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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


NOS.  1  TO  531  mCLT78I?B. 


Abbott.    On  the  petition  of  Epbralm  P.     (To  accompBDy  bill  8.676).... 

AbeeL    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1992)  gmitiiig  a  poDgioa  to  Mary  P 

Adams.    Oa  the  cue  of  Williain  L.    (To  aooompany  bill  S.  479) 

Abl  &.  Brother.    Ou  the  petit iou  of  P.  A 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Caaal  Company.     On  tha  memorial  of  the. 

(To  accompany   bill  S.  414) 

Albreobt  A  Pla^e.    On  the  petition  and  papersof 

Allen.    On  the  bUl  (H.  R.  1496)  Krauling  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  A 

Anderaon.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.2d93)  for  the  lelief  of  Joseph 

Anderson.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  258)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  H.. 

Anderaon.    On  thebiU  (S.  193)  for  the  relief  of  WUIiam  J 

Audereou  dc  White.    On  the  memorial  of.     (To  accompany  bill  5.628)  ... 

Andrews.    On  the  bill  (S.  383)  for  the  relief  o^IngallBB 

Asia.    On  the  bill  (S.  374)  for  the  adjudication  of  titles  to  lauds  olaimed 

DyJoBiS  and  Pablo 

Arkansas.    On  the  petition  of  colored  citizens  of,  soldiers  in  the  late 

Army  oSoer's  record.  On  the  bill  (8.  339)  snthorizing  the  8eoretary  of 
War  to  oorreot  an 

Army.  On  the  bill  (8, 998)  for  the  ptudon  of  deserters  from  the  United 
8tatea 

Atkins.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  166«)  for  the  relief  of  James 

B. 

Bailey.    On  the  memorial  of  Rebecca  Franoes... 

Banka.    On  the  petition  of  Melissa  E 

Ballantyne,  Henry  Dickson,  and  William   King.     On  the  petition  of 

William.    (To  accompany  hill  8.101) 

Barrett.    On  the  hill  (H.  R.  648)  for  the  relief  of  Andre*  J 
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Bartlett.  On  the  bill  (S.  803)  repealing  the  act  of  January  28, 1873, 
fl^ranting  a  pension  to  Mary  H 

Bartley.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2586)  providing  a  pension  for  John  L 

Battelle  and  George  D.  Evans.    On  the  petition  of  Andrew  B 

Battersly.    On  the  bill  (S.  843)  for  the  relief  of  William 

Baury.    On  the  memorial  of  Frederick  F.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  173). .. 

Beam.  On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Hans  W.  Phillips,  Clark  Hanes, 
and  John.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  477) 

Belew.    On  the  bill  (S.  292)  f(v  the  relief  of  Thomas 

Bill.    On  the  memorial  of  Dnrant  H.  L 

Ben^t.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  29.52)  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  rehear  the  application  of  Stephen  Y 

Bigelow.    On  the  bill  (H.  K.  2620)  granting  a  pension  to  Jonas  A 

Birbett.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  John 

Birmingham  and  Saint  Louis  Kalroad  Company  throngh  the  public  do- 
main.   On  the  bill  (S.  288)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the 

Black.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2704)  granting  a  pension  to  Joshua  W 

Blacknall.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2701)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  H 

Blakei.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Arthur  Middleton 

Blount.    On  the  petition  and  bill  (H.  R.  915)  for  the  relief  of  T.  M 

Blumer.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  11)  granting  a  piension  to  Eliza  J 

Board  of  Public  Works.  On  the  bill  (S.  110)  to  ratify  and  confirm  the 
paving,  parking,  and  foot- ways  as  now  constructed  by  the,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Sixteenth  and  K  streets 

Bohrer  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  On  the  bill  (S.  238)  to  restore 
Julius  S 

Bowden.    On  the  petition  of  Sarah  £ 

Bowker.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2846)  granting  a  pension  to  Lovina  Adeline 

Rondod  merchandise  withdrawn  from  warehouse.  On  the  bill  (S.  591) 
to  regulate  the  transportation  of 

Bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  in  aid  of  the  several  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies  are  a  first  lien  on  the  same.  On  the  resolution  of  Senate 
inquiring  whether  any  of  the 

Braustetter,  guardian  of  Louisa  White.    On  the  memorial  of  Nathan  . . . 

Brayton.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1997)  to  grant  title  to  certain  lands  to  the 
heirs  of  Caleb  L ; 

Briggs.    On  the  petition  and  paper  of  Charles  M 

Brochard.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Angela  Dauzat,  wife  of  Eugene 

Brock.    On  the  petition  of  M.  W.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  165) 

Brosch.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2162)  granting  a  pension  to  Clara 

Brosman.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  .3273)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellen  J 

Brown.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  890)  for  the  relief  of  Randall 

Bruner.    On  the  bill  (S.  426)  for  the  relief  of  Elias  D 

Buchanan.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1656)  granting  a  pensoin  to  Aaron 

Buckner.    On  the  petition  and  bill  (U.  R.  3486)  for  the  relief  of  James  F. 

Buckner.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2161)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  H 

Buery.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2705)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah 

Burchell.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1595)  for  the  relief  of  John  T 

Burdoff.    On  the  petition  of  E.  C 

Burgess.    On  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  relief  of  James  H 

Bussell.    On  the  bill  (».  917)  to  enable  ErastusT.,  to  make  application  to 

the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  extension  of  letters-patent 

Butler,  Miller  &,  Co.    On  the  petition  for  the  relief  of.    (To  accompany 

bills.  627.) 

Butts.    On  the  petition  of  Rev.  Emanuel  Slifer,  asking  a  pension  for 

James  Eli  andMalinda  F 

Byrd.    On  the  petition  of  R.  K 

C. 

California.  On  the  bill  (S.  623)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of 

California.  On  the  bill  (S.  805)  relating  to  indemnity  school  selections 
in  the  Stat^of 
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California.    Oa  the  bill  (S.  445)  for  the  relief  of  BettJers  od  pnblio  1 
in  the  State  of.     (Report  of  the  minority,  part  3) 

CjiU«Khaii.     On  the  petitioo  of  Matthew 

Campbell.    Oa  the  petition  of  Charles  C.    (To  accompany  bill  H.  R. 

Caafield.     On  the  bill  (3.  715)  fnt  the  relief  of  8amaet  H 

Carponter.     Oa  the  petition  ofB.  D 

Cartoa.    Od  the  petition  of  Elizabeth 

Caaeades  of  the  Colambia  Rivei.  Oa  the  bill  (S.  17)  in  aid  of  the  .  . 
mere*  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  b;  the  coaBtrnctioa  of  a  canal  and 
locks  at  the , 

Cash.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  William 

Catlett.    On  the  bill  (S.  S07)  for  the  relief  of  John  E 

Cavanangh.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1989)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  ._.. 

Central  branch  Union  PaciSo  Railroad.  (See  Pacific  Railroad  Coinponies.) 

Cential  PaciGc  Railroad.    (See  Pacific  Railroad  Companiea.) 

Central  and  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  On  the  bill  (8.  687) 
to  create  a  sinking-fund  for  the  liqnidation  of  the  OoTeminent  bonds 
advancod  to  the 

Chandler.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  F.     (To  accompany  bill  8.  733). . 

Chapman.     On  tbe  petition  of  Amos. 

Chavera.    On  tbe  bill  (H.R.  1455)  granting  a  p«nBion  to  Qdffin 

Civil  servioe,  with  a  view  to  tbe  re-organization  of  the  Depaitments. 
On  the  several  branches  of  tbe 

Clapp,  Congressional  Printer.    On  the  memorial  of  the  lion.  A.  M 

Clarke.  On  the  hill  (8.791)  for  the  relief  of  Ethan  Say  and  Samuel 
Ward 

Clarke  and  Qiven.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Messrs ■ ., 

Coatoa.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  I{ 

Coatea.     On  the  petition  of  Thomas  H 

Cobaagh.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  933)  granting  a  pension  to  William  D. . 

CofBobeny.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  247)  for  tbe  relief  of  James  M 

Collins.     On  the  petition  of  J.  S - 

Collins.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3027)  granting  a  pension  to  Oscar  8 

Colored  citizens  of  Arkansas,  soldiers  in  tbe  late  war.    On  tbe  petition  of. 

Combe.   On  the  petition  of  Leslie 

Common  on  it  of  money  and  acconnts  for  the  United  Stat«s  of  America 
and  the  United  Kiogdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cononrrent 
rcaoiution  proposing  a 

Comstock.    On  the  petition  of  Francis  J-- 

Cone.    On  the  p«tition  of  Ezra  0.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  S 


n  L.    (To  accompany 


persona,  late  members  of  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  Veteran  Volnn- 

:s  of  Salvador  .*. 
.     . .  tha  J.    (To  aooi      ,      . 

Coart  of  Claims  of  the  United  States.    On  tbe  hill  (S.  571)  extending 

the  Jarisdiction  of  the . 

Cowan  &.  Dickinson.    On  the  bill  (8.  817)  for  the  relief  of 

Cracdall.    On  the  petition  of  W.  H.  H 

Cravath.    On  tbe  petition  of  Elmira^.     (To  accompany  bill  8.  40)  - 

Crawford-    On  the  petition  of  Alexander  C 

Cramp  and  William  Williamson.    On  the  petitions  of  Flemlog 

Cnnningbam.    On  the  petition  of  Henry 

Cortia.    On  tbe  petition  of  John  N. ............ 

D. 

Dalton.    On  the  petition  of  James 

Daniels.     On  the  hill  (8.  38)  Rranting  a  pension  to  Charles  C 

Uaosat,  wife  of  Engene  Brochard.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Angela. 
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Daven^rt,  and  twenty-five  others,  citizens  of  Richmond,  Va.  On  the 
petition  of  Isaac • 

Day.    On  the  claim  of  L.  Madison  

Day.    Ou  the  petition  of  L.  Madison?    (To  accompany  bill  S.  916) 

Day.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3504)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas. 

Decker.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2307)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Bell 

Delahay.    On  the  bill  (8.  74)  for  the  relief  of  Mark  W 

De  Groot.    On  the  petition  of  Alice  £.  and  Theodore  B.  B 

De  Haven.    On  the  claim  of  Captain  David.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  932) 

Denny.    On  the  petition  of  Reuben  S 

Deserters  from  the  United  States  Army.  On  the  bill  (S.  998)  for  the  par- 
don of 

Dickins.    On  the  bill  (S.  129)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Asburv 

Dickson,  and  William  King.  On  the  petition  of  William  Ballantyne, 
Henry.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  101) 

Dickson.    On  the  petition  of  Miss  Lizzie.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  246). 

Dittoe.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M 

Divine  and  J.  C.  Edmondson,  guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  W.  E.  Ken- 
nedy.   On  the  petition  of  John  L 

Dix.    On  the  bill  (S.  882)  granting  a  pension  to  Stillman  E 

Dodds.    On  the  petition  of  Harrison  H.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  737), ... 

Donnelly.  On  the  memorial  of  Patrick  Eagin,  in  his  own  right  and  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  William 

Dorsey .    On  the  petition  of  John  M.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2^) 

Douglass.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2602)  granting  a  pension  to  Eleanor 

Drake.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1189)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J 

Duffy.    On  the  memorial  of  Daniel , 

Dulaney.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1118)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Jane. ... 

Duncan.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1598)  granting  a  pension  to  William  R 

Dunham.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2804)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  C. ... 

Dwight.    On  the  bill  (U.  R.  682)  granting  a  pension  to  Morris 

E. 

Eagin,  in  his  own  right  and  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  William 
Donnelly.    On  the  memorial  of  Patrick 

Ebert.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  940)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 

Eddy.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2837)  granting  a  pension  to  Edwi^  F 

Eddy.    On  the  bill  (S.  788)  for  the  relief  of  R.  N 

Edmondson,  guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  W.  E.  Kennedy.  On  the 
petition  of  John  L.  Divine  and  J.  C 

Edwards.    On  the  petition  of  Daniel 

Edwards.    On  the  petition  of  John  W 

Edwards.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Wakeman  W 

Elder.    On  the  petition  of  Lafayette 

Election  of  a  President  j>ro  tempore 

Election  in  Mississippi.    On  aUeged  frauds  in  the  recent 

Elliott.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1599)  granting  a  pension  to  Frances  D 

Ellis.    On  the  petition  of  Abraham.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  545) , 

Emery.    On  the  petition  of  Horace  S.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  675) 

English.    On  the  joint  resolution  (H.  R.  53)  in  favor  of  John  M 

Enrollment.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  828)  to  correct  an  error  of 

Erwin.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  231)  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

Eustis.    On  the  pajiers  relating  to  the  election  ofJ.  B 

Evans.    On  the  petition  of  Anare w  B.  Battelle  and  Gfeorge  D 

Evarts.    On  the  bill  (S.  897)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Andrew 

Exchange  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  bill  (H. 
R.  2018)  to  authorize  the,  to  improve  certain  real  estate 

F. 

Falls.    On  the  bill  (S.  354)  for  the  relief  of  Moore  N 

Fennimore.    On  the  petition  of  J.  S • 

Fenton  &  Brother.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  855) 

Ferry.    On  the  bill  (S.  206)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine 
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Tint  National  Bank  of  Saint  Albans,  in  Franklin  Connty,  Vennont.  the 
Talae  of  certain  United  States  Treasury  notes  held  by  said  banc  as 
financial  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  forcibly  taken  therefirom  by 
raiders  from  Canada  in  October.  1864.    On  the  bill  (S.  58)  to  pay  the. 

Fiaher.    On  the  petition  of  Eden  H , 

Florida,  Lonisiana,  and  Missouri.''  On  the  bill  ( S.  178)  to  extend  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  finsJ  adjostment  of  private 
land  claims  in  the  States  of 

Ford.    On  the  petition  of  William  G 

Ford.    On  the  petition  of  William  G.    ^To  accompany  bill  S.  93) , 

Fort  Canby,  via  Fort  Stevens  and  Astoria,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  On  the 
bill  (8. 144)  toproYide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph-line  from. .. 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  361)  to  reduce 
the  area  of  the  military  reservation  of 

Fort  Sedgwick  military  reservation.    On  the  bill  (S.  471))  to  re-open  the 
lands  of  the,  to  settlement  and  occupation  as  public  lands 

Foster.    On  the  bill  (S.223)  granting  a  pension  to  Ira 

Fonde.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1440)  for  an  extension  of  a  patent  to  Charles 
H 

Fonst.    On  the  bill  ^H.  R.  1680)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  J. 

Frank.    On  the  petition  of  Mary  M.  Josephine.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 
736) ^ 

Frauds  in  the  recent  election  in  Mississippi,  on  alleged 

Fredericksburrii,  Virginia,  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
Torktown.    On  the  memorial  of  the  common  council  of 

Frendenberg  upon  the  retired-list  of  the  Army.  On  the  bill  (S.  189)  plac- 
ing the  name  of  Colonel  C.  G 

Friend.    On  the  petition  of  John  S.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  387) 

Fuller.    On  the  petition  of  Albert.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  817) 

G. 

Galloway.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3178)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Gardner.    On  the  bill  (S.  767^  granting  a  pension  to  Theodore 

Garoutte.    On  the  petition  oi  A.  M.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  949) 

Garrard  and  others.    On  the  petition  of  T.  T.  (Views  of  the  minority, 

part  2) 

Garrett.    On  the  bill  ^H.  R.  Ill)  granting  a  pension  to  David  I 

Garrett.    On  the  appbcation  of  Mrs.  Trine.  (To  accompany  biU  S.  980). 
Georgia  against  the  Government  on  account  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 

Railroad.    On  the  bill  (S.  177)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

adjust  and  settle  claims  of  the  State  of 

Gibbes  A  Co.    On  the  bill  (S.  946)  for  the  relief  of 

Gillespie.    On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 

asking  that  a  pension  be  granted  to  Hamilton 

Glover  &,  Mather.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of 

Goddin.    On  the  petition  of  the  Richmond  Female  Institute,  through  its 

trustees  and  treasurer,  Wellington 

Gorlet.    On  the  petition  of  Robert  S 

Goodlow.    On  the  bill  (S.  535)  granting  a  pension  to  Armstead 

Goodwin.    On  the  bills  (S.  103  and  H.  K.  2160)  for  the  relief  of  Lewis.. 
Graham.    On    the    bill    (H.   R.   431)  for  the  relief  of   the  heirs   of) 

William  A 

Granery.    On  the  petition  of  Michael.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  907). ... 

Granger.    On  the  petition  of  Maria  H 

Grant.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3182)  for  the  relief  of  Albert 

Graves.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1580)  granting  a  pension  to  Almon  P 

Gray.    On  the  bill  (S.  23)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Fairfax 

Great  Britain  in  and  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  July  9, 1842.     On 

the  bill  (H.  R.  186)  to  provide  for  compensation  to  owners  of  certain 

lands  ceded  by  the  United  States  to 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Concurrent  resolution  proposin^^  a  common 

unit  of  money  and  accounts  for  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 

United  Kingdom  of 

Greenland.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1596)  granting  a  pension  to  Ruth  Ellen. 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


Green.    On  the  memorial  of  OsceolaC 

Greene.    On  the  petition  and  voachers  of  Captain  Doane  M 

Greenlee.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2303)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S 

Grierson,  United  States  Army,  and  to  correct  his  record  on  the  Arm^  Reg- 
ister. On  the  bill  (S.  366)  to  fix  the  date  of  entry  into  the  military 
service  of  Colonel  and  Brevet  Major-General  Benjamin  H 

Gropper.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1178)  granting  a  pension  to  Job  n 

Gailbean.    On  the  petition  of  Francis.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  974) 

Gninnip.    On  the  petition  of  Lyman 


No. 


H. 

Haley.    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  1936)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Hall.    On  the  petition  of  Luther.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  398) 

Hall.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2707)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  F 

Hall.    On  the  bill  (S.  723)  for  the  relief  of  Nannie 

Ham  and  John  W.  Vose.  On  the  bills  (3. 593  and  S.  594)  for  the  relief  of 
the  heirs  of  James  S 

Hanes,  and  John  Beam.  On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Hans  W.  Phillips, 
Clark.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  477) 

Harder.    On  the  bill  (8. 792)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter 

Hardy.    On  the  biU  (S.  944)  for  the  relief  of  Gilderoy  M 

Harrington.    On  the  bill  (S.  61)  for  the  relief  of  John  R ^ . 

Harrington.    On  the  bill  (  H.  R.  3392)  for  the  relief  of  John  R 

Harris.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1600)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  R 

Harris,  the  children  and  only  surviving  heirs  of  the  Hon.  William  K.  Sebas- 
tian, deceased.  On  the  petition  of  Charles  P.  and  £dward  L.  Sebastian, 
Clara,  widow  of  W.  T.  Walker,  and  Lizzie,  wife  of  West 

Harrison.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1034)  for  the  relief  of  James  G 

Harrold.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  James  A • 

Hartshorn.  On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Sheldon  S.  (To  accompany 
biU  S.796).... 

Harvey.  On  tbe  petition  of  James  Livesey  and  James  W.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  H.  R.  3849) ..  - 

Harvey  and  others.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Susan  L 

Harvey  A  Livesey.    On  the  petition  of 

Haskins  A  Bridgford.    On  the  claim  of 

Haynes  and  others.    On  the  petition  of  A.  A 

Hays.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Nathaniel  W 

Hay  ward.    On  the  bill  (H.  K.  605)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi 

Heath.    On  the  petition  of  Laban 

Hebert.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2832)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  EUza  £ 

Hedges.    On  the  bill  (S.  294)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  £ 

Hedges.    On  the  bill  (8.294)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E 

Henderson,  of  Newton  County,  Missouri.    On  the  petition  of  R.  J 

Hensley.    On  the  bill  (8. 377)  for  the  relief  of  Henry 

Herr.    On  the  bill  (H.  K.  2310)  granting  a  pension  to  Emanuel  B 

Herron.    On  the  petition  of  Emily  L 

Hibben  &  Co.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 490) 

Hickey.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1896)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  F 

High.    On  the  bill  (8. 604)  for  the  relief  of  James  L 

Hixon.    On  the  bill  (8. 333)  for  the  relief  of  Major  Foster  A 

Hoeh.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2290)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick 

Holden.    On  the  petition  of  Frederick  A 

Homestead  law.  On  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  asking 
Congress  to  amend  the,  so  as  to  give  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  by 
the  JOSS  of  a  limb  or  other  equivalent  disability  the  amount  of  land  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled,  without  settlement  upon  the  same 

Hopkins.    On  the  petition  of  Wade 

Homer.    On  the  petition  of  Eaton  G 

Hovey.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  E.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 575) 

HubbM^.  On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Charles  H.,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Joseph  8.  Hubbard 

Hubbard,  and  others.  On  the  bill  (8.  373)  for  the  relief  of  J.  L.  Re  Qua, 
S.B 
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IX 


Subject. 


Hobbell.    Oo  the  petition  of  George 

Hobbell.    On  the  biU  (H.  R.  3192)  for  the  relief  of  William  Wheeler 

Hndaon.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2305)  granting  a  pension  to  Melville  H 

HuKbes.    On  the  bill  (8.  349)  for  the  relief  of  Evin 

HoO.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1810)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  R 

Hantington.    On  the  bill  (S.  454)  for  the  relief  of  the  sureties  of  J.  W.  P. 

I. 

Indemnity  school  selections  in  the  State  of  California.  On  the  bill  (S. 
t*>5)  relating  to 

Insurrectionary  States  in  certain  cases,  granted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  bill  (S.  185)  declaring  the  effect  of  permits  to 
purchase  products  of  the 

Ireland.    On  the  bill  (S.  781 )  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 

Irwin.    On  the  petition  of  Martha.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  735) 

Irwin.    On  the  petition  ofJ.  M 

J. 

Japanese  indemnity  fund.  On  the  resolutions  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  reference  to  the 

Johnson.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2309)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine 

Johnson.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1499)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Lydia 

Jordan.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  P 

K. 

Kaiser.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2079)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H 

Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.    (See  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.) 

Kansler.    On  the  petition  of  George  S 

Keeler.    On  the  petition  of  Captain  J.  M 

Kelly.    On  the  petition  of  Delilah.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  685) 

Kelly.    On  the  bill  (S.  586)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  A 

Kelly.    On  the  bill  (S.  539)  for  an  increase  of  pension  to  Martin 

Kenorick.  On  the  bills  (S.  41  and  S.  254)  granting  increase  of  pension  to 
Frank .' 

Kennedy.    On  the  petition  of  Patrick  J 

Kerchner.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Gallus 

Ketling,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  Hunt.  On  the  peti- 
tion of  Joseph  A 

KettlewelL    On  the  petition  of  S.  H 

Key  West  Florida.  On  the  bill  ( S.  391 )  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  pnrcbase  for  the  use  of  the  United  State  a  parcel  of  land  at 

King.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2467)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  J.,  widow  of 
James  E. '. 

King.  On  the  petition  of  William  Ballantyne,  Henry  Dickson,  and  Will- 
iam.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  101) 

Kinney,  administrator  of  David  Ballantyne.  On  the  biU  (S.  579)  for 
the  relief  of  Joseph 

Kirwan.    On  the  petition  of  John  E 

Knight.    On  the  petition  of  Margaret 

Knowlton.    On  the  bill  (S.  816)  granting  a  pension  to  Laura  M 

Kreismann.  On  the  petition  of  Hermann.  (To  accompany  bill  H.  R. 
1988) 

Kunkle.    On  the  petition  of  Nathan 

L. 

Lambert.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Z 

Lands  ceded  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  in  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  of  July  9, 1842.  On  the  biU  (H.  R.  186)  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  owners  of  certain 
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Snbject. 


Lands  granted  to  the  several  Paoifio  Railroad  Companies.  In  relation  to 
the  sale  of 

Lane.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  253)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  B 

Lang.    On  the  petition  of  Jonathan  G 

Lange.    On  the  petition  of  Moline.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  907) 

Lathrop.    On  the  bill  (S.  424)  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Erastns 

Lawson .    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  1807)  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 

Leach.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2295)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Leavitt.    On  the  petition  of  Captain  Samuel  H  

Leland.    On  the  petition  of  Edward  A.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  691) 

Lewis.    On  the  petition  of  Joseph  N.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1033) 

Lewis.    On  the  petition  of  Merritt 

Levy.    On  the  petition  of  Cheme  M 

Librarv  bnilding.    On  the  bill  (S.  910)  for  the  construction  of  a  new.... 

Liebschutz.    On  the  bill  (S.  724)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Francis  A . 

Livesey.  On  the  petition  of  James  W.  Harvey  and  James.  (To  accom- 
pany biU  H.R.3849) 

Lloyd.    On  the  petition  of  Hannah  L.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  824) 

Logan.  On  the  petition  of  John  S.  and  W.  L.  Shadwick.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  S.  890) 

Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  On  the  bill  (S.  56)  for  the  relief  of  loyal 
citizens  of 

Louisiana.  On  the  petition  of  the  Union  Bank  of.  (To  accompany  bill 
S.  1018) 

Louisiana,  and  Missouri."  On  the  bill  (S.  178)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  ''  An  act  for  the  final  adjustment  of  private  land- 
claims  in  the  States  of  Florida 

Lovell.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1236)  granting  a  pension  to  Harris  B 

Lowenthal.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1713)  for  the  relief  of  Berthold 

Lowry.    On  the  memorial  of  Robert 

Luckett.  On  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  return- 
ing, with  his  objections,  the  bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of  G.  B.Tyler 
andE.  H 

Lull.    On  the  petition  of  Harvey.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  608) 

Luskey.    On  the  bill  (S.  833)  granting  a  pension  Jann  otao  

M. 

McComb.    On  the  petition  of  David.    (To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  2468)  .. 

McCoy.    On  the  bill  (S.  458)  for  the  relief  of  Jessie 

McFarland.    On  the  petition  of  John 

Mclntire.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2306)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

McKain.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  rU7)  granting  a  pension  to  Hattie  D 

McLane.    On  the  bill  (8.  378)  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  S 

McLay.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  SK)81)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

McKnight  <&  Richardson.    On  the  petition  of \ 

McNutt.    On  the  bill  ( S.  188)  granting  a  pension  to  Patterson 

McQueen.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Martha  I 

Mail-contractors  on  route  No.  19319  in  Tennessee.    On  the  bill  (H.  R. 

3495)  for  the  relief  of  the 

Mandrel.    On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  for 

a  pension  to  Eliza 

Mannion.    On  the  petition  of  Elizabeth 

Macsur.    On  the  petition  of  Dr.  Moody 

Marshall,  for  the  extension  of  a  patent.    On  the  application  of  Moses. 

(To  accompany  bill  S.  795) 

Markle.    On  the  petition  ofR.  B 

Martin.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2838)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas 

H 


No. 


Mason.    On  the  petition  of  William 

Mayers.    On  the  petition  of  Michael 

Mathis.    On  the  petition  of  H.  H.    ^To  accompany  bill  S.  931 ) 

Mead.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  726)  to  change  the  name  of  the  steamboat 
Charles  W 
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XI 


Subject. 


Merchanditie  withdrawn  from  warehouse.  Otk  the  bill  (S.  591)  to  regu- 
late tixe  transportation  of  bonded 

Merritt.    On  the  petition  of  Turner 

M'uuni  Indians."  On  the  bill  (S.  619)  to  provide  for  carrying  out,  in  part, 
the  proTiaions  of  the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1873,  entitled  ''An  act  to 

abobah  the  tribal  relations  of  the , 

Michigan.  Resolution  of  the  legislature  of,  asking  Cougress  to  amend 
the  homestead  law  so  as  tp  ^ive  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  by  the 
loss  of  a  Umb,  or  other  e<]^uiYalent  disability,  the  amount  of  land  to 

which  they  would  be  entitled,  without  settlement  upon  the  same 

Mico w.    On  the  bill  (S.  109)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  M 

Military  reservation  of  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory.    On  the  bill 

(H.  K.  361)  to  reduce  the  area  of  the 

Miller.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2159)  granting  a  pension  to  Aaron  H 

MUler.    On  the  petition  of  Theodore  F.    (To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  2459) . 

Millinger.    On  the  bill  (S.  355)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Mills.    On  the  bill  (S.  210)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Austin  R . 
Mills,  Bcnlpter,  for  a  plaster  model  of  Generc^  Rawlins.    On  the  bill  (S. 

54)  appropriating  money  to  compensate  Fiske 

Mills.    On  the  petition  of  Samuel V 

Mississippi.    On  alleged  frauds  in  the  recent  election  in 

Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  above  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from 
entries  and  clearances.  On  the  bill  (S.  369)  to  exempt  all  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  navigation  of  the 

Missouri.  On  the  bill  (S.  178)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled ''An  act  for  the  final  adjustment  of  private  land-claims  in  the 

States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 

Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  bills  (S.275,  S.316,  and  S.  564) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  the ^. 

Missouri  State  Militia.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2524)  for  the  relief  of  certain 

soldiers  of  the  Eighth 

Mitchell.    On  the  memorial  of  Warren 

MitchelL    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  William  S 

Montgomery.    On  the  memorial  of  Alexander 

Montgomery.    On  the  claim  of  John.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  Ill) 

Moore.    On  the  memorial  of  Jesse  Warren  and  Josepn  A.... 

Moore.    On  the  bill  (S.  562)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  C 

Moore.    On  the  petition  of  Level 

Morris.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1460)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  A 

Morris.    On  the  bill  (S.  405)  for  the  relief  of  William  8 

Mortgage-bonds  of  the  several  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.    (See  Bonds.) 
Mordock.    On  the  bill  (S.  750)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  B 


N. 


Naglee.    On  the  petition  of  Henry  M 

Nance.    On  the  claim  of  William  L.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  309) 

Naval  pension-fund.  On  the  bill  (S.  433)  directing  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain amounts  from  the 

Nay  lor.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1348)  granting  a  pension  to  Ruth  IsabeUe.. . 

Neibling.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  43)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  A 

Nessle.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  37)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

Newhall.    On  the  petition  of  Timothy 

New  Mexico  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  ori^nal  States.    On  the  bill  (S.  229)  to  enable  the  people  of 

New  Mexico  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States.    On  the  bill  (S.  229)  to  enable  the  people  of 

New  Orleans  from  entries  and  clearances.  On  the  bill  (S.  369)  to  exempt 
all  vessels  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  above  the  port  of 

Nichols.    On  the  bill  (S.'904)  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam  C 

Nix.    On  the  bill  (S.  44)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob 
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2 
1 
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2 
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1 
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1 
2 

1 


142 

254 


280 


521 
520 

246 
500 
272 
531 
453 

515 
159 
527 


301 


200 


459 

529 
168 
87 
129 
121 
227 
377 
185 
333 
514 

478 


162 
17 

483 
375 
98 
323 
279 


69 


69 


301 

447 
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Subject. 


North  Carolina  certain  moneys  therein  named.  On  the  bill  (S.  221)  to 
refund  to  the  State  of.. I 

North  Pacific  coast,  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  looks  at  the  cas- 
cades of  the  Columbia  River.  On  the  bill  (S.  17)  in  aid  of  the  com- 
merce of  the 

O. 

Oconto  River,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  On  the  bill  (S.  176)  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the 

Officers  of  tne  revolutionary  army.    (See  Revolutionary  Army) 

Ogden,  and  other  ship-owners  of  New  York.    On  the  petition  of  David.. 

Oflver.    On  the  petition  of  William  H.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  883) 

Olmstead,  jr.    On  the  bill  (8.  938)  for  the  relief  of  George  T 

O'NeiL    On  the  petition  of  Elizabeth 

Oregon,  and  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  On 
the  bill  (S.  198)  providing  for  the  abjudication  and  issue  of  patents  in 
mission-land  cases  in  theState  of 

Oregon.  On  the  bill  (S.  859)  for  the  relief  of  certain  claimants  under 
the  donation  land- law  of 

Oregon,  asking  Congress  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  State  insane  asylum,  the  lands  and  buildings  known  as  the  Dalies 
military  reservation.    On  the  petition  of  citizens  of 

Orne.    On  the  claim  of  Mrs.  AnnaM 

P. 

Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquire 
what  legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  indemnity  to  the  United  States 
for  advances  of  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  subsidy  bonds  issued  to  the  several 

Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  In  relation  to  the  sale  of  lands  granted  to 
the 


Paige.    On  the  petition  of  Annie  E 

Parish.    On  the  petition  of  Consider 

Parish.    On  the  bill  (S.  830)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W 

Partello.    On  the  bill  (H.  EL  1931^  granting  a  pension  to  John  J 

Patents  in  mission-land  cases  in  tne  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Territories 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  On  the  bill  (S.  198)  providing 
for  the  adjudication  and  issue  of 

Payne.    On  the  petition  of  George  E.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  809) 

Pearce.    On  the  claim  of  Walker 

Peasley  &  McClary.    On  the  claim  of 

Pendleton.    On  the  bill  (H.  R  735)  for  the  reUef  of  Philip 

Pensions  to  certain  solaiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
widows  of  deceased  soldiers,  approved  February  14, 1871,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  pension-rolls  those  persons  whose  names  were  stricken 
therefrom  in  consequence  of  disloyalty.    On  the  bill  (S.  89)  granting. 

Pennsylvania  avenue.  On  the  bill  (S.  680)  authorizing  the  repavement 
of 


Perrin.    On  the  peti  tion  of  Marie  Louise  and  Trau tman 

Peterson.    On  the  petition  of  Hans  C.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  709) 

Pierce.    On  the  memorial  of  Walker 

Pierson.    On  the  bill  (S.  121 )  gianting  a  pension  to  John 

Plnchback,  late  a  contestant  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate.    On  the  question 

of  the  allowance  proper  to  be  made  to  P.  B.  S 

Phelps.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  W 

Philips.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  B.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  720) 

Phillips.    On  the  bill  (S.  828)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 

Phillips,  Clark  Hanes,  and  John  Beam.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of 

HansW.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  477) 

Polk.    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  882)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  James  K 

Post.    On  the  bill  (S.  770)  and  papers  for  the  relief  of  Jndson  S 

Poullain.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  N 

Potter.    On  the  bill  (S.  384)  and  petition  of  Mrs.  Eliza 

Pratt.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1944)  granting  a  pension  to  Niram  W 


No. 


1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


473 
251 


276 

14 
364 
445 

75 


367 
479 


487 
510 


459 


2 

472 

1 

244 

1 

308 

2 

390 

2 

475 

2 

367 

1 

298 

1 

166 

1 

4 

2 

442 

100 


1 

210 

2 

464 

1 

250 

1 

229 

1 

176 

1 

274 

1 

115 

1 

252 

2 

490 

1 

312 

2 

454 

1 

285 

1 

230 

1 

132 

1 

326 

Pratt.     On  the  memurial  of  William  F 

Praaideot  jnt)  tempore  of  the  Senate.    Tenure  of  office  of  the 

PrestoQ  to  his  taM  lank  of  coloael.  On  the  Joint  lesolntion  (S.  R.  t} 
mtoring  Albert  W... 

Piodncta  of  the  iDanrrectionsry  Ststea.  On  the  bill  (8.  135)  deoliiriDf; 
the  effect  of  permitn  to  pnrcbaae 

Public  lands  in  the  State  of  California.  On  the  bill  (8.  445)  for  the 
relief  of  aettlera  on.    Report  of  the  minority,  part  2 

Purviance  and  Francie  Wyelh.    On  the  petitioD  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M 

R. 

Records.    On  the  hill  (H.  R.  1911}  granting  a  pension  to  Fannie  E 

Redd.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  M.    (To  accompanr  bill  S.  924.) 

Reed.    On  the  bill  (H.  R. '2294)  granting  a  peusion  to  Giilbecl 

Reid.     Od  the  petition  of  John 

Re  Qoa,  S.  B.  Hubbard,  and  others.  On  the  bill  (8.  3T3)  for  the  relief 
of  J.  L 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  permitting  nattoaal  banks  to  or- 
ganize vith  a  capital  of  Qfty  thousand  dollars  in  towns  irrespective 
.of  popalation.    On  the  blU  (S.  76)  lo  amend  sectioa  5138  of  the 

Revlaed  Statates.  On  the  bills  (H.  R.  1589  and  S.  423)  to  amend  section 
190  of  the 

Revised  Statntes.  On  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  accom- 
p^nying  "  a  statement  of  tbe  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  lektion  to  on 
omission  in  the.     (To  accompany  bill  8,  684.) 

R«Ti»ed  Statntee.    On  the  bUl  (H,  R.  2867)  to  amend  section  2958  of  the.. 

B«TiBed  Bt»tntes  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  allon  repayment  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  of  the  tonnage  tax  nbere  it  has  been  exacted 
in  oontraTention  of  treaty  provisions.  Oa  the  bill  (3.994)  to  amend 
section  2931  of  tbe 

Revolutionary  Ktav,  and  of  tbe  widows  and  children  of  those  who  died 
in  the  service.  On  tbe  bill  (S.  137)  to  provide  for  tbe  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  officers  of  the 

Reynolds.    On  the  bill  (8.  406)  for  the  relief  of  Hftrden  W 

R^nolda  and  Henrr  8.  Van  de  Carr,  administrators  of  the  estate  of 
Rensselaer  Reynolds,  deceased,  and  Gordon  B.  Reynolds.  On  the  peti- 
tion of  Elise  M 

Rice.    On  the  bill  (8.  852)  fur  the  relief  of  Eliaha  E 

Rice,  widow  of  Muvus  B.  Rice.  On  the  petition  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth  

Richmond  Female  Institnte.  On  the  petition  of  tbe.  (To  accompany 
bins.  780) 

Riley.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1179)  grantinic  a  pension  to  James 

Rio  de  Santa  Clara.    On  the  petition  oisettlers  upon  the  ranoho.- ...... 

Ritchie.    On  tbe  petition  of  James  J 

Ritchie.  On  tbe  bill  (S,  205)  to  plaoe  npon  tbe  pension-rolls  the  name 
of  Capt.  David 

Ritxcn.    On  the  petition  of  Joseph 

Rabbins,    On  the  petition  and  napem  of  Dr.  Joseph 

Robertson  &  Co.    On  tbe  bill  (H.R.  901)  for  the  relief  of  J.  E 

Robinson.     On  tbe  bill  (8.436)  for  the  relief  of  William  8 

Robinson.    On  tbe  petition  of  Frances  A.,  administratrix  of  John  M 

Roche.    On  the  petition  of  James  R 

Rogers.    On  tbe  petition  of  Edwin.    (To  acoompany  bill  8.  991) 

RoEr.    On  the  bill(H.R.3503)  for  the  relief  of  Philip 

Rolfe.  On  tbe  petition  of  Sarah  E.,  and  George  H.  Weston,  and  Imogene 
Weston 

Romeyn.    On  the  bill  (S.  763)  to  change  the  dat«  of  tbe  commission  of 

Rose.     On  the  memorial  of  Loais.     (To  acoompany  bill  S.  1034) ...  -. 

Rosenberg.    On  the  petition  of  Max ..•  — 

Rale.    On  the  bill  (H.K.  ^81)  for  tbe  relief  of  William 

Rnlee  for  oondnctiug  business  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.. 

RnsselL    On  the  petition  of  John 

Bnasell,  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasnry.  On  the  bill  (S.  688) 
referring  the  claim  of  John  H ...  —  • • 
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Sapjeot. 


S. 

Saint  Peter's  and  Saint  Paal's  Catholic  ohnrcb.  On  the  memorial  and 
papen  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  the.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  1005). .. 

Sanders.    On  the  bill  (S.  375)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  W 

San  Francisco  in  the  State  of  California.  On  the  bill  (S.  130)  to  relin- 
quish the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  to  the  city  and 
county  of 

San  Francisco  Land  Association  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  memorial  of 
the 

Santillan  grant.    On  the  bill  (S.  215)  relative  to  the 

Sawyer  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  Army. 
On  the  bill  (S.  532)  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  Nathan  D.  A 

Schwartz.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2465)  granting  a  pension  to  Emil^ 

Schwartz.  On  the  memorial  of  the  leffislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
asking  the  removal  of  the  charge  ofdesertion  from  George 

Schnetl^rg.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  214)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

School  selections  in  the  State  of  California.  On  tne  bill  (S.  805)  relating 
to  indemnity 

Scott."  On  the  bill  (S.  370)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  granting 
a  pension  to  Captain  Henry  M 

Scroggin.    On  the  petition  of  Julia.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  641) 

Seal^ard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company.  On  the  petition  of  stock- 
holders of  the  

Sebastian.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  P.  and  Edward  L 

Secretary  of  War,  accompanying  **  a  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
in  relation  to  an  omission  in  the  Revised  Statutes  not  enumerated  iu 
his  letter  of  August  17, 1875.''  On  the  letter  from  the.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  S.  684) 

Seelye.    On  the  bill  (S.  485)  for  the  relief  of  Julia  E 

Segar  &  Willard.    On  the  claim  of  Messrs .'. 

Sellers,  administrator  of  Frederick  Vincent.  On  the  petition  and  papers 
of  Abraham 

Senate.    Tenure  of  office  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States.  Standing  rules  for  conducting  business  in 
the 

Senseney.  On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Jacob.  (To  accompany  bill 
S.  947) 

Shadwick.  On  the  petition  of  John  S.  Logan  and  W.  L.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  S.  890) 

Shannon.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2292)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Thomas 

Shaw.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2304)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  J 

Shaw.    On  the  bill  (S.  509)  for  the  relief  of  John  A 

Sheppard.    On  the  petition  of  John  L 

Shinault.    On  the  bill  (S.  105)  for  the  relief  of  Dickson 

Signal  Service.    On  the  bill  (S.  731)  to  limit  and  fix  the 

Simmons.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  M.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  948). .. 

Sims.    On  the  petition  of  David  H 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad.    (See  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.) 

Sixteenth  and  K  streets,  northwest.  On  the  bill  (S.  110)  to  ratifjr  and 
confirm  the  parking,  paving,  and  footways  at  the  intersection  of.. .... 

Slifer.    On  the  petition  of  Rev.  Emanuel 

Small  wood.    On  the  bill  (8.  495)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

Smith.    On  the  bill  (S.  548)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  M%jor  D.  C 

Soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  Missouri  State  Militia.  On  the  bill  (H. 
R.  2524)  for  the  relief  of  certain 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  other  equivalent 
disability,  the  amount  of  land  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  with- 
out settlement  upon  the  same.  On  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
Michigan,  asking  Congress  to  amend  the  homestead  law,  so  as  to  give 

Sorrells.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  755)  for  the  relief  of  Jackson  T , 

Spencer,  as  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Alabama.  On  the 
election  of  Hon.  George  E 

Stansbury.    On  the  bill  (S.  832)  for  an  increase  of  pension  to  Helen  M. .. 

Statutes.    (See  Revised  Statutes.) 
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497 
99 


37 

457 
407 
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22 

360 

316 

491 
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218 
206 
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46 
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465 
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2 
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261 
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93 
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1 

221 
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140 

529 


521 
337 
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Sabjeot. 


Stoine.    On  the  petition  of  Louis 

Stephens.    On  the  petition  of  Josephina 

Stevens.    On  the  bUl  (H.  R.  719)  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam 

Stewart.    On  the  petition  of  Frances  £ 

Stewart.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1809)  granting  a  pension  to  John  A 

Stewart.    On  the  petition  of  Thaddeos  S 

Stickney.    On  the  memorial  of  Daniel.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  446) 

Stockstill.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1183)  for  the  relief  of  David  W 

Shelter.    On  the  petition  of  James 

Strite.    On  the  bill  ^H.  R.  2312)  grantinic  a  pension  to  Nicholas 

StQcke.    On  the  petition  of  Christopher 

Subsidy-bonds  issued  to  the  several  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.    (See 

Bonos.) 
Sufferers  from  the  raid  upon  Washington  in  Joly,  1664.    On  the  petition 

of 

Sullivan.    On  the  ]>etition  of  Eugene  O , 

Sykee  the  compensation  and  mileage  of  a  Senator.    On  Senate  resolution 

No.  10,  to  pay  Francis  W 


T. 

Tkvlor.    On  the  petition  of  John  G.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  823) 

Tebauit  and  others.    On  the  bill  (S.  820)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Tebbetts  and  others.    On  the  petition  of  Jackson 

Telegraph-line  from  Fort  Canby,  via  Fort  Stevens  and  Astoria,  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.    On  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 

Tennessee.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3495)  for  the  relief  of  the  mail-contractors 
on  route  No.  19319  in 

Thayer.    On  the  bill  (8. 260)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  A 

Thomas.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 


Vol. 


431) 


Thomas.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2640)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Thompson.    On  the  bill  (S.  163)  for  the  relief  of  J.  M 

Thompson.    On  the  bill  (S.  160)  for  the  relief  of  S.  K 

Thome.    On  the  petition  of  John  D 

Thornton.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2078)  granting  a  pension  to  George  M.  D. 

Threlkeld.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Cyrus  W 

Tiffany.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1337)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson 

Tilley.    On  the  claim  of  Minerva 

Tipton.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2302)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancv 

Tonnage-tax  where  it  has  been  exacted  in  contravention  of  treaty  pro- 
visions. On  the  bill  (S.  994)  to  amend  section  2931  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  allow  repayment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the 

Towle.    On  the  memorial  of  Albert.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  705) 

Towle.    On  the  memorial  of  Albert.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  727) 

Tower.    On  the  claim  of  Isaac  U 

Totten.    On  the  bill  (S.  784)  for  the  relief  of  Enoch 

Treasury  Department,  particularly  with  reference  to  discrepancies,  &,o. 
On  the  investigation  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 

Tribal  relations  of  the  Miami  Indians."  On  the  bill  (S.  619)  to  provide  for 
carrying  out,  in  part,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  abolifli  the 

Tripler.    On  the  petition  of  Eunice 

True.    On  the  petition  of  Nancy.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  504).... 

Tsebudi.    On  the  petition  of  Anton ^.. 

Turk.    On  the  memorial  of  Nancy  J 

Tuttle.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2298)  granting  a  pension  to  Emma  A 

Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians.  On  the  bill  (S.  669)  anthor- 
ixing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  a  reservation  for  the.. . 

Tyler  and  E.  H.  Luckett.  On  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  returning,  with  his  objections,  the  bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of 
G.  B 
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UDion  Bank  of  Loaisiana.  On  the  petition  of  the.  (To  accompany  bill 
S.  1018) 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  On  the  bill  (S.  870)  to  create  a  sink- 
iiig-fnnd  for  the  liqaldation  of  the  Grovernment  bonds  advanced  to  the 

Union  Pacific  Railroad.    (See  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.) 

V. 

Van  de  Carr  and  Elise  M.  Reynolds,  administrators  of  the  estate  of  Rens- 
selaer Reynolds,  deceased,  and  Gordon  B.  Reynolds.  On  the  petition 
of  Henry  8.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  925) 

Varney.    On  the  bill  rS.  808)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B 

Vedder.    On  the  bill  (S.  527)  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 

Virginia.  On  the  bill  (S.  5G)  for  the  relief  of  loyal  citizens  of  Loadoan 
County 

^ogel.    On  the  bill  (S.  128)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick 

Vose.  On  the  bills  (S.  593  and  S.  594)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  James 
S.  Ham  and  John  W 

W. 

Wagenhanser.    On  the  petition  of  Simon 

Wales.    On  the  bill  (S.  123)  for  the  relief  of  Philip  8 

Wall.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Miss  Jennie  L 

Wallingford.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Annie 

Walker.  On  the  bill  (S.  199)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late  pay- 
master Mc^or  Johns 

Walker,  the  widow  of  W.  P.,  and  Lizzie,  the  wife  of  West  Harris,  the 
children  and  only  surviving  heirs  of  the  Hon.  William  K.  Sebastian. 
On  the  petition  of  Charles  P.  and  Edward  L.  Sebastian,  Clara 

Walsh.    On  the  memorial  of  William  F 

War,  Secretary  of,  letter  of,  in  relation  to  an  omission  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  concerning  returns  of  ordnance  officers 

Ward.    On  the  petition  of  William  H.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  419) 

WardweU.    On  the  petition  of  Josiah • 

Ware.    On  the  petition  of  Nicholas.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  907) 

Washington,  raid  upon,  in  July,  1864.    Petition  of  sufferers  from  the 

Warren  and  Joseph  A.  Moore.    On  the  memorial  of  Jesse 

Watson.    On  the  bill  (S.  104)  for  the  relief  of  John  W 

Watterson.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Henry  C 

Watts.    On  the  bill  (S.  147)  for  the  relief  of  William 

Wedelstedt.    On  the  biU  (S.  167)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E 

Welch.    On  the  petition  of  Peter 

Welch.    On  the  petition  of  Edward 

Wernlnger.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Alstorpheus 

Westcott.    On  the  bill  (S.  841)  for  the  relief  of  Bayse  N 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  On  the  bill  (S.  177)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  adjust  and  settle  claims  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
against  the  Government  on  account  of  the 

Western  Pacific  Railroad.     (See  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.) 

Weston.  On  the  petition  of  Sarah  E.  and  George  H.,  and  Imogene  Weston 
Rolfe,  surviving  children  of  William  K ' 

Wetmore.    On  the  memorial  of  Henry  S.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  112).. . 

Wharff.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1204)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H 

Wheelock.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  104)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  C 

White.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2288)  granting  a  pension  to  Fannie  S 

White.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Thomas  W 

White.    On  the  claim  of  William.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  251) 

Whitenack.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  S 

Whittaker.    On  the  petition  of  George 

Wightman.    On  the  bill  (S.  341)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Withoit.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2311)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Wilkes.    On  the  memorial  of  Rear- Admiral  Charles 

Willard.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2297)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  N 
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mUiim*.    On  the  jietition  of  Jules  L ., .,,. 

n'lltiuu.    On  the  iietition  and  papers  oj  Nolan  S 

WiUiuuoD.    On  the  petition  uf  t'loming  Cramp  and  William 

WiboD.   Outhe  bill  (H.  R,  H836)  for  the  reUef  of  Joeeph , 

Winilor.    Oa  the  bill  (8.  199)  granting  a  pension  of  (oO  a  month  to 

CilbiriiiB  A 

ffiikenbnrg  &  Doyle.     On  the  bill  (S,  738)  for  the  relief  of 

WiiKHw  who  shall  be  required  to  testify  in  certain  cases.    On  the  bill 

{E.IL-£u2)  to  protect 

Wood.   On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3041)  grantiaK  a  pension  to  James  Rnffln 

Wwdlief,    On  the  petition  and  papers  ofF.  W 

Wmdard.    On  the  bill  (S.  116)  granting  arrearages  of  pensioD  toJameeH. 

Windirud.    On  the  claim  of  John  E , 

Woodward.    On  the  bill  (8.84,1)  for  the  relief  of  W.  W 

Woraun.    On  the  petition  of  Andrew  D 

ffcmner.    On  the  biU  (H.  R.  1808)  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 

ffortbiugtoD.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  JohoT 

tTrifEht,  kdministrator  of  the  estate  of  Samael  T.  AnderBOD.    On  the  pe- 

lition  of  Daniel  Gerard , 

ffonderUn.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  183)  graDtiog  an  [norease  of  peasion  to 

Joho 

Wreib.  FtiiBcis,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  U.Furviance.    On  the  petitjou  of 

T. 

Tettmin.    On  the  petition  of  Thomas  B 

Torktoim.    On  the  memorial  of  the  common  council  of  Fredericksbnrgh, 

TiTKinia,  in  regard  t«  the  erection  of  amonament  at 

Toangblne.    On  thubill  (H.  R.  39)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

On  the  resolution  fixing  the  time  for  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tfmpore 3 

On  the  papers  relating  to  the  election  of  J.  B.  Eustis  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate 36 

On  Senate  resolution  No.  10,  to  pay  Francis  W.  Sykes  the  compensation  and  mile- 
age of  a  Senator 135 

On  the  qnestion  of  the  allowance  proper  to  he  made  to  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  late  a 

contestant  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate  irom  the  State  of  Louisiana 274 

On  the  investigation  into  the  election  of  George  £.  Spencer  as  a  Senator  from  the 

State  of  Alabama 331 

On  the  memorial  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  Congressional  Printer 432 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  P.  Sebastian,  Edward  L.  Sebastian,  Clara,  (the  widow 
of  W.  P.  Walker,)  and  Lizzie,  (the  wife  of  West  Harris,)  the  children  and  only 
surviving  heirs  of  Hon.  William  K.  Sebastian,  deceased,  late  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 513 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

On  the  resolutions  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  reference  to  the  Japanese 
indemnity  fund 1G9 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

On  the  coDcnrrent  resolution  proposing  a  common  unit  of  money  and  accounts 
for  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 39 

On  the  petition  of  Hibben  &  Company 95 

On  the  bill  (S.  75)  to  amend  section  5138  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  permitting  national  banks  to  organize  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 

dollars  in  towns,  irrespective  of  population 110 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  E.  Hovey , 133 

On  the  bill  (S.  591)  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  bonded  merchandise  with- 
drawn from  warehouse 142 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  828)  to  correct  an  error  of  enrollment 191 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2018)  to  authorize  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania,  to  improve  certain  real  estate 257 

On  an  investigation  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
particularly  with  reference  to  discrepancies  and  alterations  in  amounts  and 

figures 371 

On  the  petition  and  bill  (H.  R.  3486)  for  the  relief  of  James  F.  Buckner 443 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1713)  for  the  relief  of  Berthold  Lowenthal 461 

On  the  memorial  of  Albert  Towle 471 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2867)  to  amend  section  29.58  of  the  Revised  Statutes.. 512 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  901)  for  the  relief  of  J.  E.  Robertson  &  Company 516 

On  the  bill  (S.  904)  to  amend  section  2931  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  allow  repayment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ton- 
age-tax  where  it  has  been  exacted  in  contravention  of  treaty  provisions 525 


DEX.  XIX 

ON  COMMERCE. 

Od  the  bill  (H.  E.  726)  to  chanee  tbe  nameof  the  gteambost  Charles  W.  Mead. .       1S3 
Oa  the  bill  (6.  ITti)  relating  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  Oconto  Hiver  in  tbe  State 

of  Wisconsin 876 

On  (be  bill  (S.  369)  to  exempt  all  vnssela  enga(;ed  io  the  oavigntioQ  of  the  Mia- 
sisiippi  River  aad  iM  tributaries  above  the  port  of  Hew  Orleans  from  entries 
andctearaoces 301 

COMMITTEK  ON   MIUT^nV  iPFAlRS. 

On  the  bill  (8.  160)  for  the  relief  of  S.K.Thompson 21 

On  the  memorial  of  tbe  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisuonsio  aoA  accoinpauyiog 

Cpers,  asking  the  removal  of  the  charge  of  desertion  from  George  Scbwarte, 
ea  private  in  Company  F,  Filth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry-.         32 
Od  the  bill  (8. 130)  to  rehoquish  the  interest  of  tbe  Uuit«d  States  in  certain 

lands  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco XI 

On  the  petition  of  Simon  Wagenbauser 49 

On  the  petition  of  Nathan  Kiiukte 00 

On  the  bill  (S.  292)  for  the  relief  of.Thomas  Below 67 

On  tbe  petition  and  papers  of  Alstorpheus  Wernitiger 63 

On  the  hill  (S.  199)  tor  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  tEe  late  paymaster  M^or  John 

8.  Walker 66 

On  the  bill  (8. 366]  to  fix  the  dale  of  entry  into  the  military  service  of  Colonel 
and  Brevet  Major-Oeneral  Benjamin  II.  Grierson,  United  States  Army,  and  to 

correct  his  record  on  the  Army  Register 83 

On  tbe  petition  of  John  McFarland ...         83 

On  the  bill  (S.  S39)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  %Var  to  correct  an  Army  officer's 

record -- - 89 

On  the  bill  (8.  163)  for  the  relief  of  J.  M.  Thompson 106 

On  the  bill  (3.349)  for  the  relief  of  Kvin  Hughes 107 

On  the  bill  (8.3771  for  the  relief  of  tbe  widow  of  Henry  Hensley 103 

On  thebiU(8.389)for  the  relief  of  Edward  Corselins 109 

On  the  petition  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  L.  Cornish 120 

On  the  bill  (S.  391)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pnrchase,  for  tbe  use  of 

tbe  United  States,  a  parcel  of  land  at  Key  West,  Florida 130 

Go  the  bill  (8.  3B4)  and  petition  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Potter 132 

OQlbebill(8.509)fortherelief  ofJohn  A.8baw 139 

On  the  bill  (S.  648)  for  the  relief  of  Major  D.  C.  Smith 140 

On  tbe  petition  of  Patrick  J.  Kennedy 158 

OnthebiU  (S.  378)  for  tbe  relief  of  Sidney  8,  McLano 161 

On  tbe  petition  of  Lovel  Moore : Iij5 

On  tbe  petition  of  Captain  Samoel  H.Leavitt 189 

On  the  till  (H.  R.  1595}  for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Bnrchell 193 

On  tbe  petition  of  Max  Rosenborg 205 

On  tbe  bill  (8.471)  to  re-open  tbe  lands  of  the  Fort  Sedgwick  military  reserva- 
tion to  settlement  and  occupation  as  pnblJc  lands 213 

On  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  provide  for  the  oonstrnction  of  a  telegraph  line  from  Fort 

Canby,  via  Fort  Stevens  and  Astoria,  to  Portland,  Oregon 217 

On  tbe  lettor  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  accompanying  "  a  statement  of  tbe 
Chief  of  Ordnance  in  relation  to  an  omission   in  the  Rovisod  Statutes  not 

enumerated  in  biu  letter  of  August  17,1875,"  (to  accompany  bill  8.  684) 218 

On  tbe  petition  of  Delilah  Kelly 220 

On  tbe  bill  (S.  495)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Small  wood 221 

On  the  petition  of  colored  citizens  of  Arkansas,  soldiers  in  tbe  late  war,  praying 
the  repeal  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  Dianner  of  paying  bounties  to  colored 
soldiers,  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  wilt  place  the  colored  soldiers  upon 
tbe  same  footing  as  to  the  manner  of  paying  bounties  as  white  soldiers.     (To 

accompany  bill  S.  637) 224 

On  the  bill  (S.  177)  to  autboriielhe  Secretary  of  War  to  adjust  and  settle  claims 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  against  the  Government  on  account   of   tbe  Western 

and  Atlantic  Railroad 225 

On  the  bill  (H.R.361)  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 

Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory 246 

On  ihe  bill  (3. 53-i)  to  authorize  tbe  restoration  of  Nathan  D.  A.  Sawyer  to  tbe 

tank  of  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  Array 247 

On  the  liill  (3.189)  to  place  tbe  name  of  Colonel  C.  G.  Frendenberg  on  the  re- 

tired-UiIofthe  Army .'. 248 

OQthebiUiS.586)forthereli6fof  HanrjA.  Kelly 273 
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On  the  petition  and  vouchers  of  Captain  Daane  M.Greene 

On  the  bill  (S.788)  for  the  relief  of  R.  N.  Eddy 

On  the  petition  of  Theodore  F.Miller 

On  the  petition  of  George  Whittaker 

On  the  petition  of  Cbeme  M.  Levy 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1337)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson  TiflFany 

On  the  bill  (S.  763)  to  change  the  date  of  the  commisBion  of  Henry  Romeyn 

On  the  petition  of  E.  C.  Burdorflf.  ..i 

On  the  petition  of  R.  K.  Byrd 

Ou  the  petition  of  Captain  J.  M.  Keeler 

On  the  ioint  resolution  (8.  R.  8)  restoring  Albert  W.  Preston  to  his  Late  rank  of 

colonel  on  the  retired-list  of  the  United  States  Army 

On  the  bill  (S.  383)  for  the  relief  of  Ingalls  B.Andrews 

On  the  bill  (8.731)  to  limit  and  fix  the  signal-service 

On  the  bill  (8. 938)  for  the  relief  of  George  T.  Olmstead,  jr a.. . 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.735)  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Pendleton 

On  the  biU  (8.828)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  PhiUips 

On  the  bill  (H.R.  1183)  for  the  relief  of  David  W.  Stockstill 

On.  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Oregon,  asking  Congress  to  grant  to  the  Stat«  of 

Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  a  8tate  insane  asylum,  the  lands  and  buildings 

known  as  the  Dalles  military  reservation 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.2524)  for  the  relief  of  certain  soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry, 

Missouri  State  Militia i 

On  the  bill  (S.  998)  for  the  pardon  of  deserters  from  the  United.  States  Army i 
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COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIKS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  238)  to  restore  Julius  8.  Bohrer  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  memorial  of  Daniel  DuflFy 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Busan  L.  Harvey  and  others,  heirs  of  Augustus  Ford.... 

On  the  bill  (S.  123)  for  the  relief  of  Philip  8.  Wales 

On  the  memorial  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company 

On  the  memorials  of  Frederick  F.  Bayry,  Henry  8.  Wetmore,  William  F.  Pratt, 

and  bill  (8. 426)  for  the  relief  of  Elias  D.  Bruner 

On  the  memorial  of  Martha  J.  Coston i 

On  the  bill  (8.  841)  for  the  relief  of  Bayse  N.  Westoott : 

On  the  claim  of  Captain  David  De  Haven A 

On  the  petition  of  Daniel  Gerard  Wright,  administrator  of  Samuel  T.  Anderson.      < 
On  the  bill  (8. 433)  directing  the  transfer  of  certain  amounts  from  the  naval  pen- 
sion fund # < 
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On  the  bills  (H.  R.  15H9  and  8.  422)  to  amend  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes   •— 1 
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On  thebill(S.  604)  for  the  relief  of  James  L.  High 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  231)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Erwin 4 

On  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  January  6, 1876,  *'  to  inquire  what  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  is  necessary  to  secure  indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  advances 
of  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  on  account  of  subsidy- 
bonds  issued  to  the  several  Pacific  railroad  companies,  and  to  secure  indemnity 
against  liability  to  pay  the  principal  of  such  bonds  by  requiring  the  creation 
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or  otherwise ;  and  to  whom  were  referred  Senate  bills  Nos.  275, 316,  and  564,  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to 
the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  ]>ostal,  military,  and  other  purposes," 
approved  July  1, 1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto 4 
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MISSISSIPPI  IN  1875. 


REPORT 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


TO   INQDIRE   INTO  THB 


MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION  OF  1875, 


TESTIMONY  AND  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 


IN    TWO    VOLUMES. 

Vol.  I. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVEKNMENT    FEINTING    OFFICE. 

1876. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  committp:e. 


Senator  George  S.  Boutwell,  (chairiuau) Massachasetts. 

Senator  Angus  Cameron ..  ..Wisconsin. 

Senator  Samuel  J.  B.  McMillan Minnesota. 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard Delaware. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  McDonald Tndiana. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 


I. 

BESOLUTION  OBDEBINa  THE  mQUIBT. 

By  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

March  31, 1876. 

Besolvedj  Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  late  election  in  Mississippi 
(in  1875)  for  members  of  Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  was  characterized  by  great  fraads  committed  upon  and  vio- 
lence exercised  toward  the  colored  citizens  of  that  State  and  the  white 
citizens  disposed  to  support  their  rights,  and  especially  that  the  col- 
ored voters,  on  account  of  their  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  serv- 
itude, were  by  intimidation  and  force  deterred  from  voting,  or  com- 
pelled to  vote,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  for  candidates  and  in  support  of 
parties  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  and  their  right  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  as  secured  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  thus  practically  denied  and  violated,  and  that  such  intim- 
idation has  been  since  continued  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  future 
elections;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  all  the  United  States  have  an  interest  in  and  a 
right  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  this  constitutional  amendment| 
and  Congress,  having  the  power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legislation, 
cannot  properly  neglect  the  duty  of  providing  the  necessary  legislation 
for  this  purpose :  Therefore 

Besolvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  to  inquire  how  far  these 
constitutional  rights  have  in  the  said  election  been  violated  by  force, 
fraud,  or  intimidation,  and  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  legislation 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  said  colored  citizens  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights ;  and  that  said  committee  be  empowered  to 
visit  said  State,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take  testimony  on 
oath,  and  to  use  all  necessary  process  for  these  purposes. 

II. 

obdebs  appointing  the  committee. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

April  4,  1876. 

Orderedy  That  Mr.  Boutwell,  Mr.  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Oglesby, 
Mr.  Bayard,  and  Mr.  McDonald  be  the  said  committee. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

April  25, 1876. 

The  President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr.  McMillan  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  certain  allegations  of  fraud  in  the 
recent  election  in  Mississippi,  in  place  of  Mr.  Oglesby,  excused. 


IV  MISSISSIPPI   ELECTION. 

III. 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

April  11,  1876. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate^  That  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  ander  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  31st  day  of  March  last,  to  inves- 
tigate the  late  election  in  Mississippi,  be  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk 
and  stenographer,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  testimony ;  and  the  expenses  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

IV. 

RESOLUTION  EXTENDING  THE  INVESTIGATION. 
[From  the  CongreesioDal  Record  of  May  19, 1876,  page  20,  Senate  proceedings.] 

"  Mr.  Morton.  I  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

'*  Eeaolvedf  That  the  special  committee  heretofore  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inve8ti> 

fate  the  late  election  in  Mississippi  be  instructed  to  investigate  also  the  late  alleged 
illing  of  people  and  outrages  committed  near  the  Mississippi  and  Louisana  line,  and 
on  and  near  Bayou  Tunica,  and  on  Red  River;  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  committee 
shall  have  all  the  power  and  authority  conferred  by  the  original  resolution  for  their 
appointment. 

^<  I  should  like  to  read,  in  connection  with  this  resolution,  the  following 
dispatch  received  by  Governor  Kellogg,  who  is  now  in  the  city,  late  last 
night  from  H.  0.  Clarke,  his  private  secretary : 

"  New  Orleans,  May  17, 1876. 
"  To  Governor  Kellogg,  (WillarePs  Hotel,)  Washingtorit  D,  C, : 

**  Watson,  supervisor  registration,  Swaizie's  son,  and  other  colored  fugitives  from 
Feliciana  arrived;  details  horrible.  Two  young  colored  girls  taken  from  church  at 
Iven's  Place,  two  miles  Mississippi  line,  Sunday,  and  ravished  to  death  by  young  white 
men  from  Mississippi.  About  six  white  men  known  to  be  killed  and  nearly  sixty  col- 
ored men  hanged  or  shot  up  to  Tuesday  night.  At  Bayou  Tunica,  four  hundred  colored 
men  and  about  the  same  number  whites  are  under  arms,  the  bayou  between  them^ 
colored  men  resisting  passage  of  bayou  by  white  regulators. 

"  If  committee  comes,  cannot  they  be  instructed  to  take  testimony  ? 

*•  H.  C.  CLARKE. 

"  The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to.'^ 

V. 

MEETINGS  OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  met  and  took  testimony  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  April 
27,  28,  29  ;  May  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  31 ;  June  1. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  June  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15, 16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26,  27. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  20,  27. 

VI. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  RECEIVING  TELEGRAPHIC  DISPATCHES. 

At  Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12,  John  Galbraith  was  called.  His  sum- 
mons contained  these  words : 

Bring  with  you  all  telegraphic  dispatches  signed  by  or  addressed  to  Genera]  J.  Z» 
George,  and  dated  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  lb75. 

When  Mr.  (^albraith  appeared  this  debate  took  place  in  comanttee,  and 
it  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  journal : 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  JOURNAL.  V 

Senator  Bayard:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning,  jast  before  the  com- 
mittee met,  .you  stated  to  Mr.  McDonald  and  myself  something  concern- 
ing this  subject.  Until  that  time  we  had  no  information  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  call  for  the  telegraphic  correspondence  of  Gten- 
eral  Gtforge  or  anybody  else,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  do  now  is  to  have 
it  appear  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  that  we 
disapprove  of  the  seizure  of  the  correspondence  of  any  private  citizen  by 
this  committee,  unless  it  be  to  contradict  a  witness  who  has  been  sum- 
moned before  the  committee  by  his  own  telegrams  in  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  to  impeach  him.  I  care  nothing  for 
this  correspondence,  but  simply  want  an  objection  to  appear  of  record 
Mr.  George  is  a  private  citizen  of  this  State,  who  has  not  been  sum- 
moned before  this  committee,  and  we  consider  that  he  has  rights,  and 
those  with  whom  he  corresponds  have  rights,  which  should  be  guarded. 
This  is  a  sweeping  order  to  bring  all  the  dispatches  sent  by  or  addressed 
to  General  J.  Z.  George,  and  I  desire  to  appear  on  record  as  opposed  to 
such  arbitrary  action. 

Senator  MoDonald.  I  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Bayard  has  said.  I 
understand  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  telegraph  company  in  ref- 
erence to  correspondence  prohibit  their  agents  from  exhibiting  cor- 
respondence to  any  person  except  those  who  send  the  dispatches  or  those 
to  whom  they  are  sent,  unless  by  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion— a  court  or  tribunal  where  the  ends  of  justice  require  the  produc- 
tion of  the  correspondence  as  instruments  of  evidence.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  custodian  of  those  papers  is  subject  to  a  aubpcma  duces 
tecum  in  the  present  case.  There  is  a  violation  of  the  regulations  made 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  patronize  the  telegraph  companies  by  in- 
trusting their  correspondence  to  it,  and  at  present  I  see  nothing  to  war- 
rant me,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  even  if  I  thought  such  power 
was  vested  in  it,  (and  I  am  not  clear  about  that,)  to  issue  such  an  order 
as  a  court  might  issue  in  a  proper  case.  I  see  nothing  that  would  jus- 
tify me  in  voting  for  such  an  order  in  this  case. 

Senator  Cameron.  If  this  was  an  original  question,  possibly  I  might 
agree  with  you ;  but  since  1866  congressional  committees  have  in  nu- 
merous cases  required  the  superintendents  of  telegraphs  to  produce 
telegrams ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  always  been  produced. 
Every  congressional  committee,  I  think,  of  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  required  the  production  of  telegraphic  dispatches  before 
it,  and  they  have  been  produced.  It  is  now  too  late  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. 

VII. 

RESOLUTION  AS  TO  PUBLIC  SESSIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  Washington,  April  29,  Senator 
Bayard  offered  this  resolution  : 

Be9olved,  That  in  taking  testimony  this  committee  shall  sit  with  open  doors  until 
otherwise  ordered. 

After  discussion  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  lost ;  Senators 
Bayard  and  McDonald  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

vin. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  in  Washington,  April  27,  James 
Bedpath,  of  Massach usetts,  was  appointed  clerk ;  E.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Maine, 
stenographer.  Senate  Postmaster  Creary,  of  Michigan,  was  subsequently 
deputed  by  Sergeant-at-Arms  French  as  assistant  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
accompanied  the  eommittee  to  Mississippi  in  that  capacity. 


EEPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


44th  Congress,  \  SENATE.  (  Eeport 

1^  JSession.       J  )  No.  527.  ?4  / 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  7, 1876. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  BoUTWELL,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  Alleged 
Frauds  in  the  Recent  Election  in  Mississippi,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

The  special  committee  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
adopK^d  on  the  3Ist  of  March  last,  and  instructed  to  inquire  how  far  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  secured  especially  by  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
were  violated  by  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation  at  the  election  held  in  that 
State  on  the  2d  of  November,  1875,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate 
the  testimony  taken,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  thereon. 

The  testimony  will  fully  support  the  allegation  that  force,  fraud,  and 
intimidation  were  used  generally  and  successfully  in  the  political  can- 
vass of  1875. 

But  before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  conclu- 
sions sustained  and  warranted  by  the  proof,  the  committee  think  it 
proi>er  to  refer  to  the  suggestions  and  excuses  offered  in  justification  of 
the  outrages  committed. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Governor  Ames  was  an  unfit  person  to  hold 
the  oflBce  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  year  1873;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  committee  find  from  the  evidence,  as  well  as  from  general  report  in 
Mississippi,  that  Governor  Ames  was  not  only  not  amenable  to  any  just 
charge  affecting  his  personal  integrity,  Iiis  character  as  a  public  officer, 
or  his  ability  for  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  that  State,  but  that 
bis  fitness  in  all  these  particulars  was  sustained  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  not  in  accord  witli  him  politically.  The  committee  refer 
especially  to  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  appointed  by 
the  existing  government  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

The  evidence  submitted  tends  strongly  to  show,  what  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  there  were  many  persons  in  office  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
especially  in  elective  offices,  in  the  several  counties,  who  were  either  inca- 
pable or  dishonest ;  and  there  were  a  few  of  Jbhe  same  character  connected 
with  the  State  government.  The  conduct  of  these  persons,  however, 
was  not  approved  by  the  governor  nor  by  the  masses  of  the  republican 
party. 

Complaints  and  charges  against  a  class  of  persons  called  ''  carpet-bag- 
gers "  are  frequent  in  the  depositions  of  witnesses  opposed  to  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  State.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  a  small  number  of 
the  immigrants  from  other  States  misused  the  confidence  of  the  black 
people,  secured  office,  and  betrayed  the  trusts  confided  to  them.  But 
the  number  of  such  persons,  compared  to  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants, was  very  small ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  great  m^ority 
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are  iutelligent,  aprigbt,  and  brave  men  from  the  North  who  are  entirely 
incorruptible,  and  who,  in  peril  of  their  lives,  are  now  straggling  against 
serioas  odds  to  maintain  their  political  opinions  and  to  secare  a  just 
administration  of  the  Government. 

It  is  alleged  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the  expenses  of 
the  State  have  been  unnecessarily  increased,  and  that  heavy  taxes  have 
been  imposed  for  which  no  adequate  return  has  been  received  by  the 
people.  Comparisons  are  made  between  the  rate  of  taxation  previous 
to  the  war  and  since  the  year  1870,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  extorted  from  the  people,  and  wasted,  or,  through 
negligence  and  extravagance,  misapplied. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  taxes  are  higher  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi than  they  were  previous  to  1860  5  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  far 
less  than  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  where  no  serious  complaints 
are  made  against  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  previous  to  the  war  taxes  were  not 
levied  for  the  support  of  schools  in  Mississippi ;  indeed,  there  was  no 
system  of  public  instruction  ;  and  that  since  the  war  school-houses  have 
been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  both  races,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  including  schools  for  training  teachers. 

It  is  also  true  that  previous  to  the  war  the  titxes  were  imposed  upon 
slaves  and  upon  business,  while  since  the  war  the  taxes  have  been  laid 
chiefly  upon  personal  property  and  upon  land. 

In  1873  the  State  expenses  were  $953,000 ;  in  1874,  $908,000 ;  and  in 
1875  the  expenses  were  only  $618,000.  The  State  debt,  not  including 
trust-funds,  is  only  $500,000. 

A  tax  of  $1.60  upon  each  person  will  pay  the  public  debt  and  meet 
the  current  expenses  for  a  year.    (Testimony,  p.  8.) 

Attorney-General  Harris  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty-six  years :    He  says. 

Take,  for  example,  20  years  of  democratic  rule  in  Mississippi,  and  see  what  auioant 
of  money  their  own  records  show  were  expended,  and  they  held  nninterrapted  sway, 
as  we  can  best  ascertain  from  tlie  reports  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  made  to  biennial 
sebsions  of  their  leginlature.  Take  the  20  years,  from  1850  to  1870,  and  compare  it 
with  six  years  of  republican  rule,  from  1870  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  following  is  shown  : 

Expenditures : 

1850 $295,933  48 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 


226,407  41 
802, 579  76 
229,288  45 
584,296  84 
311,578  19 

1856 784,896  79 

1857 1,067,086  57 

1858 614,659  00 

1859 707,015  00 


5,623,741  49 


1860 1663,536  55 

1861 1,824,161  75 

1862 6,819,^94  54 

1863 2,210,794  23 

1864 5,446,732  06 

1865 1,410,250  13 

1866  1,860,809  89 

1867 625.817  29 

1868 525,678  80 

1869 463,219  71 


20,208,894  95 
5,623,741  49 


Total  expenditures  for  20  years 25,832,646  44 

Now,  take  the  republican  administration  for  six  years.    Expenditures  for — 


1870 $1,061,249  90 

1871 1,319,626  19 

1872 1,098,03169 


3, 478, 906  78 


1873 1953,030  00 

1874 908,330  00 

1875 618,259  00 


2, 479, 619  00 
3, 478, 906  78 

5, 957, 525  78 
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Total  expenditures  for  six  years,  |5,d57,525.78. 

The  twenty  years  of  democratic  administration  show  an  annual  average  <^ 
$1,291,6^.32.  The  six  years  of  republican  administration  show  an  annual  average  of 
$992,920.96. 

This  may  be  claimed  to  be  unfair,  as  it  embraces  four  years  of  the  war ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  let  us  strike  out  the  four  years  of  the  war,  or  the  amount  expended 
during  those  four  vears,  1861, 1862, 1863,  and  1864,  and  add  in  lien  thereof  the  amount 
expeoded  in  1860,  |663,536.55,  and  we  have  an  expenditure  of  $12,184,019.06,  or  an  an- 
nual average  of  $699,200.95,  as  against  $992,920.96.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  republican  administration  has  been  more  expensive  than  the  democratic  ad- 
ministration ;  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  this :  Before  the  war  the  taxes  were 
paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  everything  much  cheaper  than  since  the  war;  and  in 
January,  1870,  when  the  republicans  came  into  power,  State  warrants  were  worth 
about  sixty  or  sixty-five  cents  on  the  dollar ;  the  capitol  and  mansion  were  dilapi- 
dated ;  the  penitentiary  and  lunatic  asylum  were  too  small,  and  had  to  be  extended 
and  repaired,  and  all  the  improvements  cost  nearly  two  prices,  because  payments  were 
made  in  warrants  at*  their  reduced  value.  And  the  judiciary  system  was  rendered 
more  expeuoive  to  the  State  by  dispensing  with  the  probate  court,  the  expenses  of  which 
bad  been  formerly  paid  by  the  counties ;  this  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  chancery 
court,  and  the  number  of  citizens  had  more  than  doubled,  and  all  departments  of  State 
government  rendered  necessarily  more  expensive.  And,  again,  the  school  system  has 
been  carried  on  at  an  expense  very  large,  a  thing  that  had  never  existed  before  the  war. 
The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  the  six  years  has  been  about  $320,000  per  an- 
num. Let  us  add  a  few  items  which  have  been  necessary  since  the  war,  and  for  which 
no  expenditures  were  ever  made  by  the  democracy,  by  way  of  annual  averages,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  why  it  is  that  the  expenditures  have  ^een  larger  than  for- 
merly : 

For  school  purposes,  (as  above) $320, 000 

Probate  court  business  by  the  chancery  court,  (probates'  salaries  by  the  coun- 
ties,) (Code,  1857,  p.  423) 36,700 

Average  annual  improvements  on  public  buildings,  about 100, 000 

Coonty  record,  dec,  furnished,  (destroyed  during  the  war,  and  exhausted, 
&c.) 12,500 

Making  an  average  per  annum  of 469, 200 

Take  this  from  the  average,  $992,920.96,  leaves  $523,720.96.  These  were  necessary 
expenses,  never  incurred  by  a  democratic  administration.  The  only  common-school 
system  in  the  State  before  the  war  seemed  to  be  a  well-organized  system  to  squander 
uie  school-fund  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  the  same  was  donated  to  the  State  by  the 
Government,  as  the  history  of  the  fund  will  show.  Take  these  items  from  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  six  years  of  republican  administration,  and  the  average  is  reduced 
per  year  to  $523,720.96.  Thus  showing  the  average  animal  expense  of  the  republican 
administration  to  be,  on  the  old  basis  of  State  expenses,  actually  $75,480  less  thau  the 
avera^  expenses  under  the  democratic  rule  of  twenty  years,  with  less  than  one-half  of 
the  citizens  to  be  governed,  and  at  a  time  when  expenditures  everywhere  were  largely 
in  advance  of  former  years.  Many  other  items  of  extraordinary  expenses  have  been 
incnrred  since  January,  1870,  not  included  in  these  statements. 

Thio,  I  think,  shows  a  fair  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  last  26  years,  20 
years  of  democratic  rule  and  6  years  of  republican  rule. 

The  taxes  have  been  increased  and  decreased  for  the  various  State  purposes,  for  the 
six  years  alluded  to,  as  follows :  1870, 5  mills  on  the  dollar ;  in  1871  it  was  4  mills ;  in 
1872,  8i  miUs  ;  in  1873  it  was  12^  mills ;  in  1874  it  was  14  mills ;  in  1875  it  was  9i.  In 
the  last  three  years  there  was  a  school-tax  as  follows:  1873  and  1874  a  school-tax  of 
4  mills,  and  for  1875, 2  mills.  This  is  included  in  the  above  estimate,  and  the  counties 
were  restricted  in  their  levies  for  county  purposes  as  follows :  By  act  of  1872,  the 
counties  were  prohibited  from  levying  a  tax  which,  with  the  State  and  school  tax 
added,  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  1875  they  were  restricted  to  20 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

It  seems  that  the  real  complaint  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  to  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation, grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is,  in  the  main,  un- 
productive; and  to  evade  the  tax,  the  tax-payers,  in  giving  their  property  to  the  as- 
sessor, place  it  far  below  its  actual  value,  and  continue  year  after  year  to  reduce  the 
taxable  values  of  the  property. 

The  Statements  made  by  Hod.  G.  E.  Harris,  attorney-geDeral,  Capt. 
H.  T.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  E.  Barksdale  are  referred  to  as  presenting  both 
sides  of  the  ease,  and  famishing  the  best  means  at  the  command  of  the 
committee  for  a  jast  judgment. 

The  testimony  taken  tends  to  show  that  those  who  participated  in 
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I  he  raeaus  by  which  the  election  of  1875  was  carried  by  the  democratic 
])arty  rely,  for  justification,  upon  the  facts  of  maladministration,  as  set 
lorth  in  the  testimony  submitted  with  this  report. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  those  errors  and  wrongs,  if  admitted 
to  the  extent  claimed,  furnish  no  justification  whatever  for  the  outrages 
and  crimes  established  by  the  testimony. 

It  is  also  alleged  in  justification  of  the  acts  of  intimidation,  and  of  the 
crimes  committed*  during  the  canvass  and  at  the  election,  that  Gov- 
ernor Ames  had  organized,  or  attempted  to  organize,  a  force,  termed  the 
negro  militia.  At  the  time  of  the  riot  at  Clinton,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  at  least  thirty  persons,  there 
was  no  military  organization  in  the  State.  The  sum  of  $60,000 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  at  its  preceding  session,  for 
the  organization  and  support  of  a  military  force ;  and  the  event  at 
Clinton,  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  disturbances  in  other  portions  of 
the  State,  led  Governor  Ames  to  attempt  its  organization.  At  the 
same  time  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

PROCLAMATION. 

.  State  of  Mississirpi,  Executive  Office, 

Jackson^  September  7, 1875. 

Whereas  persons  have  formed  themselves  into  military  orgaDizations  in  various 
pai-ts  of  the  State  without  sanction  of  law,  and  such  organizations  are  moved  to  the 
support  of  each  other  from  point  to  point  in  connties,  and  from  one  county  to  another, 
without  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  peace  officers  of  such  counties,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  authority  of  the  State  Government;  and 

Whereas  such  organizations  have  overthrown  civil  government  in  Yazoo  county,  set 
it  at  defiance  in  Hinds  County,  and  created  distrust  and  fear  in  Warren  and  other 
counties,  causing  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  compelling  many  persons  to  flee  from  their 
homes ;  and 

Whereas  such  action  has  already  caused  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  people; 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  result  in  incalculaole  evil ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Adelbert  Ames,  governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  do  hereby 
make  proclamation,  and  command  all  persons  belonging  to  snch  organizations  to  dis- 
band forthwith ;  and  I  hereby  require  all  citizens  to  render  obedience  to,  and  assist  the 
peace  officers  of  the  various  counties  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  be  affixed,  this  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1875. 

[L.  rt.]  ADELBERT  AMES. 

By  the  Governor : 
James  Hill,  Secretary  of  State, 

Some  of  the  oflBcers  selected  by  him  were  native-born  white  citizens 
who  had  served  in  the  late  war  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  and  he 
solicited  and  accepted  recraits  from  the  white  as  well  as  from  the  black 
population.    (See  testimony  of  General  Hurst,  p.  87.) 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  it  is  now  claimed,  was  the  oc- 
casion seized  by  the  democrats  for  organizing  and  arming  themselves, 
ostensibly  to  resist  the  black  militia ;  but,  in  fact,  such  organization  had 
been  effected  previously,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  concerning  the 
€linton  riot,  and  in  the  end  it  became  the  means  by  which  the  colored 
inhabitants  and  the  white  republicans  of  the  State  wereoverawed,  intimi- 
dated, and  deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  (See  testimony  of  Hon. 
H.  Swann,  pp.  307,  308 ;  W.  A.  Montgomery,  p.  546 ;  and  others.) 

Tbese  organizations  were  the  instruments  also  by  which  numerous 
murders  were  committed  upon  persons  who  were  then  active,  or  who 
had  been  active,  in  the  republican  party. 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  conference  entered  into  by  General  J.  Z. 
George,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee,  and  Governor 
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Ames,  on  the  13tb  of  October,  1875,  the  attempt  to  organize  the  militia 
was  abandoned.  General  George  on  his  part  agreeing  to  secure  a  peaceful 
election  and  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise  by  every 
citizen.  The  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  governor  was  faithfully 
kept,  bnt  the  promise  made  by  General  George  was  systematically  dis- 
regarded by  the  democrats  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  State. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  white  people  in  the  canvass  and  on 
the  (lay  of  election  find  no  justification  whatever  in  the  acts  or  the 
policy  of  Governor  Ames  concerning  the  State  militia. 

The  effort  on  his  part  to  organize  the  militia  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  seems  to  the  committee  to  have  been  not  only  lawful  but 
proper,  and  the  course  of  the  democrats  in  organizing  and  arming  them- 
selves to  resist  the  governor  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
was  unlawful,  and  the  proceedings  should  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
State  authorities  if  possible;  and,  in  case  of  failure  on  their  part,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  militia  shall  consist 
of  the  able-lxxlied  male  citizens  between  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
the  age  of  forty-five  years,  and  the  legislature  provided  for  its  organiza- 
tion, by  an  act  passed  at  its  first  session  in  the  year  ].870.  It  was  the 
doty  of  the  governor  to  use  the  militia  for  the  suppression  of  such  riots 
as  those  of  Vicksburgh  and  Clinton,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  white  or  the  black  race  was  most  responsible  therefor. 

in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  riot  at  Clinton  was  in  harmony 
with  the  i>olicy  previously  adopted  by  democrats  in  that  vicinity,  and 
designed  to  intimidate  and  paralyze  the  republican  party.  The  testi- 
mony shows  that  the  riot  was  inaugurated  by  a  body  of  eight  or  ten 
young  men  from  Raymond,  who  acted,  apparently,  under  the  advice  of 
the  Raymond  Gazette,  a  democratic  newspaper,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harper, 
an  aged  and  highly -respected  man,  according  to  th^  testimony  of  Frank 
Johnston,  W.  A.  Montgomery,  (p.  559,)  and  others. 

The  riot  occurred  September  4,  and  the  Raymond  Gazette,  as  early  as 
June  or  July,  gave  this  advice : 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  party  have  carried  this 
fjrst^^in  of  frand  and  falsehood  jast  far  enough  in  Hinds  County,  and  that  the  time  has 
cooie  when  it  should  be  stopped— peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  And  to 
itun  end  it  is  proposed  that  whenever  a  radical  pow-wow  is  to  be  held,  the  nearest 
aoti-nidical  club  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  discreet,  intelligent,  and  reputable  citi- 
KQs.  fully  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  nei&:hborhood,  and  well  known  as  men 
of  veracity,  to  attend  as  representatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  neighborhood  and 
eoQDty,  and  true  friends  of  the  negroes  assembled,  and  that  whenever  the  radical 
•{Kakers  proceed  to  mislead  the  negroes,  and  open  with  falsehoods,  and  deceptions, 
aiMi  misrepresentations,  the  committee  stop  them  right  then  and  there,  and  compel 
them  to  tell  truth  or  quit  the  stand. 

Nor  do  these  outrages  find  any  excuse  in  the  statement  made  repeat- 
edly by  witnesses,  that  the  negroes  were  organizing  or  threatened  or 
eonteuiplated  organizing  themselves  into  military  bands  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  white  race.  The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  there 
were  not  only  no  such  organizations,  but  that  the  negroes  were  not  armed 
generally;  that  those  who  had  arms  were  furnished  with  inferior  and 
second-hand  weapons, and  that  their  leaders,  both  religious  and  political, 
had  discountenanced  a  resort  to  force.  Many  rumors  were  current  among 
the  whites  that  the  negroes  were  arming  and  massing  in  large  bodies, 
but  in  all  cases  these  rumors  had  no  basis. 

In  a  sentence,  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  the  statements  made  that 
there  was  any  justifiable  cause  tor  the  recent  proceedings  in  Mississippi 
are  without  foundation. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  a  con- 
trolling part,  and,  as  we  think,  a  majority,  of  the  white  democratic  voters 
of  the  State  were  engaged  in  a  systematic  effort  to  carry  the  election,  and 
this  with  a  purpose  to  resort  to  all  means  within  their  power,  including 
on  the  part  of  some  of  them  the  murder  of  prominent  persons  in  the  re- 
publican party,  both  black  and  white. 

There  was  a  minority,  how  large  the  committee  are  unable  to  say, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  outrages  which  by  this  report  are  proved  to 
have  taken  place.  This  minority,  however,  is  for  the  time  overawed 
and  as  powerless  to  resist  the  course  of  events  as  are  the  members  of  the 
republican  party.  Under  more  favorable  circumstances  they  may  be 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  order,  and  redeem  the  State  from 
the  control  of  the  revolutionary  element. 

(1.)  The  committee  find  that  the  young  men  of  the  State,  especially 
those  who  reached  manhood  during  the  war,  or  who  have  arrived  at  that 
condition  since  the  war,  constitute  the  nucleus  and  the  main  force  of  the 
dangerous  element. 

As  far  as  tbe  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  throws  any  light  upon 
the  subject,  it  tends,  however,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  democratic 
organizations,  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the  State,  encouraged  the 
young  men  in  their  course,  accepted  the  political  advantages  of  their 
conduct,  and  are  in  a  large  de^^ree  responsible  for  the  criminal  results. 

(2.)  There  was  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  white  employers  to 
compel  the  laborers  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  This  disposition  was 
made  manifest  by  newspaper  articles,  by  the  resolutions  of  conventions, 
and  by  the  declarations  of  landowners,  planters,  and  farmers  to  the 
workmen  whom  they  employed,  and  by  the  incorporation  in  contracts  of 
a  provision  that  they  should  be  void  in  case  the  negroes  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket. 

(3.)  Democratic  clubs  were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  able-bodied  members  were  also  organized  generally  into  military 
companies  and  furnished  with  the  best  arms  that  could  be  procured  in 
the  country.  The  fact  of  their  existence  was  no  secret,  although  persons 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  were  excluded  from  membership. 
Indeed  their  object  was  more  fully  attained  by  public  declarations  of 
their  organization  in  connection  with  the  intention,  every  where  ex- 
pressed, that  it  was  their  purpose  to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards. 

In  many  places  these  organizations  possessed  one  or  more  pieces  of 
artillery.  These  pieces  of  artillery  were  carried  over  the  counties  and 
discharged  upon  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  republican  meetings, 
and  at  meetings  held  by  the  democrats.  For  many  weeks  before  the 
election  members  of  this  military  organization  traversed  the  various 
counties,  menacing  the  voters  and  discharging  their  guns  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  This  statement  is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  Capt. 
W.  A.  Montgomery,  Capt.  E.  O.  Sykes,  J.  D.  Vertner,  leading  democrats 
in  their  respective  counties,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  a  large  number 
of  trustworthy  republicans. 

(4.)  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
election,  it  was  impossible,  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties,  to  hold 
republican  meetings.  In  the  republican  counties  of  Warren,  Hinds, 
Lowndes,  Monroe,  Copiah,  and  Holmes  meetings  of  the  republicans  were 
disturbed  or  broken  up,  and  all  attempts  to  engage  in  public  discussion 
were  abandoned  by  the  republicans  many  weeks  before  the  election. 

(5.)  The  riots  at  Vicksburgh  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  Clinton  on  the 
4th  of  September,  were  the  results  of  a  special  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  democrats  to  break  up  the  meetings  of  the  republicans,  to  destroy 
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the  leaders,  aud  to  inaugarate  an  era  of  terror,  not  only  in  those  conn- 
ties,  but  thronghout  the  State,  which  would  deter  republicans,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  the  negroes,  from  organizing  or  attending  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially deter  them  from  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  day 
of  the  election.    The  results  sought  for  were  in  a  large  degree  attained. 

(6.)  Following  the  riot  at  Clinton,  the  country  for  the  next  two  days 
was  scoured  by  detachments  from  these  democratic  military  organiza- 
tions over  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  and  a  large  number  of  unoffending 
l)ersons  were  killed.  The  number  has  never  been  ascertained  correctly, 
bat  it  may  be  estimated  fairly  as  between  thirty  and  fifty. 

Among  the  innocent  victims  of  those  days  of  horror  and  crime  was 
Mr.  Wm.  P.  llaffa,  a  white  man,  a  teacher  by  profession,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  by  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  candidate  for  re- 
election upon  the  republican  ticket.  He  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia 
witb  his  family  until  the  year  1870,  when  he  emigrated  to  Mississippi 
for  the  purpose  of  planting.  The  story  of  his  assassination  as  related 
by  his  wife  fs  here  given  in  full : 

ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  HAFFA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  7, 1876. 
Mn».  Alzina  F.  Haffa  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  Have  yon  lived  in  Mississippi,  and  if  so,  how  long? — Answer.  Yes, sir; 
it  will  be  seven  years  next  February  since  I  went  there. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  live  before  thatf — A.  In  Philadelphia,  my  native  place. 

Q.  What  was  your  husband's  name  T — A.  William  P.  Ha£fa. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Mississippi  with  him  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  living  now  f  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  time  when  he  died  and  the  circumstances  ot 
bis  death  T — A.  Do  you  desire  me  to  state  anything  previous  to  that  T 

Q.  You  can  state  just  what  took  place  in  Mississippi  that  yon  think  important. — A. 
We  were  there  about  two  months  and  a  half  or  three  months 

(J.  When  did  you  go  there?— A.  In  February. 

Q.  What  year! — A.  1870— seven  years  next  February.  Mr.  Haffa  went  there  for  the 
porpose  of  raising  cotton  and  corn. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  live? — A.  In  Hinds  County,  third  district. 

VISITED  TO  DEFINE  HIS  POLITICS. 

Q.  Near  what  town  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  many  miles  from  Vicksbnrgh,  I  don't 
reniemb^^r;  but  we  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Auburn,  Miss. ;  I  think  it  was  two  or 
three  miles. 

After  we  had  been  living  there  about  three  months  we  were  waited  upon  by  the 
owners  of  the  land,  and  they  asked  Mr.  Haffa  whether  he  was  a  friend  to  the  white 
people  or  to  the  nigger,  using  a  profane  word.  They  called  him  outside  and  I  followed 
Eiim  and  stood  at  the  door  and  heard  what  they  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  people  were  f — A.  Frank  and  William  Bash,  the  owners 
of  the  land.  William  Bush  was  not  an  owner,  but  Frank  was.  William  Bush  was  the 
agent  for  his  wife  and  did  all  the  bnsiness  connected  with  the  estate  which  belonged 
to  bis  wife.    Her  name  was  Mollie  Bush. 

Mr.  Haffa  said  be  was  a  friend  to  any  one,  be  he  black  or  white,  that  was  deserving 
of  his  friendship.  Then  they  said  to  him,  **  We  understand  that  yon  are  a  friend  of 
the  nigger,"  nsiug  profane  language;  and  they  made  some  other  remarks,  I  don't  re- 
loetuber  what;  but  they  went  away,  and  a  short  time  after  that  they  came  back  and 
inquired  f«)r  him.  He  was  not  in  ;  he  was  out  in  the  field.  They  went  out  there  where 
be  was,  and  my  little  boy,  who  was  out  there,  said  that  they  used  some  insulting  Ian- 
goage  toward  Mr.  Haffa,  and  that  they  threatened  him.  He  came  in  very  much  ex- 
cited from  the  field  and  said  to  me,  **  Mamma,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  difficulty  here." 

ELECTED  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Then  the  colored  people  nominated  him  for  squire — magistrate — and  he  received  his 
appointment  from  Governor  Alcorn,  who  was  then  governor  of  Mississippi.  That 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  white  people.    They  declared  no  northern  man  should 
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come  down  there  and  rule  them.  So  they  sent  up  a  number  of  petitions  to  have  him  re- 
moved. Governor  Alcorn  said  there  was  nothing;  against  him  that  he  could  find  out,  and 
unless  there  was  something  else  agaiust  him  than  nis  birth  he  could  not  do  anything, 
as  long  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  colored  people. 

So  then  he  fulfilled  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  nrst  election  came  on  and  he  was 
renominated  for  the  same  position,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  people  at  that  time. 
Then  he  had  occasion  to  have  some  business  with  these  people,  the  Bushes. 

MR.  HAFFA  LASHED. 

Q.  Was  it  private  or  public  business  T — A.  I  have  forgotten  now ;  I  cannot  say.  They 
came  t<i  the  house  one  Saturday  afternoon  ;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  but  any- 
how they  got  the  colored  people  all  to  leave  the  premises  except  one,  an  old  colored 
woman  ;  she  could  not  get  away.  They  came  to  the  house  and  asked  me  if  Mr.  Haffa 
was  in.  I  said,  ^'  Yes.''  They  said  they  wanted  to  see  him.  I  went  to  the  door  as  usual 
— I  always  went  to  the  door  when  there  was  white  people  come  around,  for  I  was  very 
much  afraid  of  them  myself. 

So  they  got  him  out  by  a  tree  a  short  distance  off,  and  they  had  hitched  their  horses 
to  that  tree.  I  watched  them,  and  thoy  took  a  cowhide  and  commenced  to  lash  him 
very  freely  with  it.  I  ran  out  and  grasped  him  around  the  waist.  They  said,  "  We 
will  show  you  what  southern  blood  is.*'  Mr.  Haffa  never  said  a  word.  I  said,  **  Mr. 
Bush,  you  nave  a  wife  in  heaven  and  a  child  also,  here ;  remember  what  your  fate  will 
be.  I  am  here  among  strangers."  He  says,  "  Well,  you  have  got  no  business  to  be 
down  here  among  such  an  illiterate  class  of  people." 

MRS.  HAFFA  INJURED. 

And,  finally,  I  kept  on,  and  I  presume  it  lasted  over  an  hour,  perhaps  two  hours ;  and 
they  kept  on  until  they  got  up  to  the  house,  and  then  Frank  Bush  tooK  hold  of  me  and 
threw  me  violently  against  a  sill  in  front  of  the  door,  and  the  effects  of  it  I  have  never 
got  over  yet.  I  was  laid  up  in  consequence  of  it  for  about  a  mouth.  I  was  taken  to 
Jackson,  Miss.  Senator  Caldwell,  of  Mississippi,  a  colored  man,  paid  my  expenses 
there,  which  cost  him  $50.  I  was  there  for  a  month  to  be  recuperated  ;  I  was  not  able 
to  be  home  at  all ;  they  bad  no  hopes  of  me. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Haffa  had  gone  to  Jackson  to  make  his  bond  for  his  position 
as  magistrate  for  the  second  term.  He  was  there  for  a  few  days  and  then  went  back 
and  attended  to  his  business,  leaving  me  there. 

HER  HUSBAND  INSULTED— HER  BOY  FIRED  AT. 

Then  I  went  home,  and  there  was  nothing  of  any  moment  occurred  for  several 
months.  Then  Robinnett,  a  brother-in-law  of  these  Rushes,  met  Mr.  Haffa  coming 
from  the  depot  with  my  little  boy,  who  was  on  a  mule,  and  Mr.  Haffa  was  on  a  horse. 
Robinnett  came  up  to  Sir.  Haffa  and  took  hold  of  his  whiskers,  and  told  him  he  wanted 
him  to  come  down  off  his  horse  and  he  would  have  it  out  with  him  there.  Mr.  Haffa 
somehow  got  away  from  him  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  horse  ran,  and  then 
Robinnett  fired  at  my  little  boy. 

ATTEMPT  AT  ASSASSINATION. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  he  could  nut  get  out  any  warrant  to  have  the  man  ar- 
rested, and  there  was  never  anything  done  with  him.  So,  repeatedly  after  that,  the 
Bushes  made  attempts  at  Mr.  Hafi'a,  and  Mr.  Haffa  had  always  somebody  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  He  had  to  be  guarded  by  the  colored  people.  Even  in  going  to 
the  stable,  which  was  no  farther  than  from  here  across  the  street,  he  was  afraid  of  his 
life.  One  evening  after  he  eame  home  from  the  depot — he  went  there  generally  of  a 
Saturday  to  get  his  mail — a  son  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors — I  think  he 
was  a  supervisor;  he  was  an  officer  anyhow ;  his  name  was  Fatheree.  I  always  an- 
swered the  door  if  anybody  called  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  night, 
for  I  thought  I  might  do  better  than  Mr.  Haffa.  He  came  to  the  door  and  says,  '*  Is  Mr. 
Haffa  in  f"  Says  I,  "Yes,  sir."  He  says,  "I  wish  to  see  him  on  business."  I  said, 
"  Won't  you  alight  and  walk  in  T"  He  said,  **  No  "  I  went  in  and  told  Mr.  Haffa,  and 
I  went  out  with  a  candle,  and  he  says  to  me,  *'  Mamma,  you  go  in  ;  it  is  too  cold  for 
you  here,  you  will  take  cold."  The  young  man  says  to  him,  '*Send  your  wife  in;  I 
want  to  talk  about  business  and  it  is  not  prudent  for  ladies  to  be  present."  There  was 
a  colored  woman,  a  school-teacher,  there,  standing  by  me.  Mr.  Haffa  then  spoke  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  than  usual,  for  me  to  go  in,  ai  d  I  went  to  turn  around  with  the 
candle  to  go  in  when  this  colored  woman  jnst  shook  her  head  that  way,  [indicating,] 
and  I  said,  "  I  will  not  go  in  ;"  and  I  turped,  and  at  that  moment  saw  a  pistol  aimed  at 
Mr.  Haffa.  He  had  it  cocked,  but  Mr.  Haffa  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  and  made  him 
get  down  off  his  horse,  and  put  him  in  the  cotton-house  and  locked  him  up  until  next 
morning.  In  the  morniug  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  prayed  to  be  let  out,  and  asked 
Mr.  Haffa's  pardon,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  anything. 

Mr.  Haffa  thought,  probably,  on  account  of  the  feeling,  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
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lenient  than  to  nee  harsh  means,  though  he  had  him  in  his  power ;  so  he  let  him  out; 
uid  said  he,  **  Squire,  won't  you  give  me  my  pistol  f'  It  was  a  small  Derringer  pistol. 
Mr.  Haffa  said,  **  I  don't  know  that  I  will."  He  said,  "  Will  you  give  it  back  to  me, 
please  ?  I  will  promise  you  I  won't  do  any  such  thing  as  that  again,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  hut  I  was  put  up  to  do  it."  Mr.  Haffa  said,  '*  Who  put  you  up  to  do  it  f"" 
and  he  would  not  say  who  it  was;  and  he  gave  bim  back  his  pistol,  and  he  went  home. 
Two  or  three  days  after  that  his  mother  called  on  me — Mr.  Haffa  was  nbseot  at  the 
time— and  made  an  apology  to  me  for  the  conduct  of  her  son.  Mr.  Haffa  says,  '*  We 
will  think  nothing  about  it ;  we  will  let  it  slide,  as  long  as  he  made  reparation  for  it.. 
In  that  way  probably  I  can  overcome  them  by  kindness." 

MRS.  HAFFA  TEACHES  SCHOOL  AND  ADVISES  COLORED  VOTERS. 

Then  he  came  on  North  here  and  remained  a  year,  and  left  me  there  as  teacher.  I 
have  been  teacher  there  ever  since  the  public  schools  have  been  in  vogue.  The  school- 
bouse  was  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  jny  house,  and  we  held  all  our  club  meet- 
ings there,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Haffa  I  attended  to  the  business  of  the  colored 
people ;  was  their  secretary  part  of  the  time,  and  I  did. various  other  things  for  them. 

During  the  election  of  SicKee  the  colored  people  waited  on  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  persuade  them  to  vote  for  McKee.  They  leit  it  all  to  me  whether  he  was  the 
right  kiod  of  a  man  for  them  to  have  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Haffa  speak  very  happily  uf  Mr.  McKee  as  well  as  several  of  his  intimate  friends  at 
Jackson,  one  of  whom,  I  think,  was  Captain  Fisher ;  so  I  said  to  them,  *^  Vote  for 
McKee;  vote  the  repnblican  ticket  straight  through  ;  don't  allow  anything  to  iutlnence 
you  against  voting  that  ticket."  They  had  implicit  confidence  in  me  from  the  fact 
of  my  being  there  so  long ;  and  they  always  consulted  me  in  every  respect  during  Mr. 
Haffa's  absence. 

I  taught  day-school  and  night-school  up  to  the  day  of  Mr.  Haffa's  murder.  He  came 
hack,  1  don't  remember  exactly  what  time,  but  I  think  it  was  in  May — April  or  May^ 
•ome  where. 

MR.  HAFFA  TEACHES  SCHOOL. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  T — A.  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago  last  May,  if  my  memory 
wrves  me  right.  The  colored  people  waited  on  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
tiieir  school  to  teach,  about  seven  miles  from  there.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  or  not.  They  askecl  him  if  he  would  take  an  office  at  the  next  election.  Said 
they,  **We  are  determined  to  have  you  somewhere,  because  we  are  afraid  we  are  going 
to  lose  you.  We  are  very  much  afraid  of  that,  and  you  have  got  to  remain  here  with 
us." 

He  always  consulted  me  in  every  question  ;  said  he ;  **  Mamma,  what  would  you  ad- 
rise  me  to  do  T"  Said  I,  **  Do  just  as  you  think  best.  Jf  you  think  it  willl>e  remuner- 
ative, perhaps  you  had  better  take  the  school."  He  said  he  would  give  them  an  answer. 
So  they  came  again,  and  he  finally  determined  to  take  the  school,  and  he  taught  the 
school  up  to  the  time  he  was  assassinated. 

WARNED  OF  IMPENDINQ  DANGER. 

The  school  closed  on  Friday,  and  the  public  school  was  opened  the  following  Mon- 
day ;  and  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  September — I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  between 
two  and  three  or  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — but  my  affidavit  that  I 
made  out  in  Jackson  has  the  precise  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  now.  There  was  a 
namber  of  colored  people  waited  on  Mr.  Haffa  on  the  Sunday  before.  He  attended 
their  Sunday-school,  and  always  preached  there  Sunday  for  the  colored  people  ;  and 
he  came  back  and  they  said  to  him,  '*  Squire,  don't  you  feel  afraid  of  your  life  T  Don't 
yoa  feel  timid  7"  He  said,  '*No ;  I  am  not  timid."  They  said  that  the  white  people 
said  they  were  going  to  destroy  very  many,  and  that  they  were  not  going  to  escape  a 
Hmb,  and  that  he  was  mentioned  as  one  of  them.  Said  he,  "  O,  no ;  there  is  so  much 
braggadocio  about  them,  I  don't  suppose  they  will  harm  me  now,  after  we  have  been 
Uring  here  so  many  years,  and  they  have  attempted  it  so  often." 

A  FEDERAL  OFFICER  APOLOGIZES  FOR  HIS  NEGLECT  OF  DUTY. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  when  we  were  first  struck,  how  he  would  take  it  to  court, 
and  a  gentleman  that  has  a  United  States  position,  he  came  to  him  and  apologized  for 
Dot  doing  his  duty  to  him.  I  think  he  is  now  United  States  marshal.  When  we  first 
went  there  he  was  sheriff,  and  the  Bushes  were  wealthy,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Haffa,  it  is 
no  use  for  you  to  be  butting  yourself  against  the  bricks  while  you  have  no  money  and 
the  Bashes  are  wealthy,  and  you  might  as  well  drop  the  case  right  away,  for  you  can't 
gain  anything." 

Bat  Mr.  Haffa  laid  his  damages  at  $10,000.  I  heard  Mr.  Haffa  say  that  himself;  and 
he  got  defeated  out  of  it.  Through  Mr.  Lake  not  sending  the  papers  to  the  proper 
place  at  the  circuit  court  our  damages  were  all  lost  and  we  never  got  anything. 

When  the  election  came  around  again  Lake  came  to  Mr.  Haffa  and  apologized  to 

8.  Eep.  527 ^n 
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him.    He  said,  **  1  am  very  sorry  for  ^^hat  has  happened  ;  it  was  my  fault  that  those 
papers  did  not  reach  their  destination/'    Says  Mr.  tiafifa,  **  Is  it  so  T"    Says  he,  "  Yes." 
Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lake's  first  name  f — A.  No,  sir.    They  told  me  that  he  had 
a  position  there  when  I  was  in  Jackson. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  HAFFA  DESCRIBED. 

We  were  aroused  by  the  barking  of  our  dog  furiously,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
September.  I  holloed,  "  Who  is  there  f"  and  no  answer.  I  repeats  it,  and  there  was 
no  answer.  And  then  Mr.  Hafia  got  up  and  said,  **  Who  is  there  T"  They  said,  '*  We 
will  let  you  know  who  is  there :"  or,  *'  You  will  know  who  is  there,"  or  something  to 
that  effect;  and  I  said,  "My  God!  they  have  the  yard  full  of  men."  I  presume  there 
were  from  50  to  75  men  barricading  the  whole  of  the  house.  And  they  had  not  only 
armed  themselves  with  one  or  two  weapons,  but  they  had  some  of  them  half  a  dozen, 
because  I  could  see  them.  They  had  them  buckled  around  them,  besides  the  musket 
that  they  carried. 

They  tried  to  unfasten  the  door  to  get  in,  but  we  had  a  small  crevice  where  we  could 
insert  our  foot  between  the  door  and  the  sill,  and  I  inserted  my  foot  between  the  door 
and  the  sill  and  kept  the  door  closed,  and  they  could  not  get  in.  My  dSiughter  assisted 
me  also.  Finding  they  could  not  get  in,  they  finally  took  one  of  the  fence-rails  and 
broke  the  door  down  and  part  of  the  furniture;  and  we  were  holloing  all  the  time, 
"Murder!  murder!"  and  no  one  came  to  our  assistance.  They  could  hear  me  hollo 
murder  for  about  two  miles,  as  the  neighbors  told  me  afterward.  Finally,  Mosely,  the 
'  agent  of  the  Singer  sewing-machine,  came  up  to  me  and  choked  me,  and  held  a  revol- 
ver close  to  my  head.  Before  he  choked  me  I  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid ;  if  you  will  take 
me  and  spare  my  husband  that  is  all  I  ask."  And  Mosely  said  to  me,  when  I  called  his 
name  several  times,  "  Sh — !  sh —  !"  I  had  a  nursing-baby  then,  and  it  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  screaming  After  I  was  choked  so  I  could  not  hollo  any  longer,  my  daughter 
came,  and  she  left  me  and  went  over  to  her  father ;  and  they  broke  a  shutter  off  the 
window  and  fired  at  Mr.  Hafia ;  and  my  little  boy  told  me  yesterday — I  have  him  at 
boarding-school,  at  least  at  a  house  out  in  Germantown — he  said  that  he  would  take 
oath  any  time  that  it  was  Jimmy  Whitehead  who  fired  one  of  the  shots  at  Mr.  Haffa ; 
and  Sid.  Whitehead,  the  owner  of  the  land  that  we  rented  our  land  from,  he  had  threat- 
ened Mr.  Haffa's  life  several  times,  which  the  children  know  of. 

They  fired  twice,  and  I  went  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  him  to  the  bed  ;  so  my 
daughter  and  I  assisted  him  to  the  bed ;  and — we  had  no  light ;  it  was  utter  darkness 
there — and  says  he  to  me,  "  Mamma,  I  want  water."  As  soon  as  I  could  get  a  light  I 
gave  him  water  and  laid  him  down,  and  ran  out  for  assistance,  and  sent  my  little  boy 
over  to  some  colored  people,  and  they  came  rushing  over. 

Finally  Sid.  Whitehead  came  along  and  refused  to  let  me  have  a  physician  ;  he  said  it 
was  no  use,  that  he  would  die  anyhow.  Mr.  Haffa  spoke  as  strongly  as  I  an)  speaking, 
and  he  asked  for  water,  and  that  was  all  he  asked  for.  He  said,  "  Mamma,  I  am  going 
to  die,"  and  he  asked  God  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  he  laid  his  head  on  my  shoul- 
der and  expired. 

THE    WIDOW  FORCED  TO  DENY  THAT  SHE  KNEW  ONE  OF  THE    ASSASSINS. 

So  after  the  colored  people  had  laid  him  away  I  said  to  Mr.  Sid.  Wbitehouse,  "  Mose- 
ley  is  the  one  that  choked  me ;  and  he  held  a  revolver  at  my  head ;"  and  Sid.  White- 
house  said,  "  You  know  Mr.  Moseley  was  not  here."  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir ;  he  was ;  "  and 
he  spoke  out — that  is  Jimmy  Whitehead — to  say  that  I  had  to  recall  those  words  for 
the  sake  of  my  life.    They  made  me  recall  it,  and  say  it  was  not  him. 

PROFANE  LANGUAGE— ABUSE  OF  NORTHERN  PEOPLE— A  COFFIN   REFUSED. 

They  came  there  together  and  set  up  the  first  night — Whitehead  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  and  they  did  nothing  but  use  profane  language  all  the  time,  and 
abuse  the  northern  people.  They  said  that  they  would  show  them  that  they  were  fully 
armed  now  and  ready  for  war  at  any  time,  and  that  they  could  not  rule  over  them  and 
do  as  they  pleased  with  them. 

They  would  not  allow  me  to  have  a  coffin  for  him  at  all.  Colonel  Griffin,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  here — so  he  told  me — he  came  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Haffa,  I  regret 
this  very  much."  Says  he,  "I  cannot  get  a  coffin  for  you,  for  they  won't  allow  any 
travel  through." 

Do  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  other  men  that  were  assassinated  the  same 
dayT 

ASSASSINATION  OF  A  FATHER  AND  SON. 

Q.  If  you  know  any  others  you  may  specify  them.  You  have  not  yet  given  the  date 
of  the  night  when  this  took  place? — A.  This  was  the  6th  of  September,  1875.  Well 
after  Mr.  Haffa  was  gone,  the  colored  people,  who  were  very  friendly  toward  us,  all  the 
colored  people,  they  were  there,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  any  one  come 
to  my  house  and  kill  me  in  as  brutal  a  manner  as  they  did  the  squire.    We  have  lost 
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oar  best  friend.^  The  names  of  the  people  who  said  this  were  Stevens;  and  his  wife 
said,  "  I  mast  go  home.''  He  says  to  her,  "  Tes,  yon  better  go  home,  for  I  will  be  the 
next  one,"  Mr.  Whitehead  saM,  "  Dolph  " — his  name  was  Adolph — "  you  better  be 
careful  how  you  talk,  or  the  men  will  be  after  you." 

So  about  11  o'clock  these  men  came  back  to  see  if  Mr.  Haffa  was  gone,  and  they  were 
looking  like  hungry  wolves ;  the  most  liendish-looking  men  I  ever  saw.  They  said, 
"Any  colored  people  secreted  about  your  premises  here  ?"  Says  I,  "  No,  sir."  There 
was  nobody  in  the  honse  then  but  my  children  and  Mr.  Haffa.  I  said,  "  There  is 
nobody  here,  but  you  are  privileged  to  come  in  and  examine  the  premises,  and  look 
up  the  chimney."  Two  of  them  alighted,  and  came  in  and  looked  around,  and  they 
aaid  that  was  all  they  wanted  to  know. 

They  went  over  to  these  colored  people's  houses,  and  took  the  Steveoses,  father 
and  son,  out,  and  stood  them  on  a  stomp  and  shot  them,  and  killed  them  instantly. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  these  people  who  came  to  your  house  the  last  time  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  know  them. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  last  time,  they  were  not ; 
the  first  time  they  were  disguised.  They  did  not  give  them  any  warning,  any  more 
than  they  did  Mr.  Haffa,  when  they  came  in  the  honse  and  took  them  out. 

They  said  they  had  a  large  day's  work  on  hand,  and  that  they  had  to  commence 
early  ;  and  during  that  day  they  perpetrated  a  number  of  murders.  They  were  after 
Senator  Caldwell,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  got  him  at  that  time  or  not;  I  never 
foond  out. 

THE  WIDOW  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE. 

Mr.  Whitehead  then  gave  me  ten  days'  notice  to  leave ;  and  so  the  colored  people 
harbored  me.  I  could  not  get  away  from  there,  as  no  one  came  in  and  out  of  the  depot, 
for  they  were  afraid  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Hafia  was  buried  in  a  rude  box,  and  just  the  colored  people  and  my  son  went 
along.    He  was  jast  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet ;  they  would  not  allow  it  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  that  I  must  leave,  that  we  were  looked  upon  as  spies  here.  The 
colored  people  harbored  me  until  I  got  a  conveyance  to  take  me  to  the  depot.  Finally, 
there  was  a  man,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Haffa's,  came  out  with  three  pistols  belted 
around  him,  and  said  he  would  take  us  in. 

THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  DISARMED. 

They  disarmed  all  the  colored  people  through  the  country  there,  took  their  arms 
from  them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any  ;  and  before  I  left  for  the  depot 
they  made  the  colored  people  break  np  their  clubs,  and  every  one  of  them  joined  the 
democratic  clubs ;  they  compelled  them  to  do  so  or  their  life,  one  or  the  other.  They 
were  given  ribbons,  and  I  could  see  them  marching  along  to  the  democratic  clubs  at 
Aabam  and  Utica ;  they  went  to  and  fro. 

CAPTAIN  MONTGOMERY  GIVES  HELP. 

We  went  to  the  depot,  and  there  they  sent  for  Captain  Montgomery.  I  had  no 
money,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  everything ;  I  had  not  even  a  change  of  clothing  ; 
and  Captain  Montgomery  raised  me  a  purs^  of  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars,  and  I 
went  to  Jackson.  I  had  to  make  some  purchases  there  for  the  children  ;  and  after  I 
zot  there  I  was  taken  into  Mr.  Wolfs  house,  the  saperintendent  of  education,  and  his 
umily  received  me  very  kindly.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hafifa's,  and  he  said 
he  would  do  all  he  could  for  me ;  but  he  could  not  have  me  there  at  his  house  at  all, 
hecause  his  life  would  be  in  jeopardy  ;  but  said  that  he  would  call  on  the  governor, 
and  that  he  would  send  his  officials  around  to  take  my  affidavit,  and  he  would  secrete 
me  at  the  hotel  and  pay  my  board  while  I  was  there.  This  is  the  document  that  he 
drew  up,  [exhibiting  paper.]- 

And  he  went  aroond  among  the  republican  members  of  the  government,  and  he  was 
chagrined  at  the  republicans  not  doing  more  than  they  did.  Governor  Ames  donated 
$5  and  gave  me  a  ticket  halt- way  to  Cincinnati ;  and  after  I  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with 
my  three  children  I  had  to  beg  my  way  on  to  Ph*iladelphia.  I  was  only^a  few  hours 
at  Mr.  Wolf's  house,  and  then  was  taken  to  the  hotel  there. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  youT — A.  I  have  two;  I  have  lostjmy  baby. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty-eight. 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  Square  Hodge,  a  colored  mau,  Sunday 
morning,  September  5,  is  thus  told  by  his  wife : 

ASSASSINATION  OF  SQUARE  HODOB. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 1876. 
Ann  Hodge  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  Eighteen  years  old. 
Q.  Have  you  been  married  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  your  hnsband's  name  T — A.  Square  Hodge. 

Q,  Where  do  you  live  now  T — A.  Eight  miles  below  Kaymond. 

Q.  Do  YOU  know  anything  about  the  Clinton  riot  last  September? — A.  I  was  not 
there.    I  know  my  husband  came  home  ;  he  was  there. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that  f — ^A.  On  Saturday.    The  riot  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  come  home  to  your  place  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  home  Satur- 
day Qigbt)  in  the  night. 

Q,  Was  he  hurt  T — A.  He  was  shot  in  the  arm. 

Q.  Could  he  use  his  arm  T — A.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not  use  it  at  all.    He  had  it  in  a  slin^. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  got  hurt  T — A.  Only  that  he  got  shot.  That  is  all  he  told 
me. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  at  home  that  night  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

WHITE   PEOPLE  CAME  FOR  HIM. 

Q.  On  Sunday  morning  what  happened  T — A.  The  white  people  came  there  after  him 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Who  were  they  T — A.  Henry  Quick,  Willy  Locke,  Bryan  McDonald,  John  McDon- 
ald, George  Allen,  John  McNeir,  and  Allen  Grafton  came.  « 

Q.  Any  more  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  any  more.  Two  or  three,  I  didn't  know 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  have  horses  or  come  on  foot  T— A.  All  riding. 

Q.  On  horses? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  guns  and  pistols. 

Q.  They  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  house  besides  yourself? — A.  Me  and  my  brother  there  and  another 
brother. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  John  Jones. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  My  other  brother,  Lewis,  and  brother  William,  and  my  mother 
and  little  children. 

Q.  How  many  children  ? — A.  Five  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir :  I  have  two. 

Q.  Did  these  meu  come  in  the  house  ? — A.  Allen  Grafton  and  John  McNeir  came  in. 
The  rest  staid  around  the  house. 

THEY  FIND  HODGE. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? — A.  They  made  my  brother  come  out  from  under  the  bed — my 
brother  John — and  asked  where  Square  was,  and  said,  "  Is  he  in  the  room  ?''  and  I  did 
not  tell,  and  said  I  did  not  know,  at  first.  Then  he  asked  if  they  had  been  at  the  Clin- 
ton riot,  and  I  said  that  I  did  not  know.  Then  he  said,  **  If  you  don't  tell,  I  will  shoot 
your  God  damned  brains  out."  They  made  him  come  out  from  under  the  bed,  and 
started  to  shoot  under  the  house — mother  put  the  children  under  the  house  ;  she  was 
scared  and  put  the  children  under  the  house,  and  they  gone  around.  There  is  two 
doors  in  the  house.  They  had  pistols  pointed  under  the  bouse,  and  I  told  them  that 
nobody  was  under  but  the  children.  Then  they  came  into  the  house,  but  could  not 
find  Square,  and  they  went  out  right  where  he  was,  and  snatched  off  the  weather- 
boards, only  one  in  the  room,  and  the  other  went  outside  the  door  and  snatched  the 
weather-board  and  turned  back  the  bed,  and  made  him  come  out,  and  called  him  a 
damned  son  of  a  bitch,  and  said  he  must  come  with  them.  Mr.  Quick  says,  **  I  told 
vou  this ;  if  you  had  listened  to  me  you  would  not  have  come  to  this,"  and  they  told 
him  to  put  his  shoes  on,  and  I  got  them  and  said  I  will  put  them  on  ;  and  I  had  to  put 
them  on  and  could  not  tie  them  very  well ;  and  some  one  said,  ^*  Let  the  Grod  damned 
shoes  be  ;  he  don't  need  any  shoes."  I  put  my  brother's jQoat  on  him,  and  they  carried 
him  before  them. 

Q.  On  the  horse? — A.  No,  sir;  he  walked  before  them  away  toward  Raymond. 

Q.  Now  what  happened  ? — A.  Nothing  else. 

"they  killed  him." 

Q.  What  became  of  your  husband  ?— A.  They  killed  him.  I  never  did  find  him  for 
a  week,  until  the  next  Saturday. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ?— A.  Near  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  last  bridge  to 
Kaymond,  in  the  swamp. 

Q.  Who  found  him  ? — A.  A  colored  man  who  was  running  off,  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rebs,  too,  and  he  come  across  the  body,  and  went  and  got  a  spade,  and  dug 
a  hole  and  put  a  blaze  on  the  trees  all  the  way  out,  and  then  we  got  the  news ;  and  Mr. 
Quick  he  took  and  made  a  box  for  us,  and  he  loaned  us  a  wagon,  and  we  went  after 
him  that  Saturday. 

THE  BODY  FOUND. 

Q.  You  found  his  body  ?— A.  The  buzzards  had  eat  the  entrails ;  but  from  the  body 
down  here  [indicating]  it  was  as  natural  as  ever.  His  shoes  were  tied  just  as  I  had 
tied  them.  The  skull  bone  was  on  the  outside  of  the  grave,  and. this  arm  was  oat 
slightly  and  the  other  was  off.    Some  we  didn't  find.    We  picked  up  the  rings  of  the 
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iMckbone.    We  got  the  pocket-book,  and  there  was  the  hat  hanging  up,  and  this  ring 
was  put  on  the  tree  and  the  blaok  one  was  on  the  ground ;  this  one. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  before  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  taking  an  oath  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  consequences  are  of  swearing  falsely  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  SENATOR  CALDWELL. 

An  equally  horrid  crime  was  the  murder  of  Senator  Caldwell  and  his 
brother,  at  Clinton,  Christmas  night.  A  history  of  the  events  of  that 
evening  is  given  by  Mrs.  Caldwell,  which  we  here  quote  in  her  own 
words. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Caldwsll  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Wlfat  is  your  name  T — Answer.  Margaret  Ann  Caldwell. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  live  T — ^A.  In  Clinton,  Hinds  County. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Caldwell,  formerly  senator,  your  hasband  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  Charles. 

Q.  When  did  he  die  T— A.  Thursday  night,  in  the  Christmas.  Him  and  his  brother 
was  killed. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  yon  know  of  his  death. — ^A.  I  know  when 
he  left  the  house  on  the  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Christmas,  between  dark  and  sun- 
down. In  the  beginning  of  the  day  he  was  out  on  his  fox-chase  all  day.  The  first 
eommencement  was  an  insult  passed  on  his  nephew,  and  he  came  out  home. 

STORY  OF  HIS   ASSASSINATION. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f — A.  David  Washington  ;  he  is  in  Washington  City  now.  He  is 
there  in  business;  watchman  in  the  Treasury  Department  now  ;  has  been  ever  since 
October,  I  think.  So  they  picked  a  fuss ;  Waddy  Rice  in  George  Washington's  black- 
smith shop  in  Clinton.  They  commenced  talking  this  way:  I  think  David  said  they 
asked,  *'  How  many  did  he  kill  on  the  day  of  the  Moses  Hill  riot  T  Who  did  he  shoot  f^' 
David  said  that  he  did  not  know  as  he  shot  anybody  ;  said  he  didn't  know  that  he  shot 
anybody.  They  told  him,  he  said,  ''  he  came  there  to  kill  the  white  people,  and  if  he 
did,  to  do  his  work  in  the  day,  and  not  to  be  seeking  their  lives  at  night.''  David  came 
immediately  back  to  my  house.  His  uncle  was  at  the  fox-chase.  I  said,  *^ Don't  go 
out  any  more.  Probably  they  are  trying  to  get  up  a  fuss  here." 
His  uncle  sent  him  down  for  somethiug.  He  staid  in  the  house  until  he  came. 
That  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  some  one  had  told  about  the  fuss 
picked  with  his  nephew,  and  he  walked  down  town  to  see  about  it,  I  suppose.  He 
was  down  town  a  half  hour,  and  came  back  and  eat  his  dinner,  and  just  between  dark 
and  sundown  he  goes  back  down  town  again.  He  went  down  town  knocking  about 
down  there.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing  down  there,  until  just  nearly  dusk, 
and  a  man,  Madison  Bell,  a  colored  man,  came  and  says,  "  Mrs.  Caldwell,  yon  had  bet- 
ter go  down  and  see  about  Mr.  Caldwell,  I  think  the  white  folks  will  kill  him ;  they 
are  getting  their  guns  and  pistols,  and  you  had  better  go  and  get  your  husband  away 
from  town." 

I  did  not  go  myself;  I  did  not  want  to  go  myself,  but  went  to  Professor  Bell  and  said 
would  he  go  and  get  him.    Mr.  Bell  went,  and  he  never  came  back  at  all  until  he  came 
back  under  arrest. 
I  was  at  my  room  until  jast  nearly  dark. 
The  moon  was  quite  young,  and  the  chapel  bell  rang. 
We  live  right  by  it.    I  knew  the  mioute  the  bell  tolled  what  it  all  meant. 
And  the  yooug  men  that  lived  right  across  the  street,  when  the  bell  tolled,  they 
rushed  right  out ;  they  went  through  the  door  and  some  slid  down  the  window  and 
over  they  sprang ;  some  went  over  the  fence.    They  all  ran  to  the  chapel  and  got 
their  guns.    There  was  150  guns  there  to  my  own  knowing;  had  been  there  since  the 
liot,  at  the  Baptist  chapel.    They  all  got  their  guns. 

I  went  down  towu,  and  then  all  got  ahead  everywhere  I  went;  and  some  of  them 
wanted  to  know  who  I  was,  but  I  hid  my  face  as  well  as  I  could.  I  just  said 
**  woman,"  and  did  not  tell  who  I  was. 

As  I  got  to  town  I  went  to  go  into  Mr.  Chilton's  store  and  every  store  was  closed 
jnst  that  quick,  for  it  was  early,  about  6  o'clock.  All  the  other  stores  were  closed. 
Chilton's  wan  lit  up  by  a  big  chandelier,  and  as  I  went  over  the  lumber-yard  I  saw  a 
dead  man.  I  stumbled  over  him,  and  I  looked  at  him,  but  I  did  not  know  who  it  was, 
and  I  went  into  Chilton's,  and  as  I  put  my  foot  up  on  the  store  steps,  standing  as  close 
maybe  a  few  feet,  (everything  was  engaged  in  it  that  day,)  there  was  Judge  Cabinis, 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  husband ;  a  particular  friend  to  him.  He  was 
standing  in  the  center  with  a  gun  with  a  blue  strap,  in  the  center  of  the  jam  ;  and  as  I 
went  to  go  in  thev  cussed  me  and  threatened  to  hurt  me,  and  "  make  it  damned  ho^ 
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for  me,^  and  the  jadge  among  the  balance;  bat  he  said  he  didn't  know  me  afterward 
And  they  all  stood ;  nobody  wonld  let  me  go  iu  |  they  all  stood  there  with  their  gnns. 

I  know  there  was  two  dead  men  there,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  hnsband  at  the 
time. 

I  stood  right  there,  and  as  I  stood  they  said  to  me,  **  If  you  don't  go  away  they  would 
make  it  very  damned  hot  for  me;"  and  I  did  not  say  anything, and  walked  off,  anc 
walked  right  over  the  dead  man.  He  waa  right  in  my  path  where  I  found  the  body 
He  was  lying  broadside  on  the  street.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  I  then  stooped 
and  tried  to  see  who  he  was,  and  they  were  cursing  at  me  to  get  out  of  the  town,  tc 
get  out. 

Then  I  went  up,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Bates  across  the  street,  my  next-door  neighbor 
I  seed  her  little  girl  come  up  by  us  and  she  said,  ''Aunt  Ann,  did  you  see  my  nncl< 
hereT"  I  said, " I  did  not.  I  saw  a  dead  iody  on  the  street:  I  did  not  see  who  h< 
was."  She  said,  **  What  in  the  world  is  goinjr  on  down  town  f "  Says  I,  "  I  don't  know 
only  killing  people  there."  She  says,  "Aaron  Bates's  hand  is  shot  all  to  pieces,  and  Dr 
Bangs  is  killed.''  He  was  not  killed,  but  was  shot  in  the  leg;  nobody  killed  but  m] 
husband  and  brother.  • 

I  went  on  over  to  the  house,  and  went  up-stairs  and  back  to  my  room  and  laid  dowi 
a  widow. 

After  I  had  been  home  I  reckon  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  nearly  an  hour,  Parsoi 
Nelson  came  up — Preacher  Nelson — and  he  called  me.  I  was  away  up-stairs.  He  calle( 
several  times,  and  I  heard  him  call  each  time.  He  called  three  or  four  times,  and  says 
"Answer;  don't  be  afraid;  nobody  will  hurt  you."  He  says, '/Don't  be  afraid;  an 
swer  me  ;"  and  after  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  answered  him  what  he  wanted  ;  an( 
he  said,  "I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news,  and  it  is  sad  news  to  you.  Nobody  tok 
me  to  come,  but  I  come  up  to  tell  you."  I  didn't  say  anything.  "Your  husband  ii 
dead,"  he  said  ;  "  he  is  killed,  and  your  brother,  too,  Sam." 

I  never  said  anything  for  a  good  while.  He  told  ine  nobody  would  hurt  m< 
then  ;  and  when  I  did  speak,  says  I,  "Mr.  Nelson,  why  did  they  kill  him  f  He  say! 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it."  He  said  just  those  words:  "I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  it."  He  says,  after  that,  "  Have  you  any  men  folks  about  the  place  T"  '. 
says,  "  No."    He  says,  *'  You  shan't  be  hurt ;  don't  be  afraid  of  us ;  you  shan't  be  hurtJ 

1  never  said  anything  whatever.    He  went  off. 

Sam's  wife  was  there  at  the  same  time  with  three  little  children.  Of  course  it  raisec 
great  excitement. 

After  a  length  of  time,  Professor  Hillman,  of  the  institute,  the  young  ladies'  schoo 
or  college,  he  brought  the  bodies  to  the  house ;  brought  up  my  husband,  him  and  Fran! 
Martin.  Professor  Hillman  and  Mr.  Nelson  had  charge  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the} 
brought  them  to  the  house ;  and  when  they  brought  them,  they  carried  them  in  the 
bed-room,  both  of  them,  and  put  them  there ;  they  seed  to  having  them  laid  out,  anc 
fixed  up,  and  all  that. 

Mn  Nelson  said  in  my  presence,  I  listened  at  him,  he  said,  "A  braver  life  never  hac 
died  than  Charley  Caldwell.  He  never  saw  a  man  died  with  a  manlier  spirit  in  hii 
life." 

He  told  me  he  had  brought  him  out  of  the  cellar. 

You  see  when  they  had  shot  Sam,  his  brother,  it  was  him  who  was  lying  there  oi 
the  street.  They  shot  him  right  through  his  head,  off  of  his  horse,  when  he  was  com 
ing  in  £rom  the  country,  and  he  fell  on  the  street.  He  was  the  man  I  stumbled  ove; 
twice.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  When  they  shot  him,  they  said  that  they  shoi 
him  for  fear  he  would  go  out  of  town  and  bring  in  other  people  and  raise  a  fuss.  H< 
found  out,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  his  brother  in  the  cellar,  so  he  just  lay  there  dead 
he  that  was  never  known  to  shoot  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  life — never  knew  how. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  Buck  Cabell  carried  him  into  the  cellar  ;  persuaded  him  to  g< 
out  and  drink ;  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  drink  with  him,  and  him  and  Buck  Cabel 
never  knowed  anything  against  each  other  in  bis  life  ;  never  had  no  hard  words.  Mj 
husband  told  him  no,  he  didn't  want  any  Christmas.  He  said,  "You  must  t-ake  f 
drink  with  me,"  and  entreated  him,  and  said,  "  You  must  take  a  drink."  He  then  tool 
him  by  the  arm  and  told  him  to  drink  for  a  Christmas  treat ;  that  he  must  drink,  anc 
carried  him  into  Chilton's  cellar,  and  they  jingled  the  glasses,  and  at  the  tap  of  th< 

f  lasses,  and  while  each  one  held  the  glass,  while  they  were  taking  the  glasses,  some 
ody  shot  right  through  the  back  from  the  outside  of  the  gate  window,  and  he  fell  U 
the  ground. 

As  they  struck  their  glasses,  that  was  the  signal  to  shoot.  They  had  him  in  th< 
cellar,  and  shot  him  right  there,  aud  he  fell  on  the  ground. 

When  he  was  first  shot,  he  called  for  Judge  Cabiuis,  and  called  for  Mr.  Chilton  ;  I 
don't  know  who  else.  They  were  all  around,  and  nobody  went  to  his  relief;  all  then 
men  standing  around  with  their  guns.  Nobody  went  to  the  cellar,  and  he  called  foi 
Preacher  Nelson,  called  for  him,  and  Preacher  Nelson  said  that  when  he  went  to  th< 
cellar  door  he  was  afraid  to  go  in,  and  called  to  him  two  or  three  times,  "  Don't  shooi 
me,"  and  Charles  said,  "  Come  in/'  he  wouldn't  hurt  him,  and  "  take  him  oat  of  th< 
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cellar  ;^  that  he  wanted  to  die  ia  the  open  air,  and  did  not  want  to  die  like  a  dog 
dosed  np. 

When  they  taken  him  ont, he  was  in  a  manner  dead,jnst  from  that  one  shot;  and 
they  brings  him  out  then,  and  he  only  asked  one  question,  so  Parson  Nelson  told  me — 
to  take  him  home  and  let  him  see  his  wife  before  he  died ;  that  he  oonld  not  live  long. 

It  was  only  a  few  steps  to  my  house,  and  they  would  not  do  it,  and  some  said  this. 

Nelson  carried  him  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  men  all  hallooed,  "  We  will 
save  him  while  we've  got  him ;  dead  men  tell  no  tales.''  Preacher  Nelson  told  me  so. 
That  is  what  they  all  cried,  ^*  We'll  save  him  while  we  got  him ;  dead  men  tell  no 
tales." 

Whether  he  stood  right  there  in  the  street  while  they  riddled  him  with  thirty  or 
forty  of  their  loads,  of  course,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  shot  him  all  that  many  times 
when  be  was  in  a  manner  dead.    All  those  balls  went  in  him. 

I  a  nderstood  that  a  young  gentleman  told  that  they  shot  him  as  belay  on  the  ground 
anti  ^  they  turned  him  over.    He  said  so.    I  did  not  hear  him. 

M''.  Nelson  said  when  he  asked  them  to  let  him  see  me  they  told  him  no,  and  he  then 
Baidf  taking  bcjjb  sides  of  bis  coat  and  bringing  them  up  this  way  so,  he  said,  '^  Remem- 
ber when  you  kill  me  you  kill  a  gentleman  and  a  brave  man.  Never  say  you  killed  a 
coward.    I  want  you  to  remember  it  when  I  am  gone." 

Nelson  told  me  that,  and  he  said  that  be  never  begged  tbem,  and  that  he  never  told 
them,  but  to  see  how  a  brave  man  could  die. 

Thev  can  find  no  cause ;  but  some  said  they  killed  him  because  he  carried  the  mili- 
tia to  Edwards',  and  they  meant  to  kill  him*  for  that.  The  time  the  guns  were  sent 
there  he  was  captain  under  Governor  Ames,  and  they  said  they  killed  him  for  that ; 
for  obeymg  Governor  Ames. 

After  the  bodies  were  brought  to  my  house.  Professor  Hillman  and  Martin  all  staid 
nntil  one  o'clock,  and  then  at  one  o'clock  the  train  came  from  Vicksburgh  with  the 
'^Modocs."  They  all  marched  up  to  my  house  and  went  into  where  the  two  dead 
bodies  laid,  and  they  '^nrsed  them,  those  dead  bodies,  there,  and  they  danced  and  threw 
open  the  melodeon,  aud  sung  all  their  songs,  and  challenged  the  dead  body  to  get  up 
aod  meet  tbem,  and  they  carried  on  there  like  a  parcel  of  wild  ludians  over  those  dead 
bodies,  these  Vicksburgh  "  Modocs."  Just  one  or  two  colored  folks  were  sitting  up 
io  the  room,  and  they  carried  on  all  that  in  my  presence,  danced  and  sung  and  done 
anything  they  could.  Some  said  they  even  struck  tbeoi ;  but  I  heard  them  curse  and 
challenge  them  to  get  up  and  fight.  The  Vicksburgh  Modocs  done  that  that  night. 
Then  they  said  they  could  not  stay  any  longer. 

Then  the  day  after  that  Judge  Cabinis  asked  me  was  there  anything  he  could  do, 
and  I  told  him,  I  said,  "Judge,  you  have  already  doue  too  much  for  me."  I  told  him 
be  bad  murdered  my  husband,  and  I  didn't  want  any  of  his  friendship.  Those  were 
the  words  I  told  him  the  next  day,  and  he  swore  he  did  not  know  me  that  time  ;  but  I 
saw  Judge  Cabinis  with  this  crowd  that  killed  my  husband.  I  saw  him  right  in  the 
midst,  and  then  he  made  his  excuse.  He  said  he  did  everything  he  could  for  Charles, 
and  that  he  was  crazy.    Well,  they  could  not  tell  anything  he  had  done. 

Tbey  said  Aaron  Page  was  shot  during  the  fuss. 

In  the  league  that  was  held  here  in  that  town,  that  day  my  husband  was  buried, 
tbey  all  said  that  he  did  not  shoot  him.  They  said  that  Aaron  Page  was  shot  acci- 
dentally ;  that  my  husband  did  not  kill  him.  All  started  up  from  picking  a  fuss  with 
bis  nephew. 

As  for  any  other  cause  I  never  knew  ;  but  only  they  intended  to  kill  him  because  for 
carrying  the  militia  to  Edwards' ;  for  obeying  Governor  Ames  ;  and  that  was  all  they 
bad  against  him. 

THE  MODOCS  AFTER  THB  CLINTON  RIOT. 

At  the  same  time,  when  they  had  the  Moss  Hill  riot,  the  day  of  the  dinner  in  Sep- 
tember, when  they  came  over  that  day,  tbey  telegraphed  for  the  Vicksburgh  "  Mo- 
docs" to  come  out,  and  tbey  came  out  at  dark,  and  when  they  did  come,  about  fifty 
came  out  to  my  house  that  night ;  and  they  were  breaking  the  locks  open  on  doors 
and  trunks;  whenever  they  would  find  it  closed  they  would  break  the  locks.  And 
tbey  taken  from  the  house  what  guns  tbey  could  find,  and  plundered  and  robbed  the 
bouse.    The  captain  of  the  Vicksburgh  **  Modocs,"  his  name  is  Tinney. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  f — A.  The  day  of  the  Moss  Hill  riot,  in  September. 

THREATS  AGAINST  MR.  CALDWELL  AFTER  THE  CLINTON    RIOT. 

Q.  When;  the  Clinton  riot T— A.  The  4th  day  of  September.  They  came  out, 
and  Tinney  staid  there,  and  at  daybreak  they  commenced  to  go,  and  he,  among 
others,  told  me  to  tell  my  husband  that  the  Clinton  people  sent  for  him  to  kill 
bim,  and  he  named  them  who  they  were  to  kill—all  the  leaders  especially,  aud  he 
says.  *'Tell  him  when  I  saw  him"— he  was  gone  that  night ;  he  tied  to  Jackson  that 
evening  with  all  the  rest — **  we  are  going  to  kill  him  if  it  is  two  years,  or  one 
year,  or  six;  no  difference;  we  are  going  to  kill  bim  anyhow.  We  have  orders 
to  kill  him,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it,  because  he  belongs  to  this  republican  party, 
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and  sticks  up  for  these  ne/j^es.''  Says  he,  "We  are  going  to  have  the  Sonth  back  in 
our  own  charge,  and  no  man  that  sticks  by  the  republican  party,  and  anv  man  that 
sticks  by  the  republican  party,  and  is  a  leader,  he  has  got  to  die/'  He  told  roe  that; 
and  tbat  the  southern  people  are  going  to  have  the  Sonth  back  to  ourselves,  and  no 
damned  northern  people  and  no  republican  party ;  and  if  your  husband  don- 1  join  us 
he  has  got  to  die.  Tell  him  I  said  so.''  I  told  him  what  he  said.  I  did  not  know  Tin- 
.  ney  at  the  time;  and  when  I  saw  my  husband  enter  I  told  him,  and  he  knew  him  from 
what  I  said,  and  he  saw  him  afterward  and  told  him  what  I  said.  He  just  said  that 
he  said  it  for  devilment.  They  carried  on  there  until  the  next  morning,  one  crowd 
after  another.  I  had  two  wounded  men.  I  brought  them  off  the  Moss  HiU  battle-field, 
and  these  men  treated  me  very  cruelly,  and  threatened  to  kill  them,  but  they  did  not 
happen  to  kill  them. 

CLINTON  RIOT. 

Next  morning,  before  sun  up,  they  went  to  a  house  where  there  was  an  old  black 
man,  a  feeble  old  man,  named  Bob  Beasley,  and  they  shot  him  all  to  pieces.  And  they 
went  to  Mr.  Willis's  and  took  out  a  man,  named  Gamaliel  Brown,  and  shot  him  all  to 
pieces.  It  was  early  in  the  morning;  and  they  goes  out  to  Sam.  Jackson's,  president  of 
the  club,  and  they  shot  him  all  to  pieces.  He  hadn't  even  time  to  put  on  his  clothes. 
And  they  went  out  to  Alfred  Hastings ;  Alfred  saw  them  coming.  And  this  was  before 
sun-up. 

Q.  This  morning  after  the  Clinton  riot  T— A.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  they  shot 
Alfred  Hastings  all  to  pieces,  another  man  named  Ben.  Jackson,  and  then  they  goes  out 
and  shoots  one  or  two  farther  up  on  the  Madison  road ;  I  don't  know  exactly ;  the 
name  of  one  was  Lewis  Russell.  He  was  shot,  and  Moses  Hill.  They  were  around  that 
morning  killing  people  before  breakfast.  I  saw  a  young  man  from  Vicksburgb  that  I 
knew,  and  asked  him  what  it  all  meant. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  Dr.  Hardesty's  son  ;  and  I  asked  him  what  did  it  mean,  their 
killing  black  people  that  day  f  He  says,  "  You  all  had  a  big  dinner  yesterday,  and 
paraded  around  with  your  drums  and  fags.  That  was  impudence  to  the  white  people. 
You  have  no  right  to  do  it.  You  have  got  to  leave  these  damned  negroes ;  leave  them 
and  come  on  to  our  side.  You  have  got  to  join  the  democratic  party.  We  are  going 
to  kill  all  the  negroes.  The  negro  men  shall  not  live."  And  they  don't  live ;  for  every 
man  they  found  they  killed  that  morning,  and  did  not  allow  any  one  to  escape  them, 
so  he  said.  So  he  told  me  all  they  intended  to  do  about  the  colored  people  for  having 
their  diuner  and  parading  there,  and  having  their  banners;  and  intended  to  kill  the 
white  republicans  the  same.  Didn't  intend  to  leave  any  one  alive  they  could  catch, 
and  they  did  try  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  went  down  on  Monday  morning  to  kill  the 
school-teacher  down  there,  Haffa,  but  he  escaped.  Jo  Stevens  and  his  son,  Albert  Stev- 
ens, I  believe,  was  his  name— they  just  murdered  them  right  on  through.  These  peo- 
ple staid  there  at  the  store  and  plundered  it,  and  talked  that  they  intended  to  kill 
them  until  they  got  satisfaction  for  three  white  people  that  was  killed  in  that  battle 
here.  I  can  show  who  was  the  first  white  man  that  started  the  riot ;  and  I  can  show 
von  I  have  got  his  coat  and  pants,  and  I  can  show  yon  how  they  shot  him.  They 
blamed  all  on  my  husband  ;  and  I  asked  what  they  killed  Sam  for;  asked  Dr.  Alex- 
ander. They  said  they  killed  him  because  they  were  afraid  he  would  toll  about  killing 
his  brother.  They  killed  my  husband  for  obeying  Governor  Ames's  orders,  and  they 
cannot  find  anything  he  did.  He  didn't  do  anything  to  be  killed  for.  Then  they  have 
got  his  pistols  there  and  they  .won't  give  them  to  me.  I  have  asked  I  don't  know  how 
many  times. 

The  outrages  were  generally  confined  to  the  republican  counties 
where  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  republican  majority  by  unlaw- 
ful means,  but  in  two  or  three  counties,  as  Wilkinson  and  Issaquena^ 
there  was  comparative  peace  at  the  election  and  during  the  canvass. 

Capt.  William  A.  Montgomery,  a  leading  democrat  and  a  commander 
of  five  military  companies,  with  the  designation  in  rank  of  major  of  bat- 
talion, testified  that  in  some  of  the  counties  there  was  no  military 
organization  ;  that  in  those  counties  the  democrats  did  not  try  to  carry 
the  election.  This  appears  to  have  been  true  of  the  two  counties  named; 
but  since  the  election,  namely,  in  December  and  May,  187G,  great  out- 
rages, attended  with  violence  and  murder,  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
evidently  with  the  design  of  overawing  the  colored  voters  and  preparing 
them  to  submit  t^  a  democratic  victory  in  the  coming  election. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  the  testimony  concerning 
the  events  in  Issaquena  County,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember last.   A  Colonel  Ball,  an  officer  in  the  confederate  service  during 
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ttie  war,  who  at  the  time  of  the  outrage  was  officiating  as  a  clergyman, 
took  command  of  a  body  of  armed  and  mounted  men  Sunday  morning, 
December  5,  and  traversed  the  country  below  Eolling  Fork  during  the 
day;  and  that  night  the  men  of  his  command  took  from  tbeir  homes 
at  least  seven  unoffending  negroes  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  Within 
the  next  two  days  five  other  leading  negroes  were  summoned  to  Boil- 
ing Fork,  and  there  compelled  to  sign  a  statement  by  which  they  be- 
came responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  all  the  negroes  in  tbeir  vicinity, 
with  the  exception  of  fourteen,  who,  in  fact,  by  that  stipulation,  were 
made  outlaws,  and,  as  a  consequence,  fled  from  their  homes  and  their 
families  and  abandoned  their  property.  ( This  statement  may  be  found 
in  the  testimony  of  W.  D.  Brown.)  Eeference  is  made  to  the  testimony 
ofW.  D.Brown  and  William  8.  Farri^h,  both  democrats  and  partici- 
pators in  the  outrages,  although  they  did  not  admit  that  they  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  killing  of  either  of  the  seven  men  who  were 
massacred  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December. 

(7.)  The  committee  find,  especially  from  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Montgomery,  supported  by  numerous  facts  stated  by  other  witnesses, 
that  the  military  organization  extended  to  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  where  the  republicans  were  in  the  majority :  that  it  embraced  a 
proportion  not  much  less  than  one-half  of  all  the  white  voters,  and 
that  in  the  respective  counties  the  men  could  be  summoned  by  signals 
given  by  firing  cannons  or  anvils ;  and  that  probably  in  less  than  a  week 
&e  entire  force  of  the  State  could  be  brought  out  under  arms. 

(8.)  The  committee  find  that  in  several  of  the  counties  the  republican 
leaders  were  so  overawed  and  intimidated,  both  white  and  black,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  those  who  had  been 
nominated,  and  to  substitute  others  who  were  named  by  the  democratic 
leaders,  and  that  finally  they  were  compelled  to  vote  for  the  ticket  so 
Dominated,  under  threats  that  their  lives  would  be  taken  if  they  did  not 
do  it.  This  was  noticeably  the  case  in  Warren  County,  where  the  dem- 
ocratic nomination  of  one  Flanigan  for  sheriff  was  ratified  at  the  repub- 
lican county  convention,  held  in  Vicksburgh,  the  members  acting  under 
threats  that  if  it  were  not  done  they  should  not  leave  the  building 
alive.    Similar  proceedings  occurred  in  other  counties. 

(9.)  The  committee  find  that  the  candidates,  in  some  instances,  were 
compelled,  by  persecution  or  through  fear  of  bodily  harm,  to  withdraw 
their  names  ft*om  the  ticket  and  even  to  unite  themselves  ostensibly  with 
the  democratic  party.  J.  W.  Caradine,  a  colored  candidate  of  Clay 
Goanty,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  republican  ticket 
and  to  make  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  democratic  candidates  and  policy. 
Ad  extract  from  his  testimony  is  herewith  given,  as  follows : 

They  told  ine  that  I  would  have  to  go  roand  and  make  some  speeches  for  them ;  that 
I  had  risen  up  a  great  element  or  some  kind  of  feeling  in  the  colored  men  that  they 
never  could  get  ont  of  them  for  the  next  ten  years  to  come  with  the  speeches  I  had 
made,  and  that  I  had  to  go  around  and  make  some  speeches  in  behalf  of  them  in  some 
way,  or  else  I  might  have  some  trouble.  They  told  me  if  I  would  do  that  I  could  de- 
mand some  respect  among  them,  and  have  no  further  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  would  be  the  consequence  if  you  did  not  go  with  them  and 
make  speeches  T — A.  They  did  not  say  if  I  did  not  do  it  what  would  be  done,  as  I  re- 
member ;  but  they  came  to  my  house  and  fotched  a  buggy  for  me,  and  told  me  I  had 
to  go  with  them  to  make  speeches  for  them.  And  they  said,  **  You  know  what  has 
been  said  and  what  has  been  done;  you  have  got  to  go  along  if  you  don't  want  any 
ftirtber  trouble."  I  then  got  in  and  went  along  with  them,  and  they  did  not  really 
appreciate  my  speeches  at  length ;  but  I  went  along  with  them  and  made  three 
■peecbes ;  and  they  had  some  fault  to  find  with  my  speeches  at  last,  but  I  have  never 
bad  any  trouble  with  them  since. 

(10.)  The  committee  find  that  on  the  day  of  the  election,  at  several  vot- 
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ing  places,  armed  men  assembled,  sometimes  not  organized  and  in  other 
cases  organized;  that  they  controlled  the  elections,  intimidated  republi- 
can voters,  and,  in  fine,  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket. 

The  most  notable  instance  of  this  form  of  outrage  occurred  at  Aber- 
deen, the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Monroe.  At  half  past  nine  o'cloctc 
on  the  day  of  the  election  a  cannon  in  charge  of  four  or  five  cannoneers, 
and  supported  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  a  portion  of  the  military  company 
of  that  town,  was  trained  upon  the  voting-place  and  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion during  the  day,  while  the  street  was  traversed  by  a  body  of  mounted, 
armed  men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  E.  O.  Sykes,  of  Aberdeen. 
Captain  Sykes  testified  that  he  did  not  know  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, but  admitted  finally  that  they  were  probably  from  Alabama,  and 
that  they  had  come  there  upon  the  suggestion  or  the  request  of  a  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  a  member,  as  was  also  Captain  Sykes,  of  the  demo- 
cratic committee  of  the  county  of  Monroe. 

Captain  Sykes  had  also  given  orders  that  the  fordways  across  the 
Tombigbee  Eiver,  over  which  negroes  from  the  east  side  having  a  right 
to  vote  at  Aberdeen  must  pass,  should  be  guarded  by  squads  from  the 
military  company  under  his  command. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  election  the  draw  in  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  river  was  turned,  so  that  there  was  no  passing  from  the  east  to 
the  west  of  the  Tombigbee  Eiver  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
election. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  republican  voters  who  had  assembled  aban- 
doned the  polls  between  10  and  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  Capt.  J. 
W.  Lee,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a  leading  republican,  a  man  who 
had  served  during  the  war  in  the  confederate  army,  abandoned  the  polls 
and  took  refuge  in  the  jail,  of  which  he  was  the  custodian. 

This  statement  in  regard  to  Monroe  County  is  set  forth  in  detail  by 
Captain  Lee,  and  it  is  corroborated  in  all  essential  parts  by  Captain  Sykes, 
a  democrat,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Similar 
outrages  were  perpetrated  in  Claiborne,  Kemper,  Amite,  Copiah,  and 
Clay  Counties. 

(II.)  The  gravity  of  these  revolutionary  proceedings  is  expressed  in 
the  single  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  republican  State  committee. 
General  Warner,  owes  the  preservation  of  his  life  on  the  day  of  the 
election  to  the  intervention  of  General  George,  chairman  of  the  demo- 
cratic State  committee,  as  appears  from  a  dispatch  sent  by  General 
George  to  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Calhoun,  and  a  reply  thereto,  both  of 
which  aie  here  given: 

To  Campbell  and  Calhoun,  Canton^  Miss. : 

If  Waruer  goes  to  Madison,  see  by  all  means  that  he  is  not  hurt.  We  are  nearly 
through  now,  and  are  sure  to  win.  Don't  let  us  have  any  trouble  of  that  sort  on  our 
hands.    He  will  probably  be  at  his  store  to-night. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

Canton,  2,  ia75. 
To  General  George  : 

Your  telegram  of  last  night  saved  A.  Warner  at  Calhoun. 

GART.  A.  JOHNSON. 

The  circumstances  of  this  affair  are  given  in  the  testimony  of  Chase. 

The  testimony  of  General  Warner,  to  which  attention  is  invited,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  his  experience,  showing  that  the  fears  of  General 
Warner's  friends  were  well  founded,  and  that  the  intervention  of  Gen- 
eral Oeiorge  was  essential  to  his  personal  safety. 
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(12.)  The  committee  find  in  several  cases,  where  iDtimidation  and 
force  did  not  result  in  securing  a  democratic  victory,  that  fraud  was 
resorted  to  in  conducting  the  election  and  in  counting  the  votes.  In 
Amite  County,  the  legally-appointed  inspectors  of  election,  to  whom  in 
Mississippi  the  duty  is  assigned  of  receiving  and  counting  the  ballots, 
were  compelled  by  intimidation  to  resign  on  the  morning  of  election,  in 
order  to  secure  a  fraudulent  return.  The  inspector  so  forced  to  resign 
was  a  democrat,  a  man  of  established  character  for  probity  at  his  pre- 
cinct— Bose  Hill. 

"When  the  voting  began,^  said  General  Hurst,  an  eye-witness,  "the 
democratic  club  drew  up  in  line  and  demanded  that  Straum  should  not 
act  as  one  of  the  inspectors  of  election.  They  said,  'We  don't  want  you, 
Bot  because  you  are  dishonest,  but  because  you  will  not  do  what  we 
want  you  to.'  He  said, '  If  that  is  the  case,  1  will  go,'  and  they  got  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Wat  Haynes  and  appointed  him  inspector." 

General  Hurst,  wbo  was  brigadier  general  of  the  State  militia  in  that 
county,  thus  explains  what  resulted : 

"When  it  was  time  to  close  the  polls  I  asked  one  of  the  inspectors  if 
he  wanted  a  guard  placed  over  the  ballots,  so  that  they  would  be  unmo- 
lested  while  they  were  counting  the  votes.  I  thought  that  he  was  a 
very  honest,  high-minded  man.  He  said, '  I  am  afraid  to  count  these 
votes.'  He  had  been  notified  by  this  party  of  Louisianians,  and  told 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the  box.  Wat  Haynes,  when  I  told  him 
I  had  concluded  to  place  a  guard  around  there  that  night,  said  :  *•  Don't 
yoa  do  it;  I  want  to  manipulate  that  box  to-night.  We  want  to  car^ 
this  thing.'" 

The  party  of  Louisianians  referred  to  were  a  company  of  outlaws,  noto- 
rioas  in  that  district,  whom  the  democrats  had  invited  to  come  into  that 
precinct,  and  who  fired  at  a  crowd  of  colored  citizens  when  they  were 
in  line  waiting  to  deposit  their  votes.  About  seventy  of  them  were 
thas  driven  into  the  woods. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  precinct  at  which  armed  invaders  from  adjoin- 
ing States  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  election.    It  is  testified  to  both 
by  republicans  and  democrats  that  they  came  over  from  Alabama  and 
helped  to  swell  the  democratic  vote  in  the  counties  adjoining  that  State. 
In  Amite  County  the  republican  sheriff,  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, and  other  officers  were  driven  into  exile  as  soon  as  the  polls  were 
dosed.    Here  the  pretext  that  the  officers  were  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
or  that  the  negroes  and  northern  men  monopolized  the  offices,  is  re- 
futed by  the  facts  that  both  Parker  and  Redmond,  who  were  expelled, 
were  offered  the  democratic  nomination  for  sheriff ;  that  the  republican 
candidates  for  sheriff,  circuit  clerk,  chancery  clerk,  treasurer,  coroner, 
and  three  of  the  five  supervisors  were  white  men,  leaving  only  the  as- 
sessor and  two  supervisors  to  be  colored,  which,  as  Mr.  Parker  remarks, 
"as  four-fifths  of  the  republican  voters  were  black,  was  the  best  that 
we  could  do."    There  were  only  three  northern  men  on  the  republican 
ticket,  and  two  of  them  had  married  southern  women ;  all  the  others 
were  natives  of  the  State. 

(13.)  The  evidence  shows  that  the  civil  authorities  have  been  unable 
to  prevent  the  outrages  set  forth  in  this  report,  or  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers. This  is  true  not  only  of  the  courts  of  the  State,  but  also  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
grand  jury  made  at  the  term  held  in  June  last,  when  the  evidence  of  the 
offenses  committed  at  the  November  election  and  during  the  canvass 
was  laid  before  that  body. 
In  support  of  this  statement  reference  is  made  to  the  testimony  of  J. 
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W.  Tucker,  and  to  the  letter  written  by  him  to  Colonel  Frazee,  as  well 
as  to  the  report  made  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hill,  jadge 
of  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi.  (See  docu- 
ment evidence,  pp.  150,  151;  tes.  of  H.  P.  Hurst,  p.  98.) 

(14.)  The  committee  find  that  outrages  of  the  nature  set  forth  in  this 
report  were  perpetrated  in  the  counties  of  Alcorn,  Amite,  Chickasaw, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Copiah,  De  Soto,  Qrenada,  Hinds,  Holmes,  Kemper, 
Lee,  Lowndes,  Madison,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Noxubee,  Bankin,  Scott, 
Warren,  Washington,  and  Yazoo,  and  that  the  democratic  victory  in. 
the  State  was  due  to  the  outrages  so  perpetrated. 

(15.)  The  committee  find  that  if  in  the  counties  named  there  had  been 
a  free  election,  republican  candidates  would  have  been  chosen,  and  thd 
character  of  the  legislature  so  changed  that  there  would  have  been  6^ 
republicans  to  50  democrats  in  the  house,  and  26  republicans  to  11  dem- 
ocrats in  the  senate;  and  that  consequently  the  present  legislature  of 
Mississippi  is  not  a  legal  body,  and  that  its  aets  are  not  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition by  the  political  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  recognize  it  as  a 
government  de  facto  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

(16.)  Your  committee  find  that  the  resignation  of  Governor  Ames 
was  effected  by  a  body  of  men  calling  themselves  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  by  measures  unauthorized  by  law,  and  that  he  is 
of  right  the  governor  of  that  State. 

(17.)  The  evidence  shows,  further,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  at 
j^esent  under  the  control  of  political  organizations  composed  largely  of 
armed  men  whose  common  purpose  is  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  white-line  democracy,  in  violation  alike  of  the  consti- 
tution of  their  own  State  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  events  which  the  committee  were  called  to  investigate  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate  constitute  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  American 
history.  Mississippi  was  a  leading  State  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  an  early  and  persistent  advocate  of  those  fatal  political  heresies  in 
which  the  rebellion  had  its  origin.  To  her,  in  as  large  a  degree  as  to 
any  other  State,  may  be  charged  justly  the  direful  evils  of  the  war ;  and 
when  the  war  was  ended  the  white  inhabitants  resisted  those  measures 
of  equality  which  were  essential  to  local  and  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity. They  refused  to  accept  the  negro  as  their  equal  politically,  and 
for  ten  years  they  have  seized  every  fresh  opportunity  for  a  fresh  denial 
of  his  rights.  At  last  they  have  regained  supremacy  in  the  State  by 
acts  of  violence,  fraud,  and  murder,  fraught  with  more  than  all  the  hor- 
rors of  open  war,  without  its  honor,  dignity,  generosity,  or  justice. 

By  them  the  negro  is  not  regarded  as  a  citizen,  and  whenever  he  finds 
a  friend  and  ally  in  his  efforts  to  advance  himself  in  political  knowledge 
or  intellectual  culture,  that  friend  and  ally,  whether  a  native  of  the  State 
or  an  immigrant  from  the  North,  is  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  The  evil 
consequences  of  this  policy  touch  and  paralyze  every  branch  of  industry 
and  the  movements  of  business  in  every  channel. 

Mississippi,  with  its  fertile  soil,  immense  natural  resources,  and 
favorable  commercial  position,  is  in  fact  more  completely  excluded  from 
the  iufluence  of  the  civilization  and  capital  of  the  more  wealthy  and 
advanced  States  of  the  Union  than  are  the  distant  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan.  Men  who  possess  capital  are  anxious  to  escape  from  a  State  in 
which  freedom  of  opinion  is  not  tolerated,  where  active  participation  in 
public  affairs  is  punished  often  with  social  ostracism,  always  with  busi- 
ness losses,  and  not  infrequently,  as  the  record  shows,  with  6xile  and  the 
abandonment  of  property,  through  fear  of  death. 
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Conseqaently,  lands  depreciate  in  valae,  the  rewards  of  labor  become 
more  and  more  uncertain,  taxes  more  and  more  burdensome,  the  evils  of 
general  disorder  are  multiplied  and  intensified,  and  by  an  inevitable 
rale  of  social  and  public  life,  the  evils  themselves,  reacting,  increase  the 
spirit  of  disorder.  Unless  this  tendency  can  be  arrested,  every  suc- 
cessive chapter  in  the  annals  of  that  State  will  be  darker  and  bloodier 
than  the  preceding  one. 

This  tendency  cannot  be  arrested  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
peaceful,  patriotic,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  There  is  a  small  body  of 
Dative  white  persons,  who,  with  heroic  courage,  are  maintaining  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equality.  There  is  also  a  small  body  of  men 
from  the  North,  who,  with  equal  courage,  are  endeavoring  to  save  the 
State  from  anarchy  and  degrfidation.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  negroes 
would  co-operate  with  these  two  classes. 

But  arrayed  against  them  all  are  a  majority  of  the  white  people, 
who  possess  the  larger  part  of  the  property  ;  who  uniformly  command 
leisure,  whether,  individually,  they  possess  property  or  not ;  who  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  black  race,  and  with  hatred  upon  the  white 
men  who  are  their  political  allies ;  who  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  arms 
in  war  and  in  peace;  who  in  former  times  were  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
clnsive  enjoyment  of  political  power,  and  who  now  consider  themselves 
degraded  by  the  elevation  of  the  negro  to  the  rank  of  equality  in  polit- 
ical affairs. 

They  have  secured  power  by  fraud  and  force,  and,  if  left  to  themselves 
they  will  by  fraud  and  force  retain  it.  Indeed,  the  memory  of  the  bloody 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1875,  with  the  knowledge  that  their  oppo- 
nents can  command,  on  the  instant,  the  presence  of  organized  bodies  of 
armed  men  at  every  voting-place,  will  deter  the  republican  party  from 
any  general  effort  to  regain  the  power  wrested  from  them.  These  dis- 
orders exist  also  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  the  spirit  and  ideas 
which  give  rise  to  the  disorders  are  even  more  general. 

The  power  of  the  National  Government  will  be  invoked,  and  honor 
and  duty  will  alike  require  its  exercise.  The  nation  cannot  witness 
with  indifference  the  dominion  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  in  a  State, 
with  their  incident  evils  and  a  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
qaences.  It  owes  a  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing 
in  Mississippi,  and  this  duty  it  must  perform.  It  has  guaranteed  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  this  guar- 
antee must  be  made  good. 

The  measures  necessary  and  possible  in  an  exigency  are  three : 

L  Laws  may  be  passed  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  respective  States. 

2.  States  in  anarchy,  or  wherein  the  affairs  are  controlled  by  bodies 
of  armed  men,  should  be  denied  representation  in  Congress. 

3.  The  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  every  State  will  require  the  United  States,  if  these  disorders  increase 
or  even  continue,  and  all  milder  measures  shall  prove  ineffectual,  to 
remand  the  State  to  a  territorial  condition,  and  through  a  system  of 
pablic  education  and  kindred  means  of  improvement  change  the  ideas 
of  the  inhabitants  and  reconstruct  the  government  upon  a  republican 
basis. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
TO  INVESTIGATE  AFFAIRS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


On  December  15,  1875,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  late  eloctioo  ia  Mississippi  for  memhers  of  Congress  > 
State  officers,  and  members  of  the  legislature  was  characterized  by  great  frauds,  vio- 
leoce,  and  intimidation,  whereby  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed, a  reign  of  terror  established,  ballot-boxes  stuffed,  spurious  tickets  imposed 
upon  voters,  so  that  a  popular  majority  of  more  than  25,000  was  overcome,  and  in  it« 
place  was  given  an  apparent  but  fraudulent  majority  of  more  than  25,000 ;  and  whereas 
the  legislature  thus  chosen  will  have  the  election  of  a  Senator  to  represent  that  State 
in  this  body ;  and  whereas  if  these  allegations  are  true  a  great  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  had  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  wickedly  violated:  Therefore, 

lUtolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  said  allegations  and  the  circumstances  attending  said  election,  with 
power  to  visit  said  State  to  make  their  investigations,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  to  use  all  necessary  process  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  to  make  report 
to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  their  investigation  and  findings. 

fle  supported  its  adoption  by  a  series  of  speeches,  the  last  of  which 
was  dated  January  19,  1876,  the  true  history  and  inspiration  of  which 
will  hereafter  be  noted  in  considering  the  testimony  taken  before  the 
committee.  The  resolution  slept  until  the  27th  of  March,  1876,  when  an 
amendmeut  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ohris- 
tiaucy)  and  accepted  by  Mr .  Morton,  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  late  election  in  Mississippi  (in  1875)  for  members  of 
Congress  and  State  officers  and  members  of  the  legislature  was  characterized  by  great 
frauds  committed  upon,  and  violence  exercised  toward,  eolored  citizens  of  that  State  and 
the  white  citizens  disposed  to  support  their  rights  at  the  election,  and  especially  that 
the  eolored  voters,  on  account  of  their  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
were,  by  intimidation  and  force,  deterred  from  voting  or  compelled  to  vote,  contrary 
to  their  wishes,  for  candidates  and  in  support  of  parties  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
and  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  secured  by  the  fifteenth 
imeDdment  to  the  Constitution,  thus  practically  denied  and  violated,  and  that  such  in- 
timidation has  been  since  continued  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  future  elections;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  all  the  United  States  nave  an  interest  in,  and  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon,  the  enforcement  of  this  constitutional  amendment,  and  Congress,  having  the 
power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legislation,  cannot  properly  neglect  the  duty  oi  pro- 
riding  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  purpose :  Therefore, 

Baolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  hj  the  Chair  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  to  inquire  how  far  these  constitutional  rights  have, 
in  tbesaid  election,  been  violated  by  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation,  and  to  inquire  and  report 
to  the  Senate,  before  the  end  of  the  present  session,  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  fur- 
ther legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  to  said  colored  citizens  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
eonstitntional  rights ;  and  that  said  committee  be  empowered  to  visit  said  State,  to 
•end  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take  testimony  on  oath,  and  to  use  all  necessary  process 
for  these  purposes. 

After  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  resolution  was  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  the  Senator' from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  made 
the  following  declaration : 

For  seventy  years  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  misrepresentation  dominated  over 
the  slaveholding  section  of  this  confederacy.  They  continually  presented  themselves 
to  the  coantry  and  to  the  world  as  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  a  lie  from  first 
to  last.  They  were  the  enemies  of  the  Union ;  and  when  the  Union  did  not  answer  the 
chief  purpose  which  they  had,  and  the  only  purpose  they  had,  the  preservation  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  they  made  war  upon  the  Union.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  the  political  supporter  and  ally  and  the  substantial  defender  of  the  men  who  made 
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war  npon  the  Union,  who  clung  to  the  Union  for  seventy  years  under  the  falsehood  that 
they  were  its  friends.    They  were  its  enemies  all  the  while.    Slavery,  the  spirit  of 
slavery,  is  and  ever  has  been  the  enemy  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  so  to-day.    The  troubles 
in  the  South  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  slavery,  and  the  time  has  come  when  I  am  forced 
to  confess  to  myself  and  with  reluctance  to  say  here  that  I  do  not  in  my  heart  believe 
that  any  man  educated  under  and  obedient  to  the  influence  of  slavery  can  be  the  friend 
of  a  Union  that  is  designed  to  establish  and  preserve  equality.    The  North  will  do  weU 
to  take  heed  and  to  trust  no  man  who  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  slavery? 
controlled  by  its  spirit,  and  dominated  by  its  power,  and  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  committee,  as  finally  appointed  ander  the  resolution,  consists  of 
Messrs.  Boutwell,  (chairman,)  Cameron,  of  Wisconsin,  McMillan,. Bay- 
ard, and  McDonald,  thus  omitting  in  the  organization  of  the  committed 
the  mover  or  amender  of  the  original  resolution.    The  first  meeting  of  th^ 
committee  was  held  on  the  27  th  of  April  in  the  Capitol;  and,  at  the  second 
or  third  meeting,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  appointed 
stenographer,  and  Mr.  James  Eedpatb,  of  Massachusetts,  was  selected 
in  his  place  as  clerk,  and  has  continued  with  intelligence  and  efficiency 
to  fill  that  position,  having  been  present  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee.   On  the  29th  of  April  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  committer 
by  Mr.  Bayard  that  the  testimony  should  be  taken  with  open  doors, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  McDonald 
voting  in  the  affirmative.    But  a  small  portion  of  the  testimony  has  as 
yet  been  printed,  nor  has  any  report  of  the  committee  been  made ;  but 
Mr.  Redpath,  the  clerk,  having  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  having  had  charge  of  all  communi- 
cations to  the  committee,  has  been  enabled,  in  advance  of  the  commit- 
tee,  to  submit  a  public  report  over  his  own  signature,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  will  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  his  views.    Speaking  of  the 
Union  men  of  the  South,  or  the  original  whigs,  and  the  vigorous  part 
they  took  in  the  contest,  he  says: 

Still  they  were  Union  men ;  but  the  Union  tkey  once  knew  was  gone  forever.  They  tried 
to  begin  where  they  had  left  off,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  while  they  fought,  a  moral  reyo- 
lution  had  been  going  on  in  the  North;  that  it  was  no  longer  Webster  or  Clay,  but  the 
man  whom  they  had  hanged  at  Charleatown  as  a  feUm,  who  was  now  the  ideal  leader  of  a  re- 
generated nation. 

These  references  are  made  to  the  utterances  of  the  chairman,  and  of 
the  clerk  selected  by  him  to  accompany  the  committee,  and  make  public 
impression  of  affairs  in  Mississippi,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied,  be- 
cause it  indicated  fully  to  the  undersigned  that  from  the  first  it  would 
be  naturally  impossible  for  them,  with  their  ideas  of  constitutional  duty, 
to  subscribe  to  the  deductions  of  those  who,  however  intelligent  or  con- 
scientious, started  out  upon  the  proposed  investigation  upon  such  a 
platform  of  ideas. 

While  writing  this  report,  the  undersigned  have  read  with  surprise 
and  regret  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
July  31,  1876,  transmitting  to  Congress  certain  correspondence  relating 
to  the  murders  lately  committed  at  Hamburgh,  in  South  Carolina. 

In  this  message  he  has  seen  fit  to  use  the  following  language: 

Bat  recently  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  visited  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of  frauds  and  violence  in  elections.  TA^tr 
report  has  not  yet  been  made  public^  but  I  await  its  forthcoming  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  it  will  fully  sustain  aU  that  I  have  stated  relating  to  fraud  and  violence 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

In  his  letter  of  the  26th  of  July  to  Governor  Chamberlain  he  had 
stated: 

Mississippi  is  governed  to-day  by  officials  chosen  through  fraud  and  violence,  such 
as  would  scarcely  be  accredited  to  savages,  much  less  to  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people.* 
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This  last  statement,  come  it  from  whom  it  may,  we  pronounce  in  the 
face  of  the  testimony  taken  by  this  committee,  and  not  yet  printed,  to 
be  antrue  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts  disclosed. 

The  tone  of  animosity  to  the  white  people  of  the  South  which  breathes 
throughout  the  President's  message  and  letter  is  unmistakable.  In  his 
message  of  July  31,  six  days  subsequent  to  this  letter,  the  President 
says :  "  The  report  (on  Mississippi)  has  not  yet  been  made  public.^  Why 
should  he  anticipate  f 

We  hold  it,  and  believe  it  will  be  so  held  by  right  thinking  men  every- 
where, discreditable  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  thus  to  have  exhibited 
soch  evidence  of  prejudice  against  any  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  adds,  however,  but  another  proof  to  the  many  given  heretofore, 
that  the  heart  and  mind  of  President  Grant  are  closed  to  all  sense  of 
jastice,  where  his  political  opponents,  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
are  concerned. 

Other  attempts  to  forestall  public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  affairs  in 
Mississippi  have  been  made,  calculated  to  grossly  mislead.  Two  at- 
tempts to  fasten  obloquy  upon  one  of  the  undersigned,  (Mr.  Bayard,) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  unjust  impressions  against  the  people 
of  Mississippi  may  be  noted  : 

[Special  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 

Washington,  July  25. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  REPORT  IN    MISSISSIPPI. 


Another  case  illastratiye  of  the  j?eneral  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is  that  of  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  settled  near  Vicksburgh  and  was 
with  his  family.  He  had  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  his  wife  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  He  was  subse- 
qoeDtly  a  candidate  for  office.  On  one  ni£:ht  fifty  armed  men  dashed  upon  his  premises 
and  shot  him  down  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
iamily.  When  the  story  of  this  wife  was  told  by  her  own  lips  to  the  committee,  Sena- 
tor Bayard,  one  uf  the  committee,  ejaculated,  *'  I  don't  believe  it.'' 

After  the  murder,  according  to  the  report,  the  assassins  hovered  about  the  house  and 
wonld  not  permit  the  wife  to  enact  even  the  rites  of  sepulture.  They  dragged  the 
bleeding  corpse  from  the  arms  of  the  distracted  woman,  pitched  it  into  a  pig  wallow, 
and  left.  Senator  Bayard,  affected  by  the  narration,  repeated,  "  I  won't  believe  it 
onder  oath."  The  report  says  that  these  ''  banditti,"  for  it  states  they  compare  with 
Italians  of  the  same  class,  live  upon  the  people.  They  are  dissolute  and  iudolent,  gen- 
erally the  sons  of  planters  impoverished  by  the  war,  or  the  remnant  of  that  class  of 
adventurers  who  fastened  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  as  the  camp-follower  lives 
open  an  army. 

Mr.  Bayard  never  even  saw  the  witness  referred  to,  who  was  examined 
in  his  absence,  and  he  never  made  any  statement,  even  similar  in  lan- 
gnage  or  character  to  that  so  falsely  attributed  to  him.  Yet  this  vicious 
^Isehood  has  already  had  wide  circulation. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  the  27th  of  July  we  find  the  following 
letter  and  preceding  comments : 

*^nator  Boutwell  has  also  received  a  letter  from  a  colored  witness  who  testified  in 
MKiflsippi,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  the  democracy  of  that  State  propose  to 
treat  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Senate  committee: 

"Daer  Sir:  I  having  been  summon  before  your  investigationg  to  give  a  sworne 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  late  election,  which  I  did,  and  I  told  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Yesterday  I  was  met  by  an  armed  mob  in  the  streets  of ,  and  compelled  me 

to  say  that   I  swore  a lie.    And  told  me  I  had  either   to  say  that  I 

swore  to  a lie  or  leave  the  city  or  die.    The  excitement  grew  so  intense 

that  I  was  com  pell  to  take  back  what  I  said  before  the  committee.  I  was  also  met  by 
aoother  mob  at the  same  day  that  I  was  before  the  committee  and  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same  before  I  got  home.  I  w'd  not  be  supprised  if  I  were  not  mob 
before  yon  receive  this  letter.  If  you  read  this  letter  where  Senator  Bayard  cap  hear 
it  he  will  write  down  here  and  let  these  democrats  know  it,  and  I  will  be  murdered  as 

S.  Rep.  627 in 
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soon  a6  I  appear  on  the  street^.    Therefore  it  will  be  best  fore  me  fore  yon  to  keep  this 
to  yourself  and  other  republicans." 

Of  course  every  one  who  knows  Senator  Bayard  will  smile  at  this  suspicion,  but  it 
shows  the  state  of  terrorism  still  maintained  by  the  banditti  of  Mississippi. 

For  what  reason  and  with  what  intent  this  letter  was  so  publishe^^^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  letter  itself  and  the  editorial  use  of  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  committee  were  instructed  by  the  resol  •-^• 
tion  to  inquire  into  alleged  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  Vcm^^ 
Constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  new  and  appropriate  legislation  f^r^^ 
its  enforcement;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  scope  of  the  investigatic^^ 
was  intended  to  have  been  confined  to  that  object.    But  in  the  invest:::^^* 
gation  conducted  by  the  majority,  nearly  every  right  and  power  of  i\^^  ^ 
State  of  Mississippi,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  among  the  reserver^'^ 
powers  belonging  to  the  Stat-es,  and  not  justly  subject  to  exterior  co^^^* 
trol,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  widespread,  unrestrained-^ 
inquiry.    The  social  habits,  domestic  institutions,  personal  and  indivii^* 
ual  dealings  and  contracts,  local  police  arrangements,  and  whole  class^-^ 
of  subjects  heretofore  supposed  to  be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Stat« 
and  county  governments,  and  even  family  affairs,  have  been  made  th^ 
subjects  of  inquisition. 

The  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  its  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  States  have  been  lately  the  subject  of  careful  delib- 
eration and  adjudication  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  cases  involving  the  validity  of  legislation  by  Congress  in  pari  materia 
with  that  now  proposed  by  the  resolution. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Chief- 
Justice  Waite  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  said : 

We  have  in  our  political  system  a  Government  of  the  United  States  and  a  govern- 
ment of  each  of  the  several  States.  Each  one  of  these  governments  is  distinct  from 
the  other,  and  each  has  citizens  of  its  own,  who  owe  it  allegiance,  and  whose  rights 
within  its  jurisdiction  it  must  protect.  The  same  person  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  his  rights  of  citizenship  under 
one  of  these  governments  will  be  different  from  those  he  has  under  the  other. 
(Slaughter-house  cases,  16  Wall.,  74.) 

Citizens  are  the  members  of  the  political  community  to  which  they  belong.  They 
are  the  people  who  compose  the  community,  and  who,  in  their  associated  capacity, 
have  established  or  submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  a  government  for  the 
promotion  of  their  general  welfare  and  the  protection  of  their  individual  as  well  as 
their  collective  rights.  In  the  formation  of  a  government  the  people  may  confer  upon 
it  such  powers  as  they  choose.  The  government  when  so  formed  may,  and  when 
called  upon  should,  exercise  all  the  powers  it  has  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  people  within  its  jurisdiction,  hut  it  can  exercise  no  other.  The 
duty  of  a  government  to  afford  protection  is  limited  always  by  the  power  it  possesses  for  that 
purpose. 

The  government  thus  established  and  defined  is  to  some  extent  a  government  of  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity.  It  is  also,  for  certain  purposes,  a  government  of  the 
people.  Its  powers  are  limited  in  number,  but  not  in  degree.  fVithin  the  scope  of  its 
powersy  as  enumerated  and  defined,  it  is  supreme  .and  above  the  States;  hut  heyond^  it 
has  no  existence.  It  was  erected  for  special  purposes  and  endowed  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  own  preservation  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  its  people  had 
in  view.  It  can  neither  grant  nor  secure  to  its  citizens  any  right  or  privilege  not  expresslu^ 
or  hy  implication,  placed  under  its  jurisdiction,  ^ 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  resident  within  any  State  are  subject  to  two  govern- 
ments, one  State  and  the  other  National ;  but  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the  two. 
The  powers  which  one  possesses  the  other  does  not.  They  are  established  for  dififerent 
purposes  and  have  separate  jurisdictions.  Together  they  make  one  whole  and  furnish  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  complete  Government,  ample  for  the  protection  of 
all  their  rights  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  citizenship 
which  owes  allegiance  to  two  sovereignties  and  claims  protection  from  both.  The 
citizen  cannot  complain  because  he  has  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  such  a  form 
of  government.  He  owes  allegiance  to  the  two  departments,  so  to  speak,  and  within 
their  respective  spheres  must  pay  the  penalties  which  each  exacts  for  disobedience  to 
its  laws.    In  return,  he  can  demand  protection  from  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  powers  alone;  its  authority 
is  deliued  and  limited  by  the  Constitntion.  All  powers  not  granted  to  it  by  that  inati'u- 
tuent  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people.  No  rights  can  be  acqaired  nnder  the  Consti- 
tation  or  laws  of  the  United  States  except  such  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  authority  to  grant  or  secure.  All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured  are  left 
under  the  protection  of  the  States. 

Then  again : 

The  third  and  eleventh  counts  are  even  more  objectionable.  They  charge  the  intent 
to  have  been  to  deprive  the  citizens  named,  they  being  in  Louisiana,  *' of  their  respect- 
ive several  lives  arid  liberty  of  person^  without  due  process  of  law.''  This  is  nothing  else 
than  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  falsely  imprison  or  murder  citizens  of  the  United  States 
being  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  rights  of  life 
and  personal  liberty  are  natural  rights  of  man.  '^  To  secure  these  rights/'  says  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  '^  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  The  very  highest  duty  of  the  States  when 
they  ent«reil  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  was  to  protect  all  persons  within 
their  boundaries  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  **  unalienable  rights  with  which  they  were 
endowed  by  their  Creator.^'  Sovereignty  for  this  purpose  rests  alone  with  the  States,  It  is 
*o  more  the  duty  or  within  the  power  of  the  Unit^  States  to  punish  for  a  conspiracy  to 
falsely  imprison  or  murder  within  a  State  than  it  would  be  to  punish  for  false  imprisonment 
or  murder  itself 

The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as 
ofainst  another.  It  simply  furnishes  an  additional  guarantee  against  any  encroachment 
by  the  States  upon  the  fundamental  rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen  as  a  member 
of  society. 

These  propositions  were  unanimously  laid  down  by  the  court,  in  con- 
sidering alleged  violations  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  are  equally  applicable  to  the  discussion  of  the  relative  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  under  any  and  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs,  Eeese,  decided  at  the  same  time, 
the  court  says : 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat^  can  be  protected  by  Congress.  The  form  and  the  manner  of  the  protection  may 
be  such  as  Congress,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  legislative  discretion,  shall  pro- 
Tide.  These  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  particular  right  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States*  however,  from  giving  preference  in  this  particular  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  anotner  on  account  of  race^  color j  or  previous  con- 
ation of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption  this  could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  voting  on  account  of 
rMe,  d^.,  as  it  was  on  account  of  age,  property,  or  education.  Now  it  is  not.  If  citi- 
lens  of  one  race,  having  certain  qualifications,  are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those  of 
toother,  having  the  same  qualifications,  must  be.  Previous  to  this  amendment  there 
was  DO  constitutional  guarantee  against  this  discrimination.  Now,  there  is.  It  follows 
that  the  amendment  has  invested  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constita- 
tional  right,  which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress. 

That  right  is  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
M  account  of  raoCy  color ^  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  ThiSy  under  the  express  pro- 
TisioDS  of  the  second  section  of  the  amendment,  Congress  may  enforce  by  **  appropriate 
legislation." 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elec- 
tions rests  npon  this  amendment.  The  efiect  of  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution, 
in  respect  to  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  not  now  nnder  consideration. 
It  has  not  been  oontendedy  nor  can  it  be,  that  the  amendment  confers  authority  to  impose 
penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector  at  State 
elections.  It  is  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at  such  an  election  is  because  of  race, 
eohr^oT  previous  condition  of  servitude  that  Congress  can  interfere  and  provide  for  its  pun- 
iibment. 

The  courts  enforce  the  legislative  will  when  ascertained,  if  mthin  the  constitutional 
grant  of  power.  Within  its  legitimate  sphere  Congress  is  supreme  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  courts,  but  if  it  steps  outside  of  its  constitutional  limitations  and  attempts  that  which 
w  bejfond  its  reach,  the  courts  are  authorized  to,  and  when  called  upon  in  due  course  of 
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lef^al  proceedings  musti  annul  iU  encroachments  upon  the  reserved  power  of  the  States  and 

the  people. 

*  •  «  •  «  «  » 

We  ninst,  therefore,  decide  that  Coofi^ress  has  not^  as  yet,  provided  by  "  appropri&t;>^ 
legislation  **  for  the  punishment  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  that  tl3« 
circuit  court  properly  sustained  the  demurrers  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants*'' 


In  snbordinatioQ  to  the  principles  thus  laid  down  by  the  antbority  o^ 
the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  our  country,  the  undersigned  would  hav"^ 
been  disposed  to  confine  their  investigation  to  subjects  plainly  withl 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  without  infringing  upon  any  of  the  reserv 
rights  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  the  cardinal  feature 
of  our  institutions  that  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Union  must  eve:^ 
be  respected,  and  that  any  practice  which  invades  so  necessary  a  prim.  — 
ciple  must  place  in  jeopardy  not  only  the  rights  of  a  single  State,  but,  i 
their  turn,  the  rights  of  all  the  remaining  States;  and  that  a  powe 
which  is  conceded  to  be  applicable  to  the  overthrow  of  the  autonomy  o:^ 
any  one  State  is  liable  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  any  other  State^ 
and  that  there  is  no  safety  for  any  unless  the  rights  of  each  are  guarded. 

The  condition  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  to  be  considered  at  three 
periods  of  time. 

First  In  the  spring  of  1875,  before  the  commencement  of  the  political 
canvass,  in  which  the  alleged  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  citizens,  under 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  are  said  to  have  occurred. 

Second.  Its  condition  during  the  election  itself,  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1875  ;  and. 

Third.  Its  condition  as  discovered  by  the  committee  at  the  time  of  their 
visit  in  June,  1876. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  entire  case  we  propose  to  recite,  by 
the  light  of  the  testimony,  and  supported  by  its  facts,  what  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  true  condition  of  Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1875.  At 
the  time  of  preparing  this  report,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  testi- 
mony has  been  printed  ;  and  although  we  trust  to  be  enabled  to  insert 
the  proper  references  before  it  is  submitted,  yet  the  absence  of  the 
printed  testimony  interferes  materially  with  one  of  our  objects,  i.  c,  to 
make  no  assertions,  but  to  let  the  witnesses  speak  for  themselves,  aiid  to  sub- 
stantiate every  fact  by  reference  to  its  ba^is. 

It  has  been  said  by  high  authority  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  an  in- 
dictment against  a  whole  people.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  establish 
any  rules  of  evidence  that  would  sustain  so  vague  an  indictment. 
And  in  the  present  inquisition  it  would  become  plain  to  all  who 
shall  read  the  depositions  and  observe  the  mode  of  interrogation 
employed,  that  every  rule  which  the  experience  of  mankind  has  estab- 
lished as  essential  for  the  regulation  of  evidence  and  the  ascertainment 
of  truth  has  been  disregarded  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  So 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  taken  is  such  as 
would  not  be  received  in  any  court  of  justice  in  this  country  to  convict 
the  meanest  culprit  of  the  pettiest  offense. 

Every  rule  of  evidence  followed  by  courts  in  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  entirely  disregarded.  Every  rule  which  experience  has 
shown  to  beessential  for  the  elucidation  of  truth  has  been  thrown  aside,  and 
opinion,  hearsay,  wild  rumor,  anything  and  all  things  which  excitement, 
prejudice,  hate,  love,  or  fear  can  suggest  have  been  poured  in  without 
discrimination  or  check. 

No  iudividual,  no  community,  can  be  safe  against  such  an  order  of 
things. 

The  usual  tests  of  discrimination  between  truth  and  falsehood  having 
been  abandoned,  the  result  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  any  just  mind. 
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The  argument  that  the  charge  is  vague,  and  against  a  whole  com- 
munity,  only  makes  the  effect  worse. 

When  a  false  principle  is  adopted,  the  wider  its  application  the  more 
dangerous  it  becomes. 

This  is  observable  in  the  examination  from  the  first  witness  to  the 
last.  Adelbert  Ames,  the  ex-governor  of  Mississippi,  who  was  called 
and  examined  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  at  page  29,  on  the  third  day  of 
his  examination,  in  which  he  had  made  the  most  wholesale  and  sweep- 
ing assertions  of  facts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  was  asked : 

Q.  Toa  have  referred  to  various  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation ;  have  you  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  any  of  those  act«  f — A.  I  never  saw  an  act  of  violence  performed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  act  of  intimidation  performed  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  saw  an  act 
of  violence  performed. 

Q.  Then  what  yon  have  said  is  derived  from  the  information  of  other  people  f— A. 
Tes,  sir. 

And  on  page  32 — 

Q.  I  ask  yon,  do  you  know  the  fact  whether  there  was  any  resistance  to  process, 
▼ben  issued,  in  that  State f— A.  That  statement  I  have  made;  I  would  say  that  I  do- 
oot  know  of  any  facts  of  that  kind. 

And  again — 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  a  case  where  process  of  the  courts  has  heen  returned  with  that 
statement  f — A.  I  do  not; 

In  fact,  if  the  testimony  touching  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  could  be  reduced  to  such  as  is  receivable  under 
the  rales  of  evidence,  as  recognized  by  courts  of  justice  and  by  this 
Senate  while  sitting  as  a  court,  the  testimony  taken  in  Mississippi  by 
this  committee  would  be  confined  to  a  dozen  pages  of  manuscript.  The 
rest  is  rumor,  hearsay,  and  opinion.  Not  only  so,  but  nearly  all  the 
witnesses  examined  for  what  may  be  termed  the  prosecution  of  the 
white  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  were  defeated  candidates  in 
the  election  of  1875  or  other  interested  supporters  or  persons  who  had 
lost  office  and  failed  of  reappointment.  Mostof  the  witnesses,  when 
pinned  down  by  cross-examination  to  give  names  of  persons  concerned 
and  dates,  were  directly  and  flatly  contradicted  as  to  those  facts,  and 
many  of  the  occurrences  either  shown  to  have  been  not  only  untrue, 
bat  impossible,  or  else  accompanied  by  facts  which  subjected  them  to  a 
totally  different  construction. 

A  large  body  of  these  witnesses  were  negroes  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  uncivilized  description,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  state  anything,  and 
whose  declarations  were  freqaeutly  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd 
character.  Thus  at  page  865,  in  the  deposition  of  Greene  Foster,  Dr. 
Holland,  of  Madison  County,  is  represented  as  giving  utterance  to  pro- 
fanity in  the  following  style : 

On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  one  of  the  peace-officers  of  the  town ;  was  officer  of 
the  day.  Lee  Dinkins,  and  Dr.  Holland,  and  Grartner  Johnson,  and  Willie  McKee,  and 
Emmitt  Savage  all  came  down  there  with  their  sixteen-shooters  and  two  pistols  apiece 
bockled  aronnd  them. 

Dr.  Holland  walked  np  to  me  and  says,  ''Are  you  one  of  the  peace-officers  to-day  ?" 
I  amid  I  was. 

He  says,  **  If  yon  don't  look  sharp  we  will  get  you  ;  we  are  going  to  rid  the  country 
of  von  damned  whelps;  you  are  running  the  niggers,  and  we  are  going  to  carry  the 
polls  to-day." 

I  said,  "  Doctor,  I  don't  want  any  fuss,  and  didn't  come  prepared  for  a  fuss." 

TWO  HUNDRED   BALLS  IN  HIS  POCKET. 

He  said,  •*  By  God  !  we  came  prepared ;"  and  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  balls,  and  said,  '*  I  have  got  two  hundred  balls  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
baven't  killed  two  hundred  niggers  yet  to-day."    I  said,  "  I  hope  you  won't  kiU  me." 
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Whereas,  by  the  deposition  of  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  supreme  court, 
page  926 : 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Dr.  Holland,  of  the  county  f — A.  I  do  ;  he  is  the  man  whose  name 
was  connected  with  that  arrest. 

Q.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? — A.  A  very  highly  respectable  man ;  one  of  the  most 
•amiable,  mild-manered,  good-natured  men  I  ever  knew. 

Q.  What  is  his  age  ? — A.  I  suppose  him  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Holland  is  a  man  who  is  profane  in  his  speech! — A 
He  is  one  of  the  most  pious,  devoted  Christian  men  I  ever  knew ;  remarkable  amo0l( 
men  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  possible  that  Dr.  Holland  would  interlard  his  conversation 
with  profanity  ? — A.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  I  should  regard 
it  as  impossible  unless  I  could  hear  it,  or  it  was  attested  by  witnesses  whose  veracitj 
I  could  not  question  at  all. 

and  Major  Powell,  page  872,  and  Captain  Key,  at  page  918,  Dr.  Hol- 
land is  testified  to  be  a  gentleman  of  singular  purity  and  piety,  a 
strict  and  conscientious  professor  of  religion,  and  a  "  pillar*^  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  his  community.  See  also  the  case  of  Miles  Walker,  page 
1132,  in  Aberdeen,  in  which  Mr.  E.  O.  Sykes  and  his  brother,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Sykes,  the  mayor  of  Aberdeen,  both  of  them  professors  of  religion  and 
gentlemen  of  the  most  admitted  purity  of  language  and  conduct,  are 
described  as  monsters  of  profanity. 

The  case  of  P.  C.  Powell  a  negro,  page  888,  testifying  of  Mr.  Preasley, 
the  judge  of  election  at  Calhoun  precinct,  in  Madison  Counly,  rudely  tak- 
ing tickets  from  colored  men,  tearing  them  up  and  throwing  them  on  the 
ground  in  the  sight  of  the  witness,  is  denied  by  Judge  Cunningham,  the 
republican  judge  of  election  present  on  the  occasion,  by  Preasley's  own 
statement,  and  that  of  several  bystanders.  [See  page  953.]  Witnesses 
thus  set  free  to  state  anything  and  everything  that  malice  could  suggest, 
partisan  animosity  encourage,  and  ignorance  assist,  rendered  it  difficult 
to  confute,  by  reason  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  their  state- 
ments. The  value  of  the  testimony  of  Ann  Hodge,  colored,  can  be  read- 
ily estimated,  page  421: 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tbe  meaning  of  taking  an  oath  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  consequences  of  swearing  falsely  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

In  short,  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  was  imposed 
upon  the  white  people  of  Mississippi,  who,  by  the  ruling  of  the  majority, 
were  not  suffered  to  be  present  even  by  their  Representatives  while 
the  testimony  was  being  taken. 

RECONSTRUCTION, 

The  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  had  fully  and  perfectly  forced 
the  institutions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  into  the  most  entire  subjec- 
tion and  conformity  with  its  provisions.  What  Mississippi  was  at  the 
time  of  the  last  election  of  Governor  Ames  in  1873,  she  was  "the  work 
of  reconstruction  by  Congress.''  The  will  of  her  people,  their  tastes, 
their  prejudices,  their  virtues,  and  their  faults,  had  been  melted  and 
run  Into  a  inold  fashioned  by  the  will  of  Congress  alone.  If  her 
institutions  were  defective,  if  they  were  not  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
good  government,  if  they  were  arranged  with  an  unwise  disregard  of  the 
condition  and  wants  of  her  people,  that  people  are  no  more  responsible 
than  the  population  of  France,  for  they  had  no  voice.  Such  as  she  was 
in  1873  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  made  her.  The  State 
constitution  was  molded  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress.    The 
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legislation  nnder  it  had  been  enacted  by  men  placed  in  power  by  the 
F^eral  Oovemmeut.  The  ruling  principle  of  that  legislation  seems 
to  have  been  to  lead  as  much  power  as  possible  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  in  which  the  reins  were  placed.  The  in- 
stitution of  snfifrage  was  of  course  the  proposed  basis,  and  to  control 
this  the  machinery  of  elections  was  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  jfovemor,  who  had  the  sole  power  to  appoint  those  officers,  who  in 
their  tarn  had  the  power  of  appointment  of  the  registrars  of  every 
coQDty,  who  in  their  turn  appointed  the  election  officers  throughout  the 
State  in  their  respective  counties,  and  supervised  the  elections  and  re- 
turns, thus  gathering  the  whole  control  of  elections  in  a  single  execu- 
tive band. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Governor  Ames  took  his  seat  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1874,  elected  in  the  month  of  November  pre- 
vious. There  was  not  an  official  of  the  State  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
republican  party.  There  was  not  a  county  official  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  who  was  not  in  close  affinity  with  him.  In  all  the  repub- 
lican counties,  and  all  were  republican  in  which  negroes  were  in  a  ma- 
jority, every  official  was  a  member  of  the  same  party.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  entire  control  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Ames  and 
his  party  associates.  At  page  30  of  his  deposition  the  fact  is  stated  by 
bim  as  follows : 

Q.  Yoa  have  stated  the  violence  aod  intimidation  to  have  existed  in  the  republican 
coaotiee  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  referred  to  violence  in  any  but  republican  counties? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Such  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  then  all  these  justices  of  the  peace,  chancellors,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
Bjchinery  for  choosing  juries,  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party  in  those  counties  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  need  not  ask  yon  if  all  the  United  States  officers  in  that  State  were  not  mem- 
ben  of  the  republican  party  ;  that  was  so,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  grand  juries  and  the  petit  juries,  and  the  judges,  and  the  sheriffs,  and 
the  supervisors,  by  whom  the  jurors  were  selected,  were  all  controlled  by  the  dominant 
party  in  those  counties? — A.  They  were  all  belonging  to  the  dominant  party. 

Of  coorse  every  official  of  the  Federal  Government,  district  judges, 
district  attorneys,  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  supervisors,  postmasters, 
re  venae  officers,  were  all  of  the  same  party  and  necessarily  active  ad- 
herents. It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  offi- 
cial power  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic 
party  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1876. 

Now,  let  us  consider  into  what  a  condition,  social,  moral,  and  financial, 
Mississippi  was  brought,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  nnder  the  administra- 
tion which  has  just  l^n  described.  The  population  of  Mississippi,  by 
the  census  of  1870,  had  a  total  of  827,922  souls.  Of  these  382,896  were 
white  people,  444,201  colored  people,  and  the  remainder  Indians  and 
persons  not  classed.  The  State  was  divided  into  seventy-three  counties. 
The  negro  majority  was  thus  about  60,000,  but  was  distributed  chiefly 
in  the  rich  river  counties  and  on  the  richer  cotton-producing  lands  of 
the  State,  in  which  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  white  population,  and 
io  these  counties  their  large  numerical  majority  was  consolidated. 

The  domestic  institutions  of  the  State  had  been  completely  revolu- 
tionized, and  the  relations  of  the  white  and  black  races  had  not  been 
permitted  to  adjust  themselves  into  that  harmony  and  good  feeling 
which  the  interests  of  both  made  so  essential  to  happiness  and  good 
order.  The  whites,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  were  impoverished  to  a 
most  painful  extent,  which  must  impress  itself  upon  any  person  who 
Tisits  the  State,  which  presents  even  to  a  casual  eye  unmistakable  evi- 
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dences  of  widespread  and  lamentable  prostration.    This  brings  with  it 
increased  privation  to  the  colored  people,  who  never  had  property,  and 
who  depended,  necessarily,  upon  property  owners  for  their  support. 
When  their  employers  were  ruined  the  blow  fell  severely  upon  the  em- 
ployed.   Theirs  was  a  common  lot,  and  that  which  struck  down  aa^ 
crippled  the  one  fell  also  heavily  upon  the  other. 

Unfortunately  the  new  and  arbitrary  political  conditions  imposed  upo^i 
both  races  by  the  will  of  Congress  were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of    ^ 
class  of  unscrupulous,  needy,  and  rapacious  adventurers  who  camedow^ii 
to  fill  the  political  offices  to  which  prejudice  against  the  southern  whites 
on  the  part  of  those  who  held  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  t\xe 
absolute  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the  negroes  prevented  those 
whites  from  being  appointed.  Theresult  was,  as  the  testimony  everywhere 
discloses,  that  the  State  and  Federal  offices  to  which  any  considerable 
emolument  was  attached  fell  into  the  hands  of  white  men  newly  arrived 
within  the  borders  of  the  State,  ignorant  and  unsympathetic  of  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  white  population,  and  bent  wholly  upon  using 
the  political  material  which  they  found  ready  at  their  hands  in  the  shape 
of  masses  of  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  suspicious  negroes  to  sustain 
themselves  in  office  and  power.    Instead  of  encouraging  the  colored 
population  to  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  with  the  whites  who  gave 
them  employment  and  furnie$hed  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
has  been  plainly  the  object  and  intent  of  these  political  adventurers  to 
increase  the  distrust  between  the  races,  and  to  encourage  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks  and  intensity  the  instinct  and  feeling  of  race  opposition.    In 
this,  by  means  of  low  arts,  they  have  been,  unhappily,  too  successful,  and 
the  negroes  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  been  banded  together  in  an 
unthinking  mass,  under  the  lead  and  blind  control  of  a  handful  of  north- 
ern strangers,  with  here  and  there  a  native  white  man. 

Throughout  the  testimony  it  is  evident  the  white  people  of  Mississippi, 
in  the  interests  of  the  entire  community,  made  every  attempt  to  pene- 
trate this  alliance  against  them,  and  resorted  to  every  means  of  combi- 
nation and  alliance  with  their  political  opponents  to  procure  even  a  tol- 
erable and  decent  administration  of  public  affairs.  Since  1868  they  had 
given  up  their  party  name  and  candidates,  had  voted  for  Dent,  a  repub- 
lican, had  voted  for  Alcorn,  a  republican,  and  essayed  in  every  way  to 
appease  and  mollify  the  party  led  by  Governor  Ames;  but  all  in  vain. 
They  witnessed  the  selection  of  men  either  incompetent  or  criminal,  or 
both,  for  important  offices  in  the  State.  They  saw  their  best  men,  most 
virtuous,  experienced,  and  able  citizens,  passed  by  in  contempt.  They 
saw  men  notoriously  vicious,  and  justly  proscribed,  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Ames  and  placed  in  authority.  (See  the  case 
of  William  Gray,  negro  brigadier-general,  and  his  character  described 
by  a  republican  witness,  Putnam,  p.  1449;  see  also  Samuel  W.  Fergu- 
son, p.  1474.) 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  GRAY. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  William  Gray  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  William  Gray  ? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man  that  was  elected  some  years  since 
as  senator  from  onr  district. 

Q.  When  did  bis  term  expire  as  senat'Or  ? — A.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  He  was  senator  until  1875  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  sheriff  at  the  last  election  T — A.  He  was  talked  of  as  a 
candidate  at  the  primary  election  or  caucus. 

Q.  What  was  Gray's  character  ? — A.  It  was  very  bad. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^A.  I  mean  bad  in  every  sense  that  you  can  take  it 
in,  I  don't  care  what  it  is. 

Q.  WeU,  what  is  it  now  ? — A.  It  is  not  any  better  now. 
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Q.  I  want  yonr  description  of  what  yon  mean  by  very  bad  man. — A.  I  will  telljyou, 
sir ;  in  the  first  place,  be  was  nnscrnpulons  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  had  no  princi- 
ple, or  honor,  or  truthfulness,  or  justice,  or  honesty. 

Q.  Was  be  a  bloodthirsty  man  ?— A.  Rather  inclined  to  be  cowardly ;  he  was  of  a 
disposition  to  get  others  into  difficulty. 

Q.  Was  he  a  quarrelsome  man  ?—  A.  Rather  quarrelsome. 

Q.  Was  he  a  lascivious  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  reported  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  dishonest  man  f — A.  I  know  him  to  be  dishonest. 

Q.  Was  he  an  untruthful  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  an  illiterate  man  ? — A.  He  was  intelligent  for  one  of  his  opportunities  ; 
he  was  illit-erate. 

Q.  Could  he  read  and  write  T — A.  He  could  read  and  write. 

Q.  But  he  was  an  illiterate  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  militia  of  this 
State  T — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  General  Ames  commissioned  Gray  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
militia  of  this  State  ? — A.  I  read  of  his  commission  in  the  official  journal. 

Q.  Was  this  character  that  you  describe  of  him  a  notorious  thing  f — A.  It  was  notori- 
ous in  our  county,  but  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  notorious  to  the  world — what  I  mean 
by  the  world  I  mean  our  world  here. 

Q.  In  the  county  where  he  lived  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
you  describe  him  to  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  commissioned  by  Governor  Ames  as  brigadier-general  of  militia  f — 
A.  Perhaps  about  a  year  ago. 

GardozOy  the  forging  clerk  of  the  circuit  coart  and  defrauding  State 
saperintendent  of  public  instruction ;  Davenport,  the  negro  forger  and 
county-clerk  ;  O.  P.  Lee,  white,  the  aide-decamp  of  Governor  Ames,  de- 
faulter and  red-handed  murderer  of  two  black  committee-men ;  Morgan^ 
thesberifif  of  Yazoo  County,  with  theindictment  for  the  murder  of  Hilliard^ 
his  republican  predecessor  and  contestant,  hanging  over  him ;  Davis,  col- 
ored lieutenant-governor,  the  vendor  of  pardons  of  any  crime  for  money ; 
these  are  specimens  of  the  men  whom  he  took  to  his  confidence  and 
made  bis  political  associates,  and  to  complaints  against  whom  he  ac- 
corded such  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  the  application  to  him  by  the 
mayor  of  the  little  town  of  Greenville,  in  Washii^gton  County,  soliciting 
protection  against  repeated  acts  of  incendiarism  in  which  Brigadier- 
General  Gray  was  implicated  and  subsequently  indicted  for  arson.  Gov- 
ernor Ames  sending  no  reply  to  this  supplication  for  protection,  placed 
the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Gray  himself,  who  flaunted  it  in  triumph  in 
the  face  of  the  citizens.  (See  deposition  of  William  A.  Ferguson,  pp» 
146a-U71.) 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SRNATOR  GRAY. 

Q.  John  H.  Nelson? — ^A.  He  is  .a  mercbant  tbere,  and  bas  been  a  lawyer.  He  left 
here  tbis  morDing.  I  would  like  to  state  in  tbis  conuection  tbat  at  tbe  very  time  these 
outrages  were  being  committed  by  Ross  and  Gray,  knocking  down  people  and  going 
before  tbe  magistrates  and  bein|;  fined  nominally,  that  he  waa  mayor  oif  Greenville. 
The  mayor  had  no  power  as  magistrate,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Ames  to  take 
some  st<eps  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  would  attend  if  such  things  were  not 
stopped.  Within  a  week  after  that  letter  was  mailed  Gray  had  it  parading  around  the 
streets  of  Greenville.  Governor  Ames  had  referred  it  back  to  Gray.  Judge  Nelson  set 
forth  the  fact  that  it  was  bound  to  bring  about  a  collision ;  that  Gray  was  conducting 
himself  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  redress;  that  he  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate  and  fined  a  nominal  fine,  and  it  never  was  collected,  and  he  just 
laughed  at  it,  and  there  was  no  peace  to  be  had  unless  something  was  done.  And  that 
was  the  way  the  letter  was  treated.  It  was  referred  to  Gray  as  brigadier-general  of 
militia. 

Q.  Written  by  the  mayor  of  Greenville  to  the  governor  of  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  irade  no  reply  to  itf — A.  No,  sir:  it  was  referred  to  Gray.  The  letter 
sent  back  to  Gray,  and  be  exhibited  it  on  the  streets  pf  Greenville  within  a  week. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  it  f — A.  He  just  showed  it ;  I  don't  recollect  what  he  said.  It 
just  to  show  how  perfectly  hopeless  it  was  to  take  any  steps  against  him. 

Q.  That  was  the  sole  reply  that  Governor  Ames  made  to  this  representation  of  the 
state  of  afiairs  by  the  mayor? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  he  had  knocked 
some  one  down  on  the  street,  and  they  came  to  arrest  him,  the  police,  and  he  simply 
called  out  to  the  znagistrate  to  fine  him  $10  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  he 
walked  off  and  nothing  more  was  done  with  him. 
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Invested  with  the  power  of  selecting  the  entire  judiciary  of  the  StAte, 
the  character  of  his  appointments  may  be  learned  from  the  deposition 
of  Judge  John  A.  C.  Watson,  of  Holly  Springs,  who  at  page  981  testifies 
as  follows : 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  General  Ames  call  around  bim  in  his  administration  f — A. 
He  called  around  him,  as  a  general  thing,  the  very  worst  class  of  what  we  call  '^  carpet- 
baggers." Most  of  them  were  newcomers  into  the  State,  without  property,  who  relied 
upon  politics  as  a  trade  and  means  of  livelihood. 

Q.  Had  they  any  knowledge  of  your  people,  of  their  habits  and  wants  t — A.  None 
whatever.    They  came  among  us  as  strangers  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Q.  With  whom  did  that  class  of  men  affiliate  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them  affiliated 
mostly  with  the  negroes. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  and  course  of  action  toward  citizens  of  the  Northern  States 
who  came  here  as  men  of  fair  character  and  as  good  citizens  to  settle  in  your  midst?— 
A.  Upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  citizens,  especially  of  the  butter  class,  there  was  no  in- 
disposition to  receive  them,  and  a  great  many  desired  them  to  come.    And  when  they 
came  among  us,  as  citizens  engaging  in  some  business,  I  believe  any  such   man  was 
received  kindly  and  treated  kindly.    A  great  many  of  them,  however,  came  among  ns, 
as  I  remarked  before,  and  engaged  in  no  business,  but  just  went  amtmg  negroes,  the 
whole  aim  and  purpose  being  to  gain 'the  confidence  of  the  negroes  and  alienat'O  them 
from  the  whites  and  their  old  masters.    They  carried  this  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
of  them  would  visit  the  negroes'  houses  and  cabins,  and  meet  them  on  terms  of  social 
equality.    Some  would  not  go  so  far,  but  would  mix  up  with  them  in  politics.    And 
the  general  aim  of  that  class  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  negroes  in  the  whites 
and  in  their  old  masters.    I  have  heard  men  of  this  class  on  the  stump,  in  addressing 
crowds  of  negroes,  say  everything  they  could  to  exasperate  the  then  recently-emanci- 
pated negroes  against  their  old  masters.    I  have  heard  them  lay  down  this  rule,  **  You 
must  never  follow  your  masters  in  politics ;  just  watch  them,  and  when  they  take  one 
direction  you  take  the  other,  and  you  will  certainly  be  right." 

Q.  Was  this  the  current  course  of  advice  to  this  class  of  men  f — ^A.  So  far  as  it  feU 
under  my  observation,  the  general  object  was  to  convince  them  that  their  old  masters 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  them,  and  that  they  must  look  alone  to  northern  men  for 
their  protection. 

Q.  Was  it  from  this  class  that  General  Ames  drew  his  political  associates  and  ad- 
visers?— A.  Tes,  sir;  he  very  soon  threw  off  what  he  regarded  as  the  better  class  of 
republicans. 

Q.  Threw  them  off  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  thought  that  that  led  to  the  split  of  the  Alcorn  wing  against  the  Ames  f — 
A.  Yes ;  perhaps  I  might  state  a  fact  or  two  there.  Alcorn  came  back  and  ran  for  gov- 
ernor against  Ames. 

Q.  W^hat  year  f — ^A.  In  1873.  During  that  canvass  Alcorn  on  the  stump  denounced 
as  thieves  and  swindlers  the  main  supporters  of  General  Ames.  The  speeches  made  by 
Governor  Alcorn  in  that  canvass  were  the  most  denunciatory  I  ever  heard  against  the 
leading  men  of  the  Ames  party. 

Q.  Were  there  other  leading  members  of  the  republican  party  who  took  the  same 
tone  as  did  Alcorn  in  regard  to  the  Ames  administration  ? — A.  In  1873,  not  a  great 
many.  Ames  had  the  confidence  of  the  negroes,  and  Alcorn  was  not  sustained  by  his 
own  party,  to  any  great  extent,  in  1873. 

Q.  How  was  it  later,  in  1875? — A.  Alcorn's  strength  continued  to  gain  after  that,  and 
before  1875  the  split  was  a  very  marked  one.  A  great  many  had  become  followers  of 
Alcorn  and  opposed  to  Ames. 

Q.  Was  the  feeling  between  the  two  wings,  the  Alcorn  wing  and  the  Ames  wing,  as 
great  or  greater  than  between  the  republicans  and  democrats  ?— A.  The  feeling  between 
these  two  wings  of  the  republicans  was  just  as  bitter  as  could  have  existed.  lo  my 
district  the  opposing  candidates  for  Congress  were  Wells  and  Howe,  and  when  the 
Wells  party  had  a  meeting  they  denounced  Howe  as  a  thief  and  falsifier,  and  applied 
to  him  every  epithet  they  could  invent,  and  when  the  Howe  party  came  along  they 
would  apply  the  same  epithets  to  the  Wells  party. 

Q.  Who  is  Howe? — A.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  district. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  northern  man. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  Ames  side  or  the  other  ? — A.  On  the  Ames  side ;  Wells  was  for 
Alcorn.  He  is  our  present  member  of  Congress.  The  collision  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  party  had  a  great  deal  to  do  toward  carrying  that  district  against  the  repubn- 
cans. 

Q.  It  was  charged  in  the  public  papers  that  the  character  of  the  officers  under 
Ames's  administration  was  known  to  him,  after  which  knowledge  he  continued  to  keep 
these  men  in  office  and  consort  with  them  politically. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  what 
was  the  knowledge  of  Ames  upon  that  subject,  but  these  delinquencies  and  this  mis- 
conduct were  known  to  the  public  generally,  and  Ames  still  retained  them  in  office  and 
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Id  bi9  confidence,  and  the  more  they  were  abused  and  exposed  the  closer  he  seemed  to 
adhere  to  them.    It  seemed  to  be  rather  a  recommendation  to  him. 

Q.  Many  of  them  were  placed  under  indictment  f — A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  By  the  grand  juries  of  their  counties  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  grand  jury,  as  a  rule,  was  under  the  control  of  the  republican  party  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  After  these  indictments  took  place  were  the  confidence  and  association  of  Gover- 
nor Ames  withdrawn  from  these  people  f — A.  As  a  general  rule  it  was  not.  In  North- 
eastern Mississippi  Governor  Ames  appointed  a  man  as  chancellor  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
ton, with  no  intelligence  as  a  lawyer  and  no  standing  at  the  bar.  Moreover,  he  was 
charged  with  a  flagrant  act  of  forgery. 

Q.  Had  he  been  indicted? — A.  He  had  not;  but  Governor  Ames  was  informed  by 
gentlemen  of  high  respectability,  among  others  by  our  present  governor,  who  came 
CTom  his  vicinity,  of  the  character  of  this  man.  Governor  Ames  refused  to  believe  it, 
bat  had  it  been  untrue  and  his  moral  character  ever  so  good,  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
office  ;  but  Ames  was  blind  to  the  truth,  and  did  appoint  Barton  chancellor.  When, 
however,  his  appointment  was  before  the  senate  for  confirmation,  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, to  which  it  was  referred,  sent  out  for  witnesses,  and  the  proof  was  conclusive. 
I  had  been  knowing  to  it.  The  gentleman  upon  whom  the  forgery  was  committed 
resided  in  my  town  and  was  ray  intimate  personal  friend  ;  but  Governor  Ames  did  not 
withdraw  bis  name  until  he  was  told  by  bis  friends  that  they  could  not  possibly  get 
him  through  the  senate.    That  was  the  only  thing  that  checked  him. 

Q.  Did  tbis  man  ever  exercise  the  functions  of  chancellor  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  he  held 
several  courts. 

In  all  these  repablican  strongholds  in  which  the  charges  of  turbalence 
and  misgovernment  are  alleged  to  have  existed,  it  is  to  be  also  noted 
that  the  entire  local  power  was  in  Republican  hands.  Thus  the  super- 
visors of  the  counties,  being  in  fiict  the  county  legislature,  assessing 
taxes,  contracting  for  supplies,  controlling  all  public  improvements,  the 
schools,  public  buildings,  roads,  and  having,  in  short,  all  local  control, 
were  almost  without  exception  composed  of  negroes,  few  of  whom  were 
able  to  read  or  write,  and  scarcely  one  of  whom  was  able  to  com- 
pute an  ordinary  sum  in  arithmetic.  In  some  cases  the  highest  mark  of 
erudition  was  the  capacity  of  the  chairman  mechanically  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  record  which  he  was  unable  to  read.  (See  deposition  of 
Mayor  Powell,  p.  876 : 

Q.  How  were  the  grand  juries  composed  f — ^A.  Mostly  of  colored  people;  some  few 
white  ;  very  few,  however. 

Q.  How  were  the  petit  juries  composed  ? — A.  Largely  of  colored  men,  and  sometimes 
ab  high  as  eleven  colored  men  to  one  white  man,  and  sometimes  the  entire  jury  were 
colored  people. 

IGNORANCE  OF  NEGRO  OFFICIALS. 

Q.  All  these  people  who  have  the  summoning  of  the  ^rand  juries  and  petit  juries — 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county — are  tney  not  ignorant  people! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tbey  had  a  board  of  supervisors  there  last  year  not  one  of  whom  could  write  his  name, 
with  one  exception,  and  he  could  only  write  it  mechanically. 

Q.  Who  was  that  composed  off — A.  Negroes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  blacks  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  only  one  that  could  write  his 
name,  and  he  could  ouly  write  it  mechanically. 

Q.  Those  were  the  men  that  assessed  the  taxes  for  the  county  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were  the  legislature  for  the  county. 

Q.  They  selected  the  jurors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  colored  f  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  condition  as  to  illiteracy  ? — A.  This  year  we  have  one  in  the 
county  that  can  write  his  name.  Last  year,  however,  I  don't  think  there  was  a  col- 
ored justice  in  the  couuty  who  could  write  his  name.  I  know  several  of  them  person- 
ally. 

HOW  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  KEPT  THEIR  DOCKETS. 

The  way  they  kept  their  dockets — they  never  report  but  very  few  fines :  I  think  one 
of  them  reported  about  five  dollars— the  way  they  kept  their  docket  was  to  get  some 
friendly  neighbors  to  write  it  up  just  before  the  grand  jury  met,  to  present  it  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  docket  was  written  were  they  able  to  read  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  the  control  of  the  criminal  and  civil  business  of  the  county  ?— A. 
Ye«,  sir ;  there  was  only  one  democratic  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  oounty,  I  think,  be- 
sides myself;  Mr.  Qarrett.  . 
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Q.  Were  these  justices  of  whom  yon  have  spoken  able  to  fill  ap  the  writs  they  issued, 
to  sign  them, or  know  what  they  contained? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  sign  these  writs  by  a  mark,  or  get  some  one  to  write  their  names  for 
them? — A.  Signed  them  by  a  mark, I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  so  signed  f — A.  I  have;  from  one  Bailis  Wiulark;  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not  even  sign  his  name — perfectly  illiterate;  be 
don't  know  anything. 

The  justices  of  the  peace,  generally  unable  to  write,  and  frequently 
unable  to  read  the  contents  qF  the  process  against  person  or  property 
which  they  issued  in  the  name  of  the  law,  deli  vered  it  to  constables  equally 
unfitted  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  precept  or  to  attest  their  actioQ 
under  it. 

Negro  chancery  clerks  and  clerks  of  the  circuit  court  and  courts  of 
record  were  utterly  unable  personally  to  perform  their  duties,  and  Iq- 
trusted  everything  to  some  white  deputy.  (See  deposition  of  Judge 
Watson,  p.  1013.) 

Q.  Were  there  members  of  the  convention  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write?— A. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  were  very  illiterate.  One  of  them,  a  negro  named  Stewart 
wholly  without  education,  has  been  in  office  ever  since,  and  is  now  one  of  our  State 
senators. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS  UNABLE  TO  READ  OR  WRITE. 

Q.  You  spoke  here  of  county  clerks  who  were  unable  to  write.  How  many  do  yoa 
know  of  that  class  f — A.  I  knew  one  in  De  Soto  County,  and  others  in  two  or  three 
other  counties.  These  persons  may  possibly  be  able  to  sign  their  names,  bat  this  i» 
about  all.  The  sheritf  of  De  Soto  County  for  four  years  was  an  illiterate,  ignorant 
negro.  He  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  two  years  each,  I  think.  He  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  his  office.     He  did  not  pretend  to  discharge  them. 

Q.  Not  able  to  read  the  proccisses,  or  writs,  or  write  his  own  returns  upon  them ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In- regard  to  justices  of  the  peace? — A.  I  have  known  very  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent justices.  They  generally  are  able  to  write  their  own  names,  but  so  illiterate 
and  uncultivated  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  intelligently  to  read  any  law  what- 
ever.    They  were  wholly  incapable  of  discharging  properly  their  duties. 

Q.  After  18C9,  were  these  persons  appointed  or  elected  justices  of  the  peace? — A.  I 
think  the  colored  men  were  in  some  instances  appointed,  but  probably  more  were  sub- 
sequently elected. 

Q.  As  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  it  frequently  composed  of  persons  totally  illit- 
erate?— A.  Frequently  of  persons  who  were  wholly  illiterate  and  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  any  just  conception  of  their  duties. 

Q.  Did  the  same  condition  of  illiteracy  apply  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  ? — A. 
In  a  good  many  cases.  Many  uneducated  colored  persons  and  white  men  of  but  little 
character  have  been  in  our  legislature  since  reconstruction. 

The  consequence  of  this  local  misgovernment  is  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion amounting  to  confiscation,  and  is  well  expressed  in  the  language 
of  a  petition  to  the  legislature  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

But  probably  the  most  flagrant  evil  of  which  the  tax-payers  complain,  and  the 
greatest  outrages  perpetrated  on  their  rights,  arise  from  the  action  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors. 

This  court  is  really  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  State,  and  should  be  composed 
of  the  very  best  men  in  the  several  counties.  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
the  members  of  this  boanl  are  wholly  unfit  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  are  without 
respectability  or  accountability.  Tliis,  however,  is  nut  the  fault  of  the  legislature,  of 
the  State,  except  in  so  far  as  it  encourages  such  men  to  seek  for  that  position.  The 
county  levies,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  are  extravagant  and  oppressive  be- 
yond all  endurance.  The  centracts  for  public  work  are  made  without  economy  or  care, 
and  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  These  boards,  in  some 
instances,  employ  their  own  members  to  do  the  work  not  authorized  by  law,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  extravagant  allowances.  In  many  instances  these  mem- 
bers are  wholly  ignorant,  and  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  clerks  and  sheriffs 
of  these  counties,  to  whom  they  make  extravagant  allowances.  This  is  a  great  evil, 
and  we  suggest  that  remedy  which  alone  seems  adequate.  Legislation  should  be 
immediately  enacted  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  at  50  per  cent,  on  the  Stat^, 
beyond  which  they  shall  not  go  in  any  instance. 


AVSRAGE  VALUE  OF  LANDS. 

bit  is  the  average  value  of  the  lands  in  that  county  f — A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  put 
Dds  np  for  sale  at  forced  sale,  they  will  not  hring  more — that  is,  where  you  in- 
»odland  and  cleared  land — prohably  than  you  can  rent  the  cleared  laud  for  in 
.  That  is,  you  can  get  from  seven  to  ten^dollars  an  acre  for  the  cleared  land 
produce,  and  as  they  charge  there.  The  land  there  generally  will  produce  from 
0  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  an  acre.  If  yon  make  forced  sales,  you  can't  ^et  much 
*  the  fee;  there  is  no  capital;  that  is  what  is  the  matter.  Bents  are  high,  and 
f  land  low  when  sold  at  auction. 

>  you  know  of  a  disposition  to  allow  lands  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  a  year  ago,  say 
lington,  perhaps  in  Issaquena,  to  prevent  the  money  from  being  received  by  the 
treasnrer  and  officials  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  had  much  of  anything  to  do 
except  that  they  did  not  want  to  pay  tlieir  taxes.  There  was  just  a  general 
lation  to  pay  taxes  all  over  the  State ;  nobody  wanted  to  pay ;  the  taxes  were 
it  was  cheaper  to  forfeit  and  redeem  afterward  than  it  was  to  pay.  I  have 
d  BO  by  some,  and  suppose  it  true. 

:plain  that,  if  yon  please. — A.  If  yon  pay  your  taxes  here  to-day,  you  part  with 
oey,  which  is  worth  so  much  to  yon  a  mouth  interest,  but  the  State  takes  the 
d  yon  hold  it  and  occupy  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  or  two  years  you  go 
d  redeem  it,  without  any  damage  placed  upon  it. 

lat  not  ODiy  is  all  immigration  prevented,  bnt  the  possibility  of 
ng  loans  of  money  upon  real  estate  for  the  parpose  of  improve- 
3  destroyed. 

system  of  pablic  schools  seems  to  have  been  liberally  maintained 
for  the  advancement  of  the  blacks,  bnt  necessarily  at  the  pecn- 
ost  of  the  whites,  whose  property  mainly  contributed  from  its 
8  to  sustain  them.  This,  however,  would  not  have  been  a  sub- 
complaint  if  there  had  been  anything  like  equality  of  opportuni- 
r  the  establishment  of  white  schools,  which  were  necessarily  at 
»t  of  white  people. 

nstance  of  the  gross  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  action  of  these 
t>oard8  ot  supervisors  and  the  insolence  and  overbearing  conduct 
members  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  in  Issequena  County.  -  See 
tion  of  William  A.  Farrish,  at  p.  639. 

ho  were  the  persons  who  had  appeared  before  him  as  supervisor,  and  what  had 
luct  been  toward  them  f — A.  I  will  state  that  I  for  one  appeared  before  him 
irith  a  petition,  signed  by  seventy  odd  citizens  of  the  county,  soliciting  that  a 
lan  named  Woolfork  be  allowed  to  put  a  gate  across  the  public  road  a€  bis  plan- 

The  high  water  prevented  his  fencing  his  place  at  that  time. 
it  before  the  board  and  told  them  that  I  had  a  petition  of  this  character,  signed 
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Q.  Was  it  intended  as  a  temporary  relief  to  htm  only  f — A.  Temporary  only,  and  to 
remain  only  for  six  months'  time. 

It  is  customary  for  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  river  coanties  to  do  things  of  that 
sort.    It  is  done  almost  every  day. 

Another  instance  of  his  arrogant  conduct  as  president  of  the  board  was  when  Mr.  R. 
M.  Smith,  a  very  respected  planter  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  appeared  before  the  board  with  a  petition  to  have  a  white  school  or  school-house 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  white  children  of  the  county,  there  being  bat  one 
white  school  in  the  county,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  colored  schools  ;  and  yet  the  white 
people  pay  ninety  cents  on  every  dollar  of  taxes  paid  for  that  purpose.  He  went  before 
the  board  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  school  established,  and  was,  in  the  most  inso- 
lent manner,  ordered  to  take  his  seat,  and  not  allowed  to  open  his  mouth  upon  the  snb 
ject.  Those  are  the  two  instances  that  occur  to  me  now.  There  were  other  similar  in- 
stances. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  upon  that  petition  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  petition  refused  ? — A.  It  was  refused  and  laid  over. 

And  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Miller,  p.  661. 

The  choice  of  registrars  and  judges  of  election  was  such  as  made 
fair  elections  hopeless,  as  will  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Warreu 
County,  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter  in  this  report. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  under  Governor  Ames  contained  a  large 
majority  of  negroes,  and  was  confessedly  a  venal  body  of  men,  in  which 
the  defeat  of  any  measure  of  reform  or  the  passage  of  any  measure  of 
iniquity  could  cheaply  be  procured  by  the  use  of  money  among  the 
members.    See  deposition  of  Judge  Watson,  p.  1008. 

The  legislatures  have  been  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  ignorant  and  corrupt  per- 
sons; the  people  lost  all  confidence  in  the  courts ;  the  juries  were  not  fit  to  try  the  cases. 
I  have  argued  cases  before  juries,  involving  matters  of  account,  when  three-fourths  of 
the  jury  could  not  read,  and  were  wholly  ignorant  of  figures.  I^orant  and  stupid 
negroes  try  important  criminal  cases,  involving  the  life  of  men  of  position  and  property. 
This  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  accused.  They  may  be  well- 
meaning,  but  they  have  no  capacity  to  do  justice  between  the  State  and  the  individual; 
no  just  appreciation  of  moral  obligation ;  no  moral  perceptions.  This  may  be  their 
misfortune  and  not  their  fault. 

As  to  the  relation  of  Governor  Ames  to  the  white  people  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  it  is  best  described  by  his  own  language,  at  pages  16  and 
17  of  the  testimony,  in  which  he  says : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mississippi  f — ^A.  I  went  there  in  1867. 

Q.  In  the  Army,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  Senator  f — A.  In  1870. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intention  to  settle  in  Mississippi  prior  to  your  election  f — A.  I  will 
say  not  long  previous  to  that,  and  permit  me  to  say  that  I  found,  when  I  was  military 
governor  there,  that  there  was  a  black  code  existing,  and  that  the  negroes  had  no 
rights  whatever ;  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. I  had  given  them  the  protection  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  believed  that  I  could  render  them  great  service.  I  felt  that  / 
had  a  misBton  to  perform  in  their  interest,  and  I  hesitatingly  consented  to  represent  them 
and  unite  my  fortune  with  theirs. 

It  will  seem,  therefore,  by  his  own  voluntary  statement,  that  the  white 
people  of  Mississippi  were  not  those  whom  he  proposed  to  represent  or 
with  whom  he  desired  "  to  unite  his  fortunes." 

The  next  question  and  the  reply  of  Governor  Ames  may  perhaps  be 
explanatory  of  his  supposed  "  mission.'' 

Q.  You  speak  now  in  reference  to  the  colored  people  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in 
reference  to  the  colored  people  of  that  State — they  were  in  the  majority. 

On  page  19,  he  says : 

The  question  of  how  I  can  get  money  to  live  is  the  one  question  with  me. 

Perhaps  this  was  always  the  case  with  Governor  Ames  while  he  re- 
mained in  Mississippi. 
The  natural  consequences  of  a  government  so  organized  had  become 
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apparent  prior  to  the  adjoarnment  of  the  Ames  legislature,  which  met 
in  January,  1875,  and  adjourned  about  the  end  of  March  following. 
Incompetence,  venalty,  and  misrule  had  borne  their  usual  fruits.  A 
government  that  inspired  neither  affection  nor  respect  could  necessaril}^ 
reiy  only  upon  coercion  and  intimidation  as  a  last  and  vain  resort.  The 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  of  the  people  was  not  confined  to  the 
democratic  party,  but  extended  everywhere  and  among  men  of  all  par- 
ties. 

The  dissensions  within  the  republican  ranks  were  even  more  marked 
than  among  their  silent  adversaries  who  had  been  totally  deprived  of 
official  position  and  control  in  public  affairs.    Between  one  division  of 
the  republican  party,  led   and  represented  by  Governor  Ames,  and 
Mother,  represented  by  Senator  Alcorn,  the  breach  became  deep  and 
widened  daily.    On  either  side  individuals  of  that  party  arrayed  them- 
selves with  their  respective  followers,  and  open  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tioDs,  ansparing  in  their  terms,  were  showered  by  each  side  upon  the 
other.    The  split  was  open,  positive,  and  would   seem  to  have  been 
irreconcilable.    In    his  examination    before  the   committee.  Governor 
Ames  classes  Senator  Alcorn,  Governor  Powers,  McKee,  ex-member  of 
Congress,  ex  Senator  Pease,  Morris,  the  attorney  general,  State  Senator 
Ma^rove,  Wells,  M.  C,  and  Chancellor  Storrs,  as  among  the  opponents 
to  him  and  his  administration.     At  page  22  he  accuses  Morris  of  having 
nsed  his  office  for  corrupt  purposes,  Musgrove  of  insincerity  and  di8- 
bonesty,  Storrs  of  being  thoroughly  corrupt;  at  page  25  Pease  of  will- 
fiil  falsehood  and  of  being  without  ordinary  intelligence.     At  page  26 
mnrders  are  imputed  to  Senator  Alcorn. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  E.  Harris,  the  ex-attorney-general  of  the 
State, in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  24th  of 
Xovemtier,  1875,  giving  the  reason  for  the  democratic  success  in  Missis- 
sippi, declares  that  it  was — 

Doe  to  the  imbecility  and  base  corraption  of  the  State  administration  and  a  few  ad- 
herents. 

(See  letter,  page  — .) 
He  charges  Ames — 

With  cold  indifference  and  of  contracting  his  views  and  narrowing  his  circle  of 
friendi  to  a  few  confidential  advisers,  who  were  a  close  corporation  of  mercenary  men 
vbo  knew  bnt  little  of  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  cared  less — men  who 
k»re  d6  identity  of  interest  or  sympathy  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  State. 

He  charges  him — 

With  the  desire  to  control  the  judiciary  as  well  as  the  executive  department  of  the 
State;  of  resorting  to  the  expediency  of  making  appointments  after  vacation,  and  then 
bolding  the  appointments  over  them  in  terrorem  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
md  if  they  aid  not  please  him  in  decrees,  dec,  he  could  withhold  their  names,  (as  he 
did  in  one  case,)  thus  making  the  judiciary  of  the  State  subservient  to  the  executive, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution;  and  he  actually  removed  Chancellor  Dreman,  as  I 
believe,  becaose  in  a  case  of  luibeaa  oorptia  he  refused  bail  to  the  governor's  friend, 
Morgan,  [sheriff  of  Yazoo  County,]  on  a  charge  of  the  murder  of  one  Hilliard. 

He  charged  him — 

With  appointing  men  to  judicial  position  who  had  never  had  a  case  in  court,  and 
vere  totally  ignorant  of  the  law  and  practice,  and  who  do  not  know  a  plea  in  bar  from 
idannirer. 

£x-Senator  Bevels,  colored,  in  his  deposition,  at  page  1020,  states : 

The  great  masses  of  the  white  people  have  abandoned  their  hostility  to  the  General 
GoTcnment  and  republican  principles,  and  to-day  accept  as  a  fact  that  all  men  are  born 
free  lod  eqoal,  and  I  believe  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  my  people  every  right  and  priv- 
ilege guaranteed  to  an  American  citizen.  The  bitterness  and  hate  created  by  the  late 
mil  strife  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  obliterated  in  this  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
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loca]it.ie«,  and  woald  have  lonff  since  been  entirely  obliterated,  were  it  not  for  some 
unprincipled  men  who  would  Keep  alive  the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  inculcate  a 
hatred  between  the  races,  in  order  that  they  may  aggrandize  themselves  by  office  and 
its  emoluments  to  control  my  people,  the  effect  of  wnich  is  to  degrade  them.    As  an 
evidence  that  party-lines  in  this  State  have  been  obliterated,  men  were  supported  with- 
out regard  to  their  party  affiliations,  their  birth,  or  their  color  by  those  who  heretofore 
have  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  by  this  course  giving  an  evidence  of  their  sin- 
cerity that  they  have  abandoned  the  political  issues  of  the  past,  and  were  only  desirous 
•of  inangurating  an  honest  State  government  and  restoring  a  mutual  confidence  between 
the  races.    I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  had  our  State  administration  adhered  to  repub- 
lican principles  and  stood  by  the  platform  upon  which  it  was  elected,  the  State  today 
would  have  been  on  the  highway  of  prosperity.    Peace  would  have  prevailed  within 
her  borders,  and  the  republican  party  would  have  embraced  within  its  folds  thousands 
•of  the  best  and  purest  citizens  of  which  Mississippi  can  boast,  and  the  election  jost 
passed  would  have  been  a  republican  victory  of  not  less  than  eighty  to  a  hundred  tboa- 
sand  majority ;  but  the  dishonest  course  which  has  been  pursued  has  forced  into  silence 
and  retirement  nearly  all  of  the  leading  republicans  who  organized  and  have  hereto- 
fore led  the  party  to  victory.    A  few  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  stand  by  republi- 
can principles  and  condemn  dishonesty,  corraption,  and  incompetency,  have  been  sup- 
ported and  elected  by  overwhelming  majorities.     If  the  State  administration  had 
adhered  to  republican  principles,  advanced  patriotic  measures,  appointed  only  honest 
and  competent  men  to  office,  and  sought  to  restore  confidence  between  the  races,  blood- 
shed would  have  been  unknown,  peace  would  have  prevailed.  Federal  interference 
been  unthought  of;  harmony,  friendship,  and  mntuah  confidence  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  bayonet. 


I.  H.  Estell,  a  republican,  states,  at  page  325: 


The  moderate  republicans,  and  a  number  of  the  wing  to  which  I  belong,  have  op- 
posed and  voted  against  the  nominees  of  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  State  your  reason  for  not  sustaining  Ames. — A.  Because  we  believed  his  policy, 
his  non-effectiveness,  his  associations  with  corrupt  men,  had  brought  the  republican 
party  into  disrepute  here. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  as  a  fact — as  a  public  fact — whether  Governor  Ames's 
course  tended  to  bring  about  a  good  feeling  among  the  races,  or  to  array  them  against 
each  other? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  the  races  have  actually,  with  the  single  ex- 
•ception  of  these  riot«,  been  directly  arrayed  against  each  other  here,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  actions  of  Governor  Ames,  and  the  men  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mate, such  as  the  editor  of  the  Pilot,  Warner,  French,  Sullivan,  and  others — that  his 
association  with  them  hds  not  ttnded  to  produce  concord  among  the  races.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  their  selfish  purposes  have  done  a  great  deal  to  produce  a  had  feeling ^ 
which  the  moderate  and  best  republicans  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  counteract. 

Governor  Ames's  prostitution  of  his  office  and  bargaining  with  ap- 
pointees is  shown  by  Judge  Watson,  at  page        as  follows  : 

Senator  Alcorn  flatly  contradicts  Governor  Ames's  account  of  the 
Friar's  Point  riot,  in  which  Mr.  Alcorn  was  one  of  the  chief  parties, 
(see  deposition  at  page  67,)  and  expresses  his  want  of  confidence  in 
Ames's  administration. 

See  also  letter  of  H.  0.  Carter,  page  1083;  also  speech  of  6.  Wiley 
W  ells,  (see  his  speech,  reported  by  Senator  Kevels,  at  page  101 7,)  in  which 
he  quotes  Ames's  remarks  that  "the  blood  of  twenty-five  negroes  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  republican  party." 

With  such  a  division  of  feeling  in  regard  to  men  and  measures  in 
the  republican  party  in  Mississippi,  with  universal  discontent  among 
all  classes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  State  and  its 
administration,  they  approached  the  canvass  of  1875.  Governer  Ames 
was  charged  by  Harris  (see  same  letter  before  quoted)  with  using  his 
power  as  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  such 
was  the  fact.  As  he,  himself,  has  stated,  he  had  "united  his  fortune 
with  the  colored  people  of  the  State,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  a 
majority."  He  was  unlearned  in  law  or  the  8f)irit  of  civil  rule.  Military 
methods  and  rigor  were  his  only  conception  of  government.  He  seemed 
greedy  of  political  power  without  comprehending  its  responsibilities. 
He  did  not  lesson  hisdeficiencies  by  associating  wTth  men  more  learned 
n  civil  rule  than  himself,  but,  avoiding  men  of  intelligence  and  character 
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in  the  state,  suiroandec!  bimself  witb  obBequioas  and  iDferior  associates. 
The  cbarncteristics  aud  tastes  of  the  peo)>Ie  among  whom  he  had  gone 
as  a  Btraoger,  and  yet  to  be  tbeir  ruler,  he  never  studied  nor  cared  to 
eoniprebend,  nor  to  have  understood  the  gentle  wisdom  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltonn — "That  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  alt  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  people."  He 
never  gained  their  respect;  but,  by  bis  self-seeking,  hid  self-pro- 
tnotioD  to  power  and  place,  and  his  use  of  public  power  for  bis  per- 
sonal endij,  he  entirely  lost  whatever  he  might  have  had  of  their  re- 
spect. Thus,  losing  public  respect,  he  lost  public  couQdeace,  and  instead 
of  seeking  by  conciliation  ami  metliods  of  justice  to  regain  it,  he  re- 
solved to  defy  those  who  withheld  it.  The  end  of  all  his  methods  was 
simply  force — the  bayonet;  that  last  and  most  cruel  test  of  military 
fidelity,  when  the  American  soliiior  ia  called  upon  to  use  Lis  arms 
against  the  American  citizen.  When  he  found  tbe  political  knot  was 
complicated,  he  set  aside  methods  of  reason  and  used  the  sword  to  cut 
it,  because  he  was  devoid  of  the  skill  or  patience  to  untie  it.  Violence 
was  the  necessary  end  of  such  a  rule  as  he  conceived  and  sought  to  put 
in  practice.  Tbe  just  end  of  govern  mentis  the  happiness  of  tbe  people  to 
be  governed,  and  measures  to  promote  popular  happiness  and  content  are 
the  first  and  chief  duties  of  a  ruler.  It  would  be  a  farce  to  term  sncb  a 
govei-Dmeutasheconducted  in  tbe  springoriS75  a  free  government,  either 
for  tbe  white  or  tor  tbe  black  people.  The  colored  population  were  as  thor- 
onghly  enslaved  to  bis  will  and  to  tbe  handful  of  politicians  whom  he  set 
over  tbem,  as  they  ever  coald  have  been  in  the  bands  of  their  former  pri- 
vate owners.  In  his  testimony  at  page  15,  citing  his  last  message  to  the 
legislature,  he  says  be  regards  tbe  whole  aiSair  as  a  race-issue,  in 
which  he  avowedly  intended  to  take  sides  witb  the  black  race  against 
flte  white,  and  to  use  all  bis  power,  personal,  political,  and  ofiQcial,  in 
their  behalf.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  in  tbe  fall 
of  1874,  in  the  case  of  a  contest  for  the  ofiQce  of  sheriff  at  Yicksburgh, 
in  Warren  Connty,  be  forced  Flanagan,  tbe  white  occupant,  out  of 
hig  seat  by  a  company  of  United  States  troops,  which  he  had  de- 
manded to  be  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  from  New  Orleans. 

FBEPABATION  BT  AMES  TO  OABBT  THE  ELEOTIOIT  BY  FOBOB. 

In  1875,  vhen  it  became  apparent  that  the  democratic  party  was  dis- 
posed to  combine  itself  witb  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  bis  adminis- 
tiatiODand  makea  strenuous  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  State,  Governor 
Ames  made  bis  first  preparation  in  the  legislature  for  its  defeat  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  known  as  the  "  Oatling-gun  bill."  This  is  described 
in  the  testimony  of  E.  Barksdale,  page  — : 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  the  "GBtUng-gmi  bill ;"  what  was  that? — A.  I  have,  I  thEnk,  a 
Ijoopaia  of  the  bill. 

"Section  3  of  tbe  bill  empowered  tbe  oommaoder- in -chief  to  organize,  from  tbe  en- 
njled  militia,  two  regiments  of  tea  companiea  each,  and  to  purchoae  four  or  more  Oat* 
lic^  Knna.  and  oiganica  a  oorpa  of  select  offlaers  aad  men  from  the  iafaolry  to  send 
litb  (be  aaid  goDB." 

That  waa  passed  b;  tbe  lecialatore  which  awembled  on  the  lat  Januarj',  1875.  The 
dale  ie  Dot  given. 

Q.  It  waa  passed  tbe  •prioK  before  tbe  election  T — A.  Yea,  air;  it  waa  called  tbe 
"Gatling-gnn  bill,"  beoanse  tbe  pnrchaae  of  four  Galling  gima  waa  authorized,  and 
tbej  were  regarded  m  weapong  of  very  tieirible  destructive  qualities.  The  appropria- 
tion forcarrjing  oat  tbe  purpoee  of  the  Qatling-cun  bill  waa  (60,000.  Of  this,  $5,000 
■ere  aDtfaorizsd  to  be  expended  for  military  suppliea  and  munttiooa  of  war. 

The  next  was  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington 
for  tbe  State's  quotum  of  arms.     (See  testimony,  page — ,  and  the  ac* 
S.  Bep.  527 IV 
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compauyiDg  papers  and  applicatious  of  A.  6.  Packer,  adjatant-general, 
orgauizing  the  Btate  militia  for  active  duty.) 

A.  While  matters  were  in  a  condition  of  profoand  peace  here,  thon^h  these  caoses  of 
discontent  existed  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  wnich  are  stated  in  the  tax-payers' 
memorial,  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the  republican  club  here  in  the  city  of  Jackson, 
Governor  Ames,  after  the  passage  of  the  law  which  was  known  as  the  **  Gatling-gan 
bill,^'  as  if  preparing  for  war  here,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  iDquiring 
about  Mississippi's  quota  of  arms.    A  copy  of  that  letter  I  have  here : 

«  May  25, 1875.  " 

''Sir:  By  direction  of  his  excellency  A.  Ames,  governor  of  Mississippi,  I  have  the 
honor  to  apply  to  you  for  the  statement  of  arms  and  other  military  property  issued  to 
this  State  since  1860,  under  act  of  Congress  April  23,  1803,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereto. 

*' A  communication  from  the  Ordnance  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  received, in 
which  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  charged,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
March  3, 1875,  with  the»uiu  of  |170, 167.31,  and  a  balance  due  the  United  States  is  claimed 
of  $1,967.60. 

*^  The  records  of  this  office  do  not  show  the  amounts  of  the  apportionment  for  thd 
different  years,  and  having  no  data  to  furnish,  I  respectfully  apply  to  you  to  furnish  it- 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  G.  PACKER, 
"Adjutant-  GenerdL 
"The  Hon.  Secretary  op  War, 

"  Washington,  D.  C." 

That  was  a  letter  written  on  the  25th  of  May,  1875. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  before  the  political  canvass.  Governor  Amee  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Ben^t,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  follows : 

June  2,  1875. 

'*  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  apnly  for  a  price-list  of  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores  as  issued  from  your  office;  also  a  booK  of  forms  used  in  the  Department,  if  any 
change  has  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  regulations,  1863. 
**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  G.  PACKER, 
"Adjutant-General, 
"  Brig.  Gen.  8.  V.  Ben^, 

"Chief  of  Ordnance f  Washington,  D,  C." 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  any  military  preparation  made  by  Governor  Amee  early  in 
the  canvass,  and  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  any  of  thoNC  disturbances  f — A.  As  I  have 
stated,  and  cited  the  letters  showing,  be  was  making  military  preparations.  Then  I 
have  an  order-book,  issued  from  the  headquarters  State  of  Mississippi,  adjutant-^en- 
eral^s  office,  Jackson,  May  1,  1875,  announcing  officers  of  the  Mississippi  State  militia, 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1875. 

"staff  of  the  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  G.  Packer,  of  Holmes  County,  adjutant-general.  February  25, 
1875. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  Omer  S.  Lee,  of  Holmes  County,  aid-de-camp.    February  25, 1875." 

A  gentleman  who  has  since  proved  a  defaulter  to  a  very  large  amount  in  the  county 
of  Holmes,  and  has  fled  the  State,  and  his  whereabouts  are  not  known. 

"Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  J.  Spellman,  of  Madison  County,  aid-de-camp.    February  25,  1875. 

"Fourth  division, 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Gray,  of  Washington  County.    February  25, 1875. 

**  General  Brown,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry.     February  25,  1875. 

"  Major-general  State  militia,  Alexander  Warner,  of  Madison  County.  February  26, 
1875." 

These  gentlemen  were  all  members  of  the  republican  party.  That  General  Warner 
was  the  chairman  of  the  republican  State  executive  committee. 

Of  these,  Spellman,  Gray,  and  Brown  were  colored  men  ;  no  democrats  among  them. 

After  the  Clinton  riot  Governor  Ames  proceeded  to  perfect  the  military  organization 
"Which  had  been  ordered  by  law ;  and  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  under  authority  known 
as  the  "  Gntling-gun  bill,"  on  the  23d  of  September,  he  ordered  one  thousand  Spring- 
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Beld  breach-loadlDg  moakete  to  be  parchtuied,  autt  dlreoted  to  tbe  adjuUnt-geaeral  of 
this  poel.  After  tbe  receipt  of  tboae  armB  Ibey  were  iwued  to  Qampames  in  this  ooantj 
of  HiDdt,  na  followa  : 

Od  tbe  2d  of  October,  BO  gaas,  with  acooatormeots,  were  iaaaed  to  Capt.  Cbas.  Cald- 
well, (colored.) 

Od  tbe  5tb  October,  to  the  same  person,  17  were  tsaaed. 

Od  tbe  fitb  October,  47  iwued  to  Capt.  Jobo  W.  Cleagan,  (white.) 

On  the  7th,  80  stand  of  arme  to  Oreen  Tapluy,  (oolored,)  with  ammanition. 

Od  the  9th  of  October,  60  isaned  to  Ed,  L.  Gillin,  (colored,)  with  ammanitioii. 

Od  tbe  9th  of  October,  1965,  atand  of  arms  isaaed  to  Oeo.  D.  Nixoo,  (white,)  with 
amniDDltion. 

On  the  10th,  80  iwned  to  W,  C.  Mnsel;,  with  ammuDitioD. 

Od  tbe  Utb,  GO  Usned  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  (colursd,)  with  ammnnitioD. 

That  was  in  tbis  c^QoCf ;  issued  with  accontormeots,  ammnaitioD,  &o,,  to  Ave  negro 
companieB  in  tbe  connt;  of  Hind6,and  two  white  compaoiee. 

Almoet  withoat  exception  the  appointmenta  were  from  the  repnblioaa  party.  I  do 
UDt  thiak  of  aa  exception  in  tbe  military  appuiotments,  and  Cwo.tbirda  of  the  com- 
MDira  that  were  oomniiasioned  in  the  nilitar;  service  were  taken  from  that  party. 
Probably  half  were  commanded  by  colored  officers. 

Tbe  followJQg  is  a  full  list  of  the  appoinCmeata : 

TiKsrt  Division. — BriR.  Gen,  William  F.  Simooton,  of  Lee  Coooly,  Maroh  4,  1876. 

Second  Diviaios. — BriR,  Gen.  Marion  Campbell,  of  De  Soto  County, March  4, 1S7!>. 

Third  Divisiou.^Brijt.  Gen.  N.  B.  BridRea,  of  Oktibtieha  Comity,  March  4,  1875; 
Bindt  County :  Samnel  F.  Steele,  colonel  First  Regimeut  Infantry,  March  10,  ISTS ; 
Jctper  County:  Newton  Knif;bC,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  March  17,  ISTSj 
Larndet  CoHnlg:  W,  A.  Monroe,  captain  Columbia  Light  Artillery,  March  17,  ISTS; 
Gmada  County:  C.  P.  Lincoln,  colonel  First  Regimaut  Infantry,  April  12,1975;  Jfon- 
nt  County :  Jamee  W.  l.ee,  colonel  First  Regiment  In&ntr;,  April  t'j,  1875. 

Bj  order  of  the  commander-in-cbief : 

A.  G.  PACEEB, 
Adjutant-  General. 


HBADQUARTBIta  STATB  OF  MiSSISBIPPI, 

Adjutant-Ornicrai.'b  Office, 

Jadcion,  June  1,  1875. 
[General  Orders  No.  3.] 

The  tbllowinK-Damed  officer  haa  been  appointed  in  the  MisaiHsippi  State  militia  dnt- 
inctbe  month  of  May,  1675. 
wititiBaoH  Coiinfy.— William  H.  Noble,  colonel  Firat  Begiment  Infantry. 
By  order  of  the  commander-incbief : 

A.  0.  PACKER, 
J^utant-  General. 


HEADqUARTBRA  STATE  OF  MlSSISStPPI, 

Ajmutant-Oemkral's  Opficb, 

Jachon,  June,  1875. 
[OeDeral  Orders  No.  5.] 

Tbe  fotlowing-nanied  offloera  have  been  appointed  in  the  Misaiaaippi  State  militia 
daring  the  month  of  June,  1S75: 

Lom4a  County.— M.  A.  Brownlee,  captain  Company  A,  First  ReKimeDt  InfaDtry; 
T.  H.  Smith,  first  lientenant  Compnnj^  A,  Firat  Regiment  Infantry  ;  D.  P.  Moody,  sec- 
onl  lientenaot  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry. 

Tbe  following  reaignatloD  in  the  Uisaissippi  State  militia  baa  beeD  accepted  during 
Ibe  same  period: 

Grenada  County.— Jaue  17,  1875,  Firat  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  P.  Linoola,  colonel. 

By  order  of  tbe  commander-io  •chief ; 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
A^fulant-OeneraL 
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Headquabters  State  of  Mississippi, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Jcuiksoftf  October  1, 1875. 
.    [GeDeral  Orders,  No.  7.] 

The  foIlowiD^-named  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  Mississippi  State  militia 
doriug  the  mouths  of  Angust  and  September,  1875: 

Wai-ren  Connty. — William  French,  colonel  Fourth  Regiment  Infantry,  Angnst  12,187S. 

Fifth  Division. — Brigadier-General  William  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Hinds  County,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1875. 

Fifth  Division. — Staff  of  brigadier-general, — John  D.  Beaird,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  mnjor,  Warren  County,  September  22, 1875;  Wirt  Johnson,  assist- 
ant surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  major.  Hinds  Connty,  September  24,  187();  William 
R.  Davol,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  captain,  Warren  County,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1875 ;  John  J.  Rohrbacher,  aidde-camp,  with  rank  of  captain,  Hinds  Connty, 
September  27, 1875;  Marion  Smith,  aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  captain,  Hinds  Connty, 
September  27,  1875. 

Warren  County, — R.  J.  Temple,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regime nt  Infantry,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1875. 

Staff  of  major-general. — M.  B.  Sullivan,  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  rank  of 
colonel,  Bolivar  Connty,  September  S4,  1875;  William  H.  Compton,  assistant  surgeon- 
general,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  Hinds  County,  September  24,  lb75. 

Hinds  County, — John  W.  Clingan,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1875 ;  John  C.  Rietti,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
September  25, 1875 ;  Matt  F.  Ash,  second  lieut-enant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infan- 
try, September  25,1875;  Charles  Caldwell,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  In- 
fantry, September  25,1875;  Eugene  B.  Wei  born,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  Second 
Regiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  Porter  Kelly,  second  lieutenant  Company  A, 
Second  Regiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  Green  Tapley,  captain  Company  B, 
Second  Regiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875  ;  Charles  Morgan,  first  lieutenant  Com- 
pany B,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  John  F.  Duncan,  second  lieu- 
tenant Company  B,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875;  Nathaniel  D.  Sneed, 
colonel  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  September  27, 1875. 

Lafayette  County, — Victor  W.  Thompson,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  September 
28, 1875. 

First  Division. — Staff  of  brtgadier-general, — John  C.  Heidelberg,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  msgor,  Lee  County,  September  30, 1875 ;  Clinton  C.  Jones,  assist- 
ant quartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  captain,  Lee  County,  September  30,  1875; 
Joseph  M.  Bynum,  assistant  surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  m]\jor,  Alcorn  Connty,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1875;  Henry  M.  G.  Spencer,  aid-de-camp,  with  rauk  of  captain,  Lee  County, 
September  30, 1875 ;  Green  M.  Maddoz,  aid-de-carap,  with  rank  of  captain,  Tippah 
County,  September  30, 1875. 

By  order  of  the  oommander-in-chisf . 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-  General, 


Headquarters,  State  of  Mississippi, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Jackson,  November  1,  1875. 

[General  Orders,  No.  8.] 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  State  militia  during  the 
month  of  October,  1875. 

Sixth  Division.— Brigadier-General  Harris  P.  Hurst,  of  Pike  County,  October  2, 
1875. 

Sixth  Division. — Staff  of  brigadier-general, — James  C.  Lamkin,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  major,  Pike  Connty,  October  2, 1875 ;  Frank  Strong,  assistant 
surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  major,  Amite  County,  October  2,  1875;  Charles  P.  Hos- 
mer,  aid-ae-camp,  with  rank  of  cantain,  Pike  County,  October  2, 1875 ;  Moses  Jack- 
son, assistant  quartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  captain,  Amite  County,  October  17, 
1875. 

Warren  County.— Adam  Bowie,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  5, 1875. 

Hinds  County.— William  C.  Mosely,  captain  Company  D,  Second  Regiment  Infan- 
try, October  7,  1875 ;  John  W.  Chase,  first  lieutenant  Company  D,  Second  Regiment  In- 
fantry, October  7,  1875 ;  William  Williams,  second  lieutenant  Company  D,  Second 
Regiment  Infantry,  October  7,  1875;  £.  L.  Gilliam,  captain  Company  £,  Second  Reg- 
iment Infantry,  October  7, 1875 ;  Thomas  Stevens,  first  lieutenant  Company  £,  Sec- 
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ond  Regiment  iDfantiy,  October  7, 1875 ;  Robert  Williams,  second  lieutenant  Com- 
pADy  E,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  7,  1875;  George  D.  Nixon,  captain  Com- 
pany B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9, 1875;  E.  W.  Partin,  first  lieutenant  Com- 
pany B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9,  1875 :  C.  E.  Marshall,  second  lieutenant 
Company  B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9,  1875 ;  William  I verson,  captain  Com- 
pany C,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  II,  1875;  Edgar  Gordon,  first  lieutenant 
Company  C,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11,  1875;  Oliver  Cromwell,  captain 
Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11,  1875;  Virgil  Clark,  first  lieuten- 
ant Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11.  1875 ;  Cornelius  D.  S.  Parker, 
■econd  lieutenant  Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11,  1875. 

De  Soto  County. — Albert  D.  Thompson,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October 
II,  1875;  Jefferson  J.  Evans,  lieutenant-colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 
1675;  Thomas  A.  Leon,  m^or  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11,  1875;  James  F. 
Pratt,  adjutant*  with  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 
1875 ;  Horace  H.  Hillman,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 
1875;  Calvin  S.  Nt«bit,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October 
11.  1875;  Henry  Odom,  second  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1875;  John  W.  Farmer,  captain  Company  B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October 
11, 1875;  Thomas  McCain,  first  lieutenant  Company  B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1875;  James  McLaughlin,  second  lieutenant  Company  B,  First  Regiment  In- 
fantry, October  11, 1875;  Henry  Rogers,  captain  Company  C,  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  11,  1875;  Jerry  Powell,  first  lieutenant  Company  C,  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  11, 1875;  Charles  H.  Knowlton,  second  lieutenant  Company  C,  First  Regiment 
Infantry,  October  11,  1875.  • 

Yatoo  County. — Albert  T.  Morgan,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 1875 ; 
First  Regiment  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Colonel  Eugene  H.  McMichael,  of  Wilkinson 
Connty,  October  11, 1875;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  G.  Mills,  of  Holmes  County,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1875. 

Amitt  County, — Charles  P.  Nelson,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1875;  Henry  J.  Lilly,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  17, 1875 ;  T.  N.  Lafayette  Anderson,  second  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regi- 
ment Infantry,  October  17,  1875. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  revoked  during  the  same  period : 

Warren  County, — R.  J.  Temple,  captain  Company  A,  Secidnd  Regiment  Infantry,  Octo- 
ber 5, 1875. 

H%nd$  County. — Charles  Caldwell,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry, 
Oetober  21,  1875;  Eugene  B.  Welbom,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  Second  Regiment 
Infantry,  October  21, 1875;  Porter  Kelley,  second  lieutenant  Company  A,  Second  Regi- 
Dent  Infantry,  October  21,  1875. 

By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

Adju  tant-  General. 

The  State  militia  having  been  thas  organized  preparatory  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  officials  being  among  the  most  notorious  and  unscrapu- 
ions  partisans,  black  and  white,  of  the  State  administration,  great  alarm 
was  created  among  the  white  population.  The  negro  companies,  offi- 
cered by  negroes,  largely  predominated,  and  threats  were  freely  made 
by  their  orators  that  the  slaughter  of  the  whites  would  be  completed 
from  the  cradle  up,  if  necessary  for  their  success.  (Speech  of  Brigadier 
General  Gray,  reported  in  testimony  of  W.  A.  Ferguson  at  page — ; 
aUo  testimony  of  Mr.  Putnam,  page  — .) 

As  a  consequence,  rumors  flew  thick  and  fast.  The  preparation 
of  the  governor  and  his  arming  of  the  negro  militia  were  on  every 
tongue,  and  caused  the  deepest  distress  and  apprehension  among  all 
classes  who  sought  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  State  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  races.  That  such  rumors  were  exagger- 
ated there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ames 
party  and  of  the  negroes  to  make  proclamation  of  an  organization 
aod  power  which  they  knew  they  did  not  possess.  The  effect  was  to 
increase  the  insolence  and  insubordination  of  the  blacks  and  intensify 
the  discontent  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  whites.  The  arms  to  be 
famished  by  Governor  Ames  were  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the 
whites  were  left  to  their  private  resources  to  obtain  arms  necessary,  as 
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they  believed,  for  their  self-defense.  A  feeling  of  excitement  was  engen- 
dered that  grew  each  day  in  force.  Intimidation  was  thas  openly  pro- 
posed, and  proposed  to  men  not  likely  to  be  intimidated  and  totidly 
misunderstood  in  their  course  by  the  men  who  were  assuming  to  rale 
them.  Thus  it  seems  that  violence,  bloodshed,  and  force,  as  the  only 
arbiter  of  the  election,  were  first  suggested  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  Governor  Ames  and  his  political  associ- 
ates. (See  page  334,  deposition  of  Frank  Johnston  ;  page  472,  deposi- 
tion of  E.  Barksdale.)  The  practice  of  carrying  arms  in  Mississippi 
among  all  classes  is  almost  universal,  and  there  were  many  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  so  equipped — one,  Mr.  Ohisholm, 
a  leading  republican  of  Kemper  County,  promptly  producing  his  weapon 
for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  declaring  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  official  costume. 

It  was  testified  by ,  at  page  — ,  that  after  the  war  the 

desire  to  obtain  arms  among  the  negroes  was  almost  universal,  and  that 
the  sales  of  weapons  to  them,  especially  of  shot-guns,  was  very  much 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  to  the  whites. 

Louis  H^ffiilvn  sworn  and  examined,  (p.  1315.  See  also  Mr.  Peale,  p.  2199,  and  Mr* 
Richardson,  p.  1274.) 

By  the  Chairman  : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  In  Vicksburgh,  Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — ^A.  Since  18.^>3. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  native  of  this  country,  I  suppose  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  place  ? — A.  Prussia. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  at  Vicksburgh  f — ^A.  I  carry  on  a  hardware  and  gun  store. 

Q.  We  wish  to  know  about  your  sales  of  guns  of  various  sorts,  and  pistols,  in  the 
year  lb75,  in  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  as  compared 
with  your  sales  of  the  same  articles  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  1874 — whether 
they  were  larger  or  smaller  f — A.  Well,  there  have  been  some  fire-arms  sold,  bnt  I  don'l 
think  that  the  trade  was  very  brisk.  Of  course  there  was  a  demand  for  arms,  but  in 
good  times  before  the  war,  in  1857  and  i860,  we  did  more  business  and  sold  more  arms. 

MOST  ARMS  SOLD  TO  NEGROES  IN   1864. 

Q.  What  year  since  the  war  have  you  sold  the  most  f — A.  In  1864,  when  the  freed- 
men  being  allowed  to  carry  fire-arms,  there  was  not  guns  enough  to  be  gotten  this  side 
of  New  York  City,  just  after  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Q.  Since  1H70,  what  years  have  your  sales  been  the  largest  f — A.  That  I  conld  not 
tell.  There  had  been  a  little  rush  that  summei^two  years  ago  there  had  been  a  little 
call  for  arms,  but  only  in  relation  to  a  short  period. 

TRADE  IN  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS  DULL. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  year  f — A.  The  trade  had  been  generally  dull  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  only  trade  we  had  in  fire-arms  was  shortly  after  the  war,  when  all  the  ne- 
groes bonght  guns.  Every  negro  wanted  to  have  a  gun,  and  there  was  not  guns  enough 
to  be  gotten  to  supply  them.  Those  sold  last  year  would  be  only  a  few  and  would  not 
arooant  to  anything. 

Q.  How  about  pistols  f — A.  Pistols,  about  the  same  amount.  We  sell  pistols  con- 
stantly. 

Q.  In  what  year  have  yon  sold  the  largest  quantities  of  pistols  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  f — A.  If  I  had  been  notified  I  could  have  brought  my  books  along  and  conld 
have  made  a  very  correct  statement,  but  it  is  very  bard  to  state  without  them  as  to 
how  business  is,  especially  in  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  people  have 
money.  The  election  to  which  you  no  doubt  have  reference  was  in  the  summer  months, 
when  persons  don't  usually  have  much  money  and  do  not  buy  many  arms.  It  is  usually 
in  the  winter  months  that  they  buy  arms  mostly.  I  almost  believe  I  have  sold  more 
in  January,  February,  and  March  than  all  summer,  for  the  reason  that  the  business 
season  is  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

NEGROES  HAVE  BOUGHT  THE  MOST  GUNS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  have  yon  sold  more  fire-arms  to  the  negroes  than  you 
have  to  the  whites  f — A.  The  negroes  have  bonght  decidedly  more  guns  because  there 
is  a  majority  of  them. 
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Q.  I  woald  like  to  ask  yoa  what  effect  upon  the  pnblic  mind — the  condition  of  public 
feeling — had  these  measures  adopted  by  Governor  Ames.  I  mean  what  effect  bad  they 
in  su^rgesting  the  idea  of  violence  to  the  pnblic  mind  f — A.  His  military  operations 
ADd  preparations,  marching  and  countermarching  the  troops,  most  of  which  were  col- 
ored— ^all  of  them  were  colored,  I  may  say — had  the  effect  of  inducing  tbe  conserva- 
tives and  democrats,  and  others,  who  desired  a  change  of  administration  for  thecauses- 
whieh  were  enumerated  in  the  petition  of  the  republican  club  of  Jackson,  and  of  the 
tax-payers'  convention  to  think  that  it  was  the  determination  to  carry  the  election  by 
force  or  intimidation,  and  by  military  violence  if  necessary. 

Q.  Had  not  these  threatened  military  expeditions  to  Yazoo  and  other  counties  the 
effect  of  alarming  the  white  people  and  democrats  very  much  f — A.  Tbey  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  them  to  believe  that  Grovernor  Ames  was  endeavoring  ta  carry  the  election 
by  military  violence  and  force. 

Notonly  were  the  white  people  of  Mississippi  threatened  with  the  organ- 
ization and  use  of  the  armed  negro  militia  in  the  coming  election,  but  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  held  in  terror 
over  them  for  a  like  purpose.  Mr.  Warner,  chairman  of  the  republican 
State  executive  committee,  at  page  968,  states  that,  immediately  upon  the 
holdingof  the  republican  State  convention  at  Jackson,  in  September,  1875, 
a  resoation  was  adopted  vesting  him  with  an  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, with  himself  as  chairman,  to  visit  Washington  and  call  upon  the 
President  for  armed  aid  to  the  republican  party  in  the  ensuing  canvass, 
which  resolution,  and  the  action  of  the  com  mittee  under  it,  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  campaign  which  they  intended  should  be  waged  in  that  State. 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  prevalent  idea  among  the  negroes  and 
the  handful  of  whites  who  lead  them  in  Mississippi,  seems  to  be  that  the 
Federal  administration  will  at  all  times  exert  its  armed  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  them  in  office ;  and  it  was  in  the  hopes  of  such 
intervention  that  the  application  referred  to  was  made,  and  which,  as  we 
believe,  has  largely  promoted  and  induced  the  complaints  which  led  to 
Uie  constitution  of  this  committee.  The  experience  of  prior  elections  had 
been  favorable  to  this  belief.    (See  page  451  of  testimony :) 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact,  then,  that  the  military  arm  of  tlie  Government  was  used  in  his 
election  in  favor  of  one  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  trf>»j^  were  sent  to  various  parts  of 
tbe  State  at  that  time,  and  persons  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the 
dTect  of  the  use  of  troops  against  men  who  were  opposed  to  that  party  had  very  great 
inflaenoe  in  controlling  and  determining  the  election. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  fact,  whether  the  Army  of  the  United  States  has  been 
wed  as  a  party  agent  in  the  affairs  of  Mississippi,  and  if  it  has  been  so  felt  by  the  party 
to  which  yon  belong  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  so  felt^  for  it  was  felt  in  that  election,  and 
the  military  commander  was  seen  to  go  into  a  political  organization  and  pledge  his 
lopport  to  its  candidates  ;  and  the  troops  were  placed  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
without  any  ostensible  cause  other  than  their  presence  would  have  that  effect. 

The  democratic-conservative  party  of  Mississippi,  in  the  platform 
adopted  at  their  State  convention  on  the  3d  of  August,  1875,  contained 
the  following  propositions : 

First.  The  recognition  of  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men  as  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  amendments  thereto. 

Second.  Favoring  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  in  public  schools,  sus- 
tiined  by  adequate  taxation ;  but  opposition  to  extravagance  or  partisan  administration 
of  said  schools. 

The  thirteenth  cordially  invited  the  voters  of  all  the  people  of  both 
races  to  unite  vigorously  with  them  in  the  approaching  canvass.  (See 
page  —  of  testimony.)  It  was  by  this  convention  that  the  democratic 
eiecndve  committee  was  organized,  and  J.  Z.  George  appointed  as 
diairman. 

Thus  opened  the  campaign  of  1875.  It  is  in  proof,  by  almost  every 
witness  who  wasexamined  on  the  subject,  that  the  negroes  were  organized 
in  clubs,  having  a  QtuMi  military  organization  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
Clubs,  also,  of  white  people  were  formed,  and  the  parading  and  march- 
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ing,  with  the  use  of  flags,  drains,  music,  cannon  for  salutes  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  anvils,  (a  rude  substitute  for  cannon,)  became  general  through- 
out the  State. 

Much  of  the  alleged  intimidation  of  the  colored  people  by  the  white 
population  was  claimed  to  be  from  causes  like  these,  which  could  ouly 
have  operated  upon  minds  of  the  most  childish  character,  and  would  be 
ridiculed  if  proposed,  with  the  same  intent,  in  any  part  of  the  North- 
ern States.    This  constitutional  timidity  of  the  colored  population  was 
frequently  and  gravely  urged  as  entering  into  alleged  violations  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  by  white  men,  who  fired  ofif  pistols  in  the  air  and 
exploded  anvils  at  night  on  their  returo/from  meetings  through  the 
country.    At  page  112,  A.  Parker,  republican  sheriff  in  Amite  County, 
testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Yoa  Diay  state  whether  or  not  these  outrages  had  the  effect  of  intimidatiDg  the 
colored  voters. — A.  They  certainly  did,  sir.  I  am  satistied  that  for  a  month  before  the 
election  there  was  not  a  week-day  or  a  Sunday  that  colored  people  didn't  come  to  my 
residence  or  to  the  court-house,  and  tell  me  of  these  visits  to  their  houses,  and  ask  my 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  did  I  think  they  would  be  killed,  and  all  such 
inquiries  as  that.  Of  course  I  encouraged  them  all  I  could.  I  wiU  state  as  my  candid 
opinion  that  there  were  no  less  than  five  hundred  men  who  lay  in  the  woods  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  before  the  election.  They  Would  stand  in  line  at  the  polls, 
and  drop  asleep  standing  up,  on  account  of  not  having  bad  sleep  the  previous  night. 
These  democratic  clubs  were  organized  into  squads,  and  each  of  these  squads  had  two 
anvils.  They  would  go  to  a  little  rising  place  in  the  road  and  put  these  anvils  down, 
and  shoot  them  off  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  shoot  their  shot-guns,  yell,  and  go  on,  and 
stop  a  mile  perhaps  farther  on,  and  repeat  the  same  thing  again.  We  could  hear  it  in 
every  direction  from  town,  and  it  sounded  just  like  war-times.  The  colored  people, 
when  these  squads  would  be  approaching  them,  shooting  and  yelling,  would  of  course 
imagine  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them,  and  they  would  slip  out  and  get  into  the 
woods,  and  lay  hid  until  morning.  In  the  morning  they  came  in  one  at  a  time,  and 
found  out  no  one  had  been  killed.  This  was  done  on  the  night  before  the  election,  and 
finding  out  that  nothing  serious  had  been  done,  and  that  this  was  only  a  trick  to 
frighten  them,  they  came  up  to  the  polls  and  voted,  and  we  polled  a  larger  vote  than 
we  had  polled  before  since  the  war,  both  democratic  and  republican. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  can  be  offered  of  the  real  intent  and 
spirit  with  which  the  democratic  and  conservative  canvass  was  organ- 
ized and  conducted  will  be  found  in  the  telegraphic  correspondence 
between  Mr.  George,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  his 
party  associates  throughout  the  State,  who  communicated  with  him 
during  the  canvass.  This  correspondence,  although  not  referred  to  by 
any  witness  nor  in  any  way  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  subjects 
to  be  inquired  of  by  the  committee,  was,  by  the  order  of  the  committee, 
and  against  the  formal  and  recorded  protest  of  the  undersigned,  made 
public  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  charges  of  lawlessness- and  out- 
rage against  the  democratic  party  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  George  had  not 
been  made  a  witness;  none  of  the  parties  who  were  his  correspondents 
had  been  made  witnesses;  but  the  whole  correspondence  was  seized 
and  produced  in  bulk  before  the  committee,  and  is  to  be  found  on  pages 
380  to  420  of  the  testimony. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  communications  were  all  supposed 
by  the  writers  to  be  confidential,  and  that  their  contents  would  never 
be  made  public. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  any  mind,  however  prejudiced,  to  construe  any 
portion  of  this  telegraphic  correspondence  so  as  to  favor  the  suspicion 
that  lawlessness  of  any  kind  was  looked  to  as  an  element  for  the  success 
of  the  democratic  party  in  that  canvass.  From  first  to  last  there  is 
nothing  but  what  is  creditable  to  Mr.  George  and  his  democratic  cor- 
respondents as  honorable,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  We  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  torture  any  of  these  dispatches  into 
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any  other  meaning.  The  demonstration  of  General  Ames  in  organizing 
the  negro  militia,  the  openly-expressed  intention  and  threat  of  bringing 
Federal  troops  into  the  State  to  control  the  election,  no  doubt  operated 
to  create  a  corresponding  antagonism  and  bitterness,  and  suggested 
that  it  should  be  met  by  force.  The  "  race  issues,"  which  Governor 
Ames  has  recognized,  and  upon  one  side  of  which  he  so  promptly  and 
Tigoroasly  ranged  himself  with  all  his  official  powers,  were  undoubtedly 
aggravated  and  intensified.  Collisions  were  constantly  threatened,  and 
yet  few,  remarkably  few,  under  all  the  circumstances,  occurred. 

In  endeavoring  now  to  give  a  reliable  account  of  the  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  which  were  proven  before  the  committee  as  having  oc- 
curred in  Mississippi  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1875,  we  deem 
it  hardly  necessary  to  make  expression  of  the  intense  and  hearty  repro- 
bation which  we,  in  common  with  all  men  who  respect  and  value  law 
and  order  and  humanity,  necessarily  felt,  and  now  feel,  upon  every  occa- 
sion where  violence  and  crime  were  committed.  Stern  repression  and 
prompt  punishment  are  the  just  measures  to  be  dealt  out  to  all  such 
offenders,  without  respect  to  race,  or  color,  or  station  in  life,  and  for  all 
SQch  criminals  and  transgressors  we  invoke  due  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Government  whofee 
laws  need  vindication.  But  while  we  propose  in  every  proven  case  to 
condemn  the  guilty,  we  do  not  propose  to  allow  reasonable  proof  to  be 
replaced  by  reckless  and  malicious  assertion  or  rumor ;  nor  do  we  pro- 
pose to  condemn  a  whole  community  upon  the  testimony  of  men,  con- 
fessedly without  character,  who  live  upon  slanders  and  trade  upon 
abase,  instigated,  as  many  of  such  characters  were  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  by  a  miserable  faction,  whose  hope  of  prolonged  plunder 
and  self-enrichment  lies  in  keeping  up  a  condition  of  public  excitement 
and  fanning  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  of  illy-informed  citizens  of  the 
North  against  the  white  people  of  the  South.  We  confidently  believe 
Uiat  when  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is,  and  sad  though  it  may  be  in 
many  respects,  of  the  state  of  afifairs  in  Mississippi,  shall  possess  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  the  occupation  of  the  mis- 
erable class  of  slanderers  to  whom  we  have  referred  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  sincerely  deprecate  such  utterances  as 
those  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  such  also  as  are  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Morton,]  and  delivered  in  the  Senate  by 
him  when  urging  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  which  this  committee 
was  authorized.  No  fact  stated  by  that  honorable  Senator  was  upon  his 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  source  from  which  be  obtained  his  assumed 
facts  was  disclosed  by  the  deposition  of  Captain  Fisher,  to  be  found  at 
page  533. 

By  Mr.  Batard  : 

Q.  Ib  not  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Morton's  speech  that  yon  have  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Didn't  yon  furnish  these  extracts  to  him  f —A.  I  furnished  some  of  them. 

SKNATOR  MORTON'8  SPKECH,  AND  WHO  HELPED  TO  COMPILE  THE  EXTRACTS  IN  IT. 

Q.  I  observe,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you,  first  in  respect  to  the  Clinton  riot, 
and  next  in  regard  to  certain  questions  in  reference  to  the  taxation  of  the  State,  that 
yoQ  consulted  a  pamphlet;  have  you  it f — A.  Yes, sir.  [Witness  hands  pamphlet  to 
Senator  Bayard.] 

Q.  This  purports  to  be  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Morton  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  January,  1876. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  when  you  read  the  extract  from  the  Raymond  Gazette  you  obtained  it 
from  that  speech  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yoa  looked  for  informatioD  in  regard  to  tbe  taxation  of  the  State  to  the 
statements  iu  that  speech  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  read  your  testimony  from  what  you  found  there  f — A.  I  refreshed  my  recol- 
lection on  a  few  points  from  what  I  found  there. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  yon  not  read  from  that  speech  when  yon  gave  your  answer? — A,  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  read  from  that  speech  when  you  wore  questioned  in  re- 
g;ard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Clinton  riot,  and  the  number  of  persons  killed  at  that 
time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  endeavored  to  find  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  For- 
est Register,  in  which  it  stated  the  number  killed  at  Clinton — the  Forest  Register  is  a 
democratic  paper — but  I  do  not  find  the  paragraph. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  that  political  compilation  in  there  from  the 
democratic  press  of  Mississippi  f — A.  I  assisted  in  that  compilation. 

Q.  Who  assisted  yon  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  extracts  furnished  by  different  gen- 
tlemen. 

Q.  Name  those  parties. — ^A.  Judge  Alcorn  assisted  in  a  portion  of  the  compilation. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  Alcorn  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  prepare  them  f  Where  were  yon  at  that  time  f — ^A.  I  was  in  this 
oi^. 

Q.  Were  they  prepared  in  this  city  T — A.  O^es,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  furnish  them  f — A.  Well,  sir,  they  were  furnished  to  Senator 
Morton. 

Q.  At  his  reqnest  f^A.  I  was  requested  to  furnish  to  Senator  Morton  all  the  evidence 
that  I  could  obtain  showing  the  character  of  the  election  and  of  the  canvass  in  Missis- 
sippi last  fall.  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  and  that  I  might  be 
able  to  furnish  some  extracts  showing  the  temper  of  the  press,  which  he  said  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive.  And  I  proceeded  to  do  so ;  and  a  portion  of  what  you  see  here 
is  the  result  of  that  labor. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  personally  and  furnish  these  to  him  at  his  request  f — ^A.  Yes,  air ; 
I  did. 

Thas  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  being  examined  as  a  witness,  Captain 
Fisher  based  his  replies  upon  the  speech  made  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor;  and  yet  he  admits  that  he  himself  had  famished  to  the  honorable 
Senator  the  statements  contained  in  that  speech ;  that  he  had  not  per- 
sonal knowledge  himself,  bat  that  the  speech  was  prepared  in  the  city  of 
Washington  from  the  newspaper-clippings  which  he,  Fisher,  as  the 
editor  of  a  partisan  paper,  had  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Thas,  if  Mr.  Morton  qaotes  Fisher  and  Fisher  quotes  Mor- 
ton, the  combined  authority  of  the  two  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
either,  and  either  and  both  rest  entirely  upon  mere  hearsay  and  informa- 
tion for  the  assertions  which  are  dignified  by  the  utterance  of  a  Senator 
in  Congress. 

RIOTS. 

During  the  canvass  that  preceded  the  election  of  November  2,  1875, 
there  were  four  political  disturbances  ending  in  the  loss  of  human  life 
and  bloodshed,  in  regard  to  which  much  testimony  has  been  taken  by 
the  committee,  and  which  have  mainly  served  as  the  basis  for  the  whole- 
sale accusations  against  the  white  people  of  Mississippi  with  which  the 
public  press  and  the  ears  of  the  northern  people  have  been  industri- 
ously filled. 

I.  A  riot  at  Yicksburgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  5th 
of  July,  (the  4th  of  July  happening  on  Sunday;) 

II.  The  riot  of  Yazoo  City  on  the  1st  of  September  5 

III.  The  riot  at  Clinton  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 

IV.  Friar's  Point  on  the  9th  of  October. 

In  regard  to  the  Friar's  Point  riot,  there  is  no  testimony  whatever  ex- 
cept what  is  contained  in  the  statement  of  Governor  Ames,  at  page  26, 
and  of  Senator  Alcorn,  at  page  67.  Governor  Ames  charges  Senator 
Alcorn  with  being  personally  present  and  responsible  for  those  occur- 
rences. This  he  does  upon  the  information  of  others,  not  having  been 
personally  present;  but  Mr.  Alcorn,  who  was  personally  present,  gives 
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in  fall  the  history  of  his  participation  as  a  leader  in  that  whole  afifair, 
and  divests  it  entirely  of  such  political  significance  as  is  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  appointing  this  committee. 

He  testifies  that  the  difficulty  originated  in  the  party  schism  between 
his  adherents  and  those  of  Governor  Ames,  in  which  the  democratic 
party,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  white  people  of  Mississippi,  had  no 
share.  He  states,  at  page  69,  the  cause  of  the  riot,  which  was,  his  per- 
sonal difference  with  John  Brown,  the  negro  sheriff,  and  the  organiza- 
tion by  Brown  of  a  large  body  of  armed  negroes,  several  hundred  in 
number,  well  armed  and  approaching  the  town  of  Friar's  Point,  threat- 
ening to  sack  and  bum  it. 

Mr.  Alcorn  organized  a  force,  and,  with  his  "  double-barreled  shot-gun,'^ 
headed  the  defense.  The  negroes  were  dispersed  at  first  by  the  forces 
of  Alcorn  without  loss  of  life  or  wounds  on  either  side ;  but  th0  murder 
by  the  negroes  of  a  respectable  young  white  man,  by  the  name  of  Scott, 
who  was  innocently  attending  to  his  business  and  taking  no  part  in  the 
trouble,  led  to  a  retaliation  by  the  Alcorn  party,  and  he  sums  up,  at  page 
71,  the  result  of  the  conflict : 

Two  white  men  assassinated  by  the  negroes,  one  other  shot  himself 
accidentally,  and  nine  colored  men  killed  by  the  Alcorn  party. 

Deplorable  and  dreadful  as  the  occurrence  seems  to  have  been,  and 
public  as  it  was,  and  well  known  to  Governor  Ames,  who  has  furnished 
the  committee  with  Brown's  communications  to  him  on  the  subject,  (and 
which  are  to  be  found  at  page  20  of  the  documentary  evidence  attached 
to  the  testimony,)  yet  no  action  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  by  any 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  Mississippi  to  vindicate  the  law,  and,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  of  Senator  Alcorn  discloses,  no  member  of  the  democratic 
party  was  concerned  in  the  transaction.  Whatever  may  be  the  lawless 
and  dreadful  character  of  this  collision,  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  to 
have  been  disconnected  with  any  trouble  growing  out  of  the  democratic- 
conservative  organization  of  Mississippi.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Senator  Alcorn  is  a  strenuous  republican  and  ally  of  General 
Orant^s  administration,  and  that  the  democratic  party  of  Mississippi 
have  no  more  determined  opponent. 

YIOESBUBGH. 

The  riot  at  Vicksburgh  on  the  5th  of  July  is  stated  by  every  witness 
who  has  been  examined  to  have  been  entirely  unpremeditated.  The 
colored  people  met  at  the  court-house  on  the  morning  of  that  day  for 
the  performance  of  patriotic  exercises.  Among  the  audience  was  Gar- 
doza,  the  negro  superintendent  of  education,  and  who  was  also  to  have 
been  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  He  was  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  newspaper  published  in  Jackson,  in  which,  it  seems,  he  had 
assailed  Judge  Cowan,  a  citizen  of  the  county.  Judge  Cowan  and  Car- 
doza  met  at  the  railway-station  at  Vicksburgh  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th.  An  altercation  took  place  between  them  by  reason  of  the  scurri- 
lous article  by  Cardoza,  and  a  collision  ensued.  Cardoza  was  assisted 
by  a  white  man  named  Hill,  and,  with  his  aid,  the  attack  of  Cowan 
was  foiled  and  Cardoza  got  off  in  safety  and  reached  the  court-house 
and  took  his  place  in  the  meeting.  A  few  young  men,  supposed  to  have 
been  friends  of  Cowan,  followed  him  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  finding 
there  Hill,  who  had  interfered  between  them  at  the  depot,  an  encoanter 
took  place  in  which  Hill  was  shot  by  some  one  unknown  to  any  wit- 
ness who  testified. 

The  testimony  discloses  (see  deposition  of  Embry,  page  ISIO,  and 
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the  deposition  of  Stitb  at  page  1401)  that  bat  a  siugle  shot  was  fired 
in  the  building,  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  Hill,  who  has  since 
absconded  from  the  State.  After  the  shooting  of  Hill  the  meeting, 
composed  chiefly  of  colored  people,  scattered  in  great  confusion. 
Shots  were  fired  over  their  heads,  one  of  which  struck  an  old  colored 
man  who  was  on  the  sidewalk,  not  concerned  in  the  meeting,  and 
caused  his  death.  The  indignation  of  the  men  who  had  sought  Oardoza 
continued  :  search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  was  secreted  in  an  upper 
portion  of  the  building  and  finally  managed  to  escape  unhurt.  The 
mayor  of  the  town.  Dr.  Leary,  appeared  promptly  on  the  scene  and 
soon  brought  everything  to  order.  The  riot  had  its  origin  in  the  per- 
sonal encounter  between  Judge  Cowan  and  Cardoza,  had  no  feature  of 
political  intent,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  confined  to  the  old  colored  man, 
who  was  shot  accidentally  by  some  unknown  person.  The  white  person 
who  was  wounded  in  the  court-house  was  proven  to  be  a  very  dis- 
reputable man,  and  was  either  a  bar-keeper  or  the  partner  of  a  negro  who 
kept  a  low  drinking-house,  (p.  1428.)  He  having  absconded,  no  proceed- 
ings have  been  taken  against  the  person  who  shot  him,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  his  wound  is  dangerous  or  not.  The  disturbance  of  this  inno- 
cent and  peaceable  assembly  was  undoubtedly  outrageous,  and  deserves 
the  greatest  reprobation ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
any  way  or  degree  connected  with  party  politics.  It  was  a  gross  breach 
of  the  peaee,  which  should  have  been  promptly  arrested,  as  it  was,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  civil  authorities,  as  it  was  not. 

YAZOO. 

The  aflfray  at  Yazoo  City  took  place  at  a  club-meeting  of  the  repub- 
lican party  held  at  Bed  well's  hall  on  the  1st  of  September,  1875,  to 
which  members  of  all  parties  were  invited.  The  speaker  was  A.  T.  Mor- 
gan, the  sheriff,  and  a  candidate  for  re-election,  who  says : 

There  were  present,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  white  repnblicans  and  fifty  colored,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  more  democrats. 

An  altercation  took  place,  growing  out  of  some  remark  of  the  speaker 
which  was  rudely  contradicted  by  some  one  in  the  audience ;  pistols 
were  drawn  and  iired,  and  the  hall  was  soon  emptied ;  the  result  of  the 
melee  being  the  killing  of  Mr.  B.  K.  Mitchell,  a  white  man,  and  the 
wounding  of  Foote,  a  colored  man.  (See  testimony  of  Foote,  at  page 
1664.) 

This  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  riot  in  the  hall;  but  the 
condition  of  feeling  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  riot  did  not  end 
with  that  affray.  Yazoo  County  contained  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  colored  people.  Its  government— judges,  clerks,  sheriff,  supervisors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  juries,  grand  and  petit,  prosecuting 
ofiQcers — all  were  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  party.  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  on  this  occasion,  was  the  autocrat  of 
his  party  in  that  county.  He  held  the  office  of  sheriff  at  one  time,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  appeared  in  Washington  before 
the  committee  to  assail  his  political  opponents  in  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  been  in  Washington  employed,  as  he  says,  as  a  claim-agent 
for  several  months.  He  was  in  communication  with  the  majority  of 
the  committee  for  weeks  prior  to  their  departure  for  Mississippi.  His 
testimony  could  readily  have  been  then  taken,  and  some  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  calling  witnesses  in  reply,  but  he  was  withheld  until 
the  return  of  the  committee  to  Washington,  and  examined  at  the  very 
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dofleof  their  sessions.    He  stated,  at  page  1729,  that  he  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  close  of  the  war,  rented  lands,  and  commenced  planting, 
bat  fix)m  varioas  causes  failed  and  was  sold  out,  and  became  insolvent. 
That  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness  on  every 
hand  apon  his  first  coming,  but  soon  lost  his  popularity  with  the  white 
people,  to  whom  he  became  exceedingly  obnoxious.     He  omitted  to 
inform  the  committee  that  he  had  married  a  colored  woman,  which 
&ct  was  stated  by  Dixon  and  Foote,  colored  witnesses,  and  his  political 
associates,  at  page  1682-3.    Upon  his  failure  in  business  he  immediately 
embarked  in  politics,  and  has  thoroughly  controlled  the  county  ever 
since.   Attorney-General  Harris,  in  the  letter  hereinbefore  cited,  classes 
him  among  the  disreputable  associates  of  Governor  Ames,  and  says  that, 
▼ben  a  State  senator,  he  offered  to  sell  his  vote  for  $2,000  ;  that  Ray- 
mond, the  State  printer,  refused  to  pay  it,  saying  that  he  had  already 
paid  him  $900,  and  that  was  enough  for  that  vote.    Morgan  was  also 
chairman  of  the  late  republican  State  convention.    The  marriage,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  his  evil  repute,  encouraged  a  political  asso- 
ciate naoied  Hilliard,  and  a  former  sheriff,  to  run  against  him  for  the 
nomination  of  sheriff.    The  convention  nominated  Morgan ;  but  Hil- 
liard bolted  and  ran  for  the  office,  calling  to  his  aid  whatever  opposition 
he  coold  master.    At  the  end  of  the  election  in  1874,  Hilliard,  being  in 
office,  refused  to  give  it  up  to  Morgan,  except  upon  terms  to  which  Mor- 
pn  refused  to  accede,  and  claimed  that  Morgan  had  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law.    Morgan  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  office  by 
force  of  arms,  and  did  so,  and  killed  Hilliard,  who  resisted  him,  and  with 
his  party  friends  shot  other  adherents  of  Hilliard.    This  riot,  occurring 
at  the  court-house,  involved  none  but  members  of  the  republican  party. 
(See  deposition  of  Foote,  page  1667.)    Those  who  were  killed  and  those 
who  killed  them  were  alike  republicans.    No  democrat  was  concerned 
in  it;  but  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  caused  the  arrest  of  Morgan, 
who  was  committed  without  bail,  waiving  any  hearing  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrate.      He  immediately,  however,  sued  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  carpus  before  Chancellor  Dreman,  who,  after  a  hearing  of  five 
days,  refused  to  discharge  him  on  bail,  and  recommitted  him  to  prison. 
Morgan  was  then,  at  his  own  request,  removed  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Jacluon.    He  was,  as  his  correspondence  with  Governor  Ames  shows, 
(see  pages  102  and  103  of  the  documentary  evidence,)  on  terms  of  close 
persoDal  and  political  intimacy  with  Ames,  and,  according  to  the  letter 
of  Harris,  the  attorney-general,  Ames  removed  Dreman  because  he 
refused  to  bail  his  friend  Morgan,  and  appointed  Walton  chancellor  in 
place  of  Dreman,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  hear  the  application  of 
Morgan  for  a  discharge,  and  discharged  him  on  a  recognizance  of  $5,000. 
Morgan  re-appeared  in  Yazoo  City,  obtained  possession  of  his  office,  and 
having  political  control  of  the  county,  no  indictment  was  found  against 
him  or  any  of  his  friends  for  the  murder  of  Hilliard  or  the  shooting  of 
Hilliard's  friends,  until  the  county  passed  int9  democratic  hands  by 
the  result  of  the  election  of  1875,  when  an  indic'tment  for  murder  was 
foond  against  him  by  a  grand  jury,  from  which  indictment  he  is  to-day 
a  fugitive  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  appears  as  a  witness  before 
the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  assail  the  community  whose  laws  he  has 
OQtaged.    That  Morgan  killed  Hilliard  must  have  been  found  by  Chan- 
cellor Dreman  when  he  refused,  after  a  hearing  of  five  days,  to  dis- 
charge him  on  bail,  and  the  testimony  of  Foote  (see  page  1667)  testifies 
to  the  same  fact. 


I  went  toward  the  aheriff's 
▼eat  to  the  door  I  was  met  there 


office  to  get  my  rubbers — it  was  rainioj^c — a°d  when  I 
ure  by  a  brother  of  Colonel  Morgan's,  with  a  pistol  pre- 
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sen  ted,  and  he  told  me  not  to  come  in  there  or  he  would  shoot  me ;  and  behind  mo 
was  another  man  that  Morgan  had  appointed  as  a  deputy,  and  he  had  a  pistol  behind 
my  headi  and  told  me  if  I  went  in  there  he  would  shoot  me.  I  stepped  back  and  took 
my  pistol  out,  and  he  went  back  into  the  room  in  a  hurry,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
shoot  him  before  dark ;  that  was  the  man  that  drew  the  pistol  on  me. 

Colonel  Morgan  was  not  there  at  that  time ;  but  we  went  up  to  Colonel  Hilliard's 
house  and  told  him  of  it,  and  he  went  down  to  Judge  Hudson's  office  and  consulted 
him  in  regard  to  what  steps  to  take.  He  gave  him  some  legal  advice.  He  then  eot  a 
crowd  of  men  from  among  the  old  citizens  there,  none  of  them  armed,  and  went  dow^i 
to  the  court-house ;  and  when  he  went  in  the  door  Colonel  Morgan  went  along  behind 
him,  and  Colonel  Morgan  stopped  in  the  front  there  and  Colonel  Hilliard  went  into  his 
office,  and  as  he  opened  the  door  they  commenced  firing  on  him  in  the  office. 

Q.  On  whom  f — A.  Colonel  Hilliard. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  Frank  Stewart,  Will  Morgan,  and  some  others  fired  on  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  door. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Morgan  firing  on  him,  too  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  then  standioe  in 
the  door ;  he  never  attempted  to  shoot ;  but  when  I  saw  them  shooting  at  Colonel  Hill- 
iard I  then  took  my  pistol  and  shot  the  man  that  first  shot  at  Colonel  Hilliard,  and  he 
Ibll  on  the  floor ;  and  then  Colonel  Hilliard  came  out  running  in  a  stooping  manner, 
and  when  he  got  to  the  door  Colonel  Morgan  fired  at  him,  just  as  he  gpt  closeter  thais- 
I  am  to  that  gentleman.  He  was  stooping  down,  and  the  ball  struck  nim  on  the  bacK 
part  of  his  h^ul ;  the  locomotion  just  stopped  right  there. 

Q.  You  mean  killed  him  at  once ;  killed  him  in  his  tracks  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  X 
shot  at  Colonel  Morgan  in  the  door,  and  there  was  a  fight 

Q.  And  did  you  hit  him  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  hit  him  ;  and  the  other  people,  all  hi0 
friends  and  all  my  friends,  we  took  a  general  shoot  at  each  other  in  the  hall ;  it  was  » 
family  fight. 

Q.  How  many  were  wounded  in  that  fight  besides  those  yon  have  mentioned  f~A. 
Hilliard  was  killed  and  I  was  wounded.    I  got  shot  in  the  arm. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  you  shot  f — A.  Frank  Stewart. 

Q.  Did  you  hit  Morgan  when  yon  fired  at  him  f— No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else  hurt  in  that  mSl4e1 — A.  None  to  my  knowledge ;  I  don't  think  that 
there  was  anybody  else  only  Hilliard  and  me. 

Q.  How  many  were  concerned  in  that  fight  all  around  f — ^A.  I  suppose  Colonel  Mor- 
gan had  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men  there  armed. 

Q.  All  his  party  friends  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  republican  quarrel  from  beginning  to  end  f — A»  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  on  the  Bth  day  of  January,  1874, 1  believe. 

How  far  the  condition  of  feeling  which  led  to  the  riot  in  Yazoo  City 
on  the  Ist  of  September,  1875,  had  been  brought  aboat  by  the  lawless 
action  and  defiance  of  all  order  by  Morgan  himself  and  his  political  as- 
sociates is  not  easy  to  determine ;  bat  that  he  was  himself  a  gross  trans- 
gressor there  can  be  no  manner  of  doabt,  and  that  such  a  man  would 
never  be  permitted  to  obtain  or  retain  office  in  the  Northern  States  we 
believe  to  be  equally  true.  The  weight  of  the  testimoney  of  such  a  wit- 
ness we  submit  to  just  public  consideration. 

CLINTON. 

The  Clinton  riot  was  productive  of  more  public  excitement  than  the 
three  other  riots  which  we  have  described.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  exaggerated  statement  than  all  the  other  three  combined,  and  the 
fa€ts  attending  it  can  now  be  stated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. A  political  meeting,  at  which  a  barbecue  was  to  be  had,  was 
called  at  Clinton,  a  village  on  the  Vicksburgh  Kailroad,  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.  To  give  celebrity  to  the 
occasion,  Governor  Ames  and  other  leading  members  of  his  party  were 
announced  to  be  speakers,  and  by  an  arrangement  democratic  speakers 
were  also  invited,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  for  discussion  allotted  to 
each.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  grand  demonstration  on  the  part  of  th^ 
republicans,  who  attended  in  large  numbers,  estimated  at  from  eighteen 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred,  of  whom  upward  of  twelve  hundred 
were  men.  The  whites  were  a  mere  handful,  by  the  best  informed  wit- 
nesses supposed  to  be  from  sixty  to  seventy-five,  republicans  and  demo- 
crats. 
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The  nnmber  of  white  men  who  participated  in  the  fight  that  ensued 
was  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  parade  of  the  republicans,  com- 
posed wholly  of  colored  men,  was  unusually  large  and  carefully  arranged. 
Eight  hundred  and  ninety  mounted  colored  men  were  counted  by  Cap- 
tain Montgomery  in  the  procession,  (see  his  testimony,  page  543,) 

NUMBEK  OF  WHITES  AT  CLINTON  MBBTINO. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  do  yoa  sappose  were  present  at  the  Clinton  meeting ;  at 
the  original  meeting? — A.  At  the  barbeoaeT 

Q.  At  the  barbecue. — A.  I  think  not  over  twenty-five  or  thirty ;  thirty  at  the  out- 
side. 

NUMBER  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE  AT  CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  f — A.  I  coanted  800  men  in  line,  cavalry. 

Q.  Besides  that,  how  many  f — A.  Besides  that  there  were,  I  reckon,  400  or  500  on 
foot,  besides  women  and  children.  I  don't  know,  but  I  reckon  there  was  a  crowd  of 
two  or  three  thousand  altogether. 

Q.  Ton  went  up  to  be  one  of  the  speakers,  but  did  not  speak f — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  did 
not  speak. 

Q.  You  were  entirely  unarmed  t — A.  Entirely  so. 

while  companies  on  foot  to  the  number  of  many  hundred  were  coanted 
by  the  same  witness.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  these  men  on 
foot  and  horseback  were  armed,  and  this  procession  so  formed  moved 
out  of  its  necessary  line  of  March  to  the  place  of  barbecue,  and  paraded 
through  the  town  of  Clinton.  The  place  of  speaking  was  on  a  hill  just 
outside  of  the  town  and  near  the  railway-station.  The  speaking  was 
commenced  by  Judge  Johnston,  a  democrat,  in  a  very  temperate  and 
conciliatory  speech,  as  described  by  every  witness  who  was  examined. 
He  was  followed  by  Captain  Fisher,  a  republican ;  and  during  the 
remarks  of  Fisher,  a  collision  took  place  between  a  young  white  man 
and  a  colored  man,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  speaker's  stand. 
Comments  had  been  made  upon  Fisher's  remarks,  and  rude  contradic- 
tions of  their  truth  by  one  young  white  man  named  Neal,  from  the  town 
of  Raymond,  standing  in  a  group  of  two  or  three  of  his  companions  not 
many  feet  from  the  speaker's  stand ;  but  Captain  Fisher  in  his  testi- 
mony, (see  page  536,) 

Q.  Was  your  speech  interrupted  by  the  shooting  or  disturbance  that  occurred,  or 
were  you  interrupted  by  remarks  made  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  remarks  were 
made  to  me ;  if  there  were  I  did  not  hear  them, 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  the  Clinton  affair,  and  the  witnesses 
were  not  certain,  when  you  were  speaking,  whether  you  heard  these  interruptions 
noticed  by  men  standing  by,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  heard  them 
or  not. — ^A.  I  heard,  subsequently  to  the  riot,  when  I  got  home,  that  such  expressions 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  portions  of  my  speech,  or  as  having  reference  to  myself; 
but  I  did  not  hear  them,  and  if  I  had  heard  them  I  should  not  likely  have  paid  any 
attention  to  them. 

distinctly  says  that  he  did  not  hear  these  remarks,  nor  was  his 
speech  interrupted  by  anything  that  was  said  in  the  crowd,  but 
that  the  interruption  to  his  speech  arose  from  the  affray  between 
the  white  and  the  colored  men  to  which  we  have  referred ;  that  the 
white  man  in  question  had  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  which  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  which  no  doubt  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  affray 
that  then  took  place.  Immediately  upon  the  collision  between  these 
two  a  pistolshot  was  heard,  and  there  is  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 
person  who  fired  it.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
charge of  firearms,  and  in  the  m^l^e,  which  caused  intense  confusion, 
two  colored  men  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  four  or  five  were  wounded. 
The  negroes  were  rallied  and  commenced  pursuit  of  the  whites,  who,  in 
a  group  numbering  about  eleven  men,  retreated  from  the  field. 

Martin  Sivley  and  Thompson,  white  men,  were  overtaken,  killed,  and 
their  bodies  mutilated.    Thompson  was  found  in  the  public  road,  nearly 
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a  mile  from  the  scene  of  action,  shot  through  the  head.  Charles  Ghil- 
ton  was  killed  in  his  own  yard,  and,  as  it  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Montgomery,  (page  543,) 

ABOUT  THE  WHrTK  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  any  of  them. 

Q.  Black  men  or  white  men  f — A.  They  were  black  men  that  I  saw  there — just  lyin^ 
there,  and  we  afterward  found  the  body  of  Mr.  Sivley  and  Mr.  Thompson  and*Mr. 
Chilton.  Mr.  Chilton  was  shot  right  near  his  house — the  very  man  I  had  taken  dinner 
with,  and  there  was  not  a  more  quiet,  inoffensive  man  in  our  county.  It  was  Charles 
Chilton,  the  brother  of  John  Chilton,  who  had  before  that  been  an  active  republican, 
and  a  leading  republican  of  the  native  Mississippians  of  our  county ;  and  at  that  riot 
he  threw  up  the  sponge;  he  said  he  had  given  |100  in  money  and  in  beef,  and  the 
heart's  best  blood  of  his  brother  that  day,  and  he  was  done. 

Q.  By  whom  was  his  brother  killed?— A.  By  the  negroes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  original  scene  of  the  riot  f — A.  Right  at  his  own  gate  he  was 
shot ;  that  was  100  yards,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  affray  f — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  such  a  stampede  and  rush  that  the 
negro  men  were  riding  and  running  over  their  women  and  children ;  and  there  was 
such  confusion  and  hallooing  that  he  ran  out  to  his  ^ate.  He  carried  his  gun  with 
him,  though,  which  was  very  natural ;  and  he  handed  his  gun  to  a  negro  boy  standing 
by  him,  and  said,  '*Take  this."  Now,  that  is  the  way  the  thing  was  told  me.  He  was 
standing  there  helping  the  women  and  the  children  into  his  yard  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  stampede  and  of  the  horses,  and  as  he  turned  his  back  some  of  the  men  in 
the  road  fired  and  shot  him. 

After  finding  that  there  was  no  armed  body  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  several  men 
from  the  town  began  to  assemble — but  before  that  time  the  negroes  had  gone  off  in 
companies,  and  they  seemed  to  be  assembling,  and  I  thought  we  had  better  make  for 
the  depot  and  get  possession  of.  that,  and  send  for  assistance  to  some  other  point  to 
help  us — for  I  thongbt  it  was  very  likely  that  there  were  not  white  men  enough  there 
to  hold  the  town  against  the  negroes  should  they  be  disposed  to  attack  it — which  we 
did. 

was  endeavoring  to  let  the  black  women  and  children  into  bis  yard  to 
escape  the  press  of  the  crowd  behind  them  when  he  was  shot.  Cap- 
tain White  was  shot,  stabbed,  and  left  for  dead.  Bice,  Wells,  Whar- 
ton, and  Bobiuson,  white  men,  were  all  wounded,  with  others  whose 
names  are  not  obtainable. 

The  excitement  of  the  scene  and  consequent  confusion  created  the 
wildest  and  most  variant  rumors.  The  negroes  were  reported  as  mass- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  proposing  to  attack  and  destroy  it. 
Their  declarations  and  cries  during  tbe  conflict  had  been  of  an  alarm- 
ing character,  and  spread  great  dismay  among  the  citizens.  Instantly 
the  telegraph  was  put  in  requisition,  and  bodies  of  men  at  Vicksburgh, 
Jackson,  and  Edwards'  Station  hastily  met  together,  armed  with  every 
variety  of  weapon,  and,  taking  the  train,  reached  Clinton  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday  after  the  riot  had  occurred,  and  the  negroes  had  left  the  town. 

A  hasty  attempt  at  organization  was  made  by  the  election  of  Capt. 
William  A.  Montgomery  to  the  command  of  tbis  unorganized  and  hastily 
collected  force  to  the  number  of  several  hundred.  Captain  Montgomery 
testifies  (see  page  545)  that  he  immediately  caused  a  mounted  patrol, 
led  by  him  in  person,  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  town,  and  ascertain 
whether  any  immediate  attack  from  the  negroes  was  to  be  apprehended. 
He  discovered  no  one,  and  no  shot  was  given  or  returned  between  his 
party  and  the  colored  men,  nor  was  there  any  collision  or  disturbance 
whatever.  He  returned  to  Clinton,  where  the  white  men  had  collected 
under  arms,  and  finding  a  want  of  subordination  among  them  he  resigned 
his  position  as  commander,  because  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  the  peace  without  having  the  power  to  do  so.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  by  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  who  have 
made  any  reference  to  Captain  Montgomery,  as  well  as  by  his  own  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  high  and  cool 
courage,  of  generosity  and  integrity  of  character. 
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Thus  left  withoat  a  leader  and  deeply  excited  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
infuriated  by  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  their  white  friends,  mob-law 
soon  became  triumphant  among  the  whites  collected  at  Clinton.  The 
white  men  killed  are  shown  to  have  been  estimable  and  popular  citizens. 
Chilton  met  his  death  while  endeavoring  to  protect  the  colored  women 
and  children,  and  had  handed  his  gun  to  a  colored  man  in  his  employ 
at  the  time  he  received  his  death-wound.  At  page  543,  Chilton  is 
proven  to  have  sent  provisions  down  to  aid  the  colored  people  in  their 
barbecue.  Martin  Sively  had  no  connection  with  the  commencement 
of  the  affray.  The  number  of  wounded  whites  was  unknown,  and  was 
doubtless  enormously  exaggerated.  As  a  consequence,  the  more  violent 
and  lawless  of  the  men  who  had  collected  under  arms  obtained  the 
ascendency.  They  visited  the  homes  of  the  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clinton  who,  they  had  been  informed,  had  been  connected  with  the 
affray  and  the  killing  of  their  friends,  and  outrageously  took  the  lives  of 
seven  or  eight  of  these  men.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror  and  lynch-law 
in  that  neighborhood  from  late  on  Saturday  night  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing. After  that  time  no  distinctly-authenticated  case  of  murder  grow- 
iD<r  out  of  the  Clinton  riot  was  established  before  the  committee. 

The  circumstances  of  the  riot  were  carefully  and  diligently  examined 
by  Mr.  Frank  Johnston,  of  the  town  of  Jackson,  together  with 'Mr. 
Chilton  and  Judge  Cabinis,  within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence. 
Diligent  inquiry  was  instituted  by  these  gentlemen,  and  a  number  of 
affidavits  from  white  and  colored  men,  democrats  and  republicans,  were 
taken  at  the  time  and  at  the  town  of  Clinton.  Mr.  Johnston  was  ex- 
amined before  the  committee  at  great  length,  and  appended  these  affi- 
davits to  his  testimony.  His  cross-examination  developed  nothing  in 
contravention  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  September, 
1875.  His  deposition  will  be  found  at  pages  32§-378  of  the  testimony, 
and  the  reliability  of  his  statements  is  attested  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  all  the  republicans  who  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  this  affair. 
Judge  Alderson  says  of  Mr.  Johnston,  at  page  301 : 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  If  Mr.  Frank  Johnston  made  a  statement  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  examina* 
tioo,  woald  yon  conclade  that  that  was  absolutely  true,  or  merely  that  he  really  be~ 
lieved  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  examination  f — A.  I  would  not  conclude  anything  ; 
bat  whatever  Mr.  Johnston  would  investigate  and  state  upon  his  word  of  honor,  that 
I  would  give  credit  to.  In  short,  I  do  not  Know  a  man  for  whose  moral  worth  I  have  a 
higher  respect  than  I  do  for  Frank  Johnston's. 

And  his  high  character  is  equally  attested  by  Judge  Swann,  Mr.  Es- 
telle,  and  every  republican  witness  who  was  examined  in  regard  to  the 
Clinton  transaction.  His  profession  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  his  resi- 
dence within  twelve  miles  of  the  scene  of  disaster.  So  that  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  accepting  the  statement  of  facts  and  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Johnston  as  perfectly  true  and  reliable.  He  is  sustained  in  substance 
by  nearly  every  witness  who  was  examined. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Fisher,  who  was  the  compiler  of  Mr.  Morton's  speech,  and 
wag  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  barbecue,  stated  his  difficulty,  even  after 
the  most  careful  investigation,  in  ascertaining  reliably  the  names  of 
more  than  four  or  five  colored  men  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion. 
There  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  to  doubt  that  the  collision  was  entirely 
anpremeditated,  certainly  so  on  the  part  of  the  whites  who  were  present, 
as  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  madness  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
white  men,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  were  armed,  to  have  precipitated 
a  conflict  against  such  overwhelming  odds.  (See  Fisher's  testimony, 
pages  521  to  523.) 

8.  Rep.  527 v 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  absence  of  any  anticipation  of  diflficufty  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Montgomery, 
(page  541,)  by  which  it  appears  that,  having  been  asked  to  fill  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  democrat  who  had  intended  to  speak  at  CliDton, 
he  attended  the  meeting  without  even  a  jiocketknife  upon  his  person; 
and  that,  taking  the  train  from  Edwards' Station  to  Clinton  in  company 
with  Harney,  the  colored  sheriff  of  the  county,  he  remarked  in  reply  to 
an  observation  of  Harney  that  he  was  totally  unarmed,  but  that  he  be- 
lieved that  of  the  posse  of  twenty-five  colored  men  whom  Harney  had  on 
board,  twenty-four  would  be  found  to  have  weapons  upon  their  persons, 
and  upon  an  examination  by  Harney  it  was  found  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  more  than  two-thirds.     (See  page  541.) 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  affray  occurring  between  a  mere 
handful  of  whites  and  a  large  and  organized  body  of  colored  men  who 
were  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  their  pecnliar 
and  especial  champion,  who  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  united  bis 
fortune  with  theirs; "  who  held  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  State; 
was  also  in  a  political  stronghold  of  the  republican  party  which  con- 
trolled every  peace  officer ;  that  every  means  of  repressing  or  poniah- 
ing  disorder  was  in  the  bands  of  officials  of  that  party ;  that  witbin 
twelve  miles  was  a  force  of  United  States  troops  encamped  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  suppressing  riot.  It  seems  impossible  to  btlieve  that 
such  a  collision  could  be  brought  on  by  the  minority  under  such  circum- 
stances with  a  view  to  produce  political  effect.  Such  a  view  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  suggestion  of  human  motives  of  which  the  undersigned 
have  any  knowledge. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  Major  AUyn,  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  stationed  at  Jackson,  was  at  Clinton  on  the  night  of  tbe 
riot,  (see  p.  331,)  and  t  as  in  Jackson  during  the  sessions  ofthe  commit- 
tee, in  intercourse  with  the  majority  of  the  committee,  but  not  examined 
as  a  witness. 

This,  we  believe,  comprises  a  list  of  the  public  disorders  prior  to  the 
election  in  relation  to  which  testimony  has  been  taken  by  the  committee. 
There  are  other  cases  of  homicide  and  violence,  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after refer.  The  murder  of  William  P.  Haffa,  a  white  man,  as  detailed 
by  his  wife  at  page  483,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Montgomery 
at  page  547,  occurred  on  the  6th  of  September. 

This  murder  of  Haffa  seems  to  have  been  an  atrocious  crime,  and  two 
important  facts  appear  in  the  testimony  of  his  widow  and  daughter,  (see 
pages  483-490,)  one  of  which  is  the  failure  in  public  duty,  which  cost 
Haffa  his  damages  in  a  civil  suit  against  two  parties  named  Bush,  who 
bad  assaulted  him — was  that  of  Lake,  a  republican  U\iited  States  oflSi- 
cial  at  Jackson,  (see  page  487;)  and,  secondly,  that  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  murdered  her  husband  are  well  known  and  given,  and  that 
she  went  to  Governor  Ames  with  her  sad  story. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  did  not  Governor  Ames  order  the  arrest  and 
trial  oV  one  or  all  of  these  murderers!  The  only  notice  he  seems  to 
have  taken  of  Mrs.  Haffa  was  a  very  moderate  subscription — to  the 
more  liberal  one  already  made  by  Captain  Montgomery,  a  democrat. 

Mr.  Haffa  would  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  the  blameless  citi- 
zen described  (naturally)  by  his  widow. 

Capt.  W.  N.  Montgomery  testifies,  at  pages  547, 548,  as  follows : 

ABOUT  MR.  HAFFA. 

It  was  aboat  that  time  that  Haffa's  death  was  reported. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own 
nowkdge.    I  knew  Mr.  Haffa. 
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Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Ho  was  a  man  that  was  from  Chicago,  hrotight  there  by  Dr. 
Robinuett,  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  his  farm,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I 
got  twenty  at  the  same  time  myself. 

Q.  Twenty  what  T — A.  Twenty  laborers  from  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  white  men  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  last  one  of  them  ran  off  and  stole  all  my  mules,  and  I  lost  every  cent 
that  I  made.  This  man  Haffa  was  one  of  them  that  Dr.  Robinnett  got.  He  worked 
about  three  days  with  Dr.  Robinnett,  and  then  went  to  William  Bush's  and  hired  him- 
self to  a  negro  man  who  was  renting  from  William  Bush.  After  living  there  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  Mr.  Bush  and  some  others  went  over  there 
and  took  him  out  and  gave  him  a  flogging,  and  Bush  was  up  before  the  United  States 
court,  but  the  suit  was  dismissed.  This  flogging  placed  Hana  in  a  position  to  get  office 
from  the  neg^roes,  and  at  the  next  election  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  was 
then  a  magistrate,  and  had  been  for  several  years  teaching  school  there.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  him  except  what  the  neighbors  there  said.  He  was  a  very  bad  man,  I  judge, 
from  everything  that  was  Haid  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  among  the  blacks  was? — A.  I  received  a  dis- 
patch inquiring  for  some  one  who  could  testify  in  regard  to  the  Haffa  case  from  here, 
and  the  flrst  man  that  I  inquired  about  was  a  negro  man  living  on  my  place,  who 
brought  the  dispatch  from  the  telegraph-office  to  me — I  live  five  or  six  miles  out  in  the 
eonntry.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  killing  of  Mr.  Haffa:  and  he 
says,  **  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  but  he  ought  to  have  been  killed  long  before  he  was.''  I  said, 
"  Why  f  I  thought  he  was  a  good  friend  of  yours."  He  says,  **  No,  sir ;  he  done  too 
much  stealing  in  this  country,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  killed  long  ago." 

If  this  will  be  allowed  as  testimony,  I  will  say  what  this  negro  told  me  about  Haffa. 
He  says,  "  Well,  sir,  when  he  was  elected  magistrate  he  sent  for  all  of  us  to  come  up 
and  get  our  mules  that  the  Oovemment  was  going  to  give  to  us,  and  he  said  that  it 
took  $5  apiece  to  get  the  mules  and  pay  the  freight  on  the  mules."  And  he  said  that 
they  gave  him  $5,  about  200  of  them,  but  that  he  did  not  give  $5,  as  he  did  not  have 
it ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  to  get  the  mules  they  came  there,  and  Mr.  Haffa  said 
that  they  had  so  many  mules  for  the  blacks  down  there,  and  they  had  such  a  great 
long  train  of  them,  that  in  passing  underneath  a  tunnel  the  whole  thing  caved  in  and 
killed  every  mule,  and  they  lost  their  $5. 

I  said,  "  You  are  surely  mistaken ;  you  are  joking  about  that."  He  sayp,  "Joking  ! 
I  am  not  joking :  I  can  get  you  a  dozen  men  in  five  minutes  that  gave  him  |5."  Well, 
DO  inquiry,  I  found  that  his  reputation  was  very  bad  among  the  negroes,  although  he 
had  been  elected  to  office  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anj'thing  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ? — A.  Nothing  in  the 
world. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  at  the  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it ;  and  why  it  should  be 
done  for  political  purposes — I  have  no  idea  that  there  were  any  political  purposes  or 
object  in  the  killing  of  Mr.  Haffa,  because  he  had  many  fallings-out  with  his  neighbors : 
be  was  a  terrible  man  to  fall  out  with  his  neighbors,  and  they  had  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties with  him. 

I  have  no  idea  that  there  was  any  politics  in  the  killing  of  Haffa  in  the  world.  It 
was  not  on  account  of  any  political  differences  of  opinion  that  Haffa  was  killed. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  application  from  Mrs.  Haffa  for  assistance  f — A.  I  had ;  and  paid 
her  ^0  at  Edwards'  Depot.    She  came  there  and  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 

anOROES  ORGAXIZBD  AND  MADE  MANY  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND    THREATS  AFTER    CLIN- 
TON. 

After  this  difficulty  was  over  in  Clinton  the  negroes  organized  in  companies  throngh- 
OQt  Hinds  County,  and  made  many  demonstrations  and  threats  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  town  and  kill  all  the  people ;  sent  in  word  that  they  were  going  to  commence  from 
the  eradle  and  go  np.  Well,  sir,  living  in  such  a  country  as  I  do,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  aronae  a  man's  fears,  if  he  has  got  any.  I  live  on  a  public  road,  myself  and  one 
other  white  man,  and  there  are  seventy-six  negro  men  on  the  road  and  only  us  two 
white  men ;  and  it  is  very  reasonable  that  if  they  want-ed  to  hurt  us  they  could  do  so. 

THE  WHITES  ORGANIZE  TO  PROTECT    THEMSELVES  AOAINST    THE  ENCROACHMENTS  OF 

THE  BLACKS. 

We  organized  ourselves  into  companies  for  protection  then  against  these  negroes, 
into  military  companies.  I  was  captain  ;  was  elected  to  take  command  of  five  or  six 
of  them,  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  simply  and  purely  for  protection  ;  not 
for  any  political  purpose  in  the  world,  but  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  blacks. 

HELD  TO  MRS.  HAFFA. 

Q.  Why  was  this  application  made  to  yon  by  Mrs.  Haffa  f — A.  As  being  in  command 
of  this  military  company,  I  suppose  she  was  sent  to  me  by  some  one.  She  was  inquir- 
ing about  where  she  could  get  assistance,  and  she  was  sent  to  me.    She  told  me  that 
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Haffa's  father  was  a  man  of  cousiderable  wealth  and  iDflnence,  <and  that  when  she 
could  get  home  she  wonld  be  cared  for,  and  she  wanted  to  get  her  family  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  I  handed  her  S^'O.  Where  she  went  I  don^t  know,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  from  that  time  to  this,  and  I  never  saw  her  before. 

Q.  Was  that  a  gratuity  of  your  own  to  her,  or  did  j'^ou  owe  that  money  to  her  hus- 
band ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  owed  the  money  to  anybody.  After  I  handed  her  the 
money  some  of  the  men  there  in  the  neighborhood  went  around  and  got  up  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

This  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  crime,  but  may  have  weight  in 
assigning  some  other  cause  than  political  prejudice  as  the  origin  of  bis 
murder. 

The  result  of  the  Clinton  riot  and  the  afifray  at  Yazoo  City  had  the 
eftect  of  aggravating  the  excitement  and  feeling  between  the  two  races. 
Instead  of  causing  the  law  to  be  respected  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
use  of  its  powers,  it  would  not  appear  that  Governor  Ames  and  his 
State  administration  took  any  of  those  steps  which  under  a  government 
of  laws  a  ruler  should  have  taken  to  punish  the  offenders  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  wrong.    We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  a 
prosecution  was  ever  set  on  foot  against  any  one  connected  with  these 
riots,  or  any  attempt  whatever  made  to  apprehend  and  punish  any  of 
the  wrong-doers.    On  tlie  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  the  order- 
book  of  Governor  Ames,  which  was  produced  before  the  committee  (see 
testimony  of  B.  Barksdale,  page  468,)  that  his  favorite  and  only  remedy— 
the  bayonet — was  looked  to  by  Governor  Ames.    On  the  24th  of  Sep 
tember  a  circular-letter  was  addressed  by  Ames  to  the  republican  sheriffi 
of  certain  counties  in  the  following  words : 

September  24. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  bis  exceUency  the  governor  to  inquire  if  any  militia  orgaa' 
zations  are  needed  in  your  county  to  assist  the  civil  officers  ? 

Are  there  any  threats  from  the  opposition,  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  carrie 
iut«  effect ;  and,  if  so,  will  it  be  possible  to  hold  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election  f 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  letter  was  not  in  response  to  any  appl 
cation  for  aid,  and  had  evidently  not  been  preceded  by  reports  from  an. 
quarters  of  violence,  either  actual  or  apprehended.  Governor  Ames  wa 
plainly  seeking  for  information  that  would  justify,  or  rather  give  hit 
the  pretext  for  the  use  of  armed  militia.  He  inquires  ''  (/""  there  wer 
threats  from  the  opposition,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  his  agents 
such  threats  would  be  carried  into  effect;  and, *'t/«o,'' whether  a  peac( 
able  election  would  be  held.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  show  th 
temper  and  intent  of  Governor  Ames  than  this  spontaneous,  unsu^ 
gested  solicitation  of  opinion  from  his  partisan  sheriffs,  for  no  such  ii 
quiry  was  directed  to  any  but  his  political  confidants. 

The  answers  to  these  circulars  do  not  appear,  but  the  suggestion  b 
doubt  was  accepted  and  produced  the  desired  results.  The  negrw 
were  thus  informed  that  they  were  to  receive  armed  protection,  and  thj 
they  were  to  be  armed  themselves  for  political  purposes. 

In  a  speech  made  by  the  colored  brigadier-general.  Gray,  when  he  r< 
turned  to  Washington  County  after  an  interview  with  Governor  Ame 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  announcement  was  publicly  mad 
by  him  that  Governor  Ames  was  to  give  the  colored  militia  arms  to  S' 
cure  the  election ;  and  such  no  doubt  was  the  information  given  in  oth( 
parts  of  the  State. 

lu  pursuance  of  this  policy  of  intimidation  and  violence  we  find  c 
the  6th  and  7th  of  October  special  orders  published  by  the  adjutan 
general,  which  clearly  explain  themselves 
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[Special  Oiders  No.  10.) 

er-GcDPral  Willi.im  F.  PitzgeraUl,  fifth  d 
ilaia  W.  C.  Moselj's  Compaaj  D,  Second  Eogin: 
ilia,  ststioued  at  EdnaTiIs's  Depot,  us  soou  aa  n 
M  tliem,  to  report  at  Jackson,  Uisa. 
:Tof  tfa«  commander-in-chief. 


October  G,  5. 
u  Mississippi  State  Militia,  will 


[SiKwiiil  OideH  No.  i.] 

OCTOBKR  7, 

□  the  staff  of  the  ootumauder-in-chi 
,  to  make  no;  ami  all  arraDgemcDts 
Lt.  L.  Jt  C.  S.  R.  Co.,  for  trausportatiuu  of  troot>s  antl  supplies  of  the  U 
i«  Militia, 
rof  tUecommauiler-in-chief : 

A,  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-Gene: 


ilso  the  fotton'iDg  correspondeuce  : 


'e  a  box-car.  The  ti 
two  weekB.  Traiu  to 
loder  ordera  aatil  the  i 


i  for  using  the  i 

n  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 

a  are  returoed  to  Jackson. 


TltOST, 

-tutnti  Manager  X.  O.  A.  L.  <(■  C.  B.  S.,  Xem  Orleam,  La. 

OCTOBEB  4. 

>aiB  of  the  3d  altimi  leceiviMl.    Gnaeral  otdeM  are  issaed  fur  the  militia  of 
lo  enter  active  service ;  jonr  offer  ivilL  roceivo  due  caasideration. 
T  Tespectfnlly, 

A.  G.  PACKER. 
Adjutant-GfiieraL 
Itewart,  Esq., 

KirliKood,  2Ii>», 

OCTOBEK  I. 

to  yon  fomish  Gve  thonaand  (5,000)  rations  of  pork  or  bacon  and  bread,  under 
>ritV  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  fur  the  militia  of  this  Stat«  t 
ble, ship  immediately  to  Wiiliam  Noooan,  superintendent  State  penitentiary. 
T  respect f Lilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Jifjutant-Umeral. 
CojiMi:*s»Rr  or  SofisisreNCR, 

Deparlaunl  of  tht  Ga^f,  Xeie  Orleant,  La. 


SErTEMUKK  it. 
B  diiected  by  bit  excellency  the  governor  to  transmit  the  inclused  dupli- 


J 
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SEPTE&fBER  27,  '5. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  : 
At  what  price  will  you  furnish  one  hundred  copies  Upton's  Infantry  TacticSi  and  tea 
sets  of  copies  of  the  three  different  arms  f    Answer. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General  Mimssippi. 

September  27,  '5. 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  V.  Ben6t, 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Can  yon  furnish  fifteen  hundred  haversacks  on  our  quota  ?    At  what  price  f    Please 
answer. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General  Mississippi, 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  object  and  intent  of  this  correspond- 
encci  ? 

These  warlike  preparations  so  made  by  the  governor  of  the  State  were 
not  only  known  to  the  citizens,  but  created  in  the  minds  of  the  colored 
population  the  belief  that  all  the  powers  of  the  State  were  to  be  arrayed 
in  behalf  of  their  political  party,  and  brought  upon  the  whites  the 
conviction  that  they  were  to  be  placed  not  only  in  great  danger  of 
losing  their  political  liberties,  but  also  their  lives  and  those  of  their 
families.    The  condition  of  feeling  created  by  such  a  belief  cannot  be 
justly  estimated  and  considered  in  the  calm  security  of  a  committee- 
room  as  in  the  seclusion  of  a  country  home  where  a  planter  resides,  far 
distant  from  any  white  neighbor,  too  far  for  the  cry  for  help  to  reach 
any  friendly  ear,  and  knows  that  he  is  surrounded  and  fearfully  out- 
numbered by  men  of  a  different  and  antagonized  race,  a  race  which 
while  possessing  many  amiable  and  placid  virtues,  is  yet  highly  animal 
in  its  organization,  and,  once  becoming  infuriated,  will,  as  history  has 
but  too  frequently  shown,  be  capable  of  brutal  excesses  which  their 
reasoning  powers  are  entirely  inadequate  to  control. 

As  a  result  of  Ames-s  threatened  organization  and  arming  of  the 
black  militia,  the  threats  of  the  blacks  multiplied.  Their  habit  of  meet- 
ing was  always  at  night,  surrounded  by  the  mystery  of  darkness,  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  white  people  to  take  part  in  their  assemblies,  p.  547 : 

THE  STATE  MILITIA. 

Q.  Was  there  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  white  people  in  Mississippi,  j^wmg 
out  of  the  organization  of  the  negro  militia  by  Governor  Ames  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very 
grave  apprehension.  This  militia  was  organized  some  time  after  the  Clinton  riot. 
These  companies  that  were  at  Clinton,  that  ran  off  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Clinton  riot,  were  taken  to  Jackson  and  were  organized 
into  military  companies  by  Governor  Ames,  and  ^uns  placed  in  their  hands,  and  sent 
back  to  their  homes.  They  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  back ;  but  those  who  were 
afraid  to  go  back  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  not,  and  in  staying  away  they 
induced  others  to  stay,  because  they  knew  that  if  they  should  go  in  that  capacity  the 
governor  would  be  pretty  apt  to  put  them  in  military  companies,  and  they  would  go 
back  home  with  their  guns,  drawing  the  pay  of  $16  a  mouth,  which  was  just  as  good  as 
they  could  do  at  work  at  home;  and  of  course  quite  a  number  of  the  most  ruffianly 
fellows  were  organized  into  this  militia,  and  they  came  down  to  our  place. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  fact,  in  your  county  were  the  white  companies  that  you  speak  of,  such 
as  you  commanded,  organized  subsequent  to  the  negro  organizations  yon  have  spoken 
oft — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  thought  of  organizing  until  we  found  the  negroes  organized 
and  drilling  at  night,  for  some  purpose  which  we  could  not  tell,  as  no  white  men  could 
get  in  among  them.  They  were  drilling  and  were  organized  all  over  the  county  before 
any  movement  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Their  political  consolidation  is  shown  by  every  witness  to  have  been 
complete,  and  that  so  organized  they  were  wholly  and  helplessly  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  white  adventurers  who  were  their  absolute  political 
owners.  On  this  point  see  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walton,  the  present 
republican  United  States  attorney  in  Mississippi,  at  p.  49-50: 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  oreanization,  so  far  as  you  know,  among  the  colored 
people  T — A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  in  my  judgment,  arises  always 
oat  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  ignorant,  and  who  are  comparatively 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  much  more  powerful  hody  of  people  who,  although  they 
may  not  be  stronger  in  point  of  numbers,  are  stronger  in  point  of  force  ana  intelli- 
gence. The  negroes  consequently  herd  together.  They  do  so  publicly,  and  they  do  so 
more  especially  in  secret.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  silent  organization,  existing  not 
professedly  as  an  organization,  but  existing  still,  in  point  of  fact,  everywhere  that  I 
tiave  ever  been,  which  prevents  the  intercourse  between  the  two  races  from  being 

caudid  and  free. 

NO  MUTUAL  CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  RACES  POSSIBLE. 

I  am,  myself,  very  well  acquaintefl  with  negroes  ;  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  with  them  a  great  deal ;  I  have  always  worked  a  good  many  of  them  ;  and  I 
mast  say  that  my  intercourse  with  them  has  been  of  a  character  to  make  me  believe 
it  impo^ible  for  anything  like  mutual  confidence  on  political  questions  to  arise  between 
the  white  people  and  the  negroes.  I  don't  see  how  it  ever  can  arise,  and  I  db  not  be- 
lieve, myself,  that  it  ever  will.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  enormous  gulf  between  the 
races  in  all  social  relatione — that  confidence  which  springs  from  personal  friendships 
and  au  unrestrained  social  intercourse  being,  in  my  judgment,  an  essential  cement  to 
a  political  party,  and  being  absolutely  out  of  the  question  between  the  white  and 
black  races. 

Q.  You  speak  of  an  organization  among  the  negroes  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that — 
thai  they  are  organized  in  bands,  uuder  the  command  of  any  particular  persons,  or 
that  they  are  associated  together  from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  and 
commnnity  of  interests,  or  both  ?— A.  They  are  not  organized  in  bands. 

Q.  Or   in  companies,  nnder  officers,   and   having  a    general  headf — A.   Weil,  in 

tbe  drst  place,  they  have  their  clubs,  just  as  any  other  political  organization  has  its 

clabs.    I  have  never  been  inside  of  one  of  their  clubs,  but  then  they  never  have  asked 

me.  though  the  clubs  were  republican  in  their  name,  and  republican,  I  suppose,  in  their 

character.    They  have  generally  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  me  to  believe  that 

tbey  did  not  want  my  presence  there.    Although  they  are  quite  near  my  house,  I 

have  entirely  abstained  from  going  there.    And  when  the  county  conventions  would 

meet,  I  have  observed  that  the  negroes  in  these  conventions  very  strongly  resisted 

white  influence,  and  consequently  it  became  disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  there  was  such 

disposition,  to  the  white  people  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  conventions.    It 

becaoie  unpleasant  personally,  and  it  produced  an  impression  which  it  was  hard  to  avoid. 

I  have  always  found  it  practically  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  it — the  impression  that  these 

mtftftiogs  meant  nothing  but  the  organization  of  one  race  against  another.    The  truth 

is.  that  a  whit<e  man,  especially  a  Southern  white  man,  belonging  to  the  republican 

party,  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  acceptable  as  one  of  their  counselors  or  advisers 

than  one  who  belongs  to  the  opposition.    Although  my  connection  with  the  republican 

party  has  been  undeviatiug,  and  I  believe  I  have  escaped  from  any  personal  reproach 

in  that  connection,  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  personal  influence  with  the  negroes  is 

not  a  bit  greater  than  that  of  any  democrat  in  my  county  ;  not  a  particle.    I  am  quite 

certain  that  I  was  never  able  to  influence  a  vote  or  influence  a  colored  man  on  any 

single  question  of  politics ;  which  I  confess  with  some  mortification. 

Governor  Ames  seemed  disposed  to  fan  the  flames  of  excitement  and 
race  antagonism  to  their  utmost  height.  As  au  illustration  of  this  it  was 
desired  to  transport  some  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Jackson  to 
Edwards'  Station,  between  which  points  a  railroad  was  in  operation ; 
but  Governor  Ames  sent  these  arms,  convoyed  by  a  negro  militia  com- 
pany, fully  armed,  in  command  of  Caldwell,  a  colored  State  senator,  to 
march  through  the  country  with  drums  and  flags  and  all  the  pomp  of 
war,  having  no  other  result  than  to  intensify  the  alarm  already  existing. 
(St»e  Barksdale's  testimony,  p.  472.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  testimony  at  page  334,  says,  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  acts  of  Governor  Ames : 

On  all  hands  and  from  all  classes  of  white  citizens  I  heard  but  one  expression  in  ref- 
erence to  this  militia,  which  was  that  it  was  intended  by  Governor  Ames  to  use  that 
militia  to  bring  about  a  collision  of  the  races,  and  the  expression  was  used  that  it  was 
bis  altimate  purpose  to  afl'ord  a  good  pretext  for  getting  United  States  troops  here  to 
«arry  the  election. 

The  result  of  such  a  course  of  action  was  made  manifest  all  over  the 
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State  wherever  the  negroes  existed  in  superior  or  approximate  mimbere 
to  the  whites.  The  citizens  of  Canton,  in  Madison  County,  tamed  out 
and  picketed  their  town  for  weeks  at  night  before  the  election.  (See 
testimony  of  Mr.  Powell,  mayor  of  the  city,  page  874.) 

White  men  were  afraid  to  let  their  families  remain  in  their  houses  ia 
the  country,  (see  testimony  of  Capt.  William  A.  Montgomery,  page  553,) 

Q.  You  don't  live  under  any  apprehension  of  their  injuring  you,  do  yon  t — A.  Well 
for  myself  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  have  seen  my  neighbors  running  off,  and  have  sent  my  family 
away,  I  have  staid  right  in  my  own  house  on  my  place,  but  I  must  say  that  I  had  apprehension. 
If  left  alone  I  would  never  have  been  afraid  of  them,  but  I  kuew  that  there  was  some- 
thing brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  outside,  and  they  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  living  at  your  present  place  ? — A.  Always — since 
I  was  nine  years  old. 

Q.  Some  of  those  negroes  were  on  the  place  before  the  war  and  remain  there  now  ?- — 
A.  Nearly  all  of  them.  •" 

WITNESS  AND  OTHEB  WHITES  LIVED  IN  FE.Ul  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  lived  in  fear  of  assassination  from  the  negroes  ? — A- 
YeSi  sir.  I  never  stated  that  exactly — that  I  lived  in  fear  of  assassination  ;  I  said  my 
fears  were  aroused  sometimes.  Senator  Buyard  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid,  and  I  sai^ 
that  sometimes  my  fears  were  so  strongly  aroused  that  I  sent  my  family  off  but  I  staid 
there  myself. 

Q.  You  may  have  stated  that  the  people  were  living  in  fear  of  assassination,  year 
neighbors  perhaps ;  was  that  what  you  meant  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

and  evidence  of  this  state  of  feeling  will  be  found  multiplied  through- 
out  the  testimony. 

The  apprehensions  of  both  races  thus  excited  grew  to  fever-heat,  and 
a  condition  of  affairs  absolutely  alarming  to  the  stoutest  hearts  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  at  last  penetrated  the  mind 
of  Governor  Ames  himself.  His  plans  had  worked  but  too  well.  He 
had  conjured  up  a  spirit  of  despair  and  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  the 
unhappy  people  over  whom  he  had  been  placed  in  rule  which  threatened 
to  wrap  that  State  in  flame  and  blood.  It  was  no  thanks  to  him  or  hid 
advisers  that  this  result  was  not  reached  at  the  time  or  preceding  the 
election  in  November,  1875.  From  every  quarter  evidences  reached 
him  of  this  state  of  aftairs.  He  had  never  conciliated  :the  people.  He 
had  never  sought  to  learn  how  far  concession,  and  justice,  and  kindness^ 
and  sympathy,  and  a  recognition  of  their  tastes,  prejudices,  and  habits,, 
would  go  toward  procuring  good  government  among  a  people.  He 
threatened  to  restore  Morgan,  the  sheriff  of  Yazoo  County,  to  his  place 
by  force  of  armed  militia;  and  the  troubles  in  that  county,  which  led  to 
the  killing  of  several  colored  republican  leaders,  the  demoralization  of 
the  republican  forces,  and  their  practical  abandonment  of  the  canvass, 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  threat  of  an  armed  military  expedition 
organized  by  Ames  to  replace  Morgan  by  force  in  the  sheriff's  office, 
then  held  by  another  white  republican. 

The  arming  of  the  citizens  of  Yazoo  County,  their  organization  inta 
companies,  under  the  lead  of  their  most  conservative  and  respected 
citizens,  in  some  of  which  white  republicans  were  enrolled,  was  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  resisting  the  approach  of  the  colored  militia  of  Ames, 
intending  by  force  to  replace  Morgan,  the  slayer  of  Hilliard,intheofficeof 
sheriff.  When  once  a  condition  of  desperation  and  excitement  has  been 
created  in  any  community,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  therule;of  peace  and 
law.  The  perturbing  force  that  breaks  down  one  law  or  the  law  des- 
tined for  the  protection  of  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  in  a  community 
necessarily  levels  all  law.  It  is  like  a  fire  which  consumes  all  in  its 
path.  When,  therefore,  responsibility  is  to  be  affixed,  shall  we  seek  the 
cause  or  content  ourselves  with  describing  CDUsequences  only!    Gov- 
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ernor  Ames  had,  either  ignorantly  or  willfully,  built  up  a  couditiou  of 
animosity  and  antagonism  between  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  both,  uutil  ex- 
citemeut  had  usurped  the  place  of  reason,  and  force,  with  its  remedies, 
had  io  some  few  localities  taken  the  place  of  law. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Governor  Ames  sought  to  exercise  any  of 
the  civil  powers  intrusted  to  him  for  the  pacification  of  these  disor- 
dered localities.  As  usual,  his  recourse  was  had  to  the  armed  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Secretary  of  War  are  well  known  to  the  Senate  and  the 
countiy.  Failing  in  establishing,  and  being  unwilling  to  allege,  that 
condition  of  affairs  within  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  alone  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  the  scruples  of  the  President  and  his 
legal  adviser,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  withheld  troops  from  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  Mississippi.  At  page  2,  of  Governor  Ames's  testimony,  he 
testifies  as  follows : 

In  view  of  that  state  of  affaird  I  applied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  which  was  not  granted.  Subsequently,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, I  presume  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  sent  an  agent  and  two 
detectives  at  my  request. 

We  may  pause  here  to  consider  this  new  feature  in  American  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  such  power  known  to  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  the  employment,  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  of  detectives  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  police  condition  of 
an  entire  State.  The  governor  of  the  State  confessed  by  his  applica- 
tion that  there  was  no  one  capable  and  sufficiently  reliable  to  judge  of, 
and  report  upon,  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  his  own  State,  and  three 
men,  entire  strangers  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  were  sent  among 
them  to  examine  and  report  whether  a  state  of  affairs  existed  which 
woald  authorize  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  Government  by  force 
of  arms  in  the  local  disorders  of  that  State.  What  possible  authority 
can  be  urged  for  this  attempted  delegation  of  the  highest  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  executive  of  a  State  f 

UNITED  STATES  DETECTIVES. 

About  the  9th  or  10th  of  October  Mr.  Chase  arrived  in  Mississippi, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  gubernatorial  mansion  with  Mr.  Ames. 
He  has  been  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  and  his  testi- 
mony will  be  found  at  page  1810-1819.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
the  irregularity  of  his  mission  and  its  want  of  constitutional  or  legal  war- 
rant, all  well-meaning  men  will  concur  in  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction 
that  he  was  sent.  He  states  that  he  found  Mississippi  in  a  state  of 
profound  and  dangerous  excitement,  the  two  races  armed,  ready  and 
liable  to  collision  at  any  moment,  the  State  administration  totally 
without  influence  or  power  to  restrain  the  passions  of  either  side.  He 
discovered  that  the  governor  of  the  State  had  not  even  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  and  most  influential  white  citizens  who  were 
leaders  of  the  democratic  and  conservative  organization,  and  his  flrst 
effort  was  to  bring  them  into  amicable  council  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  each  other. 

The  result  of  his  offices  was  to  produce  an  agreement  anomalous  in 
American  history,  and  highly  suggestive  of  the  state  of  affairs  into 
which  Governor  Ames's  maladministration  had  brought  the  State  of 
Mississippi.    There  was  a  committee  of  the  leading  white  citizens  of 
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Hinds  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties  held  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1875,  to  whom  Mr.  J.  Z.  George  and  others,  who  had  just  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject  of  political  aifairs  with  Governor  Ames,  stated  the 
result  of  such  interview,  that  he  had  received  information  that  \t  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  excellency  Governor  Ames  to  have  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  in  accordance  therewith  he  had  arranged  for  an  in- 
terview, which  had  just  taken  place.  The  citizens  attending  were 
Joshua  Green,  D.  Shelton,  E.  Eichardson,  J.  W.  Robinson,  H.Hilzhiem, 
T.  J.  Wharton,  Frank  Johnston,  J.  C.  Rietti,  Robert  L.  Saunders,  Gen- 
eral Robert  Lowry,  W.  L.  Nugent,  and  J.  Z.  George. 

The  interview  had  been  full  and  frank  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and 
the  governor,  and  the  governor  announced  to  the  committee  that  in 
consequence  of  Col.  A.  T.  Morgan's  refusal  to  go  back  to  Yazoo  County, 
he  had  abandoned  the  purpose  of  sending  him  there  with  two  companies 
of  militia,  one  white  and  one  colored,  whwh  liad  been  his  original  purpose, 
and  that  he  had  also  countermanded  an  order  for  guns  to  be  shipped  to 
De  Soto  County. 

After  this  a  conference  ensued  between  the  citizens  and  the  governor 
in  relation  to  the  disbanding  of  the  militia.  The  citizens,  in  response 
to  fears  expressed  by  the  governor  that  peace  and  good  order  would  not 
be  preserved,  and  that  colored  men  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  as 
they  pleased,  assured  the  governor  that  there  was  no  other  desire  among 
the  whites  than  that  peace  should  be  preserved,  the  laws  enforced, 
and  a  fair  election  had;  that  the  leading  whites  had  all  along  inculcated 
this;  and  they  also  assured  the  governor  that  they  would  pursue  this 
course  until  the  election,  and  would,  both  by  precept  and  example,  do 
all  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  and  secure  a  fair 
election. 

The  governor  said  his  whole  object  in  calling  out  the  militia  was  to 
preserve  order  and  suppress  disturbances ;  that  he  was  originally  op- 
posed to  arming  the  militia,  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  he 
deemed  it,  was  forced  to  do  so  ;  that. in  view  of  the  statement  of  citizens 
he  was  willing  to  meet  their  view^s  as  far  as  he  could,  and  to  this  end  he 
promised  that  he  would  order  all  the  militia  companies  which  had  been 
organized  to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes  with  their  arms.  But  on 
further  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  the  arms  of  the  several  compa- 
nies organized  should  be  deposited  in  depots  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  companies  were  raised,  and  should  there  be  guarded  by 
United  States  troops  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  governor,  and  to  be  removed  only  by  his  orders ;  or, 
if  United  States  troops  could  not  be  gotten,  then  the  arms  were  to 
be  guarded  by  men  selected  and  agreed  on  by  the  governor  and  Mr, 
George ;  that  the  arms  should  not  again  be  delivered  to  the  militia  ex- 
cept in  case  of  riot  or  insurrection  which  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the 
civil  authorities.  The  citizens  above  named  expressed  themselves  sat- 
isfied with  the  arrangement.  After  this  report  and  some  discussion,  the 
following  resolution  was  adpted: 

B^ftolcedy  That  the  foregoing  citizens  and  also  the  following?  additional  gentlemen,  to 
wit,  Miwrs.  William  A..  Montgomery,  E.  W.  Cabiuis,  T.  C.  Catchings,  George  G.  Man- 
love,  A.  M.  Harlow,  Colonel  Gilbrath,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Judge  Chester  be  requested  to  gc 
to  Governor  Ames,  and  tender  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  what  he  has  done,  and  rep- 
resent to  him  that  It  would  be  better  and  more  satisfactory  if  he  would  agree  that  all 
the  arms  should  be  guarded  in  Jackson. 

The  committee  waited  on  Governor  Ames,  and  he  declined  making 
any  change  of  the  arrangement  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
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him  aod  the  citizens.  He  was  asked  if  arrangements  witli  the  citizens 
iQcladed  the  idea  that  no  more  militia  would  be  organized.  He  an- 
swered, ^^that  nothing  was  said  on  that  subject  expressly,  but  it  was  his 
parpose  and  intention  to  organize  no  more." 

The  committee  returned  to  the  meeting  and  made  report  of  the  sec- 
ond interview,  and  what  was  done  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the 
meeting  then  adjourned  after  requesting  the  report  of  the  interviewers 
with  the  governor  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  made  public,  (p.  356. ) 

The  effect  of  this  agreement,  or,  as  it  has  been  constantly  termed  by 
the  witnesses,  "  treaty  of  peace,"  was  highly  favorable  to  a  better  con- 
dition of  things,  and  did  much  to  allay  the  excitement  and  political  an- 
tagonisms which  were  so  rife  at  that  period.  Some  of  the  results  of 
this  c(^ciliatory  course  were  shown  by  the  nomination  of  joint  commit- 
tees by  the  two  parties  in  several  of  the  counties  upon  the  fair  basis  of 
compromise  and  good  government.  Men  of  character,  republicans  and 
democrats,  were  thus  placed  upon  the  same  ticket  in  Madison  County 
and  in  other  counties,  and,  as  a  consequence,  no  further  collisions  of  a 
83rioas  nature  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  and  in- 
cluding the  day  of  election.  The  election-day  itself  was  marked  by  an 
absence  of  even  the  usual  personal  collisions  which  take  place  in  almost 
every  community  in  the  United  States  when  party  excitement  runs  high. 
An  answer  to  the  general  allegation  that  voters  were  intimidated  from 
casting  their  votes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  repub- 
lican vote  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1875  was  within  3,291  of  the 
vote  polled  by  that  party  at  the  last  preceding  general  election  in  1873. 
(See  election  tables,  in  the  testimony  of  Governor  Ames,  at  pages  37  and 
38,  and  documentary  evidence  of  the  committee,  page  144.)  The  com- 
bined vote  of  Ames  and  Alcorn  for  governor,  in  1873,  (see  page  138  of 
documentary  evidence,)  was  126,378,  and  the  total  vote  of  both  parties 
in  1875  was  155,886,  showing  an  increased  total  vote  throughout  the  State 
of  29,508. 

It  is  abundantly  established  that  for  the  first  time  since  1868  the  dem- 
ocratic-conservative party  was  perfectly  united  and  thoroughly  and 
well  organized,  and  conducted  their  campaign  with  an  unprecedented 
interest  and  vigor.  The  republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  we 
have  shown,  disorganized  and  discouraged  by  schisms  in  their  party, 
many  of  them,  black  and  white,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  rulers,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Judge  Harris,  heretofore 
cited,  were  convinced  of  the  "imbecility  and  base  corruption  of  the 
State  administration  and  a  few  adherents." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  a  considerable  and  encouraging  in- 
road was  made  in  the  heretofore  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  colored 
vote,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  cast  for  the  democratic  ticket 
in  Hinds  County,  the  official  residence  of  Governor  Ames  himself,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  counties,  which  reasonably  and  fully  accounts  for 
the  increase  in  the  democratic  vote  and  the  changes.  Increase  and 
changes  in  vote  even  more  remarkable  can  be  found  in  the  election- 
returns  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Indiana,  not  to 
mention  other  States,  in  the  election  of  1874. 

The  whole  number  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  was 
Their  testimony  relates  to  22  counties,  leaving  51  counties  in  the  State 
in  regard  to  whose  atl'airs  no  fiict  of  any  character  was  alleged  before 
the  committee.  Of  these  22  counties,  the  chief  portion  of  the  testimony 
related  to  Warren,  Hinds,  Monroe,  Chickasaw,  Madison,  Lowndes,  Clai- 
borne, Amite,  Yazoo,  and  Washington. 

Warren  County, — Warren  County,  which  contains  the  city  of  Vicks- 
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burgh,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  State,  having  a 
white  population  of  ,  and  a  negro  population  of  .    There 

were        witnesses  examined  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  county, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

That  which  gave  rise  to  most  turbulence  and  disorder  in  the  spring  of 
1875  in  the  county  was  the  contest  between  Bedford,  the  white  deputy 
of  Crosby,  the  negro  sheriff,  and  Flanagan,  a  democrat,  both  seeking  tx) 
obtain  the  nomination  of  the  republicans  and  the  indorsement  of  tbe 
republican  convention.    (It  will  be  remembered  that  Flanagan  .was  tli^ 
person  whom  Ames  displaced  by  force  of  arms  from  the  office  of  sheriff 
in  1874,  and  by  the  same  process  re-established  Crosby,  whom  the  citi- 
zens had  rejected.    This  gave  rise  to  the  *'Vicksburgh  riots,"  whicfc* 
were  fully  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  Houso 
of  Representatives.    In  the  the  course  of  the  contest  to  obtain  this  uora  ^ 
ination  there  were  several  homicides  committed  by  the  respective  parti- 
san of  Flanagan  and  Bedford,  and  there  would  seem  little  doubt  th»^ 
Flanagan's  nomination  by  the  republican  convention  was  in  a  larg*^ 
deegre  influenced  by  terrorism. 

The  cases  of  homicide  were  two,  and  one  of  wounding. 

In  all  of  these  cases  indictments  have  been  found  and  prosecutions 
commenced.    The  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  were  known  and  hav^ 
been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  to  be  tried  in  due  course  of  law,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  duly  punished.    These  crimes  did  not  differ  in  their 
nature  or  their  facts  from    such  as  are  incident  to  any  ill-governed 
community,  and  their  parallel  can  be  found  too  frequently  in  the  lower 
strata  of  politics  in  many  of  the  northern  cities.    There  is,  however,  no 
trace  of  testimony  which  can  be  justly  relied  upon  to  connect  the  com- 
mission of  these  crimes  with  the  democratic  organization  or  its  objects. 
Respectable  men  viewed  these  crimes  in  Mississippi   with  the  same 
abhorrence  that  they- are  viewed  elsewhere. 

The  election  in  Warren  County  in  November,  1875,  was  characterized 
by  the  grossest  frauds,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  such  should  not 
have  been  the  case,  when  the  character  of  the  men  deliberately  selected 
to  control  the  entire  machinery  of  election  is  made  known.  The  three 
registrars  of  election  into  whose  hands  the  absolute  control  of  the  en- 
tire election  was  committed  were  appointed  by  the  circuit  judge,  the 
chancellor,  (both  republicans,)  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  respectively. 
The  chief  registrar  was  a  man  named  Knadler,  republican.  He  was 
selected  by  Circuit  Judge  Brown.  Barber,  republican,  the  second  regis- 
trar, was  selected  by  Chancellor  Hill.  Pegram,  democrat,  the  third 
registar,  was  selected  by  Bedford,  Crosby's  deputy  sheriff.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  three  men  was  infamous,  and  notoriously  so. 

The  judge  who  selected  Knadler  had  presided  at  his  trial,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  willful  murder  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  A  writ  of  error  had  been  allowed  by  the  supreme  court,  pending 
which  Knadler  was  admitted  to  bail,  was  appointed  chief  registrar  of 
the  county  of  Warren,  and  received  a  free  pardon  for  his  services  at  the 
election  at  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Davis  (colored)  a  few 
days  after  the  election.  He  admits  that  a  thousand  dollars  was  promised, 
of  which  $500  was  paid,  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  "  business  " 
in  performing  the  duties  of  registrar,  the  pay  of  $3  per  day  being  insuffi- 
cient. Barber  was  under  indictment  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by 
Chancellor  Hill  for  highway  robbery ;  and  Pegram  was  a  notorious  pro- 
fessional gambler  of  a  very  low  grade,  against  whom  indictments  were 
also  pending,  page  1425. 
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ABOUT  JUDGE  BROWN's  APPOINTMENT  OF  KXADLKR. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Mr.  RichardsM>D,  will  you  ^vo  the  full  name  of  Judge  Brown  ? — A.  George  F. 
Brown. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  candidate  for  Congress  last  fall  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  candidate 
before  the  convention. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  at  the  time  he  appointed  Knadler  as  a 
re^8trar  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  hefore  that  had  Knadler  been  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  and  a 
new  trial  granted  and  jndgmeut  arrested  ? — A.  I  cannot  exactly  state. 

Q.  In  the  same  year?— A.  In  the  year  before.  It  was  in  March  that  the  man  was 
killed;  I  think  it  was  in  November  that  the  trial  was. 

Q.  Then,  when  did  you  make  your  affidavit  of  what  you  saw  at  the  trial  f — A.  At 
that  term  of  the  conrt.  I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  the  November  term,  posi- 
tively, but  it  was  at  the  same  term  of  the  court,  while  the  court  was  in  session,  that  I 
made  the  affidavit  of  conspiracy. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  brought  ? — A.  Judge  Brown. 

Q.  The  judge  who  had  tried  him  for  murder  and  had  seen  him  convicted  on  the 
merits  was  the  man  who  appointed  him  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  registration  ? — A. 
That  is  my  understanding.  I  don't  think  he  was  at  the  head,  but  my  understanding 
was  that  he  was  the  man  that  appointed  him  on  the  board. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  he  did  this  he  was  himself  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  his 
party,  and  expected  to  run  ? — A.  He  was  a  candidate  for  nomination,  of  course,  at  that 
time. 

WHY  BARBER  HAS  NOT  BEEN  TRIED. 

Q.  Was  Barber  ever  tried  under  the  indictment  for  robbing  a  colored  man  of  $16  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  he  has  not  been  tried. 

Q.  When  was  that  indictment  found  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  November  term  the  year 
before  ;  he  was  appointed  the  same  term  that  Knadler  was  tried. 

Q.  His  case  has  never  been  brought  for  trial  ? — A.  His  name  stands  on  the  calendar ; 
he  is  out  on  bond  ;  the  case  has  been  continued. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  has  been  continued  all  this  time,  siuce  a  year  ago  last  No- 
vember T — A.  Probably  for  the  want  of  time.  They  set  the  trial  first  for  the  men  who 
are  indicted  that  are  in  jail  and  can  give  no  bond ;  they  always  take  precedence  and 
try  these  first  in  our  courts. 

Q.  Have  you  had  so  many  in  jail  that  you  have  had  no  chance  to  reach  this  party  ? — 
A.  We  have  bad  a  good  many  out  and  a  good  many  in  jail,  as  a  general  thing  ;  we  had 
at  that  time  as  many  as  thirty  in  jail. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact  that  Barber,  being  out  on  bail,  has  not  had  his  case  reached  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  in  jail  entitl^  to  a  prior  trial  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding.   I  know  that  is  the  way  Judge  Brown  has  been  in  the  habit  of  conduct- 
ing the  court ;  to  give  men  who  con  Id  not  give  bond  precedence  for  trial ;  and  many 
men  who  were  out  on  bonds  don't  come  to  trial  for  two  or  three  years. 
Q.  Who  was  the  chancellor  who  appointed  Barber  as  registrar  ?— A.  Edwin  Hill. 
Q.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  when  he  appointed  Barber  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  W^as  he  a  candidate  for  any  nomination  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  was  chancellor  in  the  same  county  where  these  parties  had  been  indicted  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

PEGRAM  A  PROFESSIONAL  GAMBLER. 

Q.  Now  as  to  Pegram  ? — A.  He  had  been  indicted  for  unlawful  gaming,  and  was  out 
under  bonds. ' 

Q.  He  was  known  to  be  a  professional  gambler  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  not  deny  it  to 
anybody.  ^ 

Q.-  Who  appointed  him  ? — A.  I  think  the  sheriff  did. 

Q.  What  sheriff  was  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Bedford  :  he  was  acting  under  Sheriff  Crosby. 

Q.  Crosby  was  the  sheriff  7 — A.  But  Mr.  Bedford  was  acting  sheriff  in  the  absence  of 
Crosby;  Crosby  had  been  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  had  left. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  any  time  a  deputy  under  Mr.  Bedford  ?— A.  I  never  was  a  dep- 
uty under  Mr.  Bedford,  except  he  employed  me  as  a  bailiff  to  go  out  and  summons  the 
grand  iury  for  a  term  of  court  that  was  approaching. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  bailiff— is  it  not  rather  as  a  deputy  sheriff  that  you  summon 
the  grand  jury  f — A.  They  call  it  a  bailiff  in  this  country  ;  but  I  was  deputized  to  go 
and  perform  special  duties. 

The  testimony  of  a  dozen  witnesses  discloses  the  strong  probability, 
if  not  the  absolute  fact,  that  these  custodians  of  popular  rights,  by 
their  manipulation  of  the  tally-lists  and  returns  and  stuffing  of  the 
ballot-boxes  of  the  entire  county,  procured  a  return,  as  if  elected,  of 
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a  pre-arranged  ticket,  composed  partly  of  republicaus  and  partly  of  dem- 
ocrats. (See  page  of  testimony,  deposition  of  .) 
This  ticket  contains  some  names  on  the  regularly-nominated  tickets  of 
the  democratic  and  republican  parties,  but  other  names  which  were  not 
in  nomination  by  either  party,  among  whom  is  H.  C.  Carter,  a  colored 
man,  who  is  now  a  republican  member  of  the  legislature.  The  ticket  so 
returned  as  elected  was  styled  by  the  witness  the  "  bogus  ticket,"  and 
was  proven  to  have  been  printed  on  paper  of  a  peculiar  hue,  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  paper  of  the  regular  republican  ticket,  the  typog- 
raphy and  ink  of  both  tickets  being  also  precisely  similar.  It  was 
proven  (see  deposition  of  Rankin,  page  1414,  a  republican)  that  the 
committee  to  procure  tickets  consisted  of  W.  W.  Edwards,  colored 
member  of  legislature,  and  Carey,  who  went  to  New  Orleans  to  have  the 
tickets  printed,  and  brought  them  back. 

The  identity  in  outward  appearance  between  the  ^»  bogus  ticket "  and 
the  regular  republican  ticket  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
printed  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  press,  on  the  same  paper,  under 
order  of  this  republican  committee.  Of  the  time  and  place  of  stuffing 
the  ballot-boxes  and  altering  the  tally -lists  by  the  election -officers  there 
is  no  conclusive  proof,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wholesale  fraud 
was  committed,  and  that  a  ticket  not  voted  for  in  the  county  was  re- 
turned as  if  elected.  There  was  testimony  by  Barber  that  some  money 
was  found  in  the  ballot-boxes  when  opened,  which  Pegram  put  in  his 
pocket. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  circuit  judge.  Brown,  was  a  candidate 
for  nomination  by  the  republican  convention  for  Congress,  at  the  time 
he  appointed  Knaedler  chief  registrar.  He  and  the  chancellor  were 
both  appointees  of  Governor  Ames,  who  held  in  his  hand  power  to  re- 
move either  of  them.  He  could  have  done  so,  and  could  have  canceled 
the  appointments  of  these  three  infamous  registrars;  but  the  political 
rights  of  the  people  of  Warren  County  were  thus  put  up  for  sale  through 
the  agency  of  the  republican  State  administration,  and  being  for  sale, 
we  presume,  they  fell,  as  usual,  to  the  lot  of  the  highest  bidder.  The 
laws  of  that  State  establish  penalties  for  such  oflFenses,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  rests  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  State  administration. 
Shall  the  community  who  are  the  sufferers  of  such  misgovernment  be 
made  the  victims  of  congressional  assault  because  of  a  misfortune 
against  which  they  have  vainly  protested  and  for  which  they  have  no 
Just  responsibility  f  It  will  perhaps  be  considered  a  curious  spectacle 
and  a  strange  method  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  facts  in  a  com- 
munity, when  such  confessed  scoundrels  as  Knaedler  and  Barber  are 
bmugiit  as  witnesses  to  impeach  the  community  which  has  the  misfor- 
tuno  to  contain  them,  and  in  which  they  had  been  placed  in  power  by 
tho  vorv  party  who  now  seeks  to  denounce  those  who  are  the  victims  of 

thoir  oruuos. 

A  lar^tv  numlH^r  of  colored  men  were  brought  to  show  personal  in- 
timidation, as  practiced  toward  them  in  the  county  of  Warren,  but  the 
o»t«bll»hmont  of  the  fact  that  fraud  was  successfully  used  would  render 
iutlmldat ion  useless  and  absurd.  ^.    .    ^      . 

Miulitum  (Vww/v.— Madison  County  has  been  the  subject  of  extended 
luvt  «itiuutlon,aud  an  examinationof  the  testimony  of  Captain  Ro8s,(page 
Hi^»)  tluMvpulilioan  sheriff;  JudgeCunningham,  republican  circuit  judge, 

lhnuvH.llO%IndKt^('ampbell,ofthesupremecourt,(page920,) chanr- 

m\Z\\  anil  numomus  other  witnesses  of  the  highest  personal  and  official 
oinM"Oolvr»  wxwM  oMtublish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  election  of 
(lio  I  loKot  \\\V[\m\  bv  amicable  compromise  and  agreement  between  the  ex- 
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ecutive  committees  of  the  respective  parties  was  perfectly  fair,  lawful,  and 
peaceable.  The  address  of  the  republican  county  committee,  after  the 
formation  of  the  compromise  ticket,  which  is  appended  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Warren,  republican,  (page  964,)  will  show  the  practical  nature  of 
the  compromise,  and  of  the  election  that  was  held  under  it.  The  ticket 
80  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  was  composed  of  men  entirely 
worthy  and  capable  in  the  offices  for  which  they  were  chosen,  (p.  920.) 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  resorted  to  to  compel  the  creation  of  the  fusion 
ticket  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  it,  to  yonr  knowledge,  a  voluntary  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  good  men  in  the  county  ? — A.  That  was  certainly  my  un- 
derstanding ;  there  was  a  fuitber  object,  I  doubt  not.  I  know  I  nrged  that.  There 
was  a  very  feverish  stat^  of  the  public  mind.  The  Clinton  affair  had  occurred,  and  the 
Warren  County  matter,  and  some  disturbances  in  Yazoo,  and  every  sensible  man  of 
both  parties  thought  there  was  a  possibility,  in  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind, 
of  a  disturbance  being  precipitated  by  imprudence  or  accident.  I  suppone  every 
one  of  us  was  desirous  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  disturbance  on  election-day. 
I  think  I  was,  and  I  suppose  every  one  was. 

Q.  Without  its  being  precisely  alleged — I  cannot,  not  having  the  notes  before  me.  Fay — 
hot  without  its  being  precisely  alleged,  there  has  been  before  this  committee,  from  the 
witnesses,  intimation  that  there  was  intimidation  practiced  to  induce  the  formation  of 
the  fusion  ticket,  and  I  ask  yon,  as  a  party  to  the  compromise,  whether  that  was  true 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  statements,  to  my  mind,  have  a  different  construction  ;  not  that 
intimidation  was  for  that  purpose,  but  that  there  had  been  intimidation  and  outrages 
in  the  district,  which  made  the  republicans  prefer  a  compromise  rather  than  take  the 
risk. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Just  consider  that  interrogatory  with  the  correction  of  the  chairman. 
I  would  like  the  chairman,  or  members  of  the  committee,  to  make  any  correction  when 
I  fail  to  state  the  testimony  accurately. 

A.  I  certain]  j^  never  had  an  idea  that  there  could  be  a  pretense  that  there  was  even 
aeemblance  of  intimidation  in  Madison  County.  I  remember  when  I  saw  an  account 
of  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  or  the  proposition  of  Senator  Morton  to  appoint 
it,  I  felt,  and  remarked  at  the  time,  that  there  certainly  would  not  be  anything  to  in- 
Testij^te  in  Madison  County,  for  if  there  was  any  semblance  of  intimidatiou  prior  to 
that  time  I  was  ignorant  of  it ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  leading  republicans  of  the  county  oppose  the  Warner  ticket  f — 
A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  After  the  compromise  I  speak  of  7— A.  I  think  the  compromise,  or  fusion  ticket, 
▼as  almost  unanimously  supported. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Canton. 

Q.  W^as  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  interference  with  the  right  of  voting,  by  any- 
body,  at  any  time  f — A.  There  was  not.  There  were  more  democrats  opposed  to  the 
fasioD  than  republicans.  As  well  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  was  a  minority  of  the 
democratic  party  opposed  to  the  fusion,  that  warred  against  it,  and  condemned  it  bit- 
terly ;  extreme  men  and  violent  men,  who  didn't  want  to  have  any  treaty  with  the  re- 
poblican  party  at  all ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  compromise  had  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  democrats ;  five-sixths,  I  should  think,  cordially  approved  it,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  republicans.  I  never  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  republicans,  except  at  Jackson. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  county  f — A.  No  ;  but  Warner,  from  Jackson,  it  is  understood, 
tried  to  distribute  straight-out  republican  tickets,  or  the  old  tickets,  and  thus  defeat 
the  fasion. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  absard  testimony  by  negroes  in  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  th'm  county,  bat  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  of  both  the 
political  parties  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  is  to  be  found  on 
the  pages  above  noted,  will  set  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  the  election  in  that  county. 

Hind^  County. — Hinds  County  contains  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
only  alleged  disturbance  of  any  moment  in  Hinds  County  was  the 
Clinton  riot,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  given  a  full  statement.  With 
this  exception  no  one  has  ventured  to  attest  a  single  act  of  intimidation 
or  violence.  It  was  the  official  residence  of  Governor  Ames,  who  him- 
self stated,  on  page  29,  that  he  was  not  a  witness  of  any  act  of  violence 
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or  intimidation,  and  a  dozen  witnesses  have  affirmed  without  the  slight- 
est contradiction  that  the  election  was  entirely  peaceable  and  lawful, 
with  the  free  right  of  every  one  to  vote  as  they  saw  fit. 

ASSAULT  UPON  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION. 

At  pages  423  to  435  will  be  found  the  depositions  of  several  colored  meu 
w^ho  were  employed  as  watchmen  around  the  governor's  mansion  for 
weeks  before  the  election.  Their  statement  as  to  the  firing  upon  tbe 
mansiou  is  not  only  disproved  by  Ames  himself,  (see  page  15,)  bat  is  in- 
credible from  the  fact  that  no  pane  of  glass  was  broken  by  the  alleged 
bullets,  nor  does  any  mark  appear  upon  the  exterior  of  the  mansion, 
nor  was  any  one  hurt  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Barksdale,  at  page  475,  disposes  of  this  ridiculous  charge : 

ABOUT  THE  GOVERXOll'S   MANSION  BEING  FIRED  INTO. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  have  been  before  ibis  committee — colored  men — who  have  stAt€d 
that  the  governor's  mansion  has  been  an  object  of  attack,  and  I  would  like  to  state  to 
you  here  what  Governor  Ames  said  on  the  subject : 

"Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you,  at  any  time,  receive  threats  or  intimatioDS  of 
bodily  harm  to  yourself  7 — A.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
intimidate  me  personally.  Of  course  no  person  ever  came  to  me  and  said  that  if  I  did 
thus  and  so,  certain  consequences  would  follow ;  but  the  mansion  where  I  live  was 
fired  into. 

*'  Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  At  what  time  ?— A.  Just  previous  to  the  election. 

"  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  During  the  day  or  at  night  ? — A.  This  was  at  night.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  consider  myself  in  any  personal  danger;  I 
did  not  think  that  they  could  well  afford  to  assassinate  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  too 
great  a  political  blunder,  so  I  really  had  no  feeling  of  that  kind ;  but  since  then  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  thing  was  seriously  considered.  People  were  seen  firing  into 
my  mansion,  and  the  trees  were  cut.  There  was  a  bullet-hole  or  two  in  various  parts 
of  the  mansion.'' 

Q.  This  testimony — some  of  it  at  least — referred  to  the  democratic  conservative  meet- 
ing which  was  held  here,  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  on  the  27th  of  October,  just  before  the 
election. — A.  Well,  I  will  state  that  previous  to  that  meeting,  when  it  was  known  there 
would  be  a  great  crowd  of  persons,  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  canvass,  when 
there  would  oe  bauners,  music,  and  all  that  sort  of  paraphernalia  which  gives  interest 
to  a  political  canvass,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  democratic  authorities  that  no  de- 
vice, no  flag,  no  banner,  and  no  thing  should  appear  in  that  procession,  or  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  any  way  to  cast  ridicule  or  wound  the  sensibilities  of  Governor  Ames. 

A  treaty  of  peacehad  been  established,  as  it  was  called,  between  him  and  the  demo- 
cratic authorities,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him  that  there  should  be  no  exhi- 
bition of  that  sort. 

DEMOCRATS  WATCHFUL  THAT  NO  INDIGNITY  SHOULD  BE  OFFERED  TO  THE  GOVERXOB. 

The  consequence  was,  that  we  were  especially  watchful  that  no  indignity  should  be 
offered  to  Governor  Ames  during  that  meeting  or  by  the  procession  on  the  march. 

Upon  that  principle,  on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is  made  I  myself  was  anx- 
ious to  see  to  it  that  no  indignity  should  be  offered  to  the  governor,  no  hostile  demon- 
strations of  any  kind,  whether  firing  of  guns  or  pistols,  or  making  even  jesting  re- 
marks, and  I  took  a  position,  before  the  bead  of  the  column  reached  the  mansion,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  office,  that  I  might  see  what  might  occur.  I  remained  there  until 
the  procession  had  passed. 

I  do  solemnly  aver  that  if  any  pistol  was  fired,  or  remark  made  reflecting  upon  the 
governor,  or  offering  indignity  to  him,  I  did  not  see  it,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  hear 
and  see  whatever  occurred,  certainly. 

As  to  the  perforation  of  trees  there  by  bullets,  I  suppose  it  could  be  verified  by  an 
examination,  but  I  certainly  heard  no  pistols.  I  took  that  position  directly  opposite 
the  governor's  mansion  in  order  to  see  that  the  pledge  of  peace  which  had  been  made 
should  be  fulfilled  and  that  no  indignity  should  be  offered  to  the  governor,  because  we 
desired  the  agreement  should  be  carried  out. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  office  where  you  were  to  the  gubernatorial  mansion  ? — A.  About 
250  yards. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  hear  any  firing  or  any  disturbance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  constantly  at  your  office  during  the  next  night  and  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  preceding  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  occasionally,  not  constantly — frequently.  Of 
course  it  is  not  my  habit  to  remain,  except  on  such  occasions. 


rcamsranuaiiy  uy  lue  u38UiDony  o,  u,  \  ercuer,  ai;  page  iifi.  r rom 
I  and  moral  caases  there  had  been  a  great  degree  of  excitement 
I  coanty  precedingand  entirely  disconnected  with  the  question  of 
K;tion.  The  most  conspicuous  cause  of  excitement  and  feeling  was 
arriage  of  Haskin  Smith,  a  colored  man,  with  the  daughter  of  his 
jrer,  Mr.  William  Smith,  a  hot^lkeeper  in  the  town  of  Port  Gibson. 
iolored  man  and  white  girl  eloped.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
sr,  page  191.) 

ampaigD  opened,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  September,  about  two  months  before 
ition.  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  an  incident  in  no 
meeted  with  politics  occurred,  which  produced  a  very  bad  state  of  feeling  be- 
be  whites  and  blacks.  It  was  not  the  marriage  of  a  negro  with  a  white  woman 
1  as  the  incidents  connected  with  it.  There  was  such  a  marriage  in  the  county, 
ile  the  white  people  took  no  part  in  it  whatever,  the  parties  bein^  of  humble 
od  not  in  the  society  of  the  place,  yet  the  father  of  the  girl  felt  himself  very 
^grieved,  the  boy  having  been  reared  in  his  family  and  brought  up  with  the 
be  father  was  a  desperate  man,  and  he  threatened  to  kill  him.     I  myself  over- 

0  such  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  but  a  gentleman  of  respectability  io- 
me  that  they  had  threatened  to  burn  the  town  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
f  a  hair  of  that  negro's  head  was  harmed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

lith  was  the  father  f — A.  Smith  was  the  father. 

Ue  the  names  of  the  persons  married. — A.  The  boy  was  a  negro  by  the  name  of 
Smith.  The  prl  was  the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  who  kept  the  public 
the  place.    The  boy,  while  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  a  boot-black  in 

1  aodp  waiter,  and  continued  there  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  legisla- 
dting  bn  the  table  during  the  recess,  and  finally  he  ran  off  with  this  ffirl.  It 
some  impresaion  upon  us,  but  of  course  was  beneath  our  notice ;  but  these  re- 
irhich  were  said  to  have  been  made  very  publicly 

•n  say  the  father  of  the  girl  was  very  mucn  excited  ? — A.  The  father  of  the  girl 
J  much  excited,  and  the  mother  has  nevor  recovered  from  the  shook  that  she 
I  at  the  time.  The  father  in  that  exasperated  state  of  feeling  proposed  to  kiU 
ro  whenever  he  returned.  He  was  a  very  good  negro,  and  held  m  very  good 
by  the  white  people.  The  negroes  here,  £skins's  friends,  seeing  him  with  a 
D,  gathered  round  his  hotel  en  masse,  I  saw  myself  the  excited  crowds  that 
d  uere  from  day  to  day. 

were  absent  during  all  this  time — the  man  and  woman  who  were  married, 
iroes  made  a  great  many  threats,  according  to  hearsay,  but  we  paid  no  atten- 
ihem.  On  Sunday,  about  one  week  after  the  occurrence,  the  negro  was  brought 
the  place  by  prominent  negro  leaders,  among  them  the  black  coroner  of  our 
rho  is  now  in  this  jail,  the  leader  of  a  band  which  has  been  sent  to  the  peniten- 
•r  burglary.  They  went  down  with  carriages  to  bring  the  nesro  back.  The 
rotested  against  it,  saying  he  had  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  family  and  pre- 
0  remain  where  he  was ;  but  they  took  him  by  force  and  brought  him  into  the 
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THE  WHITES  ARM. 

We,  8eoing  that  aggressive  spirit,  and  beiug  insulted  on  the  streets  frequentlj,  in- 
stantly called  a  meeting;  it  was  totally  diisconuected  with  politics;  and  we  armed 
oarselves  thoroughly  and  completely ;  that  is,  the  citizens  generally.  There  were  80 
of  us,  with,  perhaps,  80  guns. 

PKOPORTION  OP  THE   RACES. 

Q.  State  the  proportion  of  the  black  population  compared  to  the  white  in  jonr 
county.— A.  Our  population  is  20,000,  I  think,  by  the  recent  census.  There  are  fnlly 
three  to  one,  if  not  a  little  more.  I  think  there  are  about  one  thousand  white  voters- 
eight  or  nine  hundred  white  voters — and  about  four  hundred  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  voting  until  the  last  election. 

That  was  the  first  event,  disconnected  with  politics,  but  which  brought  about  a  very 
excited  state  of  feeling  in  our  midst.  That  was  the  occasion  of  our  arming  and  nothiog 
else ;  it  was  totally  disconnected  with  any  politics.  There  are  two  radicals  who  have 
always  affiliated  with  that  party  in  the  town  who  Joined  with  us  in  this  orgauizatioo 
of  men,  armed. 

The  excitement  and  disgust  in  the  county  became  very  intense,  and 
the  sympathy  for  the  father  of  the  girl  was  strongly  manifested,  all  of 
-which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  triumphal  entry  of  this  ill-matched 
couple  into  the  town,  and  the  procession  by  them  and  their  colored  assa 
isiates  throughout  the  streets  of  the  place,  including  a  visit  to  the  ceoie 
tery,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  whiu 
people  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  being  understood  that  the  father  of  this 
^irl  had  armed  himself  and  intended  to  kill  his  daughter's  husband  oi 
dight,  plans  for  his  destruction  were  arranged  by  the  negroes,  whicl 
plans  becoming  known  to  the  whites,  they  armed  themselves  in  oppo 
eition,  and  for  the  protection  of  this  injured  parent.  This  event  creates 
an  intense  excitement,  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  politica 
canvass. 

There  were  but  two  witnesses.  Stiles  and  Vertner,  examined  befor 
the  committee,  and  their  statements  are  directly  in  conflict. 

There  was  upon  the  day  of  the  election  a  race  collision,  in  which  a 
old  colored  man,  disconnected  with  the  quarrel,  standing  on  the  oai 
side  of  the  crowd,  was  shot  and  killed  by  parties  unknown,  and,  as  i 
testified,  greatly  to  the  sorrow  of  the  white  people,  who  buried  hii 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  regret. 

This  unfortunate  death,  and  the  wounding — not  seriously — of  a  fe 
others,  were  the  only  acts  of  violence  which  marked  the  election,  an 
the  excitement  consequent  upon  it  having  quieted  down,  the  electio 
went  on  regularly  and  without  further  disturbance.  It  was  alleged  b 
the  witness,  Mr.  Stiles,  (see  p.  158,)  that  in  consequence  of  the  disturban< 
in  which  this  old  man  was  killed,  many  colored  men  were  intimidates 
ieft  the  ground,  and  refused  to  vote;  and  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  Vertm 
at  pages  201-203,  and  204,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  aggregal 
vote  of  the  county  as  compared  with  the  former  elections  was  bi 
slightly  reduced.    (See  table,  p.  144,  Doc.  Test.) 

Amite  County. — Amite  County  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  di 
order  and  alleged  intimidation  of  voters.  The  colored  population  J 
1870  was  6,777  and  the  white  4,196.  According  to  the  testimony  < 
Mr.  A.  S.  Parker,  the  defeated  candidate  for  sheriff,  there  was  a  repu 
lican  majority  of  about  300  votes.  The  disorders  in  this  county  wei 
attested  by  W.  B.  Kedmond,  whose  deposition  is  on  page  73;  H.  J 
Hurst,  at  page  86;  A.  S.  Parker,  at  page  107. 

Parker's  testimony,  at  page  113,  and  Hurst's  at  page  99,  concur  i 
attributing  the  chief  disorders  in  the  county  and  breaches  of  the  pea< 
to  the  influence  of  one  Col.  Frank  Powers,  whose  residence  is  in  tl 
State  of  Louisiana,  over  the  line. 

Hurst  says :  "  If  Powers  had  staid  away  from  Mississippi,  I  don 


)D  aa  the  next.  At  page  113  Parker  says,  m  reply  to  a  qaestion 
.  Bayard  ^^  who  this  man  Powers  is,  and  what  effect  he  has  had 
iucing  this  conditioQ  of  things  in  the  coanty  of  Amite,"  describes 
)  follows : 

el  Powers  during  the  war  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  was 
^  Battermilk  Cavalry  "  in  oar  neighborhood.  They  were  scouting  and  raid- 
and  the  country,  and  he  had  always  a  bad  reputation  for  running  cotton 
i  the  confederate  lines.  His  reputation  was,  I  think,  very  bad.  He  is  a 
>f  what  is  called  **  The  Regulators,''  in  the  parishes  of  East  Felidiana  and 
[elena.  There  have  been  a  great  many  negroes  killed  through  these  counties ; 
y  have  killed  some  of  the  county  officers  at  Clinton,  in  the  parish  of  East 
la,  and  have  run  the  rest  away.  Included  in  his  organization  were  some  men 
mite  Coanty,  and  they  were  in  sympathy  with  him  in  getting  rid  of  repub- 
ieers. 

Loderstanding  was  that  should  they  want  Powers  on  our  side  of  the  line  they 
M  on  him,  and  he  would  come  piepared  to  assist  them  in  doing  anything 
ght  require  to  be  done.  On  this  election-day  they  sent  for  him.  General 
iked  Powers  why  he  had  come  there,  and  he  said  that  they  had  sent  for  him. 

;ber  on  he  speaks  of  Powers  as  "  the  chief  over  the  line  in  Missis- 
'  and  in  reply  to  the  qaestion  whether  he  believed  <^  that  if  Jack- 
d  Powers  were  arrested  and  punished  these  thipgs  would  cease," 
8,  "Ycf,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  ofitP 

le  two  and  a  colored  man  named  Strother  were  the  only  witnesses 
led  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Amite  County,  and  the  only  disturb- 
;e8ti6ed  to  on  the  day  of  election  was  at  this  precinct  where  Powers 
bat  the  fact  was  established  subsequently  by  two  witnesses  by 
me  of  Weber,  who  were  summoned  from  the  parish  of  Bast  Feli- 
whose  depositions  will  be  found  at  pages  of  the  testimony, 

^tate  senator  and  the  other  a  tax-collector  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
oth  republicans,  and  from  them  we  have  the  information  that 
irank  Powers  is  a  republican  office-holder  by  the  appointment 
eruor  Kellogg,  and  has  been  acting  with  the  republican  party  in 
ina  since  1870.  It  would  seem  difficult,  therefore,  to  hold  the 
people  and  democrats  of  Amite  County,  in  Mississippi,  answerable 
isturbed  and  disordered  condition  of  affairs  which  is  proven  by 
iritness  examined  in  relation  to  Amite  County  to  have  been  chiefly 
by  a  non-resident  republican  office-holder  in  Louisiana  under 
ministration  of  Governor  Kellogg. 
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moderately  vigoroas  exercise  of  imprisoameDt  and  fine  by  the  local 
anthoritJes  would  speedily  stop. 

Washington  County. — ^To  impeach  the  character  of  the  election  Iq 
Washington  County,  a  witness  by  the  name  of  Putman  was  called. 
His  testimony  is  to  be  found  at  page  1430.  He  does  not  allege  any  case 
of  intimidation  or  violence  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  that  the  election 
was  unfairly  conducted  by  the  inspectors  at  one  of  the  precincts  by 
unnecessarily  delaying  the  reception  of  the  votes.  His  allegations  are 
specifically  met  and  flatly  contradicted  by  General  Samuel  A.  Fargu- 
son,  one  of  the  judges  of  election,  whose  conduct  had  been  impeached 
by  Putman. 

The  deposition  of  General  Furguson  will  be  found  at  pages  1459  to 
1497,  in  which  the  character  of  the  election  is  fully  and,  as  we  believe, 
truly  stated.  The  examination  of  Putman  will  disclose  him  to  be  a 
thoroughly  discreditable  person.  His  confessions  of  a  fraudulent  and 
immoral  life  are  alone  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  credit;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Furguson,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  sup- 
plements the  statements  of  Putman  in  regard  to  his  own  career.  (See 
deposition  of  Putman,  page  1452,  and  deposition  of  General  Furguson.) 

Washington  County  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  unasaal 
misgovern ment.  The  relative  population  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites 
was  5  to  4,  and  as  a  result  nearly  every  official  was  a  negro.  The 
present  sheriff  of  the  county,  Scott,  a  colored  man,  who  was  called 
before  the  committee,  did  not  in  any  degree  impeach  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  election.  Greenville,  in  Washington  County,  wa«  the  home 
of  Gray,  the  infamous  negro  who  was  appointed  by  Ames  brigadier- 
general  of  militia.  At  page  1468,  by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Furguson, 
the  conduct  of  Gray  and  bis  immunity  from  all  restraint  of  law  is  set 
forth  as  follows : 

Q.  Was  Gray  a  candidate  for  office,  or  did  he  desire  to  he  Dominated  at  the  time  he 
made  these  speechts  ? — A.  He  was  up  for  sheriff,  and  said  he  intended  to  be  sheriff. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  his  speeches. — A.  I  did  not  hear  the  speeches  myself,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  discussion  and  common  rumor,  and  I  have  heard  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  convention,  a  short  time  afterward,  coming  from  the  conrt-hoase, 
state  that  when  these  speeches  were  reported  in  the  convention  that  a  minister,  in 
whose  church  these  speeches  were  made,  got  up  in  the  convention  and  told  him  he 
could  not  deny  it ;  that  it  was  made  in  his  church,  and  he  heard  it,  and  some  eight  or 
ten  persons  jumped  up,  prominent  republicans  in  that  neighborhood,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  heard  him  make  these  speeches.  The  effect  of  the  speech  was  he  intended  to 
be  sheriff  if  he  had  to  kill  everything  in  Washington  County  that  had  a  white  skiu, 
and  advised  the  negroes  to  have  their  guns  all  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  to  keep  them 
always  loaded,  and  nave  them  by  them.  Whether  true  or  not,  every  white  person  be- 
lieved that  Gray  had  made  the  remark,  and  it  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and 
some  degree  of  alarm. 

Q.  HwX  Gray,  prior  to  that  speech,  been  to  see  Governor  Ames,  and  received  that  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier-general  T — A.  He  had  received  the  appointment  some  time  be- 
fore that. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  state  in  that  speech  that  he  had  the  promise  of  arms  from  Governor 
Ames  f — A.  That  is  the  report. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  speech  upon  the  white  people  of  that  county  T — ^A.  It 
caused  them  to  arm. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  Gray's  personal  character  was. — A.  He  has  been 
the  most  turbulent — with  the  possible  exception  of  Ross — the  most  turbulent  man  that 
they  have  had  in  Washington  County  since  I  have  lived  there.  We  have  gone  on  in 
the  town  of  Greenville  for  months  without  a  disturbance  of  any  sort,  and  he  has  come 
back  from  the  legislature  and  almost  invariably  there  has  been  a  disturbance  before 
he  has  been  in  town  twenty-four  hours.  On  one  occasion  he  came  back  from  the  legis- 
lature, and  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  at  another  black  man  across  a  billiard-table, 
(Werles,  who  has  since  committed  suicide,)  within  the  very  first  day  after  he  came 
back.  I  know  these  facts,  because  I  was  employed  to  prosecute  him  for  it,  and  the 
magistrate  fined  him  |5. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  magistrate  f — A.  J.  L.  Griffin. 

Q.  Of  what  party? — A.  A  republican  and  a  white  man,  and  a  native  of  Geor^  a. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  indicted  for  any  offense  there  ? — A.  He  is  ander  indictment  now  for 
settinj;  fire  to  the  town  of  Greenville,  in  September,  1874. . 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  thatt — A.  I  know  the  fact  of  the  fire ;  I 
was  insarance-agent,  and  I  have  paid  in  behalf  of  the  companies  about  $100,000  on  ac- 
count of  that  fire. 

THE  *' BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS " — THEIR  OBJECTS. 

Q.  Was  Gray  connected  with  that  incendiarism  ? — ^A.  None  of  us  snspected  it  at  the 
time,  bat  in  the  recent  investigations  of  the  grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  it  has 
be4»n  developed  that  there  was  a  regular  organized  band  called  the  **  Brothers  and  Sis- ' 

Q.  Describe  that  organization  and  its  objects. — A.  The  object  was  to  plunder  and 
bom.  That  is  about  all  I  know  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  those  who  have  con- 
fessed to  belonging  to  it  stated  that  this  society  was  organized  by  Gray  at  his  honse 
with  W.  H.  Bolton  and  R.  M.  Brentlinger,  (who  has  since  been  convicted  of  embezzle- 
ment and  is  now  in  the  Albany  penitentiary) — that  they  were  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  society  was  organized.  I  was  talking  to  some  of  them  in  the  penitentiary 
yesterday  in  corroboration  of  the  accounts  which  we  had  had  before.  It  was  agreed 
at  this  meeting  that  they  should  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  while  the  fire  was  going  on, 
tbey  were  to  get  up  a  row,  and  that  then  they  would  call  for  the  militia  and  have  the 
militia  sent  there  so  as  to  control  the  county  and  make  Gray  sheriff. 

Q.  How  large  is  Greenville  ? — A.  It  has  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants 

DOW. 

Q.  Of  whom  was  the  society  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  composed ;  of  what  parties,  of 
what  class  of  persons? — A.  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  but  those  two  white  men. 
There  were  other  white  men  there,  but  I  don't  know  their  names;  I  have  no  knowledge 
who  they  were,  and  some  eight  or  ten,  maybe  more,  colored  men  living  in  Greenville 
and  JQst  around  the  town  on  the  plantations. 

GRAY  THE  ORIGINATOR. 

Q.  Gray  was  the  originator  of  that  movement  ? — A.  He  was  one  of  the  parties  at 
whose  bouse  the  society  met  each  week. 

Q.  The  white  men  you  mentioned  have  been  sent  to  prison  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  Brentlinger 
hae  been  tried  and  sent. 

Q.  For  embezzlement  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other  f — A,  The  other  is  W.  H.  Bolton,  who  was  candidate  for  sheriff 
at  this  last  election. 

Q.  Has  he  been  indicted  yet  f — A.  Not  for  any  complicity  with  that ;  he  was  indicted 
for  falsifying  the  records  the  last  term  of  the  circuit  court,  and  tried. 

Q.  Kecently  ? — A.  At  the  last  terra  of  the  trial-court  at  Greenville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  extensive  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and 
arfion  was;  do  you  know  the  number,  and  whether  it  extended  throughout  the  connty  T 
—A.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  said  to  me  they  had  not  got 
auTthing  like  to  the  end  of  it.  I  know  nothing  further  than  what  has  been  developed 
in  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  man  Putman  was  concerned  in  it  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
Qot ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  that  found  an  indictment  against  Gray.  This 
ihiL;,'  occurred  week  before  last. 

NOTHING  AGAINST   PUTMAN. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Putman  knowledge  of  these  facts  at  the  time  he  testified  before  this 
c^Dimittee  a  week  ago  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  upon  the  grand  jury  and  has  been  a  mem- 
htr  of  the  grand  jury  four  weeks,  I  think. 

REPORTS  ABOUT  PUTMAN. 

Q-  What  was  Mr.  Putman's  manner  of  life  in  Greenville  ? — A.  Within  the  last  six  or 
^ven  years  I  have  heard  nothing  against  him.  When  he  first  came  there,  he  was 
l^^iog,  »o  common  rumor  had  it,  in  open  adultery  with  a  woman  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  woman  had  been  his  business  partner  down  in  Vicks- 
borgh  f— -A.  She  was  there.    I  don*t  know  anything  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  Where  was  his  wife  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

9-  Did  she  subsequently  come  to  Greenville  f — A.  She  did,  and  is  there  now. 

<^.  How  long  did  he  continue  to  live  in  this  way  with  this  woman  ? — A.  I  don't 
jwollect.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  knew  anything  of  Putman,  or  who  he  was.  My 
ant  recollection  of  him  was  hearing  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
Toman  in  that  way. 

9.  Did  they  live  together  f — A.  Yes ;  they  kept  a  store  there,  and  lived  In  the  store. 
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ABOUT  ROSS  AND  GRAY. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Ross? — A.  He  is  a  man  who  is  the  most  intelligent  colored  man 
I  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  best  speakers  I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — A.  From  Kentncky.  He  and  Gray  were  the  terror  of 
Washington  County  for  years  and  years.  Gray  was  a  coward,  but  Ross  was  a  very  brave 
man  indeed.  He  kept  very  quiet  when  Gray  was  away,  but  as  soon  as  Gray  got  back, 
and  got  Ross  drunk,  then  they  took  the  town,  as  the  expression  is.  They  would  com- 
mit some  outrage  and  would  not  be  arrest-ed — or,  being  arrested,  would  be  fined $5, 
and  the  fine  wonid  not  be  collected.  They  would  go  into  bar-rooms,  knock  the  people 
down,  and  commit  outrages  on  the  streets  constantly.  Both  were  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  at  that  time,  and  preaching  constantly. 

ROSS  RUNS  FOR  SHERIFF. 

Q.  Did  Ross  ever  hold  any  public  office  ? — A.  He  was  appointed  sheriflf  of  the  connty 
in  the  place  of  Webber,  and  then  ran  for  the  office  and  was  elected,  but  could  not 
make  his  bond.    It  was  large— f  120,000,  perhaps. 

WORTH   OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SHERIFF. 

Q.  What  was  the  office  worth  T — A.  The  office  was  worth,  I  suppose,  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  legitimately. 

Q.  What  did  they  make  it  worth  otherwise  T — A.  I  should  think  at  least  $100,000  a 
year. 

His  character  is  likewise  spoken  of  by  Putnam.  In  short,  we  may 
here  say  that  the  picture  of  affairs  presented  by  the  negro  rule  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  county  of  Issaquena, 
fairly  beggars  description.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  property  is  owned 
by  the  whites,  who  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. All  powers  of  local  government  are  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes, 
who  select  the  people  of  their  own  race  to  fill  every  office;  boards  of 
supervisors,  utterly  ignorant,  incapable  of  reading  or  writing,  unable 
to  add,  or  subtract,  or  perform  the  simplest  arithmetical  problem,  have 
entire  sway  over  the  taxes  and  property  of  the  county.  Their  rule  is 
arbitrary,  and  oftentimes  insolent  to  an  intolerable  degree.  At  page 
661,  deposition  of  Mr.  Miller,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  refusal  of 
a  board  of  negro  supervisors  to  entertain  or  receive  the  humble  petition 
of  the  white  citizens  of  the  county,  presented  by  a  venerable  and  respect- 
able white  citizen,  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  white  school  established 
in  the  county  where  sixteen  colored  schools  were  already  established, 
the  expense,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the  property  of  the  county,  and 
even  the  poor  privilege  of  having  a  portion  of  the  taxes  taken  from  their 
own  lauds  applied  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  children  was  insolently 
denied. 

By  Sir.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  this  refusal  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  permit 
a  petition  for  a  white  school  to  be  presented  to  the  board  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  had  been 
attorney  for  the  board  for  quite  a  length  of  time.  They  had  appointed  me  unanimously, 
these  negroes  had,  and  I  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time,  when  I  resigned  my 
position  something  like  over  a  year  ago,  on  account  of  their  reckless  management  and 
on  account  of  the  refusal  to  hear  the  whites  in  regard  to  schools,  and  so  on.  Right 
there  at  Maverville  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  a  white  school.  There  were  some, 
I  suppose,  30  or  40  pupils,  and  they  had  no  school-house.  They  had  to  employ  a  teacher, 
and  they  got  a  room  wherever  they  could  to  teach  in ;  and  the  people  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  several  times,  and  earnestly  requested  them  to  build  a  school- 
house  there.  The  board  went  through  the  pretense  of  posting  a  notice  for  bidders. 
The  law  provides  that  the  contract  shall  be  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  They  posted 
two  or  three  notices,  and  the  bids  were  offered  there  by  good  mechanics,  to  build  a 
school-house  at  a  good  deal  less  than  they  had  been  p&ying  for  negro  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  And  they  rejected  the  bids  on  the  ground  of  extravagance,  and 
old  Major  Smith  came  up  there  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  in  which 
Gross  was  to  be  "requested  to  resign,  and  made  a  request,  politely  requesting  them  to 
have  the  notice  renewed.  He  was  very  anxious  about  this  school-house,  ana  that  wa^ 
the  wish  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  opposed  by  this  man  Gross.  One  or  two 
members  were  anxious  to  build  it.    This  man  Gross  was  very  offensive  to  Mr.  Smith,  and 
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toM  bim  to  sit  down,  he  didn't  want  to  hear  him,  and  finally  drove  him  away  iu  hi^  dis- 
gnst  and  despair.  That  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  induced  the  people  to  request 
Grt»s9  to  resign,  in  order  to  get  a  board,  if  possible,  who  would  do  justice.  I  suggested 
that  the  re^johition  should  read  this  way:  that  since  we  had  decided  to  ask  him  to 
resign,  to  request  him  tij  resign  in  favor  of  Robert  Murkinson  or  Green  Collins,  or  any- 
other  uf  several  good  negroes  iu  the  neighborhood  w^ho  were  also  republicans.  I  will  say^ 
that  the  suggestion  met  with  a  degree  of  favor,  but  we  thought  we  would  have  no  suc- 
cess. But  I  thought  that  if  Gross  could  be  got  out  an<l  we  could  get  a  good  republican 
npon  the  board  it  would  be  very  well. 

Q.  You  did  not  pro[K)se  to  replace  him  by  a  white  man  or  a  democrat,  but  tj  put 
some  respectable  colored  man  in  his  place  ? — A.  That  was  the  purpose  of  a  good  many, 
and  that  resolution  met  with  favor,  but  it  was  not  carried  iu  that  way.  Some  persons 
favored  it,  and  if  it  had  been  insisted  upou  it  would  have  been  carried  through  that 
way.    There  was  no  raee  feeling. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  Gross  insulted  Major  Smith  ? — A.  I  was,  and 
left  the  board  in  disgust. 
Q.  What  was  Major  Smith's  demeanor  in  coming  to  him  ?— A.  Exceedingly  polite. 
Q.  He  assumed  nothing  more  than  to  urge  the  action  of  the  board  f — A.  lie  asked 
that  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  but  not  at  all  offensive.     Finally,  when  told  to  shut  up 
and  sit  down,  he  said  :  '*  By  God,  I  am  a  citizen  and  tax-payer,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
beard  here,''  and  went  away  disgusted,  and  I  left  also  in  utter  disgust.    I  had  business 
to  attend  to  there,  but  I  would  not  stay  on  account  of  it. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  bulk  of  the  school-tax  paid  f — A.  By  the  land-owners ;  whit© 
people.    The  negroes  do  not  pay  over  one-tenth. 

Q.  How  many  colored  schools  are  there  in  the  county  ? — A.  A  great  many.  They 
never  refused  any  petition  to  build  a  colored  sohool-honse  anywhere.  They  built  them 
all  over  the  county,  and  they  had  standing  notices  to  build  them. 

Q.  How  many  white  schools  were  in  the  county  at  that  time  T — A.  Only  one  that  I 
know  of,  on  Boiling  Fork.  In  fact,  that  was  not  a  school-house,  either.'  They  used 
the  basement  of  the  church.  They  rented  it.  It  suited  very  well  for  that  purpose  ; 
DO  objection  to  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  that  school-house  to  the  other  school-house  that  they  pro- 
posed to  build  ? — A.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles.  That  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
request  to  Gross  to  resign. 

A  condition  of  affairs  which  wonld  be  incredible  and  utterly  intol- 
erable in  any  of  the  Northern  States  exists  in  many  of  the  black 
counties  of  Mississippi,  where  the  property,  intelligence,  and  character 
of  the  community  is  trodden  to  the  earth,  insulted,  and  ignored  by  the 
most  ignorant    and   sometimes  vicious   members  of  the  community. 
Things  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  were  proven  almost  daily  before  the 
eommittee,  which,  if  attempted  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Northern  States,  would  be  met  by  a 
popular  uprising  and  speedy  overthrow.    In  such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
the  forbearance  and  self-subordination  exhibited  by  the  white  population 
demands  and  should  receive  the  strong  sympathy  and  high  respect  of 
every  jest  and  well-regulated  mind.    Page  616,  testimony  of  S.  H.  Gross, 
color^: 

By  Mr.  Bayakd  : 

Q.  How  many  members  com' pose  the  board  of  supervisors? — A.  Five  members,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  colored  people  ? — A.  During  my  time  of  being  in  office 
it  WM  all  colored  members  until  1876. 

Q.  You  mean  op  nntil  the  present  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  colored  members 
from  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  up  until  the  present  year. 

Q.  All  members  of  the  republican  party  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  they  all  were. 

Q'  YoQ  have  been  one  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Issaquena  County  for  the  last 
tl"«e  years — 1874,  1875,  and  the  present  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Uutil  when  were  these  five  men  composed  entirely  of  colored  men  ;  until  what 
timet-A.  Until  1876. 

Q.  The  first  of  January  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  they  had  uotbiug  but  colored  men  on  the  board  f— A.  They  were 
*1I  colored,  right  from  the  time  of  my  being  installed. 

Q.  How  far  from  MayerviUe  do  you  live ?— A.  The  nearest  route  is  about  five  milea. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  seat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  General  Hampton  ! — A.  In  the  town  of  MayerviUe. 

k-  Had  yon  known  bim  before  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Does  be  own  property  there  f — A.  He  owns  one  plantation  in  that  coanty. 

Q.  How  far  from  Mayerville? — A.  looald  not  give  you  the  exact  distance,  bat  some- 
where between  four  and  five  miles  from  Mayervule. 

Q.  On  the  river  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  river. 

Q.  When  he  met  you  did  he  speak  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  to  me ;  that  is,  he 
«ent  for  me.  • 

Q.  Sent  a  man  for  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  down  the  road  for  me. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  just  what  he  said  to  you.— A.  He  said  to  me  likethiB: 
says  he,  '^  Gross,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  you,  and  I  have  heard  that  yon 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  was  prompt  to  attend  to  vour  own  business,  and  I  heard 
of  this  trouble  that  has  taken  place,  and  I  have  come  aown  hero  to-day  on  tbatocca- 
«lon  ;  and  I  want  you  now  to  call  your  board  together  and  proceed  to  bnsiuess.  The 
river  is  rising" — this  I  didn't  give  in  my  former  statement,  but  I  omitted  that  then—"  the 
river  is  rising  now  very  swift,  and  we  want  men  on  that  levee  board  to  go  to  work  on 
the  levee ;  therefore,  we  are  very  anxious  for  you  to  proceed  to-day  at  once  and  make 
the  appointments  ;"  and,  he  says,  "  I  hope  you  will  appoint  good  men."  I  think  be 
said,  *^  I  have  heard  that  they  have  asked  you  to  resign  ;"  and  he  said,  *^  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  county  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  we  ain't  in  favor  of  any  such 
doings  as  that." 

Q.  He  said  that  the  good  citizens  of  the  county  were  not  in  favor  of  interfering  with 
you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  in  favor  of  your  resigning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  that,  he  proposed  for  the  law  to  justify  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  regard  to  protecting  you  in  case  of  anything  of  the  kind 
being  attempted? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  general  in  the  confederate  army, 
and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  fight  if  he  was  called  upon  to  do  it.  He  did  not  say  be 
would  protect  us,  but  the  impression  was  that  he  meant  to  protect  us  that  day. 

Q.  To  protect  you  in  your  rights  and  in  your  office  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I 
took  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Q.  He  spoke  to  you  kindly,  civilly,  and  told  you  just  what  you  have  said  to  usT- A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  after  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  appear  after 
that. 

Q.  You  had  no  molestation  at  all  after  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  they  would  look  to  the  law  to 
remedy  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  disapproved  of  this  attempt  to  remove  you  from  the  board  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  good  people  were  opposed  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  they  were 
opposed  to  any  such  doings  as  that. 

Q.  Is  not  the  maintenance  of  the  levee  alon^  the  banks  of  the  river  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  property  of  that  county  f — A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  difficult  and  expensive  thing  to  keep  that  levee  in  good  and  safe  condi- 
tioH  f — ^A.  Of  course,  sir,  it  is. 

Monroe  County, — Monroe  County  lies  upon  the  border  of  Alabama) 
toward  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  loss 
of  life  took  place  in  this  county  in  the  canvass  or  election  of  1875 ;  but 
the  defeated  candidate  for  sheriff,  J.  W.  Lee,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  charged  (see  his  testimony,  page  1021)  that  the  can- 
vass had  been  marked  with  attempts  at  intimidation  on  the  part 
of  democrats,  and  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  the  colored 
voters,  who  had  massed  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  in  the  town 
of  Aberdeen,  under  his  orders,  were,  by  a  show  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  democrats,  intimidated  and  prevented  from  voting,  and  in  that 
way  the  election  was  controlled  against  the  re[)ublican  party.  Captain 
Lee's  testimony  was  given  circumstantially  and  at  great  leogth.  (See 
p.  1021.)  In  reply  to  him  the  committee  examined  Mr.  T.  B.  Sykes,  (see  p. 
1153,)  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Sykes,  (see  p. 
1086  to  1123,)  who,  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Lee,  was  principally  im- 
plicated in  the  alleged  disorder ;  also,  General  Reuben  Davis,  (see  p.  1050 
to  1085,)  and  others.  The  weight  of  the  wholeof  this  testimony  is  entirely 
against  the  truth  of  Captain  Lee's  statement.  It  was  proven  that  many  of 
the  occurrences  which  he  alleged  that  he  saw  could  not  have  been  wit- 
nessed from  the  residence  of  the  jailor,  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
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quarters.  He  is  directly  met  and  flatly  contradicted  by  the  most  unim- 
peachable witnesses,  and  it  is  impossible,  alter  reading  his  testimony 
and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  called  to  answer  it,  to  doubt  that  the 
bitterness  of  Captain  Lee^s  feelings  toward  his  former  political  associates 
(for  he  had  been  a  rabid  secessionist  and  a  violent  democrat  until  the 
time  of  bis  commercial  failure  and  his  immediate  acceptance  of  office  in 
the  republican  ranks  in  1870)  must  have  perverted  his  judgment  and 
blinded  his  understanding.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  Captain  Lee  anticipated  defeat  at  the  polls,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
escape  the  results  of  the  election,  endeavored  to  throw  discredit  upon  it 
by  advising  the  negroes  not  to  vote. 

The  testimony  of  several  negroes  who  were  examined  at  Aberdeen, 
among  them  Miles  Walker,  has  been  already  referred  to  as  proof  of 
the  recklessness  with  which  charges  are  made  by  that  class  of  persons. 
The  alleged  gross  profanity  of  the  two  Messrs.  Sykes  and  the  statements  of 
General  Reuben  Davis,  were  not  only  emphatically  denied  by  those  gentle- 
men, but  were  so  grossly  inconsistent  with  their  characters  as  pious  and  up- 
right men,  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  belief  by  any  unprejudiced  man. 
The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  common  with  many  others  in 
Mississippi,  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the  rumored 
arming  and  banding  of  the  negroes  of  the  county.    The  county  of  Mon- 
roe is  intersected  north  and  south  by  the  Tombigbee  River,  the  richer 
lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  poorer  lauds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  the  eastern  side  being  chiefly  occupied  by  negroes 
with  a  small  relative  white  population.    The  testimony  of  Captain  Sykes 
discloseii  the  fact  that  great  apprehensions  were  felt,  from  time  to  time 
preceding  the  election,  of  a  rising  of  the  blacks  for  the  purpose  of  march- 
ing on  the  town  of  Aberdeen  and  destroying  it;  that  incendiarism  had 
been  frequent,  and  sufficient,  in  the  excited  condition  of  public  feeling, 
to  alarm  them  to  an  intense  degree;  that  under  these  circumstances,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  organization  and  arming  of  the  militia  com- 
pany in  the  community  by  order  of  Governor  Ames,  and  the  possession  of 
those  arms  by  Lee,  the  republican  sheriff,  the  uneasiness  and  discomfort 
ot  the  community  had  reached  an  extreme  point. 

The  white  citizens  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  turned  out  and 
picketed  the  roads  leading  to  their  town,  night  after  night,  fearing  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  negroes  armed  for  the  destruction  of  the  place. 
Oil  the  morning  of  the  election,  at  break  of  day,  these  fears  were  con- 
firmed by  the  presence  in  the  town,  at  the  court-house,  of  a  large  body 
of  negroes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  all  armed  with  heavy 
bludgeons,  and  many  of  them  with  pistols.  This  was  a  violation  of  the 
election-laws,  which  required  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  in  the  precincts 
wbere  they  resided,  and  only  permitted  a  voter  who  was  constrained  to 
be  absent  from  his  home  to  cast  his  vote  in  another  precinct  by  attach- 
ing to  his  ballot  an  affidavit  stating  the  fact.  But  the  presence  of  this 
jarge  body  of  blacks,  with  sullen  faces  and  armed  with  clubs,  at  a  vot- 
•ligprecinct  which  ^as  not  a  proper  one  for  them  to  attend,  naturally 
alarmed  the  citizens  of  the  town,  who  took  the  best  steps  they  couhl  for 
self-protection.  A  point  much  dwelt  upon  by  Captain  Lee  was  the  pres- 
ence of  what  he  termed  "a  body  of  cavalry"  from  Alabama  in  the  town. 
This  body  of  cavalry  was  proven  to  consist  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men 
on  horseback,  who,  if  armed  at  all,  were  armed  with  pistols,  which  were 
not  exhibited,  and  who  were  stationed  between  the  county  jail,  wherein 
Captain  Lee  had  a  number  of  State  arms  and  fixed  ammunition,  and 
^hich  the  white  citizens  feared  he  was  about  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  negroes  whom  he  had  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  county  to 
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take  possession  of  the  polls  and  prevent  the  whites  from  voting  iu  the 
town  of  Aberdeen. 

The  whole  action  of  these  ten  or  dozen  men  on  horseback  was  confined 
to  remaining  quietly,  disturbing  no  man,  at  such  a  point  as  would  pre 
vent  Lee  from  getting  the  arms  out  of  the  jail  and  delivering  them  to 
the  negro  mob  at  the  court-house.    The  testimony  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  not  a  blow  was  struck  on  that  day,  and  that  no  man  was  injured, 
and  no  one  prevented  in  his  lawful  right  to  vote.    jSTo  case  was  brought 
before  us  of  any  one  who  did  not  vote  or  could  not  vote  if  he  had  desired  to 
do  so.    Under  Lee's  advice,  many  of  the  negroes  who  had  unlawfully 
assembled  at  the  court-house  went  back  to  their  own  precincts,  and  it 
is  presumed  that  they  there  voted  undisturbed.    These  facts,  we  believe, 
are  fully  established  by  the  weight  of  testimony  taken  in  regard  to  this 
election.    That  no  material  number  of  the  vote  was  prevented  froia 
being  cast  by  intimidation  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  aggre- 
gate vot6  polled  in  1875  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  greater  in  the 
county  than  in  the  general  election  of  1873. 

Lowndes  County. — The  only  point  in  Lowndes  County  in  relation  to 
which  testimony  was  taken  was  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  The  witnesses 
examined  were  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Billups,  and  Robert  Gleed,  a 
negro,  ex-sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a  defeated  candidate  for  re-election. 
The  testimony  of  the  mayor,  which  will  be  found  at  page  804,  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  no  evidences  of  intimidation  or  disturbance*, 
that  the  republican  party  had  been  split,  and  that  two  republican 
tickets  were  in  the  field,  therefore  lessening  the  necessity  for  the  resort 
to  intimidation,  even  if  it  had  been  contemplated. 

A  few  nights  before  the  election,  just  after  nightfall,  a  fire  was  discov- 
ered in  a  remote  portion  of  the  town,  and  the  fire  apparatus  gotten 
ready  to  extinguish  it,  but  while  the  engines  were  proceeding  to  this  fire, 
another  fire  was  discovered  in  an  oppositequart«r  of  the  town ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  town  appeared  to  be 
fired  iu  seven  or  eight  different  places  at  once.  The  excitement  in- 
stantly became  intense.  The  rumors  and  apprehensions  of  incendiarisms 
of  the  negroes,  founded  upon  remarks  made  by  several  of  them  of  a 
threatening  character,  induced  the  belief  that  the  community  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  disaster,  and  a  successful  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
town  by  fire  was  about  to  be  carried  out.  To  protect  the  city  and  keep 
the  peace,  the  mayor  appointed  Mr.  J.  H.  Sharp  a  special  marshal  for  the 
occasion,  with  authority  to  summon  peace-officers  to  his  aid.  The  report 
of  the  marshal  as  made  to  the  mayor  on  the  following  day,  in  writing, 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  and  is  to  be  found  on  page  806. 

The  substance  of  that  report  is  that  the  marshal  took  semi-military 
possession  of  the  town  and  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the  people  ; 
that  his  orders  were  to  halt  any  man  who  was  not  known,  and  if  he  did 
not  obey,  to  shoot  him.  Witnesses  testified  that  in  this  way  they  were 
halted,  although  well  known  in  the  community,  and  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. There  was,  however,  excitement  and  feeling,  which  were  directed 
against  the  race  which  they  believed  had  been  the  authors  of  this  in- 
tended conflagration,  which  resulted  in  the  shooting  and.  killing  of 
four  colored  men  by  the  patrols  established  by  the  marshal  for  the 
cause  stated  in  his  report,  (p.  806.)  This  was  the  case  alleged  by  the 
mayor  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  place,  but,  to  some  extent,  denied 
by  Robert  Gleed,  who  alleged,  or,  rather,  we  infer  from  his  testimony 
that  the  object  of  the  fires  was  to  create  a  disturbance,  in  which  colored 
men  could  be  intimidated  or  slain.  It  is  certain  that  Gleed's  family  were 
kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  mayor  himself  on  the  night  of 
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the  disturbance,  and  that  Gleed  was  believed  by  many  of  the  white  citi- 
zens to  have  been  the  chief  instigator  of  these  incendiarisms  and  at- 
tempted destruction  of  the  towu. 

The  action  of  the  city  authorities  canuot  be  cousidered  uuuatural  or 
improper,  under  the  circumstances.  They  immediately  sought  to  in- 
crease the  police  force  and  prevent  any  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
white  people,  growing  out  of  their  excitement  aud  apprehended  destruc- 
tioD  of  their  homes  and  lives. 

It  woaltl  seem  impossible  from  so  cursory  and  incomplete  an  exami- 
Dation  as  was  hurriedly  made  by  this  committee  to  come  at  a  perfectly 
clear  aod  satisfactory  judgment  of  tbe  events  on  the  night  in  question, 
in  the  town  of  Columbus,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  them.    On  the  one 
baod  there  is  the  terror  of  incendiarism  which  appeals  to  every  house- 
holder, and  which  strikes  fear  into  the  boldest  heart.    Most  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  Columbus  and  other  southern  towns  are  composed  of  wood,  and 
their  water  facilities  and  apparatus  for  extinguishing  hres  are  generally 
of  an  iuferior  description.    General  Sharp  reports,  (p.  806 : )     "Attempts 
had  then  been  made  to  fire  the  town  in  fourteen  different  places.'^ 
'* Armed  negroes  were  hurrying  along  the  street,  and  one  squad  of 
twenty,  when  halted,  brought  their  guns  to  'ready,'  and  shouted '  shoot ! '" 
They  knew  that  the  negroes  had  been  banded  tx)gether  in  political  hostil- 
ity to  the  whites,  and  they  had  heard  thieats  of  incendiarism  that 
pUoed  them  in  great  anxiety  and  distress.    At  i>age  567,  see  statement 
of  tbe  lieutenant  of  Owen,  the  commander  of  the  negro  company  cap- 
tared  at  Vicksburgh : 

**  We  got  orders  we  should  not  go  there ;  if  we  had  not  received  these 
orders  before  night,  1  would  have  been  there  with  my  gun  in  one  hand^  a 
wd-oU  can  in  the  other ^  and  a  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket,^ 

How  for  these  fears  honestly  actuated  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
onosaal  steps  taken  for  self  protection,  there  is  not  sufficient  testimony 
before  tbe  committee  thoroughly  to  determine;  or  how  far  such  alleged 
fea»  were  made  by  wicked  and  cruel  men  the  pretext  for  an  assault 
npon  obnoxious  colored  individuaLs,  or  upon  the  colored  people  as  a 
daes,  there  is  not  enough  testimony  before  the  committee  satisfactorily 
to  determine.  That  the  result  of  that  night's  proceedings  ought  to  have 
beeo  made,  or  ought  still  to  be  made,  the  subject  of  thorough  and  rigid 
eximioation  no  one  can  doubt;  nor  is  it  yet  known  what  steps  were 
tikeo  to  discover  the  true  condition  of  facts  and  the  causes  of  these 
ires  which,  from  their  number  and  scattered  location,  would  seem 
ciearly  to  evince  a  settled  plan  of  incendiarism  for  some  purpose,  either 
to  destroy  tbe  town  or  to  give  a  pretext  for  a  criminal  assault.  One 
tbiog  may  here  be  said,  that  if  the  atrocious  design  did  exist  of  making 
that  incendiarism  the  pretext  for  an  onslaught  upon  the  colored  people 
^  night,  and  where  they  were  in  large  numbers,  it  would  seem  strange 
that  the  victims  were  limited  to  four  in  number,  when  their  slaughter 
eoald  have  been  so  easily  multiplied. 

We  have  not  classed  this  occurrence  at  Columbus  with  the  four  prin- 
eipal  collisions  between  the  races,  because  no  political  significance 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  it,  and  the  matter  was  mentioned  late  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  only  by  three  or  four  witnesses,  and 
even  they  gave  totally  different  theories  for  the  occurrences  of  the  night, 
Md  for  the  reason  also  that  it  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  riot 
growing  out  of  any  immedidate  quarrel  or  controversy  between  the  two 
»eeft.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  it  was  the  result  of  sudden 
fitfy  and  excitement  caused  by  terror  of  incendiarism,  which,  for  the 
t»e  being,  deprived  men  of  their  self-control.    Although  no  proof  of 
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the  immediate  facts  attending  the  killing  of  any  one  of  these  four  men 
was  bronght  before  the  committee,  the  report  of  the  marshal  is  more 
circumstantial  than  anything  brought  to  our  knowledge.  No  conse- 
quent intimidation  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  vote;  for 
the  aggregate  vote  of  1875  is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  vote  of  the 
election  preceding. 

BOLLma  FORK   COLLISION. 

In  December,  1875,  in  what  is  now  Sharkey  County — then  a  part  of 
Issaquena — occurred  a  most  deplorable  and  shocking  tragedy.  The 
affair  was  firstbrought  to  the  attention  of  thecommittee  by  the  testimony 
of  Derry  Brown  and  Bowie  Foreman,  (negroes,)  whose  bloody  threats 
and  turbulent  conduct  had  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  whose  testimony  was  shown  to  be  unreliable.  (See  testi- 
mony of  Judge  Shackleford  as  to  the  character  of  Foreman  and  of 

Miller,  pages  664-668,  impeaching  Brown;  also,  page  646;  also.  Ball, 
who,  at  page  750,  says:  Q.  "  Would  you  put  any  reliance  in  his  state- 
ments as  a  witness  f — A.  No,  sir;  nor  would  a  black  or  white  person  in 
that  county.") 

It  seemed  difficult  to  obtained  a  clear  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  transaction,  but  the  testimony  of  £.  B.  Ball,  a  republican,  who 
emigrated  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  tragedy 
occurred,  will  fairly  represent  the  state  of  affairs  and  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  (See  pages  from  742  to  755, 
Ball's  testimony  ;  also  the  deposition  of  W.  W.  Moore,  at  page  680,  and 
of  W.  D.  Brown,  page  693,  corroborative  of  testimony  of  Badl.) 

It  appears  that  on  Saturday,  the  last  of  November,  1875,  a  number 
of  negroes,  not  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country,  but  who  had  been 
picking  cotton,  were  paid  off,  and  were  engaged  in  a  drunken  frolic  at 
Kolling  Fork,  a  small  town  in  what  was  then  Issaquena  County,  now 
seat  of  Sharkey  County. 

A  young  white  man,  or  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  of  age,  who  was  drink- 
ing with  them,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  negroes,  which  ended 
by  the  white  man  striking  the  negro  with  a  knife,  and  inflicting  a  wound 
of  no  dangerous  character. 

The  boy  fled  and  was  pursued  by  the  whole  band  of  negroes,  who 
finally  discovered  him  in  the  back  room  of  a  store,  where  he  had  secreted 
himself,  and  after  stabbing  and  otherwise  wounding  him,  left  him  for 
dead. 

On  Sunday  morning  warrants  were  issued  by  a  colored  justice  of  the 
peace,  residing  at  Eolling  Fork,  for  the  offending  parties,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  five  or  six  were  arrested  and  placed  under  guard  in  a 
building  then  vacant,  which  had  been  occupied  as  a  drugstore.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  gun  of  one  of  the  guards  was  discharged  by  accident, 
and  the  prisoners  became  alarmed,  and  attempted  to  make  their  escape 
by  breaking  through  the  windows.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  guards, 
and  one  of  them  was  killed,  and  two  or  three  were  wounded.  The 
wounded  parties,  with  one  or  others,  were  captured. 

The  next  day  all  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  assault  on  the  young 
white  man  were  recognized,  and  gave  bonds  for  their  appearance  at 
court,  and  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  ended,  but  the  news  of  the  affair 
extended  down  into  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Ball  resided,  and 
spread  through  the  country  with  many  exaggerations.  The  white  people 
at  Eolling  Fork  and  vicinity  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  negroes 
in  that  locality,  and  the  disproportion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Ball, 
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oa  wnere  to^^y  oaa  startea,  some  tew  miles  oeiow  jjiigin's  store, 
rhat  excited  by  liqaor,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of 
by  no  means  inclined  to  give  np  tbeir  purposed  destruction  of 
hites  and  tbeir  property. 

\  terror  which  their  condact  inspired  in  that  county,  among  the 
bite  settlers  and  their  families,  is  very  graphically  depicted  by  the 
88  Ball,  as  well  as  his  own  apprehensions  because  of  his  being  a 
man,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  republican,  and  in 
^\  accord,  and  on  terms  ot  personal  friendship  with  the  negroes. 
Ball's  testimony,  pp.  749  and  753.) 

WHITES  GREATLY  ALARMED. 

Riftt  state  of  alarm  was  there  among  the  white  people  living  in  that  part  of  the 
7  on  accoaut  of  these  demonstrations  f — A.  Do  yon  refer  to  lilies  as  well  as  men  T 
'es,  sir ;  all. — A.  They  were  very  mnch  frightened.  We  barricaded  onr  doors, 
»t  armed  for  two  or  three  Weeks ;  for  two  or  three  weeks  we  were  vigilant  and 
fill;  i$ome  nights  we  did  no '  go  to  bed  at  all. 

low  many  white  people  were  living  along  on  the  creek  within  that  district  that 
feeted  by  these  disturbances  f — A.  At  Mr.  Watson's  there  were  fonr  at  this  time, 
living  there,  inclnding  myself.  I  believe  there  was  two  at  Cammack  place, 
50  Watson's  and  Hnnrs,  where  this  boy  Mickey  lived.  At  Mr.  Hnnt's  there  was 
ne,  I  think,  Mr.  Hant,  himself.  Living  at  a  store  between  Hnnt's  and  Elgin's 
reie  two  white  men  and  a  lady  and  her  children.  At  Hnnt's  store  were  two 
persons. 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  THIS  SECTION. 

ibont  how  many  negroes  were  there  from  Hnnt's  store  down  to  the  lower  part  of 

mty  where  these  difficulties  extended  f — ^A.  Do  yon  mean  to  Mr.  Watson's,  where 

or  inclnding  farther  down,  whera  Charley  Brown  had  been  f 

sdnding  down  where  Charley  Brown  had  been. — A.  From  Hnnt's  store  to  where 

^  Brown  went  there  were  about  a  thousand  of  them,  I  should  think ;  between 

inndred  and  a  thousand. 

rbere  was  the  bnlk  of  the  white  settlers  upon  the  creek  f — A.  It  was  very  thinly 

with  the  exception  of  about  a  mile  around.  Rolling  Fork,  and  there  it  was  com- 

rely  thinly  settled  as  a  general  thing ;  on  each  plantation  one  or  two  white  per- 

>metimee  a  lady  and  one  or  two  children. 

)y  Mr.  Bayard  : 

id  these  white  men  have  their  families  there — the  women  and  children  among 
-A.  Tea,  sir ;  as  a  general  thing. 

rs  of  this  aprising  and  demonstration  was  carried  back  to  Boiling 
Application  was  made  by  the  white  people  there,  to  their  friends 

Ajshin crfnn    f^nnntxr   AnH    AhnvA.  fnr   A.iH        A    hn.nH   c%f  armAd    whitA 
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tboBe  concerned  in  the  armed  organization  for  the  destraction  of  tlie 
property  and  lives  of  the  white  inhabitants. 

This  violent  remedy  promptly  ended  the  conspiracy  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation  against  the  whites  and  caused  them  to  abandon  any  further 
prosecution  of  their  hostile  purposes. 

A  few  days  after  the  killing  of  these  negroes  a  meeting  took  place 
between  the  leading  white  people  at  EoUing  Fork,  and  the  leading  and 
peaceably-inclined  negroes  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  by  the  parties,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  found  on  page  699. 

Derry  Brown,  who,  before  the  tragedy  occurred,  h^  been  inclined 
to  peace  and  quiet,  became  furious,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  reconciled 
except  by  the  killing  of  six  white  men  in  retaliation  for  the  six  negroes, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  amnesty  provided  in  this  treaty. 

This  ended  the  afiair,  and  however  reprehensible  the  entire  transac- 
tion is,  the  undersigned  could  discover  in  it  no  trace  of  any  political 
character.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  war  of  races,  having  its  origin  in 
a  drunken  brawl  between  one  white  person  and  a  number  of  dissolute 
and  drunken  negroes.  The  region  in  which  it  occurred  lies  remote  from 
railway  or  other  public  modes  of  communication.  The  civil  authorities 
of  the  neighborhood  were  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  emer- 
gency, and  it  was  too  sudden  for  the  authorities  of  the  State  to  be  called 
into  action.     W.  D.  Brown,  at  page  702,  says : 

THE  EXCITBMENT  HAD  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  POLITICS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Had  this  whole  occarrence — the  excitement — any  connection  with  the  party  poli- 
tics of  the  country  f — A.  I  think  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  so  regard  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  political  matter ;  it  was  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks.  I  don't  know  whether  it  had  relation  particularly  to  politics, 
thoagh  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  they  certainly,  in  my  mind, 
had  combined  to  kill  out  the  white  people,  and  made  threats  against  us  so  that  I  felt  in 
danger  of  my  life ;  and  others  did,  too. 

ACTION  OF  THE  WHITES  DEFENSIVE. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  the  action  of  the  whites  there  as  being  defensive  f — ^A.  Entirely  so. 
If  they  hadn't  done  what  they  did  I  don't  believe  one  of  them  would  have  been  alive 
to-day,  unless  by  an  accident.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that,  I  think,  in  two  or 
three  days  the  feeling  would  have  culminated  in  the  death  of  the  white  people  in  the 
vicinity — women  and  children  as  well  as  men.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
moved  the  ladies  and  children  away  from  that  section  we  would  have  done  so ;  but  we 
felt  that  we  were  in  great  danger  in  attempting  it;  and  they  staid  indoors,  and  we 
protected  them  the  best  way  that  we  could  by  barricading  the  doors  at  night  and 
watching  in  the  day-time ;  bat  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  have  got  them  out  of 
the  country  it  would  have  been  done. 

GIN-HOUSES  EASILY  BURNED. 

Q.  Was  there  any  means  of  protecting  the  gin-houses  where  your  crops  were? — ^A. 
None  that  would  have  been  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Would  not  the  conflagration  of  a  gin-house  have  necessarily  been  complete  from 
a  single  match  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  have  been  almost  Impossible  to  extinguish  it. 
I  never  heard  of  a  gin-house  being  saved  where  there  was  cotton  in  it,  and  most  of 
them  at  that  time  were  pretty  full  of  cotton. 

The  Deer  Creek  country  is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  exterior  world,  and  is  distant 
from  the  Mississippi  River  on  an  average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  with  an  interven- 
ing miserable  swamp,  which,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  impassable. 

We  have  access  to  Vicksbnrgh  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  six  months,  it  is  inaccessible  except  by  a  tedious 
land-route  to  Vicksbnrgh,  or  a  tedious  drive  to  the  Mississippi  River  across  the  miser- 
able swamp. 

The  plantations,  many  of  them,  are  large,  and  the  whites  are,  as  compared  with  the 
colored  people,  sparse  and  scattered;  not  so  much  so  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago , 
as  the  white  element  is  increasing  largely  in  that  country. 

Q.  Is  the  country  divided  into  large  plantations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  though  not  so  much 
80  as  once,  for  they  are  being  somewhat  cut  up. 
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i^.  At  what  distaDce  from  assistance  or  from  white  association  do  most  of  the  white 
planters  and  their  families  reside  f — A.  Do  yon  refer  to  .'association  ontside  of  the  county? 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  irneighbors. — A.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  the  white  population  is 
DOW  mnch  larger  than  several  years  ago.  Take  my  neighborhood,  for  instance,  as  a 
sample:  there,  within  a  radins  of  two  miles,  Iconld  include  five  or  six  families,  per- 
haps six  or  seven  families.  Along  farther  down  remote  from  the  town,  or  the  village, 
the  plantations  are  larger  and  the  whites  much  more  sparse ;  sometimes  one  or  two 
white  people  on  a  plantation,  while  there  are  perhaps  from  100  to  150  colored  people  of 
all  sizes  and  sexes  ;  sometimes  two  or  three  on  a  plantation  where  there  are  40  or  50 
negroes. 

THE  POWER   OF  THK  BLACKS  IF  THEY    KNEW  THEIR  STRENGTH. 

Q.  I  desire  to  obtain  from  you  an  idea  as  to  the  relative  want  of  protection  of  the 
white  people  of  that  county  should  the  colored  people  be  disposed  to  injure  them. — A. 
If  the  colored  people  were  disposed  to  do  that  thing,  and  had  the  capacity'  for  organi- 
zation, and  could  keep  their  own  counsel,  they  could  annihilate  the  white  people  in 
a  very  short  while,  there  is  such  a  disparity  between  their  numbers ;  and  it  was  that 
very  fact  that  kept  us  in  constant  alarm  there,  and  caused  us  to  open  our  eyes  and  to 
act  with  a  view  to  our  safety. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  VOTERS. 

Some  of  the  testimony  tended  to  prove  that  in  some  cases  colored  men 
were  deceived  or  cajoled  into  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  testimony  to  prove  any  obstrac- 
tion  to  the  voter  "on  acconnt  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,"  but  in  every  case  the  objection  was  to  the  party  ticket  he 
proposed  to  vote ;  to  the  color  of  his  political  prejudices^  and  not  to  the 
^^  color"  of  his  skin  referred  to  in  the  fifteenth  amendment. 

The  white  people  earnestly  sought  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote, 
and  to  vote  the  same  way  they  did.  To  this  end  they  held  public  meet- 
ings, made  numberless  speeches,  appealed  to  their  colored  fellow  citizens 
in  every  conceivable  manner,  that  they  sfiould  vote,  and  vote  with  them 
for  the  common  interest  of  all. 

To  justify  any  legislation  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, the  obstruction  of  the  "right  to  vote"  must  be  for  the  sole  reason 
of  race,  or  color  ^  or  previous  condition,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  power  in  Congress 
to  interfere  for  any  other  cause  whatever.  There  is  not  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  testimony  a  single  case  of  the  obstruction  of  a 
voter  because  he  was  a  colored  man. 

In  every  case  of  alleged  unlawful  interference  with  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, it  was  because  the  voter  was  in  opposition  to  the  political  sym- 
pathies and  wishes  of  the  person  interfering. 

Intimidation  and  violence  are  almost  as  frequently  alleged  toward 
white  men  as  colored  men,  and  perhaps  the  bitterest  opposition  was 
proven  toward  the  former  class. 

Tet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  race  or  'color  of  these  whites  induced 
other  whites  to  "deny  or  abridge"  their  right  of  suffrage. 

The  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  white  and  black,  proved  the  gross 
intimidation  of  colored  people  by  other  colored  people,  i^ow,  this  was 
not  on  account  of  race  or  color,  but  for  the  same  reason  which  caused 
all  other  intimidation  and  interference  in  the  State — i.  e.,  opposition  to 
tkt  voter^s  political  views  and  a4!tions,  not  because  he  was  a  colored  man, 
bat  because  he  was  voting  in  opposition. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  distinctly  say,  in  the  opinion 
we  have  already  cited : 

The  fifteenth  amendment  did  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one. 

It  gave  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  guarantee  its  exercise  in  ca^e  it 
sboald  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  previous  con- 
dition. 
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If  the  right  to  vote  be  denied  or  abridged  for  some  other  causCj  the 
State,  and  uot  the  Uoited  States,  mast  exercise  its  protecting  power  over 
the  citizen  and  remedy  his  wrong. 

If  a  colored  man  be  driven  from  the  polls  becanse  he  comes  np  with 
a  republican  ticket,  and  when  he  returns  with  a  democratic  ticket  is 
welcomed  and  assisted  to  vote,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his 
**  right  to  vote  "  (which  means,  of  course,  to  vote  according  to  his  free 
will)  has  been  abridged;  but  not  having  been  abridged  because  of  h\i 
race  or  color,  but  because  of  his  political  views,  the  power  and  duty  to 
remedy  the  wrong  he  has  sustained  are,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  uot  ia 
the  United  States. 

Holding  this  proposition  to  be  true,  then  the  testimony  overwhelm- 
ingly establishes  the  fact  that  negro  voters  were  welcomed  into  the 
democratic  ranks,  and  every  eflfort  made  to  procure  them. 

If  negroes  were  intimidated,  it  was  not  because  they  were  negroes,  but 
becanse  of  their  obnoxious  [jolitical  views. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  follows  that  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  fiffteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  punish  any  inva- 
sion, however  gross  and  reprehensible,  of  personal  rights  of  suffrage 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  particular  cause  of  the  race,  or  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition,  &c.,  of  the  party  injured. 

Having  thus  stated  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  which 
a  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  our  Government  and  to  the  decisions  ol 
its  highest  judicial  tribunal  has  dictated,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  ex 
pressiou  of  our  abhorrence  and  hearty  reprobation  of  every  act  of  law 
less,  and  so  often  brutal,  interference  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  whicl 
were  related  by  witnesses  in  our  presence. 

Prosperity  and  happiness  can  never  thrive  in  a  community  when 
such  scenes  of  violence  can  be  enacted  without  condign  punishment 
By  a  law  higher  than  man's  the  ''  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  it  will  b 
vain  for  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  look  for  the  advancement  of  thei 
State  to  that  position  in  the  ranks  of  wealth,  influence,  and  repntatioi 
which  those  who  love  her  would  desire  to  see  her  occupy,  until  th« 
spirit  of  law  shall  be  strengthened  and  assert  itself  over  the  ^'  dangerou 
classes,"  who  have  brought  disrepute  upon  her  good  name. 

We  are  glad,  in  this  connection,  to  express  our  sincere  and  profenm 
conviction  that  under  the  present  State  administration  and  governmen 
of  Mississippi  all  the  elements  for  the  needed  reforms  exist  and  will  b 
developed,  so  that  a  remedy  for  every  wrong  will  be  surely  found  it 
laws  ordained  and  administered  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  justice  t 
all  classes  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  every  element  tha 
constitutes  a  good  American  citizen.  They  are  law-abiding,  peaceful 
and  industrious,  and  they  have  every  impulse  in  favor  of  justice,  peace 
and  order,  and  all  they  now  need  is  the  kindly  sympathy  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  other  States  in  the  great  distress  which  war  and  a  totall; 
revolutionized  condition  of  their  social  and  labor  systems,  coupled  wit! 
gross  maladministration  of  their  State  affairs,  has  brought  upon  them 

They  have  been  the  victims  of  a  misrule  which  they  sought  in  vaii 
to  avoid  or  remedy. 

In  simple  justice  we  ask,  should  the  white  masses  of  Mississippi  b 
held  responsible  for  the  results  of  bad  government,  against  which  the; 
have  petitioned  and  protested  in  vain  for  years  ?  Is  it  just  to  hold  thos* 
responsible  from  whom  all  power  has  been  withheld  ?  The  requisit 
means  are  always  necessary  for  the  desired  end.    In  all  the  centarie 
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the  demand  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  make  bricks  withoat  straw 
has  been  cited  as  an  illnstration  of  tyrannical  injustice ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  and  even  more  unjust  to  demand  of  the  white  people  of  Missis- 
sippi the  results  of  good  government,  when  bad  government  has  been 
fastened  on  them  against  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  their  entreaties, 
and  their  prayers  ? 

Let  them  fully  aod  fairly  test  their  present  opportunity  to  produce 
peace  and  order  and  prosperity  by  exercising  their  faculties  for  self- 
government. 

The  evils  that  have  been  enacted  they  were  not  justly  responsible 
for,  and  their  sufferings  should  call  for  sympathy,  and  not  denunciation. 
Why  shonld  not  this  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  have  the  rights  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  that  local 
self-government  which  is  so  freely  enjoyed  and  jealously  guarded  by 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Northern  States  I 

Is  it  consistent  with  justice,  wisdom,  or  expediency  to  put  the  stigma 
of  inferiority  upon  any  State  of  the  Union,  by  asserting  a  power  and 
right  to  make  inquisition  in  her  management  of  those  domestic  and 
internal  affairs  which  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  by 
common  consent  and  practice,  are  reserved  to  other  States,  who  are 
never  questioned  in  their  control  over  them  I 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  omitted  to  bring  the  white  people  of 
Mississippi  into  ill-repute  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  North. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  flags  used  at  a  political  celebration 
to  do  with  infractions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ?  Yet  the  following 
testimony  will  exhibit  the  intent  to  create  sectional  prejudice  against 
them,  (see  testimony  of  John  T.  Harrington,  at  page  233  :) 

NO  AMERICAN  FLAG,  BUT  T^'O  HUNDKED  OTHERS. 

By  Mr.  Boutwell  : 

Q.  Were  yoa  at  the  West  Point  meetiDg  of  the  democrats,  two  or  three  days  before 
the  election  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  flags  exhibited  there  ?— A.  I  think  I  saw  two  handred  flags,  bat 
DO  United  States  flag. 

Q.  What  were  they  f — A.  There  were  some  Tery  nearly — I  cannot  say  if  jast  exactly 
—like  the  confederate  flag,  and  all  sorts,  shaking  and  waving.  But  I  saw  no  Unit^ 
iytaiajlag.  At  the  West  Point  meeting,  np  and  down  the  streets  on  both  sides,  for 
nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  mile,  over  both  sides  of  the  street,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  on 
the  tops  of  the  buildings. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  yoa  walk  along  the  whole  of  that  street  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  f — A.  I  was  at  my  office,  and  went  from  my  office  to  the  hotel 
▼bere  the  district  attorney  was. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  by  and  along  this  row  of  fla^s? — A.  Well,  I  could  see  up  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  could  you  see  f  I  think  you  said  you  had  ophthalmia,  or  something, 
which  prevented  you  seeing  very  far  t — A.  O,  I  could  see.  I  cannot  discriminate  feat- 
vce  half  across  the  street.    I  could  see  these  bars  and  colors. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  confederate  flags  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  flags  resem- 
bling. They  might  have  been  like  them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  stripes 
tbey  had  on  them.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  full  confederate  flags.  I  know  about 
the  various  colors,  and  from  the  appearance  of  confederate  flags  which  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Was  there  no  United  States  flag,  then  T — A.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  seen  the  partic- 
^ones.    I  think  those  on  the  court-house,  if  any.  United  States  flags. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  along  the  entire  line  of  the  street  where  those  flags  were?  ? — A. 
I  did  not  walk  along  the  entire  line ;  I  think  near  the  lower  corner,  and  looked  up. 

Q.  That  was  the  meeting  at  West  Point  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  f — A.  The  Thursday  before  the  election,  I  think.  The  election  was  the 
Tuesday  following. 

The  answer,  to  this  miserable  slander  is  to  be  foand  on  page  253,  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Shotwell : 

Q.  Harrington  stated  here  that  there  were  no  United  States  flags  exhibited  on  the 
^*y  of  the  celebration.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that  T 
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tion-laws ;  bnt,  out  of  eighteen  jurors,  seven  were  found  who  refused  to  concur  in  any 
soch  indictment.  /  leartit  hoiceveVf  that  all  but  one  of  the  jurors  voted  for  this  report.  All 
Ut  this  one  professed  tv  belong  to  the  republican  party ;  and  some  of  those  who  finally 
voted  against  the  eleven  who  were  for  the  indictments  were  throughout  the  whole 
sessioo  apparently  the  most  reliable  men  we  had  to  snstain  the  indictments,  and  the 
most  zealous  in  investigating  the  cases.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  man  who  wrote 
this  repwrt,  yet  he  finally  went  against  all  prosecutions,  though  we  had  conceived  him 
to  he  the  most  earnest,  as  he  had  certainly  been  the  most  active,  man  among  us,  in 
bringing  to  justice,  or  at  least  in  investigating  the  election  cases. 

I  can  only  lament  the  shameful  failure  of  justice  which  has  taken  place,  and  I  have 
liftle  doubt  that  it  must  and  will  give  a  most  unbridled  license  to  lawlessness  at  the 
next  State,  if  not  at  the  next  Federal,  election. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOIAS  WALTON, 
United  States  District  Attorney, 
Hon.  Alphoxso  Taft, 

Attorney-General. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that  section  820  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides  as  caase  of  disqualifica.tion  and 
challened  of  grand  and  petit  juries  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
"  having  served  in  the  rebellion,  or  given  it  aid  or  comfort,  or  to  have 
given,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  assistance  in  money,  arms,  horses, 
clothes,  &c.,  anything  whatever^  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  one  whom 
the  giver  knew  to  have  been  engaged  in  arms  against  the  United 
States,"  &c. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  1862,  and  although  provisions  for  its  repeal 
have  more  than  once  passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  yet  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  still  remains  upon  the  statute,  most  un- 
fortunately as  we  believe. 

It  works  an  absolute  exclusion  of  nearly  every  native  white  citizen 
in  the  Southern  States  from  the  United  States  juries. 

In  the  selection  by  the  United  States  marshal  in  Mississippi  the  juries 
were  almost  exclusively  composed  of  republicans,  colored  and  white.  (20 
to  1,  see  Walton's  letter.) 

Attention  is  drawn  to  this,  because  the  better  classes  of  the  white 
citizens  have  been  bitterly  assailed  and  condemned  because  they  have 
not  actively  assisted  in  convicting  offenders ;  at  the  same  time  they 
have  not  only  been  excluded  from  office,  but  not  even  allowed  to  sit 
upon  the  juries. 
We  submit  these  faots  to  the  consciences  of  our  countrymen. 
A  letter  from  W.  F.  Tucker  is  also  published,  at  the  request,  of  the 
chairman,  directed  to  Mr.  Frazee,  the  foreman  of  this  grand  jury  to  be 
found  at  page  151  of  the  documentary  evidence. 

If  Mr.  Frazee  believed  this  letter  was  intended  to  deter  him  from 
doing  his  duty,  his  course  and  duty  were  plain.  The  letter  should  have 
been  handed  to  Judge  Hill,  who,  by  a  bench-warrant,  could  have 
brought  3Ir.  Tucker  to  answer. 

But  the  publication  of  the  letter  by  Mr.  Frazee  proves  thj^;  he  did 
not  so  constme  it,  and  certainly  that  he  derided  it. 

Whatever  impropriety  may  be  adjudged  Mr.  Tucker,  it  is  his  indi- 
vidual sin,  and  should  not  be  visited  upon  his  innocent  fellow-citizens. 
Throaghout  the  testimony  much  of  the  alleged  intimidation  was  by 
violent  language,  profanity,  and  vague  and  mysterious  threats,  which, 
however  improper  and  reprehensible,  are,  we  regret  to  say,  much  too 
common  in  every  heated  political  canvass  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The 
object  of  the  introduction  of  such  testimony  could  only  be  to  create  pre- 
judice, as  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  intended  as  a  basis  for  legisla- 
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tiou.    There  is  not  a  State  in  tbe  Union  which  is  not  assailable  on  simi- 
lar grounds. 

During  the  canvass,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  growing  feeling  between 
tbe  races,  Davenport,  the  colored  county  clerk  at  Vicksburgh,  who  has 
been  indicted  for  forgery  of  warrants^  made  a  public  speech,  saying 
"  He  would  have  a  white  wife  from  among  the  best  families,''  which  W. 
F.  Fitzgerald,  republican,  one  of  Ames's  brigadiers,  testified  at  page—, 
"  Had  more  to  do  with  creating  excitement  than  anything  else."  In  a 
community  where  the  white  people  are  largely  outnumbered  by  the 
blacks  it  is  not  surprising  that  deep  resentment  and  excitement  shoald 
follow  such  declarations. 

Wilkinson  County  and  Feliciana  diso^'ders. 

This  county  was  carried  overwhelmingly  for  the  republican  ticket  in 
1875,  and  therefore  no  evidence  impeaching  the  election  was  taken ;  bnt 
as  it  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  on  the  Louisiana 
State-line,  on  May  18  tbe  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  introduced 
the  following  resolution,  whicb  was  adopted : 

Beaolvedf  That  tbe  special  committee  heretofore  appointed  by.  tbe  Senate  to  investi- 
gate tbe  late  election  in  Mississippi  be  instructed  to  investi^te  also  tbe  late  alleged 
killing  of  people  and  outrages  committed  near  tbe  Mississippi  and  Lonisiana  line,  and 
on  and  near  Bayou  Tunica,  and  on  Red  River ;  and  tbat  for  this  purpose  tbe  committee 
shall  bave  all  tbe  power  and  autbority  conferred  by  tbe  original  resolution  for  tbeir 
appointment. 

The  witnesses  summoned  were  from  tbe  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  in 
Louisiana,  and  from  Wilkinson  County,  Miss.  The  region  embraced  by 
this  county  and  parish  is  remote  from  routes  of  travel,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana the  presence  of  Governor  Kellogg's  tax-collector,  CoL  Frank  Powers, 
heretofore  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amite  County,  has  caused  law 
and  order  to  be  little  regarded. 

W.  H.  Noble,  the  republican  sheriff  of  Wilkinson,  testified  (see  page 
1604)  that  negroes  there  in  his  custody  admitted  to  him  that  Aaronson, 
a  white  store-keeper  over  the  Louisiana  line,  who  had  just  moved  into 
the  neighborhood,  was  murdered  by  a  body  of  negroes  who  were  pass- 
ing his  store  in  search  of  one  Howell,  another  white  man,  who  had  bru- 
tally assaulted  a  negro  man  the  day  before. 

When  Aaronson's  murder  by  the  negroes  became  known,  the  white 
people,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more,  visited  the  locality,  and 
arrested  and  hung  two  negroes,  who  confessed  their  murder  of  Aaronson. 

The  affair  created  great  excitement,  and  the  two  races  commenced 
organizing  and  arming  themselves. 

Eeports  of  the  armed  organization  of  the  negroes  were  rife,  and  their 
intended  destruction  of  the  white  people. 

Sheriff  Noble  summoned  an  armed  posse,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  himself,  and  his  command  in  three  columns  moved  toward  the 
western  tide  of  the  county,  where  the  negroes  were  reported  to  be 
massed  and  armed. 

One  of  these  compitnies,  at  the  plantation  of  Sheppard,  came  in  con- 
flict with  some  armed  blacks,  in  which  encounter  six  negroes  were  shot 
and  two  white  men. 

At  page  1602  Sheriff  Noble  testifies : 

A  FIGHT  WITH  COLORED  MEN. 

In  tbe  mean  time  wben  I  bad  left  tbis  place,  Donegal,  I  bad  sent  a  sqnad  oat  from 
tbere  along  tbe  Fort  Adams  road  witb  Colonel  Jacksou  at  tbe  bead,  as  deputy  sberiff. 
I  wanted  to  get  across  tbere  to  meet  Colonel  Jackson  before  be  got  to  Fort  Adams.    Ab 
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I  waa  ffoiog  across  I  heard  some  ^ns  fired ;  aod  before  I  could  get  up  there,  a  fight 
had  taken  place  in  the  quarter  with  some  colored  men  who  had  been  armed ;  or  it 
was,  at  least,  right  next  to  the  quarter  in  the  fork  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  I  got  there, 
I  found  out  what  was  the  matter — that  thev  had  met  some  armed  colored  men  there, 
and  that  these  men  had  fired  on  them,  and  thev  had  returned  the  fire  and  followed 
after  them ;  and  they  caught  one  of  them,  I  think.  I  did  not  see  him,  thoQgh  I  heard 
afterward  that  they  had  caught  one  and  hung  him. 

I  took  command  of  that  squad  and  went  across  to  this  thickly-settled  portion  of  the 
county  where  the  Shepard  places  were,  where  I  understood  that  those  negroes  were 
armed.  Those  colored  men  I  had  met  were  men  from  the  Shepard  place,  where  I  had 
heard  this  firing ;  but  when  I  had  got  up  there  the  firing  was  over.  I  saw  six  negroea 
that  had  been  killed  there  in  the  fight. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  the  white  men's  sidef — A.  I  think  there  were  forty. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  black  men's  side  T — A.  Over  one  hundred. 

THE  NEGROES  OPEN  FIRE. 

Q.  Was  there  firing  be^n  on  the  one  side  and  returned  on  the  other  sideT — A, 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  got  a  prisoner  now  in  jail,  John  Martin ;  he  was  the  leader  of  tl  e 
nein^t>e8. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  that  when  this  squad  first  rode  up,  Colonel 
Jackson  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  them.  I  think 
Colonel  Jackson  first  rode  up  there,  ana  there  was  such  a  large  crowd  of  negroes  that 
he  was  afraid  to  attack  them,  as  they  were  all  armed ;  and  he  waved  his  handkerchief 
at  them,  as  this  fellow,  John  Martin,  says.  The  rest  of  the  negroes  say  that  John 
Martin  was  the  man  that  did  it ;  but  he  says  that  some  other  negro  in  the  crowd, 
thinking  that  Jackson  was  me,  said,  "  That  is  Noble ;  shoot  him ;  that  is  the  God 
damnea  son  of  a  bitch  that  has  gone  back  on  us;  shoot  him!*'  and  they  fired;  they 
must  have  been  two  hundred  yards  off  when  they  fired. 

Q.  Then  the  firing  was  returned  f — A.  Then  the  firing  was  returned  by  these  white 
men,  and  they  flanked  this  crowd  of  negroes;  sent  one  party,  who  went  away  round 
behind  them,  and  the  other  party,  who  was  in  front  of  them,  drove  them  right  up  ; 
and  the  negroes  ran,  and  the  party  in  the  rear  just  flanked  them,  and  they  h^  a  fire 
upon  both  sides  of  them,  and  then  they  commenced  to  retreat. 

Q.  How  many  were  killed  in  that  collision  f — A.  Only  six  that  I  saw.  I  went  round 
there  and  looked  all  through  the  quarter. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  John  Martin ;  how  did  you  get  him  ? — ^A.  He  was  captured  at 
Natchez ;  be  escaped  in  that  fight. 

Q.  He  has  told  you  this  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  simply,  though,  in  corroboration 
of  what  other  witnesses  said — Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Leyman.  Mr. 
Leyman  was  owner  of  the  store  that  they  robbed — took  the  powder  and  shot  from. 

At  page  1636  is  the  deposition  of  J.  H.  Jones: 

GENERAL  WASTEFULNESS  IN  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES. 

Q.  Had  yon  the  same  system  of  wastefulness  in  other  branches  of  expenditures  in 
your  coanty  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  are  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  •  We  had,  for  in- 
stance, bridges  built.  I  know  in  one  instance  $1,500  were  paid  for  \>uilding  three 
bridges,  and  I  crossed  those  bridges  after  they  were  built,  and  .one  consisted  of  only 
foor  planks,  a  foot  wide,  thrown  across  a  small  stream ;  and  another  one  had  eight 
planks,  and  the  other  one  not  over  twenty  ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  pat 
the  sills  across  and  lay  them  on  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  those  bridges  f — ^A.  One  hundred  dollars  would  have  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  building  them. 

Q.  Would  you  have  been  willing  to  replace  them  for  that  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  the  county  for  them  ?— A.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars.  They 
paid  $126  a  barrel  for  pork  in  county  warrants  for  the  Jail.  When  the  war  ended  we 
bad  a  debt  of  four,  five,  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  we  have  got  a  debt  of  no  less  than 
lixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  now. 

These  occarrences  took  place  in  the  month  of  May  last,  when  there 
was  no  election  at  hand,  and  no  occasion  whatever  for  political  excite- 
ment. The  county  of  Wilkinson  had,  as  we  have  stated,  entirely  a 
negro  government,  and  the  republican  party  held  all  the  offices. 

The  character  of  such  government  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  sad 
rtory  as  we  have  related  of  other  counties  similarly  governed.  (See 
page  1638,  deposition  of  Mr.  Jones.) 
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STEALING  STOCK  A  GREAT  DRAWBACK  TO  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  would  like  to  make  aome  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  that  possibly  brooght 
this  matter  about  indirectly.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  in 
our  county — and  in  the  South  generally,  for  that  matter,  I  suppose,  but  I  speak  of 
what  I  know — to  raise  a  hog  or  a  beef.  We  have  the  finest  imaginable  stock-coQDtn' 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  cattle  will  take  care  of  themselves  all  the  vear  roaoJ, 
and  need  no  housing.  Any  negro  can  raise  himself  a  few  pigs  with  the  culch  and  trash 
that  he  gets  from  his  cabin  and  the  natural  advantages  of  range,  and  there  woaldbe 
no  people  better  off  than  they,  instead  of  having  to  mortgage  their  little  crops  and 
paying  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  pork.  But  the  thieves  would  not  allow 
it;  they  would  steal  a  fat  hog,  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whose  it  was;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  leading  colored  people  joined  us  in  this  matter. 

OFFENSES  TRIED  BEFORE  JUSTICES  THAT  WOULD  CURSE  THE  COUNTRY. 

Under  the  laws  nothing  was  grand  larceny  under  $25,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  cow 
that  could  be  proved  to  be  worth  that  sum,  and  when  it  was  more  than  that  theoffeose 
was  tried  before  a  set  of  justices  of  the  peace  that  would  curse  almost  any  conntry; 
and  to-day  there  are  only  two  white  men  that  are  justices  in  our  county,  and  thereat 
of  them  are  very  ignoranfc  negroes ;  and  there  is  not  one  who  can  draw  iip  a  summoDS 
properly.    One  of  the  white  justices  is  iin  old  raftsman,  a  very  ignorant  man.    They 

fet  their  costs  in  criminal  cases  if  they  don't  convict.  For  stealing  a  cow  they  will 
ne  a  man  $5  and  cost«,  and  sometimes  they  may  go  up  to  $10  if  they  thought  they 
could  stand  it.  But  sometimes  they  fine  a  negro  and  give  him  four  or  six  weeks  in  a 
jail;  but  in  winter  that  is  no  punishment  for  him,  where  he  is  fed  and  kept  warm. 

LAW  FAILED  TO  CHECK  THE  STEALING— THE  CLUBS  ORGANIZED  TO   STOP  THEFT. 

In  other  words,  the  law  had  wholly  failed  to  check  this  stealing,  and  the  people  were 
getting  completely  dispirited  about  it.  Every  legitimate  means  was  employed  with- 
out avail,  and  it  was  determined  to  put  it  down  ;  and  clubs  were  formed,  some  three 
or  four  in  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  parties  from  this  thieving ;  and  it 
was  determined  when  they  caught  a  negro,  and  could  prove  it  on  him,  to  punish  bim 
by  whipping. 

One  of  the  clubs  I  know  had  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak  thirty  or  forty  men  in  it, 
and  there  had  not  been  an  ox  or  a  cow  or  any  stock  of  aby  kind  stolen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  six  months,  and  all  the  negroes  now  have  their  hogs.  I  know  the  colored  m^n 
in  my  neighborhood  joined  very  heartily  in  it,  and  in  other  neighborhoods  also.  But 
those  who  it  seems  were  losing  their  occupation  by  this  rigid  mode  of  putting  down 
the  stealing  began  to  raise  discontent;  and  on  one  occasion,  about  three  months 
before  this,  they  went  so  far  as  to  positively  forbid  the  formation  of  a  club — the  white 
men's  club,  as  they  called  it.  We  called  them  the  **  honest  men's  clubs."  They  met  a 
second  time  two  weeks  afterwards,  and  I  went  down  and  was  invited  to  address  the 
club.  I  found  some  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen  there  unarmed;  and  about  forty  or 
fifty  negroes  met  at  this  place,  and  thirty  of  them  with  their  shot-guns,  as  they  had 
done  on  previous  occasions.  , 

NEGROES  WOULD  NOT  JOIN  THE  CLUB  AND   WERE   INSULTING. 

I  gave  them  a  lecture  and  told  them  it  was  improper  for  them  to  be  coming  there 
with  arms  in  their  hands  to  interfere  with  white  people's  meetings,  and  that  the  white 
people  were  not  armed ;  and  we  invited  them  to  join  us,  but  tnej^  refused,  and  were 
very  insulting.  We  told  them  we  were  going  to  have  a  club  there,  and  if  they  inter- 
fered with  us,  and  molested  the  colored  men  who  were  willing  to  join  it,  it  would  be 
at  their  peril.    Some  white  men  went  down  afterwards  and  did  form  one. 

I  suppose  this  sudden  outburst  was  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  formation 
of  those  clubs  and  the  breaking  up  of  this  thieving.  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  it  was 
premeditated  at  the  time  to  bring  on  a  fight ;  it  was  entirely  unexpected  to  us,  and 
like  an  explosion,  and  there  was  none  of  the  prominent  republicans  in  the  county  who 
took  part  in  it  at  all  in  any  way.    That  is  about  all  I  know  of  the  facts. 

What  these  disorders,  tragical  and  shameful  a«  they  are,  have  to  do 
with  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  the  "right  to  vote,"  does  not  appear 
to  the  minds  of  the  undersigned.  That  they  exhibit  a  condition  of 
things  impossible  under  a  decent  government  of  laws,  no  one  will  deny; 
and  upon  territory  under  the  control  of  William  P.  Kellogg,  governor 
so-called)  of  Louisiana,  they  were  certainly  committed. 
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Tbe  majority  of  tbe  citizens  of  Louisiana,  in  1872,  voted  to  elect  John 
McEnery  their  governor,  and  the  ballots  still  in  existence,  as  well  known 
to  the  Senate,  exhibit  a  majority  of  over  9,000  votes  in  his  favor.  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  armed  interposition  of  the 
Federal  power,  overthrew  the  will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and 
installed  Kellogg  and  a  kindred  legislature  in  office  and  power. 

His  government  never  had,  nor  deserved  to  receive,  the  respect  of  the 
people,  whose  will,  if  allowed  to  be  exerted,  would  have  driven  Kellogg 
and  his  adherents  like  chaff  out  of  their  places. 

That  discontent  and  disorder  should  prevail,  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
and  that  Kellogg  should  appoint  Col.  Frank  Powers,  a  ruffian  and  a 
brigand,  to  office,  will  astonish  no  one. 

But  we  doubt  whether  any  mind  will  be  so  utterly  unjust  as  to  hold 
the  white  people  of  Louisiana  or  Mississippi  responsible  for  the  outrages 
caused  or  encouraged  by  Kellogg's  appointees,  or  the  disregard  of  law, 
decency,  and  order,  in  all  of  which  Kellogg  himself  is  pre-eminent. 

COERCING  EMPLOYlilS  TO  VOTE. 

Throughout  the  investigation  the  inquiry  was  frequently  made  by  the 
majority  whether  there  had  not  been  intimidation  practiced  hy  threat- 
ening to  discharge  men  from  employment  if  they  did  not  vot«  in  com- 
pliance with  their  employers'  wishes,  and  in  many  cases  such  facts  were 
proven. 

However  important  it  may  appear  to  the  undersigned  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  independence  of  the  individual  voter  should  be  re- 
s|>ected,  and  that  no  methods  of  coercion  should  be  used  to  influence 
the  free  exercise  of  suffrage,  yet  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  and  almost 
genei^l  violation  of  these  sound  and  just  propositions  by  public  and  pri- 
vate employers  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  it  would  seem  scarcely 
credible  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  select  Mississippi  as  the  one 
State  for  the  application  and  enforcement  of  a  rule  which  is  disre- 
garded everywhere  else,  by  alleging  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Thus  lately  the  republicans  in  the  State  of  ^ew  Hampshire,  by  a 
formal  address  of  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  governor,  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  their  democratic  opponents,  on  the  sole  account  of  politi- 
cal opinion. 

In  House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  60,  present  session,  the  testimony  taken  in 
the  contested  election  of  Piatt  V8,  Goode,  at  page  254,  will  be  found  the 
depasition  of  Jesse  Mahoney,  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  Government  em- 
ploy iu  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  navy-yard. 

Deposition  of  Jesse  Mahoney. 

Jksse  Mahoxey,  a  witnens  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  fol- 
low(»: 

By  JoHX  GoODE,  Jr. : 

Qii€«tioD  1.  State  agt\  residence,  and  occupation. — A^nswor.  Aj;a,  forty-four  years'; 
residence,  Second  ward,  Portsmouth,  at  present ;  occupation,  ship-carpenter,  tirst- 
cla*s. 

Q.  2.  Are  yon  employed  in  the  navy-yard  ? — A.  I  am  not,  at  present. 

Q.  3.  When  were  you  last  employed  there,  and  when  were  you  discharged*? — On  the 
4th  of  August,  1874,  and  discharged  on  the  11th  of  November,  1874. 

Q.  4.  State  how  you  procured  your  employment  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1874  ; 
what  steps  were  taken  by  you  to  procure  it ;  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Hon.  James  H.  Piatt,  jr.,  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  so,  all  that  was  said.— A.  In  May  last, 
l'^4.  1  went  to  see  Mr.  VV^illiam  Smith,  foreman  of  shipwrights  in  the  navy-yard,  to 
give  me  work.      He  told  me  he  would  do  what  he  could,  and  then  I  went  over  to  Nor- 
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folk  about  the  middle  of  May,  1874,  and  seen  Mr.  James  Piatt,  and  asked  him  woald 
he  give  me  employment  in  the  yard.  He  then  told  me  to  get  a  letter  from  the  execative 
committee,  and  indorsed  by  the  chairmani  send  it  to  him  to  Washington,  and  he  would 
put  roe  to  work. 

Q.  5.  Did  yon  get  the  letter  from  the  republican  executive  committee  or  any  member 
th«^reof  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  6.  Did  vou  make  application  for  it  f — A.  I  did,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
James  H.  Clements. 

Q.  7.  When  did  vou  make  application  to  Mr.  Clements  f — A.  On  several  occasions. 

Q,  8.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  He  told  me  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  get  me  in. 

Q.  9.  Has  anything  else  occurred,  besides  what  you  have  stated,  to  make  the  im- 
pression upon  you  that  in  order  to  procure  employment  in  the  navy-yard,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  the  indorsement  of  leading  men  or  officials  belonging  to  the  repub- 
lican party  f ~A.  It  was,  in  March,  1873.  I  was  at  work  in  Norfolk ;  knowing  that  I 
could  not  work  in  the  yard  without  affiliating  with  the  republican  party,  I  came  over 
here.  I  see  Mr.  James  H.  Clements  to  give  me  work  in  the  yard,  that  I  would  support 
their  party,  which  I  did  up  to  Novem W  election,  1874 :  then  I  supported  Mr.  Goode. 

Q.  10.  State  whether  or  not  you  voted  with  the  republican  party  in  the  spring  elec- 
tion of  1873,  and  if  so,  what  induced  you  to  do  itf— A.  I  did  vote  with  them— for  my 
bread  and  meat,  and  not  from  principle. 

Q.  11.  Could  you  have  procured  employment  in  the  navy-yard  in  1873  or  1874  with- 
out a  promise,  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  you  would  support  the  candidates  of 
the  republican  party  t— A.  1  could  not. 

Q.  12.  How  were  the  men  generally  employed  in  the  navy-yard — upon  whose  recom- 
mendation f — ^A.  By  the  republican  committee,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  13.  Did  the  officials  in  the  navy-yard,  as  a  general  thing,  employ  any  workmen 
without  the  indorsement  of  the  republican  executive  committee  f — A.  They  had  to  be 
indorsed  by  the  republican  executive  committee. 

Q.  14.  Yon  have  stated  that  you  voted  for  me  in  the  November  election ;  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  whether  that  vote  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  discharge  from  the  navy-yard  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1874  ?— A.  I  believe  it  did. 

Q.  15.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  that  bubject  from  any  official  in  the  navy-yard  T 
If  so,  state  it. — A.  Not  officially.  I  was  challenged  by  one  oif  the  bosses  by  the  name  of 
Patrick  McDonough :  he  came  under  the  ship's  bottom,  where  I  was  at  work ;  says  to 
me,  **  Jess,  I  am  told  you  voted  the  conservative  ticket."  **  Pat,  I  did  vote  the  con- 
servative ticket,  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  John  Goode."  He  says.  "  I  understand  that  you  got 
whipped  by  the  conservatives.'*'  I  told  him,  no,  that  I  did  not.  It  was  some  prejudice 
that  existed  a  long  time  that  got  me  hit. 

Q.  16.  Was  any  pecuniary  assessment  made  upon  you,  as   an  employ^  in  the  ^*^" 
yard,  or  did  you  pay  any  money  without  assessment  for  Mr.  Piatt's  election  purpo^®?'^ 
during  the  last  congressional  campaign  f    If  so,  state  fully  all  you  know  about  it.^       *^ 
I  had  a  written  circular  passed  to  me  with  the  request  for  a  day's  pay.     In  ^^^^.^^ft^atr 
lar  I  saw  where  the  bosses  had  to  pay  |20,  the  qnartermen  $10,  the  eighthmen  ^*  ^  tiO 
class  mechanics  $3  20,  second-class  $.3 ;  and  about  the  19th  of  October,  1874, 1  ^ V^aa 
Mr.  Smith  about  this  pay.    I  told  him  that  I  was  in  here  only  a  short  time ;  ^^^^Hat  ^® 
only  able  to  pay  $2.    He  told  me  that  would  not  do ;  he  wanted  the  wlioVe  'y  ^ 
was  tired  of  it. 

Q.  17.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  t — A.  I  give  him  $2.  artvV^^» 

Q.  18.  Who  is  the  Mr.  Smith  to  whom  you  have  referred  ? — A.  Wil\\^^  "€*•  * 
foreman,  or  the  boss  of  the  shipwrights,  under  whom  I  worke<l.  ^     a^. 

Q.  19.  Did  you  pay  that  money  willingly  or  not  T — ^A.  I  did  not  pay   V V,  "^'^^^    \o^ft* 

Q.  20.  What,  then,  induced  you  to  pay  it  t — A.  Thinking  it  would   Sv^^we  ^^  * 
job.  ^  ^^  e 

Q.  21.  Was  it  or  not  generally  understood,  so  far  as  you  know,  ^'^a^^^.^^^   \\\e^^^^ 
ployed  in  the  navy-yard,  that  if  they  failed  to  meet  the  assessment  "^^^m,/^   ^V^^*  tvvt^ 
would  result  in  their  discharge  or  deprive  them  of  a  job  T — A.  As  a  g^ ^^^^^<A.  0^^   ■ 
thought  it  best  to  pay  it,  in  my  opinion.  ^^^l^»^  ^ 

Q.  22.  Was  it,  or  not,  generally  understood,  among  the  men  enaplo-^;^         •  a^     ^c 
yard  during  the  late  congressional  campaign,  that  they  would  be  ex^i^^^^^^^Jg^  ^^^ns 
Mr.  Piatt,  and  that  if  they  failed  to  do  so  they  would  incur  the  hosti  Vt'  ^^i^*^<o^ 
controlled  the  patrooage  in  the  navy-yard  ?— -A.  It  was,  in  my  opinio x^^^^^VV^^ 

Q.  23.  How  manv  men  were  employed  in  the  navy-yard  during  til^^'^^^^o^*  \|vc£^^^, 
there,  from' the  4th  of  August  to  the  11th  November,  1874,  accordita^  "^^  ^^\fy  "S*^^ 
edge,  information,  and  belief? — A.  To  my  belief,  in  the  construction   c:;^  ^^^^^c^*^^^ 


was  two  hundred  men  on  the  ship-carpenter's  roll.    Some  were  put  ^*=*:fV;^^«tv  P^t®  ®^ 
who  were  not.    There  was  about  for  hundred  laborers  during  the  mcz^^-J^    c)  *'^-*t\v  ®* 


that  department,  two  hundred  more  than  was  needed,  to  the  bestt      o^"*"^?©^  ^^ 
There  was  some  imported  from  Isle  of  Wight  and  worked  on  the  sta  *<^^^»»^j|,  -** 


who  were  no  ship-carpenters— one  from  Isle  of  Wight  and  one  fr^"^^*^^^*     ^^ 


'ro' 


vr  two  previoQB  to  the  election  f — A.  I  did ;  the  oight  before  the  election. 
Who  presided  over  that  meetlDg  f — A.  James  H.  CLeinentB. 
Does  Mr.  Jamee  H.  Clements  hold  any  Federal  appointment  in  Portsmouth  f — 
ws.    He  is  postmaster,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past. 
Did  yoa  hear  any  instractions  given  at  that)meeting  by  Mr.  Clements  the  chair- 
by  any  one  else,  as  to  how  the  voters  should  receive  their  tickets  on  election - 
IT  they  should  hold  them,  and  how  they  should  deposit  them  in  the  ballot-box  T 
te  what  they  were  fiilly. — ^A.  Mr.  Clements  told  them  he  did  not  want  '*  no 
out,"  and  '*  no  lagging"  the  vigilance  committee.    One  must  hold  the  tickets^ 
give  the  ticket  to  the  man  that  was  going  to  vote.    The  voter  must  hold  it 
od  so  it  can  be  seen  when  he  deposited  it,  so  the  vigilance  cooimittee-man  can 
deposit  it ;  when  he  deposited  it  right,  he  was  to  be  tallied. 
Was  any  proclamation  made  or  notice  given  of  the  names  of  the  committee- 
n  whom*  the  voters  should  receive  their  tickets? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    It 
when  I  got  in,  and  the  voting  was  all  through  with. 
Where  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  voted  in  the  Second  ward. 

le  same  effect  are  the  depositioDS  of  Williain  W.  Bain,  p.  234  ;  of 
W.  Glover,  p.  266;  of  Joseph  Broughton,  p.  283;  of  Francis 
l309;  bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  nmltiply  illustrations  of  what 
iian  in  the  country  knows  is  the  invariable  practice  in  all  the 
re  departments  of  the  Government — never  to  such  an  extent  as 
he  present  administration. 

B  investigation  of  the  New  York  customhouse  in  1872,  it  was 
that  official  positions  were  frequently  the  price  of  partisan  serv- 
Vol.  iii,  p.  608.) 

Mr.  Howe  : 

r,  what  efforts  have  General  Arthur,  or  Mr.  Cornell^  or  Mr.  Lafiin,  or  Mr.  Dar- 
9  to  control  the  political  action  of  their  suhordiuates  f — A.  The  only  special 
^  I  have  on  that  subject  is  thai  every  single  one  of  their  subordinates  has  to  ctot  in 
political  way.  There  are  a  few  men  there  who  I  know  are  forced,  in  order  to  keep 
%to  do  just  exactly  contrary  to  what  they  believe  to  be  right, 
r,  who  are  those  7 — A.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  them  if  I  can  help  it,  because 
\  of  them  would  be  turned  oat  ot  office.    (Examination  of  General  George  W. 
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ige  702,  same  volume,  deposition  of  James  L.  Hastie : 

at  was  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Murphy's  agent  to  you  ?    Just  repeat  the  offer 

him  in  case  yon  would  leave  your  place  upon  the  ticket  and  allow  Mr.  £.  D. 

o  go  to  the  convention  in  your  stead. — A.  That  I  oould  take  a  sheet  of  white 

wriie  my  own  terms  for  myself  and  friends  in  the  district.    Any  positions  that  I 

to  select  would  be  given. 


^«.tf».«*«M       «  ««        ^**«%       TT«««^^%.^  W^tf%^«k.«*  «*^^«*»«tt^#k  «  W«  ^^^ 
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However  open  to  reprobation  such  attempts  at  coercion  of  opinion 
may  be,  no  one  can  suppose  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  inter- 
fere, excepting  by  the  control  vested  in  each  house  respectively  over  its 
own  membership. 

SOCIAL  OSTRACISM. 

Testimony  was  taken  to  prove  the  unwillingness  of  the  southern 
white  people  to  associate  intimately  with  many  of  the  witnesses. 
Judging  from  the  account  given  of  themselves  by  those  who  made  this 
complaint,  the  undersigned  are  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  parties 
complained  of,  and  do  not  believe  that  in  the  Northern  States  the  social 
standing  of  these  witnesses  could  be  very  high,  or  intimacy  with  them 
generally  desired.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  absurd  to  suggest  the  rega- 
lation  of  private  intimacies  and  associations  by  act  of  Congress.  His- 
tory has  been  read  in  vain  if  the  folly  and  futility  of  all  such  attempts 
be  not  admitted.  Time,  the  great  healer  of  grief,  may  steep  in  oblivion 
the  memory  of  the  great  losses  with  which  the  people  of  the  South  have 
in  the  providence  of  God  been  visited.  But  the  wounds  are  too  recent 
not  to  be  touched  gently.  The  members  of  many  a  household  in  Mis- 
sissippi are  clad  in  the  garb  of  woe,  and  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives 
are  pale  with  sorrows  that  will  not  cease  until  the  union  with  their  loved 
and  lost  shall  come  with  the  end  of  their  earthly  troubles. 

Into  these  associations  a  stranger  may  not  intrude;  a  man  of  feeling 
would  not  if  he  could,  and  an  unfeeling  man  should  be  repelled. 

The  fireside  of  a  citizen,  however  humble,  is  a  domain  which  neither 
congressional  committees  nor  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  enter  unbidden 
by  its  owner.  Nothing  in  the  letter  or  spirit,  the  theory  or  practice  of 
American  government,  even  suggests  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  we  thus 
dismiss  the  subject. 

INTERFERENCE  BY  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY 

in  the  State  elections  and  internal  affairs  of  the  State  has,  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  frequently  taken  place,  and  never  without  deplorable 
and  disastrous  results ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  applications  of 
minorities,  defeated  by  the  popular  vote,  t^  be  nevertheless  installed 
in  office,  has  never  been  denied  by  the  Federal  authorities  without  such 
denial  being  followed  by  beneficent  results. 

Such  interference  has  always  been  followed  (and  very  naturally)  by 
local  discontent  and  disorder,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama, 
while  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
sas, are  living  proofs  in  their  increased  prosperity  and  tranquility,  of 
the  wisdom  of  noninterference. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RACE 

Will  continue  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  people  of  this  nation ; 
and  it  is  not  the  duty  or  purpose  of  the  undersigned  to  do  more  at  pres- 
ent than  recognize  its  existence  and  refer  to  its  solution  as  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  relations  of  the  African  to 
the  white  races  in  the  United  States  do  not  stand  alone  fo'r  considera 
tion ;  but  on  our  Pacific  coa^t  the  dark  shadow  of  an  Asiatic  horde 
hangs  lowering  over  the  white  population,  and  has  aroused  their  gravest 
apprehensions. 
The  African  race  is  now  admitted  fully  to  the  rights  of  American 
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citizenship.  Under  the  fifteenth  amendment  all  power  to  discriminate 
as  to  the  right  to  vote  "on  account  of  race^  is  inhibited  to  the  States 
and  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  between  the  admission  of  the  Mongolians*  to  the  privilege  of 
sofifrage,  there  now  stands  but  the  frail  barrier  of  a  single  word  of  the 
naturalization  laws  to  be  added  or  subtracted  at  the  will  of  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  which  can  close  or  open  to  the  teeming  oriental 
populations  unobstructed  opportunity,  by  their  mere  numbers,  to  con- 
trol our  elections,  and  our  Governments,  State  and  Federal. 

The  vastuess  and  gravity  of  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  further  dis- 
cussion in  this  report. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  Mississippi  in  June,  1876,  will 
conclade  this  report. 

A  rapid  journey  by  railway  brought  the  committee  to  the  town  of 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  examination  of  witnesses,  who 
were  all  ready  and  in  attendance,  having  been  summoned  in  advance  by 
telegraph  from  Washington,  commenced  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  and 
continued  all  day  and  every  day  from  June  9  to  June  27,  when,  by 
traveling  all  night,  we  reached  the  little  village  of  Aberdeen,  in 
Monroe  County,  and,  after  three  days  of  close  labor  there,  returned  to 
Washington.  No  act  of  a  turbulent  or  disorderly  nature  was  witnessed 
by  the  committee,  and  no  signs  of  enmity  or  incivility  were  exhibited; 
but  on  the  contrary,  courtesy  and  respect  were  on  all  hands  extended 
to  the  committee. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  was  apparent  in  their  garb,  the  appearance 
of  their  houses,  and  the  marked  absence  of  good  and  comfortable 
vehicles. 

Tlie  want  of  horses  or  equipages  for  ordinary  pleasure  was  frankly 
stated  to  the  undersigned  by  sundry  gentlemen,  who  regretted  their  in- 
ability to  allow  us  to  see  the  surrounding  country,  simply  because  they 
and  their  families  were  too  poor  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  a  drive. 

Large  numbers  of  ladies  in  Mississippi,  delicately  nurtured  and  care- 
fully educated,  are  compelled  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  their  hoitse- 
holds  unaided  by  domestic  servants. 

This  great  change  in  their  mode  of  life  and  fortunes  induces  them  to 
conceal  their  wants  from  a  stranger's  eye,  and  frequently  forbids  that 
oi)eu-handed  hospitality  once  so  characteristic  of  southern  households. 

The  only  exhibition  of  pleasure-seeking  witnessed,  was  by  the  colored 
people,  whose  processions  pjissed  the  committee-room,  and  whose  holi- 
day excursions  by  railway  started  from  the  depot  opposite- 

The  only  cannon-sound  was  from  their  republican  ratification  meeting, 
and  theirs  was  the  only  music  heard  by  us  in  Mississippi. 

The  poverty  of  the  colored  people  also  was  often  painfully  apparent 
in  the  groups  of  witnesses  who  clustered  upon  the  long  galleries, 
wretched  in  appearance  and  miserably  clad,  giving  to  the  hotel  the  ap- 
ance  of  a  county  alms-house. 

The  reformation  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  Mississip^ 
by  the  party  in  control  since  January,  187G,  has  thus  been  important 
and  marked  with  great  benefits  to  the  entire  community. 

The  judiciary  has  been  purified  and  elevated  by  the  appointment  of 
men  learned  in  the  law  and  irreproachable  in  character  to  the  bench. 
The  far-reaching  and  beneficent  infiuences  of  this  single  reform  can 
scarcely  be  overstated,  and  the  blessing  to  flow  to  all  classes  of  society 
and  all  races  of  men  in  the  pure  and  equal  administration  of  public 
justice  may  be  now  hopefully  looked  for. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  C.  Watson,  a  citizen  of  the  highest  reputation, 
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both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man,  testified  on  this  subject  as  follows :  At 
page  1013. 

Q.  6peakiD{(  irrespective  of  party  in  the  State,  what  was  the  effect  upon  public 
opiDioD  of  the  coarse  of  administration  which  yon  have  here  detailed  as  to  toe  growth 
of  confidence  or  dissatisfaction  therein  f— A.  It  created  great  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction. Many  of  the  republican  party  became  as  violent  opponents  of  Governor  Ames 
as  the  democrats  were  or  ever  haa  been. 

Q.  I  wonld  ask  you  what,  in  your  Judgment  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  was  the  effect  of  the  discord  in  the  dominant  party  in 
the  election  in  1875  f— A.  I  think  the  split  in  the  party  contributed  more  to  tne  over- 
throw of  Ames  than  any  other  single  cause.  And  in  this  way:  the  negroes  hearing 
their  own  men  abusing  each  other,  seemed  to  be  bewildered. 

I  traveled  over  the  State  a  good  deal  during  the  last  canvass.    I  addressed  the  j>eo- 

?le  at  this  place,  (Jackson,)  and  I  addressed  them  at  Canton,  at  Winona,  at  Oxford, 
'aylor's  Depot,  Hernando,  Senatobia,  and  some  other  places,  "besides  in  MaishtU 
County,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  people. 

Q.  With  both  parties  f — A.  Yes,  and  I  noticed  a  very  great  change  in  the  negroes. 
Before,  they  had  been  unwilling  to  hear  any  but  their  own  speakers,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  confidence  in  anybody  else.  Last  fall,  long  before  the  election,  they  were  com- 
ing out  to  hear  the  democratic  speakers.  They  were  conversing  with  democrats,  and 
before  the  day  of  election  a  good  many  had  openly  avowed  themselves  democrats.  In 
my  county  and  in  others,  of  which  1  heard,  a  great  many  had  joined  clubs,  and  I  noticed, 
freqoently,  one  or  two  who  would  first  go  and  hear;  then  they  would  converse  witb 
me,  and  tneir  change  was  as  gradual  and  slow  as  it  well  could  have  been.  Finally  tbej 
would  avow  themselves  democrats  and  become  more  enthusiastic  than  anybody  else. 
Such  changes  were  usual  throughout  the  State  before  the  day  of  the  election,  and  I 
heard  many  of  them  say,  "  Well,  we  have  made  nothing  yet  by  the  republican  party ; 
they  have  done  us  no  good,  and  I  reckon  it  is  possibly  best  to  have  a  change.  We  will 
trv  it.''  I  don't  pretend  to  give  their  exact  language,  but  the  substance  of  what  many 
said. 

Q.  Since  the  election  have  you  observed  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  colored 
popolation  in  regard  to  this  change  of  administration  f — A.  I  thiok  there  has  been 
more  of  contentment,  and  auiet,  and  satisfaction  among  the  negroes  since  the  last  elec- 
tion than  has  before  existed  in  the  State  since  reconstruction. 

Q.  Excluding  yourself,  of  course,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  present  state  of  judi- 
ciary, both  as  to  the  chancery,  circuit  court,  and  the  supreme  court  f — A.  1  regard  the 
improvement  as  very  great — very  great. 

Q.  Have  the  offices  of  chancellor  been  refilled  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  circuit  judges  also  refilled  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  men,  as  to  legal  attainment  and  character,  have  these  ap- 
pointments been  drawn  f — A.  They  have  been  made  from  a  class  of  lawyers  who  had 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  who  were  competent  to  fill  the  places.  The  supreme 
court  bench,  with  Simrall,  appointed  by  Alcorn,  and  Campbell,  and  Chalmers,  ap- 
pointed by  our  present  governor.  Governor  Stone,  in  point  of  capacity,  integrity,  and 
character,  is  equal  to  any  court  in  the  Union,  and  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
chancellors  or  circuit  judges  that  I,  myself,  as  governor,  wonld  not  have  appointed. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  charge  had  been  made  that  the  late  election  in  1875  was 
carried  by  a  general  system  of  intimidatiop  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
party  toward  their  political  opponents  in  this  State  f  I  will  ask  you  now,  what  is  your 
knowledge  and  your  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  statement? — A.  Well, 
so  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  ^oes,  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  approaching  intimi- 
dation by  the  whites.  Cases  of  intimidation  of  colored  voters  bv  colored  voters  did 
come  under  my  observation.  There  has  always  been  something  of  that,  but  much  less 
of  it  in  the  last  election  than  previously.  A  better  class  of  men,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  anti-radical  candidates  last  fall,  and  a  more  orderly  or  fairer  election  was  never 
held,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation. 

Judge  Campbell  of  the  supreme  court,  at  page  930,  says : 

Q.  Has  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  since  the  election  an  acquiescence  in  the 
change  of  affairs  in  the  State  ? — A.  Entirely  so ;  the  most  perfect  quiet  has  reigned 
throughout  Mississippi. 

Q.  Any  collision  between  the  races  since  that,  that  you  are  aware  of,  in  your  own 
section  of  the  country  f — A.  I  have  heard  none  anywhere  I  remember,  except  on  the 
borders  of  Mississippi  in  Louisiana.  This  matter  down  here,  that  is  known  through 
the  instrumentality  of  papers ;  I  have  heard  of  no  disturbance ;  perfect  quiet  has  reigned 
throughout  the  State  except  that. 

Q.  State  what  has  been  since  1875  the  effect  of  this  change  of  administration  ;  if 
there  has  been  any  effect  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  f — A.  It  has 
been  most  inspiring,  decidedly  inspiring,  to  the  people. 
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I,  imsuDg  in  coem,  ana  i^reatea  wiin  Kinoness  uy  mem,  uui  laev  were  siiirrea  up 
»pes  were  created  in  their  bosoms  which  coald  not  be  realized.  And  there  are 
OQ8  men  among  them,  who,  catching  their  inspiration  from  their  leaders,  under- 
y  permeate  the  whole  race  with  it,  and  spreading  it  abroad  inciting  them  and  in- 
;  a  feeling,  when  there  would  have  been  no  such  feeling;  all  would  have  been 
ctory  between  the  whites  and  blacks  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  these 
s  who  andertook  to  nse  the  negroes  for  their  own  purposes. 
I  will  state  further  that  the  negroes  would  have  fared  just  as  well  and  better 
It  anv  interference  at  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  white  people,  who  have  far 
onaiaeration  and  kindness  for  them  than  these  men  who  make  loud  pretense  of 
levotion  to  them  for  mere  political  purposes. 

ow  the  negro  race  well ;  I  was  born  and  reared  among  them,  and  have  nothing 
world  bnt  the  kindest  feelings  for  them ;  and  in  my  private  life  and  in  public 
they  will  all  testify  who  have  been  brought  within  my  influence,  I  have  treated 
rith  great  consideration.  When  on  the  bench,  where  they  had  against  them  the 
1  prejudice  unhappily  existing  to  a  great  extent  in  the  minds  of  their  late  mas- 
[ainst  thesewly  enfranohisea  race,  I  was  anxious  to  secure  them  from  injustice 
rhite  jurors,  even  more  so  than  if  they  had  been  white  people.  I  have  always 
ij  feelings  of  the  utmost  kindness  toward  them,  and  have  now. 
i  prepared  to  assert  that  they  have  done  wonderfully  well  under  the  circum- 
^  and  would  have  done  far  better  but  for  the  interference  of  politicians  who 
sm  up  and  use  them  for  their  own  benefit.  They  have  been  badly  taught  and 
and  been  used  as  mere  puppets  to  a  large  extent. 

B  redaction  of  expoDses  by  the  last  legislature  was  positive  and 
y  satisfactory  to  all  tax-payers. 

d  condition  of  public  schools  is  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  the 
sion  for  their  maintenance  has  been  increased  by  the  appropria- 
>f  certain  license  fees  and  fines  to  their  support.  Under  the  act 
r6,  the  democratic  legislature  provided  that  the  public  shools  should 
ept  open  five  months  in  the  year  instead  of  four  months  as  had 
before  provided.  The  constitution  guarantees  free  schools.  (See 
477,  deposition  of  E.  Barksdale.) 

this  subject  the  following  extract  from  the  Associated  Press 
t  is  x>ertinent  and  interesting: 

:  Fkabody  School  Fuxd. — On  Friday  last  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund 
ling  the  public  schools  at  the  South  held  a  meeting  at  the  Greenbrier  White 
nr  Springs,  at  which  the  report  mskde  by  Dr.  Sears  of  his  last  yeai'^s  work  was 
•ed.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  Dr.*  Sears  disbursed  from  the  fund  under  his 
i  bnt  a  small  amount  to  South  Carolina,  Florida,  aud  Louisiana,  because  those 
do  not  foster  public  education.  In  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  the  republi- 
ave  had  possession  of  the  government  for  years  past.  In  Florida  the  democrats 
inly  recently  had  any  chance  of  carrying  the  State.    Yet  in  these  three  States, 
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of  the  pork  and  beef  heretofore  purchased  abroad  will  be  raised  within 
the  State. 

With  the  increased  acreage  of  corn  and  the  fine  crops  of  their  great 
staple  of  cotton,  the  prospects  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Mississippi 
in  the  present  year  are  favorable. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

If  it  be  designed  that  our  form  of  government  should  be  continued, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  sworn  duty  of  every  Senator  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  every  officer  of  the  Government,  to  respect  and  obey  the 
limitations  upon  power  imposed  by  our  written  charter. 

Whatever  may  be  our  individual  opinions  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  a  given  condition  of  affairs,  the  power,  and  with  it  the  duty,  to  in- 
terfere must  be  found  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  otherwise  such  interference  is  law-breaking  and  not 
laicmaking. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  The  Collector 
vs.  Day,  (11  Wallace,  Rep.,  p.  — ,)  through  the  lips  of  that  venerable  and 
lamented  jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  described  the  relative  powers  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  following  words,  which  we 
commend  to  the  respect  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Senate : 

It  is  a  familiar  rnle  of  constrnction  of  the  Constitation  of  the  Union  that  the  sov- 
ereign powers  vested  in  the  State  governments  by  their  respectijfe  constitutions 
remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitatiou 
in  this  respect  might  not  be  misunderstood,  this  rule  of  interpretation  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments,  namely  :  "  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  can  claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted 
to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually  granted  must  be  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly given,  or  given  by  necessary  implication. 

The  General  Government  and  the  States,  although  both  exist  within  the  same  terri- 
torial limits,  are  separate  find  distinct  sovereignties,  acting  separately  and  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  within  their  respective  spheres.  The  former  in  its  appropriate 
sphere  is  supreme  ;  but  the  States  within  the  limits  of  their  powers  not  granted,  or,  in 
tne  language  of  the  tenth  amendment,  ^^  reserved,"  are  as  independent  of  the  Ganeral 
Government  as  that  Government  within  its  sphere  is  independent  of  the  States. 

Such  being  the  separate  and  independent  condition  of  the  States  in  our  complex 
system,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  so  indispen- 
sable that  without  them  the  Greneral  Government  itself  would  disappear  from  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  is,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, the  sole  judge  of  the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its 
members.  Contests  for  membership  and  admission  to  that  body  must 
be  settled  by  that  body  alone.    This  Senate  has  no  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  securer  to  the  respective 
houses  of  its  legislature  the  same  exclusive  power  in  the  same  frame  of 
words,  and  it  cannot  be  lawfully  overthrown  by  the  United  Stat-es. 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  Walton,  the  present  United  States  district  at- 
torney of  Mississippi,  at  page  63,  exhibits  his  and  Governor  Ames's 
views  of  the  late  election: 

Q.  Has  any  department  of  the  government  in  Mississippi,  or  any  authority,  State  or 
Federal,  questioned  the  legality  of  the  present  legislature  T— A.  I  believe  not,  sir 
That  is  to  say,  no  authority.  State  or  Federal,  nor  department  of  the  government  in 
Mississippi  has  questioned  the  legality  of  the  present  legislature.  There  has  been  a 
popular  charge  that  it  was  a  legislature  elected  by  intimidation  ;  but  then,  while  they 
nave  questioned  it  unofficially,  they  have  recognized  the  legality  of , the  legislature  by 
their  official  intercourse  with  it. 

Q.  Have  not  both  the  judicial  and  executive  authority  of  the  State  repeatedly  recog- 


titled  to  decide  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  other  members  to  their  seats. 
ndeil,  however,  that  a  good  many  of  the  members  had  been  illegally  elected. 
t  that  that  was  a  question  which  there  was  a  legal  body  there  to  determine  T — 
there  was  a  legal  body  there  composed  of  repablicans  who  had  been  elected 
any  improper  influence,  and  democrats  who  were  elected  peacefully  in  suffl- 
nbers  to  constitute  a  majority  of  each  house.  I  remember  his  making  that  re- 
me  in  January,  shortly  after  the  legislature  met.  He  did  not  give  that  as  his 
Dr  recognizing  the  legislature  in  his  official  capacity;  but  tlie  two  things 
themselves  together  in  my  mind. 

statement  of  the  result  of  the  election  by  Governor  Ames,  and 
e  late  legislature  was  a  legal  bodj-,  is  more  than  sustained  by  the 
ny. 

ting  the  exceptional  counties  where  fraud  or  violence  may  be 
ed  to  have  nullified  the  elections  in  those  special  and  few  locali- 
;ill  enough  lawfully  and  peaceably  elected  members  of  both 
es  of  the  legislature  remain  unimpeached,  in  any  quarter  and  by 
tness,  to  form  more  than  a  quorum  duly  qualified  to  organize  the 
iies  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

T.  F.  BAYARD, 

J.  E.  Mcdonald. 
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3EST  Ames  snorn  and  Gxamined. 

GovEENOE  Ames's  official  becobd. 
y  the  CnAiBSiAN : 

;ion.  Please  state  jour  age  and  residence. — Aoswer,  Age,  40  j 
pe,  Natchez,  Miss. 

."hat  oflieial  relatione,  if  any,  liave  you  held  to  the  people  or  the 
inent  of  MissisippiT — A.  I  have  held  the  position  of  governor 
S74  uutil  last  March, 
'reviona  to  that  time  what  relations,  if  any,  did  yoa  hold  to  the 

of  the  Slatel — A.  I  represented  them  in  the  Uuited  States  Seu- 

sonie  four  years. 
iVhat  position,  if  any,  did  yon  occupy  in  Mississippi  during  the 

of  reconstruction  I — A.  I  was  military  governor  aiid  provisional 
lor. 

How  long  did  yon  occcpy  these  positions  in  Mississippi!— A.  I 
lilitary  governor  nearly  a  year,  both  the  military  commander  and 
ional  governor  about  a  year  and  a  half.  That  is,  my  entire  term 
h)  a  year  and  a  half. 

What  knowledge,  if  any,  have  ynii  of  the  events  in  Mississippi  in 
■ar  1875,  preceding  the  elei'tion  T — A.  I  was,  from  my  position  as 
uor,  tboronghly  conversant  with  all  events  that  transpired  during 
Fction.    I  received  unmerons  commnnictions  from  all  parts  of  the 

from  the  leading  men,  generally  those  of  my  own  party — the  re- 
aii  parly — informing  me  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
Of  what  had  actually  taben  place,  or  what  they  anticipated  would 
>laceT — A.  Of  what  had  actually  taken  place  and  what  was  antici- 
t  Judging  by  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  difterent  sections.  Of 
^  there  were  anticipations  of  trouble  before  any  serious  events 
:ed. 

CLrSTON  AND  YAZOO  RIOTS. 
K  two  months  previous  to  the  election  there  was  a  very  serious 
bance  in  Clinton,  Binds  County,  which  probably  was  one  of  the 
iQthreaks.    It  was  doubtless  the  event  at  that  time.    There  were 

events  which  occurred  some  little  time   previous  t^  that,  of 
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events  was  the  expulsion  of  tbe  sberiff'of  Yazoo  County  from  bis  county, 
which  occurred,  I  think,  the  first  day  of  September. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  A.  T.  Morgan.  The  disturbance  oc 
curred  at  a  political  meeting.  He  was  the  speaker  of  tbe  evening.  H 
asserts  that  his  political  opponents  created  the  disturbance.  One  mai 
was  killed  and  another  wounded,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  hi 
life,  and  has  not  since,  I  believe,  returned  to  the  county. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  subsequent  to  that  time  (I  may  not  be  acci 
rate  about  the  date)  the  Clinton  riot  occurred.  There  was  a  polities 
gathering,  and  1  believe  each  side  charged  the  other  side  with  being  tb 
cause  of  the  disturbance  there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  it  wa 
to  intimidate  the  republicans  so  that  they  abandoned  the  canvass  sal 
stantially. 

SIMILAR  DISTURBANCES  IN  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

Before  the  election,  events  occurred  in  nearlj^  every  large  republica 
county  in  the  State,  of  this  character. 

In  the  counties  bordering  upon  Alabama  the  o£Qcials  anticipated  a 
influx  of  Alabamians.  I  believe  that  after  the  election  they  asserte 
that  these  men  did  come  into  the  State.  They  reported  lo  me  that  theK 
was  no  fair  election  in  those  and  adjacent  counties.  Of  course,  I  kno^ 
of  nothing  personally  except  so  far  as  my  correspondence  and  my  pel 
sonal  intercourse  with  the  sheriff's  and  peace-officers  of  these  couutie 
wouUi  indicate.  My  personal  knowledge  is  confined  entirely  to  the  iir 
mediate  locality  where  I  was.  Because  of  this  state  of  affairs,  au« 
alter  consultation  with  political  friends,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  b 
impossible,  under  that  emergency  which  then  existed,  to  get  the  legis 
lature  together. 

The  intimidation  was  quite  thorough  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Stati 
I  know  that  in  Hinds  County  the  canvass  was  substantially  abandoned 
the  republican  candidates  and  orators  hesitated  to  undertake  it,  an< 
the  general  speakers  abandoned  the  whole  contest,  to  a  very  great  es 
tent,  almost  entirel3\ 

THE  president's  ACTION. 

In  view  of  that  state  of  affairs,  I  applied  to  the  President  of  th 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  which  was  no 
granted.  Subsequently  the  Attorney-General,  1  presume  at  the  sug 
gestion  of  the  President,  sent  an  agent  and  two  detectives,  at  my  re 
quest.  It  was  suggested  that  some  disinterested  parties  should  be.  sen 
to  Mississippi — those  who  were  not  friends  on  the  one  side  or  the  other- 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  agent  sent 
He  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  through  his  detectives  ascertained 
very  thoroughly  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  I  would  suggest  that  hi 
official  correspondence  with  the  Attorney-General  should  be  obtaine<J 
I  think  it  was  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  as  private  and  confidential 
and  it  would  be  better,  probably,  to  obtain  the  original  documents  thai 
for  me  to  give  my  impressions  or  remembrance  of  what  they  were. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  Mr.  Chase  there  ? — A.  He  was  there  probabl; 
a  month  and  a  half  previous  to  the  election,  and  he  remained  there  unti 
after  the  election. 

Q.  The  election  occurred  when  ! — A.  I  think  on  the  first  Tuesday  afte 
the  first  Monday  in  November ;  I  think  the  4th  of  November.  I  thin! 
he  was  there  about  a  month  and  a  half;  certainly  a  full  month.  He  cai 
give  the  condition  of  affairs  there  probably  better  than  1  can. 

THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

It  was  agreed  in  order  that  bloodshed  might  be  avoided  that  ther 


I 
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sbooldbe  what  was  called  a  "treaty  of  peace,''  to  the  effect  that  some 
militia  that  I  had  organized  should  Dot  be  used  unless  they  were  called 
for  by  peace-officers  to  keep  the  i>eace. 

Q.  Wbo  were  the  parties  to  this  agreement ! — A.  The  chairm<'\o  of 
the  (leraocratic  state  executite  committee,  one  J.  Z.  George,  a  promi- 
;  Dent  citizen  of  the  city  of  Jackson  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  leading  man  of 
I  the  democratic  party  in  Mississippi  was  a  party  to  it,  that  is,  Mr.  Barks- 
I  dale,  editor  of  the  **  Clarion,"  although  he  was  not  present  at  tne  con- 
I  ference.  It  was  the  leading  democratic  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
f  son,  ami  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  who  represented  the  party 
I  tbroa<;h  its  official  organization.  The  understanding  was,  that  in 
•  ease  the  militia  was  not  used  they  should  maintain  the  peace  at  the 
j  election  and  seizure  a  fair  election.  I  gave  them  credit  for  the  capacity 
I  80  to  do,  and  at  the  interview  I  was  led  to  believe  they  would  do  it. 
»      As  to  their  cjq)acity,  of  course  there  was  no  question. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  this  agreement  take  effect — when  was  it 
made?— A.  I  cannot  give  the  date  exactly  just  at  present. 

Q.  Was  it  in  writing? — A.  Our  interview  was  an  oral  interview. 
The  democracy  ha<l  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  various  parts  of 
the  Suite,  rather  adjacent  to  Jackson,  to  meet  on  a  certain  day;  and 
this  understanding  between  Mr.  George  fyui  his  friends  and  myself  was 
re^iortecl  by  him  to  this  meeting,  and  they  made  a  report  of  this  under- 
standing, which  was  submitted  to  me  in  writing  and  acquiesced  in.  I 
tbiuk  it  was  some  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

REPUBLICANS  REPORT  DISTURBANCES. 

The  understanding  was  that  there  should  be  a  fair  election  ;  but  the 
repttblicans  all  over  the  Stiite  reported  to  me  subsequent  to  that  time 
tliat  there  whs  still  no  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  ;  that  they  were 
being  intimidated  constantly.  Perhaps  half  the  time  had  expired  from 
theiinjeof  the  treaty  of  i)eace  until  the  election  before  1  was  myself 
convinced  that  the  republicans  of  the  State  would  have  no  opportunity 
for  a  fair  election. 

Q.  (By Mr. Cameron.)  Will  you  state  generally  what  kind  of  intiraida- 
tiou8  were  used,  so  far  as  you  can  now  recollect,  and  whether  you  know  it 
of  jonrown  knowledge  or  from  official  communications! — A.  1  stated  at 
first  that  I  could  not  very  well  tell  you  what  was  transpiring,  of  my  own 
Pwsonal  knowledge.  Of  course  no  one  attempted  to  intimi<late  me  person- 
%;uoonecameandmadeany  threats  to  me;  bntthe  republicans  tbrough- 
oot  the  State  were  writing  to  me  constantly,  and  coming  to  me  con- 
stantly, and  making  such  representations;  that  is,  that  they  were 
thnjatened  to  be  driven  off  the  plantations ;  they  were  threatened  with 
bann,  with  danger,  if  they  persisted  in  voting  the  republican  ticket.  I 
can  give  you  the  names  of  any  number  of  people  in  various  parts  of 
^he  State  who  would  give  you  detailed  information  in  reference  to  the 
distarbances  and  events  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  our  election, 
audi  can  give  you  the  letters  that  I  have  received. 

CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  HINDS   COUNTY. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Perhaps,  as  to  the  names,youhadbetterprepare 
ahjjt.  You  can  produce  a  list  of  such  names  as  you  have? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  coarse  1  can  myselt  give  only  hearsay  evidence,  except  as  to  what  oc- 
<^rred  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  Hinds  Couny  1  know  that  the  can- 
vass was  substantially  abandonet) ;  that  men  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  go  out 
aiHl  canvass.  The  feeling  was  very  bitter  and  very  strong.  Of  course  it 
^a«  porely  political. 

Q.  In  Hinds  County  were  any  persons  injured  or  maltreated  in  any 
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way? — A.  The  Clinton  riot  occurred  in  Hinds  County.    Clinton  is  t 
miles  west  of  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  Clinton  during  or  after  the  riot  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  official  letters  or  reports  from  any  person  in  rel 
ence  to  that  riot? — A.  I  had  official  comufunications  from  the  sheriff 
the  county. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  What  is  his  name?— A.  W.  H.  Harne.y.    Tb 
were,  I  think,  two  white  men  killed  and  three  or  four  colored  men  on 
day  of  the  riot ;  and  subsequently  there  was  one  white  man,  to  my  kno 
edge,  killed ;  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  negroes  killed  dur 
the  two  or  three  days  following. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  between  the  political  parties,  how  xm 
were  killed  on  each  side? — A.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  white  m 
democrats,  killed.  All  the  rest  were  republicans.  It  is  estimated  v 
ously  as  to  the  number  of  negroes  killed.  Some  put  it  as  high  as  twei 
five  or  thirty.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but  there  were  as  mj 
as  eight  or  ten  negroes  killed;  but  the  reports  at  first  were  very  ui 
liable,  and  there  might  not  have- been  so  many. 

I  saw  a  number  of  negroes  who  came  in  with  their  wounds.    Tl 
houses  were  visited  at  night,  and  for  a  week  or  two  it  was  reported  t 
large  numbers  of  negroes  abandoned  their  houses  and  slept  in 
swamps,  in  the  woods,  and  in  (he  cotton-fields  for  quite  a  period  of  ti 

I  know  the  city  of  Jackson  was  almost  literally  filled  with  negr< 
who  had  abandoned  their  work  on  the  plantations  and  fled  there 
safety.    We  found  it  was  difficult  to  feed  them,  they  were  so  numen 

PASSES  TO  NEGROES  BY  DEMOCRATIC   COMMITTEE. 

My  attention  was  subsequently  called  to  certain  passes,  or  s 
guards,  that  had  been  given  to  some  of  these  negroes  who  had  com< 
the  city,  by  the  chairman  of  the  State  democratic  committee,  and  v 
these  passes  they  returned  to  their  homes.  They  left  the  city  at  lei 
I  do  not  know  thatthey  returned  to  their  homes. 

Q.  Were  these  passes  given  to  them  after  they  arrived  at  Jacksoi 
order  to  let  them  go  home? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Neither  the  sheriff,  nor 
l)eace-officers  of  the  county,  nor  the  executive  officers  of  the  State  \^ 
able  to  give  any  protection  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  passes  were  a  protection  ! — A.  1 
not  know  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  regarded  by  the  negroes  ? — A.  T 
were  regarded  as  very  full  protections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McMillan.)  Who  were  they  given  by  ? — A.  The  chain 
of  the  State  democratic  committee,  Mr.  George.  I  saw  some  of  the  pas 
but  1  cannot  remember  their  phraseology.  I  saw,  probably,  two  or  tl 
passes,  and  it  was  reported  that  others  were  given.  This  was  in  Sept 
ber ;  the  cotton  was  just  out,  and  the  labor  of  the  hands  was  necessar; 
the  cotton-fields.  There  was  such  a  reign  of  terror  existing  at  the  t 
that  the  negroes  had  abandoned  the  plantations,  and  the  planters  ^ 
had  advanced  money  on  the  crop  could  not  well  afford  to  let  all 
hands  abandon  their  crops,  which  would  go  to  destruction.  I  ki 
from  hearsay  that  they  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to  have  those 
ored  men  who  had  abandoned  the  plantations  come  back  to  work, 
was  informed  that,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  these  means  were  resoi 
to,  of  furnishing  passes  or  giving  the  men  this  sort  of  security. 

Q.  (B,v  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  official  information  or  tr 
worthy  knowledge  from  other  sources  as  to  the  number  of  persons  woun 
in  the  Clinton  riot,  or  soon  after? — A.  No,  sir.    I  have  heard  numer 
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stetpinents,  and  my  conviction  is  that  immediately  after  the  event  the 
nnmber  reported  injured  was  generally  exaggerated.  So  in  this  matter 
of  the  Clinton  riot,  1  am  prepared  to  take  off  two-thirds  of  the  number 
first  stated  as  killed,  as  I  have  already  said ',  that  is  thirty. 

Q.  Yoa  are  speaking  now  of  the  number  killed  as  being  thirty ;  I 
asked  you  in  reference  to  the  number  wounded? — A.  1  do  not  know 
Low  many  were  wounded.  I  saw  some  myself.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  kept  quiet  and  out  of  sight.  There  was  a  very  great  teeling  of 
iotiinidation,  really  of  terror,  existing,  and  these  poor  negroes  were 
disposed  to  avoid  all  places  where  they  might  be  observed  ;  but  many 
did  come  into  town,  and  a  great  many  made  their  reports. 

EEPOETED  INTIMIDATIONS  IN  REPUBLICAN   COUNTIES. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  it  was  reported  to  me  that  in  nearly  every 
large  republican  county  of  the  State  there  were  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence; and  in  some  instances  a  use  of  and  a  parade  of  armed  men,  and 
the  firing  of  guns  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
republican  voters;  and  the  means  used  were  completely  successful.  As 
to  the  details  of  these  events,  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  ofificers 
of  thevarious  counties,  and  of  the  people  who  were  present  at  the  time. 

Id  some  counties  since  the  election,  or  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
republicans  were  driven  away,  and  have  not  dared  to  return,  or  did 
Qot  dare  to  return  for  about  a  month.  That  was  the  case  in  one  county, 
particalarly. 

Q.  What  county  was  thatt — A,  Amite  County,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  bordering  on  Louisiana.  Then  in  such  counties  as  Kemper 
and  Monroe,  and  other  counties,  there  was  no  election  held  substantially. 
One  of  the  sheriffs  had  held  office  in  Kemper  County  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  more  or  less,  and  had  been  a  very  popular  man.  He  was  a 
republican,  however,  and  the  sheriff,  and  he  had  to  abandon  all  attempts 
to  keep  the  i)eace  and  hold  an  election. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayaed.)  What  was  his  name  ?— A.  W.  W.^Chisholm. 


SECOXD  DAY. 

Washington,  March  28, 187G. 
CoQtinnation  of  the  examination  of  Adelbebt  Ames  : 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  in  reference  tointimidfi- 
tionin  the  canvass  or  at  the  election  T — A.  I  should  like  to  read  a  part 
of  my  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  this  elec- 
&D,  to  show  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  what  my  official  action  was. 
And  then  I  would  like  to  comment  on  certain  parts  of  the  message. 

Q.  Very  well ;  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  This  message  bears  date 
January  4 — the  day  the  legislature  met — and  is  addressed  to  the  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives. 

[Witness  reads  a  portion  of  his  message,  as  follows  :J 

GOVEBNOB  AMES'S  MESSAGE. 

State  of  Mississippi,  Executive  Office, 

Jackson  J  January  4,  187G. 

^9  ^  Snate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

.  b  the  discharge  of  a  doty,  incntubeDt  npon  mc,  of  giving  yon  information  concern- 

^^  (^  cuDditiou  and  interests  of  the  govirnmeut  and  State,  and  the  condition  of  the 
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people,  I  call  your  atteution  to  the  late  State  election,  and  the  events  incident  thereto, 
as  a  subject  whose  magnitude  and  importance  demands  tbe  wisest  and  calmest  cocbid- 
eration. 

On  tlie  fonrtb  day  of  September  last  a  political  meeting  at  Clinton,  Hinds  County, 
was  interfered  with  and  disperse<i  by  violence,  wbicb  resulted  in  tbe  death  of  a  ncui- 
bcr  of  persons,  and  which  was  followed,  subsequently,  by  tbe  pursuit  and  sbootiugof 
others,  by  armed  men  riding  through  the  country.  Impelled,  tbrough  fear  of  violence, 
men  abandoned  their  homes  and  tied  by  hundreds  to  this  city  for  safety. 

The  fifth  and  following  days  of  September  iound  this  city  crowded  with  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  uncon  scions  of  offense,  imploring  such  assistance  as  would  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  shield  them  in  ttie  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  labors* 

While  a  city  full  of  refugees  was  one  illustration  ot  the  violence  and  the  success  of 
lawlessness,  another  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  sherifTs  j709«e,  which  was  sent 
to  Clinton  from  this  point,  was  headed  by  a  dug  of  truce. 

At  this  juuctnre  business  was  suspended,  and  disquiet  or  terror  existed  in  the  roiods 
of  all.  The  authority  of  the  county  was  paralyzed.  The  sheriff  reported  his  utt«r 
helplessness  to  give  the  needed  protection.  It  thou  became  the  duty  of  the  Stat«  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  him  the  means  to  overcome  and  suppress  the  lawless  bands,  whicb, 
for  some  purpose  other  than  the  punishment  of  criminals,  had  established  so  lameDta 
ble  a  condition  of  affairs. 

The  spirit  which  precipitated  the  Clinton  outrage  by  no  means  had  its  origin  the' 
and  there.  Previous  to  that  day,  tbe  sheriffs  of  the  adjacent  counties  had  been  coo^ 
j)elled  by  force — or  what  is  substantially  the  same,  after  encountering  much  lawle* 
violence,  which  no  power  at  their  command  could  control — to  make  their  escape  b' 
yond  the  borders  of  their  counties,  leaving  them  without  the  chief  peace-officer  whic 
the  law  has  made  so  indispensable.  Nor  was  violence,  or  tbe  fear  uf  it,  confined  t 
two  or  three  counties.    Appeals  for  protection  and  aid  came  from  all  directions. 

The  State  was  without  a  militia  or  constabulary  force.  Although  previous  politic 
disturbances  had  occurred,  of  a  magnitude  too  great  for  local  or  State  authorities 
cope  with,  the  sentiment  against  a  militia,  or  other  armed  force,  was  so  powerful  ai 
^^o  general  as  to  prevent  its  succeeeful  organization.  This  hostile  sentiment  to  niai 
taming  peace  and  affording  protection  by  force,  was  chiefly  due  to  a  dread  of  a  conlli 
of  races.  While  one  part  of  the  people  were  thus  discountenancing  the  militia  in  t 
interest  of  peace,  another  part  was  converting  the  State  into  a  broad  military  encam 
meut,  which  called  forth  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  of  the  7th  September,  181 
commanding,  though  ineffectually,  their  disbandmeut.  The  evil  day  anticipated,  wh 
the  State  should  need  force  and  be  without  it,  hud  arrived. 

Under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  could  exist  only  in  a  State  whc 
the  inhabitants  are  of  two  distinct  races,  with  strong  race  prejudices  and  antaguuisu 
I  was  constrained  to  call  upon  the  National  Government  for  assistance  to  protect  agaii 
domestic  violence.  This  call  was  unsuccebsful.  It  was  followed  by  a  succession 
demonstrations  by  the  armed  part  of  the  people  toward  the  unarmed,  causing  a  fe 
iug  of  insecurity  and  danger,  which  continued  until  and  after  the  day  of  the  electic 

A  renewed  effort  to  organize  a  military  force  developed  the  deep-seated  bitterness 
tbe  race-issue,  and  the  extent  of  the  intimidation  which  prevailed. 

While  ap{>eals  for  aid  aud  protection  came  from  all  sides,  and  often  from  sheriffs, 
was  held  by  them  that  such  forces  as  might  be  organized  under  State  laws  could  u 
be  serviceable.  On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  prevailed  that  they  would  only  pi 
cipitate  the  conflict  it  was  sought  to  avoid. 

The  seizure  of  State  arms  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  the  liability  of  seizure  in  ses 
ing  them  away  from  the  capital,  and  the  necessity  of  storing  the  few  arms  on  baud 
the  United  States  camp  for  safe-keeping,  were  additional  causes  which  embarrass 
and  prevented  the  organization  of  the  militia.  Consequently,  only  a  few  compaui 
could  be  organized,  and  those  (with  one  exception)  but  in  one  county — this,  the  seat 
government.  Many  who  took  arms,  did  so  to  obtain  the  means  of  self-defense  ;  f( 
were  accustomed  to  their  use,  and  instruction  and  discipline  were  quite  impracticab 

Tbe  fund  for  militia  purposes,  appropriated  by  tbe  late  legislature,  was  sixty  the 
sand  dollars,  but  with  the  condition  that  fifty-flve  thousand  dollars  should  be  used  on 
in  case  tbe  militia  should  be  called  into  active  service.  An  early  injunction  from  t 
courts  prevented  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  latter  sum.  The  remaining  fi 
thousand  dollars  were  soon  expended,  and  there  were  no  means  to  transport  beyo 
the  borders  of  this  county,  the  recruiiing-grouud  and  depot,  the  few  uudisciplin 
companies  formed  within  it. 

Preparations  had  been  made  to  protect  the  sheriff  of  Yazoo  County  in  his  return 
his  county,  he  having  previously  been  driven  away.  Deeming  the  means  inadequa 
he  declined  to  make  the  att-empt.    He  has  not  been  able  to  return  to  this  day. 

Because  of  the  attempt  to  organize  and  use  the  militia  to  protect  citizens  in  the  ex( 
cise  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  and  t 
laws,  a  class  of  people  rebelled  against  it.  To  avoid  threatened  deeds  of  resistan 
aud  violence  to  State  authority,  as  well.as  toward  county  officials  and  individuals,  ai 
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the  possible  consequences,  a  committee  of  proniincut  citizens,  powerful  in  controlling 
ooe  of  the  political  organizations  of  the  State,  gave  their  pledges  that  they  would  **  do 
til  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace  and  good  older,  and  secure  a  fair  election."  As  to 
ih«ir  power  "  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  secure  a  fair  election,"  I  did  not 
eotertain  a  doubt. 

This  novel  and  humiliating  spectacle,  in  the  government  of  a  free  people,  was  pre- 
KDted:  Regularly-organized  legal  authority  nnat)le  to  preserve  peace  and  goo<l  order, 
lud secure  a  fair  election,  the  leaders  of  a  political  organization  assume  to  do  it,  with 
I        th4>accredite<l  power,  to  accomplish  all  they  might  attempt. 

I  The  deeds  of  violeuce  already  alluded  to,  and  many  similar  ones  of  greater  or  less 

I       magDit ode,  in  various  parts  of  tho  State,  had  the  effect  to  intimidate  many  voters. 
j       The  extent  of  such  intimidation  may  be  judged  by  the  following  facts : 
I         111  rarions  con u ties  the  meeting  together  and  consulting  of  voters  before  election, 
t       u  important  proceeding  in  a  government  like  ours,  had  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
I       ibuKiooed. 

I         Id  ooe  county  not  only  was  there  no  preliminary  canvass,  but  tho  danger  was  re- 
I       garded  t^o  great  that  no  convention  was  held  to  Dominate  candidates  for  olhces. 
I         Id  certain  counties  tickets  could  not  be  freely  and  safely  distributed,  and  in  one 
coiiDty  Dot  at  all. 

From  oue  county  prominent  candidates  for  office  fled  before  election,  fearing  vio- 
lence, if  Dot  assassination. 

Id  another  county  one  party,  through  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  if  they  refused, 
struck  from  their  tickets  names  of  candidates  formally  and  regularly  nominated,  and 
MiLstitated  those  of  their  opponents,  with  whom  there  existed  no  political  afiiuity. 

Id  certain  counties,  on  the  day  of  election,  voters  were  driven  from  the  polls  by 
irmed  men,  or  so  intimidated  by  them  that  they  feared  to  vote. 

In  one  county  the  principal  county  offlci  Is  were  driven  away  from  their  posts  on 
i^  day  following  the  election,  and  have  been  refugees  since.    This  county,  Amite, 
vutlie  one  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  where  the  effort  to  organize  the 
nilitia  succeeded. 
Tbese  are  effects,  not  detailed  statements  of  causes  which  produced  them. 
The  courts  of  the  State  have  been  unable  to  dispense  justice  in  such  cases. 
The  conviction  that  frauds  were  perpretrated  at  the  late  election  gathers  strength 
b^  comparison  of  the  returns  with  those  of  the  preceding  elections. 

That  the  great  evil  which  has  befallen  the  State  may  be  remedied,  it  first  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  into  its  causes.  The  happy  financial  condition  of  the  State,  and 
the  comparatively  small  amount  needed  for  its  support,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
1  finiocial  cause.  Intimidation  was  not  proportioned  to  counties  in  accordance 
vith  their  indebtedness.  Thorough  intimidation  was  effected  in  some  counties  whose 
^nances  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  character  of  the  events  which  have  transpired  compel  tho  conclusion  that  the 
(vH  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  race  question.    It  did  not  have  its  origin  at  this  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  somewhat  equally  divided  between  the  two  races. 
They  have,  until  recent  years,  borne  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Hy  a  power 
eitenial  to  the  State,  the  slave  has  been  made  the  civil  and  political  equal  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  withdrawal  of  this  restraining  force  leaves  the  formerly  dominant  race  to 
^■wert  its  supremacy.  Though  the  complete  supremacy  of  former  days  may  not  be 
ponibie,  still  the  tendency  is  toward  supremacy.  The  effort  in  this  direction  has  here- 
tofore and  elsewhere  resulted,  as  in  this  election,  in  violence,  loss  of  life,  and  intimida- 
tioo.  How  far  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  tho  one  race, 
Md  revolutionized  the  State  government,  is  a  question  worthy  the  most  patient  and 
Otfefal  inquiry. 

Unless  every  class  of  citizens  be  thoroughly  protected  in  the  exercise  of  a*l  their 
lights  and  privileges,  our  Government  proves  unequal  to  its  pretensions.  The  nation, 
f^seo^izing  the  race-antagonisms,  has  anticipated  them  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
^oality  by  modifications  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  I  recommend,  as 
lioth  right  and  expedient,  action  in  harmony  with  such  modifications. 

TLe action  of  the  legislatare  ia  regard  to  that  part  of  the  message 
was  a  preteuded  effort  to  iovestigate  the  election.  The  resolution  was, 
Ithiok,  introduced  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  ;¥and,  although 
ihe  democrats  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  branches,  they  allowed 
that  resolution  to  slumber,  and  it  was  never  heard  of.  Instead  of  inves- 
tigating this  election,  where  I  maintained  that  a  republican  form  of 
goveniment  was  destroyed,  they  investigated  ray  action  ;  and  my  action 
politically,  too.  I  have  stated  here  the  condition  of  the  State  financially, 
which  was  such  that  the  events  of  the  election  could  not  have  been 
leased  upon  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  result  in  the  aggregate. — A.  [Reading 
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from  messafje.]  "  The  real  debt  of  the  State,  that  is,  its  outstanding 
obligatioDS  beyond  its  ability  to  pay  at  once  with  its  current  and  avail- 
able funds" — including  the  taxes  for  the  year  1875,  which  had  not  been 
collected — was  about  half  a  million.  You  understand  that  our  taxes  do 
not  begin  to  come  in  until  October.  The  cotton  crop  is  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  is  not  completely  gathered  until  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  no  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  are  paid  until  the  crop 
is  sent  to  market,  and  the  last  year's  taxes  had  not  been  paid. 

[Reading  from  meesage.]  The  common  and  Chickasaw  school-fands— debt«  npon 
which  the  interest  only  is  to  be  paid,  the  principal  never  becoming  due,  (obligations 
incurred  many  years  since,)  amount  to  §1,530,620. 

The  expenses  of  the  SState  government  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $618,259.18.  That  would  be  about  70  cents  per  inhabitant.  The  tax 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  $16  per  inhabitant ;  and  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  $36  per  inhabitant. 

[Reading  from  message.]  The  amount  paid  to  the  two  universities  of  the  State,  to 
normal  schools,  and  interest  on  Chickasaw  school-fund,  was  $136,896.37. 

FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

I  have  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  financial  condition  of  that 
year  and  that  of  the  previous  year.    The  indebtedness  of  the  State— 
$500,000 — would  be  about  sixty  cents  per  inhabitant.    All  the  expeuses 
of  government  per  inhabitant  would  be  one  dollar,  which  would  make 
one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  inhabitant  as  the  tax  of  any  one  year,  in 
running  the  State  government  and  paying  its  present  indebtedness. 
During  the  past  two  years,  or  during  my  administration,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  State  has  been  reduced  some  $300,000.    These  figures  that 
I  present  were  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
and  of  the  treasurer.    To  show  you  how  the  condition  of  the  State 
financially  has  improved,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  the  State 
government  in  the  year  1873  were  $953,000;  in  1874,  $908,000;  and  in 
1875,  $618,000.    It  is,  perhaps,  well  in  jour  investigation  to  state  that 
the  opposition  papers— the  democratic  papers — have  charged  the  State 
treasurer  and  auditor  with  misstatements  in  reference  to  the  facts  as 
put  forth  in  my  message.    But,  upon  a  review  of  their  statements,  the 
auditor  and  treasurer  reported  their  conclusions  to  be  correct.    There 
were  certain  expenses  that  had  been  incurred — certain  sums  that  had 
been  accruing  from  one  year  to  another,  that  appeared  in  1875,  which 
should  not  have  appeared,  as  they  did  not  really  belong  to  that  year, 
but  that  investigation  there  will  verj'  clearly  show  that  the  statement 
as  given  by  me  was  substantially  cori;ect. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  PLUNDERING. 

The  usual  complaint  in  the  South  has  been  that  the  States  have  been 
plundered ;  but  this  shows,  and  the  facts  show,  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  flourishing;  and  I  refer  to  this  to 
prove  that  the  financial  question  was  not  one  which  entered  seriously 
into  our  canvass.  The  greatest  plundering  that  has  been  perpetrated 
in  the  State  since  I  have  been  there  has  been  in  democratic  counties  and 
by  democratic  officials.  They  outnumber  the  defalcations  and  plundering 
in  republican  counties  ten  to  one.  The  official  condition  of  the  republi- 
can counties,  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  is  far  better  than 
that  of  the  democratic  counties.  1  am  willing  to  admit  that  men  are 
very  much  alike  in  all  parties;  and  it  is  possible  that  since  the  whole 
glare  of  light  that  can  be  produced  always  turns  upon  the  republican 
officials,  they  might  have  been  more  particuliir. 

Whenever  any  irregularities  have  occurred  in  republican  counties, 
they  have  been  made  prominent ;  but  when  anything  has  occurred  of 
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that  sort  iu  democratic  coaoties,  it  has  not  been  reported,  has  not 
become  prominent,  and  not  generally  known. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tonch  upon  six  or  seven  points  that  I 
have  referred  to  in  general  terms  in  my  message.    I  say  : 

PRELIMINARY  MEETINGS  ABANDONED. 

[Reading  from  message]  In  varions  couDties  the  meeting  together  and  consnlting 
of  vourn  l^fore  election,  an  important  proceeding  in  a  government  like  ours,  had  to  bo 
vhoUy  or  partially  abandoned. 

Q.  If  you  recollect  any  instances,  please  give  us  the  names  of  the 

coauties  to  which  you  refer. — A.  Holmes  County,  for  one  j  Yazoo  County, 

for  another;  Monroe  County  was  another;  Claiborne  County  was  an- 

orber,  wholly  or  partially.    That  was  substantially  true  of  Tallahatchie, 

of  Marshall,  of  De  Soto,  of  Rankin,  and  of  all  the  large  republican 

eoQDties.    In  those  I  speak  of,  particularly,  they  had  only  one  or  two 

iceetiogs  early  in  the  canvass,  and  then  had  to  abandon  them  entirely. 

Take  Warren  County,  for  instance,  where  there  are  3,500  republican 

iDjijority ;  in  their  preliminary  movements  for  a  canvass  they  attempted 

at  first  to  meet  around  quietly  and  select  tbeir  prominent  men  and  send 

thenj  to  some  point  remote  from  Vicksburgh,  for  fear  of  interference. 

[Reading  from  message.]  In  one  county  not  only  was  there  no  preliminary  can< 
ras8.  hut  the  danger  was  regarded  so  great  that  no  convention  was  neld  to  nominate 
candidates  for  offices. 

That  was  in  Ya^oo  County.  I  would  say  here,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  that  is  my  annual  message.  It  has  been  before  a  legislature 
two  thirds  democratic  in  both  houses,  and  they  have  not  taken  the 
first  step  to  ascertain  whether  I  have  made  any  misrepresentations  or 
not.  I  have  been  exceedingly  guarded  in  this  communication,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  I  say  "  single  step,"  I  mean  not  a  single  com- 
plete step.  They  introduced  a  resolution  in  both  houses,  and  there  let 
it  slumber ;  and  it  slumbered  for  some  ninety  days — was  never  called 
up  at  all. 

NO  DISTEIBUTION  OF  TICKETS. 

[Reads  from  message.]  In  certain  counties,  tickets  could  not  be  freely  and  safely 
diathbated,  aud  in  one  county  not  at  all. 

Q.  What  county  was  that! — A.  Yazoo  County.  A.  complete  reign  of 
taror  existed  in  that  county  and  in  Holmes  County.  Men  who  had 
tickets  were  pursued  and  captured,  and  one  man  I  know — his  name  I 
do  iK)t  recollect — who  was  believed  to  have  had  tickets,  was  taken  forci- 
bly from  his  house  and  carried  to  a  town  on  the  railroad,  and  forbid- 
den, opon  pain  of  death,  to  leave.  I  can  give  his  name  when  I  submit 
the  names  of  the  other  witnesses.  And  these  facts  are  notorious — all 
the  world  can  tell  it 

[fieading  from  message.]  From  one  county  prominent  candidates  for  office  fled  he- 
love  election,  fearing  violence,  if  not  assassination. 

That  was  in  Holmes  County.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Warren,  who  was 
formerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  since  reconstruction, 
and  who  was  the  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and,  I  think,  the  can- 
didate for  the  clerk  of  the  county  circuit  court,  and  also  the  candidate 
for  ^riff,  I  think,  fled  by  night  from  Holmes  County  into  the  adjacent 
county,  and  remained,  absent  and  hid  until  after  the  day  of  election.  I 
refer  to  this  to  show  the  danger  of  distributing  tickets.  In  order  to  get 
tickets,  ihey  had  to  send  down  to  New  Orleans  to  have  them  printed ; 
*nd  when  they  were  brought  up  the  railroad  was  guarded,  there  were 
Bwn  on  the  train  ready  to  capture  the  men  with  the  tickets,  and  it  was 
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with  tbe  greatest  diflficulty  that  they  escaped.  And  even  then  the  tickets 
could  be  but  partially  distributed  through  the  county.  What  is  trneof 
that  county  can  be  shown  to  be  equally  true  of  other  counties.  As  I 
say,  I  have  been  exceedingly  cautious  in  my  statements  of  facts  in  this 
message,  knowing  that  it  would  be  subjected,  if  examined  at  all,  to  th« 
most  careful  scrutiny. 

WHY  C03IPE0MISE  TICKETS  WERE  ADOPTED. 

[Readinff  from  message.]  In  another  couuty  one  party,  through  fear  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences if  they  refused,  struck  from  their  tickets  names  of  cauditlates  foniially  aud 
regularly  nominated,  and  substituted  those  of  their  opponents  with  whom  there  ex- 
isted no  political  affinity. 

Q.  What  county  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  county  of  Ma<lison. 
The  prominent  men  of  Madison  County,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  some 
of  the  clerks,  and  nearly  all  the  prominent  republicans,  came  to  my  of- 
fice.   These  men  struck  off  republican  names  and  put  on  democratic 
names;  and  the  representative  of  tbe  republican  party — that  iwS,  tbe 
chairman  of  the  State  central  committee — reported  what  was  being  ilooe, 
and  these  republican  leaders  in  Madison  County   were   requested  to 
come  down  and  have  a  consultation,  and  they  all  came  into  my  office. 
They  then  and  there,  in  my  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  others, 
stated  that  while  they  had  no  fear  of  personal  harm,  while  they  wore 
not  prepared  to  say  that  they  feared  assassination  themselves,  they 
did  fear  that  unless  they  did  make  a  change,  a  great  number  of  lives 
would  be  lost,  and  assassination   would   be  resorted  to  and  intimi- 
dation, and  of  course  the  result  would  be  to  destroy  the  entire  election 
in  the  county,  unless  they  would  agree ;  and  they  did  agree,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  put  on  two  democrats  out  of  the  three 
candidates  for  the  lower  hoase  of  the  legislature.    The  men  that  they 
put  on  had  no  afiiliation  with  the  republican  party,  and  were  not  pro- 
pelled by  the  same  motives — differed  from  the  republicans  in  their 
political  sentiments  as  widely  as  political  i)arties  can  differ  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Q.  Was  that  ticket  elected? — A.  The  combined  ticket  was  elected. 

Q.  Two  democrats  and  one  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

INTIMIDATION  AT  THE  POLLS. 

[Reading  from  message.]  In  certain  counties  on  the  day  of  elpotion  voters  were 
driven  from  the  polls  hy  armed  men,  or  so  intimidated  by  them  that  they  feared  to 
vote. 

The  case  of  the  sheriff  of  Monroe  County  was  a  prominent  instance  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  What  is  his  name ! — A.  Captain  Lee,  a  most 
excellent  gentleman ;  he  was  a  very  good  confederate  soldier ;  his  crime 
was  in  being  a  republican.  He  reported  to  me  by  letter  and  orally  that 
large  numbers  of  men  came  over  from  Alabama.  He  will  give  you  a 
X)itiful  story  of  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  The  opposition  had  a  can- 
non which  they  directed  upon  a  large  number  of  men  around  the  court- 
house, who  came  there  prepared  to  vote  j  and  men  on  horseback  came 
in,  and  men  on  foot,  all  armed. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  did  this  take  place! — A.  On  the 
morning  of  the  election.  He  stated  to  me  that  in  his  attempt  to  cau- 
vass  the  county  he  believed  he  escaped  assassination  a  number  of  times; 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  conduct  a  canvass — that  is,  all 
meetings  were  interfered  with  by  men  who  went  there  particularly 
for  that  purpose;  and  on  the  day  of  the  eleption,  though  he  was 
notoriously  a  brave  man,  and  no  one  man  had  dared  to  attack  him, 
he,  as  sheriff;  was  compelled  to  secrets  himself  in  the  jailer's  house  for 
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the  first  part  of  the  d;iy.  He  said  tbat  he  was  seated  by  tne  window, 
hidden  behiud  a  curtaiu,  aud  he  saw  these  meu  aud  this  cavalry  come 
in  well  armed,  and  heanl  their  shouts ;  and  he  saw  the  artillery  that 
vas  trailed  apon  the  one  thousand  or  more  republican  voters  who  were 
assembled  there.  The  result  was  that  the  republican  voters  were  driven 
away. 

Id  Monroe  County — I  refer  to  the  State  election  returns  by  counties, 
and  I  presume  they  are  right,  as  they  have  never  been  questioned — in 
ihe  election  in  1873  there  were  2,000  republican  votes  against  1,037 
democratic  votes ;  but  on  that  election  frauds  were  committed  to  the 
extent  of  some  thousand  votes — reported  at  that  time  and  believed. 
That  was  one  of  two  counties  at  that  election  where  frauds  were  per- 
petrated. In  1875,  in  Monroe  County,  the  returns  show  only  1,500 
rppoblican  votes  and  2,600  democratic.  The  republican  voters  were 
driven  away  from  the  polls  in  large  numbers.  The  county  was  gener- 
ally estimated  to  have  1,500  republican  majority.  I  cite  that  as  one  in- 
stance.   Then  I  referred  yesterday  to  the  election  in  Kemper  County. 

Q.  Before  jou  leave  Monroe  County,  has  any  statement  been  made 
toyoa  of  any  cause  for  a  change  of  political  opinion  in  that  county  f — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  events  during  the  election,  I  said  yesterday — of  course 
I  coold  not  know  personally,  as  1  could  be  in  but  one  place — but  1  knew 
of  tbe  events  just  as  well  as  |)eople  in  the  North  who  were  not  in  the 
amies  or  in  the  border  States  during  the  war  knew  there  was  a  war. 
At  least,  i  knew  what  transpired  as  well  as  a  general  knows  what  is 
transpiring  in  his  army,  while  he  knows  personally  only  that  which  he 
sees  imme^liately  before  him.  Of  course,  I  knew  all  that  was  transpir- 
ing, and  perhaps  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  whole  State,  be- 
cause most  of  my  communications  were  confidential.  What  did  trans- 
pire was  predicted  at  the  outset.  The  papers  made  this  question:  that 
this  is  a  white  man's  government,  and  should  be  ruled  by  white  men. 
It  was  a  race  issue  that  was  made,  and  the  result  of  it  was  simply  to 
drive  the  races  apart,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  was  every  possible 
reason  in  every  county  in  the  State  why  the  republican  voters  should 
lK)Id  together  better  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  because  it  was,  as 
I  say,  simply  a  question  of  race.  It  is  true  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  republican  party  was  composed  of  colored  men,  and  the  issue 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  they  were  voting  for  their  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

YAZOO  COUNTY. 

Yazoo  County  is  down  in  the  swamps  on  the  Yazoo  Eiver,  by  the 
Tazoo  and  the  Mississippi  Kivers,  not  considered  a  healthy  locality  by 
the  whites;  and,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  slaves  were  carried  into  these 
bottoms,  and  of  course  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  whites.  In  the 
previous  elections  the  republican  majority  in  that  county  was  usually 
aboat  2,000.  1  find  here  that  in  the  election  of  1873  the  republican  vote 
was  2,4:^7,  aod  the  democratic  vote  411,  giving  the  republicans  a  ma- 
jonty  of  2,000.  I  see  in  1875  the  democratic  vote  was  4,044,  and  the 
repabhcan  vote  7.  These  seveu  votes,  I  understand,  were  cast  in  a 
«lHrit  of  bravado  by  some  democrats,  who  declared  that  it  should  not  be 
8aid  that  there  were  no  republican  votes  cast.  But  you  see  a  difference 
in  tbe  voting.  In  1873  there  were  2,838  votes  cast,  while  in  1875  there 
were  4,051  votes.  In  that  county  there  was  no  protection  to  republi- 
cans, and  they  abstained  from  voting.  The  sheriff  of  that  county  did 
liot  dare  to  return.  He  was  the  one  I  referred  to  here  in  speaking  of 
my  mihtia,  who  deemed  the  means  to  protect  him  in  returning  inade- 
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quate.  He  declined  to  return  to  the  county.  I  bad  offered  to  furnish 
him  some  militia  to  protect  him,  and  the  eviJence  is  very  clear  since 
then  that  had  the  militia  undertaken  it  they  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated. In  such  a  county  as  that  the  republicans  would  not  go  to  the 
polls,  and  did  not  vote. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  4,000  democratic  votes? — A.  Tho 
republican  voters  abstained  from  voting,  and  it  could  only  have  been 
by  fraud.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  any  other  way.  In 
1873  the  whole  vote  i>olled  was  about  3,000.  There  were  two  repub- 
licans running  for  governor.  Senator  Alcorn  was  one  of  the  candkiate^ 
and  I  the  other.  He  had  run  on  the  republican  side  four  years  previ- 
ously, and  had  been  opposed  by  the  democratic  party.  On  tbis  occasion 
he  was  voted  for  by  the  democrats.  So  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
any  kind,  it  was  simply  a  choice  of  evils  with  them,  and  some  little 
doubt  as  to  which  would  be  the  preferable  man  at  that  time.  Tbere  was 
no  occasion  for  any  disturbance  at  that  time,  and  there  were  no  disturb- 
ance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  You  say  that  it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Was 
it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  democrats  did  not  vote 
at  that  election  f — A.  It  is  possible.  They  could  not  have  the  same 
zeal  for  Senator  Alcorn  they  would  have  for  one  of  their  own  men. 

The  election  of  1873  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  there  would  be  an  election  at  all  till  two  or  three 
days  before  the  election. 

MEN  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  counties  where  the  men  were  driven  away  from 
the  polls.  That  was  true  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  equally  true  in 
Kemper  County.  1  speak  of  these  counties  where  there  will  be  no  con- 
troversy on  the  part  of  anybody.  But  you  can  go  to  the  majority  of 
the  republican  counties,  and  you  will  tind  that  the  republican  voters 
were  driven  away  by  intimidation,  which  was  resorted  to  to  produce 
this  effect.  In  Kemper  County,  the  sheriff*,  Mr.  Chisholm,  had  been  au 
officer  ever  since  he  was  twenty  one  years  old,  and  I  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  now,  always  a  very  popular  man,  and  offi- 
cially his  standing  was  excellent.  There  was  no  complaint  against  him 
at  ail,  except  that  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  he  there  before  the  war! — A.  ITe 
always  lived  there.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  before  tbe  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  court  and 
report  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  He  was  threatened  with 
assassination,  and  I  think  I  have  his  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  complaint  except  that  it  was  really  a  race 
issue,  and  democrats  said  to  him  that  this  is  a  white  man's  country, 
and  white  men  are  going  to  rule  it.  That  was  the  charge  that  was 
made  against  him  and  his  party ;  that  the  negroes  were  not  qualified  to 
vote,  and  they  should  not  vote.  He  complained  bitterly  that  men  with 
whom  he  had  always  lived  and  had  had  all  kinds  of  relations  with, 
(socially  he  stands  very  hi^iJi,)  should  consent  that  a  body  of  men  should 
come  from  Alabama  to  assassinate  him  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  keep 
the  peace  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

The  result  was  he  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  the  peace  and  the 
election  w^ent  by  default.  I  don't  know  what  the  returns  are.  I  see 
that  in  Kemper  County  in  1873  the  vote  was  1,229  republican  and  781 
democratic,  making  a' difference  of  448  republican  majority.  In  1875 
tbere  were  418  republican  votes  and  1,339  democratic  votes,  making  a 
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difference  of  921  votes  ou  tbe  other  side.  He  will  testify  to  your  com- 
mittee, as  be  ba8  testified  already,  tbat  it  was  tbrough  intiuidatiou  aud 
violence  that  no  election  was  beld  there. 

OFFICIALS  DRIVEN  AWAY. 

[Reading;  from  message.]  Inooe  cooDty,  the  priucipal  county,  officials  were  driven 
away  from  their  posts  on  the  day  foUowiDg  the  election,  and  have  been  refugees  since. 
This  connty,  Amite,  was  the  one  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  where  the  efiort 
to  organize  the  militia  succeeded. 

I  stated  that  in  organizing  the  militia  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
peace,  I  organized  it  only  at  tbe  seat  of  the  State  government,  Binds 
County,  and  in  one  other  county.  This  county  borders  on  Louisiana 
in  the  j.outhwest.  Tbe  militia  organized  at  tbe  seat  of  government,  (in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  complaint  tbat  it  was  partisian,)  was 
partly  white  and  partly  colored.  1  think  I  organized  five  companies  of 
colored  troops  in  tbat  county  and  some  four  companies  of  whites.  At 
first  the  whites  would  not  muster,  tbe  papers  pronounced  against  it ; 
but  subsequently  when  I  commenced  organizing  some  two  or  three 
colored  companies,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  I  would  proceed,  tbe 
white  companies  did  muster;  and  tbe  first  company  organized  was 
resAly  a  white  company.  I  bad  stated  that  it.  was  impossible  to 
organize  a  white  militia  that  was  rehable.  In  reply  to  that  I  received 
statements  from  various  parts  of  the  State  that  there  were  certain 
companies  in  certain  localities — white  companies — tbat  were  willing 
to  put  themselves  at  my  command  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
peace.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  bad  no  confidence  in  those 
companies.  When  I  attempted  to  send  Mr.  Morgan  back  to  Yazoo 
County,  from  which  be  had  been  expelled  as  sherift*  some  two 
months  previously,  I  proposed  to  give  him  both  white  and  black  com- 
panies as  escort;  and  1  have  since  learned,  aud  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  these  white  companies  had  an  understanding  tbat  they  would  turn 
upon  the  colored  companies  and  prevent  their  proceeding  from  tbe  rail- 
road depot  into  the  county.  Be  tbat  as  it  may,  the  only  company  tbat 
I  did  organize,  outside  of  Hinds  County,  was  the  company  in  Amite 
County.  1  appointed  in  command  of  it  a  gentleman  there  whose  father 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  a  leading  man  in  tbat  section  of  tbe  StJite. 
Of  course  neither  tbe  father  nor  the  son  were  republicans.  The  son  was 
di8)>osed  to  have  a  fair  election — tbat  was  tbe  extent  of  bis  politics  at 
the  time — and  I  sent  bim  some  arms  to  organize  a  company*,  aud  be 
went  into  tbat  county  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  What  was  his  name? — A.  Hurst.  His  father 
is  a  leading  lawyer  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  has  always  lived 
there,  and  of  course  the  son  bad  always  been  there.  He  organized  tbe 
militia,  but  did  not  attempt  to  organize  it  on  a  political  basis^ — took  no 
colored  men  nor  republicans ;  be  organized  a  comi)any  of  bis  fi  iends  and 
neighbors,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  the  peace.  They  were  given  the 
State  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  election  Mr.  Hurst  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  company  and  fly  for  safety  to  the  county-seat.  They  told 
bim  they  had  no  quarrel  with  bim,  but  there  were  some  men  from  Louis- 
iana for  whom  they  could  not  be  responsible,  and  advised  bim  to  leave. 
So  he  abandoned  tbe  company  and  his  duty  and  went  back  to  tbe 
connty-seat ;  he  was  a  very  brave  man,  too. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  be  make  any  report  in  writing? — A.  I 
think  be  made  a  report  in  writing. 

Then  tbe  next  day  all  the  republican  officers  of  the  county  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  county,  and  they  did  not  return,  I  think,  for  three 
or  four  months  ;  I  do  not  know  bow  long. 
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qnate.  He  declined  to  return  to  the  county.  I  had  ofi'ered  to  furnish 
bim  some  railitia  to  protect  hira,  and  tbe  eviJence  is  very  cletir  since 
then  that  had  the  militia  undertaken  it  they  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated. In  such  a  county  as  that  the  republicans  would  not  go  to  the 
polls,  and  did  not  vote. 

Q.  Uow  do  you  account  for  these  4,000  democratic  votes? — A.  The 
republican  voters  abstained  from  voting,  and  it  could  only  have  beeu 
by  fraud.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  any  other  way.  In 
1873  the  whole  vote  polled  was  about  3,0U0.  There  were  two  repub- 
licans running  for  governor.  Senator  Alcorn  was  one  of  the  candidates 
and  I  the  other.  He  had  run  on  the  republican  side  four  years  previ- 
ously, and  had  been  ojiposed  by  the  democratic  party.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  voted  for  by  the  democrats.  So  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
any  kind,  it  was  simply  a  choic/e  of  evils  with  them,  and  some  little 
doubt  as  to  which  would  be  the  preferable  man  at  that  time.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  any  disturbance  at  that  time,  and  there  were  no  disturb- 
ance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  You  say  that  it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Was 
it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  democrats  did  not  vote 
at  that  election  f — A.  It  is  possible.  They  could  not  have  the  same 
zeal  for  Senator  Alcorn  they  would  have  for  one  of  their  own  men. 

The  election  of  1873  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
uncertain  wliether  there  would  be  an  election  at  all  till  two  or  three 
days  before  the  election. 

MEN  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  counties  where  the  men  were  driven  away  from 
the  polls.  That  was  true  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  equally  true  iu 
Kemper  County.  I  speak  of  these  counties  where  there  will  be  no  con- 
troversy on  the  part  of  anybody.  But  you  can  go  to  the  majority  of 
the  republican  counties,  and  you  will  tind  that  the  republican  voters 
were  driven  away  by  iqtimidation,  which  was  resorted  to  to  produce 
this  effect.  In  Kemper  County,  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Chisholm,  had  beeu  au 
officer  ever  since  he  was  twenty  one  years  old,  and  I  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  now,  always  a  very  popular  man,  and  offi- 
cially his  standing  was  excellent.  There  was  no  complaint  against  him 
at  ail,  except  that  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  he  there  before  the  war! — A.  He 
always  lived  there.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  before  tbe  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  court  and 
report  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  He  was  threatened  with 
assassination,  and  I  think  I  have  his  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  complaint  except  that  it  was  really  a  race 
issue,  and  democrats  said  to  him  that  this  is  a  white  man's  rx)untry, 
and  white  men  are  going  to  rule  it.  That  was  the  charge  that  was 
made  against  him  and  his  party ;  that  the  negroes  were  not  qualified  to 
vote,  and  they  should  not  vote.  He  complained  bitterly  that  men  with 
whom  he  had  always  lived  and  had  had  all  kinds  of  relations  with, 
(socially  he  stands  very  hi^rt,)  should  consent  that  a  body  of  men  should 
come  from  Alabama  to  assassinate  him  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  keep 
the  peace  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

The  result  was  he  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  the  peace  and  the 
election  went  by  default.  I  don't  know  what  the  returns  are.  I  see 
that  in  Kemper  County  in  1873  the  vote  was  1,229  republican  and  781 
democratic,  making  a  difference  of  448  republican  majority.  In  1875 
there  were  418  republican  votes  and  1,339  democratic  votes,  making  a 
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diflference  of  921  votes  on  tbe  other  side.  He  will  testify  to  your  com- 
mittee, as  be  ha8  testified  already,  tbat  it  was  tbrougb  iDtimidatiou  and 
violeDce  that  no  election  was  beld  there. 

OFFICIALS  DRIVEN  AWAY. 

[Reading  from  message.]  In  one  coanty,  the  principal  connty,  officials  were  driven 
away  from  their  |>08ts  on  the  day  following  tbe  election,  and  have  been  refugees  since. 
This  county,  Amite,  was  tbe  one  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  where  the  eifort 
to  organize  tbe  militia  succeeded. 

I  Stated  that  in  organizing  tbe  militia  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
peace,  I  organized  it  only  at  tbe  seat  of  tbe  State  government,  Hinds 
Connty,  and  in  one  other  county.  This  connty  borders  on  Louisiana 
in  the  ?,outhwest.  Tbe  militia  organized  at  tbe  seat  of  government,  (in 
order  tbat  there  should  be  no  complaint  tbat  it  was  partisian,)  was 
partly  white  and  partly  colored.  1  think  I  organized  five  companies  of 
colored  troops  in  tbat  county  and  some  four  companies  of  whites.  At 
first  the  whites  would  not  muster,  the  papers  pronounced  against  it; 
but  subsequently  when  I  commenced  organizing  some  two  or  three 
colored  companies,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  I  would  proceed,  tbe 
white  companies  did  muster;  and  the  first  company  organized  was 
really  a  white  company.  I  had  stated  tbat  it  was  impossible  to 
organize  a  white  militia  that  was  reliable.  In  reply  to  that  I  received 
statements  from  varions  parts  of  the  State  that  tbere  were  certain 
companies  in  certain  localities — white  companies — tbat  were  willing 
to  pnt  themselves  at  my  command  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
peace.  I  may  say,  however,  tbat  I  bad  no  confidence  in  those 
companies.  When  I  attempted  to  send  Mr.  Morgan  back  to  Yazoo 
County,  from  which  be  had  been  expelled  as  sheritf  some  two 
months  previously,  I  proposed  to  give  him  both  white  and  black  com- 
panies as  escort;  and  1  have  since  learned,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
tbat  these  white  companies  bad  an  understanding  tbat  tbey  would  turn 
upon  the  colored  companies  and  prevent  tbeir  proceeding  from  tbe  rail- 
road depot  into  the  county.  Be  tbat  as  it  may,  tbe  only  company  tbat 
I  did  organize,  outside  of  Hinds  County,  was  tbe  company  in  Amite 
County.  1  appointed  in  command  of  it  a  gentleman  tbere  whose  father 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  a  leading  man  in  tbat  section  of  tbe  State. 
Of  course  neither  tbe  father  nor  tbe  son  were  republicans.  Tbe  son  was 
disiM>sed  to  have  a  fair  election — that  was  tbe  extent  of  bis  politics  at 
tbe  time — and  I  sent  him  some  arms  to  organize  a  company,  and  be 
went  into  tbat  county  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  What  was  bis  name? — A.  Hurst.  His  father 
is  a  leading  lawyer  in  tbat  section  of  tbe  State,  and  has  alw.ays  lived 
tbere,  and  of  course  tbe  son  bad  always  been  there.  He  organized  the 
militia,  but  did  not  attempt  to  organize  it  on  a  political  basis — took  no 
coloreil  men  nor  republicans ;  he  organized  a  company  of  bis  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  tbey  agreed  to  keep  tbe  peace.  They  were  given  the 
State  arms.  At  the  time  of  tbe  election  Mr.  Hurst  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  company  and  fly  for  safety  to  tbe  county-seat.  They  told 
bim  they  had  no  quarrel  with  him,  but  there  were  some  men  from  Louis- 
iana for  whom  tbey  could  not  be  responsible,  and  advised  him  to  leave. 
So  he  abandoned  tbe  company  and  his  duty  and  went  back  to  tbe 
connty-seat ;  be  was  a  very  brave  man,  too. 

Q.  (By  tbe  Chairman.)  Did  be  make  any  report  in  writing? — A.  I 
tbink  be  made  a  report  in  writing. 

Then  tbe  next  day  all  tbe  republican  ofiQcers  of  the  county  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  tbe  county,  and  tbey  did  not  return,  I  think,  for  three 
or  four  months ;  I  do  not  know  bow  long. 
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fjnHtc.  He  declined  to  return  to  tbe  county.  I  bad  offered  ti>  fnrnish 
biin  some  militia  to  protect  hiiu,  and  tUe  eviJence  is  very  clear  8iii<« 
tben  that  bad  the  militia  undertaken  it  tbey  ^rould  bave  been  annihi- 
lated. In  Ktich  a  county  as  that  tbe  republicans  would  not  go  to  the 
pulls,  and  did  uot  vote. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  4,000  democratic  votes? — A.  Thfl 
repiibliciiii  voters  abstained  from  voting,  aud  it  could  only  bave  been 
by  fraud.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  any  other  way.  In 
1873  the  whole  vote  polled  was  about  3,0(10,  There  were  two  repub- 
licans running  for  governor.  Senator  Alcorn  was  one  of  the  candidates 
aud  1  the  other.  Ilo  bad  run  on  the  republican  side  four  years  previ- 
ously, and  bad  been  opposed  by  the  democratic  party.  On  Ibis  occasion 
he  was  voted  for  by  the  democrats.  So  ibat  there  was  no  feeling  of 
any  kind,  it  was  simply  a  choice  of  evils  with  them,  aud  some  little 
doubt  as  to  which  would  be  the  preferable  man  at  that  time.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  any  disturbance  at  that  time,  and  there  were  no  disturb- 
ance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald,)  You  say  that  it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Was 
it  uot  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  democrats  did  not  vote 
at  that  election  t — A.  It  is  possible.  They  could  not  have  tbe  same 
zeal  for  Senator  Alcorn  they  would  bave  for  one  of  their  own  men. 

The  election  of  1S73  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
nncertaiu  whether  there  would  be  an  election  at  all  till  two  or  three 
days  before  the  election. 

MEN   DRIVEN  FROM   THE  POLLS. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  connties  where  the  men  were  driven  away  from 
the  pulls.  That  was  true  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  equally  true  in 
Kemper  County.  I  speak  of  these  counties  where  there  will  be  no  con- 
troversy on  the  part  of  anybody.  But  you  cau  go  to  the  majority  of 
the  republiciin  counties,  and  you  will  And  that  the  republican  voters 
were  driven  away  by  intimidation,  which  was  resorted  to  to  produce 
tbis  effect.  In  Kemper  County,  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Chisbolm,  had  been  au 
officer  ever  since  he  was  twenty  one  years  old,  and  I  tbink  be  must  be 
a  man  of  forty-five  or  iifty  now,  always  a  very  popular  man,  aud  offi- 
cially his  standing  was  excellent.  There  was  uo  complaint  against  biui 
at  all,  except  that  be  was  a  republican. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaiuman.)  Was  be  there  before  the  war  I— A.  He 
always  lived  there.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  bad  tbe 
courage  to  come  before  the  grand  jury  of  tbe  United  States  court  and 
report  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  He  was  threatened  with 
HSsasstuatton,  and  I  think  I  have  his  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  complaint  except  that  it  was  really  a  race 
issue,  and  democrats  said  to  him  that  this  is  a  white  man's  Muntry, 
and  white  men  are  going  to  rule  it.  That  was  the  charge  that  wag 
made  against  bim  and  bis  party ;  that  the  negroes  were  not  (jualified  to 
vote,  and  tbey  should  not  vote.  He  complaiued  bitterly  that  men  with 
whom  he  had  always  lived  and  bad  bad  all  kinds  of  relations  with, 
(socially  he  stands  very  bi^i:,)  should  consent  that  a  body  of  men  should 
come  from  Alabama  to  assassinate  him  if  be  made  any  attempt  to  keep 
the  peace  on  the  day  of  tbe  election. 

The  result  was  he  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  the  |'t;ic.>  ami  thn 
election  went  by  default.    I  don't  know  what  the  returns  are.     I 
that  iu  Kemper  County  in  1873  the  vote  was  1,229  repnliliran  and 
democratic,  makiug  a  difference  of  448  republican  majoiiiy.     In 
there  were  418  republican  votes  and  1,339  democratic  vctfs,  njak 
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qnate.  He  declined  to  return  to  the  county.  I  had  offered  to  furnish 
him  some  militia  to  protect  him,  and  the  eviJence  is  very  cletir  siuce 
then  that  had  the  militia  undertaken  it  they  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated. In  such  a  county  as  that  the  republicans  would  not  go  to  the 
polls,  and  did  not  vote. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  4,000  democratic  votes! — A.  The 
republican  voters  abstained  from  voting,  and  it  could  only  have  beeu 
by  fraud.     It  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  any  other  way.   lu 
1873  the  whole  vote  polled  was  about  3,0U0.     There  were  two  repub- 
licans running  for  governor.    Senator  Alcorn  was  one  of  the  candidates 
and  I  the  other.    He  had  run  on  the  republican  side  four  years  previ- 
ously, and  had  been  opposed  by  the  democratic  party.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  voted  for  by  the  democrats.    So  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
any  kind,  it  was  simply  a  choice  of  evils  with  them,  and  some  little 
doubt  as  to  which  would  be  the  preferable  man  at  that  time.    There  was 
no  occasion  for  any  disturbance  at  that  time,  and  there  were  no  disturb- 
ance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  You  say  that  it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Was 
it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  democrats  did  not  vote 
at  that  election  ? — A.  It  is  possible.  They  could  not  have  the  same 
zeal  for  Senator  Alcorn  they  would  have  tor  one  of  their  own  men. 

The  election  of  1873  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
nncertain  whether  there  would  be  an  election  at  all  till  two  or  three 
days  before  the  election. 

MEN  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  counties  where  the  men  were  driven  away  from 
the  polls.  That  was  true  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  equally  true  iu 
Kemper  County.  1  speak  of  these  counties  where  there  will  be  no  con- 
troversy on  the  part  of  anybody.  But  you  can  go  to  the  majority  of 
the  republican  counties,  and  you  will  find  that  the  republican  voters 
were  driven  away  by  intimidation,  which  was  resorted  to  to  produce 
this  effect.  In  Kemper  County,  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Chisholm,  had  been  au 
officer  ever  since  he  was  twenty  one  years  old,  and  1  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  now,  always  a  very  popular  man,  and  offi- 
cially his  standing  was  excellent.  There  was  no  complaint  against  him 
at  ail,  except  that  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  he  there  before  the  war  ? — A.  He 
always  lived  there.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  court  and 
report  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  He  was  threatened  with 
assassination,  and  I  think  I  have  his  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  complaint  except  that  it  was  really  a  race 
issue,  and  democrats  said  to  him  that  this  is  a  white  man's  cx)untrj, 
and  white  men  are  going  to  rule  it.  That  was  the  charge  that  was 
made  against  him  and  his  party ;  that  the  negroes  were  not  qualified  to 
vote,  and  they  should  not  vote.  He  complained  bitterly  that  men  with 
whom  he  had  always  lived  and  had  had  all  kinds  of  relations  with, 
(socially  he  stands  very  hi<irt,)  should  consent  that  a  body  of  men  should 
come  from  Alabama  to  assassinate  him  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  keep 
the  peace  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

The  result  was  he  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  the  peace  and  the 
election  went  by  default.  I  don't  know  what  the  returns  are.  I  see 
that  in  Kemper  County  in  1873  the  vote  was  1,229  republican  and  781 
democratic,  making  a  difference  of  448  republican  majority.  In  1875 
there  were  418  republican  votes  and  1,339  democratic  votes,  making  a 


toathwest.  The  militia  organized  at  tbe  seat  of  government,  (in 
that  there  should  be  no  complaint  that  it  was  partisian,)  was 
white  and  partly  colored.  I  think  I  organized  five  companies  of 
1  troops  in  that  county  and  some  four  companies  of  whites.  At 
le  whites  would  not  muster,  the  papers  pronounced  against  it ; 
ibsequeutly  when  I  commenced  organizing  some  two  or  three 
1  companies,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  I  would  proceed,  the 
companies  did  muster;  and  the  first  company  organized  was 
a  white  company.  I  had  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ze  a  white  militia  that  was  reliable.  In  reply  to  that  I  received 
lents  from  various  parts  of  the  State  that  there  were  certain 
nies  in  certain  localities — white  companies — that  were  willing 
ti  themselves  at  my  command  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
I  may  say,  however,  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  those 
Dies.  When  I  attempted  to  send  Mr.  Morgan  back  to  Yazoo 
jr,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  as  sheriff  some  two 
s  previously,  I  proposed  to  give  him  both  white  and  black  com- 
as escort;  and  I  have  since  learned,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
lese  white  companies  had  an  understanding  that  they  w  ould  turn 
decolored  companies  and  prevent  their  proceeding  from  the  rail- 
epot  into  the  county.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  onlj"  company  that 
)rganize,  outside  of  Hinds  County,  was  tbe  company  in  Amite 
y,  1  appointed  in  command  of  it  a  gentleman  there  whoso  father 
prominent  lawyer  and  a  leading  man  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
irse  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  were  republicans.  The  son  was 
ed  to  have  a  fair  election — that  was  the  extent  of  his  politics  at 
De — and  I  sent  him  some  arms  to  organize  a  company,  and  he 
nto  that  county  to  keep  the  peace. 

By  Mr.  Bayard.)  What  was  his  name  I — A.  Hurst.  His  father 
iding  lawyer  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  has  always  lived 
and  of  course  the  son  had  always  been  there.  He  organized  the 
>,  but  did  not  attempt  to  organize  it  on  a  i>olitical  basis — took  no 
1  men  nor  republicans ;  he  organized  a  company  of  his  fiiends  and 
K)rs,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  the  peace.  They  were  given  the 
arms.  At  the  time  of  the  election  Mr.  Hurst  was  compelled  to 
on  his  company  and  fly  for  safety  to  the  county-seat.    They  told 
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at  nig:ht.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  consider 
myself  in  any  personal  danger ;  I  did  not  tbink  that  they  could  well 
afford  to  assassinate  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  too  great  a  political 
blunder,  so  I  really  had  no  feeling  of  tbat  kind,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  thing  was  seriously  considered.  People  were 
seen  firing  into  my  mansion,  and  the  trees  were  cut.  There  was  a  bal- 
let hole  or  two  in  various  parts  of  the  mansion.  The  papers,  of  course, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  Clinton  riot, 
although  I  was  not  there;  but  I  believe  my  name  was  published  as  one  of 
the  orators,  yet  I  did  not  know  what  was  transpiring  at  the  time.  The 
papers  said  that  I  ought  to  have  been  killed  or  assassinated  rather  than 
the  poor  negroes,  which,  perhaps,  was  more  desirable.  Firing  into  the 
mansion  showed  the  disposition,  perhaps.    The  feeling  was  very  bitter. 

WHITE  KEPUBLICAN  VOTERS. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  white 
people  of  Mississippi  are  republican  voters  f — A.  A  small  proportion. 

Q.  What  should  you  estimate  it  to  be  ? — A.  It  would  b«  a  very  small 
proportion.  As  a  general  thing  the  republican  vote  is  concentrated  in 
the  bottom-counties  and  in  the  prairie-counties.  In  the  bottom-coun- 
ties it  is  very  swampy  5  the  lands  are  cultivated  generally  near  the 
river  rather  than  far  back ;  the  colored  men  predominate  very  largely. 
In  some  of  those  river-counties  there  are  but  few  hundreds  of  white 
voters.  In  some  of  the  counties  up  and  down  the  center  of  the  State 
a  fair  portion  of  white  people  are  republicans ;  and  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  State  where  there  are  no  republicans  among  the  whites. 

BLACK  DEMOCRATIC  VOTERS. 

Q.  Of  the  colored  people,  what  proportion  are  democrats  ? — A.  A 
very  small  number.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  only  where  a  negro  has 
been  working  with  the  same  men  for  a  very  long  space  of  time — a  rela- 
tion found  to  exist  chiefly  in  the  villages — that  he  votes  as  his  employer 
desires.    But  the  proportion  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  stated. 

The  fact  is  that  ever  since  reconstruction,  or  ever  since  the  war,  the 
question  as  to  the  negro's  right  to  vote — as  to  his  citizenshi|) — has  been 
X)resented  all  the  time.  Immediately  after  the  w^ar  there  was  a  black 
code,  so  called,  passed,  really  intended  to  reduce  the  negro,  or  to  ap- 
proximate his  condition  as  near  as  possible  to  that  before  the  war.  Ee 
was  not  permitted  to  hire  lands,  and  if  he  was  not  employed  after  the 
working-season  set  in  he  could  be  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  testify  where  white  men  were  parties  to  a  suit.  These 
are  w  ell-known  facts.  The  question  of  his  right  to  a  place  on  juries,  his 
right  to  travel  on  railroads,  and  other  things  relating  solely  to  his  citi- 
zenship, have  been  fought  step  by  step  by  the  democratic  party  of  the 
State.  And  the  simple  question  has  been,  whether  the  negro  has  a  right 
to  be  a  citizen.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  drive  the  negroes  together,  and 
it  is  very  true  that  the  politicians  have  made  legitimate  uses  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs. 

Q.  You  Fpoke  yesterday  of  passes  having  been  granted  to  negroes 
who  came  into  Jackson  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  passes  have  been  granted  to  negroes  at  any 
other  time  or  for  any  other  purpose! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  desire  to  state  of  a  general  nature 
that  occurs  to  you  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

RESIDENCE  AND  RECORD  OF  WITNESS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mississippi? — A.  I  went  there  n  1867. 
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to  speak  now  in  reference  to  the  colored  people  of  that  State  T — 
tat ;  Id  teference  to  the  colored  people  of  that  State — they  were 
lajority. 

>Q  speak  of  the  hiack  code;  by  whom  was  that  enacted  T — A.  By 
iiatare  of  ISeS-'ST. 
d  yon  regard  that  as  law  t — A.  The  colored  people  were  liviag 

d  yoQ  regard  it,  when  yon  were  there  as  military  governor,  as 
i.  I  reg^ded  it  as  law,  except  so  far  as  it  conld  be  saspeDded 
tction  of  Congress. 

)ar  power  as  military  governor  gave  you  supremacy  there,  did 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

d  you  permit  that  code  to  stand  in  yonr  way  at  all  in  what  yon 
was  an  infringement  of  any  rights  of  the  colored  people  1 — A. 
t,  so  far  as  1  thought  I  was  authorized  to  interfere — to  modify 

K>se  modifications  were  at  yonr  own  discretion  t — A.  Substan- 
;  that  is,  there  were  certain  things  prohibited, 
len  you  were  in  Mississippi  on  military  duty  at  the  time  yoo 
osen  Senator  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

>lding  your  position  in  the  United  States  Army  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
>elieve  it  is  a  fact  that  you  certified  yourself  into  the  Senate  t — 
iir;  I  believe  I  was  voted  it. 

Deant  to  speak  merely  of  your  certificate.  Yon  signed  your 
rtificatet — A.  The  certificate  was  signed  by  the  secretary  of 

le  election  at  which  you  were  elected  to  the  Senate — was  that 

oar  aatbority,  under  your  control  t — A.  I  was  military  governor 

ime. 

id  yoo  not  the  power  of  removal  or  appointment  of  any  officer 

tate  at  that  time  T — A.  Congress  had  passed  a  law  that  only 

ho  coold  take  a  certain  oath  shonld  be  permitted  to  hold  oflSce, 

eeolted  in  the  vacation  of  a  large  number  of  offices. 

>a  were  the  person  who  carried  that  law  into  effect  t — A.  Yes, 
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previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  There  were  certain  political 
combinations  there  which  led  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  to 
believe  that  certain  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  party  were  not  meu 
who  should  be  relied  npon — were  not  a  very  reliable  class  of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  republicans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  acting  with  that  party  and  considered  it  your  party  at 
that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  republican. 
,  Q.  In  affiliation  with  that  party  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  been  elected  to  the  Senate  at  that  time,  General* 
would  you  have  become  then  a  citizen  of  Mississippi ! — A.  I  believe  I 
stated  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  record,  and  was  stated,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Edmunds's  speech  before  tli^ 
Senate,  that  it  was  questionable  if  I  would  have  become  a  citizen. 

Q.  And  you  make  the  same  statement  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  repeat 
it — the  same  thing. 

Q.  After  your  election  to  the  Senate  you  attended  to  your  duties 
here  regularly  as  Senator  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  vrere  you  Senator  ? — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  time  were  you  in  the  State  of  Mississippi !— A^ 
I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  cannot  make  any  accurate  reply 
to  that  inquiry.    Is  it  a  question  of  citizenship  or  residence  f 

Q.  No ;  just  let  me  ask  you  my  own  question.  You  may  take  your 
own  way  to  answer  it,  but  do  not  mistake  the,  object  of  my  inquiry, 
which  I  wish  to  make  plain.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact. — A.  My  na- 
tive State,  where  I  was  bom,  was  the  State  of  Maine,  but  I  have  never 
been  to  it  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  passed  as  much  of  my  time  in  Mis- 
sissippi as  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  most  of  my  time  while 
I  was  Senator,  I  think,  was  passed  in  that  State — that  is,  when  I  was 
not  in  the  Senate.    That  is  my  itnpression. 

Q.  When  out  of  the  city  of  Washington,  most  of  your  lime,  you  say, 
was  passed  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  property  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Real  estate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Was  that  f — A.  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  f — A.  I  have  some  at  Natchez  and  I  have  some  in 
another  place.  I  own  more  i)roperty  than  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  have  for  some  time.  We  have  no  property 
qualification  there. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  in  regard  to  your  identification  with  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  holding  property  among  them. — A.  You  understand 
that  so  far  as  the  white  people — the  democracy — are  concerned,  there  is 
no  identification.  When  they  would  ostracize  a  favorite  general  hke 
Longstreet,  you  may  very  well  understand  that  a  Union  soldier  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  have  any  very  close  intimacy  with  them,  being  of 
an  opposite  political  party. 

Q.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  have  not  suggested  the  question  of  party. 
I  am  speaking  in  regard  to  your  identification  with  the  people  of  the 
State. — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  as  I  understand  the  people,  has  been  very  thoroughly  and 
warmly  my  supporters  and  friends. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  people  of  both  races  !— A.  I  refer  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State.  When  you  speak  of  people  you 
refer  to  both  races,  I  suppose  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  the  entire  community. — A.  I  refer  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  as  having  been  my  warmest  supporters. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  races  in 


nr  mncti  of  yoor  term  of  office  bad  expired  T — A.  Uae-lialf;  that 
ears  aod  three  months  had  expire*!. 

ve  yoa  left  the  State  of  Mississippi  I — A.  I  am  temporarily 
ow.  What  my  future  may  be  I  do  not  know,  or  what  I  am 
do. 

re  joa  left  the  State  with  the  iot^atioD  of  returning  there  f — A. 
■mm.  Whether  I  shall  live  there  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
ean  to  say,  now  at  this  time  is  it  your  iDteotiou — have  yon  a 
>QtioD  of  becoming  a  resident  of  the  State  of  MiBsissippif — A. 
lat  I  am  absolutely  ancertaiu  what  my  movements  are  to  be. 
igether  dependent  upon  circnmstauces.  I  can  freely  say  that 
■ral  thing  republicans  residing  there  have  found  it  utterly  im- 
to  live  there  of  late  and  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens, 
this  remark  made  by  you  with  a  view  of  affecting  your  own 
-A.  So ;  I  give  it  as,  of  course,  the  condition  of  affairs  there  at 
!.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  republicans  that  it  is  very 
o  live  there  at  this  time  aud  exercise  their  rights.  Of  course 
,t  as  well  as  auy  one  eke. 

3onrse  it  is  very  proper  for  you  to  wake  your  ansTrer  in  yonr 
;  but  this  remark  of  yours  was  made  in  response  to  a  question 
is  to  whether  you  had  a  fixed  intention  of  making  Mississippi 
ire  residence  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  say  that  what  my  life  will 
lere  I  may  live  in  the  future,  I  do  not  know  at  this  time, 
roe  will  excuse  me  from  seeming  to  attempt  to  desire  to  talk 
ur  private  affairs,  which  is  furthest  fVom  my  wish — but  because 
been  in  some  respect  a  public  man  in  Mississippi,  it  is  proper 
make  inquiry  of  you  as  a  public  official :  have  you  not  proposed 
in  another  State,  or  have  you  any  scheme  of  that  kind  f — 
iir;  that  is,  when  I  say  that,  the  question  of  how  I  cau  get 
f  which  to  live  is  the  one  question  with  me. 
eg  yon  will  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  make  any  Inquisition 
private  affairs,  but  1  have  understood  that  you  were  iuteudiug 
e,  I  believe,  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  some  snch  statement 
as  been  made.  As  it  is  a  question  affecting  the  interests  of  a 
think  it  right  that  I  should  ask  you  wheUier  yon  propose  to 
citizen  of  Minnesota  f — A,  I  have  some  interest  in  Minuesota, 
e  had  heretofore.    I  have  been  there  from  time  to  time.    Mv 
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THIKD  DAY. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  April  29, 1876. 
Continuation  of  the  examination  of  Adelbebt  Ames. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  RESIDENCE. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  say,  as  of  course  the  purpose  of  these  ques- 
tions has  a  political  bearing,  more  or  less,  that  all  my  adult  life  has  been 
passed  in  Mississippi  since  I  left  the  Army.    Immediately  after  thewai 
I  was  in  Europe  for  a  year,  and  I  then  and  there  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  leave  the  Army  upon  my  return  to  the  United  States.    I  left 
my  native  State  of  Maine  in  1856,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  had  never 
returned  to  it,  except  when  I  returned  from  school,  and  all  my  adult 
life,  I  repeat,  has  been  passed  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  after  I  left 
school ;  and  with  that  feeling  I  located  or  took  up  my  residence  in  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  same  purpose  and  determination  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  changes  his  residence. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  *'  located  in  Mississippi ; "  were  you  not  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  ! — A.  1  was  not  when  1  left  the 
Army. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  the  Army  until  you  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  I — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  were  elected  to  the  Senate  did  you  resign  your 
commission  f — A.  I  think  immediately. 

Q.  It  was  subsequent  to  your  election  t — A.  Subsequent  to  it. 

Q.  You  held  on  to  your  position  in  the  Army  until  you  got  your  posi- 
tion as  Senator  f — A.  Those  are  the  facts. 

Q.  Have  you  removed  your  family  from  Mississippi  1 — A.  They  are 
now  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  spent  every  summer  in  the  North  with 
my  family.  A  family  misfortune  caused  an  earlier  removal  this  year 
than  was  anticipated.  I  follow  the  practice  of  almost  every  person 
and  family  in  the  South  who  can  afiford  to  do  it — live  more  or  less  in  a 
colder  climate  in  the  hot  weather. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  spend  a  summer  in  the  South  since  you  have  been 
governor  of  Mississippi  ? — ^A.  Substantially,  though  there  has  not  been 
a  year  when  I  have  not  been  North. 

Q.  What  was  your  usual  absence  during  the  summer  f — A.  About  a 
month  and  a  half  or  two  months.  Last  3'ear  I  was  absent  a  month  and 
a  half. 

Q.  That  was  your  total  absence  from  Mississippi  during  last  year?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  have  exceeded  that  time,  but  not  much. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  stated  that  you  were  induced  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  political  office  in  Mississippi  in  the  performance  of  what  yoa 
believed  to  be  a  mission  toward  the  colored  people  of  that  State,  because 
you  found  the  political  party  with  which  you  were  affiliated  controlled 
by  unreliable  men. — ^A.  Before  the  question  of  residence  is  passed  over 
1  would  like  to  make  a  single  remark  on  that  subject.  I  cannot  well  as- 
sume what  your  motive  is,  but  of  course  it  has  a  political  bearing,  and 
I  desire  to  say  that  that  question  of  residence  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  troubles  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  in  1869  the  democracy  of  that  State  sent  to  this 
city  and  got  the  brother-in-law  of  the  President,  Judge  Dent,  and  took 
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him  there  and  ran  him  as  a  candidate  for  governor  against  Mr.  Alcorn. 
It  is  a  DOtorioQS  fact  that  in  that  party — and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  imagine  I  have  been  approached  from  time  to  time  by  the  opposition 
with  most  flattering  offers  held  forth  that,  should  I  change  my  coat  and 
become  a  tool  of  others,  I  might  receive  any  honor  that  I  might  demand. 
Certainly  that  was  the  case  with  Judge  Dent ;  and  in  the  IState  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  question  of  carpet-bagism  or  brevity  of  residence  has  not 
played  a  very  important  part. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  any  leading  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  have  made  this  proposition  to  you  f — A.  Not  unless  it  is  essen- 
tiailj  necessary. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  fact,  and  I  merely  ask  you  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  state  them  if  you  choose. — A.  1  say,  with  reference  to  that, 
that  any  proposition  of  that  kind  would  not  be  made  in  writing,  but  in 
a  way  that  the  person  whose  name  I  might  give  might  evade  it,  or  ^ve 
another  interpretation  of  it.  But,  as  I  stated  originally,  I  imagine  I 
have  been  approached,  and  I  have  no  question,  in  my  own  mind,  on 
that  point. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  person  of  the  opposition  party  to 
TOO  in  politics  in  Mississippi,  who  made  such  offers  to  you  as  you  have 
described  f — A.  I  think  I  can }  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  so  unless  the 
committee  require  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  their  names  or  the  names  of  any  one  or  more  ? — A. 
The  events  referred  to  occurred  a  number  of  years  since.  I  think  I 
woold  be  able  to  name  the  persons,  or  certainly  ascertain  their  names 
without  any  difficulty. 

Q.  From  whom  would  you  ascertain  them  t — A.  The  charge  was  pub- 
licly made  in  a  republican  paper,  called  the  '^  Leader,"  in  1870  or  1871, 
and  I  think  never  denied  by  the  opposition  press. 

Q.  Were  the  parties'  names,  who  made  you  the  offer,  in  that  paper  t 
^A  I  do*  not  remember. 

"  UNBELIABLE "  LEADERSHIP  AMONG  EEPITBLICANS. 

Q.  Returning  to  my  former  question — ^you  found  there  were  unrelia- 
ble persons  in  the  leadership  of  the  republican  party  of  Mississippi  when 
you  went  there  as  military  governor  ! — A.  That  refers  to  the  time  of 
the  election. 

Q.  It  was  that  which  induced  you,  believing,  as  you  stated,  that  you 
had  a  mission  to  perform  to  these  colored  people,  to  be  willing  to  be 
elected  to  office  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  these  persons  were  t — A.  "  Unreliability  "  I 
applied  to  the  character  of  their  politics.  I  did  not  refer  to  their  moral 
diaracter ;  I  simply  referred  to  the  character  of  their  republicanism.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  give  some  of  their  names  if  there  is  any  desire 
to  hiave  them ;  I  have  no  objection. 

Q.  The  impression  you  made  upon  me — ^what  it  was  upon  the  rest  of 
the  committee  I  know  not — was  that  you  were  induced  to  go  into  poli- 
tics in  Mississippi  and  hold  office  from  the  people  of  that  State  in  order 
to  rescue  your  party  and  the  colored  people  from  bad  leadership.  That 
was  the  impression  that  I  derived  from  your  statement.  Desiring  you 
to  be  apprised  of  my  apprehension,  I  ask  you  now,  whether  that  was 
JOQP  intention  or  not  t — A.  Their  "  unreliability  ^  politically ;  not  moral 
unreliability. 

•  Q.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  political  unreliability. — A.  That 
I  had  no  confidence  in  their  republicanism;  not  that  I  believed  that  the 
men  were  corrupt  or  dishonest.    I  did  not  believe  in  the  republicanism 
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of  certain  leaders  of  the  party,  some  of  whom  were  very  prominent. 
Of  course  I  speak  of  the  leaders  originally. 

Q.  Are  these  men  in  the  republican  party  still  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  their  names  Y — A.  I  have  no  objection, 
though  I  do  not  care  to  criticise  these  men.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a 
gentleman  who  occupies  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  now  is  ooe 
of  the  chief  of  the  men  in  whose  republicanism  I  did  not  then  beUeve. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Alcorn  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  I — A.  He  was  the  chief  among  them,  and 
there  were  some  of  his  friends  and  supporters.  It  is  that  class  of  men, 
representing  the  ideas  that  they  represented. 

Q.  What  had  they  done  that  caused  your  distrust  of  their  party  fidel- 
ity f — A.  Well,  their  whole  course  since  reconstruction :  a  want  of  con- 
fidence as  to  their  utterai^ices  rather  than  their  acts — tney  were  not  in 
office  at  that  time ;  the  sentiments  that  they  expressed.  For  the  same 
reason  that  we  give  or  withhold  our  confidence  from  a  man  whose  opin- 
ions are  well  known  to  us. 

Q.  Who  was  then  governor  of  the  State  t — A.  At  that  time  tbere 
was  no  civil  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  were  the  military  governor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION  TO  GOVERNOR  AMES'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Ames,  has  there,  or  has  there  not, 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  your  administration  within  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  party  of  Mississippi  I — A.  There  has. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  strong  opposition  to  you  within  the 
ranks  of  your  own  party  ! — A.  There  has  been  a  violent  opposition,  in 
my  judgment  confined  to  very  few  men,  and  those  men,  permit  me  to 
say,  were  my  most  ardent  supporters  until  they  failed  to  get  certain 
offices  that  they  expected. 

Q.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  you  T — A.  Senator 
Alcorn  has  always  headed  the  opposition. 

Q.  Who  else  t — A.  The  opposition  of  individuals  appeared  from  time 
to  time.  Senator  Alcorn^  I  think,  has,  from  the  start,  been  opposed  to 
me ;  the  feeling  was  reciprocal,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  was  in  1870.  In 
1873  1  was  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  I  received  almost  two 
hundred  votes  in  the  nominating  convention,  where  my  opponent  had 
about  forty.  My  opponent  was  the  then  governor  of  the  State — Gov- 
ernor Powers  5  and  he  and  his  friends  have  been  my  opponents  since. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  and  his  friends! — A.  He  and  his  personal  friends.  I  can 
name  those  gentlemen  if  you  desire. 

Q.  First,  1  want  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  you 
within  the  republican  ranks.— A.  There  is  an  ex  Congressman  by  the 
name  of  McKee  who  was  an  opponent.  A  year  ago  an  ex-member  of 
your  body — Senator  Pease — became  an  opponent  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  attorney- general,  Mr.  Morris! — A.  I  know  the 
ex-attorney-general,  Mr.  Morris. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  was  he  opposed  to  you ! — A.  He  never  was  a  political 
friend  of  mine. 

Q.  He  was  the  attorney-general  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  not  a  very  large  number  of 
opponents  to  you  and  to  your  policy  and  to  your  administration  within 
the  republican  party  of  Mississippi! — A.  I  reply:  no,  positively.  Mr. 
Morris  was  my  most  abject  flatterer  and  supporter  until  he  failed  to  be 
renominated  for  his  position  as  attorney-general.    It  was  only  after 


fhly,  and  was  opposed  to  Governor  Powers  for  the  nomiuatioa. 
the  election  he  was  oaeoF  the  most  earuest  supporters  I  hai], 
e  failed  to  get  a  reuomination  as  auditor,  the  office  which  he  hold 
time.  Ilis  only  excuse  then  for  coming  out  against  me  and  my 
stration  was  that  there  were  certain  men  on  my  ticket  who  were 
od  men;  and  since  then  he  has  allied  himself  most  closely  with 
ery  men  whom  he  at  that  time  denounced,  and  who  furui^jhed 
excDse  for  opposing  me. 

s  a  matter  of  tact,  have  not  these  men  whose  names  liave  been 
1  to,  openly  and  vigorously  denounced  your  admiuistratioD  duriug 
t  yeart — A.  They  have,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you. 
ere  friendly  to  me  until  after  they  failed  to  receive  oftiues  at  my 
which  they  believed  I  could  give  them, 
ut  as  a  fact  they  did  denounce  you  T — A.  They  did. 
nd  they  became  your  political  antagonistst — A,  Yes,  sir. 
oyou  know  Jndge  Storrs,  of  Holly  Springs! — A.  I  do, 
I  he  one  of  those  nbo  opposed  your  administration  f — A.  He  has 
1  it;  he  opposed  me  simply  because,  as  governor,  belteviug  him 
loronghly  corrupt,  I  would  not  re-appoint  him  as  chancellor.    I 
atBdavit  that  he  attempted  to  bribe  certain  men  in  a  nominating 
tion  ;  and  the  papers  were  so  strong  that,  intending  to  appoint 
nest  men  to  office,  I  eould  Dot  possibly  appoint  that  man  to 
and  of  course  be  became  my  opiKtoeut  when  I  refused  to  re-ap- 
im. 

7as  he  originially  appointed  to  office  by  yout — A.  Governor 
appointed  Lim  to  the  chancellorship. 

id  yon  re-apix)int  him ! — A.  I  could  not,  because  of  the  affidavits 
•re  made  as  to  his  character. 

I'ere  there  other  leading  men  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  belong- 
he  repnblicau  party  opposed  to  you  ! — A.  As  I  have  said,  from 
time,  certain  men  who  expected  offices  from  me,  or  through  me, 
not  get  tbem,  became  my  opponents,  and  the  hostility  of  each 
n  be  attributed,  as  I  think,  to  that  fact. 

I'ell,  without  going  into  the  fact  of  the  cause  of  their  opposition 
was  there  or  was  there  not  in  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1S75,  a 
and  a  vigorous  opposition  to  you  and  your  administration  in 
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array  the  races,  one  agaiDSt  the  other  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Pease  ever  did.  Senator  Alcorn  has  always  made  that  charge.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Pease  ever  made  that  charge ;  at  least,  it  never  attracted 
my  attention. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Pease's  publication  in  regard  to  your  admin- 
istration t — A.  I  never  read  it,  but  I  know  that  he  did  make  such 
charges. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  statement  of  Senator  Pease's  views  of  Mis- 
sissippi politics,  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  12, 1875, 
and  published  in  the  National  Eepublican — the  Washington  adminis 
tration  organ  ? — A.  I  did  not  read  it ;  I  saw  detached  portions  of  it 

Q.  I  read  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  12, 1875 : 

STATEMENT  OF  EX-SENATOE  PEASE. 

[From  the  NatiOD«l  Eepablioan,  (Washington,)  adminifltration  organ,  October  11.] 

The  presence  in  Washington  of  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  recently  a  Senator  in  CoD^ress 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  now  postmaster  at  Vicksbargh,  afforded  the  National 
Republican  an  opportunity  yesterday  to  interview  him  upon  the  compUcated  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  Mississippi  politics.  •  *  • 

Mr.  Pease.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  several  localities  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  a  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  exists.    Indeed,  among  the  people  throughout  the  State 
there  is  a  most  lamentable  want  of  confidence  in  the  State  government.    The  colored 
I>eople  distrust  the  power  of  the  State  under  Governor  Ames,  and  the  whites  generally 
question  his  disposition  to  administer  government  so  as  to  afford  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  maintain  domestic  tranquillity,  for  which  governments  are  instituted. 
As  to  his  motives,  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  ;  but  the  fact  is  he  has,  unfortunately, 
pursued  a  policy  calculated  to  create  distrust,  and  he  has  caused  the  white  population, 
who  represent  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State,  the  two  essential  elements 
upon  which  the  maintenance  of  good  government  depends,  to  believe  that  he  has  been, 
and  is  now,  attempting  to  create  an  open  antagonism  between  the  races,  and  to  plunge 
the  State  into  a  condition  of  revolution  and  domestic  violence  such  as  will  necessitate 
martial  law,  and  thereby  advance  his  personal  political  schemes.  •  •  • 

I  was  going  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  incident  to  partisan  strife  and 
the  race-prejudices,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  the  extremists  on  both  sides,  the 
majority  of  the  people,  regardless  of  race  or  political  affiliations,  deprecate  violence  and 
are  ready  to  assist  tne  properly  constituted  authorities  in  preserving  peace.  I  have  no 
war  to  make  on  Governor  Ames  pewonally.  He  is  deader  now  than  Hector,  but  he 
hopes,  by  the  means  he  is  pursuing,  to  secure  a  legislature  that  will  send  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  election  takes  place  next  January.  To  reach  the  Senate 
was  his  ulterior  purpose  in  becoming  governor.  All  his  appointments  are  made  on  the 
condition  that  his  appointees  shall  support  him  for  the  Senate. 

The  preservation  of  the  republican  party  in  Mississippi  depends  upon  an  honest 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  it  will  go  under  unless  the  remedy  for  all 
our  troubles  is  within  political  integrity,  exact  justice,  and  honest  dealing.  Federal 
intervention  is  not  needed  or  want^.  The  use  of  force  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Nine-tenths  of  tha  white  population  are  opposed  to  him.  They  want  good  men 
to  come  into  office  to  work  a  reform  in  existing  abuses.  *  *  *  He  is  cultivating  the 
Irish.  He  is  appointing  Irishmen  to  office  wherever  he  can.  He  has  given  one  Fitz- 
gerald carte  blanche  to  raise  an  Irish  regiment.  This  Fitzgerald  is  the  man  who  tele- 
graphed to  the  White  League  commander  at  Yicksbnrgh  that  he  was  ready  on  call 
with  one  hundred  men  to  exterminate  niggers.  He  was  never  a  republican,  and  never 
voted  the  ticket  in  his  life. 

What  do  the  colored  people  say  about  all  this  f  They  are,  of  course,  very  much 
excited.  Recently,  a  noted  leader  among  them.  Elder  Johnson,  published  an  appeal  to 
them  to  pursue  a  conservative  policy.  Like  him,  there  are  many  other  oolored  people 
in  the  State  of  talent  and  discretion.  Many,  though,  are  operating  under  the  advice  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  to  strike  back.  The  interview  the  National  Kepublican  had  with 
him  and  published  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  South.  The  colored  people 
are  naturally  docile,  not  given  to  disturbance,  and  are  easily  governed ;  but  now  they 
are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  they  lack  confidence  in  a  man  who  mentions  demo- 
cratic principles.  Tliey  are  not  recognized.  If  they  were  like  the  Italian  or  Spaniard, 
violence  would  ensue,  and  they  would  soon  dispose  of  their  enemies.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand white  voters,  at  least,  have  been  driven  out  of  the  republican  party  in  Mississippi 
by  Ames's  course. 


atement  in  reference  to  Fitzgerald,  aad  baa  apologized  to  Fitz- 
,  who,  by  ibe  way,  was  a  very  good  Coofederate  eaptaio,  and  a 
rave  soldier.  To  be  sure,  hia  parents  were  liisb  ;  but  this  same 
bat  Mr.  Pease  misrepresented,  Mr.  Pease  apologized  to  tbe  otber 
id  wrote  a  letter  to  bim,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  that  there  was 
[b  in  tbe  statement  abont  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  that  he  stated  that 
in  order  to  injure  General  Ames ;  that  General  Ames  was  trying 
re  bim,  as  be  believed,  with  the  President,  and  be  made  this  state- 
o  injure  General  Ames.  So  that,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  Mr. 
stated  a  falsehood,  and  be  knew  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  apparently. 
>n  the  strength  of  bis  letter,  that  he  knew  he  was  stating  that 
was  not  true. 

There  is  that  letter! — A.  When  you  go  to  Jackson  yon  will  find 
:Egerald  there,  and  he  will  give  yon  the  original.  I  have  copies 
nd  will  fnmisb  them  to  you  with  great  satisfaction,  if  you  desire. 
3Dblican  paper  there  published  this  letter.  You  will  find  it  in 
lit  of  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
ays  in  this  newspaper  article  which  you  have  read : 


is  utterly  and  absolntely  false ;  and  if  Mr.  Pease  was  possessed 
uary  intelligence  be  would  have  known  it. 

aid  that  I  was  trying  to  create  a  race- antagonism,  and  be  says 
same  letter  that  I  was  cultivating  tbe  Irish,  which  is  totally  at 
»  with  bis  first  assertion,  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  create  a  race- 
oism.     Of  course,  that  is  tbe  same  statement  that  any  renegade 
ny  party  will  make  about  the  party ;  it  matters  not  whether  it  is 
ttlican  or  a  democratic  party. 
Vas  this  man  postmaster  then  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Vben  was  he  appointed! — A.  When  be  was  iu  the  Senate. 
Vben  he  was  iu  tbe  Senate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
iut  his  term  bad  expired ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  not  hold  the  office 
tmaster,  bnt  tbe  nomination   was  sent  in,  I  think,  before  he  re- 

ftom  tbe  Senate.     It  was  almost  iustantaueous  with  bis  leaving 
oate. 
Ghaibxan.  My  recollection  is  that  bis  nomination  was  sent  in 
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A.  I  did  not  refer  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 
It  somewhat  preceded  in  point  of  time  these  other  events  to  which  1 
referred. . 

Q.  Did  that  occur  in  the  fall  of  1875,  in  October  ! — A.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  the  nomination  of  the  candidates. 

Q.  It  was  pending  the  canvass  in  1875! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  that  previous  to  the  Clinton  riot  f— A.  I 
think  it  was;  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  It  was,  I  think,  in  October. — A.  Then  it  may 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  Clinton  riot.  It  grew  out  of  the  nomina- 
tion for  candidates  for  county  and  State  officers. 

Q.  Was  the  riot  a  riot  between  the  democratic  and  republican  par- 
ties f — A.  It  was  a  riot  in  which  the  poor  negroes  were  killed  by  the 
score,  it  is  reported ;  and  in  which  the  colored  men  appeared  alone  on 
one  side,  and  in  which  the  democracy,  with  barely  one  or  two  republi- 
cans, appeared  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement  of  that  conflict? — A.  That  is  my  statement 
and  understanding  of  that  conflict. 

Q.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides? — A.  The  sheriff  of  the 
county  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  John  Brown,  a  colored  man. 

Q.  A  Mississippi  man? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  private  history.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  Mississippi  man  or  not.  There  was  one, 
General  Chalmers,  a  democrat,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Eeed. 

Q.  Are  you  giving  them  now  all  on  one  side? — A.  I  have  said  that 
Brown  led  the  republicans;  now  I  am  speaking  of  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  republicans  there ;  were  they  wholly  negroes!— 
A.  In  the  main.  If  you  will  let  me  take  another  step :  I  say  that  the 
republicans,  mainly  colored  men,  headed  by  the  sheriff,  John  Brown, 
were  on  one  side :  and,  I  think,  a  democrat,  named  Chalmers,  and  another 
by  the  name  of  Reed,  were  on  the  other  side,  and  that  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  Alcorn. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  to  the  committee  that  that  riot  at 
Friar's  Point,  in  October  last,  was  the  result  of  a  party  division  between 
the  republicans  and  the  democrats— was  it  a  party  warfare  ? — A.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  state  the  case,  I  will  do  so.  As  reported  by  Sheriff 
Brown,  and  other  men  who  came  to  me,  it  is  believed  that  that  con- 
flict and  those  murders  were  due  to  the  action  of  Senator  Alcorn.  The 
democracy  of  that  locality  were  allied  to  him  and  supporting  him. 

Q.  Allied  to  whom  ? — A.  Alcorn — following  him.  As  reported  to  me 
by  the  sheriff*,  it  was  Senator  Alcorn  who  originated  that  trouble,  and 
who  gave  it  countenance  and  hearl. 

Q.  Why  would  Senator  Alcorn  do  that  ? — A.  I  can  only  state  to  yon 
my  understanding  of  the  case.  W^hen  he  ran  for  governor  two  years 
ago,  this  man  John  Brown  ran  for  sheriff,  and  carried  the  county  almost 
unanimously  against  Alcorn.  Coahoma  County,  in  1873,  went  1,295  for 
the  republicans,  only  6  less  than  1,300,  and  went  294  for  the  democrats, 
less  than  300.  That  is,  I  received  about  1,300  votes  there,  and  Alcorn 
about  300.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  carry 
his  own  county  for  himself,  and  that  my  friends  and  supporters  should 
not  carry  the  county ;  and  it  is  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown  and  others 
that  Mr.  Alcorn  went  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
nominations  that  were  to  take  place,  or  to  prevent  the  meeting.  That 
you  may  understand  it,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Alcorn's  own  son  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Brown  as  sheriff,  and  supported  Mr.  Brown  in  that 
affair. 
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Q.  Without  fatiguing  you  and  the  committee  with  giving  the  details 
of  all  the  reasons  that  led  to  this  collision,  but  to  come  at  the  fact,  I 
ask  you  whether  this  riot  and  bloodshed  grew  out  of  the  political  strug- 
gles of  the  two  parties,  or  whether  it  was  not  from  other  causes ;  and,  I 
may  say,  one  of  the  causes  alleged  was  the  maladministration  of  his  of- 
fice by  this  Sheriff  Brown. — ^A.  It  is  true  that  certain  charges  had  been 
brought  against  Brown.  Kothing,  I  understand,  has  ever  been  sus- 
tained against  Mr.  Brown  in  the  sulministratiou  of  his  office.  In  fact, 
since  he  has  been  sheriff  the  office  has  been  couducted  by  Mr.  Alcorn's 
own  son. 

Q.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  refer  you  to  an  account  published  by  Sen- 
ator Alcorn  in  the  same  paper  that  I  read  from  before — The  New  York 
Tribune — over  his  own  signature,  dated  Friar's  Point,  Mississippi,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1875,  in  which  he  gives  to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  the  history 
of  the  facts  of  the  troubles  at  Friar's  Point.    That  account  is  as  follows: 

SENATOR    ALCOBN'S    ACCOUNT    OF    TJHE  FRIAR'S  POINT  TURBULENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune : 

Sir  :  Yon  ask  me  to  give  the  facta  toucbing  the  troubles  at  Friar's  Point.  I  will  do 
so  as  briefly  as  I  can.  We  bave  for  sberiff  a  colored  man  from  Oberlin,  Obio,  elected 
two  years  ago  on  tbe  Ames  ticket.  His  bond  was  made  by  Ames,  wbo,  a  year  ago, 
surrendered  him  on  tbe  plea  that  be  bad  appropriated  to  bis  own  use  nearly  $5,000  of 
the  revenues  belonging  to  the  State,  and  bad  demanded  tbe  co-operation  of  the  trea- 
surer of  tbe  county,  a  white  republican,  in  a  fraud  upon  tbe  county  treasurer  for 
Dearly  $6,000  more.  A  number  of  wealthy  planters,  all  conservatives,  all  of  whom 
had  opposed  bis  election,  ignorant  of  tbe  facts  touching  bis  default,  became  bis  bonds- 
men, in  the  hope,  as  they  said,  that  he  mi^bt  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
The  State  senator  from  this  district,  elected  four  years  ago,  was  a  colored  man  from 
Ohio,  named  Bolls.  Two  years  ago,  and  while  holding  tbe  office  of  senator,  he  was 
appointed  receiver  of  public  money.  A  year  afterward  be  defaulted  with  a  large  sum 
and  ran  away. 

Smith,  another  Ohio  negro,  was  sent  from  Jackson  to  this  district  to  run  for  a  senato- 
rial vacancy,  and  was  elected,  and  now  holds  the  office.  At  tbe  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  Smith  was  appointed  receiver  of  public  money.  Subsequently, 
he  was  appointed  our  county  superintendent  of  education,  at  $900  a  year.  All  these 
offices  he  now  holds.  Two  months  ago  SUeri^  Brown  made  known  to  tbe  negroes  that 
Smith  must  be  elected  to  both  of  the  offices  of  circuit  and  chancery  clerk.  This  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  negroes.  It  alarmed  tbe  tax-payers.  Among  the  powers  oi 
cbancerv  clerk  are  those  of  approving  official  bonds  and  keeping  the  records  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  taxing-powor  of  tbe  county.  These  offices  would  make  the 
ring  for  tbe  plunder  of  the  county  complete  in  Brown  and  Smith.  The  negroes  of  tbe 
county,  nrged  by  the  tax-payers,  made  stubborn  resistance  to  Brown's  programme  to 

control  them. 

•  •  •  »  #  •  « 

2.  There  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alcom  in  relation  to  this  very  difficulty 
T^hich,  as  you  say,  requires  investigation,  showing,  if  we  are  to  take 
his  statement  of  the  occurrence,  very  gross  corruptions  in  office,  which, 
as  there  was  no  correction  apparently  in  the  power  of  the  State,  was 
met  by  what  you  might  call  "  mob  law." 

CRITICISM  OF  SENATOR  ALCORN'S  STATEMENT. 

A.  They  had  the  correction  in  the  courts.  In  what  I  have  said  in  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Alcorn  particularly,  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  Alcorn  did  thus  and  so.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  positively  that  Alcorn  did  do  thus  and  so — it  was  on  the  author- 
ity of  Brown  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  statement  there  made 
by  Mr.  Alcom  that  I  made  Brown's  bond  in  the  first  instance,  I  wish  to 
say  is  a  gross  mistake.  I  never  went  on  anybody's  bond.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  bond  in  the  State.  The  remedy  for  all  these 
things  was  through  the  courts.  I  know  that  Alcorn's  son  is  an  earnest 
and  zealous  supporter  of  Brown.  Brown  has  reported  to  me  that 
there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  colored  men  killed;  and  that  although 
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be  was  sheriff  of  the  county  he  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  return,  or  was  unable  during  the  rest  of  his  term  to  discharge 
his  duties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  whether  Mr.  Alcorn  was  himself  underarms 
to  prevent  his  return  f — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Brown  reported 
that  Alcorn  was  there  with  a  double* barrel  shot-gun  in  his  hand,  pre- 
pared to  Are  upon  him ;  and  I  say  that  remark  of  Alcorn's  in  the  paper 
you  have  read,  indicates  the  degree  of  lawlessness  that  was  there.  Al- 
though these  two  men,  Brown  and  Alcorn's  son,  were  officers  of  the 
county,  they  were  not  applied  to  for  redress ;  and  they  said  that  if 
certain  men  do  attempt  to  return  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences; which  means  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  be  shot 
down  or  assassinated  if  they  did  return.  I  can  only  give,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  the  general  idea  of  the  events  that  came  to  me,  which  is 
entirely  dififerent  and  contrary  to  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Al- 
corn ;  and  I  can  only  suggest,  in  view  of  what  has  occurred  there,  that 
it  would  be  well  to  investigate  that  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  Mr.  Alcorn  was  justified  in  pursuing  the  course  he  did^ 
resorting  to  violence  instead  of  to  the  law.  He  has  written  this  letter 
since,  to  justify  himself  for  his  acts  before  the  country. 

Q.  What  was  his  object  in  resorting  to  violence  f — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  was  to  prevent  the  colored  people  coming  in  and  making 
their  nominations  or  holding  meetings. 

Q.  Then  did  you  mean  that  Mr.  Alcorn  is  opposed  to  the  colored  i)eo- 
pie  f — A.  You  can  probably  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

Q.  No,  I  ask  yon  to  state  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  because  it  is  a  public 
fact  in  Mississippi. — A.  Will  you  repeat  your  question  t 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Alcorn  is  opposed  to  the  colored  people  !— 
A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  he  wished  to  prevent  them  from  making 
nominations  t — ^A.  It  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  believing 
the  nominations  of  Brown  and  his  friends,  if  made,  would  result  in  their 
election,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  those  nominations. 

Q.  Was  Alcorn's  opposition  then  to  the  meeting  of  that  convention 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  ? — A.  It 
was  so  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  Alcorn  generally  rely  upon  the  negro  vote  of  that 
State  in  his  political  plans— did  he  not  seek  it ! — A.  The  event  referred 
to  occurred  in  1875.  In  1873  he  ran  for  governor  and  received  only 
the  votes  of  the  white  men  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  question  I  asked  of  you  was,  whether  he  sought  and  wished 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  the  negroes  ? — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that.  I  can 
give  you  as  matter  of  history  that  he  received  the  white  votes  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  your 
knowledge  and  belief  whether  General  Alcorn  sought  the  support  of  the 
negro  voters  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  presume  he  sought  them  as  any  candi- 
date would  seek  them. 

Q.  Was  not  General  Alcorn  notoriously  an  applicant  for  negro  votes 
as  well  as  for  all  the  other  votes  he  could  get? — A.  I  presume  that  was 
the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  General  Alcorn  ever  prevented  ne- 
groes from  voting,  or  of  his  seeking  to  prevent  them  t — A.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  his  doing  so. 
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SOUBCES  OP  KNOWLEDGE  OP  VIOLENCE  OB  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Yoa  have  referred  to  various  acts  of  violence  and  iDtimidation ; 
have  yoa  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  those  acts  t — A.  I  never  saw  an 
act  of  violence  performed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  act  of  intimidation  performed  I — A.  No,  I 
never  saw  an  act  of  violence  performed. 

Q.  Then  what  yoa  have  said  is  derived  from  the  information  of  other 
people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election  where  were  yoa  I — A.  I  was  in  Jackson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MC/Millan.)  Were  the  reports  which  you  received  official 
reports! — A.  I  received  all  kinds  of  reports,  official  and  otherwise;  but 
they  all  came  to  me  as  the  governor  of  the  State.  The  people  there — 
certainly  the  republicans — are  more  dependent  upon  their  officials  than 
they  are  in  other  States,  say  the  Northern  States,  and  all  these  commu- 
nications came  to  me  as  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batabd.)  You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  McMillan  whether 
they  were  official  reports.  Please  state  what  you  mean  by  official  re- 
ports.—A.  An  official  report  would  be  the  report  of  the  sheriflf,  as  sher- 
iff, to  me  as  governor. 

Q.  Is  it  his  official  duty  to  make  reports  to  you  of  these  occurrences  f 
— A.  Sheriffs  have  reported  to  me.  To  illustrate :  the  sheriflf  of  Hinds 
County  made  an  official  report  to  me  that  he  could  not  keep  the  peace, 
and  asked  me  to  assist  him. 

Q.  When  was  that  made  f — A.  At  the  time  of  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  In  what  year  I — A.  Last  year. 

Q.  In  1875 !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  sheriflPs  name  I — A.  Harney.  That  was  a  thor- 
oughly official  report.  It  was  in  writing.  There  were  numerous  official 
communications  from  sheriffs  showing  their  inability  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  signed  by  them  as  officers.  As  peace-officers  of  the  county  they 
wrote  to  me,  as  governor,  for  assistance ;  and  those  I  call  official  reports. 

Q.  The  other  statements  received  were  from  individuals,  not  officers  ? — 
A.  From  individuals  and  officers,  and  addressed  to  me,  as  governor, 
appealing  for  assistance  and  protection.  Of  course,  a  person  who  is 
not  an  officer  could  not  perform  an  official  act. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  election  were  you  in  Jackson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  that  election  ? — A.  In  passing  to  and  from 
my  office  I  observed  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  polls. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  not,  at  any  time  since  you 
have  been  in  Mississippi,  been  a  witness  to  any  act  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  political  franchise  I — ^A.  That  is 
going  over  considerable  ground. 

Q.  Well,  in  1876  ! — A.  No,  I  saw  nothing  in  1875.  I  was  not  where  I 
would  be  very  likely  to  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  a  fact,  generally,  whether  or  not  you  did.  I 
merely  wish  to  know  how  far  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge,  and 
how  far  from  information  and  understanding,  of  these  various  acts  of 
intimidation  and  violence.  You  only  know  from  information  derived 
from  other  persons — is  that  so? — A.  That  is  so. 

judicial  appointments. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  judges  of  the  various  courts  in  Mississippi 
under  your  present  constitution  ? — A.  Governor  Alcorn. 

Q.  Were  all  those  whom  you  found  in  office  his  appointees? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  appoint  none  yourself  I — A.  I  appointed  the  chancelloi 
Q.  How  many  of  those! — A.  I  appointed  about  eighteen  or  ninetee 

All  but  one  or  two. 
Q.  Were  those  all  in  office  up  to  the  time  you  resigned! — A.  Ye8,8 
Q.  What  are  the  minor  judiciary  in  that  State! — A.  The  judicia 

consists  of  the  supreme  court,  then  circuit  judges  and  chancellors.   T 

minor  officials  or  judges  are  merely  justices  of  the  peace. 
Q.  Who  appoints  them  ? — A.  They  are  elected  by  the  people.   T 

judges  and  chancellors  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

THE  JURY  SYSTEM. 

Q.  What  i.^  your  jury  system  there  ? — A.  The  electors  are  qualifi 
to  be  jurors. 

Q.  Who  are  your  jurors  elected  by ! — A.  The  board  of  superviso 
The  executive  officers  of  a  county  consist  of  a  board  of  superviso 
Each  county  has  five  supervisors,  one  in  each  of  the  five  districts. 

Q,  How  are  they  chosen! — A.  They  are  elected  by  the  i)eople,  a 
they  select  the  names  of  the  jurors. 

Q.  How  is  your  sheriff  chosen  ! — A.  He  is  elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  jarorsl— A 
think  the  names  are  drawn.  In  case  of  a  special  venire  he  makes  u] 
list  of  names. 

Q.  But  in  the  ordinary  panel  the  jurors  are  selectied  by  the  sup 
visors  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McMillan.)  That  is  the  whole  panel  of  persons  for  jui 
during  the  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  your  grand  jui 
as  well  as  to  the  petit  juries. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  supervisors  and  the  sheriff  and  the  justices  of  the  i>e 
correspond  to  the  prevailing  political  sentiment  of  the  county  in  wh 
they  live  5  they  are  all  elective  officers  ! — A.  As  a  general  thing,  all 
officers  in  the  county  are  of  the  same  political  cast. 

Q.  Of  the  same  political  character  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  majority  ! — A.  1 
sir. 

WHERE  VIOLENCE  AND  INTIMIDATION  EXISTED. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  stated  the  violence  and  intimidation  to  have  existed 
the  republican  counties  of  the  State  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  referred  to  violence  in  any  but  republican  counti 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Such  is  the  fact,  is  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not,  then,  all  these  justices  of  the  peace,  chancellors, 
judiciary,  and  the  machinery  for  choosing  juries  in  the  hands  of 
dominant  party  in  those  counties  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  need  not  ask  you  if  all  the  United  States  officers  in  that  SI 
were  not  members  of  the  republican  party ;  that  was  so,  was  it  not 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  grand  juries  and  the  petit  juries,  and  the  judge5«,  and 
sheriffs,  and  the  supervisors,  by  whom  the  jurors  were  selected,  were 
controlled  by  the  dominant  party  in  those  counties  ! — A.  They  were 
belonging  to  the  dominant  party. 

Q.  Would  you  wish  to  state  anything  now  in  regard  to  the  ot 
counties  of  the  State  except  these  republican  counties  to  which  you  h 
referred  !— A.  I  have  no  desire  to  state  anything  except  for  the  in 
matiott  of  the  committee.  The  violence  was  in  the  republican  coun 
of  the  State. 
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Q.  Have  you  named  all  the  counties  of  the  State  in  which  you  have 
information  of  the  existence  of  taese  alleged  acts  of  violence  and  intim- 
idation ! — A.  I  have  not.  I  would  have  to  name  nearly  all  the  repub- 
lican counties  in  the  State  in  order  to  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  well,  if  you  have  any  Aowledge  and  are  speak- 
ing of  matters,  to  give  the  names  of  counties  in  which  you  have  any 
knowledge  at  all. — A.  It  would  be  simply  naming  over  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  counties,  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  do  you  allege  that  these  occurrences  were  in  each  one  of  those 
counties  ! — A.  More  or  less  in  all ;  the  movement  was  very  general. 

STATE  VOTE  OF  1873  AND  1875. 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  vote  of  1875  and  1873  in  the  State  ?  What 
was  the  aggregate  of  the  two  years  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain.  In  1873  it 
was  122,000  or  124,000.    I  think  in  1875  it  was  much  larger. 

Q.  A  larger  vote  was  polled  in  1875  than  in  1873  all  over  the  State? — 
A.  I  think  so.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  at  any  time  any  political  meetings  in  the  State  in 
1875  ?— A.  I  did  not. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  AT  DEMOCRATIC  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  attendance  of  large  bodies  of  colored 
people  at  the  conservative  or  democratic  meetings  I — A.  [Pausing.]  I 
hesitate,  in  order  to  run  over  in  my  mind  the  various  counties.  I  do  nor 
recollect  receiving  any  information  of  that  kind.  Doubtless  I  may 
have  seen  in  the  democratic  press  that  conservative  colored  men  were 
present  at  such  places.  That  would  be  an  item  of  news  that  would  be 
commented  upon. 

Q.  I  ask  you  merely  whether  you  know  of  that  fact. — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  that  fact  f — A.  No,  sir. 

CALL  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  TROOPS — WHY  MADE. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  called  upon  the  President  for  troops  in  1875  ? — A. 
Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  this  Friar's  Point  trouble  ! — A.  I  cannot 
recollect.    It  was  immediately  in  connection  with  the  Clinton  trouble. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  early  in  September.  I  think  pro- 
bably the  4th,  5th,  or  6th  of  September,  if  I  mistake  not. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  called  for  the  troops  f — A.  I  called  for  troops 
within  the  following  seven  days  after  the  Clinton  riot  occurred.  The 
riot  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  called  for  troops  during  the  next  week. 

Q.  Has  your  correspondence  with  the  Department  been  published ! — 
A.  I  think  it  was  published  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  it ! — A.  With  my  papers ;  not  here. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  called  upon  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
for  troops,  had  you  fail^  through  the  regular  officers  of  the  law  of  your 
State  to  have  process  served  in  any  case  ! — A.  The  sheriflFof  the  county 
reported  to  me  officially  that  he  was  absolutely  uihible^  to  command  the 
peace  in  that  county.  I  knew  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I 
know  that  the  city  of  Jackson  wag  full  of  terror-stricken  fugitives 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  that  there  was  no  power,  no  law  ex- 
isting in  that  county  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Q.  Let  me  repeat  my  question.  Can  you  state  to  this  committee  any 
resistance  of  legal  process  prior  to  the  time  of  your  calling  for  troops  ? — 
A.  By  legal  process  you  mean 

Q.  The  service  of  a  writ  of  summons  or  of  arrest. — A.  The  condition 
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of  affairs  was  such  at  tbat  time  that  I  doubt  if  any  attempt  of  that  kind 
was  made. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  will  ask  you,  had  the  attempt  been  made  to  your 
knowledge  f — A.  I  am  unable  to  state  tbat  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  ally  case  in  the  State  where  there  has  been  forci- 
ble resistance  to  the  civil  process  of  the  courts  ! — A.  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  cannot  state,  do  you  know  of  any  case!— A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  case ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  was  a  state  of 
riot  and  lawlessness  existing  of  such  a  character  that  tiie  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  dared  not  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  dared 
not  even  leave  their  houses  to  go  out  in  the  county  to  perform  any  kind 
of  duty. 

Q.  1  ask  you,  do  you  know  the  fact  whether  there  was  any  resistance 
to  process,  when  issued,  in  that  State  f — A.  That  statement  1  have 
made ;  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  facts  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases — and,  if  so,  state  the  case — of  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State  I — A.  I  have  cited  numer- 
ous cases,  as  I  understand  it,  where  the  sheriffs  and  peace-of&cers  were 
resisted.  By  ^<  resisted"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  man  to  be  knocked  down ;  but  the  sherifis  were  so  far  intimidate  by 
the  demonstrations  of  force  that  they  abstained  from  discharging  their 
duties.  They  regarded  it  as  unsafe  and  unwise,  and  liable  to  lead  to 
a  sacrifice  of  life  to  make  the  attempt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  where  process  of  the  courts  has  been  re- 
turned with  that  statement  f — A.  I  do  not. 

CONTESTED  SEATS  AS  BESULT  OF  ELECTION. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  the  election  of  1875,  are  you  aware  that  any  contest 
was  made  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature  by  any  man  who  was  defeated!— 
A.  I  am  aware  of  a  contest — an  attempted  contest. 

Q.  There  were  contests  I — A.  You  asked  if  1  knew  of  any  one.  I  say 
yes. 

Q.  State  the  case. — A.  The  case  of  Barrett,  In  Amite  County,  in  the 
lowei  house.    There  was  another  contest  in  the  senate. 

Q.  State  that. — A.  One  between  a  republican,  of  the  name  of  Sulli- 
van, and  a  democrat,  of  the  name  of  Chalmers. 

Q.  Were  there  other  cases  of  contest  growing  out  of  the  late  elec- 
tion I — A.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  contest  for  the  seat  of  any  Representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  that  election  ? — A. 
I  only  know  by  newspaper  report,  that  one  was  attempted  or  threatened. 

Q.  Threatened? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Who  threatened  t — A.  A  Mr.  Roderick  Seal,  the  democratic  can- 
didate, against  the  sitting  member,  John  E.  Lynch.  I  say  it  was  threat- 
ened in  the  press ;  what  transpired  here  I  know  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  knowledge  you  have  of  any  contest  t — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Were  the  two  contests  in  the  Mississippi  legislature  republicans 
against  democrats,  or  democrats  against  republicans  T — A.  One  on  each 
side — a  democrat  against  a  republican  in  one  case,  and  a  republican 
against  a  democrat  in  the  other.  In  the  senate  the  contest  was 
of  a  democrat  against  a  republican,  and  the  contesting  democrat 
was  seated ;  but  in  the  house,  in  the  case  of  the  republican  contestant, 
the  application  was  disregarded  entirely — was  not  considered  at  all. 
And  I  do  know  that  candidates  for  Congress,  the  republican  candidates 
for  Congress  in  all  of  the  republi  an  districts  but  one,  have  asserted  time 
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and  again  tbat  they  were  defrauded  out  of  their  election,  bat  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  make  a  contest  before  a  democratic  House.  That  was 
the  feeling  there.  I  know  that  that  same  feeling  existed  in  reference 
to  the  democratic  house  of  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  These  are  within  your  own  knowledge! — A.  Within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  through  my  intercourse  with  the  men  who  were  defeat^. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  cases  of  contest  that  you  know  of 
growing  out  of  that  election  f — A.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  other  con- 
test.   I  do  not  think  there  was  any  other  in  the  State  legislature. 

SWOBN  STATEMENTS  OF  VIOLENCE  AND  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Were  any  statements  of  those  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation, 
of  which  you  have  spoken  in  your  testimony,  and  of  which  you  say  you 
have  no  personal  knowledge,  conveyed  to  you  by  sworn  statement  f — 
A.  They  were  conveyed  to  me 

Q.  Well,  answer  the  question. — A.  I  have  sworn  statements  to  that 
effect — to  the  effect  that  this  violence  did  exist ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  first  information  given  was  not  sworn  to.  Subsequently  sworn 
statements  were  made. 

Q.  Where  are  those  statements  ? — A.  Among  my  papers. 

Q.  Where  are  those  papers  I — A.  They  are  with  my  trunk. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  Many  of  my  things  are  in  Bay  Saint  Louis. 
My  chest  of  papers  I  left  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Those  papers  were  addressed  to  you  oflBcially  as  governor! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  them  in  the  governor's  office  when  you  resigned  f 
— A.  O,  no,  sir.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  papers  I  did  not  leave  in 
my  ofiQce,  and  the  papers  of  that  kind  are  among  them. 

Q.  They  were  official  documents  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Addressed  to  you  as  governor! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  to  file  them  in  the  office  of  the  executive  of 
state  T — A.  Not  in  Mississippi.  When  I  went  in  as  governor,  there 
was  not  a  paper  to  be  had  that  went  back  of  the  administration  of  my 
immediate  predecessor — not  one  in  the  office;  and  those  that  were  left 
by  him,  of  all  kinds,  he  attempted — he  desired  to  remove. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  I  speak  of  Governor  Powers.  I  say  that 
there  is  no  document  in  that  office,  of  a  prior  administration  to  his,  of 
any  kind. 

Q.  There  had  been  a  war  and  revolution  immediately  preceding  that, 
had  there  not  I — A.  About  ten  years  previous. 

Q.  But  those  papers  that  were  sent  to  you  thus  officially  were  retained 
by  you  personally  f — A.  They  were  retained  by  me. 

Q.  And  are  now  in  your  personal  custody  f — A.  Are  now  in  my  per- 
sonal custody. 

UNITED  STATES  TROOPS   IN  MISSISSIPPI  IN  1875. 

Q.  What  United  States  troops  were  there  in  Mississippi  during  the 
election  of  1875  f — A.  There  were  about  90  to  100  men  at  Vicksburg. 

Q.  Under  whose  command  ?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  local  officer  f 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  ? — A.  It  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  department ;  General  Augur,  probably 

Q.  Were  the  officers  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  under  any  one  offi- 
cer ? — A.  They  were  all  under  the  command  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  department,  and  that,  I  think,  was  General  Augur,  at  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Who  was  the  local  officer  in  command  in  Mississippi  f — A.  There 
was  no  one  officer  in  general  command  in  the  State.  There  were  three 
posts :  one  at  Vicksburg,  one  at  Jackson,  and  one  at  Holly  Springs. 

3  Miss 
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Q.  Just  state  who  were  the  officers  in  command  of  the^e  three 
posts  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  positive.  My  impression  is  that 
the  officer  in  command  at  Vicksburg  was  Major  Hnnt;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  right.  I  never  met  him  to  know  him ;  but  that  is  my 
impression.  At  Jackson  the  troops  were  commanded  by  Major  Allen. 
The  troops  at  Holly  Springs  were  sent  there  on  account  of  the  yellow 
fever  on  the  Gulf— sent  there  for  sanitary  reasons.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  post  there  I  did  not  know.  I  never  had  any  intercourse 
or  communication  with  him.    Those  were  the  only  troops  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  many,  then,  in  all,  were  in  that  State  at  that  election  in 
1875! — A.  I  think  there  were  100  at  Vicksburg  and  about  120  at 
Jackson,  and  probably  there  were  200  at  Holly  Springs.  I  simply  judge 
from  what  1  know  to  be  the  numerical  strength  of  a  company.  There 
were,  probably,  not  500  troops  in  the  State. 

Q.  Were  you  in  communication  with  the  War  Department  or  the 
Attorney-General  in  regard  to  the  presence  or  use  of  those  troops!— A 
I  was,  with  both — or  rather  with  the  Attorney-General's  Department,  I 
think.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  any  intercourse  with  the  War 
Department,  although  I  do  remember  now  that  some  iustructious  from 
the  President  came  through  the  War  Department. 

Q.  About  what  fact  f — ^A.  1  cannot  now  i^ecollect  the  character  of  the 
communication.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  am  not  associating  or  recalling 
events  that  occurred  a  year  ago  with  reference  to  the  Vicksburg  riots. 
I  r<ather  think  I  am. 

Q.  The  Vicksburg  riot  was  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Crosby,  was 
it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  for  troops! — A.  The  legislature  of  the  State  called  for 
those  troops;  the  President  sent  them. 

Q.  The  legislature! — A.  The  legislature  of  the  State,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Sent  for  the  troops  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  maintain  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Warren  County. 

Q.  Did  that  trouble  relate  to  the  possession  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
that  county  ! — A.  It  did. 

Q.  By  whose  immediate  order  were  those  troops  sent  there! — A.  I 
do  not  know  as  I  could  say  under  whose  immediate  order.  The  Presi- 
dent could  order  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  or- 
ders the  commanding  officer  of  the  department. 

Q.  Who  was  that  officer  ! — A.  I  think  that  it  was  General  W.  H, 
Emery.  He  sends  a  man  to  Vicksburg  with  two  companies,  who  are 
separate  and  distinct,  not  attached  to  any  other  command,  and  subordi- 
nate to  no  one  but  General  Emery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  person  who  was  holding  the  office — 1 
mean  in  possession  of  the  office  at  that  time — was  ejected  and  Crosby 
put  back  by  this  military  force  ! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Flauagau 
usurped  the  office,  but  without  any  election.    He  was  ejected. 

Q.  He  was  ejected  by  the  troops  and  Crosby  put  in  ! — A.  Crosby 
put  in,  so  far  as  a  man  was  put  in  by  ejecting  a  man  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  realty  of  his  office. 

Q.  Was  or  not  Crosby  placed  in  possession  of  his  office  by  military 
power  ! — A.  Flanagan  was  ejected  and  Crosby  was  installed ;  or,  rather, 
he  was  protected  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Q.  And  that  was  by  military  force  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  understanding  with  the  Administration  here  in  re- 
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gard  to  tb'e  ase  of  those  troops  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  election  in 
1875  f — A.  My  understanding  of  the  situation  last  fall  was  simply  this: 
that  I  applied  for  troops  and  failed  to  get  them ;  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly get  them ;  that  under  no  circumstances  could  I  obtain  those  troops 
unless  there  was  open,  violent  warfare. 

Q.  I  speak  now  in  regard  to  the  troops  that  were  there. — A.  I  had  no 
control  over  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  in 
regard  to  their  duty  in  suppressing  violence,  or  anything  of  that  kind! 
A.  None  whatever.  I  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  officers,  but  I 
had  no  more  control  of  them  than  you  had  at  the  time.  In  case  of 
bloodshed  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  or  wherever  they  were,  they  might 
have  been  used  to  keep  the  peace.  But  they  could  do  nothing  bearing 
upon  the  election,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that,  in  case  of  a  riot  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  troops  then  in  the  State  would  interfere  to  keep  the  jieace  f — 
A.  They  could  be  used  to  prevent  bloodshed. 

Q.  Would  they  have  been  ready  for  that  purpose! — A.  They  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  interference  by  them  at  all  t — A. 
Not  the  least.  It  would  depend  upon  what  you  mean  by  interference. 
After  the  Clinton  riot  Major  Allen  went  with  an  orderly  and  two  offi- 
cers up  to  Clinton,  ten  miles  off,  to  see  what  was  transpiring  there ; 
but  there  was  no  interference  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  Major  Allen 
loaned  a  cannon  to  the  democracy,  and  I  think  he  was  very  strongly  their 
friend,  as  I  understand.  He  did  nothing  that  was  objectionable  to  the 
opposition ;  that  is,  there  was  no  interference  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  anything  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  could  have  prevented  intimidation 
or  violence,  which  he  failed  to  do,  or  failed  to  report  t — A.  He  had  no 
authority  to  act.    He  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  violence. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  state  that  he  was  in  accord  with  one  of  the 
parties  f — A.  You  asked  if  he  interfered.  I  said  that  would  depend 
upon  what  you  might  call  interference.  He  went  over  to  Clinton  with 
an  orderly  and  two  or  three  officers,  and  while  he  did  not  interfere, 
perhaps  his  presence  there  might  be  so  understood.  He  reported  the 
killing  of  two  or  three  colored  men  while  he  was  there,  but  he  did  not 
interfere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  He  did  not  go  there  for  tho  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing!—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McMillan.)  What  was  that  which  you  stated  in  regard 
to  Major  Allen  lending  cannon  f — A.  I  said  that  he  let  the  democrats 
have  a  cannon  in  one  of  their  parades,  and  also  to  carry  into  an  adja- 
cent county.  He  let  the  republicans  also  have  a  cannon  to  fire  a  salute. 
I  simply  mentioned  that  to  show  the  relations  he  bore  to  the  democracy. 

Q.  Was  there  any  partiality  about  that  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no 
partiality  about  that,  so  far  as  any  criticism  I  have  to  offer.  I  did 
not  know  but  you  were  indicating  that  he  may  have  interfered  with  the 
efforts  of  the  opposition  in  carrying  the  election,  and  these  facts  are 
given  to  show  that  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any. 

Q.  My  object  has  been,  and  I  think  you  understand  it,  to  make  myself 
&8  clear  to  you  as  I  can.    My  objects  are  only  of  a  public  character,  and 

1  endeavor  to  state  them  as  clearly  as  I  can.    You  have  referred  to  this 

gentleman  as  being  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  political  parties.  — A. 

^Oj  I  did  not  intend  to  say  so. 
Q.  Then  you  may  make  your  own  statement  about  that. — A.  I  used 

the  word  "  friendly.''  By  that  I  did  not  mean  that  he  was  actively  par- 
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ticipatiDg,  perhaps,  on  either  side,  or  for  either  party,  bnt  that 
on  terms  of  friendly  relation  with  both ;  that  was  what  I  meant 

BEPUBLIOAN  PAPEBS  IN  MISSISSIPPI^ 

Q.  How  many  republican  papers  are  there  in  Mississippi? — A. 
have  been  some  20  or  25.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  not  s< 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  I — A.  I  cannot  tell  y 
many  there  are  now  5  1  know  there  were  some  conducted  for  tl 
vass,  and  that  only. 

BEPUBLIGAN  MEMBEBS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Q.  How  many  republican  members  were  elected  to  Congre^ 
Mississippi  in  1875 1 — A.  Two. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  tabular  statement  that  you  referred  to  yesterday  in  re^ 
the  vote  for  the  years  1873  and  1875,  you  admit  to  be  correct,  I  b 
— A.  1  have  not  examined  that  of  last  year ;  that  of  1875  I  pre« 
correct.  I  think  it  is,  as  you  say,  substantially  correct ;  I  have  m 
that  th<^y  are  both  substantially  correct. 
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EEPUBLICAN  VOTE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Q.  In  1873  the  aggregate  republican  vote  is  put  down  at  70,462.  Is 
jiat  about  the  fair  republican  vote  of  the  State  t — A.  Well,  1  believe 
ibat  at  that  election  the  republican  party  was  defrauded  in  two  republi- 
can counties  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  votes.  It  was  undetermined  until 
two  days  before  the  election  of  1873  that  there  would  be  an  election. 
That,  of  course,  had  its  influence  on  the  vote ;  but  that  is  perhaps  a 
fiur  index  of  the  republican  vote. 

Q.  That  aggregate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  some  8,000  or  10,000  larger 
than  in  18G9. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  much  larger  vote  by  the  republican  party  than  had 
befD  polled  before? — A.  I  caunot  say  without  an  examination  of  the 
record. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  republican  vote  polled  in  1873. — A. 
I  have  never  compared  that  very  minutely ;  but  I  think  that  is  about 
the  aggregate  vote — nearly  as  full  as  it  has  ever  been  cast. 

Q.  In  what  two  counties  do  you  claim  that  there  was  a  loss  of  repub- 
lican votes  in  1873  by  fraud  f — A.  Warren  County  and  Monroe  County. 
Warren  County  had  formerly  given  3,500  majority  for  the  republicans. 
I  do  not  remember  how  much  it  gave  in  1873.  I  know  there  were  frauds 
csommitted. 

Q.  The  whole  vote  in  1873  in  that  county  was  not  quite  3,000  votes  f — 
A.  Previously  the  republican  majority  had  been  3,000  or  3,500. 

Q.  What  was  the  ordinary  aggregate  vote  for  Warren  County  f — A. 
I  think  about  6,000.    That  is  my  impression  only. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  county  that  you  say  there  was  a  loss  of  republi- 
can votes  by  fraud  f — A.  The  republicans  counted  on  a  majority  of  from 
1)000  to  1,500  in  the  county. 

Q.  That  was  Monroe  County? — A.  In  Monroe  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  aggregate  vote  in  that  county  ordinarily 
ist-A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  aggregate  vote  was  in  1873! — A.  I  do 
iKrt  remember  what  it  wa«  at  that  time.  I  know  that  there  was  a  serious 
xxnplicatiou,  and  the  returns  elected  democrats,  or  democrats  and 
Wtere,  if  you  please,  from  the  republican  party ;  and  they  contested 
h(m  seats,  and  were  unanimously  rejected.  The  bolters  or  democrats — 

I  think  they  were  mostly  bolters — were  rejected  by  both  republicans 
tnd  democrats  in  the  house  because  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  at  that 
ime. 

Q.  1  see  this  tabular  statement  has  the  vote  for  State  treasurer  both 
Dia73  and  1875.— A.  That  is  for  the  reason  that  in  1875  the  only  gen- 
m  State  election  was  for  State  treasurer,  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  ex- 
^  by  the  death  of  the  State  treasurer.    You  understand  that  in  1873 

II  the  State  officers  were  elected. 

Q.  Governor  as  well! — A.  Governor  as  well. 

Q.  In  1873  the  candidates  for  governor  were  yourself  and  Senator  Al- 
oni!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  between  the  gubernatorial  candidates  compare 
nth  the  vote  between  the  candidates  for  State  treasurer  in  1875  f — A. 
tiunk  that  they  were  nearly  the  same.  I  ran  ahead  of  my  ticket  some 
00  or  1,000  votes ;  but  then,  so  far  as  the  ticket  that  I  was  on  is  con- 
cnied,  it  ran  very  nearly  parallel  with  all  the  candidates. 
Q.  The  average  majority,  then,  I  suppose,  was  22,976  or  about  that — 
Ittt  was  about  your  majority  I — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  more  than  my  ma- 
«ity.  My  majority  was  about  20^000.  Although  I  received  more  votes 
kbn  aoy  man  on  my  ticket,  still,  some  of  the  candidates  on  Alcorn's 
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ticket  received  very  few  votes,  indeed.    So  that  is  a  more  favorable 
showing  to  the  repablican  side  than  my  vote  could  have  been. 

THE  DEMOCEATIO  VOTE  IN  1873. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  yon,  Oeneral,  as  a  fact,  whether  the  democratic 
vote  in  1873  was  not  a  very  light  one,  there  being  no  democratic  candi- 
date for  governor,  and  they  having,  as  yon  said,  the  choice  between 
evils  f — A.  I  think  it  compares  very  favorably  with  any  vote  that  had 
been  cast  previously  to  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  previously  to  that  time  had  that  not  been  the  character  of 
the  elections — the  same  condition  of  things,  the  opponents  being  repabli- 
cans  for  governor  and  for  the  leading  offices  f — ^A.  It  may  have  had  some 
efiiect. 

Q.  I  say,  were  not  the  previons  elections,  in  that  respect,  similar  to 
this  t — A.  In  1868  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  was  a  major- 
general  in  the  confederate  service,  Oeneral  Humphreys,  a  very  popular 
man ;  but,  though  elected.  General  Humphreys  failed  to  come  in,  as  the 
constitution  under  which  he  was  elected  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  At 
the  next  election  the  democratic  party  picked  up  Mr.  Dent,  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  sx)oke  of,  that  they  came  to  this  city  to  obtain. 

Q.  That  was  selecting  a  candidate  from  the  opposition,  was  it  not!- 
A.  I  think  he  passed  as  a  republican  there. 

Q.  Another  choice  of  evils  f — ^A.  Another  choice  of  evils.  And  then 
between  Alcorn  and  myself.  I  presume  they  wanted  neither  candidate, 
but  it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  But  the  State  was  very  thoroughly  can- 
vassed in  1869,  and  also  in  1868.  There  have  also  been  elections  every 
year.  There  was  one  in  1871,  where  the  sum  total  of  the  votes  could  be 
obtained. 

OPPOSITION  OP  MB.  WELLS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayaed.)  Is  Mr.  Wells,  the  present  member  of  Congress 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  opposition  to  you  in  your  own  party  f — ^A.  Yet 
sir.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  a  ver 
earnest  supx)orter  of  mine  up  to  that  time.  He  canvassed  the  State  wit 
me.  He  was  the  gentleman  about  whom  Senator  Alcorn  and  I  ha 
some  little  controversy  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Alcorn  deeming  hii 
absolutely  unfit  for  the  position  of  district  attorney  for  the  northei 
district  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  He  was  one  among  the  political  leaders  of  the  republican  part 
opposed  to  you  in  your  administration  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — 1 
Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I  should  state  the  motive  < 
a  man  who  is  a  very  bitter  opponent  to  myself.  In  such  cases  we  ai 
disposed  to  inquire  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  one  man  or  the  othei 
whether  the  accuser  is  entirely  bad  and  the  accused  entirely  good, 
think  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  when  he  failed  to  get  the  electic 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  that  moment  he  became  my  enemy. 

Q.  Has  he  been  one  of  those  who  has  publicly  denounced  your  a 
ministration  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  hasce 
tainly  circulated  absolutely  false  statements.  He  went  before  the  inve 
tigating  committee  of  the  legislature  in  Mississippi  and  made  a  serii 
of  statements,  not  one  of  which  was  true.  I  spoke  a  while  ago  of  tl 
readiness  with  which  the  democracy  of  the  State  has  taken  up  M 
Dent,  and  other  republicans  that  they  thought  they  could  use  ]  ai 
while  Mr.  Wells  has  been  denounced  by  them  as  much  as  any  man,  < 
soon  as  he  attempted  to  split  the  republican  party  in  his  district,  an 
ran  on  the  democratic  ticket,  he  was  supported  by  them  and  elected  b 
them  to  Congress,  though  he  claims  to  be  a  republican. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Camebon.)  He  was  elected  by  democrats  f — A.  It  can  be 
said  umost  entirely  by  the  democrats.  In  all  those  republican  counties 
that  he  claimed  were  supporting  him,  the  democratic  ticket  went  through 
soecessfolly,  and  it  was  purely  by  what,  in  each  county,  would  be 
regarded  as  democratic  votes  that  he  was  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was  an  arrangemeut  there  that  he  should 
be  dected ! — ^A.  It  has  been  publicly  stated  in  the  papers  that  there  was 
an  arrangement,  and  it  has  never  been  denied. 

SCmSM  IN  THE  BEPUBLIOAN  PARTY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  Was  there  not  a  very  serious  schism  in  the 
repablican  ranks  at  the  last  election  in  Mississippi  which  you  have  just 
illastrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Wells,  whom  you  state  made  an  alliance 
vith  the  democrats  t — A.  I  repeat  again,  that  there  was  no  serious 
Mhism  iD  numbers,  but  in  violence  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  who  did 
desert    That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  of  violent  republicans  f — A.  By  violence  I  mean 
excessive  hostility,  animosity,  and  venomousness  of  the  few  who 
hare  goue. 

Q.  Few  what  t — A.  Few  republicans  who  have  created  this  schism  5 
that  is,  the  number  is  insignificant. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in  creating  a  schism 
in  your  party  ranks,  by  whatever  means  you  please. — A.  No,  sir;  sub- 
stajitially  not. 

Q.  Yet  they  succeeded  in  being  elected  f — A.  By  democratic  ma- 
ehinery;  and  the  only  one  that  was  elected  was  this  man  Wells,  and  his 
triendg,  the  men  that  he  claimed  in  some  of  the  counties,  I  think  one 
or  two,  he  was  able  to  carry  up  some  delegates  to  the  convention;  and 
those  counties,  which  he  claimed  as  republican  counties,  went  democratic, 
and  it  was  by  those  votes  that  he  was  elected. 

Q.  He  got  the  republican  nomination  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  get  it! — A.  The  former  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Howe. 

Q.  Did  Wells  run  also  as  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  the  nomination;  but  he  had  out  of  forty  votes  in  the  con- 
vention only  about  seven. 

Q-  Did  he  bolt !— A.  He  bolted. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  be  the  regular  nominee  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  got  votes  from  the  other  side  ? — A.  He  got  all  the  votes 
on  tJie  other  side.  I  believe  that  he  got  no  republican  votes.  That 
is,  in  the  various  counties  the  votes  that  the  democrats  received  and  his 
own  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  same ;  which  shows  that  no  repub- 
licaoa  voted  for  him. 

Q.  (By  3fr.  McDonald.)  That  is,  if  they  voted  for  him  they  voted 
with  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batabd.)  Were  there  any  candidates  in  the  district  ex- 
cept Wells  and  Howe  f — A.  None  for  Congress.  Of  course,  in  each 
cennty  there  were  the  county  candidates ;  but  the  only  congressional 
candidates  were  Howe,  a  straight  republican,  about  whose  political  in- 
tegritj  there  could  be  no  question,  and  Mr.  Wells.  The  newspapers 
itated  pablidy  that  there  was  a  combination  between  Mr.  Wells  and 
the  opposition,  and  it  has  never  been  contradicted. 

BEPUBLIGAN  VOTE  IN  1875. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  I  see  by  this  tabular  statement  that  the  ag- 
gr^ate  republican  vote  in  1876  was  67,000.  I  will  ask  you  now  if  that 
was  not  as  large  as  the  republican  vote  had  been  before  that  time,  ex- 
cept in  1873  f— A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  as  large.  My  impression  is, 
wt  the  vote  in  1869  was  about  75,000,  when  Alcorn  was  elected. 
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Q.  You  think  that  in  18G0  the  republican  vote  was  larger  than  in 
1873  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remembrance  now  of  any  other  election  in  which 
the  aggregate  republican  vote  exceeded  67,000  f — A.  Those  have  beea 
the  only  two  general  elections  where  the  same  person  was  voted  for  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  I  have  never  compared  the  number  of  votes  cast 
at  any  other  election,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  readily  ascertained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McMillan.)  A  general  election  transpires  every  four 
years! — A.  Every  four  years. 

TICKET  IN  YAZOO  COUNTY. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  In  Yazoo  County,  was  there  not,  in  1875,  a 
compromise  ticket  formed  I — A.  No,  sir.  That  is,  I  say  that  the  repub- 
licans dare  not  hold  a  convention  to  make  any  nominations. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  republicans  dare  or  dare  not  do.  I  am 
asking  whether  there  was  not  a  compromise  ticket  formed,  composed 
partly  of  republicans  and  partly  of  democrats,  in  the  county  of  Yazoo. 
— A.  I  say  decidedly,  no.  If  there  was,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  if  that  ticket  was  not  voted  for  almost  by  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  county. — A.  The  returns  show  that  the  ticket  that  was  in  the 
field  was  voted  for  very  unanimously.  It  was  7  votes  on  the  one  side, 
and  4,000  on  the  other ;  but  there  were  no  republicans  on  the  ticket  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  No  republicans  on  the  ticket  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  who  had  been  republicans  before  that? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  You  have  sprung  a  new  question  to  me.  I  have  never  heard 
the  idea  that  you  suggest  now.  I  think  you  must  be  entirely  wrong  in 
the  implication  you  put  forth  as  to  a  compromise  ticket. 

Q.  A  local  county  ticket  formed  of  men  who  had  been  before  of  oppo- 
site political  opinions  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  that  before.  When  I  say  I 
never  heard  of  it,  I  mean  that  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

THE  FBIAB'S  point  DIFFICULTY. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  this  Friar's  Point  diflaculty,  you  spoke  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  and  Mr.  Eeed  heading  the  democrats. — A.  Yes,  sir;  so 
reported . 

Q.  Were  they  citizens  of  the  county  in  which  the  diflficultiy  occurred  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  present  simply  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  order! — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Were  not  those  their  efforts  f — A.  I  only  know  of  their  conduct  by 
what  was  reported  to  me.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  Chalmers, 
a  confederate  general,  led  his  followers  and  chased  the  negroes  a  num- 
ber of  miles  through  the  woods. 

Q.  That  was  reported  to  you! — A.  That  was  reported  to  me. 

Q.  The  difficulty  was  between  Mr.  Alcorn  on  one  hand  and  Sheriff 
Brown  on  the  other;  both  republicans t — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  reported. 

Q.  The  dif&culty  started  between  Senator  Alcorn  and  Sheriff  Brown  f 
— A. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  those  present  under  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Beed, 
whom  you  say  headed  the  democrats,  were  not  there  as  conservators  of 
the  peace  between  those  contending  factions  f — A.  If  I  understand  you, 
let  me  say  that  the  <<  contending  factions"  were  not  very  evenly  balanced, 
inasmuch  as  Sheriff  Brown  and  hundreds  of  colored  men  were  on  one 
fiide  and  General  Alcorn  on  the  other.  Those  I  understand  to  have  been 
the  ^^  contending  factions"  on  that  day. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  In  that  classification  you  speak  of  republican 
ktions. — A.  Yes^  sir ;  there  were  two  distinct  factions  in  the  county 
ixf  Coahoma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McDonald.)  Do  you  say  that  no  other  republicans  were 
there  sustaining  Senator  Alcorn,  and  that  he  was  there  alone  making  this 
distarbance  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
say  it  substantially.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was  substantially  alone  in 
this  matter.  ^ 

Q.  I  understand  you  then  to  say  that,  so  i|r  ifs  the  republican  parties 
were  concerned,  Alcorn  went  there  simplyj^^resented  by  himself  and 
his  double-barrel  shot-gun  !— A.  Almost  entirely.  I  will  not  say  that 
wme  men  from  his  own  plantation  were  not  supporting  him.  I  will  not 
»y  that  there  were  not  others ;  but  if  there  were,  in  the  report  that 
ctme  to  me  they  have  not  figured  so  conspicuously  as  to  attract  my 
Attention. 

COMPROlVnSE  TICKET. 

Q.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  Yazoo  County,  in  reference  to  a 
compromise  ticket.  1  will  ask  you  if  there  were  other  counties  in  the 
Btate  where  the  tickets  for  the  local  officers  were  composed  of  men 
Belected  firom  both  parties,  as  a  compromise  ticket. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
vas  done  in  certain  instances,  I  was  informed,  because  of  these  fears 
of  violence  and  intimidation. 

Q.  I  am  merely  asking  you  for  a  fact. — A.  I  so  understand.  This 
vas  the  case  in  two  counties  only,  I  believe. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  counties. — A.  Noxubee  and  Oktibbeha — 
l>oth  large  republican  counties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cameron.)  You  spoke  of  compromise  tickets  that  were 
igreed  upon  in  two  counties.  State  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
hese  compromise  tickets. — A.  I  know  that  in  Noxubee  County,  previous 
0  the  election,  there  was  a  riot,  in  which  a  number  of  negroes  were 
ailed  and  others  driven  away.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  sheriff 
ft  lepublican  in  a  republican  county)  and  another  man,  (a  republi- 
an,)  for  the  sheriffalty,  and  because  of  these  riots  the  candidate  who 
ad  received  the  nomination,  I  think,  had  to  secrete  himself,  fearing 
ijnry  and  harm.  In  the  turbulent  condition  of  society  there,  and 
eeaose  of  that  condition  of  affairs,  a  combination  ticket  was  arranged, 
J  which  a  certain  man,  now  in  the  lower  house,  by  the  name  of  Jami- 
ao,  was  put  upon  the  ticket  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  In  order  to 
ave  a  fair  election,  it  was  necessary  to  put  democrats  on  the  repub- 
can  ticket.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  compromise. 
3>e  cause  of  the  compromise  in  Oktibl^ha  County,  I  think,  was  due  to 
contest  between  two  republican  factions  in  that  county. 

THE  FRIAB'S  POINT  RIOT. 

Q.  According  to  your  information,  about  how  many  persons  were 
letively  engageid  in  the  Friar's  Point  riot  ? — A.  I  understand  that  a 
Mdy  of  men,  of  some  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  colored  republicans, 
vere  coming  in  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  that  probably  not  more  than  fifty 
w  sixty  white  men  had  assembled  to  prevent  their  coming  in ;  and  the 
battle,  if  jcfa  see  fit  to  call  it  a  battle,  as  reported  to  me,  was  conducted 
by  G^eral  Chalmers.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  an  assault  was  made 
op(m  the  colored  men.  The  whites  sent  out  a  flanking-column  to  intercept 
^^9  to  get  them  into  a  lane  surrounded  or  bordered  by  a  hedge,  but 
the  blades  very  skillfully  beat  a  retreat  and  made  good  their  escape ; 
ttftt  subsequently  quite  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  That  was  my 
^understanding,  in  a  very  few  words,  of  the  events  that  occurred  there. 
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Q.  What  is  your  nnderstandiDg  as  to  whether  the  colored  men  wen 
armed  or  not,  as  a  general  thing  t — A.  I  understand  that  very  few  of 
them  were  armed.  I  think  it  a  notorious  fact  that  very  few  of  the  col- 
ored people  havb  arms  in  the  State.  When  I  say  ^'  very  few,"  I  mean 
comparatively  few. 

Q.  Were  the  forces  of  General  Chalmers  armed  f — A.  They  were  re- 
ported to  me  as  having  been  well  armed. 

ABMEp  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

It  is  estimated  that  verjijllrge  amounts  of  money  had  been  expended 
for  arms.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Eichardson  armed 
and  equipped  a  company  in  the  town  of  Jackson.  There  were  other 
companies  armed  and  equipped.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  large  nam- 
bers  of  arms  of  the  improved  pattern  were  brought  into  the  State  dar- 
ing that  summer,  and  pending  the  election,  and  that  men  were  armed 
with  them  and  equipped  and  drilled  at  various  times  and  places  during 
that  summer  and  pending  the  election. 

Q.  Senator  Bayard  inquired  of  you  if  you  knew  of  any  caBes,  or  case, 
where  civil  or  criminal  process  was  forcibly  resisted.  Now  you  may 
state  whether  you  do  or  do  not  know  of  any  instances. 

EEPUBLICAN    SHEEIFFS    DEIVEN  FEOM    THEIB   COUNTIES. 

If  you  know  of  any  instances  where  the  sheriffs  were  forcibly  driven 
from  any  of  the  counties,  state  them  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  legal 
process,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  case  of— to  give  you  a  general  ideaoi 
the  condition  of  the  State  during  the  past  year — I  know  that  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Crosby,  after  he  was  reinstated  as  sheriff,  appointed  s 
democrat  as  deputy,  and  there  was  after  that  no  trouble  apparently: 
but  he  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the  State  for  his  own  persona 
safety,  and  the  democrats  conducted  the  ofSce  during  the  summer.  1 
do  know  that  Sheriff  Morgan,  of  Yazoo  County,  was  driven  out  of  th< 
county  and  dare  not  return.  I  know  that  immediately  after  the  elec 
tion  the  sheriff  ot  Amite  County  was  driven  away  and  dare  not  return 
I  think  I  spoke  specically  of  the  sheriff  of  Monroe  County,  Captaii 
Lee,  who  secreted  himself  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  and  of  Mi 
Chisholm,  of  Kemper  County,  who  secreted  himself  or  abstained  fron 
attempting  to  exercise  his  duties  on  that  occasion  in  keeping  the  peace 
through  fears  of  assassination.  I  know  that  the  sheriff  of  Chickasaw 
County  was  reported  as  having  abandoned  the  attempt  to  keep  th 
peace  there.  I  know  the  sheriff  of  Copiah  County  reported  to  me  tha 
he  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  peace.  I  know  the  sheriff  of  Cla 
borne  County  sent  word  to  me  that  there  was  no  protection  to  the  repul 
lican  voters — no  protection  on  the  day  of  the  election.  I  know  tl 
sheriff  of  Madison  County  came  to  me — he  was  one  of  those  who  wi 
compelled  to  put  the  names  of  men  of  the  opposition  as  candidates  f< 
the  legislature  on  the  republican  ticket  because  he  could  not  keep  tl 
peace  with  a  straight  republican  ticket  in  the  field.  A  cousin  of  6e 
eral  Alcorn,  who  was  sheriff  of  Tallahatchie  County,  reported  to  me  offi< 
ally  that  he  was  unable  to  preserve  the  peace  there.  These  instances 
state  specifically ;  and  there  were,  of  course,  in  these  reports  complain 
of  different  character,  or  different  in  grade.  For  instance.  Mr.  Morgt 
had  to  leave  absolutely.  Mr.  Harney,  by  the  way,  in  Hinds  Count 
whom  I  had  not  mentioned,  had  no  influence  to  keep  the  peace — i 
power.  There  were  different  degrees  of  expression  as  to  their  incapa 
ity  to  keep  the  peace.  This  complaint  was  general  throughout  tl 
entire  State,  notwithstanding  the  peace  arrangements  that  had  be( 
made. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  joa  whether,  so  far  as  yoa  know,  all  those  sheriffs  who 
were  either  driven  from  their  counties  or  intimidated  so  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  attempt  to  keep  the  peace,  were  republicans  f — A.  All. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  democratic  sheriff  or  democratic  peace-officer 
who  was  driven  from  his  county  or  who  was  intimidated  so  as  to  pre- 
TeDt  him  from  discharging  his  official  duties  ? — A.  I  received  no  report 
of  any  soch  instance. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Did  yon  hear  of  any  in  any  way  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  none. 

THE  "  CHOICE  OF   EVILS''  POLICY. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Camebon.)  In  order  to  illustrate  this  "choice  of  evils'' 
)olicy,  I  will  ask  you  who  the  democratic  candidate  for  President  in 
1873  wast — A.  Horace  Greeley. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  understood  to  be  ? — A.  Anything  to  beat 
jrant    Prior  to  that  time  he  was  regarded  as  an  abolitionist. 

opposition  to  aOVEBNOB  AMES'S  ADMINISTEATION. 

Q.  Senator  Bayard  has  asked  you  a  good  many  questions  in  regard 

0  persons  who  have  denounced  your  administration.  What  were  the 
har^s  generally  made  by  republicans  who  were  opposed  to  your  ad- 
sinistrationf — A.  I  do  not  know.  Ko  one  has  ever  charged  me  with 
ersonal  corruption.  They  charge  me  with  personal  ambition,  but 
Ithoagh  as  military  governor  and  as  civil  governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
issippi  I  made  thousands  of  appointments,  in  no  single  instance  did  I 
rer  make  any  condition — was  ever  any  condition  attached  to  any  ap- 
ointment.  I  hope  the  committee,  if  it  will  be  able  to  find  all  my 
ppointees  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  will  put  that  question  to  them, 
f  they  do,  they  will  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  individual  that  I  ever 
ppointed  to  office,  directly  or  indirectly,  who  was  ever  approached  in 
oy  way  as  to  any  return  he  was  to  make  for  such  an  appointment. 

1  am  charged  with  personal  ambition ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  letter 
lat  was  read  here  from  Mr.  Pease,  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  United 
tates  Senate.  I  think  I  can  state  without  any  hesitancy  that  it  was 
meraUy  believed  that  when. I  was  elected  governor  I  would  have  no 
fficulty  in  being  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  I  believed 
eoold  do  more  good  to  the  cause  that  I  was  representing  in  the  State, 
\  governor,  than  I  could  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  so  what  ap- 
^ars  to  be  the  height  of  ambition  of  many  men,  I  absolutely  disregard- 
I,  believing  that  it  was  my  duty  that  1  should  so  do.  The  charge  that 
le  democrats  make  upon  me,  among  other  charges,  is  ambition.  The 
giftlature  that  was  to  impeach  me  began  its  work  by  a  denunciatory 
solution,  the  chief  complaint  being  personal  ambition.  One  of  the 
liief  iNittles  that  I  have  got  into  since  I  have  been  governor,  has  been 
1  the  attempt  to  save  the  State  of  Mississippi  a  large  sum  of  money. 

THE  CHICKASAW  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  law  was  passed  giving  the  Chickasaw  school-funds — the  proceeds 
rf  the  sale  of  lands  given  to  the  State  for  school  purposes  by  the  Gen- 
ail  Government — to  railroads,  without  any  existence  in  fact.  This 
tttempt  on  the  State  treasury  1  resisted  and  eventually  saved  about  a 
niUion  of  dollars  to  the  State.  It  was  in  labors  of  that  kind,  for  which, 
of  coarse,  I  got  no  credit  and  am  entitled  to  none,  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  that  I  have  incurred  much  of  the  hostility  and  denunciation  that 
1  am  DOW  laboring  under. 

CHARGE  OF  INCITING  BACEISSUES. 

Of  course  there  is  a  question  of  race.    It  is  said  that  I  attempted  to 
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incite  racc-issnes.  Why,  the  race-issue  has  been  made  ever  since  the 
war.  It  has  been  made  in  Congress,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  negro  to 
citizenship,  and  it  is  simply  reflected  there ;  1  was  holding  the  republi- 
can side  of  the  question  there,  and  that  is  all. 

OTHEB  CHARGES  AGAINST  GOYEBNOB  AMES. 

A  list  of  the  charges  against  me  has  been  given  me,  mostly  those 
made  by  Wells,  and  I  declare  them  all  false,  from  first  to  last.  1  know 
what  they  are  because  I  examined  them  before  that  investigating  com- 
mittee, and  I  proved  them  all  false — not  one,  but  all.  These  charges 
and  everything  else  of  that  nature  have  grown  out  of  the  disappoin^ 
ment  of  persons  for  office,  because  they  thought  I  had  some  power  with 
the  party.  It  is  the  enmity  and  personal  dislike  that  naturally  grows 
up  among  men  at  all  times. 

SENATOB  ALCORN'S  SUPPORTERS  IN  1873. 

Q.  Which  party  supported  Alcorn  for  governor  in  1873  !— A.  The 
democratic  party.  They  had  a  convention  and  refused  to  make  a  nom- 
ination. I  cannot  say  positively  whether  he  nominated  himself  before 
or  subsequent  to  that  convention  ;  but  the  democrats  refused  to  make 
a  nomination,  and  indorsed  him. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  RESIDENCE. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  uncertain  state  of  your  mind  in  regard 
to  your  future  residence,  whether  it  would  be  in  Mississippi  or  some 
other  place.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  the  condition  of  things  in 
Mississippi,  or  what  you  understand  to  be  the  condition  of  things  ia 
that  State,  influence  ^ou  as  to  your  course  in  regard  to  your  remaining 
there  or  leaving  I 

UNPLEASANT  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  RELATIONS  OF  REPUBLICANS. 

A.  The  feeling  entertained  by  all  republicans  is  common.    Men  who 
went  there  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  carrying  large  sums  of  money,  and 
who  have  been  engaged  in  planting  and  in  other  business,  find  it  very 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  to  live  there.    They  complain  that  they 
have  no  social  intercourse  with  their  surroundings,  and,  both  socially 
and  in  their  business  relations,  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  for  them  to 
live  in  these  communities.    That  is  the  feeling  of  prominent  men  there. 
The  canvasses  are  so  bitter  that  they  extend  to  every  relation  of  life; 
and  of  course  to  a  small  minority  of  the  white  people  it  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable.    This  is  not  true  of  these  men  alone  who 
went  there  with  large  sums  of  money,  but  it  is  true  of  republicans  who 
always  have  lived  there.    I  spoke  of  Sheriff  Ghisholm,  of  Kemper 
County,  who  has  been  there  all  his  life  and  is  highly  regarded  by  all. 
He  complained  to  me  that  he  was  so  much  disgusted  with  the  condition 
of  affairs  that  he  had  determined  that  he  would  not  continue  to  live 
there.    His  old  neighbors  that  he  had  known  his  life  long  were  willing, 
not  to  assassinate  him  perhaps,  but  were  willing  that  these  men  from 
Alabama  who  had  come  in  there  should  assassinate  him,  in  order  that 
the  election  might  go  democratic.    In  a  county  where  any  one  party  is 
willing  that  life  should  be  taken  to  carry  an  election,  it  is  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  the  party  or  the  members  of  that  party  whose 
friends  are  killed  or  driven  about  for  political  purposes. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1876. 
Thomas  Walton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Qaestion.  Please  statft  yonr  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer. 
I  am  forty  years  of  age,  my  residence  is  in  Leflore  County,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  lawyer  and  planter. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  Mississippi  f — A.  I  am  a  native  of  Georgia. 
I  have  lived  in  Mississippi  for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  We  are  making  inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  election  in 
Mississippi — the  election  of  November,  1875 — as  to  whether  it  was  a  fair 
election ;  that  is  to  say,  free  from  the  use  of  fraud  or  intimidation.  If 
yoa  have  any  information  upon  that  subject  you  will  please  state  it. — A. 
I  vas  in  Mississippi  during  all  the  time  of  the  last  canvass :  but  I  was 
kept  at  my  home,  in  a  very  secluded  portion  of  the  county,  oy  sickness 
in  my  family,  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time.  I  was,  for  that  reason,  very 
tittle  conversant  with  the  transactions  going  on  in  the  State,  except 
tliroQgh  the  newspapers  and  through  the  conversations  that  I  had  with 
persons  who  were  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 

I  was  not  a  witness  myself  to  any  acts  of  violence  in  the  State,  and  I 
iras  not  a  witness  to  any  acts  of  intimidation,  unless  perhaps  there  was 
one  thing  that  I  saw  which  might  be  considered,  and  was,  indeed,  an 
act  of  intimidation,  I  think. 

AN  act  of  intimidation. 

At  one  time  I  was  in  the  town  of  Greenville,  which  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  important  counties  in  Mississippi,  Washington  County,  and 
a  edored  man  there,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  by  the  name 
of  Gray,  was  informed,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  though  I  did  not  see 
the  act  of  informing  him,  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  run  for  sherifiT 
in  that  county.  I  happened  to  know  about  the  fact,  because  I  told  him 
myself  that  if  1  were  in  his  place  I  would  run  for  that  position,  and  be- 
cause I  myself  was  quite  opposed  to  the  person  who  would  be  certain 
to  get  the  nomination  of  the  party  if  he  did  not  get  it,  and  I  thought 
it  vas  certain  that  he  could  get  it  himself.  • 

Upon  my  advice  he  determined  to  come  out  and  ask  for  a  nomioation. 
The  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  staying  in  the  town,  my  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  party,  I  told  these  facts  to  -^ 
and  he  requested  my  permission  to  go  and  communicate  them  to  other 
members  of  his  own  party  in  the  town.  I  consented  to  his  doing  SO5 
and  they  sent  me  word  that  they  wanted  me  not  to  take  that  position, 
bat  to  withdraw  that  man's  name.  I  sent  them  word  that  I  would  not 
doit  In  the  first  message  they  informed  me  thai  if  I  did  not  do  it  they 
vcmld  have  to  compel  him  not  to  run. 

Q.  By  whom  did  they  send  you  this  word! — A.  By  my  own  brother- 
iolaw,  Mr.  Shields.  It  was  a  formal  notification  on  both  sides,  and  I 
<i«lined  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  declined  to  withdraw  my  recom- 
n^eodation  that  he  should  run.  The  next  morning  I  was  informed  that 
^  had  been  notified  that  he  could  not  run.  At  the  same  time,  or 
*Mly  after  that,  I  met  the  man  himself.  He  told  me  nothing  about 
»Qch  notification,  but  I  was  informed  through  the  acquaintance  that 
1  had  with  the  democracy  there,  that  such  notification  had  been  given 
him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  run.    He  did  not  give^ 
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me  the  reasoDS  for  that  conclusion.  Indeed,  I  most  add  that  he  told  m 
he  was  not  prevented  from  running  by  any  apprehensions  or  fear  on  hi 
part.  StiUy  from  my  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  believe  that  intimidatioi 
was  used  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  he  run  or  not? — A.  He  did  not  A  mai 
named  Bolton,  who  was  a  northern  man,  one  that  I  considered  most  tx 
a  very  unacceptable  man  to  my  friends,  did  run.  My  object  in  reoom 
pending  to  Gray  that  he  should  run  was  to  try  and  defeat  Bolton,  and 
I  think  that  if  he  had  not  been  warned  by  these  persons  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  run  he  would  have  run. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  you  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  ran?- 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  reason  was  given. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  what  the  reason  was? — A.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have.  I  was  not  much  conversant  with  the  state  of  things 
in  the  county.  It  was  a  county  where  I  had  spent  but  very  little  time; 
indeed,  had  hardly  staid  there  any  time  at  all,  except  that  I  had  been 
there  once  before  about  a  week  to  see  a  sister  of  mine,  and  was  there  at 
this  time  to  see  her.  Mr.  Bolton,  who  ran  on  the  republican  side,  was 
beaten. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  how  Bolton's  nomination  was 
brought  about  ? — A.  Bolton's  nomination  was  brought  about  nndoabt- 
edly  through  the  agency  only  of  the  republican  party  and  its  immediate 
representatives.  Gray,  the  man  whom  I  had  recommended  to  ran, 
would  have  been  nominated  by  the  uninfluenced  agencies  of  the  same 
party,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  my  immediate  reason  for  attempting 
to  defeat  Bolton's  nomination  was  that  I  considered  him  as  not  in 
fact  supporting  and  upholding  the  State  administration,  althoagh 
he  professed  to  do  so ;  and  I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
think  he  was  giving  the  proper  support  to  his  crowd.  It  was  merely  on 
account  of  the  defections  inside  the  republican  party  that  I  recom- 
mended to  Gray  to  try  to  defeat  Bolton.  I  had  always  myself  been  a 
friend  of  Governor  Ames's  administration,  and  Bolton,  though  profess- 
ing to  be  its  friend,  was  at  the  same  time  denouncing  and  abusing  its 
conduct,  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  consider  that  these  men  who 
supported  the  Ames  administration  ought  to  give  him  their  support 
That  was  the  ground  upon  which  I  recommended  Gray  to  run.  I  thoagbt 
he  was  breaking  down  the  influence  of  his  own  party  in  the  State  by  bis 
conduct. 

Q.  What  is  the  political  character  of  Washington  County— demo- 
cratic or  republican  T — ^A.  It  had  been  largely  republican.  I  think  that 
there  were  nearly  four  thousand  republican  votes  against  five  or  six 
hundred  democratic  votes  in  that  county.  Up  to  last  year  I  believe 
that  the  result  had  always  been  that  way ;  and  that  was  the  way  it  was 
ordinarily  esteemed  that  it  would  be.  I  do  not  profess  to  recollect  the 
exact  majority.  The  republican  party,  as  is  well  known  to  the  whole 
country,  is  composed  in  the  South  very  largely  of  negroes.  It  was  a 
very  large  county  of  negroes  and  a  very  small  county  of  white  people, 
on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  in  a  country  there  which  is  occupied  entirely 
by  large  plantations. 

Q.  Were  there  any  statements  made  to  you  as  to  the  means  that  wouW 
be  employed  to  prevent  Mr.  Gray  from  running  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  state 
meuts  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  was  the  only  case  of  coercion  c 
Intimidation  of  which  you  had  any  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  That  ^ 
the  only  case  of  which  I  had  any  personal  knowledge  from  my  own  o^ 
iservation. 
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THE  STATE  DURING   THE  CANVASS. 

rbat  means  of  information  have  you  as  to  what  was  taking  place 
^tate  during  the  canvass  I — A.  I  had  only  the  means  derived 
insulting  the  newspapers  and  from  the  rumor  and  talk  that  went 
le  country.  I  was  about  in  my  own  neighborhood,  and  once  or 
[  was  away  from  home.  I  remember  now  that  I  went  up  to  the 
r  Oxford  just  about  the  time  the  election  took  place;  1  was  in 
on  the  day  that  the  election  took  place,  and  passed  up  the  rail- 
1  the  same  day. 

Tere  any  statements  made  to  you,  that  you  credited  at  the  time 
ere  made  as  being  true,  concerning  the  election  or  the  canvass  f 
cannot  say  that  1  remember  any  particular  statements  that  were 

0  me  at  this  time.  The  whole  thing  was  the  subject  of  constant 
neral  conversation  through  the  county. 

COEECION  ADMITTED  AND  DENIED. 

,t  was  the  character  of  that  conversation  that  was  general  ? — A. 
one  side  there  were  grave  charges  of  intimidation,  and  on  the 
ide  there  was  a  strong  denial  of  the  fact  chat  there  was  intimida- 
the  country.  There  was  justification  pleaded  for  it,  and  to  some 
the  admission  that  there  was  a  coercion,  which  they  insisted  \\as 
d  coercion,  and  which,  at  other  times,  they  admitted  to  be 
bat  accompanied  by  violence  and  force.  Most  of  my  own  per- 
iiends  and  acquaintances  in  Mississippi  belong  to  the  opposite 
and  nearly  all  that  I  had  spoken  to  in  reference  to  the  matter 
&d  to  that  party.  It  was  pretty  generally  the  case  that  they 
that  there  was  anything  like  intimidation.  I  am  speaking  now 
the  popular  run  of  conversation  in  the  country.  When  they 
^  deny  coercion  they  aduitted  it  as  only  of  a  moral  character,  or 
,  when  It  was  forcible,  as  having  been  brought  about  by  violence, 
the  part  of  the  colored  population. 

POLITIOAL  PARTIES  OBGANIZED  ON  RACE. 

ly  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  colored  people  were  all  or- 

1  on  one  side,  and  the  white  population,  with  the  exception  of 
rho  held  office  or  were  candidates  .for  office,  were  almost  all  or- 
1  on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  true  character  of  the  political 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  You  can  hardly  put  your  hand  on  a 
republican  white  voter  who  is  not  an  officer  ox  a  candidate  for  an 
and  you  can  hardly  put  your  hand  on  a  single  voter  in  the  demo- 
mrty  w^ho  is  a  colored  man.    1  mean  to  say  it  is  just  a  question 

I  on  both  sides. 

ORGANIZATION  OF   THE   BLACKS. 

^hat  is  the  nature  of  the  organization,  so  far  as  you  know,  among 
ored  i>eople? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  in  my 
?nt,  arises  always  out  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  who  are 
at,  and  who  are  comparatively  helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  much 
owerful  body  of  people;  who,  although  they  may  not  be  stronger 
It  of  numbers,  are  stronger  in  point  of  force  and  intelligence. 
groes  consequently  herd  together.  They  do  so  publicly,  and  they 
iiore  especially  in  secret.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  silent  organ- 
,  existing  not  professedly  as  an  organization;  but  existing  still,  in 
>f  fact,  everywhere  that  I  have  ever  been,  which  prevents  the  in- 
rse  between  the  two  races  from  being  candid  and  free. 

ro  MUTUAL  CONFIDENCB  BETWEEN  THE  RAGES  POSSIBLE. 

1,  myself,  very  well  acquainted  with  negroes;  I  have  always 

4MISS 
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been  in  the  babit  of  dealing  with  them  a  great  deal ;  I  have  always 
worked  a  good  many  of  them ;  and  1  must  say  that  my  intercourse 
with  them  has  been  of  a  character  to  make  me  believe  it  im[>os8iblefor 
anything  like  mutual  confidence  on  political  questions  to  arise  between 
the  white  people  and  the  negroes.  I  don't  see  how  it  ever  can  arise,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  myself,  that  it  ever  will.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the 
enormous  gulf  between  the  races  in  all  social  relations — that  confi- 
dence which  springs  from  personal  friendships  and  au  unrestrained  so- 
cial intercourse  being,  in  my  judgment,  an  essential  cement  to  a  polit- 
ical party,  and  being  absolutely  out  of  the  question  between  the 
white  and  black  races. 

Q.  You  speak  of  an  organization  among  the  negroes;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that — that  they  are  organized  in  bands,  under  the  command 
of  any  particular  persons,  or  that  they  are  associated  together  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  community  of  interests,  or 
both  ? — A.  They  are  not  organized  in  bands. 

Q.  Or  in  companies,  under  ofQcers,  and  having  a  general  head!— A. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  their  clubs,  just  as  any  other  political 
organization  has  its  clubs.  I  have  never  been  inside  of  one  of  theit 
clubs,  but  then  they  never  have  asked  me,  though  the  clubs  were  repub- 
lican in  their  name,  and  republican,  I  suppose,  in  their  character.  The5 
have  generally  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  me  to  believe  that  thej 
did  not  want  my  presence  there.  Although  they  are  quite  near  rnj 
house,  I  have  entirely  abstained  from  going  there.  And  when  th< 
county  conventions  would  meet,  1  have  observed  that  the  negroes  it 
these  conventions  very  strongly  resisted  white  influence,  and  conse 
quently  it  became  disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  there  was  such  disposition 
to  the  white  people  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  conventions.  I 
became  unpleasant  personally,  and  it  produced  an  impression  which  it  wa^ 
hard  to  avoid.  I  have  always  found  it  practically  impossible  for  me  t( 
avoid  it — the  impression  that  these  meetings  meant  nothing  but  th 
organization  of  one  race  against  another.  The  truth  is,  that  a  whit 
man,  especially  a  Southern  white  man,  belonging  to  th^republican  partj 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  acceptable  as  one  of  their  counselors  or  ad 
visers  than  one  who  belongs  to  the  opposition.  Although  my  connectioi 
with  the  republican  party  has  been  undoviating,  and  I  believe  I  have  e$ 
caped  from  any  personal  reproach  in  that  connection,  I  am  quite  certai 
that  my  personal  influence  with  the  negroes  is  not  a  bit  greater  than  tha 
of  any  democrat  in  my  county  .5  not  a  particle.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
was  never  able  to  influence  a  vote  or  influence  a  colored  man  on  an 
single  question  of  politics ;  which  I  confess  with  some  mortification. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  What,  as  far  as  you  understand,  is  the  nature  of  the  organizatio 
among  the  whites  T  You  say  the  whites  are  organized  generally. — A.  Th 
nature  of  the  organization  among  the  whites  is  just  this:  that  there  is 
feeling  among  them  that  the  negroes  are  banded  together  for  the  pui 
pose  of  governing  the  country  and  expending  its  money  regardless  ( 
any  consideration  except  to  promote  personal  ends,  and  that  they  ai 
determined  to  support  each  other  to  a  very  large  extent  irrespective  ( 
the  claims  of  virtue  and  intelligence  ;  and  the  whites  are  just  as  dete: 
mined  to  hold  together  and  prevent  that  thing  from  being  done.  The 
are  all  united,  except  a  few  persons  who  have  co  operated  with  th 
republican  party,  and  who,  as  1  said  before,  are  generally  men  who  hoi 
office  or  are  candidates  for  office.  That  state  of  things  has  brougl 
great  reproach  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  upon  every  white  man  coi 
nected  with  the  republican  party,  a  reproach  which  requires  iui  euoj 
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mons  weight  of  personal  character  to  oppose  and  weigh  down.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  fact  of  a  white  man  being  a  republican  in  the  South, 
especially  a  white  southern  raan,  is  a  surprise  to  every  person  in  the 
South.  It  strikes  every  mind  with  astonishment.  It  is  presupposed,  as 
the  basis  of  all  intercourse  there,  that  a  white  man  is  a  democrat,  and 
that  he  belongs  to  this  organization,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
negro  influence  from  controlling  the  country  locally.  Indeed,  I  may  state 
the  case  more  strongly,  and  yet  not  go  beyond  the  truth.  I  may  say 
that  a  white  man  must  be  very  well  known  in  the  South  for  a  true  gen- 
tleman to  overcome  the  presumption  which  arises  there  prima  facie  that 
be  must  be  a  rogue  if  he  is  a  republican.  And  I  find  even  here  in 
Washington,  when  my  friends  present  me  even  to  northern  republicans, 
there  are  signs  of  this  same  feeling,  as  they  always  feel  it  necessary  to 
certify  to  my  character  after  saying  that  I  am  a  southern  republican. 

Q.  It  being  the  object  of  this  white  organization  to  prevent  negroes 
from  obtaining  political  control,  what  means  has  this  organization  for 
accomplishing  that  object  T 

MEANS  USED  BY  THE  VTHITiS  ORGANIZATION. 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  organization  was  very  scrupulous  about 
the  means  that  it  employed  for  accomplishing  that  object.  I  think 
that  they  wanted  to  accomplish  it  as  peacefully  as  they  were  able, 
but  they  were  going  to  accomplish  it;  and  the  only  way  in  the  world 
by  which  it  can  be  prevented  is  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  by  the  policing  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  has  been  the  theory  upon  which  wo  have  all  proceeded — 
that  these  things  were  written  in  the  Constitution  and  were  a  part 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country;  that  the  Government  was 
pleilged,  and  its  duty  declared,  to  protect  the  voters  against  any  kind 
of  violence ;  and  that  we  believe  in  carrying  out  these  constitutional 
pledges.  That  is  to  say,  that  what  was  called  interference  in  the  South 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  its  constitutional  duty,  and  that  re- 
sistance to  interference  was  resistance  to  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  has  been  our  argument  down  there :  but 
it  is  an  argument  which  is  resisted  by  the  democrats  with  the  statement 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  we  aflford  to  let  the  negroes  control  the 
country  ;  that  they  will  run  it  in  debt  and  impoverish  it,  and  will  have 
no  regard  for  the  conservative  interests  of  the  country,  and  it  \^  ill  finally 
terminate  by  ruining  the  country. 

Q.  According  to  the  statement  of  fact«  that  you  have  made,  all  the 
negroes  are  republicans  and  all  the  whites  democratic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  office  or  those  who  are  candidates  for  office. — 
A.  And  when  I  saj'  all  the  negroes  are  republicans,  it  may  be  that  there 
are  a  few  who  are  not;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number. 

Q.  And,  assuming  that  the  election  is  entirely  free,  what  would  be  the 
result  politically  t 

CONDITION  OF  TUB  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

A.  I  think  the  State  would  go  republican.  At  the  same  time  the 
breaking  of  the  line  which  occurred  there  last  year  may  perha[)s  make 
it  quite  impossible  to  reunite  it.  The  democrats  are  now  in  power  in 
this  State ;  they  hold  all  the  local  offices ;  they  have  ejected  Governor 
Ames  from  his  office  by  a  species  of  compulsion,  seizing  upon  all  the 
judgeships  in  the  State  by  means  of  that  operation,  and  while  the 
negroes  are  not  under  the  influence  in  any  degree  of  white  people, 
they  are  very  much  under  the  influence  of  officers  ;  officers  of  the  law 
have  a  tremendous  authority  with  them,  and  I  think  that  they  may 
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not  be  capable  of  re  organiziDg  the  repnblican  lines.    But  in  anotber 
election,  and  especially  in  a   Federal   election,  the  republican  party 
will  go  into  the  election  disincumbered  ot  any   local  influences,  or 
very  much  more  disincumbered  of  local  influences  than  in  the  last  elec- 
tion.   Undoubtedly  the  local  influence  did  have  a  very  large  weight  in 
breaking  down  the  republican  organization  in  the  State  last  year.    For 
instance,  there  was  a  division  inside  of  the  republican  partT  ;  they  were 
mutually  accusing  each  other  of  bad  conduct.    There  was  what  was 
called  the  Alcorn  wing  of  the  party  and  the  Ames  wing  of  the  party; 
and  recrimination  was  constant  between  them ;  and  they  had  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  afifairs  that  it  was  imi)ossi- 
ble  to  unite  the  support  of  either  side  in  any  unanimous  body  of  repal> 
lican  voters.    The  Alcorn  crowd  had  last  year  quite  a  strong  support 
even  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  though  not  in  1873. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  voters  do  you  mean  the  colored  men  ?— -^• 
Yes,  sir ;  the  vote  of  the  party  is  almost  all  colored.    That  of  itsel* 
had  produced  such  a  state  of  things.    It  probably  might  have  mad^ 
it  impossible  for  the  republicans  to  carry  the  election  in  any  eveut^ 
especially  as  the  democrats  were  very  anxious  by  exchange  of  vote^ 
to  control  the  legislature ;  and  that  was  their  main  and  chief  purpose'* 
The  legislature  was  the  great  object  that  they  had  in  view.    Tocoa^ 
trol  that  they  were  willing  to  make  any  number  of  exchanges.    It? 
was  of  very  much  more  importance  to  them  than  the  control  of  th^ 
Representatives  to  Congress.    For  instance,  a  very  large  portion  of  th© 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  one  of  the  Congressmen  from  my  dis- 
trict, were  democratic  votes.    There  were  a  couple  of  nominations,  both 
republican  in  their  character;  Mr.  Howe,  the  previous  member,  and  Mr. 
Wells.    I  suppose  that  all  the  democratic  votes  in  the  district  were 
given  to  Wells.    He  got  also  a  large  number  of  republican  votes,  and 
beat  his  opponent  by  a  great  majority,  although  there  was  a  strong  re- 
publican majority  iu  the  district— about  three  thousand.    But  Wells's 
majority  was,  1  believe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  thousand.    So  he 
must  have  got  as  many,  if  not  more,  republican  votes  even  than  Howe. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  number,  but  I  know  it  was  very  large. 
He  must  have  got  a  pretty  strong  republican  support,  and  got  all  of  the 
democratic  support.    Howe  himself  was  not  acceptable  to  the  democ- 
racy at  all,  and  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Alcorn  wing  of  the  re- 
publican party.    Now,  in  the  approaching  election  these  divisions  in  the 
republican  party  will  be  healed,  and,  the  danger  arising  from  such  di- 
visions no  longer  existing,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  reunite  all  the 
republicans.    But  it  is  dillicnlt  to  say  that  that  is  certain.    It  is  impos- 
sible that  it  can  be  certain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  line  being  once 
broken  and  demoralized  it  is  hard  to  reunite  it. 

There  were  last  year,  1  have  no  doubt,  many  local  nominees  who  de- 
served defeat,  and  it  is  true  that  there  were  a  great  many  republicans, 
too,  throughout  the  State  who  did  not  regret  their  defeat.  You  hear 
them  constantly  talking  that  way  all  over  the  State,  saying  that  they 
do  not  care  anything  about  it;  that  they  think  that  there  were  a  good 
many  men  who  ought  to  have  been  whipped  out;  and  republicans,  too, 
of  both  sides  of  this  duplex  republican  organization  down  there  talk 
this  way.  There  are  others,  on  the  other  hand,  who  regard  last  year's 
defeat  very  bitterly. 

EXPENDITUEES  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  misuse  of  public  money  or  ex- 
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travaganee  in  tbe  public  expenditures  T  You  speak  of  that  as  a  reason 
vhy  the  democrats  organized  against  tbe  negroes. — A.  I  am  not,  my- 
self, able  to  give  a  very  accurate  statement  about  that,  for  I  never  have 
followed  the  course  of  public  expenditures  in  Mississippi  closely  enough 
to  give  anything  like  an  intelligent  statement  on  that  subject.  I  know 
that  the  State  is  not  largely  involved  in  debt,  and  I  believe  two  or  three 
millions  of  money  is  all  they  owe ;  and  that  they  owe  nearly  all  to  their 
school  and  college  funds  of  various  kinds.  The  debt  outside  of  that  Is  a 
small  debt,  and  my  impression  has  always  been,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
true  impression,  that  the  State  government  of  Mississippi  has  not  been 
an  extravagant  government. 

STATE   TAXATION. 

Q.  Is  the  taxation  burdensome  as  compared  with  other  States,  so  far 
as  you  know  T — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  myself  that.the  taxation  is 
anything  like  so  burdensome  as  they  say  it  is ;  and  I  judge  simply  from 
my  own  taxes,  which  are  no  more  now  than  they  have  been  every  year 
since  the  war;  and  they  are  not  burdensome.  I  think  they  are  light 
enough.  Yet  you  hear  numerous  complaints  of  burdensome  taxes.  The 
complaint  is,  perhaps,  just  in  a  great  many  instances,  on  this  account: 
there  are  local  taxes  there  in  the  counties  as  well  as  the  State  tax.  Tbe 
State  tax.  I  think,  has  always  been  reasonable  enough,  and  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  State  government  have  never  appeared  to  be  excessive. 

COUNTY  TAXATION. 

• 

But  there  has  been  extravagance  in  the  counties,  and  very  flagrant 
extravagance,  which  has  in  some  cases  run  taxation  up  to  a  pretty  high 
point.  That  state  of  the  case  has  been  unavoidable.  There  have  been 
a  great  fnany  counties  that  have  had  boards  of  police  composed  of 
people  who  had  not  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  property  of  the  county, 
but  yet  who  have  expended  the  county  money  and  levied  the  county 
taxes,  and  who  were  often  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able,  in  many 
instances,  to  read  and  write ;  and  yet  they  have  had  the  outlay  of  from 
ten  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  money.  As  a  natural 
consequence  that  outlay  of  money  has  been  rather  flagrant  in  the  coun- 
ties. There  have  always  been  about  Jackson  some  men  who  have 
exerted  their  influence  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  unusual  taxation  and  any  wanton  expenditure  of 
money  on  the  part  of  the  legislature ;  but  that  influence  they  have  not 
been  able  to  exert  in  the  counties. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  the  white  republican  voters  who  were  interested 
in  preserving  the  property  of  the  county  had  very  little  influence  in  con- 
trolling either  the  negro  vote  or  the  negro  action ;  very  little  indeed. 
We  felt  that  we  were  entirely  powerless  in  our  ability  to  do  that  thing. 
If  they  were  going  to  make  a  public  expenditure  of  money  in  a  particu- 
lar county,  no  matter  how  much  it  was,  it  was  useless  for  me  or  any  one 
else  connected  with  the  republican  party  to  go  there  and  tell  them  not 
to  do  it.  And  finding,  ^om  frequent  repetitions  of  failure,  that  these 
attempts  were  useless,  it  was  unavoidable  that  we  should  finally  aban- 
don the  effort.  This  evil  has  been  very  great,  notoriously  very  great, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  people  to  be  very  great. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  taxation  was  not  oppressive,  I  meant 
more  particularly  the  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  State;  I  did  not  mean 
the  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  localities  by  these  county  legislatures, 
as  they  might  be  called,  which  has  been  very  formidable.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  felt  that  I  was  about  to  be  impoverished  by  this  local  tax- 
ation ;  but  we  have  managed  to  prevent  it  to  some  considerable  extent 
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not  be  capable  of  re  organizing  tbe  republican  lines.    T 
election,  and  especially  in  a   Federal   election,  tbe  rep 
will  go  into  the  election  disincumbered  of  any  local 
very  much  more  disincumbered  of  local  influences  than 
tion.    Undoubtedly  the  local  influence  did  have  a  very 
breaking  down  the  republican  organization  in  the  Stat 
instance,  there  was  a  division  inside  of  the  republican 
mutually  accusing  each  other  of  bad  conduct.    Tl) 
called  the  Alcorn  wing  of  the  party  and  the  Ames  ^ 
and  recrimination  was  constant  between  them;  ai 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  afifairs 
ble  to  unite  the  support  of  either  side  in  any  unani 
lican  voters.    The  Alcorn  crowd  had  last  year  q 
even  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  though  i 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  voters  do  you  mean 
Yes,  sir ;  the  vote  of  the  party  is  almost  all 
had  produced  such  a  state  of  things.    It  pro 
it  impossible  for  the  republicans  to  carry  tl 
especially  as  the  democrats  were  very  anxi< 
to  control  the  legislature ;  and  that  was  the 
The  legislature  was  the  great  object  that  t 
trol  that  they  were  willing  to  make  any 
was  of  very  much  more  importance  to  th* 
Representatives  to  Congress.    For  instanc* 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  one  of  tli 
trict,  were  democratic  votes.    There  were 
republican  in  their  character;  Mr.  Howe, 
Wells.    I  suppose  that  all  the  democi 
given  to  Wells.    He  got  also  a  large  uu 
beat  his  opponent  by  a  great  majority, 
publican  majority  in  the  district— aboi 
majority  was,  1  believe,  in  the  neighb 
must  have  got  as  man^^,  if  not  more, 
I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  numb< 
He  must  have  got  a  pretty  strong  k 
democratic  support.    Howe  himself 
racy  at  all,  and  he  was  not  accei»t 
publican  party.    Now,  in  the  appi 
republican  party  will  be  healed,  n 
visions  no  longer  existing,  we  m;* 
republicans.    But  it  is  difficult  to 
sible  that  it  can  be  certain,  in  vi' 
broken  and  demoralized  it  is  bn 

There  were  last  year,  1  have 
served  defeat,  and  it  is  true  tli 
too,  throughout  the  State  \vh< 
them  constantly  talking  that 
do  not  care  anything  about  it 
many  men  who  ought  to  huv<' 
of  both  sides  of  this  duplex 
this  way.    There  are  others, 
defeat  very  bitterly. 

expen: 


Q.  What  is  the  facj^. 
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my  support  of  any  particular  man,  or  my  advice  to  a  negro  as  to  \^bat 
his  political  course  should  be,  has  never  had  tlie  slightest  possible  in- 
fluence upon  him. 

NEGROES  IN  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  just  now 
stated,  that  the  negroes  joined  the  democratic  clubs  and  associations  f— 
A.  In  my  own  judgment,  that  resulted  in  part  from  a  sort  of  coercion. 
When  I  say  coercion,  I  mean  the  influence  exerted  upon  their  miods. 
Probably  I  do  not  employ  the  right  term  in  saying  "  coercion ;"  bat  the 
influence  of  those  disturbances  that  occurred  in  the  State — those  out^ 
breaks — had  alarmed  the  negroes,  and  had  stricken  a  great  deal  of  terror 
into  them. 

NEGRO  PARADES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  were  very  much  disposed  to  hare 
political  parades,  and  their  parades  are  not  always  as  peaceable  and 
quiet  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sometimes,  if  they  were  looked  at  properly, 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  riots,  for  very  frequently  when  they 
parade  they  stop  in  front  of  people's  houses  and  alarm  and  frighten  the 
people  inside.  Well,  they  stopped  their  parades  there  entirely  when 
this  outbreak  in  Clinton  occurred,  and  when  the  disturbance  broke  out 
at  Friar's  Point  where  Governor  Alcorn  was. 

THE  friar's  POINT  DISTURBANCE. 

This  last  disturbance  was  not  very  far  from  a  place  of  mine,  and 
reached  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Before  that  occurred,  the  negroes  in 
that  particular  locality  had  exhibited  a  great  disposition  to  have  polit- 
ical parades,  and  these  parades  were  always  more  or  less  terrifying  to 
the  women  and  those  generally  who  lived  in  remote  portions  of  the 
country  not  very  well  settled.  On  that  particular  occasion  some  twenty 
white  people  from  the  surrounding  hill-country,  where  there  are  more 
whites  living  than  in  the  county  where  I  live,  collected  together  and 
came  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  checking  these  things  and  preserv- 
ing the  peace.  That  happened  when  I  was  away  in  Greenville ;  but  I 
heard  all  about  this  thing  after  I  came  home. 

Q.  Were  any  persons  killc^  at  the  Friar's  Point  riot,  which  you  say 
was  near  one  of  your  plantations? — A.  This  thing  extended  pretty  near 
to  my  place ;  but  the  place  is  some  sixty  miles  from  Friar's  Point.  A 
body  of  negroes  assembled  within  four  miles  of  my  own  place,  with  the 
object  of  going  to  reinforce  this  crowd  in  Coahoma  County.  There  was 
also  an  assemblage  of  white  men,  and  they  passed  right  by  my  place 
while  I  was  absent,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  those  negroes  away ;  but 
they  did  not  come  into  collision,  and  there  was  no  violence  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

PRACTICE  OF  carrying  ARMS  IN  JHSSISSIPPI. 

Q.  Were  both  sides  armed — the  negroes  and  the  white  people  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  did  not  see  them  myself  at  all ;  but  I  imagine 
that  they  must  have  been  armed,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  every  one 
down  there  has  some  kind  of  arms. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  both  black  and  white  people! — A.  The  black 
people  have  not  got  them  to  the  same  extent  as  the  whites  have ;  but 
almost  every  man,  black  or  white,  who  has  money  enough  to  buy  fire- 
arms, has  them.  It  is  the  greatest  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
pistols.    Ko  man  is  comfortable  down  there  unless  he  ha^  got  his  pistols. 

WHITE  OPPOSITION  TO  NEGRO  CONTROL  OF  POLITICS. 

The  white  people  there  are  determined  that  the  colored  population 
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shall  not  control  that  country  and  its  politics  j  and  I  believe  that  they 
will  remain  so  to  all  time.  . 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  f — A.  They  are  determined  that  the  negro  population  shall  not 
control  the  political  affairs  of  that  State.  One  reason  is  because  the 
negroes  are  negroes,  and  another  is  because  the  negroes  are  ignorant 
and  the  white  people  are  more  intelligent ;  and  another  reason  is  that 
nearly  all  the  property  down  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people ; 
and  still  another  reason  is  that  the  negroes,  when  they  get  the  power 
in  their  hands,  are  disposed  to  monopolize  everything  themselves. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  determine  to  do  this  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  these  people  to  vote  ? 

BELIEF  THAT    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT    CONCERNING  SUF- 
FRAGE IS  A  CIPHER. 

A.  I  think  that  the  general  feeling  down  there  at  this  time  among 
the  democrats — and  it  is  coming  to  be  a  belief  among  republicans  too — is 
this:  that  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  says  that  no  man  shall 
be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  of  his  civil  rights  on  account  of 
race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  has  pretty  much  become  a 
cipher ;  and  that  the  national  republican  party,  just  like  the  democratic 
party,  have  abandoned  the  enforcement  of  that  provison  of  the  Con- 
stitution down  there;  and  that  the  negroes  are  not  to  look  to  the. Gov- 
ernment for  protection  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  believe  that  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  enforced  ^ — A.  I  believe  if  there  was  a  belief  down  there 
that  that  [)rovision  was  going  to  be  enforced,  every  negro  would  vote 
the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Then,  notwithstanding  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  securing 
them  these  rights,  the  white  people  down  there  are  determined  to  con- 
trol the  matter  and  prevent  them  from  exercising  those  rights  ? — A.  I 
think  they  are  fully  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  negroes  the  control  of  the  country. 

Q.  Even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  resist  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  is  that  what  you  understand  to  be  the  feeling  ! — A.  I  sup- 
pose,  if  the  question  were  submitted  to  the  people  as  to  whether  they 
would  enforce  the  laws  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  mean,  by  the  people,  the  white  people  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McMillan.)  You  spoke  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  demo- 
craiic  party  as  being  white  people  ! — A.  Nearly  every  one  of  them.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  case,  whenever  any  set  of  white 
men  in  the  South  propose  to  make  the  negro  an  element  in  politics, 
whenever  any  body  of  men  down  there  set  out  with  the  idea  that  the 
negro  shall  become  a  power  in  politics,  that  very  moment  the  other  white 
leaders  who  oppose  them  will  be  able  to  rally  the  white  race  against  it. 
The  presentation  of  the  negro  as  an  element  of  politics  in  the  South, 

in  my  judgment,  will  invariably  enable  the  leaders  who  oppose  such 

inovement,  to  rally  the  white  voters  down  there  against  it. 
Q.  Upon  a  presentation  of  that  question — the  mere  question  of  the 

facts  as  they  are  now,  that  the  blacks  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  which, 

vhere  they  are  in  a  majority,  would  enable  them  to  control  an  election — 

do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  determination  among  the  white 
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people  is  that  the  blacks  would  not  be  permitted  to  control  tlie  election 
if  a  majority  of  them  should  vote  in  that  particular  direction  ? — A.  To 
give  you  a  categorical  answer  to  that  question,  I  believe  the^  would  not 
be  if  they  organized,  as  they  are  strongly  disposed  to  do,  in  one  solid  , 
black  mass,  and  I  believe  the  only  way  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  en-  | 
able  them  to  control  an  election,  if  they  organized  for  the  purpose  of  \ 
carrying  out  their  black  policy,  would  be  for  Federal  authority  to  inter  i 
fere  and  protect  them  in  that  organization.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  protect  themselves,  nor  that  the  people  of  Mississippi,  or  any  other 
Southern  State,  would  protect  them.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
people  who  do  these  things  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  When  you  tell  them  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  protection  of  this  race  in  their  political  rights,  and  that 
laws  have  been  passed  for  that  purpose,  securing  that  guarantee,  that 
is  a  thiug  they  have  not  thought  about.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  do  that,  because  I  have  often  been  asked  by  parties  down  there,  in  a 
perfectly  candid  and  fair  spirit,  what  was  the  reason  that  I  supported 
the  republican  party,  and  this  has  been  my  answer :  that  I  cousidered 
that  every  man  was  obliged  to  support  the  republican  party  or  policy 
because  we  were  pledged  by  the  Constitution  to  protect  these  people. 

JUDGES  OF  ELECTION  AND  SUPEEVISOKS — HOW  APPOINTED. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  the  judges  of  election  and  the  super- 
visors for  the  present  year  appointed  in  Mississippi? — A.  1  am  not 
able  .to  tell  you  whether  they  are  or  not.  The  judges  of  election  are 
appointed  for  a  filxed  period.  I  tbink  that  their  present  appointments 
expire  about  the  middle  of  the  coming  summer,  before  the  next  election 
comes  on.  The  other  day  I  was  informed  by  Governor  Ames  that  the 
legislature  had  recently  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
different  method  of  election,  and  that  by  that  act  the  authority  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  otiicers  who  formerly  exercised  the  power  of 
appointing  election  officers  and  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the  secretary  of  state.  They 
were  formerly  choseti  by  the  circuit  judges,  the  chancellors,  and  the 
sheriffs.  The  statute  last  year  required  that  there  should  be  three 
registers  of  election  in  each  county ;  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  circnit 
judge,  one  by  the  chancellor,  and  a  third  by  the  sheriff;  and  the  law 
required  that  at  least  one  of  the  three  should  be  of  the  opposite  political 
party  from  the  other  two,  so  that  one  of  them  was  generally  a  democrat 
and  the  other  two  republicans.  I  do  not  remember  now  that  I  heard  of 
any  accusations  of  traud  at  the  election  last  year.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  heard  of  any  charges  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  registrars  of  election  are  a  different  class  of  officers,  are  they 
not,  from  the  judges  of  election  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  regis- 
trars are  judges  themselves  of  the  elections.  Who  appoints  the  judges 
I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  know  that  these  officers  that  I  spoke  of  ap- 
pointed the  registrars ;  but  the  registrars  hold  the  election  at  the  county- 
site.  It  was  a  thing  that  I  did  not  investigate  particularly.  I  had  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  registrars  in  various  counties,  as  chancellor. 
I  did  not  appoint  any  judges;  but  I^  remember  that  these  registrars 
were  seen  exercising  the  power  of  judges  of  election  at  the  county-site. 


m  is  that  the  republican  vote  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
y-five  thoosand ;  but  I  have  a  bad  recollection  of  numbers,  and 
be  that  I  err  greatly  in  stating  things  of  that  kind. 
?Tom  the  tabular  statement  attached  to  the  testimony  of  Governor 
it  appears  that  in  1873  the  aggregate  vote  for  the  republican  cau- 
for  treasurer  of  State  was  70,462.  That  was  the  year  that  Gov- 
^mes  and  Senator  Alcorn  were  the  competing  candidates  for  gov- 
f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ask  you  if  that  aggregate  is  about  what  you  understood  the  re- 
an  vote  of  the  State  to  be  prior  and  at  that  time  ? — A.  The  aggre- 
ote  for  treasurer  in  1873,  you  mean  f 

f  es,  sir ;  70,462. — A.  I  never  noticed  that  particular  vote,  but 
870  to  1875  that  has  been  about  what  I  think  the  vote  of  the  re- 
an  party  in  the  State  was ;  that  has  been  my  idea  of  the  strength 
republican  party  in  the  State. 

JVere  you  in  the  State  in  1869 f — A.  I  was;  but  not  during  the 
of  the  canvass.  I  was  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  during  a  large 
Q  of  that  canvass. 

>o  you  remember  the  aggregate  republican  vote  for  that  yeart — 
lon't  know,  sir ;  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  memory  the  vote  for 
urticnlar  time,  or  for  any  particular  person,  very  accurately.  I 
»nly  a  general  recollection  of  what  the  republican  vote  was.  I 
however,  that  is,  my  recollection  is,  that  Governor  Alcorn  was 
1  over  Dent  in  1869  by  some  38,000  votes.  1  think  Dent  got 
35,000  or  36,000  votes ;  that  is,  however,  a  statement  from  vague 
7  only. 

tV'ere  yon  in  the  State  during  the  canvass  and  election,  at  the 
bat  General  Humphreys  was  candidate  for  governor  ? — A.  I  was 
State  during  all  the  time  ^  but  I  was  not  at  the  election, 
[lie  new  constitution  was  voted  on  at  that  same  election,  was  it 
A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Ind  defeated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection,  that  it  was 
ed  at  that  election. 
)o  you  recollect  what  vote  General  Humphreys  got  ? — A.  I  <Jo 

)r  what  the  aggregate  vote  in  opposition  to  him  was? — A.  I  do 
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can  vote  of  1873  was  not  a  full  vote  ^ — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
that  I  believe  ft  was  not  a  full  vote.  The  ticket  that  was  in  the  field 
against  the  republican  party — against  Ames— was  beaten. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  republican  vote,  not  of  the  opposition.— A, 
Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  Alcorn  party  claimed  that  tbey 
had  many  supporters  among  the  republicans,  and  that  many  proiDiDent 
republicans  supported  that  ticket.  Whether  that  was  so  or  not  I  am 
not  able  to  say ;  but  Alcorn  himself  was  a  republican,  and  I  beliere 
that  his  ticket  was  a  republican  ticket,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  They  I 
claimed  that  they  represented  the  republican  party.  Consequently,  it  I 
may  be  that  the  republican  vote  on  that  occasion  supporting  the  Ames  t 
party  was  not  a  full  vote.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  was  or  Dot,  | 
for  the  opposition  did  not  run  as  democrats;  they  ran  as  republicana,  I 
and  they  had  a  good  many  republican  supporters  that  were  public  men  j 
in  the  State.  Whether  they  had  any  voters  in  the  republican  party  ] 
besides  these  public  men  I  do  not  know.  j 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  MAJORITIES  BY  COUNTIES. 

Q.  Is  not  the  numerical  majority  of  the  blacks  in  that  State  confined  ) 
to  comparatively  few  counties ;  are  there  not  more  counties  in  the  State 
having  white  majorities  than  there  are  counties  having  black  major- 
ities ¥ — A.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  more  counties  having  white 
majorities  than  there  are  counties  having  black  majorities;  but  1  am 
not  able  to  state  that  with  great  certainty.  It  is  a  question  to  which 
my  attention  was  never  particularly  called.  A  great  many  of  the  coon- 
ties  are  thinly  settled,  and  those  that  are  thus  thinly  settled  are  gen- 
erally those  having  white  majorities ;  although  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  counties  having  white  majorities  are  very  thinly  settled.  1  believe^ 
however,  that  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  State  have  black 
majorities,  the  black  population  being  more  massed  than  the  white 
population. 

STATE  TAXATION  UNDER  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  did  not  think  the  State  expenses 
had  been  much  increased  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Ames. 
Can  you  state  the  percentage  of  State  taxation  f — A.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  year! — A.  I  cannot  state  it  with  accuracy;  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  State  taxes  before  the  war  was  very  much  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  State  taxes  has  been  since  the  war. 

TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  portion  of  the  aggregate  since  the  war  has  been  made  up  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  the  democratic  legislature  in 
Mississippi  to-day  find  themselves  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  taxation  on  account  of  therschool  system,  as  the  taxation 
necessarily  has  to  be  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  was  before  the  war  on 
that  account.  But  the  present  democratic  legislature  has  stopped  the 
school-tax  altogether.  My  impression  is  that  we  did  not  have  any  State 
or  county  taxes  before  the  war  for  the  support  of  schools ;  that  we 
depended  entirely  for  the  support  of  schools  upon  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion— that  is,  the  Federal  Government's  donations  of  land.  There  was 
one  portion  of  the  State  where  they  did  not  depend  npon  the  sixteenth 
section,  but  a  portion  of  the  amount  received  by  the  United  States  from 
the  sale  of  public  lauds  was  given  for  school  purposes.  There  may  have 
been  taxes  for  school  purposes  at  some  period  of  the  State's  existence 
before  the  war,  but  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Q.  You  speak  of  local  taxes  being  greatly  increased  in  some  cases 


-A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  taxation  in 
m  County.  It  is  very  far  removed  from  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
ing  about  the  particulars  of  tbat  county's  affairs. 
Was  there  not,  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  much  larger 
itage  than  that  you  have  stated  of  local  taxation  ?  You  spoke  of 
8  about  the  average  that  you  paid. — A.  I  think  I  saw  statements 
papers  that  there  was;  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  counties' 
\  myself,  to  which  these  statements  referred.  i 

I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  been  a  supporter  of  Governor 
and  his  administration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

BEPTJBLICAN  OPPOSITION  TO  GOVERNOR  A3IES. 

[  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  very  violent  opposition  in  the 
bean  party  among  quite  a  number  of  men,  who  were  regarded  as 
lican  leaders,  to  Governor  Ames's  administration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
)  every  other  administration  that  is  republican  down  there.  The 
\j  that  any  man  who  is  made  governor  of  Mississippi,  or  perhaps 
y  other  Southern  State,  by  the  republican  party,  is  doomed  to  his 
estruction  ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  very  violent  dissensions  that 
inside  the  party.  Governor  Ames,  in  the  matter  of  these  assaults 
rere  made  upon  him,*  was  the  victim  only  of  the  state  of  things, 
ich  he  was  the  head. 

rhe  objective  i>oint. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anything  on 
ce  of  the  earth  that  can  be  more  trying  to  human  patience  than 
made  governor  of  one  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  i)resent 
of  things. 

CONDUCT  OF  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

rhese  violent  dissensions  in  the  republican  party  among  its  leaders, 
I  say,  were  as  active  in  1S75  as  they  had  been  at  any  time  previous, 
they  not! — A.  I  think  so.  I  always  considered  Governor  Ames's 
ct  as  most  exemplary  in  its  character,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  very 
^character  and  high-toned  man  ;  and  I  think  that  the  things  which 
htdowD  impeachment  upon  him,  those  acts  wihich  really  moved  the 
rracy  against  him,  were  things  that  he  was  as  a  man  of  honor  com- 
i  to  do.  The  estrangement  of  his  party  associates,  he  being  gov- 
of  the  State  and  having  its  patronage  at  his  disposal,  was  one  of 

thinrrR  tnn  anf.  in  AnniiA  wViP.n  Viir  natrnnnorA  jtuva  nnt. 
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conld  name  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  for  I  have  never  been  a 
very  ^reat  politician,  and  really  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the«e  : 
controversies  that  went  on  between  the  members  of  the  party.  I  am  j 
not  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  party  leaders,  andif  I  was  i 
called  upon  to  enumerate  the  counties,  I  would  have  to  enumerate  I 
three-fourths  of  them  in  the  State,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  divisioDsin  i 
myself;  or,  even  if  1  bad  read  of  the  divisions  there  between  men  that  I  ] 
knew  nothing  about,  I  dismissed  them  fiom  my  recollection  as  soon  asl 
read  them,  and  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  them  now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  result  of  the  election  of  1875  was  notTeiy 
greatly  affected  by  these  dissensions  in  the  republican  party.—A.  I 
think  it  was,  sir.    I  believe  I  stated  that  yesterday  in  my  testimony. 

Q.  Were  not  these  dissensions  among  the  republicans  in  the  State 
carried  into  the  canvass,  and  did  not  the  contending  factions  criminate 
and  recriminate  upon  each  other  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  They  did,  sir, 
very  bitterly. 

CONTEST  IN  THE   SECOND  (ME.  WELLS's)  DISTRICT. 

Q.  In  the  second  district  you  say  Wells  was  supported  by  the  demo- 
crats and  a  considerable  part  of  the  republicans.  Is  not  that  sufficient 
to  account  for  Wells's  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  Mr.  Wells  last 
night  what  vote  he  had  got,  and  he  told  me  nine  thousand  majority. 
If  he  got  that  majority  he  must  have  got  more  republican  votes  than 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Howe,  as  well  as  the  democratic  vote. 

Q.  In  the  third  district  were  there  not  three  candidates — ^Money, 
Powers,  and  Little  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were. 

Q.  And  did  not  Powers  and  Little  both  claim  to  be  the  nominees  of 
their  party ! — A.  They  did,  sir.  Money  beat  them  both  put  together,  I 
think. 

m  THE  FOURTH   (MR.   SINGLETON'S)  DISTRICT. 

Q.  In  the  fourth  district  were  there  not  also  three  candidates — ^Xiles 
and  Warner,  nominated  by  the  republicans,  and  Singleton,  democrat!— 
A.  No,  sir;  there  were  not  three  candidates.  Mr.  Warner  got  the 
nomination,  but  it  was  charged  that  he  got  it  by  unfair  means,  and 
after  he  had  remained  in  the  canvass  some  time  he  withdrew,  and  Kiles 
came  out  as  his  successor.  [Niles  did  not  run  until  Warner  withdrew, 
and  I  don't  think  Warner  withdrew  until  he  became  very  certain  that 
there  was  not  much  chance  for  his  election.  Niles  came  out  when  the 
chances  were  pretty  bad  against  him. 

IN  THE  FIFTH  (MR.   HOOKER's)  DISTRICT. 

Q.  In  the  fifth  district  was  there  not  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
nomination  of  Hill,  and  was  not  Hooker  supported  by  leading  repub- 
licans ^ — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  there  was  a  tremendous  con- 
test for  the  nomination,  but  I  know  nothing  of  any  dissatisfaction,  or 
any  support  of  Hooker  by  republicans,  though  there  might  have  been. 
I  was  not  in  that  district  at  all  during  that  time ;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  any  of  the  republicans  supported  Hooker  or  not. 

IN  THE  SIXTH  (MR.  LYNCH'S)  DISTRICT. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Lynch's  district,  the  sixth,  was  there  any  republican  op- 
position to  Lynch  ! — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any,  sir.  That  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  State  from  that  where  I  live. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  in  that  district  to  your  knowledge!— 
A.  There  was  some  violence  in  that  district  in  two  counties,  Amite  and 
Claiborne. 
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Q.  How  long  preceding  the  election  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  There 
ras  some  violence,  I  think,  in  Claiborne  County  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
km.    There  were  disturbances  in  Amite  County  before  the  election. 

IN  THE  FmST  (ME.  LAMAE'S)  DISTEICT. 

Q.  In  the  first  district,  (Lamar's,)  did  you  hear  of  any  intimidation 
beiug  used  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  sir.  My  recollection  is  that  every 
oouDty  in  that  district  is  democratic,  and  the  democrats  were  very  wise 
iboQt  that ;  they  did  not  make  any  fuss  where  they  had  a  sure  thing. 

EEPU3LICAN  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  republican  State  convention  last  year  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lake  ^ — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  United  States 
narsbal  of  the  southern  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place  at 
tbat  convention  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  read  the  proceedings.  At  the  time  that 
the  convention  met,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  my  wife  was  very  ill, 
and  finally  died,  and  1  was  very  little  occupied  in  attending  to  public 
Batters  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  that  time  j  and  I  cannot  give  very 
toearate  information  about  that  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  opposition  in  that  convention 
naoifested  to  the  administration  of  General  Grant  ? — A.  I  am  not  able 
to  8aj  whether  there  was  or  not,  sir. 

QUIET  BEFORE  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  You  stated  that  everything  quieted  down  in  Mississippi  about  a 
Bonth  prior  to  the  election. — A.  I  may  not  be  accurate  about  the  time, 
bat  for  some  weeks  before  the  election  I  know  that  things  were  pretty 
quiet  there — 

QUESTION  OF  THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Q.  And  that  the  election  generally  was  peaceable  and  orderly. — Has 
m  question  been  raised  in  Mississippi  about  the  legality  of  that  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Well,  sir,  there  has  been  a  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
election;  a  question  as  to  whether  this  intimidation  in  the  8tatemade 
the  election  Illegal. 

Q.  Has  any  department  of  the  government  in  Mississippi,  or  any 
aotbority.  State  or  Federal,  questioned  the  legality  of  the  present  legis- 
lature ? — A.  I  believe  not,  sir.  That  is  to  say,  no  authority.  State  or 
Fedenil,  nor  department  of  the  government  in  Mississippi  has  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  present  legislature.  There  has  been  a  popular  charge 
that  it  was  a  legislature  elected  by  intimidation ;  but  then,  while  they 
bave  questioned  it  unofficially,  they  have  recognized  the  legality  of  the 
^gislatnre  by  their  official  intercourse  with  it. 

Q.  Have  not  both  the  judicial  and  executive  authority  of  the  State 
repeatedly  recognized  the  legality  of  the  legislature  elected  in  1875  ! — 
L  The  judicial  authority,  the  supreme  court,  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
Qg  recognized  the  legality  of  the  legislature  in  this  way:  two  of  the 
idges  of  the  supreme  court  by  turns — thecourt  consists  of  three  judges — 
resided  over  the  imi>eachment  of  Governor  Ames.  The  chief  justice  of 
le  State  first  piesided,  and  then  in  consequence  of  ill-health  he  resigned 
is  position,  and  became  only  an  associate  justice,  and  the  person  who 
as  elected  chief-justice  in  his  place  took  his  position  as  president  of 
le  coart  of  impeachment.  The  officers  of  the  State  generally  reported 
>  the  legislature,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  sent  his  message  to  the 
"gi&latnrey  and  approved  or  vetoed  its  bills.    I  remember  that  I  had  a 
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conversation  with  Governor  Ames  on  that  subject,  in  which  something 
was  said  about  the  legality  of  the  legislature.  I  recollect  he  made  the 
remark,  which  impressed  me  as  authorizing  his  action  in  the  matter, 
that  the  legiRlatare  was  a  legal  body,  because  the  number  of  repablicans 
in  the  legislature  and  the  number  of  democrats  in  the  legislature,  who 
were  peacefully  elected,  constituted  a  majority  of  each  house,  and  therebj- 
were  entitled  to  decide  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  other  meinbeis 
to  their  seats.  He  contended,  however,  that  a  good  many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  illegally  elected. 

Q.  But  that  that  was  a  question  which  there  was  a  legal  body  th^e  to 
determine  t — A.  That  there  was  a  legal  body  there  composed  of  repob- 
licans  who  had  been  elected  without  any  improper  influence,  and  dem- 
ocrats who  were  elected  peacefully  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute 
a  majority  of  each  house.  I  remember  his  making  that  remark  to  me 
in  January,  shortly  after  the  legislature  met.  He  did  not  give  that  as 
his  reason  for  recognizing  the  legislature  in  his  official  capacity^  bat  the 
two  things  coupled  themselves  together  in  my  mind. 

NEGBO  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  negro  population  were  organized 
in  clubs  which  very  few  white  persons,  even  of  the  republican  party, 
attended,  and  that  you  had  never  been  in  attendance  at  one  of  these 
club-meetings  yourself,  supposing  that  they  did  not  desire  any  advice 
from  the  white  republicans.  Do  you  know  whether  these  organizatioos 
were  in  any  way  secret  in  their  character  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
were  secret  in  their  character,  sir.  These  particular  organizations,  I 
think,  were  not  secret  in  their  character.  There  is  undoubtedly  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  a  vast  amount  of  secret  understanding.  They 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  that  point  of  intelligence  and  virtue  that 
when  they  know  of  crimes  committed  by  each  other  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  expose  them.  They  do  not  tell  on  each  other  when  they  steal, 
unfortunately  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  ponish 
criminals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  tiue  of  every  one  of  them, 
but  it  is  true,  unfortunately,  of  the  mass  of  them. 

NEGEO  ORGANIZATIONS  NOT  REALLY  SECRET. 

Q.  Are  they  not  bound  together  in  some  sort  of  secret  organization 
from  which  any  white  person  is  excluded^ — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  called  an  organization,  except  that  there  is  naturally  a  herding 
together,  and  collecting  together,  and  having  all  kinds  of  intercourse 
with  each  other,  which  is  without  doubt  largely  secret  in  its  character. 
I  do  not  think  they  organize  clubs  except  in  political  times.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  justice  in  saying  that  they  do  organize  them- 
selves into  secret  clubs  or  organizations,  and  I  believe  they  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  an  organization  as  the  Loyal 
League  existing  among  them? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  have  never 
known  anything  about  any  Loyal  League  myself;  not  a  thing. 

Q.  Or  any  political  league  of  that  nature? — A.  1  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  kind.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  secret  organization  existiog 
among  them,  except,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  in  times  of  political  ex- 
citement, and  in  fact  in  all  other  times,  a  disposition  to  secrecy  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  which,  I  suppose,  is  very  natural,  but  it  is 
deplorable. 

INFLUENCE  OF  NATIVE  WHITES  AND  FORMER  SLAVEHOLDERS. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  that 
country,  and  who  were  formerly  their  masters,  have  more  personal  in- 
fluence among  the  negroes  than  any  other  class  of  white  persons?— A» 
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)  from  politics,  I  believe  it  is.  However,  I  consider  this  quite 
;fol,  as  I  estimate  the  white  man's  influence,  and  especially  the 
erner's  influence,  with  negroes  at  a  very  low  figure. 
If  the  negro  finds  it  necessary  to  ask  for  advice  or  counsel,  is  he 
luch  more  likely  to  go  to  one  of  that  class  than  to  any  other  f — A. 
,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  go  to  northern  men,  who  are 
I  there  as  politicians,  a  great  deal  for  advice  and  counsel ;  and 
go  to  sontbem  white  men,  also,  frequently;  and,  perhaps,  more 
lently  than  they  do  to  any  other  class,  because  the  southern  white 
le  are  there  in  so  much  greater  numbers  than  the  northern  ones. 

[PATHY  OF  NEGROES  WITH  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  WHITES. 

Is  there  not  a  stronger  sympathy  between  the  southern  white  peo- 
Qd  the  negroes  who  have  been  brought  upon  the  same  soil,  than  there 
tween  the  negroes  and  northern  people  who  go  down  there  f — A. 
,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  to  what  extent  the  sympathy  between 
legroes  and  the  northern  people  down  there  really  goes.  I  think 
^lations  between  the  southern  white  people  and  the  negroes  are 
friendly  relations  indeed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  southern  white 
le  have  any  prejudice  against  the  negroes,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
)es  have  any  prejudice  against  the  southern  white  people,  except 
as  grows  out  of  politics  and  the  efforts  of  both  classes  to  get  the 
ol  of  the  government  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
tostility  to  the  negroes;  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  feeling 
olence  toward  the  negroes,  except  such  as  grows  out  of  political 
derations. 

FEARS  OF  THE  NEGROES  RESPECTING  THE  WHITES. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  before  the  election  the  first  act  of  vio- 
took  place  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not.  I  do  not  remember  the  dates 
I  do  not  remember  them  even  in  their  order.  But,  in  regard  to 
^ling  that  may  exist  down  there,  the  two  races  look  upon  each 
in  this  way :  the  negroes  have  great  fear  of  the  white  people  as 
tening  their  political  liberties. 

Their  right  to  votet — A.  Their  right  to  exercise  in  full  the  elective 
hise,  and  all  the  powers  that  are  incident  to  the  elective  franchise, 
feel  that  that  is  a  great  right — a  tremendous  privilege  to  them — 
hat  they  are  not  very  secure  When  the  country  is  under  the  control 
e  white  people  or  the  democracy. 

FEELINGS  OF  THE  WHITES  TOWARD  THE  NEGROES. 

i  latter  look  upon  the  negroes  with  horror,  as  supporting  a  body 
n  who  the  whites  say  are  going  to  rob  them — a  band  of  brigands — 
hey  have  got  nearly  everybody  down  there  to  believe  that  they  will 
tiem  if  they  have  the  power.  The  consequence  is  that  one  party  is 
ded  as  certain  to  be  guilty  of  the  outlawry  of  bloodshed,  and  theoiher 
e  outlawry  of  thieving ;  and  I  believe  the  white  people  down  there 
enerally  inclined  to  think  that  stealing  is  a  baser  crime  than  kill- 
ed that  breaking  a  man's  head  is  not  half  so  mean  and  contempti- 
8  cutting  his  purse.  Not  only  have  the  southern  people  that  sort  of 
ig  among  themselves,  but  that  feeling  extends  to  all  the  northern 
le  that  go  down  there,  except  the  oflice-holders  or  those  who  are 
idates  for  office.  It  extends  even  to  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  there 
eep  the  peace,  and,  while  our  country  is  very  often  reproached 
aviog  Kuklux,  that  keep  away  northern  republicans,  my  obser- 
m  shows  me  that  when  the  white  republicans  come  down  there 
the  North  they  generally  turn  democrats,  unless  they  are  office- 
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holders  or  candidates  for  office;  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  th 
sentiment  that  exists  in  the  South,  and  sometimes  they  turn  very  vi 
lent  Kuklux  themselves,  or  a  least  what  we  call  Ku-klux — pretty  vi 
lent  fellows. 

KNOWS  NOTHINa  OF  THE  KU  KLUX,   OR  THE  CLINTON  DIFFICULTY 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  Ku-klux  organization  as  an  o 
gauizatiou  there  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  men  say,  hov 
ever,  that  they  had  once  belonged  to  a  Ku-klux  organization. 

Q.  But  at  present  you  do  not  know  of  any  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Clinton  difficulty  first  began  f — A.  I  kno^ 
nothing  about  it,  except  in  the  vaguest  sort  of  way,  from  newspape 
reports. 

Q.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  violence  first  began  with  thi 
negroes  ? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  how  that  difficulty  began 

1  request  leave  to  add  to  my  testimony,  in  vindication  of  southen 
men  wbo  have  supported  the  republican  party,  that  we  have  douea 
because  we  felt  that  it  was  the  only  party  which  proposed  in  good  faitl 
to  keep  the  pledges  contained  in  the  constitutional  amendments  for  th< 
protection  of  all  classes  of  men,  and  to  keep  those  pledges  we  have  con 
sidered  to  be  an  obligation  of  honor  as  it  is  an  obligation  of  houor  U 
keep  every  other  pledge  of  the  constitution  or  any  other  compact 

1  also  desire  to  say,  that  what  I  have  said  about  my  want  of  influ 
ence  with  colored  voters,  does  not  show  that  I  am  not  indebted  to  col 
ored  men  for  support.  Indeed,  they  have  often  extended  to  me  a  mos 
generous  personal  support ;  notably  in  a  late  instance  where  Seuatoi 
Bruce  started,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  the  colored  member  of  Congress,  am 
Mr.  Hill,  the  colored  secretary  of  state  in  Mississippi,  all  of  whom  i 
value  very  highly,  strongly  supported  a  recommendation  for  my  ap 
pointmeut  as  United  States  district  attorney  by  President  Grant,  ant 
suexjeeded  in  procuring  such  appointment. 
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WASHiNC|;roN,  July  7, 1876. 

^nator  J.  L.  Alcoen,  having  been  summoned,  made  the  following 
statement : 

1  bave  had  submitted  to  me  a  copy  of  Governor  Ames's  testimony  as 
taken  before  the  committee  in  April  last.  I  desire  to  make  answer  to 
several  statements  which  he  has  seen  proper  to  make  in  reply  to 
interrogatories  propounded  to  him. 

THE  FBIAB'S  POINT  DIFFICULTY. 

On  page  26  of  his  testimony,  referring  to  the  riot  in  October  last  at 
Friar's  Point,  Governor  Ames  makes  the  statement  that  the  republicans, 
headed  by  Sheriff  John  Brown,  were  on  one  side,  and  the  democrats, 
led  by  General  Chalmers,  Mr.  Reid,  and  myself,  were  on  the  other  side. 
To  this  1  answer,  that  the  Reid  to  whom  Governor  Ames  refers  was  his 
5opi)0rter  against  me  in  the  canvass  for  governor  in  1873,  and  had  con- 
tiDoed  to  support  his  administration  up  to  the  time  of  the  riot  referred 
to.  General  Chalmers,  the  other  gentleman  named,  wrote  a  letter  dur- 
ing the  canvass  between  Governor  Ames,  and  myself,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  one  or  more  newspapers,  in  which  he  avowed  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  Governor  Ames,  on  the  plea,  it  is  true,  that  he  believed  the 
best  means  that  could  be  used  by  the  democrats  in  breaking  up  the 
i^pabhcan  party  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  to  elect  Ames  as 
governor.  In  addition  to  this.  General  Chalmers  urged  that  the  demo- 
crats bad  more  to  hope  for  from  Governor  Ames  than  from  myself. 

SHERIFF  BEOWN. 

On  the  same  page  Governor  Ames  states  that,  when  he  ran  for  gov- 
ernor, John  Brown,  the  sheriff,  carried  my  county  against  me  almost 
noaniinonsly,  and  undertakes  to  give  the  majority  in  his  favor.  With 
oat  having  the  figures  before  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Governor 
Ames  is  altogether  in  error  with  regard  to  the  vote  of  that  county,  for, 
vhile  his  majority  was  very  considerable,  it  was  not  so  great  by  several 
hoDdred  votes  as  be  represents  it  to  be. 

He  states  also,  on  the  same  page,  that  it  was  reported  that  I  had  said 
I  was  going  to  carry  my  own  county,  and  that  his  Mends  and  supporters 
should  not  carry  it.  I  made  no  such  statement;  made  but  one  speech 
in  the  county  during  the  canvass,  and  certainly  had  no  expectation  of 
<iiRying  that  county. 

SENATOR  AIX^OBN'S  SON. 

Be  also  makes  the  statement,  on  the  same  page,  that  my  own  son  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Brown  as  sheriff,  and  supported  Brown  in  the  affair 
j  ^tFriar'g  Point.  The  statement  that  my  son  was  officially  associated 
^th  Brown  as  sheriff  up  to  or  at  any  time  previous  to  the  riot  is  not 
^6;  nor  is  it  true  that  my  son  acted  in  support  of  Brown  in  the  affair 
at  Friar's  Point,  or  that  he  held  any  office  in  the  county  at  that  time. 

GOBBEGTION  OF  A  TELEGBAPHIG  MESSAGE. 

On  page  27  of  the  testimonv  of  Governor  Ames,  a  portion  of  my  dis- 
patch from  Friar^s  Point  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  dated  October  11, 
^'0,  in  which  I  give  a  summary  of  the  facts  inducing  the  Friar's  Point 
^ble,  is  embraced  in  the  record.  Governor  Ames  convicts  the  dis- 
Wf^  of  an  error,  which  he  characterizes  as  a  ^^  gross  mistake."    In  the 
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third  line  of  the  dispatch,  as  printed  in  the  record,  I  am  made  to  repre- 
sent Governor  Ames  as  having  been  the  bondsman  of  Brown,  the  sheriff. 
The  dispatch  was  written  by  me  at  Friar's  Point,  and  sent  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  to  be  transmitted.  The  statement  was  that  Brown's  bond  was 
exe<;uted  by  the  friends  of  Ames.  In  the  third  line  of  the  dispatch,  as  it 
appears  in  the  reconL  the  words  "  the  friends  of  shonld  be  inserted 
between  the  words  'nby  ^  and  "Ames."  The  dispatch  wonld  then  read 
as  1  wrote  it,  and  as  it  was  by  me  sent  to  the  telegraph  office. 

REPUBLICAN   DIVISIONS   IN   REGARD  TO  THE  SHERIFFALTY. 

On  page  28  of  his  testimony,  Governor  Ames,  in  answer  to  the  qnes 
tion  as  to  what  was  "  his  [myj  object  in  resorting  to  violence,"  states, 
'*As  I  understand,  it  was  to  prevent  the  colored  people  coming  in  and 
making  their  nominations,  or  holding  meetings."    In  reference  to  this, 
1  state  the  fact  to  be  that  I  did  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  convention 
of  the  colored  people.    I  had  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  their  mee^ 
iiigs  or  their  nominations.    They  hiui  held  their  convention  and  made 
their  nominations  before  the  trouble  culminated.    1  was  not  present  at 
their  convention,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  way,  and  I  douot 
rerneuiber  to  have  made  any  remarks  touching  what  they  might  do. 
After  their  convention  had  been  held,  and  some  dissatisfaction  bad 
arisen  among  those  who  were  present  seeking  nominations,  I  was  in 
quired  of  by  a  friend  in  Friar's  Point  as  to  whether  I  would  support 
Judge  Reid  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff  in  opposition  to  Brown,  the  uomi- 
nee  of  the  colored  people.    I  answered  that,  while  I  was  opposed  to 
Reid,  he  having  been  the  supporter  of  Ames  all  the  while,  and  having 
co-operated  with  Brown  for  the  whole  period  of  his  sheriffalty,  and 
having    been    one    of    his    bondsmen,    I    held    Eeid   in    about  the 
same    respect    that    I    held    Brown,    but    that    there    was    one  dis- 
tinctive   difference    which    would    cause    me  to  support  Reid  rather 
than  Brown ;  that  while  Reid  might  not  manage  the  office  of  sher 
iff*  any  more  satisfactorily  than  Brown,  still  I  thought  he  would  not 
be  ready  to  incite  the  colored  people  to  violence  and  outrage,  and  on 
this  account  I  would  support  him.    This  occurred  in  the  evening,  after 
the  the  republican  convention  had  met  and  placed  its  ticket  in  the  field. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more,  there  was  dropped  at  my 
office  door  a  poster  inviting  the  republicans  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  nominations  of  the  day  to  meet  at  the  courthouse  in  the  evening 
at  an  hour  named,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  bring- 
ing out  another  ticket,  and  Judge  Reid  and  others  were  announced  as 
speakers.    As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  went  to  the  court-house  that  even- 
ing, and  found  a  large  crowd  assembled  there.     Several  speeches  were 
made.    Judge  Reid   announced  himself  as  a  republican  candidate  for 
the  office  of  sheriff"  at  the  ensuing  election ;  there  was  an  announcement 
also  lor  the  office  ol  chancery  clerk  and  also  for  the  office  of  circuit  clerk, 
the  one  by  a  white  man  and  the  other  by  a  very  respectable  colored 
man.    The  speakers  all  avowed  themselves  republicans  and  gave  their 
reasons  as  to  why  they  would  not  supjwrt  Brown's  ticket. 

POLITICAL  ACTION  OF  SENATOR  ALCORN. 

After  they  had  concluded,  I  was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting. 
At  first  I  refused  to  do  so,  but  the  clamor  was  so  general  that  I  found 
myself  unable  to  escape  from  the  court-house  without  saying  something. 
1  took  the  stand  and  entered  upon  a  review  of  the  political  condition  of 
affairs  in  Coahoma  County.  I  embraced  Brown,  the  sheriff',  in  my  criti- 
cisms; stated  the  fact  to  be  that  he  had  plundered  the  State,  in  one  set 
tlemeut  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  of  $4,725,  which  he  then 
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had  in  his  pocket  aud  which  he  shoald  be  made  to  disgorge ;  that  he 
had  also  attempted  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  ou  the  county  treasurer 
amonuting  to  about  $7,000,  and  had  only  been  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  by  the  treasurer;  that,  having  been  detected  in  his 
frauds,  he  now  sought  to  palm  off  on  the  people  of  the  county  the  ticket 
which  he  had  that  day  nominated  in  order  that  he  could  hold  the  entire 
control  of  things  in  his  own  hands  and  swindle  the  tax  payers  at  pleas- 
ure; that  he  had  imposed  upon  the  people  ignorant  and  vicious  officials, 
and  had  that  day  secured  the  nomination  of  a  stranger,  a  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  who  was  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  office 
of  senator  from  that  district,  also  was  county  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion with  a  salary  of  $900  a  year,  and  in  addition  had  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Ames,  without  bond,  as  a  special  agent  to  collect 
arrears  of  taxes,  and  that  now  Brown  desired  to  place  this  man  in  both 
offices — chancery  and  circuit  clerk — where  the  sole  power  would  be 
vested  in  him  of  approving  the  official  bonds  of  the  officers  of  the 
county  and  sole  possession  of  the  records  and  papers;  that  thus  the 
ring  would  be  complete,  and  the  county  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Brown 
and  his  followers.  I  characterized,  in  as  strong  terms  as  I  could  use, 
the  ignorance  aud  the  outrage  of  the  public  officials  of  the  county.  I 
recited  the  fact  that  Brown  had  been  making  incendiary  speeches  to 
the  negroes  through  the  county,  in  which  he  had  been  urging  them  to 
arm  themselves  for  the  struggle  which  he  warned  them  was  before  them ; 
that  the  white  people  intended  to  assault,  to  massacre,  and  murder 
them.  I  denounced  these  speeches  of  Brown's  as  false  within  his  own 
knowledge,  and  that  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the 
colored  people  to  that  violence  that  would  bring  about  arson  and  blood- 
shed. After  I  had  spoken  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  Brown  sought 
to  interrupt  me,  but  1  refused  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  took  his 
seat,  and  in  sitting  down  drew  his  pistol  and  placed  it  across  his  knees. 
This  1  did  not  see,  but  it  was  reported  to  me  soon  after  by  witnesses 
who  sat  uear  him,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  reliable.  I  finished  my 
speech  and  went  home. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  RIOT. 

It  was  soon  reported  to  me  that  Brown  had   said  that  he  intended  to 
S[K?ak  ou  the  following  Monday,  (this  being  Saturday,)  and  intended 
to  denounce  me  as  he  had  not  heretofore  done.     He  had  been   in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  me  with  all  the  vulgarity  to  him  possible.     I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  bear  it  no  longer,  and  replied,  to  those 
who  informed  me  of  Brown's  intention,  that  1  would  be  present  when 
he  made  his  speech  on  Monday.     Several  of  my  friends  came  to  me  and 
endeavored  to  induce  me  to  reconsider  my  purpose  and  not  to  go  to  the 
court-house  on  the  occasion  of  Brown's  proposed  speech,  but  I  declared 
my  puriK)se  to  do  so  at  all  hazards.    Brown  was  advised,  as  I  was  in- 
lormed,  of  my  purpose  to  attend  his  meeting,  aud  he  sent  messengers 
through  the  country  to  bring  an  armed   force   to   the  town  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  protecting  him  in  his  right  to  speak.    The  colored 
people  of  the  county  had   kept  up   their  military  organizations,  and 
thejic  could  be  readily  brought  to  a  given   point.    Many  of  the  citizens 
urged  him  not  to  bring  armed   negroes  to  the  town,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this,  and  that  it  might  induce  riot.    Brown  agreed  that  he 
would  not  speak  on  Monday,  but  announced  his  intention  of  speaking 
on  Tuesday.    He  gave  assurances  to  the  people  that  no  armed  negroes 
would  be  present  ou  the  occasion.    I  had  had  no  consultation  with  any 
white  people  or  others  upon  the  subject. 
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ARMED   MEN   APPROACHING  THE  TOWN. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  information  was  brought  to  Friai 
that  a  large  body  ot  armed  negroes  was  advancing  upon  tl 
►Some  of  the  citizens  approached  Brown  upon  the  subject  and  h 
they  were  coming,  but  carriers  soon  arrived  with  the  8tatem< 
several  hundred  negroes,  well  armed,  were  advancing,  and  had 
approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town ;  that  th 
threatening  to  sack  f^nd  burn  the  town.  Many  of  the  peoi 
panic-stricken.  Several  of  them  came  to  me  to  ask  my  couni 
what  had  best  be  done ;  that  if  we  remained  in  the  town  \^ 
certainly  be  murdered ;  that  the  few  citizens  of  the  town  witl 
help  we  could  get  would  not  number  more  than  sixty  or  seven 
that  this  force  would  be  altogether  insufficient  for  the  defens 
place,  and  we  only  had  such  arms  as  we  could  suddenly 
together.  My  reply  was,  "Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  leav 
once;  for  myself,  I  propose  to  stay  with  such  persons  as  will 
and  defend  the  town  against  the  attack  of  Brown  and  his  ass( 
I  went  to  the  court  house  and  found  Brown  in  conversation  wi 
citizens.  In  my  presence  he  stated  that  he  had  sent  messe 
meet  the  armed  force  that  was  coming  to  the  town  to  dispc 
send  it  back.  Upon  this  assurance,  for  I  believed  his  statemc 
true,  knowing  his  control  over  the  colored  people,  I  had  no  < 
his  ability  to  induce  their  return.  I  returned  to  my  office,  S( 
hundred  yards  from  the  court  house,  and  resumed  my  business 
been  there  but  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  when  a  messenger  can 
announcing  that  the  head  of  the  negro  column  was  already 
I  seized  my  "double-barrel  shot-gun,''  ran  to  the  court-house,  ai 
did  what  I  could  in  assisting  to  organize  the  forty  or  fifty  n 
were  ready  to  fall  into  line  for  the  defense  of  the  town. 

THEY  ADVANCE,  RETREAT,  AND  AGAIN  RALLY. 

The  head  of  the  negro  column  was  met  at  the  border  of  the 
a  courier  sent  by  General  Chalmers  urging  the  negroes  to  not  e 
town,  but  return.  The  parley  was  going  on  when  I  reached  tl 
house.  Brown  was  there  and  was  evidently  very  active  in  endc 
to  have  the  negroes  return  ;  but,  while  I  could  not  hear  what 
gro  officers  in  command  said,  I  saw  from  their  actions  that  th 
angry  and  not  disposed  to  disperse.  The  negro  column  was  the 
armed  and  mostly  mounted. 

I  said  to  General  Chalmers,  who  had  been  appointed  to  t! 
mand,  "  Send  a  messenger  to  their  column  and  tell  them  to  • 
within  fifteen  minutes,  or  you  will  charge  upon  them."  Tl 
sage  General  Chalmers  sent.  It  was  not  more  than  ten  oi 
minutes  before  the  column  countermarched  and  left  the  to 
rallied  in  a  strong  position  about  a  mile  south  at  a  bridge.  Our  i 
tion  was  that  they  were  rapidly  re-enforcing  and  that  their  purj 
to  return.  After  a  short  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  they  si 
divspersed.  In  the  mean  time  recruits  of  white  men  had  arriv 
the  country  and  we  had  about  a  hundred  men  with  such  arms 
could  gather  up  ready  for  the  occasion. 

THE  V^THITES  ATTACK  THEM. 

It  was  suggested  after  a  brief  conference  that  by  sending  twe 
or  thirty  men  in  the  rear  of  the  negroes  in  order  to  make  a  di 
and  by  charging  them  in  front  and  firing  over  their  heads,  they  c 
dispersed  without  tbe  loss  of  a  life.  The  movement  was  mad^ 
was  successful ;  the  negroes  ran  pell-mell  and  no  one  was  k 
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voonded  on  either  side.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  single 
man  killed  as  the  resalt  of  that  riot  had  it  not  been  that  some  colored 
men  in  the  rear  of  the  column  ambushed  and  killed  a  respectable  young 
man  b}*  the  name  of  Scott  who  was  attending  to  his  daily  business,  and 
who,  if  he  had  heard  of  the  trouble,  was  certainly  taking  no  part  in  it. 
WheD  the  news  reached  the  advancing  whites  that  Scott  had  been  as- 
NisslDated,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  charge  the  field  in  which  he  had 
beeD  ambashed. 

RESULT  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

Nine  negroes  were  dislodged,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  six  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  two  escaped.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Friar's 
Point  jail,  detained  there  a  day  or  two,  and  were  then  turned  out  on 
their  parole  that  they  would  go  home  and  behave  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  on  the  next  day  four  negroes  were  killed,  not  by  any  of  the 
I)eople  of  Friar's  Point  or  of  that  county,  I  believe,  but  by  some  men 
who  bad  come  in  from  adjoining  counties.  I  considered  their  taking  ofi 
as  so  many  outrages,  and  if  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  could  have 
been  detected  by  the  men  from  Friar's  Point  and  the  county  in  which  I 
live  who  were  under  arms,  they  would  have  been  summarily  dealt  with ; 
for  while  all  the  negroes  who  were  killed,  save  one,  had  doubtless  taken 
more  or  less  part  in  the  riot,  still  they  were  not  held  to  be,  by  thinking 
men,  individually  responsible ;  all  sensible  men  believed  they  had  been 
incited  to  what  they  did  by  Brown  and  his  immediate  followers. 

1  think  I  risk  nothing  in  stating  the  maximum  of  the  killed  in  the 
Friars  Point  riot,  and  growing  out  of  that  riot,  at  two  white  men,  one 
assassinated  by  the  negroes,  one  who  shot  himself  accidentally,  and  the 
killing  of  five  colored  men,  one  killed  as  I  have  described,  who  was  in 
ambasb,  and  four  killed  by  men  from  adjoining  counties. 

The  election  which  succeeded  was  peaceable.  The  republicans  car- 
ried the  county  by  a  large  majority. 

NO  PEBSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  VIOLENCE. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  violence  in  Mississippi  during 
the  year  1875,  except  that  described  in  this  statement. 

I  have  not  visited  the  capital  of  the  State  since  the  election  of  Ames 
as  governor  of  the  State,  flis  election  struck  me  down,  and  I  with- 
drew from  political  controversy.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  his  admin- 
istration might  prove  to  be,  not  as  I  had  predicted,  a  curse,  but  a  bless- 
ing to  Mississippi.  This  was,  1  think,  the  hope  of  all  good  citizens. 
The  people  appeared  to  accept  his  induction  to  oflSce  with  great  cor- 
<iiality.  His  inaugural  address  was  well  chosen,  and  filled  me  with 
hope— hope  against  my  judgment.  Of  his  administration  1  do  not  wish 
to  speak.  The  evil  that  he  has  done  continues  with  us.  He,  1  believe, 
has  left  the  State,  and  I  trust,  permanently  so. 


JOSEPH  M.  BYNUM— ALCORN  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
Joseph  M.  Bywidi  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ^—Answer.  In  Alcorn  County,  in  the 
^asteni  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t-^A.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since 
lo59-^l)out  fifteen/ years. 
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Q.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  physician 
profession ;  but  I  have  not  practiced  medicine  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  mercha 

Q.  In  what  town  do  you  live  f — A.  In  Rienzi,  on  the  line  betwi 
Prentiss  and  Alcorn  Counties ;  a  county  bordering  on  Tennessee. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Mississippi! — A.  I  am  a  native  of  !North  C 
olina. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  in  this  State  how  long  ! — A.  Fifteen  years.  I  y 
raised  in  North  Carolina  and  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pe 
sylvania. 

INTIMIDATION  IN  ALCOBN  COUNTY. 

Q.  Have  you  such  knowledge  of  the  last  political  canvass  in  Ale 
County  that  you  can  state  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  natur 
intimidation  or  threats  used  by  anybody  f — A.  There  was  a  good  ( 
of  uneasiness  felt  there  by  the  colored  population,  and  they  were 
certain  of  their  voting  or  not.  There  was  no  display  of  arms  or  n 
tary  companies,  but  there  was  a  good  many  threats  through  the  coa 
that  the  laborers  should  not  work  without  they  voted  a  certain  tici 
or,  if  they  did  vote  the  republican  ticket,  that  they  should  not  be 
ployed.    The  principal  intimidation  was  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  threats  made  within  your  personal  knowle 
or  under  your  observation  f — A.  Kot  made  to  me;  only  reported  to 
by  other  parties.  I  did  not  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  elec 
until  a  few  days  before  the  election,  when  the  colored  people  said  t 
they  were  threatened  with  not  being  allowed  to  stay  in  the  com 
there  and  cultivate  the  land  without  they  voted  a  certain  ticket; 
on  the  day  of  the  election  I  took  a  considerable  interest  in  it  on  t 
account,  and  told  them  that  I  thought  they  should  have  a  fair  vote. 

Q.  Without  they  voted  a  certain  ticket ;  which  ticket  do  you  mear 
A.  If  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  that  they  should  not  have 
land  there;  that  was  a  threat  from  the  farmers,  and  pretty  gener 
understood,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  all  these  threats  from  negroes  exclusively,  or  f 
white  persons  as  well  I — A.  I  heard  them  from  both.  Some  of  the  col( 
people  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  the  owners  of  the  laud  said  1 
they  should  not  work  with  them  any  more.  I  told  them  that  that 
all  talk  ;  that  it  never  would  be  attempted ;  but  still  they  felt  a  g 
deal  of  uneasiness  about  it,  and  had  an  idea  that  they  would  can 
into  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  cases  where  such  thr 
were  carried  into  effect! — A.  I  don't.  I  think  we  are  scarce  of  h 
in  the  country,  and  everybody  was  anxious  to  get  all  the  labor  1 
could  after  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  political  clubs  among  the  democ 
or  republicans! 

DEMOCBATIO    PROTECTION    AGAINST    REPUBLICAN    INPLUENCI 

A.  There  were  no  republican  clubs  in  our  county.  There  was  a  < 
ocratic  club  in  our  town  that  met  frequently,  and  made  a  consider 
display  of  music,  badges,  and  marching  and  firing,  and  everythic 
that  sort,  which  produced  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the  col 
people,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  that  club  appointed  two  or  t 
men  to  see  that  there  was  no  influence  used  over  the  black  pe 
to  influence  them  to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  so  these  mem 
appointed  by  the  club  said. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  these  men  were  to  do  to  prevent  is 
influence  on  the  black  people  ! — A.  I  know  what  they  did  do. 


L 


me;   aud  some  bad  clubs  anu  some  bad  uot.     'i'bese  tilings 

d  there  on  electiou-day. 

'ere  any  fire-arms  exhibited  or  usedt — A.  1  never  saw  any. 

ere  yon  a  candidate  for  any  office  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

id  yoD  ever  hold  any  office  in  the  county  T 

CBEED  OP  A  CONFEDEKAIE  BOLBtEB. 
never  held  any  ofQce  in  the  county.    I  waa  in  the  southern  army, 
elieved  when  tbe  surrender  took  place  at  Ajipomattox  that  the 
as  over  and  that  we  l>etter  fall  into  line,  and  take  the  hest  we 
Bt. 

lELATIVE   PBOPOETION   OF  BLACK  AMD  WHITE  VOTERS. 
By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

s  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  white  population  of  your  county 
rgelj  ontnumbers  the  black  T — A.  Tis,  sir. 
obaerve  the  white  population  is  7,666,  and  the  black  2,76$,  so 
is  has  always  been  a  democratic  county  1 — A.  It  has  always  been 
cratic  county ;  largely  democratic 


WILLIAM  B.  EEDMOND— AMITE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  9, 1S70. 
LiAM  B.  Bedhond  sworn  and  esamined. 

RECORD   OF   THE  ^TITNESS. 
By  tbe  CHAntUAN : 

tioQ.  Where  do  yon  reside  T — Answer.  I  am  residing  in  McGomb 
present. 

I'hat  county  ! — A.  Pike  County. 

>'hat  is  your  occupation  1 — A.  I  am  depnty  revenne  collector.    I 
)  keeping  a  hotel  there, 
low  long   have  you  resided  there  t — A.  For  about  five  or  six 
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Q.  On  which  side? — A.  In  the  confederate  army. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A.  As  a  private. 

THE  DEMOCBATS  IN   AMITE   COUNTY. 

Q.  If  3^ou  have  any  knowledge  of  political  afi'airs  in  Amite  Coani 
during  the  canvass  of  1876,  or  during  the  election  of  that  year,  will  yc 
state  it  to  the  committee! — A.  About  six  weeks  or  two  months  prion 
the  election  there  was  an  organization  effected  by  what  was  called  tl 
democratic  clubs  in  the  different  districts — precincts — and  from  m 
of  those  clubs  there  were  ten  delegates  sent  to  Liberty,  the  county-sea 
once  a  week,  every  Mondaj',  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  central  commi 
tee;  and  the  action  of  these  parties  there  on  those  occasions  was  Such; 
to  arouse  the  fear  of  every  man  in  the  county. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  at  those  meetings. — A.  The  propriety  of  t5 
ring  and  feathering  and  hanging  us  was  discussed. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  us?  "—A.  The  leading  republicans  in  t 
county. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  clubs  were  represented  I — A.  Five. 

Q.  Ten  from  each  club  ! — A.  Ten  from  each  club. 

Q.  Anything  that  occurred,  of  which  you  have  knowledge,  you  c 
state  to  the  committee. — A.  As  I  said,  on  Monday,  when  those  clo 
met,  there  was  a  general  fear  and  feeling  of  dread  that  pervaded  t 
whole  community,  and  it  was  caused  from  tho  facts  that  I  have  stab 

QUIET  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  everything  went  off  very  quietly  wher 
was,  at  Liberty,  the  county-seat,  with  the  exception  that  now  and  tl 
I  heard  remarks  of  this  kind,  ^*  The  radicals  can't  beat  us  to-da 
They  said  that  they  would  run  us  out  of  the  county.  But,  as  I  hj 
said,  everything  was  calm  and  quiet  at  the  polls  as  1  ever  saw  it  in  i 
life. 

THE  NIGHT  AFTER  ELECTION. 

About  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  that  night  I  noticed  an  unusual  numl 
of  white  men  in  town,  and  I  spoke  to  Captain  Parker,  the  sheriff  of  t 
county,  about  it ;  that  these  men  were  probably  here  for  some  purp< 
or  other,  and  I  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  they  acted.  I  propof 
to  consult  11.  P.  Hurst,  the  brigadier-general  in  that  district,  as 
what  steps  we  would  take. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  find  him,  and  we  heard  then  that 
was  looking  for  us. 

We  met  him  a  short  time  afterward,  and  he  told  us  he  had  just  co 
from  Colonel  Johns'  office — a  man  of  some  prominence  as  a  lawyer,  a 
a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket;  a  man  very  much  esteemed 
republicans  as  well  as  democrats  in  the  county.  He  had  hail  a  cons 
tation  with  Johns,  and  Johns  had  requested  him  to  see  us — that 
Parker,  Barrett,  and  myself.  He  advised  us  to  leave  the  county  i 
mediately.  He  said  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  what  would  ta 
place  on  the  morrow ;  that  he  was  satisfied  the  clubs  would  co 
together,  and  that  blood  would  be  shed  if  we  remained. 

1  asked  him  why  in  the  world  he  included  me ;  that  I  was  not  a  a 
didate  for  office,  and  that  I  had  not  been  a  candidate  for  any  office 
the  county,  except  for  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors;  thai 
was  a  Federal  office-holder,  and  they  would  not  think  of  interieri 


asc  one,  Parker,  Barrett,  and  myself  left,  accompanied  by  Hurst. 

ACTION  OP  ABMBD  MEN. 
>  not  know  the  pxacE  namber  of  men  that  appeared  tbore,  bat 
were  between  three  and  fonr  hundred  men,  all  armed.  They 
i  arouod  the  conrt -house  as  thoroughly  organized  as  an  army,  and 
?d  on  the  court-house.  They  said  they  came  there  to  get  rid  of 
-baggers  and  scnllawags.  My  oEBce  was  in  the  court-house.  The 
was  entered  by  these  men. 

ibontfiveo'clockthey  went  to  my  home  and  called  upon  my  wife  and 
bey  were  expecting  me  back  that  night  with  negroes  and  soldiers, 

she  wanted  any  protection  they  would  let  her  have  it.  Sheasked 
vhy  sbe  wanted  any  protection  ;  thnt  she  felt  perfectly  safe  there; 
d  Dot  think  they  were  acgentleroauly  enongh  to  assail  a  woman, 
guarded  the  place  and  guarded  her  tor  about  three  weeks  anyway. 

THE  WITNESS  TWICE  WARNED  TO  LEAVE, 
oved  to  Summit.     I  went  out  to  my  home  one  night ;  started  about 
cloek  and  arrived  there  about  daylight,  and  the  next  night  left; 
two  and  got  to  Summit  about  daylight.    We  went  to  board  with 
ily  named  Bradshaw,  in  Snmmit,  a  merchant  and  an  old  friend 

of  mine. 

e^nmed  at  that  time  that  the  excitement  would  be  only  tem- 

.'  lu  Amite  County,  and  we  thought  to  shortly  return.     About 

weeks  or  a  month  after  I  took  up  my  abode  there,  this 
Sradsbaw,  the  gentleman  I  was  boarding  with,  went  down  town 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  about  half  past  eight  I  received 
:  from  him  saying  if  he  was  me  he  would  stay  at  home  during  the 
that  there  were  a  number  of  men  there  threatening  vengeance 
't  me.  I  took  his  advice  and  remained  at  home  that  day.  About 
hat  night  he  came  back,  and  he  asked  me  to  ask  my  wife  to  leave 
torn  for  a  few  minutes.  1  did  so,  and  he  told  me  that  I  would 
:o  leave  his  house.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said  this :  "  You  re- 
er  the  note  I  sent  you  to  stay  at  home?"  I  said,  "Yes.'^  He 
"These  men  have  beou  threatening  me  about  your  living  here." 
,  "  Well,  yon  propose  to  have  nie  leave  to  protect  yoursell  I"  He 
"Yes."     I  told  him  I  would  certainly  leave;  that  I  did  not  want 
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here,  and  I  want  you  to  advise  with  me  what  steps  to  take,"    He  says, 
"  For  God's  sake,  leave  here  immediately." 

1  said  to  Mr.  Bridges,  "  I  don't  know.  I  never  was  used  to  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  here  in  the  night-time,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town  at  all,  and  I  have  no  idea  in  the 
world  where  I  shall  go."  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me.  He  went  with 
me  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  door  and  left  me.  I  went  on  to  McComb 
City  and  remained  that  night.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  Summit. 
I  was  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  mayor  of  the  town  came  to  me 
and  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  toward  me.  I  said  I  had 
heard  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  here  against  me,  but  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  leave  the  town.  I  said,  ''  I  hjive  business  in  the  town." 
He  said,  '*  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be,  but  1  fear  there  will  be  trooble." 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  remain  5  that  I  was  there  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  as  a  Federal  officer,  and  if  they  disturbed  me  I  was  going 
to  ask  for  Federal  troops ;  that  I  did  not  propose  to  be  hounded  about 
like  a  dog.  And  he  said  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  protect 
me.  He  was  willing  to  consult  General  Hurst,  the  brigadier- general  of 
the  division.  Since  then  I  have  lived  in  McComb  City.  I  was  there 
about  half  an  hour,  and  was  just  finishing  my  dinner,  when  two  or  three 
men  came  up  to  me,  and  one  of  them  was  an  uncle  of  this  man  Hurst; 
helinsulted  me  very  grossly. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Give  his  name. — A.  Dr.  Tillotson.  I  turned  to  Hurst  and  said, 
"  This  man  is  a  relative  of  yours;  you  seem  to  be  the  only  friend  I  have 
here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  striking  him;  but  I 
will  not  submit  to  these  things  any  longer;"  tbat  I  wanted  him  to  stop 
it ;  that  he  was  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  should  preserve  order.  And 
he  took  the  man  and  led  him  out  of  the  house.  In  the  mean  time  a 
crowd  gathered  there  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men;  and  General 
Cain,  the  marshal,  was  standing  there,  and  seemed  to  take  no  part. 
I  said  to  him,  "Look  here,  General,  you  can  see  just  as  far  as  1  can  what 
this  means."  He  said,  "  Yes;  they  intend  to  get  rid  of  you,  Redmond; 
and  1  tell  you  right  here  now  I  cannot  protect  you ;"  and  he  turned  to  one 
of  his  officers  standing  beside  him,  and  said,  "  What  can  we  do!  there 
are  only  two  of  us."  At  this  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  town 
was  standing  about  fifty  yards  from  where  we  were.  These  men  had 
their  i>istols  in  their  hands.  I  had  two  revolvers,  one  in  each  band, 
and  said,  ''  If  any  one  advances  on  me  I  will  certainly  kill  him."  1  went 
off  then  in  company  with  Hurst.  I  said,  "  Hurst,  you  see  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  get  along  here,  and  you  are  willing  to  admit  now  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  yourself."  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  it."  I  said,  "  If  I  telegraph  for  troops  will  you  indorse  my  request^ 
He  said,  "  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure."  I  then  telegraphed  to  Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  collector.  Hurst  sent  a  dispatch — ''  By  all  means  grant  Bed- 
moud's  request."  Shaughnessy  was  in  Jackson.  After  I  had  tele- 
<yraphed,  I  went  down  to  the  store  of  a  gentleman  that  had  shown  me  a 
^ood  many  favors  and  courtesies,  a  merchant  in  town  there  of  the  firm 
name  of  Levi  Moyse  &  Co. 

1  told  him  I  intended  to  remain  in  his  store  for  a  short  time.    There 

Tias  an  upstairs  to  the  store  and  an  inner  stairway  leading  up  to  it;  an<l 

ii  ihe  head  of  the  stair  there  was  a  very  heavy  post,  about  a  foot  square, 

'  •i^tiume.    1  saw  these  men  were  coming  down  the  street  in  the  direc- 

n  »   I  had  taken,  and  I  turned  into  this  store  on  this  account.    I  went 

cs  ^A^  lead  of  the  stairs,  and  I  said,  "  If  they  ask  you  if  I  am  up  here, 

Ma  «i  *iie«  that  I  am."    In  the  mean  time  I  had  armed  myself  with  a 
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I  took  bis  advice,  went  into  the  woodH,  and  remaiued  tbere 
lODt  9  o'clock  that  night,  wlieo  I  came  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
ud  I  sent  a  man  to  Hurst,  who  was  at  Judge  Smiley's  house; 
came  out  to  see  me,  and  broaght  with  him  a  dispatch,  and  the 
J  was  from  Shaughnessy,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Jackson  im- 
ly.  I  asked  him  what  be  thought  about  it.  He  said,  "  1  would 
rou  to  leave  here,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  some  trouble 
outo  the  train,  for  these  men  are  right  on  the  suburbs  of  the 
ow.  He  said  that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  train,  aud  do 
tuff  he  could  to  protect  me  aud  see  me  on  the  train  salely. 
It  to  the  depot,  aud  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  until  the 
me  along,  when  we  saw  no  one  at  the  train  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
)  I  had  any  reason  to  anticipate  trouble ;  but  1  got  on  the  train 
le  to  Jackson,  aud  saw  Shaughnessy ;  and,  after  some  consulta- 
th  him,  he  sent  dispatches,  which  1  presume  you  have  seen, 
ing  that  troops  be  furnished  to  me. 
ly  Mr.  McMillan  : 

;nt  dispatches  where  tot — A.  To  Washington  to  the  Commis- 
>{  Internal  Bevenue. 
Sy  the  Chaibuab  : 

Itat  statement,  if  any,  was  given  to  yon  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
of  you  which  you  describe  f — A.  There  was  no  statement  in  the 
hat  I  have  heard  of,  until  I  appeared  before  the  investigating 
tee  that  was  sent  down  by  the  legislature.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
ore  these  men  came  down  there  Tom  Garner,  one  of  the  alder- 
tbe  town,  who  frequently  in  the  absence  of  Hurst,  who  was  very 
tly  absent,  acted  as  mayor  himsel — Mosea  Jackson,  the  pre»i- 
the  Oentrdl  Club,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  composed  of  ten 
■a  from  each  of  the  five  clubs  of  the  county,  was  in  town,  and 
'om  Gamer  if  1  was  living  there.  He  said  1  was.  And  he  said, 
le  people  of  Summit  propose  to  let  Bedmond  remain  there  T" 
mer  said  that  tbey  never  beard  aught  against  Bedmond,  and 
'  was  a  Federal  officer.  Jackson  theu  told  Garner  that  if  the 
of  Summit  did  not  drive  him  away  from  there,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  Amite  County  to  do  so.    Garner  said. 
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STATE  OFFICES  HELD  BY  WITNESS. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  State  it  was  as  a  registrar  in  1869.  It  was 
req aired  at  that  time  that  on  each  registration  board  there  should  be  two 
republicans  and  one  democrat.  I  was  living  in  Kew  Orleans  at  that 
time.  I  was  sitting  in  a  gentleman's  office  one  day  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  this  gentleman,  Parker,  and  he  said  he  had  two  republicans 
on  the  board  and  wanted  a  democrat,  and  asked  me  my  politics.  I 
said  I  had  never  taken  any  part  in  politics,  but  that  I  presumed  that  I 
was  a  democrat.  He  said,  "  Well,  you  are  just  the  man  that  I  want."  I 
went  up  there  intending  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  I  presume.  While 
there  Mr.  Yeandle,  the  circuit  court  clerk,  told  me  that  if  I  Tvoald 
be  his  deputy  he  should  like  to  have  me  remain,  and  would  give  me  em- 
ployment. I  remained  some  two  or  three  weeks,  when  General  Ames, 
who  was  then  provisional  governor  of  the  State,  appointed  me  asse^ 
or.  I  had  avowed  no  politics  in  the  world,  and  had  taken  no  part  iu 
politics ;  had  never  opened  my  mouth  with  reference  to  politics,  and 
knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time;  and  the  papers  begun  wholesale  abuse 
of  me  on  account  of  my  accepting  a  position  at  the  hands  of  the  repub- 
lican administration.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  that  abused  me 
was  himself  at  that  time  seeking  an  appointment,  and  not  getting  it  be 
abused  me  from  chagrin  more  than  anything  else. 

OSTKACISED  AND  DENOUNCED  FOB  ACCEPTING  STATE  OFFICE. 

Immediately  after  I  accepted  the  office  of  assessor  I  was  shuuued  by 
everybody,  and  such  a  wholesale  abuse  of  a  man  I  never  heard  of  in  my 
life  before  on  account  of  accepting  a  position,  and  I  gradually  became 
convinced  of  the  error  of  what  little  politics  I  had,  on  account  of  ibe 
manner  in  which  republicans  were  treated  in  the  8tate.  That  did  a 
great  deal  toward  making  me  a  republican,  more  than  anything  else 
could  ever  have  done ;  and  I  soon  became  a  pronounced  republican.  I 
was  afterward  appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  to  the  same  position  as 
assessor.  Every  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  or 
rather  the  board  of  police,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  were  democrats  that 
we  had  recommended.  There  was  no  republican  iu  the  county  that  we 
knew  of  that  would  fill  the  position  with  any  credit  to  the  place  at  all 
We  desired  to  show  them  that  we  wished  to  act  in  all  justice  to  tliem; 
and  a  few  democrats  were  appointed,  most  of  them  leading  men  in  the 
county,  and  large  property-holders.  My  acts  were  all  subject  to  the  ai>- 
proval  of  this  board  of  supervisors,  or  board  of  police  as  it  was  termed 
at  that  time.  They  had  the  appointment  of  our  grand  jury  in  the 
county. 

I  state  this  for  the  reason  that  you  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
reasons  stated  for  pursuing  me  in  this  manner ;  but  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  I  was  before  that  investigating  committee ;  and  while  there  1 
heard  that  Lawrence  Jackson  testified  that  my  character  was  very  bad 
there,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  had  raised  the  land  of 
the  people  in  valuation.  But  that  was  not  within  my  province  at  all ; 
I  had  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
recommend  up  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  are  made  a  board  of 
equalization  by  the  legislature,  and  required  to  go  over  the  whole 
assessments  and  equalize  them  in  thedifi'erent  counties.  On  this  grand 
jury  appointed  by  this  board  of  supervisors  nine  or  ten  were  white  men, 
and  they  were  inclined  to  take  every  advantage  that  they  could ;  and 
if  they  could  have  had  me  brought  before  the  grand  jury  they  would 
have  done  it ;  and  I  never  had  heard  a  word  of  it  in  my  life  until  I  wa£ 
brought  before  this  investigating  committee  of  the  legislature.    I  am 
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tisfied  that  the  members  of  that  board  of  supervisors  would  testify 
the  fact  that  my  rolls  were  made  out  in  accordance  with  their  orders. 
Q.  Why  did  you  remove  from  Summit  to  McComb  City! — A.  For  the 
uple  reason  that  I  saw  that  it  would  be  a  continual  trouble  for  me  to 
main  there,  and  when  troops  were  sent  to  me  they  were  sent  to  Mc- 
)mb  City.  There  were  no  barracks  in  Summit  for  a  camp  for  the 
oops,  and  no  buildings  for  them  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  all ;  but 
ey  were  located  at  McComb  City  by  General  Augur's  command. 
Q.  Are  the  troops  still  there  ! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  them  necessary  there  f — A.  1  do,  sir.  I  think  it 
Dald  be  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  Amite  County  with  any  safety 
myself  unless  I  was  accompanied  by  troops. 

Q.  Where  are  Messrs.  Parker  and  Barrett  t — A.  Barrett  is  in  Jackson 
id  Parker  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason,  if  any,  was  assigned  for  the  hostility 
Barrett  and  Parker  t — A.  No,  sir. 

THBEATS  TO  EXPEL  SUCCESSFUL  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  these  men,  a  member  of  this  club,  \7es- 
r  McElwe,  the  question  was  put  to  him  by  H.  L.  Safford  or  myself, 
lat  his  club  intended  to  do,  what  they  proposed  to  do,  if  thc'  repub- 
aa  candidates  were  elected  by  a  large  majority,  whether  they  would 
rmit  them  to  remain  there.  He  said  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of 
8  clubs,  whether  they  were  elected  or  not,  to  make  them  leave  the 
anty. 

VOTE. OF  AMITE  COUNTY  NOT  COUNTED. 

From  all  I  can  learn  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  the  vote  of  Amite 

wiDtv  was  never  counted  in  the  last  election. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  it  has  never  been  count- 

t— A.  Because  a  gentleman  who  was  on  the  board  told  me  so  himself 

id  testified  to  that  fact  before  the  grand  jury,  so  I  learned. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f — ^A.  N.  Garron,  living  at  Liberty.    He  was 

fiessor  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  were  his  opinions,  politically  f — A.  He  was  a  very  conserv- 

iveman;  I  have  always  doubted  what  his  politics  were.    He  has  been 

either  a  democrat  nor  a  republican,  in  my  estimation. 

By  Mr.  McMiLL^Ji : 

Q.  What  election  do  you  refer  to! — A.  The  election  that  took  place 
1  the  2d  of  November,  1875. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  ARMED  DEMOCBATIC  CI  UBS. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  those  organizations  that  you  speak  of — 
tese  clubs — as  to  their  purpose  or  the  nature  of  the  organization  1 — A. 
am  satisfied  that  the  nature  of  the  organization  is  this :  That  Missis- 
ppians  and  democrats  shall  rule  Mississippi  at  all  hazards.  That  is 
hat  the  nature  of  the  organization  that  was  in  our  county  certainly 
as.  They  were  determined  to  carry  the  election  in  any  way  in  the 
orld  that  they  could. 

Q-  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  being  armed  or  otherwise  f — A. 
M,  sir ;  I  have  seen  side-arms.  They  never  met  there  for  those  two 
ODths  prior  to  the  election  without  they  all  had  side-arms,  every  one 
them  that  I  saw.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  election,  from  what 
as  told  me,  thej  had  not  only  side-arms  but  shot-guns  and  rifles  as 
elL 
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PRACTICE  OP  CABBYING  ABMS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  Mississippi  generally  carry  side-arms  f — A.  Tbej 
do  about  election  times,  always. 

Q.  Has  it  been  their  custom  for  many  years  ! — A.  No,  sir;  two  years 
ago  at  the  election  I  never  saw  any  better  feeling  existing  in  my  life 
than  existed  in  Amite  County. 

ACTION  OF  THE  EXTREME  DEMOCRATS. 

I  w  ill  say  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  that  county  that  as  good  feeling 
existed  there  as  in  any  county  in  the  North.    On  that  occasion  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  men  in  the  county  voted  for  the  very  man  whom  they 
have  now  run  out  of  the  county.    I  am  satisfied  that  had  it  not  been 
for  what  took  place  in  this  [Hinds]  county  and  in  Vicksburg  and  Yazoo 
County,  no  trouble  would  nave  taken  place  in  Amite  County.    After 
what  happened  in  these  other  counties  a  few  bad  men  in  Amite  Connty 
organized  and  forced  the  other  m^en,  the  democrats  who  desired  to  act 
with  clemency,  moderation,  and  justice,  into  it.    Col.  B.  F.  Johns,  a  con- 
servative, who  was  nominated  for  the  legislature  on  the  democratic 
ticket,  was  requested  to  withdraw,  and  he  stated  himself  that  he  would 
certainly  do  so  if  he  was  compelled  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other;  that  ; 
he  would  certainly  withdraw  in  preference  to  taking  any  part  in  this  \ 
programme  of  the  extreme  democrats.    And  he  took  no  part  in  tbis  can-  | 
vass  at  all.  | 

Q.  Was  he  elected  this  year! — A.  He  was  elected  this  year;  he  was  j 
a  candidate  at  that  time.    He  was  a  colonel  in  the  confederate  army, 
and  has  always  been  a  democrat  all  his  life,  but  a  very  just  and  good  : 
man.  I 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  further  relating  to  the  subject,  you  can  state 
it. — A.  I  presume  if  I  desire  certain  parties  summoned  in  Amite  and 
Pike  Counties  the  committee  would  do  so.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tlemen that  I  have  spoken  of — Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Garner,  Captain  Par- 
ker, Dr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Safford,  who  is  United  States  commissioner  down 
there,  and  others.  It  is  just  the  same  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in 
South  Carolina,  when  Major  Merrill  was  sent  there,  that  exists  in  Amite 
and  Wilkinson  Counties  to-day. 

A  MURDERER  OP  NEGROES  DEFIES  THE  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Were  you  in  South  Carolina  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  speak  only  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  1  know  that  there  was  a  colored  man 
killed  in  his  bed  one  night  with  his  wife.  There  was  a  warrant  gotten 
out  for  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  done  the  murder.  There 
was  a  convention  to  be  held  one  Saturday  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  man  who  did  the  killing  lived. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  r 

Q.  By  which  party  ! — A.  A  republican  convention.    A  number  of  ns 
were  going  to  be  there  to  this  convention,  and  there  were  between  sixty 
and  one  hundred  men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  assembled  at  this 
place  called  Rose  Hill,  and  this  man  was  running  them.    After  the 
deputy  sBeriff  arrived  there  this  man  who  had  done  the  killing  rode  op 
to  him  and  told  him  that  his  name  was  John  Jackson,  and  that  he  un- 
derstood he  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  he  dared  him  to  arrests 
him  ;  and  he  made  the  remark,  *'  You  black  son-ofabitch  1 1  have  f^ 
good  mind  to  kill  you  any  way."    Some  of  the  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic club,  who  had  promised  protex5tion  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  then  inter-- 
fered  and  he  went  on  through  this  camp. 
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NO  ARMED  COLORED  REPUBLICANS. 

aoy  reported  that  there  was  to  be  a  negro  rising ;  but  there  was  not 
gro  at  the  convention  that  had  a  gun  or  arm  of  any  kind  in  the 
Id.  Two  or  three  joined  the  party  with  guns,  and  they  were  sent 
k  by  Captain  Parker  and  t^ld  that  no  one  of  them  could  come 
re  with  guns;  that  there  should  be  no  possible  chance  for  it  to 
said  that  the  negroes  had  done  it,  if  there  was  any  shooting  at  the 
vention.  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceable  set  of  men  than  they  have 
n  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  county. 

BMPLOYERS  HELD  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LABORERS. 

*here  were  resolutions  published  in  the  papers  that  were  passed  at 
se  conventions,  which  met  every  Monday  in  Liberty,  and  they  kept 
their  meetings  for  some  time  after  the  election.  I  have  these  reso- 
ons,  and  will  forward  a  copy  of  them  to  tiie  committee.  They  made 
bligatory  upon  the  employers — made  them  responsible  for  the  acts 
their  employes. 

ir.  Bayard.  You  better  let  the  resolutions  speak  for  themselves, 
lie  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  published  in  nearly  all  of  the 
lers  of  the  State  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  were  commented 
\n  very  largely  by  the  republican  press. 

WHITES  AND  BLACKS  IN  AMITE  COUNTY. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

I.  How  does  the  number  of  whites  in  Amite  County  compare  with 
blacks  ! — A.  There  are  about  300  more  blacks  than  whites. 

WHITE  REPUBLICANS  OVERAWED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

i.  How  is  the  county  divided  politically  with  reference  to  race ! — 

I  think  there  are  a  great  many  white  people  there  who  at  heart 
:  republicans,  but  they  dare  not  avow  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  had 
^  been  for  the  fear  that  existed  down  there  from  these  clubs,  a 
mber  of  white  men  would  have  voted  the  republican  ticket.  I  think 
^v  would  have  supported  the  white  candidates  on  the  republican  ticket, 

I I  do  not  think  that  many  of  them  would  have  supported  the  black 
Ddidates. 

BLACK  DEMOCRATS  AND  WHITE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  How  are  the  black  men  in  politics? — A.  I  presume  there  are  one 
amdred  colored  men  in  the  county  who  would  have  voted  the  demo- 
tatic  ticket,  and  about  the  same  number  of  white  men  who  would  have 
^oted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  other  counties  except  Amite,  of  your 
wn  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q«  What  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  were  assaulted  or  threat- 
«»td!— a.  It  was  at  Summit. 

Q.  When ! — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date  exactly.  It  was  about 
tfce  22d  or  23d  of  December. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  assaulted  or  intimidated  prior  to  the  election 
of'Jol-A.  No,  sir. 

TREATMENT  OP  NATIVE  REPUBLICANS  BY  THE  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Always  have  been  treated  civilly  and  kindly  f — A.  I  cannot  say 
ti»t  I  bad  always  been  treated  civilly  and  kindly.  I  had  been  treated 
Ml  demanded  treatment ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Had  that  treatment  been  fair  and  just  up  to  that  time  I — A.  Up  to 
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two  or  three  months  prior  to  the  election  I  was  treated  very  kindly  by 
everybody,  but  after  that  the  men  who  had  been  the  most  iutimate 
with  me  would  not  speak  to  me  on  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ot  any  reason  for  this  sudden  change  in  popular  sea- 
timent  toward  you  there  f — A.  No ;  it  was  not  toward  me  in  particu- 
lar; it  was  toward  nearly  every  republican  in  the  State  that  I  know  of. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  feeling  toward  us  was  the  fact  that 
they  knew  that  they  could  get  rid  of  us,  from  the  fact  that  this  course 
had  been  pursued  in  other  counties  successfully. 

Q.  That  is  not  exactly  the  answer  to  my  question,  which  was :  Do  you 
know  of  any  reason  for  this  sudden  change  in  popular  sentiment  toward 
you  there  ? — A.  My  reply  is  only  this :  The  tact  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  the  power  to  get  rid  of  me  without  being  troubled 
themselves  for  it  afterward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  there  was  a  private 
grudge  against  you  on  the  part  of  any  one! — A.  No,  no  one  in  particular. 
1  had  Home  personal  difficulties,  but  had  generally  arranged  them. 

Q.  in  what  way  did  you  arrange  them  ? — A.  I  would  settle  the  matter 
right  there.  I  had  had  no  personal  difficulty,  though,  for  about  a  year 
prior  to  the  election  with  anybody. 

A  QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  You  were  there  on  the  day  of  the  election  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  election  was  entirely  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
one  f — A.  I  said  it  was  where  1  was. 

THE  SHERIFF  T£tEEATENED. 

Q.  Did  any  one,  and  if  so  whom,  ever  threaten  you  in  the  town  of 
Liberty  at  any  time! — A.  No,  they  did  not  threaten  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  person  in  the  town  of  Liberty  threaten?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  who  the  persons  were  that  threatened  and  who  was  the  per- 
son threatened. — A.  I  cannot  say  who  it  was  threatened  them,  because 
there  was  a  crowd  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  all  together.  I  canuot 
state  positively,  but  there  was  a  crowd  of  ten  or  fifteen. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  threatened f — A.  Sheriff  Parker. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  Just  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  than  Parker's  f — A.  No,  sir ;  except 
the  general  threat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  than  Parker's  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  McComb  City  from  Liberty! — A.  Twenty- four  or  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Q.  On  the  railroad  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Direct  communication  between  the  two  places  by  ratlroadf— A. 
No,  sir;  Liberty  is  twenty-five  miles  off  the  railroad. 

Q.  You  say  you  keep  a  hotel  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  the  first  of  this 
month. 

NATIONAL  TROOPS  IN  MCCOMB  CITY. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  annoyance  in  McComb  City  since  you  arrived 
there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  troops  have  been  there  ever  since  1  came  there. 

Q.  What  troops  f — A.  United  States  troops. 

Q.  I  mean  what  company  and  what  number! — A.  At  one  time  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  and  a  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry;  at  the  present 
time  I  think  there  is  a  company  of  the  Third  Infantry, 

Q.  Were  these  the  troops  that  came  in  response  to  Mr.  Shaughnessy's 
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tele^n^ms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  troops  that  have  escorted  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  deputy  collector  in  Amite  County. 

Q.  Collector  of  what  taxes  f — A.  United  States  revenues. 

Q.  Do  you  always  have  with  you  a  guard  of  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir; 
except  in  Amite  County,  where  I  think  it  necessary. 

Q.  What  difficulty  have  you  had  while  collecting  the  taxes  f — A.  Per- 
lODally,  no  difficulty  in  collecting.    I  would  not  go  there  without  troops. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  resisted  in  the  collection  of  taxes  f — A.  No, 
lir;  bat  I  could  not  have  gone  there  to  collect  them  without  troops. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  obstructed  in  the  collection  of  revenues  by 
force  since  you  have  been  in  Mississippi  f — A.  I  have  never  attempted 
to  collect  any  since  the  election  in  Amite  County  except  with  the  troops. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  f  Have  you  ever  been  obstructed  in 
the  collection  of  revenues  by  force  since  you  have  been  in  Mississippi? — 
A.  I  bave  not. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  State  the  reason  you  have  not  been  resisted. — A.  Because  I  have 
Dot  allowed  myself  to  be.  1  knew  that  I  could  not  have  gone  there  to 
collect  taxes  without  an  escort 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  collector. — A.  Since  the  first  of  March, 
a. \ ear  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  apprehended  difficulty  after  yon  went  there, 
or  do  yon  mean  that  you  have  ever  had  any  difficulty  ? — A.  I  mean  that 
1  certainly  would  have  had  difficulty  if  1  had  attempted  to  go  there 
witboQt  troops. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  had  difficulty  f — A.  No,  because  I  have  been  ac- 
companied by  troops. 

Q.  Within  what  time  ? — A.  Ever  since  the  election,  on  every  visit  that 
lba?e  made  through  the  county  I  have  had  troops  with  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  Shaughnessy's  application  for  troops  ? — A. 
I  think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  troops  there  before  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  difficulty  before  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  before  the 
^ion  at  all. 

Q.  Are  yon  always  accompanied  by  troops  when  you  go  to  Amite 
Coonty  1 — A.  1  am,  and  would  resign  in  preference  to  going  there  with- 
out troops. 

Q-  Are  there  any  distilleries  in  the  county  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None,  whatever! — A.  None  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  can  suggest  no  other  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
threatened  violence  toward  you  except  your  political  course  I — A.  Only 
the  fact  that  I  am  filling  a  republican  office ;  those  are  the  two  only 
i^anoDs  in  the  world  that  I  can  assign  for  it. 

RELATIVE  VOTING  POPULATION  OF  AMITE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Amite  County  I — A.  About  12.000. 

Q-  State,  if  you  can,  the  relative  population,  black  and  white. — A. 
There  are  abont  300  more  black  than  white  voters,  and  there  are  about 
1^  more  blacks  in  the  county  than  there  are  white  people. 

(i.  They  poll  300  more  votes  than  the  whites  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  this  Moses  Jackson  live  f — A.  In  Amite  County. 

Q.  Where  is  his  home  I — A.  Liberty  is  his  post-office. 

Q.  Where  does  Wesley  McBlwe  live  ! — ^A.  Liberty  is  his  post  office. 

Q.  Where  does  John  Jackson  live  ? — A.  At  Rose  Hill. 
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ABOUT  THE  THREATS  AFTEB  THE  ELECTION. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  these  threats  of  personal  violence  have  been 
made  against  you  since  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  stated  that 
the  reason  I  left  Amite  County  was  on  the  opinion  of  Colonel  JohDs. 

Q.  That  was  since  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  night  of 
the  election. 

Q.  But  it  all  took  place  since  the  election! — A.  The  election  was  Dot 
over  then,  for  no  one  knew  the  result  of  the  election. 

Q.  The  polls  had  been  closed,  had  they  not  f — A.  I  presume  the  polls 
were  closed  at  6  o'clock,  but  they  had  not  counted  the  votes. 

Q.  The  votes  had  all  been  cast  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  since  then  that  these  threats  or  demonstrations  have 
been  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  you  had  collected  the  revenue  in  Amite  Couuty 
without  any  aid  from  the  military,  had  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  no 
desire  to  have  any  as  long  as  I  could  do  without  any. 

Q,  No  one  ever  resisted  the  payment  of  the  revenue  because  it  was 
revenue,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Nor  since! — A.  Nor  since;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  objection  was  to  you  personally  for  son3H3  reason  or  other!— 
A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was 

Q.  That  was  the  fact,  was  it  not! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

Q.  They  never  objected  to  you  on  account  of  your  being  an  ofificer  of 
the  Government! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did,  and  it  was  frequently  spoken  | 
about. 

Q.  Frequently  spoken  about  your  being  an  officer  ! — A,  Yes,  sir.        \ 

Q.  But  no  one  ever  objected  to  paying  the  revenues! — A.  No, sir;  \ 
no  one  ever  resisted  me  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Nor  since  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

THREATS  AGAIKST  SHERIFF  PARKER. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  threats  were  made  against  Sheriff  Parker  at  the  time  yea 
have  mentioned  ! — A.  It  was  a  proposition  to  go  up  and  take  him  ont 
of  his  office  and  get  rid  of  him.  It  embraced  me  at  the  time.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  words,  but  they  proposed  to  kill  him.  I  felt  alarmed 
for  him.  So  much  so  that  I  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  of  the  sup- 
posed danger. 

Q.  Were  these  threats  made  by  white  men  or  colored  men  ! — A.  By 
white  men — democrats,  in  fact.  1  would  like  to  tell  you  that  about  three 
months  before  the  election  Parker  had  been  tendered  the  nomination  on 
the  democratic  ticket  and  had  refused  it ;  and  I  had  been  tendered  the 
same  nomination  and  refused  it — for  sheriff. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  tender  made  to  you! — A.  By  leading  demo- 
crats who  came  to  me. 

TROOPS  NECESSARY  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  REVENUE  BY  WITNESS. 

Q.  Why  do  you  now  fear  to  go  into  Amite  County  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue-tax without  being  supported  by  the  military  ! — A.  Because  I  know 
that  my  life  would  be  taken  if  I  did  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  fear  that ! — A.  Because  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they 
would  not  let  me  live  out  of  the  county  they  would  not  let  me  live  in  it. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  the  county  do  you  go  in  making  your  collec- 
tions!— A.  At  all  points  where  there  are  stores.  I  have  to  go  to  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  coanty. 


tne  puyment  ot  ine  special  tnx  to  wmcu  tney  uro  name,  iiostm  id  a  conapic- 
«  in  tbcir  eatablisbmeut  or  placo  of  buniness ;  and  alxo,  all  other  perwiiiB  wbn 
land  liable  to  any  iotcroa!  tax;"  but,  uwiDf;1o  tbo  conibiuution  of  large  uum- 
Fil-dispoecd  pereoos  living  in  the  county  ai  Amite,  l«  leHiHt  by  Ihraat',  force, 
uid  bioodsbpd,  if  ntcd  bu,  tbe  perfonaaace  of  tbo  duties  assijjned  uie  under 
tractions,  1  bavo  fonod  tbeir  perfarmaace  nbolly  impracticable. 
'statemeDl  of  facts  vrjll  sulBce: 

ne  five  or  six  weeks  immediately  preceiiioB  the  recent  State  election  held  on 
'  November  nltimo,  certain  politic/al  organ iza lions  in  Aniile  County  known  as 
ic  and  conservativa  cluba.  and  baviuR  their  buodquarterB  in  the  town  of  Lib- 
■re  I  bsve  lived  with  my  family  for  tfio  past  nil  jiiarB,  and  where  I  bave  had 
■s  flepnty  collector  ever  since  my  npiioiiitmeot  in  March  last,  were  in  tbo 
assembling  in  that  placo,  every  Monday,  always  armed  with  pistols,  and 
•m  with  f^ns  ;  their  deliberations,  coneullationa,  and  deter miuatious  wore,  for 
part,  held  with  closed  doora  and  in  secret ;  but  from  tbeir  frequent  armed 
-ations,  threats  of  violence  and  rude  and  lawless  conduct  in  large  bandu  on 
ts  and  in  public  places,  they  overawed  all  civil  authority  and  made  it  entirely 
that  no  republican  officer  or  citizen  of  any  prominence  could  live  in  the  com- 
rithont  great  dan{^r  of  beins  assassinated.  I  bad  fteqnent  and  reliablo  infor- 
ioming  from  citizens  of  tbe  bigbest  cbsracter  and  nf  both  parties,  that  it  was 
tied  and  fixed  purpose  to  either  espel  and  banish  fruni  the  coninianity,  or  to 
«tb,  myself,  tbe  sheriffof  that  county,  and  certain  other  officers,  who  were  re- 
j  them  aa  having  some  political  influence  in  that  community.  On  tbe  evening 
It  of  the  election,  November  2.  lS7b,  1  was  advised  by  Col.  B.  F.  Jobns.  (dem- 
^preBentative  elect,)  tbrougb  Brig,  Oen.  H.  P.  Hurat,  commanding  that  brigade, 
overs  my  division,)  by  all  means  to  leave  the  county,  myself,  Captain  Parker, 
f  that  connty,)  and  Dr.  Fred.  Barrett,  (anperiutendent  of  public  education  of 
ity.)  Tbst  these  men,  (those  armed  bands  of  which  I  have  s]iokeu)  were  com- 
ae following  day,  if  not  that  night,  when  horrible  scenes  would  bo  enacted, 
tid,  "  For  God's  sake  to  go."  I  answered  I  was  a  United  States  oftcer,  and 
lid  not  dare  trouble  me.  He  replied  in  effect,  "  They  will  dare  anything. 
I  is  no  aafer  here  than  Parker's,  tbe  sberi9''s." 

d  no  means  of  defense  against  so  numerous  and  so  savage  assailants,  unless, 
re  had  anembled  the  republicans,  white  and  colored,  in  wnicb  event  we  would 
D  accused  of  inanguratiug  a  war  fracas,  a  catastrophe  aa  repugnant  to  all  our 
18  lo  ihoao  of  any  other  men  in  the  State. 

I  that  night  at  one  o'clock,  I  leaving  my  family,  home,  oEBce.  boohs,  and  every- 
Ttainin^  thereto,  being  unable  to  carry  them.  1  went  to  Bnmmit  in  Pike 
a  my  division,  resolving  to  carry  on  my  official  business  at  that  point  nntil 
lemeot,  which  1  bad  hoped  was  only  temporary,  sbonld  subside,  so  that  I 
tara.  On  the  day  BoccecdiuB  my  departure,  the  town  of  Liberty  was  over- 
n  armed  mob  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  many  of  them  drunk.  My  ofQco 
y  collector  in  that  place  waa  entered  by  a  gang  who  were  searching  and  yell- 
ie ;  at  Summit,  wh<^re  I  had  taken  up  my  temporary  abode  about  tbe  middle 
ober,  sereral  of  these  parties,  iuclndicg  eome  of  tbeir  ringleaders,  visited  tbo 
d  inquired  among  tbe  prominent  citizens  of  that  place  if  tbuy  intended  to  per- 
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promineDt  merchant  "who  told  me  that  the  crowd  knew  where  I  was,  and  that  mj 
presence  there  was  dangerous,  not  only  to  my  life  but  his  interest.  The  mayor  and 
chief  of  police  (both  conservatives)  told  me  they  had  no  means  of  protectinj;  me,  and 
advised  me  to  leave  as  soon  as  I  possibly  conld.  My  family  were  still  in  town,  aod  I 
had  not  seen  them  since  the  night  before,  fearing  if  I  went  to  my  boardiug-hoose  it 
would  entail  trouble  upon  that  family  as  well  as  my  own ;  therefore  went  throagh 
by-ways  and  private  inclosures  the  nearest  way  to  the  woods.  I  sent  a  mes- 
senger that  nignt  to  my  wife,  assuring  her  of  my  safety,  &c.  I  also  sent  a  meeseo- 
ger  to  Brigadier-General  Hurst,  advisine  him  where  to  meet  me.  He  met  me  as 
directed,  bringing  with  him  your  dispatch  of  the  24th  instant,  directing  me  to  report 
in  person  at  your  office  in  Jackson,  which  I  accordingly  did  without  delay.  It  e 
proper  for  me  to  add  that  I  had  no  personal  quarrel,  difficulty,  dealings,  or  intercooite 
of  any  kind  whatever  with  any  of  the  persons  outside  the  duties  of  my  office  except 
as  above  stated. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  prove  conclusively  and  beyond  cootra- 
diction,  by  abundant  witnesses  taken  from  both  political  parties,  that  all  these  facte 
above  stated  ate  true,  and  that  the  case  is  even  worse  than  I  have  stated  it. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  REDMOND, 
Deputy  Revenue  CoUtckr. 

Jackson,  December  27, 1875. 


H.  P.  HUEST— AMITE  COUKTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  15, 1876. 
H.  P.  HuBST  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence  t — Answer.  Summit,  Pike  Couuty, 
Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Since  1868.  I  have  been 
for  two  or  three  summers  North  ;  but  that  has  been  my  residence. 

Q.  Of  what  place  are  you  a  native  f — A.  Mississippi.  I  have  been  in 
Vicksburg  and  have  lived  in  Amite  County ;  was  born  there  and  lived 
there  until  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  late  war  t — A.  I  went  into  the  army  in 
1803. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war  ?— A.  I 
came  home  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  my  regiment; 
got  cut  off  and  was  at  home  when  the  surrender  took  place. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  commission  in  the  service! — A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
under  age  when  1  went  in  and  when  I  came  out. 

Q.  What  offices  have  you  held  since  you  came  to  Summit  t — A.  Last 
January  I  was  elected  on  the  independent  ticket  as  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Summit;  in  the  summer  I  was  appointed  special  revenue  agent  by 
Governor  Ames;  in  October  I  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  mili- 
tia by  Governor  Ames,  and  I  organized  the  militia  in  anticipation  of 
trouble  in  my  district. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA — WHY  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  the  history  of  that  organization,  the  causes 
which  led  to  it,  and  when  it  was  disbanded,  if  it  has  not  continued  up 
to  the  present  time. — A.  I  suppose  I  had  better  state  under  what  cir- 
cumstances I  came  to  get  the  commission. 

Q.  Yes ;  give  the  history  of  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  in  Amite 
County  in  September  while  the  circuit  court  was  going  on.  There  haci 
been  some  trouble  then  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  county.  I  had  knowii^ 
Captain  Parker,  the  sheriff,  for  some  years.  I  was  in  his  office  one  dajr 
and  he  told  me  about  some  hostile  white  men  in  the  southern  portion  oi 


:Qew  that  there  wonld  lie  trouble  in  that  county,  for  it  is  quite  a 
Dnty — that  is,  it  has  that  reputation.  I  fiually  concluded  to  take 
iition,  after  cousultiu^with  these  geDtlemen,  thinking,  perhaps, 
»>nld  do  some  good,  as  I  bad  some  influence  in  the  county,  not  only 
democrats  bat  among  tbe  republicans.  I  then  came  to  Jackson 
recommendation  to  Ooveruor  Ames  that  I  be  appointed,  signed 
minent  republicans  and  democrats  in  the  county.  Governor 
lad  promised  the  position  to  some  one  else,  but  concluded  to  give 
B,  after  seeing  how  highly  I  was  recommended,  and  I  went  back 
rith  a  letter  from  him  to  Captain  Parker,  saying  that  I  had  per- 

I  from  the  governor  to  organize  snch  companies  as  I  thought 
,  and  to  accept  or  reject  any  companies  that  I  saw  fit,  and  to  see 
fair  election  was  held. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA— HOW  OBOAHIZED. 

■anized  a  company  of  white  men,  no  negroes  at  all,  and  they 

II  democrats  and  elected  democratic  offlcerw — Col.  C.  P.  Nelson, 
here  now  and  will  testify,  an  old  soldier  who  (ought  all  through 
r  and  was  colonel  of  tbe  Thirty-third  Mississipiii  Begimeut,  and 
vses  Jackson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  these  clubs  there  now,  which 
.  mob.  And  my  father  persuaded  me  to  put  Jackson  on  my  staff, 
ig  that  he  had  great  iufluence  in  the  country.  So  I  pat  him  on 
ff  and  gave  him  a  commission  from  Governor  Ames.  The  gov- 
lad  agreed  with  me  to  give  any  man  a  commission  that  I  recom- 
1.  All  went  on  well  until  the  day  of  tbe  election.  The  company 
^nized  and  officered  by  men  who  had  held  positions  in  tbe  con- 
e  army.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  democrat,  with  one  escep- 
believe,  a  Mr.  Safford,  who  is  here  now,  and  who  voted  the  re- 
in ticket.  On  two  or  thiee  occasions  before  the  election  men 
Q  me  and  wanted  me  to  let  them  ruu  off  Parker.  They  seemed 
)  more  animosity  against  him  than  anybody  else. 

SHERIFF  PASKEB. 
fho  is  Parker* — A.  He  has  been  there  for  years  as  sheriff  of  the 
,  and  was  at  that  time ;  tbiuk  he  was  an  officer  in  tbe  Northern 
although  I  am  not  positive  about  that.    At  least  he  told  me  so. 
t  received  his  commission  as  sheriff,  perhaps  under  Giliem  or 
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captaiD  then.  I  think  that  was  my  first  acquaiutance  with  him.  That 
was  iD  1867.  So  far  as  I  know  he  is  an  honorable,  high-toned  gentle- 
man.  1  have  never  known  him  to  do  anything  wrong  or  to  do  anything 
that  any  one  could  say  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  He  had  ^reat  in- 
fluence  with  the  republican  party  of  his  own  county  aud  of  the  State. 
He  had  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature  here. 

GOOD   CITIZENS  OVERAWED. 

The  militia  were  organized  there,  and  they  were  suflBciently  able  to 
have  put  down  anything  like  disorder  and  riot  at  the  election,  provided 
the  people  would  uphold  them,  which  1  thought  that  they  would  do- 
that  is,  the  right-thinking  people  of  the  county,  and  they  were  really 
in  the  majority.  The  good  citizens  of  the  county  are  in  the  majority, 
but  they  have  been  overawed  by  these  desperate  characters,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  do  or  say  anything. 

There  were  three  precincts  in  the  county  where  trouble  was  appre- 
hended. Only  a  few  days  before  the  c  lection  several  parties  carae  Ironi 
Bose  Hill  or  Thick  Woods  precinct.  It  was  one  of  those.  It  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  Louisiana  line.  The  state  of  feeling  was  very  hos- 
tile; but  everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  and  we  thought  the 
people  of  the  county  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militia,  and  that  the  election  would  be  a  fair  and  peaceable 
one.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  militia  they  had  had 
great  fears  of  riot  and  bloodshe<l  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

BEPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS. 

The  colored  clubs  were  well  organized  but  not  well  armed.  The  white 
clubs  were  not  only  well  organized,  but  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped 
with  guns,  rifles,  and  revolvers.  A  month  or  two  before  the  election 
they  had  a  club  in  every  precinct,  well  armed  and  well  ofl&cered,  and 
they  had  anvil  signals  that  they  could  bring  the  members  together 
upon. 

FIRING  OFF  ANVILS. 

They  took  a  couple  of  anvils  and  put  them  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  filled  the  hole  with  powder  and  fired  them  off*  whenever  they 
wanted  to  call  the  clubs  together.  It  makes  a  noise  very  much  like  a 
cannon,  and  can  be  heard  eight  or  ten  miles. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA  COMPANIES. 

It  was  about  a  week  previous  to  the  election,  aud  my  militia  company 
was  well  drilled  and  equipped.  I  had  new  rifles  from  Governor  Ames, 
and  side-arms  for  my  officers,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  It  was  a  picked 
company,  old  soldiers  that  had  served  in  the  confederate  army,  who  I 
knew  would  do  their  duty;  men  that  would  not  resort  to  any  under- 
handed means  of  carrying  the  election  on  either  side.  If  any  man  ap- 
plied to  me,  who  I  thought  would  do  anything  of  that  kind,  for  admission 
to  the  company,  I  told  him  that  the  company  was  full,  or  gave  some 
excuse ;  I  had  no  use  for  him — although  by  so  doing  I  made  a  good  many 
enemies.  As  I  stated,  all  my  men  were  of  the  character  I  have  described 
with  one  exception.  Around  Centerville  there  are  a  great  many  bad 
men.  I  went  down  there,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was  my 
father's  commissary  during  the  war.  Dr.  Strawn,  told  me  of  thes( 
desperate  characters,  and  he  said :  *'  If  you  can  get  them  enlisted  in 
your  militia,  1  think  that  Lieutenant  Anderson,"  whom  I  had  appointee] 
as  one  of  my  officers  from  that  place.  ''  can  control  them.''  On  tlie  daj 
of  the  election  Strawn's  theory  did  not  prove  good  ;  they  could  not  b( 
controlled  at  all.    Lieutenant  Anderson  did  not  have  any  more  iufla 
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ence  over  them  than  he  had  over  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  but  the  other 
squads  in  the  coanty  behaved  well^  and  kept  peace  and  quiet. 

AN  INSPECTOE  CHANGED  BY  DEMOOEATIC  CLUB. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  I  was  advised  of  the  difficulty  in  main- 
taining peace  at  Eose  Hill,  and  advised  not  to  go  there.  I  asked  one 
of  the  men  who  gave  me  the  advice,  why  I  should  not  go  there,  and 
he  said:  "We  like  j^ou,  and  don't  want  to  see  you  hurt;"  and  I  said  : 
"  If  that  is  all  I  don't  mind  going  down,  and  don't  mind  being  hurt." 
So  on  the  day  of  the  election  1  went  down  there  and  took  a  young  man, 
a  republican,  who  had  some  of  the  republican  tickets  to  distribute,  along 
with  me  in  my  buggy.  He  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  down  there  by  him- 
self. When  the  voting  commenced  this  democratic  club  drew  up  in  line 
and  demanded  that  Stiawn,  who  wafe  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  election, 
should  not  act  as  inspector.  They  said,  "We  don't  want  you,  not  because 
you  are  dishonest,  but  because  you  will  not  do  what  we  want  you  to."  He 
said,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  go;"  and  they  got  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wat.  Haynes  and  appointed  him  inspector.  Anderson  said  to  me,  "  1  am 
sorry  you  came  down  here  to-day;"  and  I  said,  "Why!"  Hesaid,  "The^se 
boys  are  a  pretty  wild  set  of  fellows,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  manage 
them."  1  said,  "  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  think  I  can."  The  com- 
pany drew  up  in  line,  aud  I  said  I  had  come  down  there  as  a  spectator, 
and  not  as  commanding  general,  "and  I  will  turn  the  whole  command 
to-day  over  to  Lieutenant  Anderson  ;"  and  that  seemed  to  please  them 
very  well ;  and  after  that  the  voting  commenced,  and  everything  passed 
off  well,  with  one  exception.  This  young  man  Bates,  who  had  come 
down  with  me,  accidentally  gave  a  colored  man  two  tickets  folded  to- 
gether, and  when  this  colored  man  went  to  vote,  one  of  the  inspectors 
asked  him  to  open  his  hand,  and  they  discovered  the  two  tickets,  aud 
that  raised  a  considerable  fuss;  and  they  were  about  to  mob  Bates,  but 
Anderson  and  I  interfered  to  prevent  it.  They  said  that  Bates  could 
not  remain  there.  So  I  put  him  in  my  buggy  and  sent  him  oft*  down  the 
road  with  a  guard  to  protect  him  and  keep  him  from  being  hurt,  and 
sent  him  to  Liberty. 

GOVEENOE  AMES'S  TESTIMONY  COEEECTED. 

I  noticed  in  Governor  Ames's  testimony,  as  it  was  published  in  the 
papers,  that  he  made  a  mistake.  He  said  that  I  fled  to  the  county-seat 
for  protection.  I  did  not  flee  at  all ;  I  remained  there  until  after  the 
voting  was  over.  It  was  young  Bates  who  had  to  fly,  and  he  left  me 
there  alone,  with  no  protection  except  those  wild  fellows  and  a  few 
friends  I  had  there. 

COL.    FRANK  POWEES. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  principal  part  of  the  voting  was  over,  I  was 
congratulating  myself  upon  the  day  passing  oft"  so  quietly,  when  I 
learned  from  several  of  these  men,  these  desperate  characters,  that  they 
had  invited  Col.  Frank  Powers,  a  notorious  character  from  Jackson,  La., 
who  was  in  command  during  the  war  of  what  we  called  "  The  Butter- 
milk Cavalry,"  who  did  not  do  any  fighting,  but  ran  cotton  through  the 
lines  to  the  gunboats  down  there,  and  speculated  down  there,  and  stole 
aud  robbed  from  both  sides.  I  tried  to  persuade  these  men  not  to  allow 
Frank  Powers  to  come  up  there  to  Mississippi ;  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  an  outrage  to  invite  a  man  of  his  character  to  come  and  participate 
in  a  fair  election,  and  they  promised  me  to  send  couriers  down  there 
the  next  day  and  stop  him  from  coming.  He  has  a  regular  well-organ- 
ized company  that  tags  around  at  his  heels  all  the  time ;  and  they  prom- 
ised me  that  they  would  not  invite  him  to  come  there ;  but  late  in  the 
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evening  I  heard  firing  upon  the  road,  and  a  yell  was  raised  in  town, and 
a  friend  of  mine  who  served  in  the  same  brigade  with  me — the  Texas 
Brigade — during  the  war  came  to  mo  and  jerked  me  into  a  room  and 
says,  '*  You  get  in  there,  I  don't  want  to  see  you  hurt."  I  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  idea.  I  had  started  down  the  road  to  see  what  tlie 
firing  was;  but  upon  seeing  the  situation  of  affairs  I  concluded  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  remained  in  the  house. 

NEGBO   VOTERS  BUN  OFF. 

Powers,  with  a  lot  of  drunken  Louisianians  at  his  heels,  dashed  up  and 
began  shooting;  the  negroes  who  were  standing  there  in  line  waiting  to 
vote  ran  away;  they  jumped  off  their  horses,  and  several  of  them  staitd 
down  the  road  after  the  negroes  who  had  fled  upon  seeing  this  hostile 
demonstration ;  but  some  of  the  citizens  interfered  to  prevent  them  from 
following  them.  In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  quiet,  and  I  went  out 
and  had  an  introduction  to  Powers;  I  asked  him  what  he  had  come  op 
there  for,  and  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  take  part  in  a  little  row  that 
he  said  the  boys  were  going  to  have  there  thatday.  When  it  was  timeto 
close  the  polls  1  asked  one  of  the  inspectors  if  he  wanted  a  guard  placed 
over  the  ballots,  so  that  they  would  be  unmolested  while  they  were  couDt- 
ing  the  votes.  I  thought  that  he  was  a  very  honest,  high-minded  mau; 
he  said,  ^^  I  am  afraid  to  count  these  votes."  He  had  been  notified  by 
this  party  of  Louisianians,  I  suppose,  and  told  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  the  box.  I  then  told  Anderson  to  give  them  a  guard,  and  some  of 
the  crowd  refused  to  serve.    I  then  got  disgusted  and  quit. 

MANIPULATINa  THB  BOX. 

Wat.  Haynes,  when  I  told  him  I  had  concluded  to  place  a  guard 
there  that  night,  said.  ^' Don't  you  do  it;  I  want  to  manipulate  that  box 
to-night ;  we  want  to  carry  this  thing."  I  gave  him  an  evasive  answer. 
I  did  not  see  that  I  could  do  anything  there,  and  borrowed  a  horse  aud 
went  back  to  Liberty ;  but  before  I  returned  to  Liberty  I  understood 
that  they  were  going  to  return  there  the  next  day  in  large  bodies 
Col.  Moses  Jackson  had  given  orders  to  all  the  clubs  in  the  county  to 
assemble  there  under  arms. 

WITNESS  ADVISED  TO  LEAVE. 

He  was  all  this  time  on  my  staff,  and  I  thought  he  was  all  right  up  tc 
this  time ;  they  advised  me  not  to  be  seen  in  Liberty  the  next  day 
I  then  got  my  horse  and  went  to  Liberty  as  fast  as  I  could  U 
get  these  men,  Parker  and  the  other  republican  officials,  out  of  th< 
way.  Before  I  went  to  see  Parker,  or  any  of  them,  1  went  to  see  Col.  B.  F 
Johns,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  confederate  army,  and  who  is  no^ 
representing  Amite  County  in  the  legislature ;  he  was  a  colonel  in  th< 
Seventh  Mississippi  Eegiment  all  through  the  war ;  he  is  a  lawyer  ther^ 
by  profession,  and  a  gentleman  that  is  respected  by  every  one.  1  toU 
him  what  had  occurred  at  Rose  Hill,  and  he  was  ver^^  indignant  auc 
told  me,  *'  If  this  is  the  case,  we  will  have  to  get  what  men  we  cai 
together  and  make  a  stand  and  give  them  a  fight  if  they  are  so  anxious 
for  it.''  We  went  around  and  consulted  some  of  the  other  gentlemet 
there  and  only  a  few  of  them  would  agree  to  it ;  the  older  ones  woult 
not  agree  to  it,  they  were  afraid  of  those  desperadoes. 

REPUBLICAN  OFFICIALS  OEDEBED  TO  LEAVE. 

This  man  Powers  had  got  this  southern  portion  of  the  county  so  in 
flamed  that  they  would  all  join  in  with  him ;  I  knew  that  we  could  noi 
get  the  citizens  to  aid  us  in  making  a  stand  against  these  fellows.    W< 


ly  eeverai  men  m  i^iDerty,  anu  i  uid  not  Enow  nuat  lo  make  of 
le  of  them  said,  "  We  are  put  here  as  spies  to-night,  and  we  are 
lined  that  these  men  shall  not  leave  town."  I  then  went  and  told 
r  and  the  rest  of  them.  They  walked  out  of  town,  and  bad  a  l)aggy 
roand  for  them.  They  were  afraid  to  leave  in  Huch  a  manner  that 
ould  be  seen.    I  told  them  that  I  would  go  with  them,  and  that 

were  overtaken  or  an  attempt  was  made  to  maltreat  them'  in  any 
[  coald  perhaps  persuade  them  to  desist.  We  went  to  8am- 
[  learned  that  there  was  the  greatest  excitemeut  in  Liberty,  aa  I 
from  some  of  the  responsible  citizens,  that  had  ever  been  known 
county,  when  they  found  out  the  republican  officials  had  beeu 
I  away  by  me ;  and  they  said  they  would  stiing  me  up  if  I  ever 
)ack  there.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  do.  I  consulted  my 
>,  and  they  advised  me  to  go  to  JacksoD  and  report  to  Governor 
I  did  report  to  the  governor,  but  he  said  he  was  powerless  to 
thing;  that  his  bauds  were  tied.  I  tben  went  to  see  General 
s  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  executive  committee,  and 
Mturersation  with  him.  General  George,  after  finding  out  what 
cnrred  down  there,  said  that  the  people  there  were  acting  like  a 
fools,  and  would  greatly  endanger  the  cause  of  the  State  if  they 
t  keep  qniet.  He  wrote  a  letter  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  take 
:  to  the  county.     1  said  there  was  some  danger  in  my  going  down 

bat  1  promised  to  go  with  it,  and  1  sent  a  young  mau  out  with 
of  this  letter  to  every  portion  of  the  county,  and  they  called  a 
aase  meeting  to  meet  me  on  Monday.    This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

LETTEB  FBOU  GENERAL  GEOBOE. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  A'owiRbir  3,  I8T5. 
!.;  I  learn  there  is  great  troable  in  yonrcoanty ,  and  that  the  repnblicauofllciall 
lecoDut  of  fear. 

t  loerelj'  to  state  (hat  anything  like  disorder  or  riot  or  lanleasness  or  intiini- 
f  tepalilican  ofQcials  mil  be  of  material  injary  to  oor  cause.  We  have  carried 
«  by  an  immeufle  mujority,  and  v/e  luast  so  act  as  to  sbow  we  are  worthy  of 
Do  implore  oar  bot-headed  friends  to  be  patient  and  resort  to  the  law  for 
Allow,  if  you  please,  the  expelled  to  retaru  to  their  dutLes.  If  they  are  f^uilty 
K,  pitNved  acconiipg  to  law. 
B  eiplaiued  to  Genural  Hnret  my  views  fully. 

(don't  rcgatil  this  letter  as  aa  iuipertiuent  interference.  I  have  written  solely 
fiiw  of  producing  good  to  onr  Iriende. 
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meeting  on  the  previous  Friday,  when  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  the 
clubs  in  the  county,  as  I  understood,  though  I  was  not  there.  They 
finally  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  called  upon  me  to  get  up  and 
explain  myself — why  these  men  had  left  the  county.  1  did  it  the  bes] 
that  I  could,  and  told  them  that  I  had  come  back  there  with  a  letter 
from  General  George,  who  had  requested  that  they  should  allow  tliese 
meu  to  return.  When  I  said  this  they  just  yelled  all  over  the  house  like 
a  set  of  demons,  '* Damned  if  they  would  do  it;  they  would  see  him  in 
hell  first."  1  finally  got  disgusted  and  sat  down.  Colonel  Johns  got 
up  to  make  a  speech  and  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  hooted  bim 
down.  1  found  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  with  them,  and 
I  got  up  and  said  that  I  would  hold  myself  personally  responsible  that 
these  gentlemen  should  not  return  to  Amite.  1  said,  ^^  You  may  swing 
me  up  if  I  let  Parker  or  any  of  those  men  return.-^  I  was  perfectly  dis- 
gusted of  course  with  these  people.  I  have  been  in  a  heap  of  tight 
places,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  war  I  don't  think 
I  ever  felt  as  much  apprehension  for  my  life  as  then. 
I  went  back  to  Summit  and  telegraphed  General  George  as  follows: 

TELEGBAM  TO  GENEBAL  GF.OBGE. 

SuMMrr,  Miss.j  November  10, 1875. 

General  Georoe,  Jackson,  Miss, : 

Nothing  conld  be  done  in  Amite.  The  men  from  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  coonty 
Tv^ith  men  from  Louisiana,  have  frightened  everyhody,  and  the  condition  is  fearfol* 
Have  men  here  under  our  protection.    Answer  and  advise. 

H.  P.  HUEST. 

And  he  sent  back  this  answer : 

GENEBAL  GEORGE'S  REPLY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Xovemher  10, 1875. 

H.  P.  Hurst,  Summit j  Miss. : 

Consult  with  the  hest  citizens  as  to  how  to  preserve  peace  and  afford  protection. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

I  was  in  Summit  from  that  time  on.    I  did  not  go  back  to  Amite 
County  anj'  more.    I  think  it  was  on  the  19th  day  of  November. 

REDMOND  FOLLOWED  FBOM  AMITE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Redmond  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Summit^ 
and  was  boarding,  with  his  wife,  at  a  Mr.  Bradshaw's.   Captain  Parker 
went  to  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Barrett  remained  in  Jackson.    A  great 
many  negroes  in  Amite  County  had  to  leave;  some  of  them  were  around 
Summit  and  some  of  them  were  scattered  through  the  country  promis- 
cuously.   There  was  then  some  talk  of  the  Amite  people  coming  to 
Summit,  but  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  such  a  set  of  fools  as  to  go 
into  another  county,  and  I  did  not  give  much  attention  to  it.    One  day 
Tom  Garner,  a  thoroughly  reliable  merchant  in  Summit,  came  to  me 
and  said  that  they  had  been  asked  by  Col.  Moses  Jackson  whether  the 
people  of  Summit  intended  to  allow  Redmond  to  remain  there.    Garner 
said  that  he  had  said  to  him,  "We  don't  intend  to  do  anything  about  it- 
Redmond  has  behaved  himself  since  he  has  been  here,  and  the  people 
are  disposed  to  treat  him  well."    Jackson  then  said  to  him  that  if  b^ 
did  not  make  him  leave  there,  the  people  of  Amite  County  were  comioS 
to  make  him  go  away.    When  Mr.  Garner  told  me  this  I  felt  very  badl^^ 
about  it,  for  1  thought  a  good  deal  of  Redmond.    He  had  always  treat^^^ 
me  well,  and  I  had  doue  him  some  small  favors.    I  asked  him  if  li^ 
had  communicated  these  facts  to  Redmond.    He  said  he  had  not.    ^ 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  do  it  at  once.    Redmond  just  then  passed  b^ 


t  tbey  bad  maOe  tlireats  agaiust  Kedmotid  vrhilo  iu  totvu; 
t  Diglit  as  they  were  eucamped  in  the  edge  of  the  town  a  body  of 

had  come  where  they  were  aud  asked  them  what  they  were 
r,  and  a  young  man  who  was  with  them  got  op  to  strike  a  mateh, 
he  did  so  the  negroes  fired  into  them  aud  shot  him  in  the  leg 
ingle  squirrel  shot;  they  made  a  great  fuss  about  it  the  next  day. 
rith  and  Green  both,  aud  they  said  that  they  could  not  identify 
jes.    The  citizens  held  au  iucliguatiou  meeting  to  investigate  the 

Thenextday  Redmond  came  into  town.  In  the  mean  time  Frith 
VQ  had  left.  Frith  was  secretary  of  the  democratic  mob  or  the 
that  time.  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  day  after  1  got  back 
tr  Orleans,  Redmond  came  up  to  McComb  City.   luthe  mean  time 

bad  got  so  badly  frightened  that  they  had  removed  from  Mr. 
iw's  residence  to  McComb  City ;  we  went  down  to  McComb  City  : 
lem  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  danger ;  that  Frith  and 
lad  left  town.  But  citizens  of  Amite  County  came  in  afterward 
le  of  them  got  to  drinking.  We  went  into  a  restaurant  in  the 
bouse  and  took  some  oysters.  We  walked  out  of  the  restaurant 
:  s^ooii  where  we  were  met  by  four  citizens  from  Auite  Couuty. 

REDMOND    ATTACKED. 

t  a  word  of  warning  one  of  them  grabbed  at  Kedmond  and  began 
i  him.    1  saw  there  was  a  probability  of  there  being  a  light  and 

in  between  them.    One  of  them  remarked  that  no  man  should 

forBedmoud;  that  it'  he  did  they  would  go  for  him,  or  some- 
fthat  kind.  Beiing  that  the  only  chance  in  the  world  with  that 
raa  to  get  the  lead,  I  drew  iny  revolver  and  slapped  it  in  the 
ic«,  and  said  "If  yon  move,  I  will  kill  you  ;''and  they  weut  outof 
se  with  that  revolver  iu  their  faces,  lledmond  had  by  this  time 
pistol  out  aud  came  to  my  assistance ;  we  got  out  of  the  building 

policeman  came  along  and  1  told  him  to  aiTest  one  ot  the  ring- 

and  in  a  short  time  everything  was  quiet. 

iy  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

ere  you  mayor  of  the  town  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  mayor 

time. 

aw  many  policemen  had  you  ! — A.  I  only  bad  two  ;  but  the  one 
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and  tbo  negro  woald  not  take  it,  and  they  shot  and  killed  him  ;  but  before 
he  died  he  made  a  statement,  and  said  that  Legant  and  John  Jackson 
were  the  ones  who  shot  him.  There  was  considerable  excitement; 
down  there,  and  they  knew  that  this  Jackson  was  a  notorious  character, 
and  everybody  was  afraid  of  him.  Parker  could  not  go  down  thereto 
arrest  him  and  nobody  else  wanted  to.  A  short  time  after  this  marder, 
there  was  a  political  meeting  called  by  the  republicans,  and  Parker,  Yean- 
die,  the  chancery  clerk,  and  several  other  republicans  went  down  there  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Hill  give  up  his  uoui- 
nation  for  supervisor  from  that  district.  Hill  had  become  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people  down  there  in  that  portion  of  the  county,  and  they  didn't 
want  him  to  run.  Parker  knew  that  there  would  be  trouble  there  unless 
Hill  came  down  from  the  canvass.  They  persuaded  Hill  to  withdraw,and 
Parker  got  the  republicans  to  nominate  a  young  man  named  Germany, 
who  was  a  democrat,  in  place  of  Charley  Hill :  but  when  Parker  and  the 
others  went  down  there,  this  Jackson  crowd  hearing  of  it,  and  feai 
ing  that  Parker  might  arrest  Jackson,  got  seventy-five  or  one  bundrecl 
men  under  arms  that  day,  and  they  refused  to  let  them  go  through  the 
lines.  Parker  was  halted  on  a  bridge  and  ordered  to  go  back.  Colonel 
Jackson,  the  uncle  of  this  young  Jackson,  was  in  command  of  the  forces, 
and  he  permitted  Parker  and  the  others  to  go  around  through  a  field  tc 
the  meeting,  and  they  went  and  had  the  meeting.  Parker  came  back, 
and  wrote  what  had  occurred  to  Governor  Ames,  and  wanted  the  gov 
ernor  to  offer  a  reward  for  young  Jackson.  When  this  letter  reached 
Jackson  here,  it  was  published,  though  how  it  got  out  I  don't  know; 
but  the  publication  of  that  letter  put  the  people  of  Amite  County  against 
Parker.  From  that  time  they  had  no  use  for  him,  and  they  hate  him 
worse  than  the  devil.  They  went  for  him  on  every  occasion  on  account 
of  the  publication  of  this  letter.  They  got  up  a  petition  stating  that 
the  facts  stated  in  that  letter  were  not  true,  and  they  made  Mr.  Yeandle 
sign  it.  If  he  hadn't  signed  it  they  would  have  made  him  leave  th( 
county.    Things  got  from  bad  to  worse  from  that  time  on. 

PBESENT  STATE  OF  AMITE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  state  of  Amite  County  f — A.  Well,  thea( 
clubs  are  composed  of  ruflSans,  and  are  about  the  lowest  type  of  \o^ 
white  men.  They  have  no  education,  and  are  sort  of  desperate  charac 
ters.  They  have  formed  themselves  into  what  they  call  a  central  club 
and  they  meet  there  now  once  a  month,  and  they  pass  all  sorts  of  law; 
for  self-government.  One  resolution  I  recollect  that  they  passed  wa 
that  any  man  who  hired  a  negro  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  act 
of  that  negro ;  if  the  negro  stole  anything,  that  they  should  inflict  put 
ishmeut  upon  the  man  who  hired  him  for  what  the  negro  had  done, 
attended  only  one  club  meeting  while  I  was  there,  and  that  was  thr( 
or  four  days  before  the  election.  H.  H.  Eatcliffe  got  up  on  that  occ 
sion  and  offered  this  resolution : 

EMPLOYERS  OF  RADICAL    NIGGERS  TO  BE  TARRED  AND  FEATHERK 

"  Resolved^  That  we  tar  and  feather  every  white  man  who  hires  rac 
cal  niggers.'' 

Of  course  the  club  had  too  much  sense  to  let  that  resolution  pass, ; 
the  negroes  were  all  radicals,  and  they  voted  it  down ;  and  after  tii 
the  club  expelled  Batcliffe  because  he  would  not  t«rn  off  some  negro 
who  were  working  for  him  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  commuui 
there.    Batcliffe  is  a  farmer,  and  a  man  of  considerable  means,  or 


iiDg  to  report  every  one  of  them.  And  they  said,  "  We  know  bow 
I  stop  yoti :  if  you  doo^t  get  in  your  wagon  and  go  home,  we  will 
^ou  right  here  ; "  and  ButclifTe  got  in  his  wagon  and  went  home. 
Dg  SaQ'ord,  who  is  here  as  a  witness,  told  me  this,  and  he  got  it 
rom  Katelifle's  lips.  I  understand  that  Yeandle,  who  had  been  al- 
to remain  in  the  county,  because  be  had  signed  the  letter  of  which  I 

has  since  then  been  waited  upon  aud  asked  how  long  it  would 
lim  to  settle  up  his  business  and  leave  the  county.  I  don't  thiuk 
ire  any  of  the  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Btate  so  bad 
ite. 

KU31BEB  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB-MEMBEBS. 
rVhat  namber  of  persons  are  nnderstood  to  be  connected  with  this 
I  club  f — A.  I  snp pose  til ey  have  in  that  county  some  eight  or  ten 
rganized  clubs,  aud  I  suppose  that  they  number  at  least  COO  men 
onid  go  with  their  U'aders — with  Moses  Jackson  or  any  man  who 
le  leader  of  those  clulia. 

BOW  THEY  GOT  AHMS. 
ire  they  armed  T — A.  They  stole  all  my  militia  guns  there.  They 
0  the  houses  of  the  militia-men  and  made  them  give  them  up  the 
ter  the  election.  This  legislature  appointed  acommittee  toioves- 
what  bad  become  of  the  Mississippi  State  arms,  and  they  didn't 
igate  that  portiou. 
A'batreportdid  that  committee  make? — A.  They  didn't  make  any 

in  regard  to  that  section.  They  knew  very  well  t!mt  the  mob 
lem. 

(V'hat  report  did  the  committee  make  as  to  the  disturbance  in 
:  County  f — A.  That  it  wa^  without  cause  and  foundation ;  that 
£Qcalty  was  purely  a  [lersonal  one. 

I.ATIVE  TTHITE  AND  DLACIt  POPULATION    OP  AMI'I'E  COUKTY. 

'  Chairman,  The  white  population  of  Amite  County  by  the  census 
0  was  4,19C;  the  colored  population,  6,T7T. 
By  Mr.  Cameko:?  : 
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Q.  To  wbich  party  do  the  persons  connected  with  the  central  clal 
belong  ? — A.  To  the  democratic  party. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  What  are  your  political  opinions  f — A.  I  have  never  been  mm 
np  in  politics  in  my  life;  I  have  always  scratched  my  ticket.  Inm 
county  the  sheriff  is  an  old  confederate  soldier,  but  a  republican,  and 
have  always  voted  tor  him.  I  have  always  voted  for  Mr.  Collins,  \rh 
was  beaten  in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Travis,  the  sheriff,  was  electei 
He  lost  an  arm  in  Virginia.  My  father  was  a  Whig  and  a  Union  ma 
when  the  secession  movement  started  here.  He  was  one  of  the  seve 
who  voted  against  secession  when  the  State  seceded. 

SECESSIONISTS  IN  THE  WAR. 

I  have  noticed,  not  only  in  my  county,  but  all  over  the  State,  thi 
the  secessionists  were  the  last  men  to  go  into  the  war  and  the  first  i 
get  out  when  they  did  go  in. .  Colonel  Johns,  whom  I  have  spoken  c 
is  a  democrat,  and  fought  through  the  war.  Colonel  Nelson  was  a  Uni( 
man. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  your  father  go  into  the  confederate  army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
raised  a  regiment.  While  he  was  serving  in  the  field  hewaselect( 
judge,  and  resigned  and  came  home,  and  was  on  the  supreme  bench 
the  State  when  the  surrender  took  place. 

BiXJBDEKS  OF  NEGBOES  UNPUNISHED. 

Q.  Has  the  State  government  made  any  effort  to  suppress  these  di 
turbances? — A.  It  has  not.  Down  there  in  Amite  County  they  thii 
nothing  of  killing  of  a  negro,  because  nobody  ever  attempts  to  am 
them  for  doing  it.  Last  Sunday  night  I  learned  they  went  to  the  hoa 
of  a  negro  named  De8hields,and  called  him  to  the  door.  Deshields  woo 
not  go,  and  his  wife  went,  and  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  house.  Whi 
his  wife  went  to  the  window  she  saw  a  man  dodging  around  the  come 
and  she  went  back  and  told  Deshields  that  there  were  some  men  thei 
and  he  got  frightened  and  lifted  up  a  plank  in  the  floor  that  he  hi 
loosened  before  that  to  make  his  escape,  and  got  under  the  house  ai 
attempted  to  crawl  out  the  back  way  5  and  they  ran  upon  him,  four 
them,  and  shot  him  to  death. 

Q.  What  were  they,  white  men  or  black  men  ? — A.  White  men.  Tb 
went  off,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  lerret  out  who  they  were. 

Q.  Wbat  other  murders  or  shootings  have  occurred  there! — A.  Tl 
is  about  the  third  or  fourth  killing  since  the  election.  There  was  c 
negro  killed  on  the  day  after  the  election.  I  was  asked  this  morning  b 
gentleman  to  give  him  the  address  of  Keuben  McKendrick,  and  I  t 
him  that  was  the  last  thing  that  I  could  tell  him,  as  he  was  not  in  t 
world,  from  the  best  information  1  had,  and  that  it  was  the  gene 
impression  that  he  had  been  killed. 

Q.  Was  he  a  representative  from  this  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fi 
Amite  County. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  he  disappeared  ? — A.  Several  weeks. 

Q.  Has  any  person  been  arrested  for  any  of  these  murders  or  a& 
sinations  If — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  reward  offered  by  Governor  Ai 
for  Jackson,  who  started  all  this  diflQculty  on  the  border,  and  he  ' 
at  the  meeting  of  the  clubs  when  I  carried  this  letter  of  Gen< 
George's.  I  saw  him,  and  spoke  to  him  there  that  day;  but  the  sh< 
made  no  attempt  to  arrest  him,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  he  will. 


bis  than  almost  anything  «lse  iu  my  lite. 

>o  ,voD  think  that  by  a  stern,  Tigoroti^  and  lionest  nd ministration 

power  of  law  that  thing  can  be  stoiipeil  * —  A.  I  think  that  ftssas- 

'D  would  stop  iu  a  mouth.     I  thiok  tliat  is  the  only  way  that  they 

Dtrol  it. 

K.K  yo»i  well  aci^uainted  with  the  people  of  that  section,  and  with 

eetiugsT — A.  1  am  a»  well  ac^iuatnted  with  the  habits  and  feel- 

'  the  people  in  that  wjnntry  as  anybody. 

f  the  aatborities  of  the  State  of  Missisisippi  shall  do  their  duty  by 

iintunotty  there  that  you  have  described,  as  tlwy  are  empowered 

laws  ot  tbe  State  to  do,  can  they  stop  this  state  of  things ! — A. 

woald  do  it,  they  could. 

hia  condition  ot  afluirs  that  you  have  spoken  of  existed  in  1875  ? — 
i,  sirj  but  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  as  bad  as  it  is  now,  I 

he  things  tbat  you  have  described  iu  reganl  toKedmood  and  the 

curred  in  tbe  fall  of  1S75 1 — A.  Yea,  sir, 

'hat  was  nnder  one  State  administration t—A.  Yes,  sir;  under 

.nd  then  a  new  Administration  came  on,  on  the  first  of  last  Jan- 
-A.  Yes,  sir;  the  officers  were  installed  then.  These  men  who 
)wn  to  have  committed  these  murders  have  never  been  arrested. 
Jackson  has  been  tliere  iu  town  several  time^  and  the  sherilf 
de  uo  attempt  to  arrest  him  at  all. 

.nd  that,  DCither  under  the  admiuistration  of  1875  nor  nnder  the 
stration  of  187G,  liave  any  stern  and  prompt  steps  been  taken  to 
end  to  this  matter  I — A.  Mo,  sir ;  uo  steps  taken  whatever. 
int  yoa  believe  that,  if  tbe  laws  of  the  State  were  efficiently  ose- 
order  can  be  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Slate  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
ay  this:  that  I  don't  believe  that  tbe  sheriff  ot  Amite  County  now 
;ec  a  posse  to  arrest  these  men.  Hence  assistance  would  have  to 
ight  ill  from  elsewhere  to  enforce  tbe  laws. 

00  know,  of  course,  tbat  by  the  laws  of  tbe  State  the  governor 

1  tbe  whole  force  of  the  State  to  his  asssist^tnce  if  he  will  ask  for 
.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  don't  think,  even  if  they  were  arrested,  we  could 
iry  to  convict  them. 
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Q.  That  is  down  Id  the  southwest  corner,  next  to  the  Louisiana  linel 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  in  this  locality,  this  East  Feliciana  district,  where  this  m 
Powers  makes  it  his  headquarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  Powers  had  st? 
away  from  Mississippi,  I  don't  think  there  would  have  been  as  mu 
trouble  as  there  has  been.  I  reported  the  thing  to  the  fci'and  jury  he 
and  they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  oft 
country  would  think  it  a  godsend  if  he  was  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  He  is  a  dangerous  character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

POWEES'S  LIFE  DURINa  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Describe  his  life  during  the  war. — A.  Powers,  when  I  first  kn 
him,  had  charge  of  what  we  call  buttermilk  cavalry.  Most  of  his  m< 
I  think,  were  deserters  from  the  confederate  army — the  fellows  tl 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  fighting.  He  was  speculating  all  the  time 
cx)tton.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  tolling  all  the  cotton  that  came  ii 
Baton  Ronge,  and  if  the  owners  of  the  cotton  didn't  pay  what  he ' 
manded  of  them  as  toll,  he  would  confiscate  it  all.  There  was  a  Nor 
ern  man  came  down  there  about  the  time  that  I  returned  from  the  An 
of  the  Tepnessee,  which  was  in  1864, 1  think — My  father,  hearing  tl 
I  was  sick,  came  up  there  to  see  me,  and  see  if  he  could  not  get  a  f 
lough  for  me ;  but  I  was  under  age,  and  could  not  get  a  furlough. 
I  took  my  discharge,  with  the  expectation  of  coming  back  when  I 
covered.  1  was  then  only  16  years  of  age.  A  short  time  after  I  retun 
home  I  got  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  Powers's  men,  one  of  whoi 
had  known  before  I  went  into  the  Army.  He  had  been  a  schoolm 
of  mine.  He  told  me  just  what  sort  of  fellows  Powers  had  under  hi 
that  they  never  did  any  fighting,  but  watched  around,  and  whe 
Federal  scout  came  down  from  around  Port  Hudson  they  would  kill  b 
As  I  was  going  to  say,  this  Northern  man  bought  a  large  amonnl 
cotton,  and  he  was  overtaken  by  Powers  on  the  Port  Hudson  ro 
This  man  had  a  very  fine  pair  of  alligator-skin  boots  on,  which  Povp 
took  a  fancy  to,  and  he  made  him  pull  them  off,  and  took  them  hims 
and  wore  them  around  the  country  for  a  long  time.  But  that  was 
the  worst  of  it.  He  took  this  man  and  put  him  adrift  on  a  log  in 
Mississippi  River,  without  boots  or  hat  on,  and  he  was  picked  up  n 
Fort  Adams  by  some  parties  in  a  skiff,  and  brought  aboard  a  Fed< 
gunboat. 

Q.  Then  this  man  is  a  ruffian  and  an  outlaw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  his  place  of  residence  in  Jackson,  La.?^— A.  Yes, 
He  is  drunk  a  part  of  the  time.  He  flourished  around  Clinton,  La.,  p 
cipally. 

NO  LAW  IN  THE  LOUISIANA  BORDER. 

Q.  Has  he  never  been  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana  at  all 
A.  No,  sir.  If  Louisiana  has  got  any  law  I  don't  know  it.  I  was  c 
there  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  seems  to  be  utterly  without  law  or  ord 

Q.  This  section  of  the  country  is  remote  from  the  railways  f — A.  '^ 
sir ;  entirely.  That  is  the  great  trouble.  There  is  no  chance  to  get 
there  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  sparsely  settled  ! — A.  Very  sparsely  settled  until  yon 
down  toward  the  river.    Around  Jackson,  La.,  it  is  rather  thickly 
tied ;  but  I  don't  think  that  Powens  lives  in  Jackson,  but  about  ei 
miles  from  there. 

JACKSON'S  GANG. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  the  chiefs 
ruling  spirits  of  this  condition  of  affairs  down  in  the  lower  eu( 
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Amite  Coanty? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  could  not  possibly 
tell  jon  how  inany.  I  soppose  if  you  picked  out  ten  or  fifteen  of  those 
desperate  characters,  the  whole  thing  would  stop.  Yes,  and  I  would  go 
farther  than  that,  and  say  that  if  Jackson  and  Powers  were  arrested, 
this  whole  thing  would  stop.  I  told  the  United  States  grand  jury  here 
tbat  if  they  would  arrest  those  two  men,  the  whole  thing  would  quiet 
down.  General  Dedrick,  the  district  attorney,  took  down  my  testi- 
iDooy,  and  said  it  was  the  strongest  case  he  ever  listened  to ;  and  yet 
tbey  refused  to  indict.  My  testimony  was  also  corroborated  by  Dr, 
StraoD,  who  was  with  me  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  was  on  my 
staff  also. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  names  of  these  ten  or  fifteen  men  whose 
anest,  you  think,  would  put  an  end  to  this  business  ? — A.  The  next 
vom  man  alter  Powers,  down  in  Louisiana,  is  Moses  Jackson,  who  is 
tbe  bead  of  that  club  in  this  State,  and  then  Dr.  Tom  Jackson,  his  half- 
brotber,  who  was  cashiered  from  the  army  during  the  war,  and  he  was 
tbetirbt  man  in  the  county,  the  first  citizen,  that  joined  the  republican 
party.  He  was  Parker's  best  friend  on  every  occasion,  until  beaten  by 
Barrett  Jackson  was  a  delegate  here  yesterday  to  tbe  democratic 
State  convention.  He  lives  eight  miles  below  Liberty.  He  has  never 
tlone  anything  until  recently. 

Q.  What  share  had  he  in  these  transactions  that  you  have  men- 
tiouedf— A.  He  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  getting  up 
tbe  eicitement  against  Parker.  He  asked  me  what  I  would  do  in  the 
f^ent  of  their  trying  to  make  away  with  Parker.  I  told  him  I  was  able 
to  protect  him.  He  promised  me  to  let  them  alone  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

^  Jackson  is  the  man  whom  you  consider  to  be  really  the  chief  out- 
law in  Amite  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  president  of  the  club  there,  I 
doq't  know  that  at  heart  he  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  has  no  sense.  He  has 
Qianaged  the  thing  so  badly  that  he  has  got  these  desperate  characters 
stirred  up  and  cannot  control  them  at  all. 

Q.  W^ere  there  disturbances  until  after  the  election  ! — A.  I  just  spoke 
of  those  disturbances  that  occurred  in  the  southern  poi1;ion  of  the 
coonty  and  the  animosity  that  was  excited  against  Parker.  That  was 
in  October  that  Parker  went  down  to  make  a  colored  candidate  with- 
<lfaw  from  the  campaign.  This  killing  occurred  at  Eose  Hill,  in  Octo- 
Wrsome  time. 

Q.  Do  these  desperadoes,  such  men  as  Frank  Powers,  care  whom 
tbey  shoot  or  whom  they  kill  or  whose  property  they  take  ? — ^A,  No, 
tbey  don't 

y.  Are  they  not,  then,  simply  robbers  ! — A.  They  are  nothing  else 
W  robbers ;  they  are  regular  thieves  and  robbers.  That  is  what  I 
iwve  looked  upon  Frank  Powers  as  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  Frank  Powers's  character  there  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  his  reputation  on  the  Mississippi  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He 
^tnes  into  Mississippi  and  these  Mississippians  uphold  him  and  side 
»ith  him. 

Q.  Are  not  these  men  a  terror  to  the  property-owners  and  tax-payers 
<>ftbe  county  t — A.  They  are.  The  good  citizens  down  there  are  act- 
^lly  afraid  to  open  their  mouths.  I  might  bring  a  hundred  men  here 
^roffl  the  county  that  I  might  name  that  know  more  than  I  know,  but 
tbe  committee  could  not  get  a  single  thing  out  of  them  for  the  reason 
^bat  they  know  very  well  that  the  mob  woukl  get  after  them  if  they 
testified. 
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Q.  18  this  a  question  of  political  party  or  a  question  of  law  and  order? 
— A.  I  tbink  it  is  more  a  question  of  law,  because  tbey  have  got  no 
white  republicans  down  there  now,  or  if  there  are  any  they  would  be 
afraid  to  own  it. 

A  MEXICAN  STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 

I  imagine  this  state  of  things  there  is  something  similar  to  Mex- 
ico. I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  Mexico,  but  from  what  I 
have  read  and  heard  of  that  country,  anybody  who  can  get  fifteen  or 
twenty  desperate  fellows  at  his  heels  can  do  as  he  pleases ;  and  tbat  is 
about  the  way  it  is  down  there  in  the  lower  part  of  Amite  County. 
They  have  organized  clubs  in  every  community.  This  thing  has  spread 
itself,  like  a  contagious  disease,  all  over  the  county.  They  have  se- 
lected the  worst  characters,  too,  for  this  central  club,  and  they  go  there 
and  do  just  what  they  please.  If  the  editor  of  this  paper,  the  South- 
ern Herald,  comes  out  with  something  that  they  don't  like,  they  wait 
upon  him  and  tell  him  that  he  must  do  as  they  want  him  to. 

Q.  It  is  mob-law  f — A.  Nothing  but  mob-law,  and  in  its  worst  form, 
too. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Pike  County  ! — A.  There  has  never  been  any  dis- 
turbance there  except  what  wa«  caused  by  the  drunUen  rowdies  from 
Amite  County.  Colonel  Jackson,  who  is  a  man  of  no  sense  or  caution 
whatever,  lets  everything  out,  and  he  told  me  that  when  Frith  and 
Green  went  back  to  Amite  County  they  tried  to  stir  up  all  these  clubs. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  Frith  and  Green  were. — A.  Frith  is  nobody ;  Green  is 
a  worthless,  drunken  fellow.  They  have  since  then  kicked  him  out  of 
the  clubs  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination  and  attempt  at  riot. 

Q.  Are  they,  then,  in  any  degree  above  the  low  desperadoes  of  any 
place! — A.  No,  they  are  just  about  the  same,  only  they  are  men  that 
have  no  courage  to  do  anything  themselves. 

Q.  Have  they  any  property  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anycharacterf — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  trouble  with  all  these  fellovs. 
They  have  got  so  poor  they  are  just  desperate  and  don't  care  what  they 
do.  They  have  lost  their  property  in  the  war,  and  since  then  have  been 
idle,  and  lying  around  the  bar-rooms  drinking  whisky,  and  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  every  day.  A  man  from  Amite  County  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  some  of  those  low  fellows  there  with  new  horses  and  guns 
and  pistols  and  saddles  that  they  had  taken  from  the  people  in  Wilkin- 
son County  during  the  last  fighting. 

Q.  How  many  miles  from  the  railroad  is  Liberty  f — A.  24  miles  to 
Liberty  and  16  miles  from  there  to  Eose  Hill.  In  that  region  there  are 
some  terribly  bad  characters.    [Referring  to  the  map  of  the  State.] 

Q.  Show  what  you  call  the  lawless  portion  of  that  county. — A.  Tal- 
bot is  about  as  bad  as  any  of  them — Rose  Hill  and  Centreviile. 

Q.  Taking  the  rest  of  the  county  outside  of  these  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  townships,  do  you  consider  it  in  a  state  of  law  and  order! — A.  The 
communities  in  the  rest  of  the  county  are  perJectly  quiet.  There  are 
some  bad  men  there  in  many  of  the  precincts,  because  they  have  got 
delegates  to  the  club  from  every  precinct  in  the  county.  A  decent  man 
would  not  go  into  that  club.  Colonel  Johns  and  Colonel  Nelson,  and 
men  of  their  character,  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  In  that  county,  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  com- 
prised in  what  you  term  the  bad  element! — A.  If  you  will  take  fifty 
characters  out  of  there,  I  would  say  that  the  county  was  pretty  free  from 
that  element;  but  then  these  fifty  characters  control  at  least  three  or 
four  hundred  more.    Moses  Jackson  could  get  probably  600  men  to  fol- 
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mywhere.    When  this  trouble  occurred  in  Wilkinson  Connty, 
me  that  there  were  three  or  lour  hundred  men  went  down 

re  are  something  over  four  thousand  white  people  in  Amite 
[lonsand  and  some  hundreds  of  black  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ing  out  these  fifty  men  that  you  believe  control  these  other  three 
iiudred  men,  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  rest  of  that 
ty  ? — A.  Law  abiding,  1  should  think,  and  in  favor  of  peace  and 
iiit  I  do  not  think  peace  will  ever  be  restored  in  that  county 
je  leaders  are  controlled.  These  fellows  stay  down  there  on  the 
eea  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  they  have  couriers  and  can 
any  one  is  coming  after  them  and  will  immediately  cross  over 
?r.  Of  course  you  cannot  follow  them  there  and  take  them 
I  requisition ;  and  have  got  to  get  an  officer  to  go  there. 
I  stated  that  after  these  things  occurred  at  Liberty,  the  legis- 
it  down  an  investigating  committee,  and  you  used  the  phrase 
te  made  a  great  howl  about  it!" — A.  O,  no;  I  meant  some  of 
Qocrats  in  Summit  made  a  great  howl  about  it  because  they  got 
m  Kedmond. 

UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  OBJECTED  TO. 

I  they  object  to  the  investigation? — A.  No,  sir;  to  Redmond's 
these  troops  there. 

0  made  objection  to  them! — A.  All  of  them, 
yon  say  that  there  was  a  committee  of  investigation  appoint- 
Yes,  sir;    the  business  of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain 
Redmond  was  justified  in  sending  for  these  troops  or  not. 
ras  the  presence  of  the  troops  that  caused  them  to  object ! — 
jir. 

s  there  any  report  made! — A.  They  made  a  report  that  Eed- 
s  not  justified  in  sending  for  troops;  that  the  difficulty  was*  a 
one,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  been  driven 
connty. 

at  evidence  did  they  have  before  them  of  that  fact  f — A.  I 
:o  that  fact  before  them,  and  Mr.  Garner  and  others  testified 
3ie  thing. 

the  other  hand,  what  did  they  prove! — A.  I  did  not  hear  all 
Qony.    They  finally  got  to  squabbling  whether  they  should  sit 
ed  doors,  and  sat  after  that  with  closed  doors, 
at  became  of  your  testimony  ! — A.  They  have  it  here,  I  sup- 

8  any  action  taken  on  it  hero  by  the  legislature  ! — A.  Well, 
ik  they  reported  that  Eedmoud  was  not  justified  in  sending  for 

lo  composed  that  committee! — A.  The  subcommittee  came 
t  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Koan,  from  Oopiah  County;  Shat- 
an  Wilkinson  County ;  and  McNair,  from  Lincoln  County. 

JACKSON'S  BAND. 

» this  Moses  Jackson  a  band  of  his  men  ! — A.  This  club;  he  is 

tent. 

10  is  Legant ! — A.  A  man  in  Louisiana ;  keeps  a  store  just  across 

the  same  class  as  this  man  Powers! — A.  He  has  no  influence, 
a  desperate  character.    He  is  not  very  well  known  in  that 
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coQDty,  as  hQ  has  not  been  there  a  great  deal.    He  is  great  friend  of 
Jackson's. 

WILLIAM  DESHIELDS  IS  ASSASSINATED. 

Q.  What  was  this  man  Deshields,  that  you  speak  oft — A.  William 
Deshields  was  a  colored  man,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
He  was  considered  a  very  bad  negro.  He  went  to  the  sheriff  a  short 
time  ago  and  wanted  permission  to  organize  a  republican  club.  The 
sheriff  advised  him  not  to  do  it.  As  I  have  before  said,  last  Sanday 
night  a  party  of  white  men  went  to  his  house,  called  him  out,  and  shot 
him  dead.    There  was  no  clew  to  the  murderers,  and  no  one  was  arrested. 

Q.  Was  he  re-elected  last  fall  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  republi- 
can elected  on  the  ticket  in  Amite  County  at  the  last  election,  except 
one. 

Q.  The  board  of  supervisors  control  the  finances  of  the  countyt- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  William  Deshields  wa«  one  of  that  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  was  that  board  composed  f — A.  Four  negroes  and  one 
white  man. 

(j.  Were  any  of  them  fit  for  the  placet — A.  No,  sir;  all  ignorant 
men. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  row  at  the  election  in  Rose  Hill,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  one  had  discovered  a  black  man  in  the  act  of  putting  two 
votes  doubled  together  into  the  ballot-box  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  inspector  that  opened  the  tickets  as  they  were 
handed  in  ? — A.  This  man  Haynes,  that  the  democratic  club  put  in. 

Q.  He  opened  the  ballot  ? 

FRAUD  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  demanded  of  the  inspectors  that  they  should  throw 
out  that  box  when  they  came  to  count  the  votes,  but  they  were  over- 
awed next  day  by  the  mob  and  would  not  act.  It  was  a  fraud,  no  doubt 
about  that,  at  that  particular  box ;  everybody  is  willing  to  concede  that 
There  are  generally  about  four  hundred  colored  votes  and  two  hundred 
white  votes.  It  usually  returned  about  two  hundred  republican  majority; 
but  these  desperate  white  fellows  got  to  riding  about  nights  and  shoo^ 
ing  into  the  negroes'  houses ;  but  the  negroes  were  in  a  majority  on  that 
day.  The  whites  came  to  the  polls  armed ;  but  the  negroes  came  un- 
armed. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  votes  that  were  changed  by  that  man 
being  at  the  polls  and  by  this  misconduct! — A.  Do  you  mean  Powers 
coming  in  there  f 

Q.  Was  that  not  after  the  election! — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  forty  or 
fifty  negroes  that  hadn't  voted. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  Powers  with  him  ! — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  didn't 
count  them ;  I  was  jerked  into  a  room  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Texan.  He 
and  I  had  been  in  the  same  brigade  in  the  war.  His  name  was  BiU 
Linsy ;  he  was  deputy  sheriff  at  that  box. 

Q.  Where  does  this  Col.  B.  P.  Johns  live  ! — A.  In  Liberty.    He  is 
is  representing  Amite  County  now  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  him  as  a  very  worthy  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't 
know  of  a  man  that  stands  higher  in  the  State  than  he ;  a  temperate^ 
moral  man  in  every  respect ;  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  highly  educated^ 
and  a  good  lawyer.  Colonel  Nelson  is  also  a  man  that  is  thought  t* 
great  deal  of. 

Q.  Colonel  Johns  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  force  of  white  men,  anJ 
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■esieting  this  mob,  as  you  term  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  that  we  should 
-aise  the  meu  and  make  a  stand,  and  whip  Powers ;  that  it  was  a  great 
mtrage  for  a  man  like  Powers  to  come  there  into  Mississippi  and  inter- 
fere with  the  election. 

Q.  Johns  is  a  leading  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  views  of  Mr.  Johns  concurred  in  by  the  property-owners 
iDd  tax-payers  of  the  county  f — A.  They  are;  but  this  mob  rules  every- 
biflg.  Tbey  would  not  let  Colonel  Johns  speak ;  and  talked  once  of 
nakiug  him  come  down  from  the  canvass  because  he  was  too  liberal  for 
:bein.    He  was  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Herald. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sattbrd  was  summoned  here  from  Amite  County, 
md  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  he  testifies  and  testifies  truth- 
oUy,  be  will  be  imperiled  when  he  goes  back.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
biuk  about  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  McDonald 
lear  Mfbat  you  have  to  say  about  it. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  think  he  will.    I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe  for  me 

0  go  back  if  they  knew  what  I  have  testified. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  think  I  will  not  call  him ;  I  do  not  want  to  take 
be  responsibility. 

The  Witness.  This  club  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  every- 
ody  who  came  up  here  and  testified  before  the  grand  jury  to  ascertain 
rbat  they  testified  to. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  many  men  took  part  in  this  attempt  to  compel  the  men  who 
ad  testified  before  the  grand  jury  to  divulge  their  testimony  f — A.  I  ex- 
ect  that  Colonel  Nelson  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  men  who  waited 
[)on  hi;*  nephew  to  learn  what  he  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury. 
Q.  How  many  are  there  concerned  in  that! — A.  You  see  1  have  not 
een  there  since  the  election  except  to  carry  General  George's  letter 
jwn  there,  and  1  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  except  what  is  told 
«  by  men  who  come  from  there. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THESE  OUTRAGES. 

Q.  I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  who  and  how  many  of  them  there  are 
bo  are  responsible  for  these  outrages.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
rcater  portion  of  what  you  have  said  is  what  others  have  said  to  you  ? — 
-  No,  sir ;  I  have  told  you  just  what  I  know,  and  I  am  now  trying  to 
eep  from  telling  what  others  have  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  sub-committee  of  three  who  were  appointed  to  in- 
estigate  the  Kedmond  affair,  and  you  mentioned  the  gentlemen  who 
omposed  that  sub-committee;  were  they  republicans  or  democrats! — A. 
ivo  democrats  and  one  republican.  McNair  and  Shattuck  wrote  this 
«8tiinony  for  me  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  copied  from  my  testi- 
&OQy  taken  down  there.    Shattuck  is  a  liberal  republican  and  McKair 

1  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  many  persons  are  understood  to  be  connected  with  these 
dnbe  ot  which  you  have  spoken  f — A.  Each  club  comprises  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five men,  sometimes  mor6.  Of  course  they  could  not  get  that  num- 
^  of  men  to  follow  them,  for  some  of  them  have  got  too  much  sense  to 
80  into  such  a  thing.  They  selected  their  worst  men  to  do  these  things. 
Jackson  could  get  lour  or  five  hundred  men  at  any  time,  I  suppose,  if 
^«re  was  any  row  kicked  up  out  there  between  the  whites  and  blacks, 
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which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbaDces  there.  But  yoa  cant 
get  these  men  to  go  and  fight  white  men.  They  wouIdn^t  go  and  fight 
their  equals ;  none  of  them  would  do  it.  They  are  all  cowardly  unless 
they  have  got  numbers  to  impose  on  you. 

SAFETY  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  colored  people  down  there  as  being  safe  from 
attacks  of  these  desperate  characters  ! — A.  Not  if  those  fellows  take  a 
notion  to  make  away  with  them.  If  they  don't  like  a  negro,  and  he 
don't  leave  the  country,  he  is  pretty  apt  to  be  killed.  That  is  something 
very  difficult  to  prevent,  because  you  don't  know  when  the}"  are  going 
to  do  it  There  is  a  large  stretch  of  country  there  which  is  thinly  set- 
tled, where  these  fellows  can  dodge  about,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  when  they  are  going  to  go  for  any  one. 


AURELIUS  S.  PARKER— AMITE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  15, 1876. 
AuRELius  S.  Parkeb  sworn  and  examined. 

BECOBD  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Kow,  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  during  the  year  1875  prior  to  the  mouth  of 
November! — A.  In  Liberty,  Amite  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  resided  there! — A.  Since  May  20,  1869. 

Q.  W^hat  public  office,  if  any,  did  you  hohi  in  that  county  ! — A.  I  was 
appointed,  when  I  went  there,  by  General  Ames,  who  was  at  that  time 
military  governor  of  the  State,  as  sheriff,  and  in  the  November  follow- 
ing I  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  held  that  office  for  two  years; 
and  also  held  the  position  as  sheriff  until  the  election  for  county  officers. 
In  1869  there  were  no  county  officers  except  appointed  ones,  and  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  an  election ;  coneequently,  we  elected  only 
members  of  the  legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  and  that  was 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  This  legislature  made  provision 
for  an  election  of  county  officers,  and  when  that  election  came  on  I  rau 
for  sheriff'  again,  and  was  elected. 

Q.  Then  you  held  the  office  of  sheriff  from  1869  up  to  what  date  ! — A 
The  1st  of  January,  1876. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Liberty,  Amite  County  ! — A.  I  left  there  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday — the  first  Tuesday  of  November. 

the  condition  of  AMITE  COUNTY. 

Q.  You  can  state  what  the  condition  of  the  county  was  during  the 
last  political  canvass  prior  to  the  election,  as  to  its  being  orderly  or 
disorderly  ! — A.  You  mean  the  canvass  of  1875  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Its  normal  condition  had  been  peaceable  and  orderly 
until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  the  election,  and  the  only  disturb- 
ance then  was  the  visiting  of  the  houses  of  colored  men  by  white 
Xmrties  in  the  night. 
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COLORED  aiEN  ADVISED  NOT  TO  REGISTER. 

Q.  Wbat  was  generally  done  in  those  eases  ! — A.  It  was  their  custom 
to  call  the  colored  man  out  and  ask  him  if  he  was  going  to  register, 
^is  commenced  shortly  previous  to  the  registration,  which  was  proba- 
l)ly  about  forty-five  days  before  the  election.  If  a  colored  man  said  he 
-vas  going  to  register,  they  advised  him  not  to.  If  he  was  still  deter- 
SDined  in  bis  statement  that  he  was  going  to  register,  they  would  tell 
liiffl  that  if  be  did  register  he  could  not  vote.  But  this  had  no  effect, 
ma  it  was  the  first  time  that  this  thing  had  happened  in  the  county,  and 
Ib^y  had  no  fears.  After  the  registration  they  continued  this  same 
thing,  and  told  them  that  they  could  not  vote  5  and  if  they  were  very 
jiersisitent  that  they  were  going  to  vote,  they  would  threaten  them  that 
ihey  would  take  their  lives  if  they  voted,  and  that  they  could  not  vote 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

THE  LIVES  OF  PROSIINENT  COLORED  VOTERS  THREATENED. 

In  some  cases  they  would  tell  the  colored  men,  "You  had  better  dig 
jour  grave  on  Monday" — the  election  was  on  Tuesday — **  You  had  bet- 
ter spend  Monda^^  digging  a  grave  for  yourself  if  you  intend  to  vote, 
for  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  live." 

Q.  How  general  was  that  threat  throughout  the  county  f — A.  In 
about  half  the  county.  These  visits  were  made  to  the  more  prominent 
negroes'  houses — to  the  houses  of  the  officers  of  these  negro  clubs. 
Threats  were  made  also  very  generally,  and  without  any  hesitation,  that 
if  any  republican  officers  or  republican  candidates  were  elected  that  they 
woold  not  be  allowed  to  live  and  hold  the  place.  I  have  heard  such 
threats  as  that  myself;  not  addressed  directly  to  me,  but  within  my 
liearing,  where  they  were  met  together  in  little  knots  or  crowds  and 
vere  talking  loudly. 

Q.  Were  these  visits  made  to  the  negroes  during  the  night! — A«  Yes, 
*ir;  in  every  case  nearly.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  of  a  case  where  they 
made  a  visit  in  the  day-time.  The  parties  who  made  these  visits  were 
not  known  by  the  colored  men  whom  they  visited.  They  would  come 
imiD  a  neighborhood  like  this  and  go  seven  or  eight  or  ten  miles,  where 
they  were  not  known,  and  visit  negroes  that  could  not  recognize  them  if 
tbey  should  come  close  to  them ;  and  so  they  changed  about  through 
the  country. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  In  the  town  of 
Libertv. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  candidate  for  office  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  sheriff— a  can- 
didate for  re-election. 

Q.  What  occurred  in  Liberty  on  election-day,  in  the  evening,  with 
eference  to  the  election  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  We  had  as  quiet  an 
leetioo  in  the  town  of  Liberty  as  they  have  ever  had  there,  I  reckon. 

THE  CENTRAL  (DEMOCRATIC)   CLUB  FORMED. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  leave  the  county  ! — A.  Some  six  or  seven 
eeks  previous  to  the  election  there  was  a  call  issued  for  all  men  who 
ere  opfiosed  to  the  radical  republican  party  to  meet  i«f  Liberty  on  a 
^rtaiD  day.  That  meeting  was  on  Monday,  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
eeiioo,  I  think;  however,  I  am  not  positive.  Some  four  or  five  hun- 
ned  people  came  into  town  under  that  call  and  organized  what  they 
ilkfii  a  Central  Olnb,  and  they  held  their  meetings  in  secret.  They  took 
>wo  the  names  of  all  the  persons  present.  They  held  a  meeting  on 
luuday  and  arranged  to  meet  again  two  weeks  from  that  time.  They 
;&2ksed  8ome  vioient  resolutions  there,  but  I  didn't  learn  what  they  were. 
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They  bad  their  first  two  meetings  in  the  Masonic  lodge-room,  but  at  the 
third  meeting  there  was  too  large  an  attendance  for  that  hall,  and  they 
met  in  the  courtroom, over  my  office.  They  passed  some  very  violent 
resolutions  on  that  occasion. 

ORDERED  TO  LEAVE  THE  COUNTY  OR  BE  SHOT. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  resolutions  f — A.  Most  of  them  were 
aimed  at  me  personally  more  than  anybody  else;  but,  of  course,  they 
were  oi>posed  to  other  republican  officers.  There  was  one  resolution,  in 
particular,  that  they  shpuld  take  me  out  of  my  office  and  tar  and  feather 
me,  and  instruct  me  to  leave  the  county;  and  if  I  didn't  leave  the 
county,  then  the  next  time  they  would  take  me  out  and  shoot  me.  I 
learned  from  W.  L.  Hovey,  a  democrat,  that  that  resolution  was  pa^ed, 
He  has  always  been  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  we  had  always  bad  a 
great  many  business  dealings.  I  think  he  is  a  strict  democrat,  bathe 
voted  for  me  at  this  last  election,  notwithstanding  all  these  acts  of  the 
democrats.  At  that  time  he  staid  in  my  office,  because  he  thought  he 
might  bring  influence  enough  to  bear  to  prevent  them  carrying  out  any 
of  these  threats.  I  told  him  that  they  never  could  do  anything  of  the 
kind  to  me.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  they  came  down  there 
he  would  help  me  out;  and  that  was  the  reason  for  his  remaining  there. 
By  his  coming  downstairs  and  informing  me  of  this  resolution  after  it 
had  been  passed,  and  he  not  being  a  supporter  of  myself  politically,  I 
considered  that  the  Information  was  positive. 

AN  EFFORT  FOR  AN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES. 

All  the  district  nominations  in  the  county  had  been  made  previous  to 
this  time,  but  in  one  instance  we  wanted  to  make  a  change.  We  had 
nominated  a  colored  man  in  the  third  district  by  the  name  of  Hill,  who 
was  obnoxious  to  the  democrats,  and  justly  so,  I  think,  for  he  was  a  very 
ignorant  roan,  although  there  were  no  charges  of  corruption  against  him, 
or  that  he  had  done  any  wrong  act  officially.  I  went  to  Centerville,  the 
headquarters  of  the  democracy  of  the  county,  and  consulted  with  the 
leading  men  there,  democrats  and  republicans,  and  told  them  we  were 
going  to  withdraw  Hill.  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  name  a  man 
whom  I  thought  was  honorable,  and  who  would  treat  me  right  if  he  was 
elected — I  like  to  have  courtesy  extended  from  one  officer  to  another— 
I  would  try  and  have  him  nominated.  They  wanted  me  to  name  a  man, 
and  I  named  a  man  named  German,  a  democrat,  and  they  said  they 
were  satisfied  with  him. 

AN  ARMED   FORCE   RAISED   TO   PREVENT    THE  MEETING. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  on  Saturday  to  carry  out  this  card,  and 
nominate  German.    In  the  mean  time  the  democrats  had  raised  a  force 
of  men  at  this  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  which  was  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  county  seat.    They  stationed  these  men  all  along 
the  road,  and  declared  that  I  should  not  hold  this  meeting.    But  I  started 
out  with  Mr.  Yeandle  and  another  gentleman  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
as  we  got  within  about  three  miles  of  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held,  we  were  stopped  by  two  pickets.    They  halted  us  in  military 
style,  and  I  asked  what  they  meant.    They  said,  *' You  can't  come  np.*^ 
1  said,  "I  will  come  up,"  and  I  rode  right  up  to  them,  and  asked  them, 
"  What  does  this  mean?"    They  said,  "  We  have  got  some  men  back 
here,  and  you  shall  not  go  down  to  hold  this  meeting."    After  talking 
a  while  with  them,  1  told  them  it  was  no  use,  we  were  going ;  that  we 
must  go^  that  we  had  no  arms,  no  guns;  that  I  had  my  pistol  in  my 
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pocket;  and  that  neither  of  tbe  gentlemen  with  me  had  any  arms.  I 
requested  one  of  them  to  take  a  note  to  these  men  that  were  armed, 
telling  them  the  object  of  the  meeting.  They  took  the  note,  and  Moses 
Jackson,  the  leader  of  the  men  there,  came  back  with  the  messenger, 
who  bad  taken  the  note ;  and,  after  some  parleying,  be  consented  that  we 
should  come  down  within  about  a  mile  of  that  point,  and  then  take  a 
road  that  run  off  to  the  right,  and  take  a  circuitous  route  around  to  tbe 
point  we  wanted  to  reach.  We  could  do  nothing  else,  so  we  consented 
to  that  arrangement.  Jackson  said  if  we  went  down  the  regular  road 
be  would  not  guarantee  that  we  would  not  be  killed,  but  if  we  would  go 
the  other  way  he  would  go  down  with  us  and  protect  us.  We  had  to 
do  that  or  back  down.  We  went  there  and  had  our  meeting,  and  we 
put  up  the  man  that  we  had  agreed  to,  and  withdrew  Hill  j  and  German's 
was  on  our  ticket,  and  we  voted  for  him  on  election-day  without  a 
scratch  of  the  tickets.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  had  become  pretty 
sure  that  they  meant  to  ao  something  if  the  election  went  contrary  to 
their  desires. 

THE  ELECTION  TO  BE  PERMITTED,  BUT  REPUBLICAN  OFFICERS  TO  BE 

DRIVEN   AWAY  OR  KILLED. 

But  they  determined  at  about  the  last  of  their  meetings  before  the 
election  that  they  would  not  molest  us  until  after  the  election.  If  we 
carried  the  election  they  would  conduct  us  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  county  or  kill  us.  It  came,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  be 
DO  doubt  about  it.  They  had  detailed  six  men  to  kill  me,  provided  I 
was  elected.  On  the  night  of  the  election  I  remained  about  the  court- 
house until  12  o'clock,  or  some  time  after  that,  before  I  lelt  the  county. 
There  were  a  great  many  white  men  coming  into  town,  but  no  colored 
men,  except  those  who  lived  in  town.  I  consulted  with  Colonel  Johns, 
who  is  a  democrat  and  the  present  member  of  the  legislature  from  that 
place,  and  with  Colonel  Nelson,  and  with  other  gentlemen,  as  to  what 
was  going  on  ;  I  was  suspicious,  of  course.  They  told  me  that  there 
was  an  arrangement  that  all  ihe  democratic  clubs  through  the  county 
should  come  into  town  in  the  morning  armed,  and  in  cavso  the  republi- 
cans were  elected  they  were  going  to  lay  hold  of  us  in  some  way  or 
other.  We  talked  the  matter  over  for  an  hour  or  two.  Colonel  Johns 
said  that,  if  he  could  get  twenty-five  reliable  white  men  to  back  me, 
he  would  resist  them  when  they  came  in  the  morning,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  town  in  that  way.  Many  of  these 
men  that  were  expected  in  the  morning  were  from  Louisiana.  I  don't 
know  how  many,  but  a  good  many  of  them.  I  asked  him  when  they  ex- 
l^ected  these  men,  and  he  said  they  didn't  expect  them  at  all  before  sun- 
rise, but  they  might  come  in  at  any  moment.  I  asked  them  what  they  ad- 
vised me  to  do.  Colonel  Johns  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what  he  could 
do  about  raising  some  men.  Ue  did  doso  and  tailed.  He  said  there  was  not 
a  man  that  would  stand  by  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  we  should  leave 
and  stay  away  a  few  days.  Mr.  Yeandle,  who  was  the  chancery  clerk, 
arranged  to  go  into  the  country  and  stay  with  some  friends  of  his,  and 
Mr.  Kedmond  and  Dr.  Barrett  and  myself  arranged  to  have  horses 
hitched  up  and  to  go  to  Summit  and  go  over  to  Jackson.  We  would 
remain  there  for  a  while,  and  let  the  thing  blow  over.  They  said  that  it 
was  useless  to  undertake  to  fight  that  crowd  ;  that  we  three  men  couldn't 
defend  ourselves  against  them.  If  we  staid  and  were  killed,  it  would 
do  nobody  any  good,  and  the  negroes,  who  stood  up  for  us,  of  course 
they  would  be  killed;  and  we  considered  that  we  had  no  right  to  in- 
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Tolve  anybody  in  our  difficulties.  I  bave  raade  it  a  point  not  to  invoke 
tbe  negroes  in  any  of  these  political  difficulties.  I  never  bave  done  so. 
We  left  about  balfpast  12  o'clock.  They  bad  not  closed  tbe  repristration- 
books  at  ibat  time,  and  were  still  counting,  and  no  one  knew  that  we 
bad  left  except  Colonel  Johns  and  a  few  of  them  that  were  with  bim. 

WITNESS  CANNOT  LFVE  THERE,  AND  CANNOT  SELL  HIS  PROPERTY. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Have  you  returned  to  the  county  since  ? — A.  I  bave  been  there 
twice  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  returned  there  to  reside  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not!— A.  Because  I  don't  consider  that  I  could  live  there. 
I  own  ICO  acres  of  land  in  the  worst  part  of  the  county — where  these 
worst  people  live — and  I  can't  rent  that  lan^l  to  black  or  white.  They 
say  nobody  shall  live  on  that  land.  One  of  these  men,  who  belongs  to 
the  Central  Club,  ofifered  me  a  small  price  for  the  land,  and  I  accepted  the 
offer,  but  be  withdrew  bis  offer.  1  offered  it  to  another  gentleman  at 
the  same  price,  and  they  told  bim  it  he  bought  it  he  could  not  live 
there,  and  none  of  his  family  should  live  there;  and  be  wrote  me Irom 
New  Orleans  that  be  didn't  wisb  to  invest.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth  and 
good  standing,  was  born  and  raised  in  the  county,  and  stands  ]So.l  iu 
every  respect,  except  bis  politics,  which  is  republictm. 

THE  DISTURBANCE  AT   TOLER'S  PRECINCT. 

Q.  What  disturbance,  if  any,  occurred  in  the  county  on  election-day, 
from  your  own  knowledge  or  information  ! — A.  The  only  disturbance  at 
the  polls  anywhere  in  the  county  was  at  Kose  Hill  precinct  and  at  To- 
ler's  precinct,  near  Jackson's  place.  There  was  a  colored  man  at  Tolers 
who  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  or  United  States  in- 
spector, that  there  should  be  some  one  to  attend  the  election  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Representative  toCongress.  Thisman  wasaschool-teacheriu 
tbe  neighborhood,  and  there  was  a  white  man  appointed  as  United  States 
inspector  on  the  democratic  side.  A  man  named  Thompson  came  there 
with  arms,  and  tried  to  drive  this  colored  man  out,  so  the  man  stated  to 
me,  and  the  other  registrars  corroborated  his  statement.  Thompson  in- 
sisted on  this  colored  man  getting  out,  but  the  other  parties  interfered, 
and  finally  persuaded  him  to  put  his  gun  away  and  let  this  colored  man 
alone.  That  was  the  only  disturbance  at  that  place  except  loud  talking, 
whicb  didn't  amount  to  much. 

THE  DISTURBANCE  AT  ROSE  HILL. 

Q.  What  was  the  disturbance  at  Kose  Hill  ? — A.  I  bave  only  the 
statements  of  parties  who  were  there.  In  the  first  place  the  democratic 
registrars  and  additional  parties  induced  tbe  republican  registrar  to 
withdraw  so  that  they  could  appoint  an  outside  man.  Then  they  raised 
a  pressure  on  one  of  tbe  democratic  registrars  who  was  a  moderate 
man — Dr.  Straun,  a  physician  of  the  place,  a  finely-educated  man.  He 
is  a  man  of  high  temper  and  he  felt  insulted,  and  be  got  up  and  said 
that  he  didn't  want  to  hold  a  position  where  be  could  not  be  in  fellowship 
with  gentlemen,  and  they  could  appoint  whom  they  pleased ;  and  he 
withdrew.  That  was  in  the  morning.  The  election  went  off  quietly,  I 
understand,  until  late  in  the  evening,  vx  ben  Colonel  Powers,  from  Louis- 
iana, with  a  lot  of  men,  came  into  town.  He  said  that  they  bad  been  ii 
Wilkinson  County  and  that  they  bad  made  one  man  draw  down;  I  sup 
pose  withdraw,  they  meant;  and  that  they  now  came  there  to  regulau 
that  precinct;  and  they  created  a  disturbance  and  commenced  to  tin 


eeks;  then  they  held  them  every  Monday;  and  then  they  got  dowu 
I  weeks  again.    I  don't  know  how  olten  they  are  held  uow. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  C0MMITTKE3. 
miat  object  T — A.  They  state  that  their  oliject  is  to  be  a  sort  of 
ity  legislature  or  regulators.  They  attempt  to  supervise  and  leg- 
:hings  generally.  They  passed  a  resolution  that  any  man  \t1io 
^ed  bands,  ebonid  be  held  responsible  tor  the  depreilatioiiu  of 
bands;  that  snflicient  provisions  should  be  lelt  on  tbeir  plaees  so 
ie  handd  sbonld  not  be  compelled  to  steal,  and  that  the  owner  of 
»ce  Kbonid  be  present  himself  occasionally  and  give  the  place  his 
ral  supervision.    That  was  published   in  the  iSoutheru  Herald,  a 

which  circulated  everywhere  in  the  county.  They  regulated 
hiug  in  that  way.    The  club  appointed   an  editor  to  take  charge 

Sontbern  Uearld,  and  tbpy  put  a  man  in   there  and  be  run  it  a 
vbile,  and  be  got  to  see  that  the  conrso  they  were  pursuing  was 
>od  policy  and  showed  a  liltle  sense  in  his  editorials,  and  they  re- 
■d  him  to  withdraw  byaresolution.    But  he  has  large  and  influen- 
mily  connections  and  triends  there,  aud  they  conld  not  force  him 
gn  and  be  is  still  running  it.     His  name  is  llenry  Cappel. 
IDERED  TO   LEAVE  THE  COUNTY  FOB  POLITICAL  REASONS. 
iVhat  reason,  if  any,  did  they  assign  for  requiring  yon  to  leave 
nnty  T — A.  Political  reasons  ;  never  assigned  any  other. 
iVbat  reason  did  they  assign  for  requiring  Kedmond,  Dr.  Barrett, 
Ir.  Yeaudle  to  leave  t — A,  I  don't  know  of  any  reason,  except  a 
at  one.    They  claimed  that  I,  as  head  of  the  republican  party  in 
ODty,  controlled  the  colored  vote,  aud  that  we  all  worked  together 
trol  the  colored  vote,  and  that  the  colored  vote  should  not  have 
I  hereafter;  that  they  were  going  to  carry  the  election  by  fair 

if  they  conld,  and  by  foul  it'  they  must.  That  was  said  openly  by 
democrats.  They  have  never  accused  me  of  stealing  any  money, 
)g  anything  wrong  in  my  life.  No  such  accusation  as  that  ever 
lO  my  ears.  On  the  contrary,  Judge  Smiley,  wiio  is  now  Judge 
says  I  am  the  best  sheriff  that  he  ever  knew  in  his  life ;  and  be  ia 
•craL 

low  many  members  of  the  legislature  were  elected  from  Amite 
.-  last  fall ! — A.  One  renresentative  and  one  tloater.    There  is  a 
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NOT  SAFE  FOE  REPUBLICAN   OFFICIALS. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  Mr.  Eedmond  to  go  back  to  Amite  Coanty  to 
reside  f — A.  I  don't  tliink  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  perform  his  official  duties  there  with- 
out military  support  f — A.  As  United  States  collector  of  internal  rev- 
euiie  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  for  this  reason  :  I  have  not 
been  in  the  county  but  twice  since  the  election.  Parties  of  men  had 
waylaid  the  roads  at  night  when  I  had  been  in  the  country  speaking, 
and  expected  me  to  come  into  town.  In  neither  case  did  I  know  audi 
after  I  had  got  home.  I  had  come  home  in  a  different  direction  from 
what  I  went  out.  I  held  a  meeting  eight  miles  from  town  across  the 
Amite  Eiver,  and  I  returned  home  before  night,  because  I  had  an  en* 
gagement  to  meet  some  gentlemen  on  some  business  in  the  town ;  and 
patties  laid  out  there,  expecting  me  at  the  river  bridge,  until  12  o'clock 
at  night.  Some  colored  men  came  and  told  me  after  I  got  to  bed  that 
they  were  there.  I  went  down,  but  they  had  gone.  They  had  broken 
down  a  man's  field  and  fed  their  horses  there.  There  had  been,  I  should 
think,  thirty  horses  there. 

HOW  THE  COLOEED  VOTERS  WERE  INTIMIDATED 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  these  outrages  had  the  effect  of  in- 
timidating the  colored  voters. — A.  They  certainly  did,  sir.    I  am  sati^ 
fied  that  for  a  mouth  before  the  election  there  was  not  a  weekday  or  a 
Sunday  that  colored  people  didn't  come  to  my  residence  or  to  the  court- 
liouse,  and  tell  me  of  these  visits  to  their  houses,  and  ask  my  advice 
as  to  what  they  should  do,  and — did  I  think  they  would  be  killed,  and  all 
such  inquiries  as  that.    Of  course  I  encouraged  them  all  I  could.  I  will 
state  as  my  candid  opinion  that  there  were  no  less  than  five  hundred 
men  who  lay  in  the  woods  the  greater  part  of  the  night  before  the  election. 
They  would  stand  in  line  at  the  polls,  and  drop  asleep  standing  np^on 
account  of  not  having  had  sleep  the  previous  night.    These  democratic 
clubs  were  organized  into  squads,  and  each  of  these  squads  had  two  an- 
vils.   They  would  go  to  a  little  rising  place  in  the  road,  and  put  these 
anvils  down,and  shoot  them  off'  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  shoot  their  shot- 
guns, yell,  and  go  on,  and  stop  a  mile  perhaps  farther  on,  and  repeat  the 
same  thing  again.    We  could  hear  it  in  every  direction  from  town,  and 
it  sounded  just  like  war  times.    The  colored  people,  when  these  sqnads 
would  be  approaching  them,  shooting  and  yelling,  would  of  course 
imagine  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them,  and  they  would  slip  out  and 
get  into  the  woods,  and  lay  hid  until  morning.    In  the  morning  they 
came  in  one  at  a  time,  and  found  out  no  one  had  been  killed.    This  was 
done  on  the  night  before  the  election,  and  finding  out  that  nothing 
serious  had  been  done,  and  that  this  was  only  a  trick  to  frighten 
them,  they  came  up  to  the  polls  and  voted,  and  we  polled  a  larger  vote 
than  we  had  polled  before  since  the  war^  both  democratic  and  repub- 
lican. 

COLONEL  POWERS'  REGULATORS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Then  this  disturbance  that  you  speak  of,  and  this  intended  intim* 
idation,  failed  in  its  effect  as  to  keeping  them  from  voting? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  got  their  votes  in  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  except 
in  this  precinct  of  Eose  Hill,  where  there  was  some  disturbance  on  the 
night  ot  the  election. 
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Q.  We  have  had  before  ns  a  very  intelligent  witness,  and  I  believe  a 
very  worthy  one — General  Hurst — who  spoke  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
iicross  the  line  in  Louisiana,  where  there  were  a  lot  of  desperadoes  un- 
der the  control  of  one  Colonel  Powers.  State  to  the  committee  whom 
this  man  Powers  is,  and  what  effect  he  has  had  in  producing  this  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  county  of  Amite. — A.  Colonel  Powers,  during  the 
war,  had  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  was  called  Buttermilk 
Cavalry,  in  our  neighborhood.  They  were  scouting  and  raiding  around 
the  county,  and  he  had  always  a  bad  reputation  for  running  cotton 
through  the  confederate  lines.  His  reputation  was,  1  think,  very  bad. 
He  is  a  leader  of  what  is  called  the  Eegulators,  in  the  parishes  of  East 
Feliciana  and  Saint  Helena.  There  have  been  a  great  many  negroes 
killed  through  these  counties ;  and  they  have  killed  some  of  the  county 
officers  at  Clinton,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  and  have  run  the 
rest  away.  Included  in  his  organization  were  some  men  from  Amite 
County,  and  they  were  in  sympathy  with  him  in  getting  rid  of  repub- 
lican officers. 

The  understanding  was,  that  should  they  want  Powers  on  our  side 
of  the  line  they  would  call  on  him  and  he  would  come  prepared  to 
assist  them  in  doing  anything  they  might  require  to  be  dpne%  On  this 
election-day  they  sent  for  him.  General  Hurst  asked  Powers  why  he 
had  come  there,  and  he  said  that  they  had  sent  for  him. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  the  extent  of  this  band  of  out- 
laws under  Powers? — A.  As  to  their  number! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  This  Central  Club  that  was  or- 
ganized in  Amite  County  prosecuted  their  business  with  closed  doors, 
and  expelled  any  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  club,  no  matter  what 
party  he  belonged  to.  After  having  several  meetings  of  this  Central 
Club  they  appointed  a  committee  of  lifty,  who  themselves  transacted  the 
business  which  was  subsequently  ratified  at  the  Central  Club  meetings. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HUNDRED  MEMBERS  IN  AMITK  COUNTY. 

Q.  How  many  in  Amite  County  do  you  think  are  embraced  in  these 
outlaws? — A.  I  should  suppose  six  or  eight  hundred  men.  The  reason 
that  I  think  so  is  this :  This  thing  started  in  the  Thick  Woods  or  Rose 
Bill  precinct,  and  was  then  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  county. 
They  organized  these  clubs  in  each  precinct,  and  then  they  formed  this 
Central  Club ;  and  there  are  certainly  six  or  eight  hundred  men  em- 
braced in  these  clubs. 

SOME  OF  RINGLEADERS. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  embrace  in  the  ringleaders  ? — A.  I  can 
give  you  the  names  of  several  of  them.  Col.  Moses  Jackson,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  central  club  and  of  the  committee  of  fifty ;  Moses  Bobiuson, 
Walter  L.  Hogins,  C.  P.  Frith,  Seaborn  Reynolds,  William  Gun  by,  L. 
B.  Robinson.  If  those  men  are  not  leaders  now  they  were  for  four  weeks 
before  the  election.  They  occupied  the  position  of  president  or  captain 
of  those  clubs.  There  are  others  that  I  cannot  give  the  names  of. 
Moses  Jackson  is  the  great  mogul  of  the  county.  He  works  in  connec- 
tion with  Powers  over  the  line.  Powers  is  chief  over  the  line  in  Louis- 
iana, and  Jackson  is  chief  in  Amite  County. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  as  a  fact  that  if  Jackson  and  these  other  men  whose 
names  you  have  given  were  arrested  and  punished  these  things  would 
cease  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

SOME  DEMOCRATS  OPPOSED  TO  THESE  BANDS. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling,  do  you  think,  among  the  better  portion  of  the 
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white  people  of  Amite  County  in  regard  to  Powers  coming  over  there?— 
A.  I  think  they  would  be  just  as  much  opposed  to  it  aa  you  could  be 
or  I  could  be,  or  anybody  else  in  the  world.  There  are  democrats  there 
who  are  as  fine  men  as  live  in  the  world  ;  they  are  opposed  to  this  in 
every  way,  and  would  stop  it  in  every  way  except  by  force ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  force  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  willing 
to  give  advice  and  counsel,  and  did  exert  themselves  in  that  way  before 
the  election,  but  they  were  powerless,  as  these  fellows  engaged  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  young  men  and  boys. 
Q.  In  the  canvass  of  1875  did  you  have  any  trouble  f — A.  No,  sir. 

NO  TROUBLE  BEFOBE  1875  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  TROOPS. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble,  or  were  there  any  personal  threats 
made  against  you  before  that  canvass  f — A.  In  the  first  canvass  of  1869 
there  were  threats  without  number,  but  at  that  time  there  were  troops 
and  there  were  other  little  squads  at  various  county  seats.  Although 
there.  There  was  a  little  squad  of  fourteen  men  in  Amite  Coanty; 
there  were  threats  I  didn't  regard  them  as  threats  which  amounted  to 
anything.    There  were  never  any  threats  of  consequence  until  1875. 

Q.  Then  this  state  of  things  began  during  the  canvass  and  continued 
•as  you  have  sitated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  left  Amite  County  f — A.  The  last  time  I  vas 
in  the  county  was  on  the  17th  of  March  of  this  year.  I  went  up  there 
to  attend  court,  but  there  was  no  session  of  the  court. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  during  the  winter  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  who  composed  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Amite  Connty, 
prior  to  the  election  of  1875. — A.  One  was  C.  D.  Sprich,  a  republican; 
ihey  were  all  republicans  at  that  time ;  I  don't  remember  the  others' 
names. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  a  black  man  ! — A.  A  white  man ;  there  were 
two  white  men  and  three  colored  men. 

Q.  Were  they  fit  men  for  their  place  f — A.  They  were  not  educated 
men,  I  will  state  that;  but  I  will  states  also  that  there  were  men  in  the 
democratic  board  who  were  no  more  fit  than  they.  Those  men  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  the  supervisors  that  we  have 
had  since  I  have  been  in  the  county. 

Q.  Were  not  those  supervisors  men  of  bad  character  ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  not  been  indicted  ? — A.  There  were  all  sorts  of  charges 
trumped  up  against  them  after  they  were  elected. 

Q.  They  were  elected  in  1873  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

BOTH  BOARDS  INDICTED. 

Q.  You  say  that  charges  were  trumped  up  against  them ;  were  they 
not  indicted! — A.  They  were  indicted  in  September,  1876,  for  having 
made  some  illegal  appropriations.  As  the  board  of  supervisors,  they 
paid  all  the  bills  in  the  county.  Tliey  are  awaiting  trial  yet.  At  the 
March  term  we  had  no  court. 

Q.  Were  they  illiterate  men  ? — A.  The  colored  men  were.  I  will  state 
in  connection  with  that  that  the  democratic  board  who  were  in  power 
previous  to  this  board  were  also  indicted  by  the  same  court  and  jury 
that  indicted  these  colored  men.  They  took  the  code  and  went  back  as 
far  as  they  could  under  it  until  the  statute  of  limitations  intervened. 

Q.  When  was  that  democratic  board  elected  f — A.  In  1871. 

Q.  Did  the  county  go  democratic  at  that  time! — rA.  JNo,  sir;  that 
democratic  board  had  three  democrats  and  two  republicans.  We 
elected  two  republicans  and  they  elected  three  democrats. 
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moanted,  and,  leariDg  their  horses,  jumped  over  the  feuce  into 
rt-boase  yard  yelliog  "Death  to  carpet-baggers,"  aiid  rau  into 
rt-boase  wherever  tbey  cuuld  get  in.  They  searched  the  court- 
or  me.  Then  tbey  sent  to  the  hotel  where  I  had  been  boarding, 
ent  my  wife  away  three  weeks  before  the  election,  because  she  had 

BO  frightened  as  to  jnevent  me  from  attending  to  my  business, 
ent  there,  and  the  madam  (old  them  that  1  hadn't  slept  io  my 
It  night.  They  then  detailed  partie.s  to  scout  in  the  country, 
ey  soon  ascertained  that  1  hud  left  town  wilb  these  other- 
nen.  Then  they  detailed  squads  to  aconr  the  county,  and 
d  the  roads  leading  from  town  night  and  day  for  three  days, 
opie  from  town  provided  them  with  provisions,  and  tbey  had  their 
icket  fires  at  Dight,and  kept  up  that  thing  for  three  days.  They 
the  jail  and  took  the  keys  from  my  deputy,  who  had  been 
e  for  three  years,  a  confederate  soldier  aud  a  brave  man.  They 
le  keys  from  him  and  appointed  another  man  to  take  charge  of 
.  The  colored  man  who  was  feeding  the  prisoners  was  rnn  ont, 
:y  pat  in  another  colored  man  to  feed  them,  and  they  held  the 
ipecting  that  I  would  come  back  with  a  crowd  of  negroes.  That 
sir  excasefor  it.  They  destroyed  some  property  at  the  court-bonse 
ij  ransacked  everything  trying  to  find  something  belonging  to  me 
the  office,  and  destroyed  some  of  my  private  property,  but  iC 
amount  to  anything.  Mr.  t^afford,  this  young  man  whom  yon 
at  here  as  a  witness,  was  the  clerk  for  the  connty  registrars  during 
le  when  thU  was  all  goiug  on.  He  was  at  the  court-house  when 
D  into  the  conrt-honse  after  me. 

TWO  TOCMG  MEN  HELD  IN  JAIL  IN  DEFUNCE  OF  LAW. 
e  are  two  men  in  jail  there  now  whom  tbey  arrested  that 
rhey  are  accused  of  creating  an  insarrectiou,  or  attempting  to 
an  iDsurrectioa.  What  else  tbey  are  accused  of  I  don't  know, 
re  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  giving  five  thousand  dollars 
ipiece.  I  advised  them  to  get  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  their  papers, 
before  a  judge  with  a  writ  of  haheaa  corpus,  and  get  their  bonds 
1.  They  did  so,  and  Judge  Smiloy  reduced  their  bonds  to 
Fbich  tbey  gave  and  came  out.    They  were  threatened  imme- 

that  if  they  didn't  go  back  they  would  be  assassinated.    Their 
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son.  When  they  arrested  them  they  shot  one  man  and  killed  him— 
shot  him  dead.  There  was  an  old  man  who  was  foolish.  He  was  bom 
in  that  way,  and  they  said  something  to  him,  and  be  began  to  talk 
back,  and  they  began  to  beat  him.  His  brother,  Who  was  there,  said, 
<^  You  cannot  beat  him  ; "  and  they  shot  the  brother  and  killed  him. 
His  name  was  David  Johnson. 

Q.  Were  they  not  indicted  for  it  ? — A.  There  is  one  man  nnder  in- 
dictment for  doing  that  shooting  and  one  as  accessory. 

Q.  When  will  they  be  tried  f — A.  They  were  here  at  the  last  term  in 
April,  and  their  cases  were  continued. 

Q.  Are  they  under  bail!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  Moses  Jackson  were  indicted  and  pun- 
ished ? — A.  I  think  if  Moses  Jackson  alone  were  indicted  and  punished 
it  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  anything  more  of  that  kind  being 
done  in  the  county. 

THE  BEGULATOHS  TAKE  ABMS  FBOM  THE  NEOBOES  AND  THE  MIUTIA. 

These  same  parties,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  in  Amite 
County,  just  armed  themselves  and  went  over  to  Wilkinson  County,  and 
I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  saw  them  that  they  came  back  with 
guns  and  pistols  and  horses,  &c.,  that  they  had  taken  from  the  negroes 
as  trophies  of  war.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  got  these  guns  that 
were  issued  to  the  militia  under  General  Hurst.  I  instructed  the  jailer. 
to  take  the  ammunition  that  we  had  there  and  hide  it  that  night,  and 
he  took  it  to  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  a  colored  man 
lived,  and  put  it  in  there.  When  they  broke  open  the  jail  and  found  it 
was  gone  the  next  morning,  they  caught  the  jailer  and  made  him  tell 
where  it  was,  and  they  stole  the  ammunition  and  the  guns.  This  legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  those  State 
arms — where  they  were.  They  came  down  and  found  out  all  these  things, 
and  they  declined  to  report,  and  never  will  report,  for  the  reason  that 
they  found  that  their  friends  had  stolen  these  arms. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  made  to  the  legislature  ? — A.  Not  of 
that  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  report  is  ? — A.  I  understand  that  there 
was  no  report  made  at  all.  I  tried  to  see  what  report  they  would  make 
about  those  arms,  and  I  have  been  watching  the  papers  to  learn,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  report  made.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  Stat« 
ordered  those  arms  turned  over  to  the  State,  but  they  were  not  turned 
over. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  facts  in  this  Wilkinson  County 
riot  f — A.  When  the  excitement  occurred  in  Wilkinson  County,  some 
two  or  three  weeks  since,  they  sent  couriers  into  Amite  County.  All 
these  clubs  moved  right  across  into  Wilkinson  County.  Whether  they 
were  there  when  those  negroes  were  killed  I  don't  know;  but  they  came 
back  with  new  horses,  mules,  guns,  and  pistols,  that  they  had  captured 
there,  and  they  have  got  them  yet. 


A'bere  did  yon  live  before  you  went  there  T — A.  I  have  lived  most 
life  in  Holmes  Conntyj  then  I  have  been  at  Holly  Springa  since 
rrender.    I  vas  tbere  going  to  school. 

Is  there  a  colored  school  or  academy  at  Holly  Si)ring8 1 — A.  Tea, 
tie  State  normal  school  and  the  Shaw  University, 
litate  whether  yoa  attended  or  graduated  at  either  of  those  insti- 
& — A.  I  graduated  at  the  State  normal  school. 
When  did  you  graduate  t — A.  I  graduated,  the  3d  of  this  month 
wo  years  ago. 

What  have  yon  been  engaged  in  since  that  time  principally  1 — A. 
ling. 

Where  t — A.  In  Amite  Connty. 

Where  were  you  during  the  last  political  canvass,  prior  to  and  on 
ay  of  election  t — A.  I  was  in  Amite  Conuty. 
In  what  part  of  the  county  t — A.  In  Liberty,  the  oonnty-seat. 

AMITE  CODKTT  DUEING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
Ton  may  state  anything  that  occurred  within  yonr  knowledge  in 
s  County  during  the  political  canvass,  in  regard  to  the  canvass. — 
aring  the  political  canvass  X  was  a  candidate  myself  for  the  legis- 
r,  and  in  canvassing  in  the  connty  we  met  with  many  difficulties, 
n  going  to  Eose  Hill,  one  of  the  precincts,  before  we  got  there — 
n't  see  tbem,  but  it  was  reported  that  there  were  about  five  hun- 
lemocralic  people  there  armed  at  Bose  Hill  precinct,  to  prevent 
aa  going  there  and  speaking.  So  we  went  aronod  another  way, 
;h  the  woods,  and  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  speak.  Be- 
be  election  they  bad  taken  this  advantage. 

INTIMIDATION  BEFORE  THE  ELECTION. 

m^  say  that  there  was  any  intimidation  on  the  day  of  election ; 
B  the  night  before  the  election  the  democratic  clubs  all  over  the 
Y  went  alt  night  long — that  is,  went  in  the  houses  of  the  colored 
!  and  run  them  off,  and  tired  guns  all  over  the  connty  that  night, 
m  colored  people  out  of  their  houses:  ran  some  in  the.  woods,  and 
didnt  get  back — hadn't  got  back  the  nest  day  when  the  polls 
.    Aod  on  the  mO'Oing  before  the  election,  on  the  day  of  the 
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son.  When  they  arrested  them  they  shot  one  man  and  killed  I 
shot  him  dead.  There  was  an  old  man  who  was  foolish.  He  was 
in  that  way,  and  they  said  something  to  him,  and  he  began  tc 
back,  and  they  began  to  beat  him.  His  brother,  who  was  there, 
"  You  cannot  beat  him  ; "  and  they  shot  the  brother  and  killed 
His  name  was  David  Johnson. 

Q.  Were  they  not  indicted  for  it  f — A.  There  is  one  man  undc 
dictment  for  doing  that  shooting  and  one  as  acce>ssory. 

Q.  When  will  they  be  tried  ! — A.  They  were  here  at  the  last  tei 
April,  and  their  cases  were  continued. 

Q.  Are  they  under  bail  f^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  Moses  Jackson  were  indicted  and 
ished  ? — A.  I  think  if  Moses  Jackson  alone  were  indicted  and  puni 
it  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  anything  more  of  that  kind  1 
done  in  the  county. 

7  HE  BEGULATORS  TAKE  ABMS  FBOM  THE  NEGROES  AND  THE  MIL 

These  same  parties,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  in  A 
County,  just  armed  themselves  and  went  over  to  Wilkinson  County, 
I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  saw  them  that  they  came  back 
guns  and  pistols  and  horses,  &c.,  that  they  had  taken  from  the  ne| 
as  trophies  of  war.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  got  these  guns 
were  issued  to  the  militia  under  General  Hurst.  I  instructed  the  ji 
to  take  the  ammunition  that  we  had  there  and  hide  it  that  nighty 
he  took  it  to  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  a  colored 
lived,  and  put  it  in  there.  When  they  broke  open  the  jail  and  foui 
was  gone  the  next  morning,  they  caught  the  jailer  and  made  him 
where  it  was,  and  they  stole  the  ammunition  and  the  guns.  This  le^ 
ture  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  those  I: 
arms — where  they  were.  They  came  down  and  found  out  all  these  thi 
and  they  declined  to  report,  and  never  will  report,  for  the  reason 
they  found  that  their  friends  had  stolen  these  arms. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  made  to  the  legislature  ? — A.  N 
that  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  report  is  I — A.  I  understand  that  t 
was  no  report  made  at  all.  I  tried  to  see  what  report  they  would  i 
about  those  arms,  and  I  have  been  watching  the  papers  to  learu,  I 
have  not  seen  any  report  made.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  I 
ordered  those  arms  turned  over  to  the  State,  but  they  were  not  tn 
over. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  facts  in  this  Wilkinson  Co 
riot  f — A.  When  the  excitement  occurred  in  Wilkinson  County,  i 
two  or  three  weeks  since,  they  sent  couriers  into  Amite  County, 
these  clubs  moved  right  across  into  Wilkinson  County.  Whether 
were  there  when  those  negroes  were  killed  I  don't  know ;  but  they  ( 
back  with  new  horses,  mules,  guns,  and  pistols,  that  they  had  capt 
there,  and  they  have  got  them  yet. 
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J.  R  STEOTHER— AMITE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
BOTHER  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

VIr.  Cameeon  : 

I.  Where  do  you  live  f — ^Answer.  In  Amite  County, 
long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  three  or 

• 

re  did  you  live  before  you  went  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  most 

in  Holmes  County ;  then  I  have  been  at  Holly  Springs  since 

der.    I  was  there  going  to  school. 

lere  a  colored  school  or  academy  at  Holly  Springs  f — A.  Yes, 

tate  normal  school  and  the  Shaw  University. 

)  whether  you  attended  or  graduated  at  either  of  those  insti- 

^  I  graduated  at  the  State  normal  school. 

n  did  yon  graduate  ? — ^A.  I  graduated,  the  3d  of  this  month 

ears  ago. 

^t  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  that  time  principally  t — A. 

jre  f — A.  In  Amite  County. 

ire  were  you  during  the  last  political  canvass,  prior  to  and  on 

'  election  f — A.  I  was  in  Amite  County. 

hat  part  of  the  county  t — A.  In  Liberty,  the  county-seat. 

AMITE  COUNTY  DXJEING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

may  state  anything  that  occurred  within  your  knowledge  in 
inty  during  the  political  canvass,  in  regard  to  the  canvass. — 
%  the  political  canvass  I  was  a  candidate  myself  for  the  legis- 
1  in  canvassing  in  the  county  we  met  with'  many  difficulties, 
ing  to  Hose  Hill,  one  of  the  precincts,  before  we  got  there — 
«e  them,  but  it  was  reported  that  there  were  about  five  hun- 
)cratic  people  there  armed  at  Rose  Hill  precinct,  to  prevent 
;oing  there  and  speaking.  So  we  went  around  another  way, 
le  woods,  and  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  speak.  Be- 
lection  they  had  taken  this  advantage. 

INTIMIDATION  BEFORE  THE  ELECTION. 

say  that  there  was  any  intimidation  on  the  day  of  election ; 
6  night  before  the  election  the  democratic  clubs  all  over  the 
;nt  all  night  long — that  is,  went  in  the  houses  of  the  colored 
d  run  them  off,  and  fired  guns  all  over  the  county  that  night, 
olored  people  out  of  their  houses :  ran  some  in  thawoods^  and 
I't  get  back — hadn't  got  back  the  next  day  when  the  polls 
Lnd  on  the  morning  before  the  election,  on  the  day  of  the 
had  went  to  pne  of  the  precincts,  Tickpaw,  which  is  about 
iles,  and  it  being  such  a  distance  I  had  to  start  very  early,  in 
[et  there  early. 

what  purpose  did  you  go  there! — A.  To  see  how  the  voting 
and  I  met  a  great  crowd  of  people  returning  home  about  an 
re  day. 
ite  or  black? — A.  White.    I  didn't  let  them  see  me;  I  hid 
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son.  When  they  arrested  them  they  shot  one  man  and  killed  him— 
shot  him  dead.  There  was  an  old  man  who  was  foolish.  He  was  born 
in  that  way,  and  they  said  something  to  him,  and  he  began  to  talk 
back,  and  they  began  to  beat  him.  His  brother,  who  was  there,  said, 
"  You  cannot  beat  him ; "  and  they  shot  the  brother  and  killed  him. 
His  name  was  David  Johnson. 

Q.  Were  they  not  indicted  for  it  f — A.  There  is  one  man  under  in- 
dictment for  doing  that  shooting  and  one  as  accessory. 

Q.  When  will  they  be  tried  f — A.  They  were  here  at  the  last  term  in 
April,  and  their  cases  were  continued. 

Q.  Are  they  under  bail  f^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  Moses  Jackson  were  indicted  and  pun- 
ished ? — A.  I  think  if  Moses  Jackson  alone  were  indicted  and  punished 
it  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  anything  more  of  that  kind  being 
done  in  the  county. 

7  HE  BEGULATORS  TAKE  ABMS  FBOM  THE  NEGROES  AND  THE  MILITIA. 

These  same  parties,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  in  Amite 
County,  just  armed  themselves  and  went  over  to  Wilkinson  County,  and 
I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  saw  them  that  they  came  back  with 
guns  and  pistols  and  horses,  &c.,  that  they  had  taken  from  the  negroes 
as  trophies  of  war.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  got  these  guns  that 
were  issued  to  the  militia  under  General  Hurst.  I  instructed  the  jailer, 
to  take  the  ammunition  that  we  had  there  and  hide  it  that  night,  and 
he  took  it  to  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  a  colored  man 
lived,  and  put  it  in  there.  When  they  broke  open  the  jail  and  found  it 
was  gone  the  next  morning,  they  caught  the  jailer  and  made  him  tell 
where  it  was,  and  they  stole  the  ammunition  and  the  guns.  This  legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  those  State 
arms — where  they  were.  They  came  down  and  found  out  all  these  things, 
and  they  declined  to  report,  and  never  will  report,  for  the  reason  that 
they  found  that  their  friends  had  stolen  these  arms. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  made  to  the  legislature  f — A.  !Not  of 
that  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  report  is  f — A.  I  understand  that  there 
was  no  report  made  at  all.  I  tried  to  see  what  report  they  would  make 
about  those  arms,  and  I  have  been  watching  the  papers  to  learn,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  report  made.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  State 
ordered  those  arms  turned  over  to  the  State,  but  they  were  not  turned 
over. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  facts  in  this  Wilkinson  County 
riot  I — A.  When  the  excitement  occurred  in  Wilkinson  County,  some 
two  or  three  weeks  since,  they  sent  couriers  into  Amite  County.  All 
these  clubs  moved  right  across  into  Wilkinson  County.  Whether  they 
were  there  when  those  negroes  were  killed  I  don't  know;  but  they  came 
back  with  new  horses,  mules,  guns,  and  pistols,  that  they  had  captured 
there,  and  they  have  got  them  yet. 
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J.  E.  STEOTHER— AMITE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
J.  E.  Strothee  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PEESONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Ca3IEE0N  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  I — Answer.  In  Amite  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  have  lived  there  three  or 
four  years, 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  most 
of  my  life  in  Holmes  County ;  then  I  have  been  at  Holly  Springs  since 
the  surrender.    I  was  there  going  to  school. 

Q.  Is  there  a  colored  school  or  academy  at  Holly  Springs  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  State  normal  school  and  the  Shaw  University. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  attended  or  graduated  at  either  of  those  insti- 
tutions.— A.  I  graduated  at  the  State  normal  school. 

Q.  When  did  you  graduate  f — ^A.  I  graduated,  the  3d  of  this  month 
was  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  that  time  principally  f — A. 
Teachiug. 

Q.  Where  I — A.  In  Amite  County. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  last  political  canvass,  prior  to  and  on 
the  day  of  election  f — A.  I  was  in  Amite  County. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  county  ? — A.  In  Liberty,  the  county-seat. 

AMITE  COUNTY  DUEING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  that  occurred  within  your  knowledge  in 
Amite  County  during  the  political  canvass,  in  regard  to  the  canvass. — 
A.  During  the  political  canvass  I  was  a  candidate  myself  for  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  canvassing  in  the  county  we  met  with'  many  difficulties, 
and  on  going  to  Eose  Hill,  one  of  the  precincts,  before  we  got  there — 
I  didn't  see  them,  but  it  was  reported  that  there  were  about  five  hun- 
dred democratic  people  there  armed  at  Rose  Hill  precinct,  to  prevent 
ns  from  going  there  and  speaking.  So  we  went  around  another  way, 
through  the  woods,  and  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  speak.  Be- 
fore the  election  they  had  taken  this  advantage. 

INTIMIDATION  BEFOEE  THE  ELECTION. 

I  don't  say  that  there  was  any  intimidation  on  the  day  of  election ; 
but  on  the  night  before  the  election  the  democratic  clubs  all  over  the 
county  went  all  night  long — that  is,  went  in  the  houses  of  the  colored 
people  and  run  them  off,  and  tired  guns  all  over  the  county  that  night, 
and  ran  colored  people  out  of  their  houses ;  ran  some  in  thcwoods^  and 
some  didn't  get  back — hadn't  got  back  the  next  day  when  the  polls 
closed.  And  on  the  mo'uing  before  the  election,  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  I  had  went  to  pue  of  the  precincts,  Tickpaw,  which  is  about 
sixteen  miles,  and  it  being  such  a  distance  I  had  to  start  very  early,  in 
order  to  get  there  early. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there! — A.  To  see  how  the  voting 
went  on ;  and  I  ipet  a  great  crowd  of  people  returning  home  about  an 
hour  before  day. 

Q.  White  or  black f— A.  White.  I  didn't  let  them  see  me;  Ibid 
myself. 
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Q.  Were  those  men  whom  you  met  at  that  time  mouute**!  and  armed 
or  not  f — A.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  in  the  dark, 
but  they  were  mounted. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  estimate  the  number  to  be  f — A.  There  was 
about  a  dozen  I  saw  together. 

Q.  How  far  from  Liberty  did  yon  meet  those  men  ! — A.  About  nine 
miles ;  it  was  very  near  the  nine-mile  post. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occurred  at  Tickpaw. — ^^A.  During  the  elec- 
tion at  Tickpaw — there  was  nothing  said  much  until  that  day — I  went 
on  there  and  asked  some  of  the  gentlemen  why  was  the  riding  and  cut- 
tingup  so  during  the  night  before,  and  they  pretended  to  me  that  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  told  them  that  I  met  several  of  them, 
and  heard  guns  myself  before  I  left  Liberty,  even,  and  that  was  sixteen 
miles  from  there.  They  said  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  it,  and  of  course 
I  couldn't  say  anything  more,  and  didn't  say  anything  more  about  it. 

THREATS  AGAINST  REPUBLICAN  VOTERS. 

There  was  a  little  cutting-up  there  that  day,  but  it  didn't  amount  to 
much.  Mr.  Reynolds  got  up  during  the  voting  and  went  out,  and  I 
heard  some  say  that  they  stopped  several  from  voting  that  day ;  they 
told  them  there  that  if  they  went  to  the  polls  there  that  day,  and  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  they  should  not  live  any  more  on  their  places  or 
eat  any  more  of  their  meat  and  bread. 

COLORED  VOTERS  KILLED. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this! — A.  I  didn't  know  the  gentleman  that  heard 
them  say  that.  Before  the  election,  down  in  the  precinct  of  Eose  Hill 
there  were  two  colored  men  killed. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  I  couldn't  give  the  names  of  the  persons. 
One  was  killed  afterwards;  William  Deshields  was  killed  sip'^e.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  club  of  colored  people. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  understand  these  colored  persons  were 
killed  before  the  election  ! — A.  The  only  reason  I  heard  for  that  was 
because  they  stood  np  and  contended  for  their  rights  to  vote  the  straight 
republican  ticket — for  their  political  opinions,  and  nothing  else.  The 
white  people  were  armed  and  riding  in  clubs  together,  and  they  would 
meet  all  these  colored  people  and  get  into  a  talk  with  them,  and,  as 
some  people  would  speak  their  opinions  out  boldly,  they  started  a  fuss ; 
and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people 
to  keep  out  of  difficulty.  They  went  in  at  night  and  shot  this  man ;  and 
the  other,  they  killed  him  in  the  day-time. 

RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  RACES  IN  AMITE  COUNTY. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  relative  numbers,  white  and  black,  of  the 
population  in  Amite  County ! — A.  The  white  is  about  1,000,  and  the 
colored  is  1,300. 

Q.  The  voting  population,  you  mean! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  voting  pop- 
ulation. 

REPUBLICAN  TICKET  COUNTED  OUT  AND  REPUBLICANS  RUN  OUT. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  that  county  last  fi^ll? 
Which  ticket  was  elected! — A.  Well,  in  fact,  the  republican  ticket  was 
elected,  but  they  counted  us  out,  because  on  the  day  of  election,  after- 
wards at  night,  there  was  such  threats  put  out  that  the  republicans  had 
to  leave,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  not  a  republican  in  town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  those  threats  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
there  when  this  man,  Mr.  Hurst,  and  several  of  them  from  Eose  Hill, 
with  the  sheriff,  and  Mr.  Bedmond,  and  Barrett,  and  Parker,  and  all  had 
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to  leave.  I  think  every  one  left  that  night  except  myself,  and  I  hid  : 
and  the  next  morning  before  I  got  up  and  came  out  there  was  a  crowd 
in  there  then.    They  told  me  that  we  should  not  stay  there. 

THREATS  AGAINST  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? — A.  The  democrats  told  me  right  to  my  face,  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  not  going  to  allow  us  to  be  elected,  and  if  we  were 
elected  they  would  not  let  us  stay  there.  They  were  going  to  run  the 
last  one  of  us  out ;  that  is,  the  leading  republicans,  the  white  men  par- 
ticularly. They  said  that  they  didn't  have  anything  against  me ;  that  it 
was  the  "carpet-baggers"  they  hated,  and  that  they  hadn't  anything 
against  me  personally  only  that  I  belonged  to  the  republican  party. 
Personally  they  couldn't  say  anything  against  me  at  all.  I  had  beeu  a 
teacher  there  in  the  county.  I  went  backward  and  forward  from 
home  during  my  attendance  at  Holly  Springs ;  that  was  in  '71 — and,  in 
fact,  the  truth  is,  the  republican  party  was  elected  there  without  a 
doubt.  I  didn't  see  this  myself;  but  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
seventy-five  men  kept  away  from  the  polls  at  Hose  Hill.  They  com- 
menced firing  right  at  the  polls. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  of  that  yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
see  that. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  before! — A.  I  slept  at  a  gentle- 
man's house  named  Peter  Safford,  where  I  was  boarding. 

Q.  In  the  town  of  Liberty  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  own  place. 

Q.  How  ^r  is  that  place  from  Liberty  ! — A.  !Not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  yards. 

NIGHT-RIDES  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  clubs  of  the  democratic  party  spent 
the  night  before  the  election  in  riding  about  the  county  ! — A.  I  heard 
them  in  the  night  when  I  got  up  about  morning,  because  I  started  at 
one  o'clock,  and  I  heard  the  guns  then  ;  and  others  around  me  heard 
the  guns  and  spoke  to  me  about  it ;  and  I  heard  the  guns  myself  when 
I  was  lying  down,  and  when  I  got  up  to  start  they  were  still  firing. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  that  night ! — A.  I  met  about  a  dozen  men  ; 
but  I  couldn't  recognize  any  of  them ;  but  I  knew  they  were  white 
people. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  On  the  Tickpaw  road. 

Q.  You  were  on  horseback! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  horseback  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  passed  close  by  each  other! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  rode  down 
a  hill  and  got  off  my  horse,  and  stood  and  held  my  horse  until  they 
passed  by. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  men  that  night! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  men  on  horseback  that  night,  in  the  county, 
except  those  twelve  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  that  those  men  were  riding  all  over  the 
county  that  night! — A.  Because  I  heard  guns  in  different  directions  all 
over  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  the  men  were ! — A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  I 
supposed  they  were  democrats. 

ABOUT  THE  COLORED  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  Have  you  been  injured  yourself  at  all  personally  in  the  county  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  injured  myself. 
Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  two  colored  men  were  killed  prior  to 
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the  election  down  nearEose  Hill! — A.  No,  sir;  we  were  never  able  to 
prove  who  it  was.  They  tded  to  arrest  Moses  Jackson ;  but  they  never 
did  get  him  arrested.  At  that  time  the  democrats  were  urging  us :  They 
says,  "You  go  and  arrest  him.''    They  said  that  they  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  that  took  place  f — A.  I  was  at  home  at 
Liberty. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  scene  of  this  killing  f — ^A.  From  where 
they  were  killed  it  was  about  nine  or  ten  miles. 

Q.  Then,  what  you  know  of  it  is  what  you  learned  from  others  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  know 
nothing  of  my  own  knowledge  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  polls  on  the  day  of  election  than  in  Lib- 
erty ! — A.  I  was  at  Tickpaw.  I  went  to  Tickpaw  in  the  morning,  and 
stayed  there  until  late  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  that  day  ! — A.  At  Liberty.  I  got  back  in 
time  to  vote  at  Liberty. 

NO  DISTURBANCES  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  scenes  of  disturbance  at  Liberty  before  you 
left ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  left  there  very  early. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Tickpaw  ! — A.  I  staid  th^re  until  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  scenes  of  disorder  there  ! — A.  No  more  than 
I  mentioned  about  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Q.  Did  the  people  vote  there  ! — A.  They  voted.  All  voted  that  were 
there;  but  there  were  quite  a  number  that  were  not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  there  prevented  from  voting! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  time  did  you  go  back  to  Liberty  ! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly 
when  it  was,  but  in  time  to  vote ;  before  the  polls  closed. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  there  that 
night 

ABOUT  THE  REGISTRABS  AND  OTHER  ELECTION  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  registrars  of  that  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  know  them  all.  They  are  Mr,  Kendrick,  a  colored  man,  and  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Mr.  Garough  [or  Garron.*J 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  white  ! — A.  Two  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  republicans  ! — A.  There  were  two  said  to  be  re- 
publicans; Kendrick  and  Mr.  Garough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  appointed  all  the  judges  of  election 
through  the  county! — A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  the  law — that  the  judges  of  election 
are  appointed  by  the  registrars! — A.  I  did  not  know  for  certain. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  judges  of  election  through  the 
county  were  republican  judges! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were.  There  was  a  little  dispute  about  it.  I  don't  know  certain, 
but  1  know  that  they  had  two  white  and  one  colored  man  to  every  poll. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  more  in  reference  to  their  politics! — A.  I  think  the 
sheriff  had  a  hand  in  the  appointment ;  that  is,  he  gave  his  advice. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff! — A.  Mr.  Parker. 

Q.  A  republican  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  candidate  for  re-election,  was  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  circuit  judge  of  that  district! — A.  Smiley. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chancery  clerk! — A.  Judge  Osgood,  a  man  atWood- 
ville. 

*  This  Dame  is  given  as  "  Garron  "  by  Mr.  Redmond. 
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Q.  Do  you  kuow  tbat  they  were  both  republicans? — A.  Osgood  is; 
Smiley  is — the  circuit  judge. 

Q.  When  was  Smiley  appointed  I — A.  He  has  been  there  some  time; 
he  was  there  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  The  sheriff  was  a  republican — Mr.  Parker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  registrars  were  appointed  by  those  three 
officers? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  it.  I  never  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  I  know  this  about  it :  There  was  some  little  dispute  about 
it,  that  he  didn't  appoint  men  of  their  party.  There  was  some  little 
dispute  among  the  people  about  that;  but  it  didn't  amount  to  anything. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  that  night  after  the  election  I — A.  I  slept  at 
this  same  man's  house  that  1  mentioned  before — Mr.  Safford's.  There 
was  about  five  hundred  people  came  that  morning,  yelling  like  wild 
Ibiks. 


S.  P.  HURST— AMITE   COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22, 1876. 
S.  P.  HuEST  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

EECOBD  of  the  WITNESS. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  I  am  now  living  here,  [Jackson.] 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  November,  1875! — A.  In  Amite  County. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  deputy  United  States  marshal  in  November, 
1875  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  summon  some  witnesses  in  Amite  and  Pike  Counties 
at  that  time  f— A.  J  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  appear  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  in  Jackson, 
here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  IS  ADVISED  NOT  TO  GO  TO  A3IITE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Will  you  state  anything  that  occurred  while  you  were  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  your  duties  I — A.  After  1  got  to  Summit — as  far  as  Summit 
— I  subpoenaed  General  Hurst,  and  he  advised  me  not  to  go  to  Amite 
County,  as  a  colored  man,  and  I  persisted  in  going.  I  told  him  I  had 
determined  to  go,  and  he  produced  a  letter  written  by  General  George 
to  certain  parties  in  Amite  County,  and  he  told  me  that  the  parties  had 
refused  to  listen— .to  obey  that  letter — and  under  such  circumstances  he 
would  advise  me  not  to  go.  I  also  consulted  with  Captain  Garland, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  place.  They  also  advised  me  not 
to  go,  and  if  I  did  go  to  go  to  some  other  prominent  leading  democrats 
there ;  and  I  did  as  I  was  directed,  and  before  I  got  there  I  was  met  by 
some  men.    I  could  not  identify  them.    I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  What  prominent  democrat  did  you  go  to! — A,  Colonel  Johns. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  condi- 
tion and  state  of  affairs  in  that  county. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Johns  I — A.  I  learned  then  that  he  was  the  demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  him  for! — A.  To  learn  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  his  county.  I  told  him  that  I  was  informed,  and  I  had  met 
several  men,  Dr.  Barrett,  Captain  Parker,  and  a  host  of  others,  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  county,  and  I  was  down  there  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  deputy  marshal,  and  I  wanted  to  know  of  him 
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whether  or  not  I  could  go  there  with  safety.  Captain  Johns  told  me 
that  he  did  not  think  that  I  possibly  could,  for  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  day  following  that,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment. I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel  disposed,  unless  he  thought  I  could 
get  through  the  county  unmolested,  to  risk  my  life.  He  told  me  that  it 
would  be  risky,  that  I  would  be  met  by  some  of  the  crowds  that  was 
raiding  through  the  county,  and  up  at  Centerdlle,  and  they  might  take 
me  for  a  spy.  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  receive  any  information 
from  him  whatever  that  would  carry  me  through  thfe  county;  that  I 
was  quite  anxious  to  get  the  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury;  that 
was  my  instruction  from  the  marshal. 

RECEIVES  A  LETTER  OF  PROTECTION. 

He  told  me,  **  If  you  are  anxious  to  go,  1  will  write  you  a  few  words 
to  several  gentlemen  at  Center ville,  who  will  see  that  you  are  protected 
while  there.  I  would  advise  you  to  be  very  careful  how  you  go  through 
the  county;^  and  so  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  I  have  got  the  letter 
now. 

Liberty,  Miss.,  November  16, 1875. 

Messrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  T.  N.  L.  Anderson,  and  others  of  Centreville : 

Gentlemen  :  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  8.  P.  Hurst,  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal, who  visits  your  place  in  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  myself  by  showing  him  the  consideration  due  the  office, 

and  by  protecting  him  against  either  insult  or  injury,  for  even  the  action  of  a  druukeu 

crowd  at  this  time  may  be  construed  into  a  grave  charge  against  the  whole  community. 

I  write  this  at  his  request,  because  at  a  distance  he  has  ueard  very  bad  stories  about 

Amite  County.    Let  him  see  for  himself  the  falsity  of  the  charges. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  F.  JOHNS. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  his  writing  it  at  my  request,  that  I  only 
asked  Colonel  Johns  that  if  he  tbonght  that,  I  would  be  glad  under  the 
present  circumstances,  after  having  been  advised  by  reliable  men  and 
prominent  men,  to  secure  anything  that  would  safely  carry  me  through 
the  county,  and  I  suppose  he  considered  that  as  a  protection  to  me. 

WITNESS  IS  STOPPED  BY  A   SQUAD  AND  USES  THE  LETTER. 

When  I  got  about  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Centerville,  making  my 
way  to  Houston,  to  another  gentleipau  I  was  to  subpoena  there,  i  was 
stopped  again  by  five  or  six  men.  I  suppose  they  had  come  up  from 
Louisiana,  it  being  close  on  the  line ;  but  I  was  not  certain ;  I  could 
not  identify  them  at  all.  They  questioned  me  as  to  my  business,  and 
they  inquired  after  the  republican  officials  who  had  left  the  county,  and 
I  was  asked  if  I  knew  or  heard  of  a  man  being  shot  at  liose  Hill,  and 
General  Hurst  being  run  out  from  there  by  his  militia.  I  told  them 
that  I  had.  I  told  them  that  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  not  be  mo- 
lested, and  they  did  not  make  any  attempt  at  all  to  make  an  assault  on 
me,  only  I  was  stopped  and  put  such  questions  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  show  them  the  letter  you  had  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  to  whom  that  letter  is  addressed ;  are 
they  democrats  in  that  county  ! — A.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
them.    I  suppose  they  are  democrats,  as  Colonel  Johns  is  one,  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Whose  deputy  were  you  ! — A.  Captain  Lake's. 
Q.  What  process  was  given  you  to  serve! — A.  To  subpoena  witnesses 
before  the  grand  jury. 
Q.  Did  you  find  them  ? — A.  I  did,  all  except  one. 
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Q.  And  you  madeyoar  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  returned  borne  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Without  injury  in  any  way! — A.  i^o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  in  any  way  ? — A.  I  was  interpreted  by  some 
of  the  first  crowd  that  I  met  very  rigidly. 


WALTER  L.  HAYITES— AMITE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  24, 1876. 
Walter  L.  Haynes  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Amite  County,  about 
four  miles  above  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  line. 

Q.  Anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eose  Hill  f — A.  About  four 
miles  from  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

FRANK  POWERS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Powers,  who  lives  in 
Louisiana  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  come  much  into  Amite  County  f — A.  No,  sirj  I  think  once 
or  twice,  or  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  that  community  as  to  peace 
ancl  good  order  I — A.  I  think  very  good,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Powers,  to-day,  holds  any  appointment 
under  the  State  government  of  Louisiana  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  office  ! — A.  Tax-collector  of  the  parish  of  East  Feli- 
ciana. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  appointed  ! — A.  By  Governor  Kellogg. 


PHILIP  HAUGHTOX— CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
Philip  Haughton,  (colored,)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside ! — ^Answer.  At  Okolona,  Chickasaw 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chickasaw  County  f — A.  I  have  lived 
there  ever  since  the  surrender. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  the  surrender! — A.  I  lived  at  Ed. 
Haughton's,  in  Monroe. 

Q.  In  Monroe  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  election  last  fall  f — 
A.  Well,  I  was  in  town  there;  stayed  in  town  some  time. 

ARMED  MEN  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day ! — A.  I  was  on  the  ground  in 
town,  at  the  church. 
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Q.  What  tlid  you  see  tbere  that  day  t—A.  That  day  I  saw  a  great 
many  men  with  their  arms. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  say  or  do? — A.  They  were  whooping  and 
hollering  around  there,  "Boys,  get  your  guns  I  get  your  guns  I" — 
riding  around  and  holleiing. 

Q.  These  white  men  said  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  on  horseback? — A.  Eight  smart 
little  coop  of  them,  I  can  tell  you.  It  kind  of  looked  distressful  there, 
and  I  did  not  have  time  to  count  the  number  present. 

Q.  You  can  count  some?— A.  1  can  couud  a  little,  but  I  could  not 
make  it  out  that  day. 

Q.  When  they  said  "Boys,  get  your  gunsl^what  did  the  men  on 
horseback  do  ? — A.  They  then  came  charging  down  the  street. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  people  tbere  ? — A.  Some  were  at  the  polls, 
and  the  rest  of  them  was  up  to  the  church  from  where  they  gave  us 
orders  to  go  in  small  squads. 

Q.  Gave  orders  to  whom;  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  BUN  WITHOUT  VOTING. 

Q.  When  these  white  men  came  charging  down  upon  them,  what  did 
the  colored  people  do  ? — A.  They  commenced  breaking,  and  they  com- 
menced running. 

Q.  Why  did  they  commence  running  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  seed  them 
come  charging  down  with  their  guns.  They  did  not  have  any  protec- 
tion noway,  and  they  thought  it  was  better  to  be  getting  out  of  the  way 
if  they  meant  what  they  said. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  republicans  were  frightened 
and  running  away;  tell  us  all  about  that. — A.  That  is  as  much  as  I 
know  about  it,  because  I  was  not  there  very  long.  I  was  there  when 
they  came  charging  down  and  raising  the  alarm,  and  I  got  out  of  the 
way.    I  went  to  the  iiolls,  but  I  cleared  myself  away  from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  colored  men  get  out  of  the  way  ? — A.  O, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  men  left  without  voting? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  of  them  left  without  voting. 

ONE  GUN  FIRED  THROUGH  JACK  ADAMS'S  HAT. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  report 
of  one  gun ;  that  was  on  ahead  of  me  as  I  was  leaving — down  to  the 
lower  box  as  I  was  gwine  out. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meetings  before  the  election  ? — ^A. 
O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  attend  ? — A.  Every  time  that  they  came  on  and 
called  the  men  together. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Who  fired  the  one  gun,  Philip  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know. 

Q,  You  heard  but  one  tired? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Anybody  hurt  there  ? — A.  They  shot  a  hole  through  the  top  of  a 
man's  hat. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Jack  Adams. 

Q.  Anybody  injured  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  going  on  behind  them  and  I 
overtaken  them.  That  was  when  they  was  showing  me  the  hat  what 
was  shot  there. 


>* 
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Q.  That  is  all  that  you  know  of  the  hat  being  shot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  put  my  ticket  in  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  vote  before  the  white  men  came  and  charged  down  there! — 
A.  They  were  just  about  coming  when  I  was  coming  to  the  polls. 
Q.  Was  Jack  Adams  a  colored  man  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


E.  D.  HALL— CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

Abebdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
E.  D.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 

pebsonal  eecobd. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Okolona,  Chickasaw 
Countv. 

Q.  faowlong  have  you  resided  there! — A.  I  have  resided  there  about 
five  years — six  years  since  I  come  into  this  State;  I  came  in  February, 
1870. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  coming  to  this  State ! — A,  I  resided 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ! — A.  I  had  resided  there  about  five 
years  previous  to  coming  here. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native! — A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  I  came  from  Vermont  in  1838  to  Wisconsin.  1  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  at  Okolona! — A.  I  am  now 
deputy  collector  of  the  revenue. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  held  that  office  ! — A.  I  have  held  that  office 
about  three  years. 

Q.  What  other  office,  if  any,  have  you  held  in  this  State! — A.  The 
office  of  postmaster  at  Okolona. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  office  ! — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  last  fall ! — A.  I  was 
in  Okolona. 

Q.  You  may  state  how  the  canvass  was  conducted  in  your  county;  what 
was  done! — A.  I  don't  really  know  much  about  the  canvass  in  the  county, 
for  I  was  in  the  office.  I  attended  two  or  three  republican  meetings, 
and  but  two  or  three.    I  did  not  go  into  the  country  at  all. 

the  VITHITES  ABMED  BEFOBE  ELECTION. 

Q.  State  anything  that  came  under  your  observation  ! — A.  Well,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  preparation  for  the  election  by 
the  white  people,  in  supplying  themselves  with  arms,  &c. 

Q.  State  what  you  discovered  in  reference  to  that  matter. — A.  I  dis- 
covered that  they  brought  in  at  one  time  quite  a  number  of  repeating- 
rifies,  and  I  understand  that  they  were  brought  for  the  white  people 
there ;  that  they  had  made  up  a  fund  and  got  them ;  and  they  were 
brought  up  from  the  depot  and  put  in  the  bank,  and  they  were  delivered 
out  from  the  bank  to  various  individuals  in  the  village. 

Q.  White  men  ! — A.  White  men ;  yes,  sir. 
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SCEi^ES  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  one  of  the  judges  of  election  on 
election-day.  That  is  the  reason  that  1  know  about  what  took  place  on 
election -day. 

Q.  Very  well ;  go  on  and  state  that. — A.  I  took  my  place  at  the  polls, 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the  election  was  opened  quietly  and 
peaceably,  and  went  on  quietly  and  peaceably  all  the  forenoon ;  and 
about  1  o'clock,  I  think,  or  perhaps  a  little  after  1,  we  had  a  recess 
to  eat  lunch.  It  was  brought  in  to  us.  There  was  a  large  crowd  around 
in  the  streets,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it,  though.  I  heard  some  pretty  loud  talking,  and  I  went  to  the  door. 
1  saw  a  colored  fellow  on  a  horse  talking  with  one  or  two  other  colored 
men  that  were  horseback;  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  were  in  the 
street.  There  was  a  little  huddle  of  colored  men  right  up  next  to  the 
building.  About  all  I  heard  after  I  came  to  the  door  was  that  "  You 
must  disperse  your  men  up  there  in  five  minutes,  or  we  will  be  after 
you." 

Q.  Who  said  that  f — A.  Some  white  men  ;  I  could  not  tell  who  said 
it.  It  was  said  to  this  man  on  horseback,  this  colored  fellow,  and  he 
immediately  wheeled  his  horse  around  and  started  off*  in  the  direction 
of  the  colored  church.  Let  me  explain  a  little:  I  had  counseled  the 
colored  men  particularly  previous  to  this  to  be  very  careful  on  election- 
day,  and  not  be  around  the  polls  in  any  great  numbers ;  that  they  shouid 
come,  a  few  of  them,  to  the  polls  peaceably  and  vote,  and  go  right  away, 
and  get  out  of  sight — get  away. 

NO  POWDER    SOLD   TO  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  them  that  advice! — A.  Because  we  appre- 
hended diflSculty.  We  knew  that  the  white  men  were  armed  in  the 
town,  and  we  knew  that  the  colored  men  were  not  armed ;  that  they 
had  no  arms,  and  they  had  refused  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
this  time  to  sell  the  colored  men  or  a  republican  a  pound  of  ammunition 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  The  merchants  in  town  f — A.  The  merchants  had.  I  myself,  to 
l^st  the  matter,  went  around  and  tried  to  buy  some  ammunition,  some 
cartridges,  &c.,  and  I  was  refused.  My  son  went  around  also,  and  they 
would  not  sell  him  any. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  have  for  refusing  to  sell  you  ammunition  ? — 
A.  They  did  not  give  any  reason,  only  that  they  had  not  got  any.  When 
this  colored  man  started  back  toward  the  church  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  excitement,  and  I  saw  Colonel  Mcintosh 

A  WHITE  COMPANY  IS  FORMED  AND  MARCHES. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  Col.  Bob  Mcintosh;  and  he  said  to  them,  "  Fall 
in,  boys  I  fall  in !  God  damn  it,  fall  in !"  And  he  walked  up  and  down 
on  the  street,  right  in  the  center  of  the  street,  and  they  immediately 
formed  in  company  order,  of  about,  I  should  think,  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  armed.  I  took  notice  of  their  arms,  because  a  short  time 
before  this  there  was  a  number  of  boxes  of  State  arms  stored  in  a 
storehouse  there  belonging  to  the  State,  and  that  had  been  broken 
into  and  the  arms  stolen,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  colored  men  had 
stolen  these  arms.  1  noticed,  when  they  tell  in,  that  about  half  of  them 
were  armed  with  these  State  arms,  some  of  them  with  bayonets  on. 
When  they  had  got  about  fitteen  or  twenty  men  in  line,  either  Colonel 
Mcintosh  or  Tip  Noe  says,  "  March  !" ;  and  they  marched  right  up  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  church.  I  stood  in  the  door  and  seen  them; 
and  after  they  left  they  were  falling  in  from  other  directions  on  both 
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sides  of  the  street.  They  went  on,  I  should  think,  in  this  way  until 
there  were  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  white  men.  They  marched  out  of 
sight  of  me,  and  after  they  went  out  of  sight — you  see  I  could  not  see 
the  church,  it  was  very  hilly — I  heard  firing  over  there ;  and  that  is 
about  all  I  know  of  that  transaction.  I  then  went  back  to  the  polls,  and 
after  a  while  we  went  to  voting,  and  they  came  back.  I  did  not  see 
them  when  they  did  come  back  5  and  I  do  not  know  what  took  place  up 
there,  only  from  report. 

IT  FmES  VOLLEYS  AND  THE  COLOBED  PEOPLE  BUN. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  reports. — A.  My  son  was  at  home  at  his  house, 
which  was  in  sight  of  the  church;  and  when  he  heard  th«  firing  he 
went  into  the  upper  part  where  he  could  look  out,  and  said  he  saw  them 
going  for  the  church ;  that  there  was  100  or  200,  perhaps,  there. 

Q.  Colored  people! — A.  Colored  people.  They  were  gathered  to- 
gether there  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  were  lying  around  on  the 
grass,  and  there  was  some  in  the  building,  though  most  of  them  were 
out  of  doors.  There  were  some  women  and  children  there.  They 
were  eating  their  lunch,  some  of  them,  and  some  were  at  leisure,  &c. 
When  these  men  came  in  sight,  why  they  began  to  fire  their  volleys,  and 
the  black  people  began  to  run  ;  and  he  says  it  reminded  him  of  a  (log^s 
going  into  a  flock  of  sheep ;  they  ran  in  every  direction  for  the  woods 
just  as  fast  as  they  could  run. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  that  demonstration  have  in  driving  the 
colored  people  away  and  preventing  them  from  voting! — A.  Itfrightened 
them  so  that  they  did  not  dare  to  come  to  the  polls.  There  was  a  little 
huddle  of  people  light  around  the  polls  when  this  thing  took  x^lace,  and 
part  of  them  had  not  voted;  but  a  part  of  them  came  in  and  voted 
afterward;  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  some  ran  away  and  did  not  vote 
at  all,  for  alter  that  happened  a  few  came  and  voted,  and  then  there 
was  no  colored  men  around  any  more. 

EELATIVE  PEOPOBTION  OP  THE  VOTEBS. 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  white  and  colored  people  in 
your  county  ! — A.  It  is  about  equally  divided ;  there  are  about  as  many 
colored  men  as  white  men.  There  is  a  majority  of  republicans,  white 
republicans  and  colored  republicans,  in  the  county. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  to  the  legislature  last  year  ! — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber now ;  I  ain't  took  any  thought  about  the  election  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  democrat  or  a  republican  was  elected  ! — 
A.  A  democrat  was  elected,  of  course.  The  republicans  did  not  elect 
anything. 

WHAT  OVEBTON  HABBIS  SAID  ABOUT  DEMOCBATIO  PLANS. 

Q.  The  democrats  elected  the  whole  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  elected 
everything.  It  is  well  understood,  and  it  is  not:  denied  by  any  intelli- 
gent white  man  there,  that  they  intended  to  carry  the  election.  Over- 
ton Harris,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  living  in  the  county,  was  in  to  our 
place  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  describing  the  matter  to  me,  and  says  he, 
"  Why,  we  calculated  to  carry  the  election.  We  expected  to  carry  the 
election.  It  had  got  to  be  carried.  If  men  had  got  to  be  killed,  they 
had  to  be  killed.  We  could  not  submit  to  this  nigger  rule  any  longer. 
We  were  bound  to  carry  the  election.^ 

Q.  Is  he  a  leading  democrat  of  the  county  ! — A.  He  is  a  strong  demo- 
crat, but  he  is  not  so  active  as  some.  He  is  a  very  old  man  and  a  very 
active  man  for  his  age,  and  is  doing  one  of  the  largest  planting  businesses 
of  any  man  in  the  county,  and  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  he  represents 
the  sentiment  of  the  democratic  party. 
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TREATMENT  OF  NOETHEEN  EMIOEANTS. 

Q.  llave  raany  Northern  emigrants  come  into  that  country  ? — A.  No, 
8ir ;  there  is  not  one-qnarter  as  many  as  there  was  when  I  came  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  Why  have  thej^left! — A,  Because  they  were  ignored  and  ostra- 
cized and  cut  off  from  any  social  or  any  other  enjoyments  or  privileges, 

Q.  For  what  reason  were  they  ostracized? — ^A.  Because  they  were 
republicans. 

Q.  Not  on  account  of  not  being  men  of  good  character  f — A.  Not  on 
account  of  being  good  citizens.  I  came  down,  my  son  and  I,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting,  or  farming,  as  we  call  it  North.  We  bought  a  farm 
and  we  went  on  there,  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  were  entire  strangers  in 
the  country.  We  minded  our  own  business  and  attended  to  our  own 
affairs,  said  nothing  about  politics,  took  no  part  in  politics,  nor  anything 
else,  and  we  were  just  as  much  alone  as  though  we  had  been  in  Kam- 
tschatka.  There  was  not  a  white  man  came  into  my  house  in  three 
months.  They  paid  no  more  attention  to  us  than  as  though  we  were 
negroes. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  so  with  persons  from  the  North  f — A.  It  was  more 
so  at  that  time  than  it  is  now  with  us,  because'I  have  been  there  now 
so  long  I  have  got  well  acquainted  with  everybody,  being  in  the  post- 
office,  and  minding  my  own  business,  and  having  no  difficulty  with  any- 
body, and  now  I  get  along  very  well.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
that  are  social  with  us  and  treat  us  kindly.  I  have  a  daughter  that 
has  married  down  here  since  I  came,  and  that  has  kind  of  took  the 
wire-edge  off  a  little,  perhaps,  and  we  are  recognized  a  little  more  on 
that  account.    Bhe  married  a  Southern  man. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  You  came  there  six  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  planting  there  f — A.  I  went  there 
in  February,  and  we  raised  our  crop  and  staid  there  until  fall,  and 
then,  when  we  sold  our  cotton,  we  sold  our  farm  and  expected  to  leave  the 
country ;  picked  up  some  of  our  things  and  expected  to  leave  as  we  did 
not  like  the  statue  of  affairs ;  but  at  that  time  the  people  in  this  country 
were  disfranchised  and  many  could  not  hold  office,  and  the  post-office 
was  held  by  a  woman  there,  and  it  was  very  badly  managed,  and  there 
was  some  few  that  had  got  acquainted  with  me  wanted  that  I  should 
take  the  post-office  there,  and  I  was  induced  to  take  it ;  and  my  son  he 
went  into  the  revenue-of&ce ;  and  we  have  staid.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  staid. 

Q.  You  then  became  postmaster  one  year  after  you  got  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  your  son  became  revenue  collector  1 — A. 
I  don't  recollect,  but  I  think  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Before  you  got  your  office? — A.  No;  I  don't  know;  he  had  got 
into  the  revenue  office ;  he  went  in  as  a  clerk  in  the  first  place,  and  I 
don't  recollect  exactly  when  he  went  in. 

Q.  You  are  his  deputy  ? — A.  No ;  my  son  and  myself  are  both  depu- 
ties-of  Colonel  Shattuck,  the  collector, 

Q.  Who  was  injured  in  this  firing  at  the  negro  church  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  was  anybody  hurt ;  I  don't  think  they  intended  to  hurt  any- 
body if  they  could  avoid  it. 

Q."  How  old  a  man  is  Mr.  Overton  Harris? — A.  He  is  pretty  near 
seventy  years  old,  I  think. 
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BLACKS  REFUSED  WORK  UNLESS  THEY  VOTED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytbiDg  of  planters  or  farmers  there  threatening 
to  discharge  their  hands  unless  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A. 
I  never  heard  them  do  it,  but  I  have  heard  of  it.  A  great  many  colored 
men  have  told  me  that  they  were  told  that  they  must  leave  ;  and  there 
is  one  colored  man  that  hjis  now  started,  yesterday  morning,  for  Oxford, 
summoned  there  as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury.  He  is  a  represent- 
ative man  and  a  very  good  man ;  one  of  the  best  workers  we  have  got 
anywhere.  He  had  been  on  a  plantation  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
tbere  was  a  large  number  of  hands  on  that  plantation  and  around  there. 
The  white  men  they  got  together  and  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  not  employ  any  colored  men  that  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
He  started  and  went  around  on  the  Mississippi  bottom  to  see  if  he  could 
not  find  places  for  them ;  and  he  did  find  places,  and  went  with  two 
loads — twenty-eight  of  them  down,  1  think,  he  told  me  yesterday,  to 
tbc  Mississippi  bottom  ;  and  he  also,  I  think,  found  some  of  them  places 
up  near  where  I  live  with  a  very  good  man  that  is  a  neighbor  there  to 
me.  There  were  a  good  many  that  were  driven  off;  they  would  not 
have  them  because  they  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
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Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
personal  statement. 

IsAAO  Lucas  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  Chickasaw  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there*? — A.  I  have  lived  there,  as  near  as 
I  can  come  at  it,  about  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Chickasaw! — A.  I  moved 
out  of  Monroe  into  Chickasaw. 

Q.  Out  of  this  county  • — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  before  the  election  last  fall ! — A.  I  was 
at  home. 

DEMOCRATS  RUN  PEOPLE  FROM  THEIR  HOUSES  AT  NIGHT. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  us  what  you  saw  that  night. — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
nigbt  before  the  election  they  were  running  the  people  from  their  houses. 

Q.  Who  were  f — A.  The  opposite  party,  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  How  did  they  do  it! — A.  Well,  sir,  they  done  it  by  slipping  to 
their  homes  with  arms,  and  going  in  and  searching;  and  they  put  out 
threatening  that  they  allowed  to  kill  all  the  radicals ;  they  allowed  to 
have  this  election  or  wade  in  blood. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  these  threats  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  these 
threats  myself. 

Q.  Who  made  them  f — A.  Well,  sir,  a  Mr.  Carlisle  is  the  one  that 
made  them. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ! — A.  Lawyer  Carlisle,  a  lawyer  in  Okoloma. 

THREATS  TO  CARRY  THE  ELECTION  OR  WADE  IN  BLOOD. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say? — A.  He  said  they  allowed  to  have 
this  election ;  that  they  allowed  to  carry  this  election  or  wade  in  blood ; 
they  allowed  to  do  it.    All  the  men  said  that  Mr.  Bob  Mcintosh  made 
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»iKii  0:^x*f('^^fft^  ft«  th:it,  I  b^^rd  thrill,  and  frtwpeorlT  we  could  hear 
tbe  Br^eri  oq  tte  .«tr«^t«  there  talking  that  way.  acd  I  did  ooc  knov  who 
tb^  were. 

Q.  Yoa  b^ard  r/:b*T  white  men  make  .soeh  threats  f — A^  Ye*,  sir. 

Q,  Yr/fj  *ay  yr>a  beard  a  goo^i  maoy  other  white  Ken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
bat  I  dor/t  kt»/*w  who  they  were.  They  were  standing  aboat  in  :^iiads 
tatkiDg.  It  fM^^emed  that  they  wanted  the  black  people  to  get  the  tti^eats 
of  what  they  interided  to  «io. 

Q,  The  night  before  the  election  were  the  men  that  yoa  hare  spoken 
of  a»  Tijiiting  the  colored  men.  on  honseitack  ? — A.  Tbey  were  hor^haek^ 
ndirjg  ont  in  tbe  coantry  atni  all  aronod  to«n.  and  running  the  people 
from  their  homes. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — A.  Ye?,  sir;  armed  with  pistols  and  gnns; 
ftbrKiting  and  going  on  with  a  mighty  outrage  fus^ 

Q.  Did  they  Bay  what  would  happen  if  the  e«jIored  people  Toted  the 
repriblii^an  ticket ! — A.  They  said  they  would  kill  them,  and  they  could 
not  Htay  in  the  country. 

Cj.  Did  they  spc^k  that  ont  load  ? — A.  Yes«  sir :  they  spoke  that  out. 
I  heard  these  remarks  made  openly. 

REPUBLICAN?  BLACKS  DISCHABGED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  people  being  discharged  from  planta- 
tions because  they  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Well, 
Harry  Hill  ran  them  ont  of  his ;  but  after  the  election  was  over  he  per- 
Miaded  some  of  them  to  come  back,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  did  go 
bai;k. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  he  discharge  f — ^A.  There  was  Mose 
and  one  fellow  they  called  Bnrrell  JBonney. 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  in  all  f — A.  There  was  two  left,  and  the  women. 
Now,  I  knowed  that  I  don't  know  how  many  more  did  leave ;  but  they 
said  they  run  them  all  off;  but  I  know  that  two  left,  and  the  women. 

EFFECT  OF  THREATS  OF  DISCHARGE. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  nnderstood  by  the  colored  people  that  unless  they 
voted  the  democratic  ticket,  or  did  not  vote  at  ail,  that  they  would  be 
discharged  from  the  place  where  they  were  at  work ;  what  was  the  au- 
derstanding  aboat  that  down  there? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  the  general  under- 
standing was  this,  that  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  they  should 
ran  them  away  from  the  place  and  give  them  no  occupation  at  all.  That 
was  tbe  general  nnderstanding,  and  the  general  thing  a  good  many  of 
them  said  was,  "Well,  if  I  vote  they  will  run  me  off,  and  I  will  lose  all 
my  labor;"  and  that  was  the  general  thing. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  colored  people ;  did  ft  keep  them 
from  voting,  and  did  it  cause  some  of  them  to  vote  tbe  democratic 
ticket? — A.  It  kept  some  from  voting,  and  some  would  try  and  attempt 
to  vote;  endeavor  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  anyway  ;  and  some  would 
not  vote  at  all  on  account  of  losing  their  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  colored  people  were  frightened  so  that 
they  were  good  democrats— are  they  democrats  down  there,  the  colored 
people,  any  of  them  ! — A.  I  will  say  this :  Tbere  is  some  of  them  over- 
snaded  to  go  with  them,  you  know;  and  then  others  that  did  not  want 
to  go  with  them,  but  thej'  tried  to  force  them  with  them,  you  know. 

THE  WITNESS  HAD  A  NIGHT  VISIT. 

Q.  Did  these  men  who  were  riding  around,  as  you  have  stated,  go  into 
your  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  alter  the  election,  Tuesday  night,  they  came 
and  scared  my  wife  and  children  mighty  near  to  death,  and  I  ran  out 
and  ran  under  the  house  myself.    That  was  Tuesday  night. 
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Q.  How  man  men  caroe  t<»  your  bouse? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  give — 
I  could  not  say  za(^tly  bow  many  men,  but  tbere  was  six  or  seven  5  some- 
wbLi*e  in  tbat  neigbborbood. 

Q.  Wbat  did  tbey  say  or  do  wben  tbey  came  to  your  bouse? — A.  I 
was  laying  on  tbe  bed  wben  tbey  came  tbere,  and  1  beard  somebody 
coming,  and  I  asked  my  boy  to  go  to  tbe  window  and  see  wbo  wascoming. 
It  was  ratber  dark  and  be  could  not  see ;  and  as  be  was  looking  out  of 
tbe  window  be  said,  "Here  tbey  come,  rigbt  bere  in  tbe  yard;"  and 
tbey  came  rigbt  to  tbe  door  and  lunged  against  it  just  like  tbey  were 
going  to  bust  it  open.  Wben  tbey  done  tbat  I  jumped  up  myself  and 
ran  out  and  went  under  tbe  bouse  myself.  Wben  I  got  under  tbe  bouse 
tbey  saw  me,  and  one  man  went  into  tbe  bouse  and  searcbed  tbe  bouse, 
and  tbe  otbers  made  me  come  out  from  under  tbe  bouse ;  and  tbey  says, 
"  Wbo  is  this  F"  and  I  says,  "  It  is  Isaac  Lucas."  Says  tbey,  "  Well,  we 
don't  want  you ;  we  are  bunting  for  somebody  else."  Says  1,  "  Well,  you 
followed  me  about  and  tried  to  bust  in  my  door,  and,  after  tbe  threat- 
ening tbat  bas  been,  I  tbougbt  bow  you  come  to  take  my  life,  after  I 
beard  so  many  threats."  Said  be,  "  No,  go  back,  you  ain't  going  to  be 
hurt;  we  are  after  some  person  else." 

Q.  Did  tbey  tell  you  whom  tbey  were  after  ? — A.  No,  sir,  they  did 
not  tell  me. 

THE  ARMED  MEN  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Bv  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Bob  Mcintosh  on  horseback  and  armed ; 
did  you  see  them  among  these  people? — No,  sir;  L  did  not  see  them 
horseback  and  armed. 

Q.  W'bere  did  you  hear  them  making  these  statements,  Isaac? — A. 
On  tbe  street. 

Q.  Did  tbey  make  them  to  you  ? — A.  They  made  them,  sir,  right  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  Wbo  were  tbey  talking  to? — A.  To  the  colored  people ;  to  men  that 
they  knew  and  to  otber  men  in  their  presence  for  them  to  get  their  voice. 

Q.  Mr.  Harry  Hill  you  say  discharged  some  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  bis  trying  to  persuade  them  to  return? — 
A.  After  the  election  was  over  be  persuaded  Mose — Mose  Wheeler, 
Ibey  call  him;  I  think  Mose  Wheeler;  at  any,  rate  it  was  "Mose;"  I 
don't  know  whether  he  got  Bonney  back  or  not. 

Q.  Did  be  try  to  persuade  otber  men  to  come  back  or  not? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  tbat  neither  Mcintosh  nor  Carlisle  were  among  these 
armed  people? — A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  How  many  armed  mounted  men  did  you  ever  see  there  together 
during  this  last  canvass? — A.  I  saw,  I  recollect,  as  near  as  I  can  come 
at  it,  about  thirty  men ;  may  be  a  little  more. 

Q.  Where  and  when  ? — A.  They  were  marching  right  over  the  town, 
right  over  to  the  church  where  tbe  black  people  were  all,  and  they 
were  coming  down  in  columns  to  get  a  chance  at  the  box ;  and  tbey 
marched  right  up  the  main  street,  right  west  to  the  church  ;  and  when 
tbey  marched  up  over  tbere  I  beard  their  guns  shoot  twice. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean — two  guns  shot  ? — A.  I  heard  the  voice  of  two 
reports. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt  ? — A.  No,  sir,  nobody  wa'n't  hurt  from  these 
guns ;  but  there  was  a  bole  shot  in  a  fellow's  hat — I  didn't  see  that  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  shot  his  hat  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  known  the  man  whose  bat  was  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know 
him  well. 
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ISAAC  BELL-CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Isaac  Bell  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Chickasaw  County,  in 
the  town  of  Okolona. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  have  lived  there  seven 
years,  going  on  eight. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  farms.  I  have  been  farming  on 
one  place  there,  called  Captain  Moore's  place,  Allen  Moore's  place — lor 
six  years  in  succession. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land? — A.  I  own  a  small  lot  in  town,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  I  reckon. 

Q.  The  land  you  cultivate  you  rent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

republican  tickets  taken  from  colored  men  and  democratic 

tickets  voted. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take,  and  what  do  you  know  of  the  proceed- 
ings?— A.  I  was  appointed  by  the  republicans  living  in  the  town  of 
Okalona,  and  by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  as  a  policeman  to  tend  the 
election  during  the  day.  I  seed  a  fraud  that  was  practiced  upon  the 
election. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  I  seed  men  take  tickets  away  from  other  men 
and  I  seed  armed  men  come  rallying  around  the  ballot-box  from  up 
above  the  grave-yard  down  to  the  lower  box,  and  scattering  men  who  was 
fixing  the  votes.  I  seed  the  other  column  which  left  from  down  there 
went  up  to  a  place  near  the  Baptist  church,  in  Okolona,  perhaps  may 
be  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  perhaps  a  little  farther,  and  ran  these  men 
away  from  there  what  was  there,  and  who  wanted  to  go  down  and  vote. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  you  saw.  taking  the  tickets  away  from  the 
other  men  ? — A.  Well,  1  saw  one  man  that  I  asked  what  his  name  was, 
and  they  called  him  Mr.  Snoddy,  I  think. 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  take  the  tickets  ? — A.  Two  colored  men  ;  I 
could  not  find  out  who  they  were.  I  inquired  a  long  time,  but  I  could 
not  find  out  who  they  were ;  but  he  took  two  tickets  away  from  these 
two  colored  men,  and  gave  them  two  democratic  tickets,  and  I  watched 
him  and  seed  him  shove  them  along  up  to  the  box,  and  he  staid  there 
until  they  voted  them  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  them? — A.  I  heard  him  ask 
them  what  sort  of  tickets  they  had,  and  they  did  not  care  about  show- 
ing them  to  him ;  and  he  said,  "  What  sort  of  tickets  you  got?'^  and  they 
told  him  that  they  had  the  republican  ticket.  He  says,  "Let's  see;'' 
and  he  pulled  one  man's  hand  out  of  his  pocket  that  he  had  his  ticket 
in,  and  told  him  that  that  was  not  the  ticket  he  had  to  vote ;  and  then 
he  did  the  same  thing  with  the  other  man,  and  he  gave  them  a  demo- 
crat ticket  and  told  them  that  that  was  the  ticket  that  they  must  vote. 
I  watched  him  particularly — stood  and  looked  at  him.  He  got  them  two 
men  right  before  him  and  carried  tliem  right  on  to  the  ballot-box,  and 
never  let  them  away  until  they  voted  that  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Snoddy  with  any  other  colored  men  that  day? — 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him  go  op  to  another  crowd,  bat  I  coald  not  tell 
whether  he  takeu  that  crowd  or  not ;  but  I  only  spe<ak  of  what  1  knew. 
I  did  see  him  take  these  tickets  away  and  give  them  two  persons  demo- 
crat tickets. 

MEN  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  seeing  some  men  driven  away  from  the  polls! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  police  right  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  that  were  engaged  in  that  and  what  did  they 
do  ? — A.  Weil,  sir,  some  of  them  was  my  friends  and  friends  of  the 
white  republicans.  1  will  tell  you  just  exactly  who  these  was.  One  of 
them  was  the  man  I  live  with.  Captain  Moore,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years.  Me  and  him  always  got  along  like  brothers ; 
and  another  was  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  another  was  Mr.  Porter,  another 
friend  of  mine,  and  Mr.  Tip  Noe,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh — he  did  not  have  no 
gun,  but  he  was  general  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Is  he  a  lawyer  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Lawyer  Mcintosh — ^Robert 
Mcintosh. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  I  saw  two  of  Widow  Van's  sons,  that  are  just 
alike  so  I  don't  know  them  apart — Professor  Poor,  who  is  a  Baptist,  and 
he  cursed  me;  and  that's  the  reason  that  I  looked  at  him  good.  For  he 
is  a  man  of  the  same  church  L  was  in,  and  going  along  and  cursing  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  do! — A.  They  came  on  up  the  street. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  they  have  any  arms  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

now  THE  COMPANIES  WERE  ARMED. 

Q.  What  sort  of  arms  t — A.  There  was  about  two  companies  of  them. 
One  company  had  thirty-two-shooters  they  said ;  and  one  company  had 
double-barreled  shot-guns,  with  wire-twist — buckshot;  and  the  other 
company  had  these  Enfield  guns. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  these  men  altogether  ! — A.  I  reckon  there 
was  sixty  or  sixty-five. 

Q.  In  all  f— A.  In  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — ^A.  They  came  on  up  the  street  shooting. 

COLORED  VOTERS  RUN. 

Q.  Shooting  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  of  the  guns  was  fired, 
and  that  drawed  the  men's  attention — those  who  was  starting  down  to 
the  ballot-box;  and  I  told  them  that  they  had  better  go  away;  that 
they  would  get  shot.  When  they  commenced  shooting  these  men 
started  to  run,  and  headed  right  toward  Mr.  Tucker's.  I  reckon  there 
was  about  one  hundred  in  that  squad. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  colored  men  there. 
Tjey  run  up  toward  Mr.  Tucker's,  and  some  police  met  them  around 
at  tiie  corner,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  the  ballot-box;  and 
they  said  they  would  not;  that  they  could  not  lose  their  lives  on  account 
of  voting:  and  they  could  not  get  them  back. 

These  men  sent  word  to  them  that  they  would  give  them  five  minutes 
to  get  away  from  there,  and  if  they  did  not  that  they  would  kill  them 
right  there. 

HOW  THE  ARMED  COMPANIES  ACTED. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that;  do  you  know  anything  about  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  named  Houston,  and  at  the  same  time  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Anderson  in  town  there,  and  Mr.  Noe,  and  Mr.  Pollard, 
came  down  there ;  Mr.  Pollard  had  one  of  those  shooters  that  shoots 
Ciirtridges,  about  thirty-two  shots,  1  reckon.  They  came  down  there  and 
asked  Henry  Anderson  what  was  these  men  doing  there.  Henry  told 
them  that  the  men  there  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  keep  them 
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from  raising  auy  disturbance  with  them  until  they  could  get  a  chance 
to  vote.  He  went  off  and  Houston  followed  hira  on  down.  He  went 
down  and  told  Mr.  Mcintosh — so  Houston  says — that  there  was  three 
hundred  niggers  there.  Mr.  Mcintosh  said  at  that  time^l  never  heard 
Mr.  Mcintosh  say  this,  but  this  is  what  Houston  says 

Q.  Who  is  Houston  ? — A.  Houston  Farrish  [or  Parrish.]  He  said,  **That 
won't  do  boys ;  get  your  guns !"  and  thej^  got  tneir  guns.  I  met  them  with 
their  guns  right  on  the  plank  walk;  and  Mr.  Noe  said  to  me, ''God 
damn  you,  you  ain't  attending  to  your  business."  1  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
a  policeman  and  my  business  is  all  over  the  town  to  attend  to  this  elec- 
tion.'' Says  he,  "  Go  on  and  tend  to  your  business."  I  said, "  I  thought 
I  was  tending  to  my  business."  I  went  on  and  I  met  another  man  who 
was  behind  this  squad,  and  he  poked  his  gun  up  in  my  breast  and  said 
to  me,  *'  God  damn  you,  what  have  you  got  your  melish  out  here  for  f" 
I  did  not  say  anything,  and  I  walked  on  down  the  street  to  the  ballot- 
box,  and  when  1  got  there  there  was  several  citizens  asked  me, ''  What 
shall  we  do?"  I  said,  ''Try  to  vote  if  you  can."  By  the  time  I  got 
down  there  I  heard  another  yell,  and  I  looked  across  toward  the  grave- 
yard and  seed  this  cavalry  company  coming  in.  They  came  right  down 
by  Colonel  Carlisle's  house,  yelling  and  waving  their  guns  as  they  rode 
by  the  upper  ballot-box,  and  rode  on  down  to  the  other  box,  and  these 
men  that  was  there  commencing  to  vote,  they  broke  and  run. 

Q.  Who  broke  and  ran  ? — A.  The  colored  men. 

THE  VOTING  SQUASHED  UP. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  lot  ? — A.  There  were  about  ten  right  there, 
crowding  at  the  polls  to  get  in,  and  they  broke  and  run  when  this  cav- 
alry went  by  there  waving  their  guns  and  hurrahing,  and  they  went 
home.  So  that  squashed  up  all  the  voting  there,  and  1  went  home  alter 
all  the  voters  were  squandered.  It  seemed  like  they  came  there  for  a 
]  egular  battle,  and  I  did  not  stay  any  longer  than  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  stay. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  at  any  time  by  white  men  about  car- 
rying the  election  I — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

THREAT  OF  "FAIE  MEANS  IF  WE  CAN,  BUT  WE  ARE  BOUND  TO  HAVE 

IT  ANYHOW.'' 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  I  heard  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Moore — he  says  to 
me  the  night  before  the  election — I  worked  there  on  his  place,  and  tbat 
night  he  called  me  off  aside  and  asked  me  what  way  was  I  gwine  to 
vote.  I  says,  "Captain,  I  never  fools  anybody ;  I  always  have  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  and  I  never  have  voted  a  scratched  ticket  in  my 
life.  All  the  fighting  I  does  in  the  republican  party  is  to  fight  the  ticket 
before  the  nominations  is  made ;  but  after  the  nominations  is  made,  all 
my  fight  is  gone."  He  says,  "  Kow,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  vote  with  me, 
but  you  just  go  off  and  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  election."  I 
says  "  Well,  captain,  I  can't  do  that."  He  says,  "  Well,  I  think  it  is 
best  for  you,  because  we  are  agwine  to  have  this  election  ;  we  mean  to 
get  it  by  fair  means  if  we  can,  but  we  are  bound  to  have  it  anyhow." 
It  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  understanding  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, for  I  seed  Mr.  Carlisle  the  next  morning,  and  he  asked  me  what 
Mr.  Moore  had  said  to  me.  I  told  him  that  he  had  told  me  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  election.  He  says,  "  He  gave  you  mighty  good 
advice.  You  had  better  go  off.  If  I  was  you,  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  election."  We  talked  together,  and  after  a  while  I 
told  him,  says  I,  "Now,  Mr.  Carlisle,  1  always  tries  to  be  honest  with 
everybody  5  if  you  ever  see  me  vote  a  ticket  to-day,  it  will  be  a  repub- 
lican ticket;"  just  that,  and  he  went  off  and  left  me. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  VOTERS  RUN  OFF. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  cavalry  were  there? — A.  It  seems  to  me  like  there  was 
about  25  or  30  cavalry. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  All  of  them  had  guns  but  one.  I  looked 
at  that  one  good,  and  I  wondered  what  he  came  for.  He  had  a  mule, 
and  did  not  have  any  gun. 

Q.  How  many  colored  voters  were  driven  away  by  these  military  pro- 
ceedings!— A.  Well,  I  suppose — I  think,  sir,  there  was  near  100  men  that 
run  away  from  the  upper  place  where  they  was,  to  keep  from  being  intimi- 
dated ;  there  might  have  been  more ;  and  to  my  knowledge  there  Was 
ten  or  twelve  that  ran  right  away  from  the  box  that  I  was  at,  not  saying 
anything  about  the  lower, box.  I  don't  know  what  left  there.  In  my 
judgment,  there  was  110  men  run  from  these  two  places,  I  have  estimated, 
that  did  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  colored  men  since  and  inquired  whether 
they  voted  or  not  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  inquired  of  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Q.  What  have  they  told  you? — A.  They  told  me  that  they  could  not 
vote ;  that  they  could  not  lose  their  lives  to  vote.  I  knew  men  right 
there  at  that  time  that  never  has  failed  to  vote,  and  they  did  not  vote 
because  they  were  feared  that  they  would  get  killed  right  there. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  NOT  ARMED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  armed  or  not! — A.  !No,  sir;  they  were 
not  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  colored  people  in  your  county,  to  what 
extent  they  have  arms,  own  pistols  or  guns  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  do  you  say  about  that! — A.  Them  people  has  got  less  arms, 
I  reckon,  than  any  that  is  anywhere  around.  We  have  always  charged 
them  to  come  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  I  always  have  been  a  kind  of 
leader  in  the  I'epublican  party.  I  told  them,  ^^  Now,  men,  these  men 
don't  want  nothing  but  just  one  fire;  I  don't  care  whether  you  shoot  at 
them  or  not,  they  will  kill  you  dead ;  no  use  to  talk  about  it." 

ABOUT  THE  STATE  "  MELISH." 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  other  office  than  this  of  policeman  under  the 
mayor! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ames  as  captain  of 
the  melish,  and  that  is  what  a  great  many  of  them  had  against  me. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  by  Governor  Ames! — A.  By  this  last 
legislature  that  went  out. 

Q.  Had  you  raised  a  company! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  raised  my 
company. 

Q.  Had  you  any  company  organized  when  you  were  appointed  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  send  you  a  commission  ! — A.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
legislature  advising  that  I  was  appointed  a  captain  over  the  melish. 

Q.  Did  you  never  enroll  a  company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  about  getting  a  company  up! — A.  I  did 
say  once  or  twice  that  we  were  authorized  to  get  up  a  company  of  me- 
lish, and  we  were  trying  to  organize.  I  reckon  I  got  about  twenty 
names,  but  after  that  order  was  countermanded — by  some  means  or 
other — I  disbanded  them. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  arms  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  got  no  arms  at  all. 
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Q.  Aoy  arras  sent  ap  there  to  the  sberiff  by  anybody  else  I — A.  There 
were  some  arras  sent  there  scrae  three  years  before,  when  we  started  to 
get  up  a  melish  ;  and  they  thought  that  it  was  raising  aniraosity,  and 
the  colored  people  in  our  county  never  will  do  nothing  that  they  think 
will  raise  animosity.  We  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  up  there, 
and  whenever  we  start  anything  and  welind  it  is  doing  harm  we  stop  it» 
We  started  a  militia  about  three  years  before  that.         / 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  polls  opened  that  day  ! — A.  I  was  right 
down  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Was  the  election  opened  just  as  usual  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  go  along  quietly  ! — A.  There  was  no  disturbance, 
only  men  persuaded,  up  until  about  3  o'clock,  1  reckon. 

HOW  A  COLORED  MAN  WAS  VOTED. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  men  taking  tickets  and  voting  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  do  it  by  just  going  up  and  giving  them  their  ticket  ?  Was 
it  done  in  a  good-natured  way  f — A.  No,  sir.  He  asked  them,  "Let  me 
see  your  ticket;^  and  the  man  hesitated  to  show  his  ticket,  you  know, 
and  he  taken  hold  of  the  man  and  pulled  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  the  man  had  a  republican  ticket  in  his  hand;  and  he  told  him  that 
that  was  not  the  ticket  he  was  to  vote.  I  think  to  my  judgment  that 
he  forced  the  man  to  vote  the  ticket  that  he  desired  him  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  force  to  him  or  threaten  him — use  any  arms  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  1  did  not  see  him  use  none  of 
that.    Now,  people  don't  need  as  much  as  that  to  give  up  anything. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  They  don't  need  any  threats  ? — A.  Don't  need  any  threatening  to 
give  up  anything. 

Bv  Mr.  BAYAJEtD : 

V 

Q.  How  many  people  were  around  the  polls  then  ? — A.  At  the  lower 
polls  I  suppose  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  people  around  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  many  white  and  black  ! — A.  They  were  mixed  up  well. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  you  saw  taking  tickets  from  these  men  f — A. 
Mr.  Snoddy.  That  was  what  they  told  me  his  name  was.  I  inquired 
about  it. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  you  knew  f — A.  I  knew  his  face,  but  I  did  not 
know  his  name;  he  is  a  man  that  always  comes  to  Okolona. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  election  go  along  quietly  that  day  ! — A.  Well, 
if  you  call  that  disquietly — do  you  call  that  quiet  t 

ABOUT  THE  FIRING. 

Q.  I  was  not  there  and  I  did  not  see  it. — A.  It  went  on  in  that  way 
until  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened  at  3  o'clock ;  what  was  the  first  thin^ 
you  saw  that  made  a  disturbance  ? — A.  The  first  that  I  heerd  tbax 
made  a  disturbance  was  the  firing  of  that  gun.  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing until  I  heerd  that,  and  when  1  heerd  the  firing  of  the  gun  then  it 
caused  me  to  look,  and  I  seed  it. 

Q.  Who  fired  that  gun  f — A.  I  seed  the  smoke  out  of  the  foremost 
rank.     I  don't  know  who  fired  it. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  you  was  it! — A.  I  suppose  when  they  fired  that 
gnu  they  was  about  as  far  from  me  as  from  here  to  the  well  right  out 
here. 

Q.  One  hundred  yards? — A,  I  suppose  a  little  over  one  hundred 
yards. 
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Q.  As  far  as  across  the  street! — A.  Abont  eight  times  as  far  as  across 
the  sti'eet. 

Q.  Aboat  two  hundred  yards  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  What  people  did  that  firing  come  from — what  company  f — A.  It 
come  from  the  foremost  company. 

Q.  And  that  company  was  a  company  of  white  men  and  democratics? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  were  about  fifty,  per- 
haps, of  that  company.  You  remember  I  told  you  about  another  little 
squall  I  met  after  that ;  and  after  that  I  met  a  squad  of  cavalry. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  cavalry — twenty-five  or  thirty! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  other  infantry  company? — A.  A  little,  small  crowd — 
Prole«sor  Poor 

A  BAPTIST  clergyman's  REMARK. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Baptist  clergyman  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  the  one  that  swore  at  you  as  he  passed  by  ! — A.  He 
told  me  to  take  off  my  badge.  He  said,  "  If  you  don't  take  off  that  red 
ribbon,  damn  you,  your  head  will  be  on  the  ground." 

Q.  Was  Lawyer  Carlisle  in  that  squad  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mcintosh  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pollard  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  a  little  squad  by  themselves? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  in  the  main  body  of  sixty.  Professor  Poor  was  in  that  little  squad 
behind  the  others ;  it  seems  he  did  not  get  his  gun  in  time. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  some  colored  men  on  horseback  in 
front  of  the  polls  that  day  before  this  company  came  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  SOLITARY  HORSEMAN. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  seed  one. 

Q.  One  man  on  horseback? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  but  one  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  but  one. 

Q,  You  must  tell  what  you  saw. — A.  That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  diflficulty  between  that  colored  man  and  anybody 
in  the  crowd? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  diflftculty.  I  did  not 
get  there  in  time  to  see  the  difficulty,  but  I  heard  about  it.  This  boy, 
Henry  Anderson,  was  on  a  horse,  and  went  down  there  to  ask  them 
what  way  would  they  want  the  black  people  to  vote.  They  came  up 
there  every  once  in  a  while  and  asked  what  was  they  up  there  for. 

Q.  Who  asked  ? — A.  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Tip  Noe ;  and  they  came 
np  there  grumbling  several  times.  It  seems  like  they  wanted  to  raise 
a  distnrbment  Henry  went  down  and  asked  them  what  way  would 
they  wish  the  colored  voters  to  vote ;  ''Any  way  that  you  says  I  will 
have  them  come  and  vote  that  way;"  and  Pollard  charged  his  gun 
and  set  out  to  kill  this  Henry,  and  Mr.  Savage  Clutbrd  seized  the 
gUn.  Houston  said  that  he  presented  the  gun  at  Henr}^,  and  would 
have  killed  him  if  Mr.  Gluford  had  not  taken  the  gun.  I  saw  them 
taming  about  in  the  street. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  who  tried  to  take  Pollard's  gun  from  him  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Savage  Cluford.  This  Henry  asked  me  to  go  back  and  scatter 
these  men.  He  says,  '*  These  men  will  kill  them  if  we  don't  get  them 
away  from  there."  I  went  up  there  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  before  I 
got  there  and  came  back  to  the  box  again  they  commenced  that  diffi- 
culty. 

JACKSON  ADAMS'S  HAT  AGAIN. 

Q.  Who  was  hurt  by  this  shooting? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Jackson  Adams  was  not  hurt,  but  he  came  very  near  getting  killed ;  he 
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had  a  bat  just  like  this  one  [a  high-crowned  black  felt  hat]  and  he  bad 
a  shot  put  through  his  bat. 

Q.  Did  that  come  from  the  shot  you  heard  first,  or  from  those  that 
came  afterward  f — A.  From  the  shot  I  heard  from  the  front  company. 

Q.  What  shot  did  yon  hear  after  that? — A.  I  beard  two  or  tbree 
shots. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  f — A.  In  the  ranks. 

Q.  At  whom  T — A.  I  don't  know  who  they  were  shooting  at. 

Q.  Jackson  Adams's  hat  was  hit  by  the  first  gun  yon  beard  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  wbether  by  the  first  one. 

Q.  I  thougbt  you  said  that  the  first  shot  you  heard  must  have  gone 
through  Jackson's  hat? — A.  1  said  I  heard  only  three  shots;  one  of 
those  shots  went  through  Jackson's  hat. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  shots  hit  anybody  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
none  of  them  shots  hit  anybody ;  never  heard  any  one  say  anything 
that  anybody  was  hit. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  injured  tliere  that  day  in  their  person  1 — A. 
No,  sir,  no  more  than  what  I  have  said  to  you  about  running  from  the 
polls. 

Q.  That  is  not  personal  injury? — A.  No,  sir;  not  violently  used  in 
any  way. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  polls  during  the  day  than  this  one? — A.  I 
was  at  both  of  the  polls ;  went  from  one  to  the  other. 

Q.  Anything  happen  around  the  other  one? — A.  No,  sir  5  only  I  saw 
some  strange  talking  down  at  the  lower  polls.  Where  these  men  ran 
away  from  them  was  at  the  upper  polls,  at  the  mayor's  office.  1  was 
not  there  then. 


W.  E.  WEDDELL— CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 
,  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 

PEESONAL  RECORD. 

W.  E.  Weddell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Okolona, 
Chickasaw  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native? — A.  Of  Virginia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  About  sixteen 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  civil  war ;  and,  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  ? — A.  1  went  out  at  the  commencement  and  remained  to  the 
end. 

Q.  In  the  confederate  army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  ? — A.  1  went  out  as  a  private 
and  returned  as  a  lieutenant. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now  ? — A.  I  am  now  editor  of  the  Prairie 
News,  published  at  Okolona. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  edited  that  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  edit- 
ing that  since  1869 ;  the  spring,  I  think,  of  1869. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ill  your  county  ? — A.  In  Okolona. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the 
middle  of  October.    I  was  then  stricken  with  neuralgia  of  the  eye,  and 
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had  this  left  eye  closed;  and  from  that  time  on  I  took  no  part  in  the 
canvass.    I  never  got  well  until  aboat  the  1st  of  December. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day  f — A.  I  was  at  my  residence  in 
the  town  of  Okolona. 

Q.  Did  yon,  during  the  canvass  or  on  election-day,  see  any  military 
companies  in  the  streets  of  your  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  saw  in  reference  to  those  companies. — 
A.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  was  attacked  with  neuralgia  of  the  eye 
and  was  confined  at  my  house ;  and  while  I  was  in  my  room  my  servant- 
girl  came  running  in  and  said  they  were  fighting  down  town. 

ARMED  MEN  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  It  was  the  day  of  the  election ;  I  think  about 
1  o'clock,  as  near  as  1  can  recollect ;  and  just  about  that  time  I  heard 
a  tremendous  whoqping  and  hollering,  and  1  went  on  my  back  gallery 
facing  the  main  street,  and  as  I  got  there  I  saw  a  military  company 
marching  from  behind  the  buildings  passing  up  the  street,  going  west. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  had  arms,  every  one  of 
them,  and  were  marching  at  shoulder  arms. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  in  that  company  T — A.  As  near  afi  I  could 
guess  from  where  I  was,  I  should  say  there  were  thirty,  perhaps  thirty- 
five,  may  be  forty.  They  passed  on  up  to  a  house,  and  some  one  came 
ont.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Carlisle's  residence,  and  he  came  out  and  said 
something  to  them  which  I  couldn't  understand — I  was  too  far  otf— and 
tbey  took  off  their  hats  and  gave  two  or  three  shouts  and  then  passed 
on  up  the  street  toward  the  colored  Baptist  church,  and  presently  I 
heard  a  gun  go  off,  and  afterward  I  understood  that  they  shot  through 
a  colored  man's  hat,  but  did  not  hurt  him  otherwise  than  shooting  him 
through  his  hat.  They  passed  on  out  to  the  church,  and  I  couldu't  see 
any  more;  but  I  understood  that  they  scattered  them.  In  the  mean 
time  they,  the  colored  people,  were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  just 
running  in  every  direction.  I  saw  a  good  many  come  up  through  my 
lot  and  through  other  lots  adjoining. 

Q.  These  colored  men  who  had  been  at  the  colored  church  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  had  been  down  street  where  the  polls  were ;  they  were  run- 
ning toward  Tallibonela  Bottom,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  What 
they  did  at  the  church  I  don't  know  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  cavalry  company  in  the  town  the  same  day  f — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  with  reference  to  that  company. — A.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  it  may 
have  been  a  little  longer,  after  the  passage  of  the  militarj'  company 
west  on  the  main  street,  I  heard  again  a  very  loud  noise,  whooping  and 
hollering,  and  went  again  on  my  back  gallery,  and  just  about  that  time 
there  was  a  cavalry  company  came  in  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  whoop- 
ing and  hollering  and  swinging  their  guns  about,  coming  in  at  full 
speed,  and  rushing  up  the  main  street  toward  the  colored  people  that 
had  congregated  in  the  mean  time  on  the  main  street ;  and  there  was 
another  stampede  took  place  in  the  same  direction,  toward  Tallibonela 
Bottom. 

EFFECT  OF  THEIR  ACTS. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  military  display  have,  if  any,  in  scattering 
the  colored  people  and  preventing  them  from  voting  ? — A.  The  colored 
people  knew  nothing  about  the  military,  and  when  they  came  rushing 
in,  hearing  these  reports — there  was  a  very  large  number  of  them — they 
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scattered  for  self-protection.    The  air  was  full  of  reports  and  varions 
kinds  of  rumors. 

y.  State  generally  what  those  reports  were. — A.  They  were  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  if  they  attempted  to  vote  they 
would  be  killed.  I  also  saw  some  men  riding  up  on  the  same  street  that 
I  live  on  about  that  time — a  military  company  passing  up  the  street  rid- 
ing at  full  speed.  Each  one  had  a  rifle,  and  they  were  going  toward  the 
colored  Baptist  church.  I  heard  that  they  went  to  the  church  and 
searched  around  there ;  but  I  didn't  hear  that  they  committed  any  dep- 
redations about  the  church. 

THE  STATE  ARMS  SEIZED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  arms  having  been  received  at  that 
town  ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  done  with  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were 
four  cases  of  State  arms,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  shipped  there 
in  1873  by  Governor  Powers,  now  ex- governor.  It  was  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  understood  then,  of  organizing  the  militia.  Two  cases  were  depos- 
ited in  a  grocery-store  belonging  to  E.  M.  Walker.  I  think  it  was,  per- 
haps, three  weeks  before  the  election  that  these  cases  were  taken  out 
and  carried  down  on  another  street  back  of  a  brick  warehouse  in  a  gul- 
ley.  The  path  that  I  travel  home  every  day  when  I  go  to  ray  meals 
passes  through  this  gulley ;  and  I  found  the  cases  the  next  morning 
lying  in  this  gulley.  The  cases  were  bursted  open  and  the  guns  all  gone. 
Well,  I  saw  Colonel  Shattuck,  the  internal-revenue  collector  there,  and 
told  him  about  those  arms  being  taken  out,  and  advised  him  to  write  to 
General  Packer,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  and  tell  him  that 
the  guns  had  been  taken  out  and  that  he  ought  to  collect  them  up ;  that 
I  didn't  think  either  party  had  any  right  to  them,  and  they  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  5  and  he  did  write  to  General  Packer,  but  General  Packer 
never  paid  any  attention  to  them,  and  the  guns  were  never  collected  up. 
Those  guns  I  understood — now,  I  don't  say  this  myself — were  seen  on  the 
streets  and  belonged  to  that  military  company  that  marched  up  the 
street  that  day. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  reported  that  they  had  been  stolen  by  the  colored 
people? — A.  That  was  the  report  that  they  first  put  out ;  that  the  store 
was  broken  into  and  the  guns  taken  out,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  colored  people ;  but  any  one  that  saw  the  store  and 
the  way  the  doors  were  fixed  knew  it  was  impossible  to  break  into  the 
store  and  get  them  out  without  somebody  knowing  it ;  and  the  doors 
were  not  injured  or  anything  of  the  kind.  About  that  time  they  re- 
ceived— I  don't  recollect  how  many  cases  of  repeating-rifles.  They  were 
brought  Irom  the  depot  and  deposited  in  the  Okolona  Savings-Bank, 
and  from  there  the  parties  to  whom  they  belongs  d  came  down  and  took 
them  out  the  next  day,  I  think,  after  they  were  received.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  the  Winchester  rifle  or  what  they  were,  but  they 
were  a  repeating-rifle. 

REGISTEATION-PAPERS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BLACKS. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  in  reference  to 
armed  men  taking  registration-certiticates  awaj^  from  colored  voters? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  all  that  1  know  about  that  is  from  what  others  have  told 
me.  Judge  Pollard,  who  was  formerly  chancellor  of  the  district  in  which 
I  live,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  election  at  Houston,  the  county-seat  of 
the  county  of  Chickasaw.  I  think  that  he  said  that  he  took  a  memo- 
randum of  them,  and  I  think  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  of  registration-papers  taken  from  the  negroes 
round  about  Houston. 
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Q.  By  whom,  as  you  auderstand  f — A.  By  armed  men  riding  around 
that  night.  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  or  Monday  night  preceding  the 
election.  I  understood  that  it  occurred  all  over  the  country  the  same 
way.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were  six  organized  compa- 
nies in  the  county  on  the  day  of  election.  These  companies,  as  far  as  I 
could  understand,  didn't  belong  altogether  to  the  county  of  Chickasaw  ; 
parties  came  from  other  counties.  Chickasaw  has  a  small  republican 
majority,  not  more  than,  perhaps,  250  or  300.  Men  came  from  Lee  County 
into  Chickasaw  on  the  day  of  election.  There  was  a  whole  train-load 
from  Lee  County  passed  down  aboat  nine  o'clock  on  the  day  of  election 
past  Okolona  to  Egypt,  a  station  seven  miles  south  of  Okolona  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  ;  and  some  depredations  that  werecommitted 
in  Chickasaw  County  I  understand  were  done  by  these  men  from  other 
counties. 

NO  DANGER  FROM  THE  NEGEO. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  the  duties  of  these  military  companies 
were;  what  were  they  for? — A.  There  is  only  one  motive  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  was  to  contiol  the  election.  That  is  the  only  motive  that  they 
could  have  had,  that  1  could  see.  They  couldn't  have  had  any  idea  of 
trouble  with  the  negroes,  because  anybody  that  Jinows  anything  about 
the  negro  knows  that  he  would  not  have  made  any  trouble. 

Q.  Hence  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever?— A.  No,  sir;  no  dan- 
ger in  the  world — because  the  negro  has  no  arms,  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  refused  to  sell  him  powder  or  shot,  or  any 
kind  of  ammunition,  for  a  long  time  before  the  election;  and  many 
white  republicans — I  never  tried  it  myself,  but  I  know  others  that  did 
try  it— couldn't  get  any,  and  the  negroes  couldn't  get  it  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  waited  upon  by  a  committee,  who  requested  you  not  to 
publish  an  account  of  these  proceedings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

AN  EDITOR  INTERVIEWED. 

Q.  State  the  facts  in  regard  to  that. — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  Okolona  to  call  on  me,  and  to  know  what  I  was  going  to 
say  in  my  paper  in  reference  to  the  election.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  did 
not  know  what  1  wouldTsay;  I  did  not  know  as  I  should  be  able  to  say 
anything,  as  1  was  then  suti'ering  very  badly  with  ray  eyes,  and  couldn't 
see  out  of  one  of  them  at  all ;  but  if  I  did  write  anything  1  should  give 
an  account  of  what  I  actually  saw  and  knew  to  be  facts.  He  asked  me, 
"  What  did  you  see?"  1  related  to  him  just  about  the  same  as  1  have 
related  to  you  now.  He  remarked  to  me,  "  Then  you  have  seen  the 
worst."  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that;  that  I 
did  not  propose  to  take  hearsay  testimony  at  all ;  that  I  was  going  to 
give  a  true  version  of  what  came  under  my  own  observation — what  I 
saw  myself.  He  went  on  then,  and  said  that  the  excitement  was  run- 
ning high,  and  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  launch  out  into  any- 
thing that  would  offend  the  people  there;  that  there  was  danger  in  it, 
and  that  he  would  advise  me  to  just  be  as  moderate  as  possible. 

1  was  waited  on  that  same  night  by  another  gentleman,  a  democrat, 
by  the  way,  and  a  personal  friend,  and  he  told  me  that  1  was  liable  to 
be  assassinated  at  any  time,  and  advised  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  He 
did  not  state  anything  about  where  he  got  h<is  information  from  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  said,  "  1  tell  you  as  a  friend  to  remain  at  home  and 
be  on  your  guard."  Whether  there  was  any  danger  or  not,  1  cannot 
say.  I  know  this,  that  the  feeling  was  very  bitter  and  very  vindictive. 
I  have  been  a  citizen  there  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  I  have  always 
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conducted  myself  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  which  democrats  and  repub- 
licans and  everybody  else  will  testify  to.  Nobody  can  say  anything 
derogatory  of  me;  and  why  they  should  threaten  me  with  assassination 
1  don't  know.    1  know  that  I  never  gave  them  any  cause  for  it. 

DEMOCRATS  ELECTED. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  of  (his 
State  from  your  county? — A.  General  W.  F.  Tucker  and  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of— he  lives  at  Sparta,  and  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Both  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  counties  constitute  the  senatorial  district  with  yours  ? — A. 
The  counties  of  Chickasaw  and  Monroe. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  to  the  senate  from  those  counties,  if  any  one! — 
A.  Col.  Reuben  O.  Reynolds. 

Q.  A  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  district  republican  ? — A.  Largely. 

Q.  Is  your  county  republican? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  county  is  not  largely 
republican.  I  think  on  a  close  vote  we  have  from  250  to  300  majority 
in  the  county.  Monroe  has  given  on  a  fair  vote  sometimes  as  high  as 
1,200  republican  majority. 

LABORERS'  CONTRACTS  FORFEITED  BY  VOTING  REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  contracts  entered  into  by  negroes  with  white 
persons  by  which  the  negroes  agree  to  forfeit  their  rights,  whatever  they 
may  be  under  the  contract,  in  the  event  they  vote  the  republican 
ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  nature  of  those  contracts,  and  how  general  they  were  in 
the  county. — A.  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  that  there  were  such 
things  in  existence  was  last  winter,  I  think  it  was — perhaps  along  in 
January  or  February— and  I  published  it.  I  gave  notice  through  my 
paper.  I  wrote  an  article  on  it,  warning  the  people  of  the  county  not 
to  enter  into  any  such  agreement  or  arrangement  with  the  freedmen; 
that  it  was  wrong  in  both  theory  and  pratice,  and  probably  would 
finally  lead  them  into  some  diflficulty.  I  advised  them  in  a  gentle  spirit; 
and  I  never  heard  anything  more  about  it  until,  I  think  it  was  last  week 
or  week  before  last,  when  I  happened  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  original 
contracts. 

I  had  heard  it  from  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee  in  the  first  place;  or 
rather  I  heard  it  through  Colonel  Shattuck,  the  revenue-collector  there. 
The  Tennesseean  had  been  down  to  Buena  Vista,  and  while  he  was  in 
the  store  of  U.  S.  Williams  there,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  Mr.  Williams  lor  a  blank  contract;  and  he  told  him  hedi<ln'thave 
any  blank  contracts  on  hand;  that  they  were  all  out;  but  that  he  could 
come  there  to  his  desk  and  write  one;  that  he  would  tell  him  what  it 
was:  and  this  man  came  to  Okolona,  and  told  Colonel  Shattuck  what 
was  in  it.  It  was  just  a  common  laborer's  contract,  except  down  at  the 
bottom  ;  about  three  or  four  lines  from  the  bottom  it  went  on  to  state, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  that  "I  further  pledge  that  I  will  vote  as 
the  land-owner;  and,  in  case  I  fail  to  vote  as  he  does,  I  forfeit  all  my 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  said  crop.'' 

LEADING  REPUBLICAN  BLACKS  DISCHARGED  AFTER  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tliese  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  by  the  freedmen  ? — A.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  was  general,  all  over  the  county,  because  the  democrats  there 
have  their  clubs,  and  they  have  been  publishing  part  of  their  proceed- 
ings— making  them  public — directly  after  the  election ;  and  they  first 
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went  in  and  discharged  all  the  leading  colored  republicans  of  the  differ- 
ent clubs  in  that  county. 

Q.  The  persons  by  whom  they  were  employed  discharged  them  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  discharged  them,  and  said  they  were  not  to  hire  those  people 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  discharge  them  before  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir ;  after 
the  election.  They  discharged  a  great  many  of  them ;  and  then  they 
got  up  these  contracts  pledging  those  men  that  they  did  hire  to  vote  as 
the  man  from  whom  they  rented  the  lands,  and  in  case  that  they  failed 
to  vote  that  way  that  they  forfeited  all  their  interest  in  the  crop. 

ABOUT  THE  FORFEIT  OONTBAOTS  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  Is  this  newspaper  of  yours  published  weekly  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  published  in  that  paper  a  copy  of  these  contracts 
that  you  speak  of? — A .  No,  sir ;  I  never  got  hold  of  a  copy  until  a  week 
or  two  ago. 

Q.  How  many  such  contracts  have  you  seen  f — A.  I  have  seen  but 
one  genuine  copy. 

Q.  Was  that  signed  by  two  parties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  showed  it  to  you! — A.  It  was  shown  to  me  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  T.  L.  Jordan. 

Q.  Between  whom  was  the  contract  made  ?— A.  It  was  made  between, 
I  think,  T.  D.  or  J.  D.  Paine  and  Gay  Brand.  The  witness  was  T.  J. 
Paine. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  contract  last  f — A.  For  the  year  1876. 

Q.  For  labor  at  so  much  a  month  I — A.  No,  sir  5  for  half  of  the  crop. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  other  cases  of  that  kind  f — 
A.  I  heard  it,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  ft*om  a  gentleman  that  was  at  Buena 
Vista ;  this  Tennesseean  came  up  and  told  Colonel  Shattuck,  the  rev- 
enue-collector,  about  U.  B.  Williams  having  these  contracts,  and  this 
man,  a  farmer,  calling  in  there  and  wanting  to  get  one. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  who  has  the  blanks  for  sale  ? — A.  It  was  Williams 
that  had  them.    He  came  in  there  and  asked  U.  S.  Williams  for  one. 

THE  ARMED  MEN  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  From  your  back  gallery  on  the  day  of  election  could  you  command 
a  view  of  the  polls? — A.  Bight  near  where  the  polls  were — yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  polls  toward  which  this  military  company  proceeded? — A. 
Where  they  organized  it.    They  organized  it  in  front  of  that  poll. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  this  military  company  preceding  its  appearance 
at  the  time  you  mention  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  just  see  when  it  emerged 
from  the  buildings. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  of  any  cavalry  that  day  in  town  ? — A.  Not 
nniil  that  cavalry  company  came  in  there. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  seen  this  military  company? — A.  1  sup- 
IK)se  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  consisted  of— the  cavalry  company  ? — A.  It 
consisted  of  men  mounted. 

Q.  I  mean  what  number. — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  yourself? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  I  should  judge 
that  there  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ? — A.  Some  had  shot-guns,  and  some  had 
navy  pistols. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  parties  composing  that  company  f — A.  I 
know  the  man  that  led  them. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  Capt.  W.  G.  Stoval. 
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Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  He  lives  at  OkoloDa. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  yourself  a  member  of  any  of  these  companies  f — A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  purpose  :  have  yon  any  knowledge  of  their  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  surmise  of  your  own  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  no  definite  information  except  what  transpired  under 
my  own  observation,  and  what  I  have  been  told. 

CAVALRY  VISIT  THE  BEPUBLIOAN  CLUBS  BEFOBB  ELECTION. 

Q.  By  any  of  the  members! — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers; some  of  the  other  citizens.  To  the  best  of  my  information,  a  cavalry 
company  visited  nearly  every  republican  club  in  the  county  the  night 
preceding  the  election. 

Q.  You  have  information  to  that  effect  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  derived  ? — A.  Derived  from  various  parties. 

Q.  You  desire  the  committee  to  believe  that  as  a  fact! — A.  Ijnst 
state  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not. 
It  is  merely  a  report ;  1  believe  it. 

Q.  Did  that  cavalry  company,  headed  by  W.  G.  Stoval,  visit  every 
republican  club  in  your  county? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that.  They 
were  visited  by  cavalry  companies.  I  understand  that  there  were  six 
cavalry  companies  in  the  county. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  one  other  company, 
and  the  captain  of  it,  that  operated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name. — A.   W.  B.  McDowell. 

THE  MILITARY  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  military  company  of  thirty-five  men 
you  saw  marching  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.? — A.  Col.  J.  W.  Mclintosh. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Carlisle  in  company  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  when 
I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  he  go  with  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  How  fur  is  his  house  from  the  poll  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards;  and  mine  very  little  farther,  except  he  lived  on 
one  street  and  I  on  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  the  polls,  or  whether  he  had  been 
at  the  polls  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  of  his  house  ? — A.  He  came  out  on  his  front 
gallery. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  you? — A.  Just  one  square— not  one 
square,  because  the  house  sits  back  in  the  lot. 

Q.  You  could  not  hear  what  he  said  to  this  company! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  shouted  and  passed  on,  leaving  him  there  f — A.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  they  left  him  there.  I  did  not  see  him  there  afterward. 

Q.  Who  was  Judge  Pollard? — A.  Formerly  the  chancery  judge  of 
the  seventh  chancery  district  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  Okolonaf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  which  political  party  does  he  affiliate  ? — A.  The  republican 
party. 

REGISTRATION-PAPERS  TAKEN  FROM  REPUBLICANS, 

Q.  It  wa«  he  who  told  you  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  registration- 
papers  had  been  taken  from  negroes ! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion; I  would  not  state  positively  that  it  was  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that! — A.  Just  after  the  election;  and  that 
he  permitted  some  of  them  to  vote  from  whom  they  had  taken  registra- 
tion-papers. 

Q.  W^as  he  judge  of  the  election?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  was  it  called  on  you  as  a  committee  to  know  what  yon  were 
going  to  say  abont  the  election  ? — A.  General  W.  F.  Tucker. 

Q.  Who  was  the  second  person  who  called  f — A.  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
that  if  I  can  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  reason  ? — A.  The  reason  was  that  he  re- 
quested that  his  name  should  not  be  connected  with  it.  He  was  a  dem- 
ocrat himself,  and  he  was  a  merchant  there,  and  he  said  it  would 
injure  his  business^nd  he  requested  me  not  to  give  his  name. 

Q.  Was  not  W.  F.  Tucker  a  democrat,  too  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this 
other  man  is  a  merchant  there,  and  he  told  me  as  a  friend,  and  re- 
quested that  I  should  never  say  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  He  went  confidentially  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir 5  he  told  me  confi- 
dentially. 

Mr.  Batabd.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  put  you  to  any  inconveni- 
ence on  that  account. 

The  Witness.  I  can  tell  you  privately. 

Mr.  Batard.  O,  no ;  it  is  not  a  public  affair,  and  I  don't  want  to 
annoy  you. 

The  Wn'NESS.  It  would  not  annoy  tne,  but  it  might  annoy  him. 


W.  F.  TUCKER— CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 

W.  F.  Tucker  sworn  and  examined. 

general  statement. 
By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Okolona,  Chickasaw^ 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  1  am  a  lawyer,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Chickasaw  County  f — A.  I  have 
resided  there  for  thirty -six  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  prior  to  that! — A.  I  am  a  North  Carolinian 
by  birth. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Mississippi  during  the  election  of  1875  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  that  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  democratic  candidates  for 
the  legislature. 

A  FAIR  ELECTION — NO  FRAUD— NO  IN  TIMID  ATIOIC. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  history  of  the  canvass ;  make  a  short  state- 
ment ! — A.  What  do  you  wish  to  attract  my  attention  to  pvticularly  f 

Q.  The  committee  is  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  fact  whether 
there  was  intimidation  and  fraud  in  the  election  in  Mississippi  in  1875, 
and  whether  people  were  prevented  by  those  means  from  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  particularly ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  here  by  wit- 
nesses from  your  county,  both  colored  and  white ;  several  colored  men 
have  been  called  on  and  have  stated  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicka- 
saw, and  have  spoken  of  some  disturbances  that  occurred  at  the  elec- 
tion ;  please  give  your  statement  as  to  these  things. — A.  I  have  only 
got  this  to  say  with  regard  to  the  fairness  of  the  election  :  First,  that 
it  was  a  fair  election  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes ;  if  there  was  any 
itHud  or  intimidation  in  the  county  I  certainly  didn't  know  of  it,  and  I 

10  MISS 
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never  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  it  charged,  bat  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  in  the  county.  As  far  as  I  know  every  man  voted  just  as  he 
chose. 

There  was  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  a  very  strong  effort  made  to  carry 
thecounty.  It  was  made  because  we  were  compelled  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  negro  which  was  becoming  unbearable.  The  county  officials  had 
not  been  satisfactory  and  our  representatives  to  the  legislature  had 
brought  disgrace  upon  oar  county  and  upon  our  State,  and  we  had  de- 
termined, if  it  was  within  the  power  of  mortal  man,  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion, and  we  worked  with  all  our  might  and  main  to  secure  that  end. 
We  accomplished  it,  though,  b^  hard  work  and  fair  means,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  think  anybody  who  charges  otherwise  either  does  not  know 
the  facts,  or  purposely  misrepresents  them. 

Q.  The  name  of  a  gentleman  has  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  law- 
yer, as  having  been  there ;  where  is  he  now  7 — A.  At  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  A  delegate  to  the  democratic  national  convention  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  R.  Mcintosh  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ? — A.  His  father  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  last  Sun- 
day morning,  and  has  been  speechless  ever  since,  lying  in  the  very  ago- 
nies of  death  almost. 

OKOLONA  ON  ELECTION-DAY. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  at  Okolona  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  I 
was  there  from  11  o'clock;  I  got  there  about  11  o'clock.  I  made  a 
speech  the  night  before  some  twelve  miles  off,  and  didn't  get  back  until 
11  o'clock.   . 

Q.  Was  you  there  about  1  o'clock  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  gone  home  to 
dinner.  I  live  a  short  distance  out  of  town.  You  refer  to  the  fracas 
at  that  place  ? 

Q.  Y'es,  sir. — A.  It  was  alleged  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing. 
This  party  was  just  returning  as  I  got  into  town.  I  went  immediately 
to  the  polls  and  I  found  the  voting  going  on  quietly  as  usual.  It  was  at 
the  Baptist  church  where  it  was  alleged  that  this  thing  occurred,  though 
there  was  no  collision,  as  it  was  reported,  for  the  white  people  did  not 
go  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  perhaps,  of  the  church.  When 
1  got  there  they  were  just  returning  and  the  voting  was  going  on,  and 
never  was  disturbed  at  the  polls.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
though,  after  that  thing  occurred,  I  was  informed  that  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  had  gone  to  the  polls  below — the  one  I  was  not  at  at  that  par- 
ticular time — and  had  told  the  colored  people  that  they  could  not  have 
a  fair  election,  and  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  James  B.  White. 

Q  It  was  said  that  a  colored  man  had  gone  down  there,  using  his 
name,  and  told  them  to  disperse  and  go  home  f  I  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  said  so.  He  said,  upon  the  contrary,  he  had  told  them 
that  they  all  could  vote,  and  to  stay  and  vote.  I  know  that  everybody 
was  allowed  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased,  and  nobody  was  driven  from 
the  polls.  On  the  contrary,  everybody  was  told  that  they  could  come 
and  vote  just  as  they  pleased. 

DEMOCRATS  MADE  VERY    STRONG    EFFORTS    TO    PREVENT  INTIMIDA- 
TION ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  democrats, 
there  was  a  very  strong  effort  made  to  prevent  intimidation  on  the  other 
side.  Hitherto  we  had  allowed  the  negroes  to  control  their  own  color  and 
vote  them  just  as  they  pleased ;  but  at  this  time  the  white  people  said  that 
they  should  not  force  coloi*ed  men  any  longer  to  vote  the  republican 
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ticket  if  they  didn't  want  to.  It  was  an  effort  on  our  part  to  prevent 
intimidation  rather  than  to  intimidate  anybody. 

Q.  Isaiah  Bell,  a  colored  man,  has  testified  here  that  he  was  a  police- 
man at  the  polls  that  day.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see 
him  at  the  polls  that  day. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  at 
the  polls  some  two  hours  in  the  morning  from  the  time  I  returned,  and 
was  there  from  half  past  1  until  they  closed. 

SAW  NOBODY  TAKE  REPUBLICAN  TICKETS  FROM  NEGROES. 

Q.  Did  you  see  while  you  were  there  any  such  thing  as  a  white  man 
taking  tickets  from  the  negroes  and  insisting  upon  their  taking  demo- 
cratic tickets  in  their  place  ? — A.  I  saw  the  ordinary  means  of  election- 
eering pursued  by  both  white  and  colored.  Each  party  proposed  to 
vote  as  many  on  their  side  as  was  possible,  but  I  never  saw  anybody 
take  a  ticket  away,  and  I  know  it  did  not  occur. 

Q.  What  military  company  is  this  which  has  been  stated  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  turned  out  that  day  and  come  to  the  polls  somewhere 
about  1  o'clock — one  witness  said  1  o'clock  and  another  said  3  o'clock — 
but  at  the  time  that  the  disturbance  took  place  at  the  polls  at  which 
Isaiah  Bell  staid  as  policeman,  it  was  testified  to  have  been  apparently 
without  cause.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  anything  of  the 
cause  of  the  appearance  of  that  military  company  on   the  street. — 

INCENDIARY  REPUBLICAN  SPEECHES. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  the  cause,  as  alleged ;  I  was  absent  myself.  It  was 
alleged  that  a  colored  man — in  the  first  place  I  will  premise  by  saying 
that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  feverish  state ;  there  had  been  incendiary 
speeches  by  a  number  of  republicans  in  the  county,  in  which  they 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  white  people.  Now,  a  man  who  was  running 
against  me  for  the  legislature,  and  was  a  leading  colored  man  of  the 
county,  was  asserted  to  have  said  that  they  intended  to  carry  that  elec- 
tion if  they  had  to  cut  off  the  head  of  every  democrat  in  the  county.  I 
did  not  reply  to  that  charge  until  I  heard  it  from  those  who  heard  him 
state  it,  and  then  I  did  charge  it  upon  him  as  being  an  incendiary  him- 
self, and  that  he  was  a  man  who  made  incendiary  speeches. 

I  know  of  other  speeches  of  the  same  sort.  General  McKee  came  up 
there  and  made  an  incendiary  speech,  in  which,  I  was  told  by  those 
who  were  present,  that  he  told  them  they  must  go  to  the  polls  everj- 
man  and  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  carry  it  if  they  had  to  wade 
through  blood  and  hell  to  carry  the  election. 

Chancellor  Frazee,  who  lives  in  my  town,  made  speeches  of  the  same 
sort,  and  so  did  Mr.  Hodges,  who  was  running  for  the  senate,  and  who 
lives  in  this  town. 

COLORED  MILITARY   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  colored  men  had  organized  companies  and  had  been  drilling  by 
night.  They  had  bought  ammunition  and  attempted  to  buy  more,  but 
they  could  not  get  it,  because  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  organ- 
ized and  proposing  to  buy  ammunition,  they  stopped  selling  to  them. 
That  created  a  feverish  state  of  excitement  all  over  the  county,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  something  serious  might  occur,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  they  were  ready  to  take  offense,  and  to  place  themselves 
on  the  defensive. 

RUMORS  OF  NEGROES  MASSING. 

It  was  stated  that  quite  a  large  number,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
colored  men,  had  massed  themselves  at  the  Baptist  church,  which  was 
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about  half  a  mile  from  either  of  the  polling-places,  and  that  they  were 
sending  men  to  vote  sptirious  tickets,  having  the  registrar's  certificates 
of  other  qplored  men — men  who  had  gone  to  the  Bottom ;  and  that  they 
voted,  also,  upon  registration-papers  of  men  who  were  dead.  A  patrol- 
man was  sent  out  to  investigate,  and  he  did  so  to  some  extent ;  but  he 
came  back  without  discovering  anything. 

They  told  them  to  disi>erse  and  go  down  town  if  they  wanted  to  vote ; 
that  the  streets  were  free,  and  it  was  improper  for  them  to  be  massing 
up  there  and  creating  a  disturbance ;  but  instead  of  dispersing,  a  rumor 
came  that  they  were  massing  in  larger  force.  I  was  not  present,  but 
that  was  the  explanation  that  was  given  to  me  on  that  morning  when  I 
came  in;  that  they  were  distributing  arms  and  ammunition  up  there. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  wasa  military  company;  1  have  heard  that  there 
was,  and  that  that  company  was  called  out ;  that  all  the  whites  were 
asked  to  fall  in.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  danger  from  the 
colored  men;  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  women,  and  children 
were  in  danger,  and  everybody  fell  in  that  could  get  something  to  fight 
with.  When  they  went  out  and  found  that  the  negroes  were  dispersing 
instead  of  making  a  fight,  they  quietly  turned  around  and  put  away 
their  arms. 

A  CAVALRY  COMPANY  IN  TOWN. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  a  cavalry  company  f — A.  I  know  that  there 
was  a  cavalry  company,  and  I  know  a  good  many  members  of  it.  I  can- 
not say  that  they  were  cavalrymen,  but  they  were  mounted  men. 

Our  district  is  divided  into  two  beats.  One  of  the  polling-beats  is  at 
Egypt  and  the  other  at  Okolona ;  and  when  it  was  reported  down  town 
that  the  negroes  were  massing  at  the  church,  and  that  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  being  distributed,  and  that  a  collision  was  inevitable,  (sup- 
posed to  be,)  that  company  was  telegraphed  to,  and  they  came  as  fast 
as  their  horses  would  bring  them.  They  came  rapidly,  dismounted,  and 
quietly  dispersed  through  the  town.  !No  man  was  driven  from  the  polls, 
and  not  a  word  of  violence  was  used  at  the  polls,  for  I  was  at  the  poll- 
ing-place at  the  time  when  they  dismounted.  The  colored  men  just 
voted  on  as  quietly  as  the  white  people  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polling-places  after  this  disturbance  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  THEREFROM. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  such  intimidation,  whether  in- 
tended or  not,  from  the  presence  of  this  military  company  or  cavalry 
company,  that  the  colored  men  went  away  from  the  polls,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  come  and  votet — A.  No,  sir;  most  certainly  not.  I  was 
at  the  upper  polling-place,  and  when  they  came  in  I  made  it  my  personal 
business  to  see  that  the  thing  was  fairly  done. 

There  was  an  effort  made  by  some  of  the  colored  men  to  get  them 
away.  I  went  to  one  colored  man  who  was  attempting  to  disturb  them, 
and  told  him  to  just  go  away.  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you  a  voter  here  ?" 
He  said,  "  No ;  I  am  not."  I  asked  him  where  he  was  from,  and  he  said 
he  was  from  Louisiana.  I  told  him,  "  You  are  creating  a  disturbance 
here ;  you  are  trying  to  get  these  men  to  go  away  from  the  poll,  and 
they  have  got  a  right  to  vote,  and  you  have  got  no  right  here  if  you  are 
not  a  citizen  of  the  place; "  and  I  just  opened  a  way  for  him  myself, 
and  put  him  outside. 

1  told  the  colored  men  to  "  go  on  and  vote.  You  shall  vote  as  yon 
please.  This  man  is  attempting  to  make  a  disturbance  here  for 
nothing." 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  that  affair  at  the  church  was  over,  do 
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yon  say  that  the  election  resumed  its  ordinary  appearance,  and  they 
went  on  voting  as  before! — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  came  back  they  were 
voting,  and  the  men  were  just  returning  and  dispersing  around  through 
the  town.  When  I  went  to  the  polling-places  they  were  voting  on,  and 
continued  to  vote  until  late  in  the  evening — two  hours,  at  least,  after 
that  thing  happened,  I  presume. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  on  the  part 
of  these  military  companies  to  disturb  the  election  in  any  manner,  or 
l)revent  persons  from  exercising  their  free  choice  in  voting  f — A.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  was  not.  I  don't  imagine  there  could  have  been,  be- 
cause there  was  no  such  advice  given. 

1  suppose  I  am  as  much  responsible  for  the  tone  of  feeling  in  that 
community  as  any  other  one  man,  for  I  used  my  best  efforts  to  influence 
it,  and  I  never  gave  any  such  advice;  on  the  contrary,  I  advised  peace 
and  order  always ;  and  I  never  heard  of  any  man  giving  any  such 
advice. 

A  FAIR  AND  PEACEABLE  ELECTION. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  this  canvass  and  experience,  are  you  prepared  to 
say  that  the  election  in  the  county  was  a  fair  and  peaceable  one  in  all 
respects ;  that  everybody  that  wished  to  vote  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  freely  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  can  say  that  every  one  that  wished  to  vote 
did  vote. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  from  your  county  who  is  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  the  United  States  court  in  Oxford  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know 
him  well. 

Q.  Have  you  written  him  a  letter  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have.* 

Q.  Relative  to  his  duties  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  part. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  letter  ! — A.  It  was  just  a  friendly 
letter.  He  is  a  man  who  has  studied  law  with  me  and  to  whom  I  am 
very  much  attached,  and  it  was  written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  a  most 
friendly  letter,  and  in  it  I  stated  the  reports  that  had  reached  our  town 
in  regard  to  the  supposed  action  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  it,  and  gave  him  my  advice. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  say  in  that  letter  that  if 
indictments  were  found  against  persons  in  the  county  you  would  hold 
him  personally  responsible  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect  f — A.  No,  sir ;  nor  words  to  that  effect.  I 
can  tell  yon  the  language  I  used,  which  could  not  be  tortured  into  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  uied  no  such  language  as  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  his  friend,  and  it  was  in  his  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  county  that  I  wrote  him.  He  knows  I  am  his  friend, 
for  1  have  been  his  friend  always.  I  said  to  him — he  is  a  lawyer  and 
might  have  plead  the  privilege,  and  need  not  have  gone  on  the  grand 
jury  if  he  had  not  been  disposed  to  do  so — I  said  to  him,  ''You  occupy 
the  position  of  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  by  your  own  choice;  you 
haven't  been  compelled  to  occupy  it,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  if 
indictments  are  found  against  the  people  of  this  county  you  will  be 
blamed  for  it,  because  you  occupy  this  place  voluntarily ;  and  you  can 
imagine  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  reside  in  the  midst  of,  say,  (for  I 
didn't  know  how  many  indictments  would  be  found,)  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  persons  who  will  charge  you  with  having  been  the  author 
of  their  political  persecution,  as  they  deem  it,  and  whether  you  advise 
it  or  not  you  will  be  considered  responsible." 

*  See  page  150  of  '*  Docamentary  Evidence ''  for  report  of  this  grand  jory  and  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  Mr.  Tucker's  letter  to  the  foreman,  Mr.  Frazee. 
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Q.  IjA  yoQ  .«ay  to  hi^i  in  that  Irtter  that  yoa  shoald  hold  him  per- 
^,-r.  iV.y  r«^t^mvrr/«>  if  any  in«iiormenL*  were  fcKHid  against  persons  ia 
rji/jr  ffiiTiTT  ! — A.  Xo.  <ir:  m«:>5it  emrh^rloallv  I  did  not. 

Q  Or  worrl.^  to  that  effet-t  ? — A-  No,  sir:  nor  wonls  to  that  effect.  If 
^ii\  .0ft]v  hiij^  .^tate^l  that  before  this  ei>mmittee,  he  certainly  did  not  see 
*he  l^rifT.  \p^'2ini¥^  it  «iian*t  >rate  any  sach  thing  as  that,  and  he  stated 
wh^t  hfr  krj^w  to  be  fal'^e  if  he  say*  it  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

ABOUT   3CR.  FKAZEE. 

Q.  ITave  von  heanl  ^fr.  Frazee  sp»rak  in  the  campaign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  ha%-e  heard  hirii  «peak. 

Q.  Did  be  in  your  presence  nse  any  language  that  yon  considered 
i:,ceridiary  ? — A.  -By  no  manner  of  meansw  He  had  given  np  the  elec- 
tion when  I  hf-ard  him,  thoatrh  I  didn't  hear  his  first  speeches- 

il.  Where  did  yon  hear  him  ? — A.  At  Boena  Vista,  the  night  before 
^Aii-  election.  1  replied  to  him  at  Houston,  and  at  Atlanta,  and  at  Bnena 
Vi^ta, 

Q.  He  did  not  nse  any  incendiary  language  in  those  speeches! — 
A.  >'o,  .sir. 

<l,  Did  yon  a^lvise  him  at  Bnena  Vista  that  he  was  in  i>eril  and  that 
you  couUl  not  prote<:t  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  advice  in  regard  to  his  personal  safety  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  thought  he  was  in  peril,  and  he  told  me  if  I  hadn't  gone 
<^  ith  him  he  would  not  have  gone.  1  told  him  I  knew  nothing  about  it, 
iMjt  if  there  was  any  collision  there  that  he  would  be  likely  to  suffer; 
l»ut  I  said,  "  There  is  no  danger  of  a  collision  unless  your  people  bring 
It  on.''  He  had  agreed,  upon  what  I  said,  to  go.  I  said  this  and  nothing 
eTse,  because  he  tbonght  be  was  in  danger,  and  I  didn't  believe  that  he 
was  in  danger  myself. 

We  went  over  in  a  buggy  together,  and  if  I  hadn't  gone  with  him  he 
would  not  have  gone,  he  said.  After  we  had  reached  that  point  he 
nsked  me  if  he  was  in  danger,  and  I  told  him  that  he  was  in  no  more 
danger  from  our  people  than  I  was;  that  the  only  danger  there  was  that 
there  were  some  very  bad  negroes  there  who  had  threatened  the  people, 
and  I  told  him  that  if  those  bad  negroes  had  the  influence  to  bring  on 
a  difficulty  he  would  be  in  danger  and  not  otherwise;  and  he  said  that 
he  knew  that  he  could  control  his  people,  and  it  it  depended  upon  their 
(^iminencing  the  difficulty  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  he  would  stay. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cavett  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  letter  but  had  not  noticed 
it  very  much ;  but  it  was  to  the  substance  that  you  had  told  the  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  that  if  indictments  were  found  against  your 
p<;ople  under  the  election  laws  you  would  hold  him  personally  responsi- 
ble.— A.  I  have  just  got  this  to  say  about  that;  that  it  is  an  infamous 
falsehood,  if  he  stated  it  positively. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  When  was  this  letter  written? — A.  It  was  written  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago. 

(J.  Who  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed ! — A.  W.  D. 
Frazee. 

Q.  Was  he  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  under- 
stood he  was. 

Q.  You  understood  he  was  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  that  letter  to  him  understanding  that  he  was  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  court? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  bart — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y   And  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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W.  H.  HOUSTON— CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 
W.  H.  Houston  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Batard  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Okolona,  Miss. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?— A.  A  lawyer,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there  t — A.  Since  1872;  I  went 
there  from  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  Were  you  there  last  fall  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  f — A.  I  did  not,  ex- 
cepting two  speeches  that  I  made. 

Q.  With  which  party  did  you  act  f — A.  With  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  election  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  polls  f — ^A.  At  the  polls  all  day  ]  I  was  there  as  special 
policeman,  detailed  on  duty. 

Q.  Under  whose  appointment! — A.  Under  the  appointment  of  the 
aiayor  there ;  that  is  to  say,  more  correctly,  there  was  a  party  of  us  ap- 
pointed; I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  was  in- 
formed by  others  that  I  had  been  appointed,  and  that  1  was  on  duty 
and  would  be  expected  to  serve ;  and  I  never  inquired  further,  but 
acted,  and  no  one  questioned  my  authority.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
swear  that  I  was  absolutely  appointed,  because  I  never  saw  the  appoint- 
ment. 

THE  POLITICAL  CANVASS — THE  REPUBLICAN  SPEECHES. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  had  you  any  knowledge  of  violence  or  threats 
of  violence  tending  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  your  county  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  appointed  on  a  committee  that 
was  to  divide  time  during  the  congressional  canvas  between  Mr.  Money, 
oor  candidate,  and  Messrs.  Little  and  Powers. 

Q.  There  were  two  republicans  running  against  one  democrat  ? — A. 
Two  republicans  against  one  democrat ;  and  after  the  division  of  time 
had  been  effected,  1  was  approached  first,  I  think,  by  Mr.  McKee,  prob- 
ably as  a  friend  of  Governor  Powers,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  safe  for 
them  to  make  such  speeches  as  they  desired  to  make.  I  told  him  most 
assuredly  tha/t  it  would  be ;  that  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  make 
difficulty  at  that  time ;  that  they  were  more  indifferent  about  political 
matters  than  I  had  ever  seen  them,  and  they  certainly  would  not  make 
a  personal  matter  of  anything  that  they  might  say  politically,  and 
that  they  could  just  make  any  speeches  they  pleased.  He  said  there 
were  some  drunken  men  who  might  make  a  disturbance.  I  said  that 
it  could  not  be  so,  because  we  had  a  marshal  who  would  take  care  of 
them. 

I  was  then  approached  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hill's,  1  don't  remember  his 
name,  and  the  same  question  was  asked  and  the  same  reply  was  given. 

Mr.  McKee  then  made  a  speech  in  which  I  understood  him  to  say, 
and  that  was  the  understanding,  as  they  informed  me,  of  a  number  of 
others — in  winding  up  his  speech  he  appealed  to  the  colored  men  to  vote 
the  republican  ticket;  that  they  must  vote  the  republican  ticket; 
that  the  republican  party  had  freed  them — making  the  usual  speech — 
and  '^  Now  let  me  lay  it  to  you  in  charge  to  vote  at  this  next  election, 
and  carry  the  republican  ticket  triumphantly  through  if  you  have  to 
wade  through  blood,  death,  and  hell  to  do  it."    We  all  thought  it  was 
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Strong  language  at  the  time ;  and  Mr.  Hodges  from  this  place  and  Mr. 
Mills  made  similar  speeches,  probably  not  so  violent,  but  advising 
them  to  what  we  thought  desperate  action. 

Q.  Do  you  state  these  speeches  as  an  illustration  of  the  intimidation 
of  the  whites  ! — A.  I  want  to  state  this  as  a  precedent.  Soon  after  that, 
Chancellor  Frazee  of  the  republican  party  made  a  speech  there,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  fought  four  years  for  the  confederacy  and 
deemed  it  to  be  right,  and  was  now  ready  to  fight  again  to  carry  this 
election.    I  did  not  hear  that  speech,  though. 

Q.  Mr.  Frazee  is  on  what  side? — A.  The  republican  side.  Just  after 
that  1  understood  there  that  the  colored  people  of  the  county  had  or- 
ganized a  company  and  elected  Isaiah  Bell  their  captain  and  some  other 
man  their  lieutenant.  We  still,  though,  hoped  there  was  nothing  in  it; 
but  a  few  days  afterward  there  was  a  party  of  them,  probably  a  dozen  or 
two  dozen,  seen  drilling.  That  was  the  first  evidence  we  had  that  there 
was  such  an  organization.  We  then  began  to  fear  that  they,  being  ig- 
norant and  excitable,  were  going  to  pursue  the  policy  that  had  been 
indicated  to  them.  Soon  after  that  the  country  negroes  informed  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  that  the  negroes  had  proposed  to  beat  the 
democratic  party,  and  they  had  threatened  them  with  death  if  they 
voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  they  called  on  us  for  protection  and 
asked  us  if  -we  would  protect  them,  and  we  replied  that  we  would. 
Some  men  there  on  Jolley's  place  came  in  and  we  furnished  them  with 
arms  to  protect  themselves. 

NO   VIOLENCE    OE    THREATS   DURING   CANVASS    OE   AT    ELECTION   BY 

DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  that  you  know  of,  or  threats  of  violence, 
tending  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  can- 
va«s  or  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  know  of  none,  sir,  except 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  by  the  republican  party. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  DISTURBANCE. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  there  seems  to  have  been^a  disturbance 
created,  according  to  the  account  of  several  witnesses,  and  that  a  mili- 
tary company  or  a  company  of  men  under  arms,  an  infantry  company, 
and  also  some  cavalry-men,  charged  down  the  principal  street  of  the 
town  and  over  in  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  colored  church,  and  al- 
though no  one  seems  to  have  been  hurt — a  man  is  stated  to  have  had  a 
shot  put  through  his  hat — yet  the  effect  was  a  stampede  of  colored 
voters,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  the  polls  and  were  afraid  to  come 
b»ek  ;  state  whether  the  facts  are  true  and  what  they  mean. — A.  There 
was  a  body  of  men  under  arms ;  I  was  among  them  myself.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  I  was  acting  as  a  peace  officer. 

THE  NEGROES  DANGEROUS — THE  WHITE  PEOPLE  NERVOUS. 

Q.  Just  State  the  cause  of  that! — A.  We  had  heard  there,  and  we  at 
the  time  thought  that  it  was  reliable,  that  there  was  some  danger  of 
bloodshed  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  that  the  negroes  were  excited 
and  that  they  were  dangerous.  To  prevent  difficulty,  the  white  people 
all  through  the  county  were  requested  not  to  mass,  and  that  the  officers 
would  see  that  the  negroes  did  not  mass.  In  the  morning,  tolerably 
early  we  found  the  negroes  in  the  Baptist  church,  right  in  the  heart  of 
a  little  negro  settlement  there,  and  that  they  were  gatheriug  there  all 
the  time.  The  white  people  began  to  be  very  uneasy  and  nervous 
about  it. 

DEAD  AND  DEPARTED  NEGROES  VOTE  BY  PROXY. 

We  commenced  to  hear  that  they  were  voting  fraudulently ;  that  they 
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bad  the  registration  certificates  of  dead  and  departed  negroes — those  who 
had  gone  to  the  Mississippi  bottom  and  other  places ;  and  that  as  fast  as 
a  negro  voted  he  went  up  there,  changed  his  clothes,  got  another  regis- 
tration paper  and  came  down  and  voted  again.  The  people  got  some- 
what incensed  about  that,  and  requested  that  an  officer  would  go  up 
there  and  see  about  it.  They  had  an  officer  there  of  their  own  on  horse- 
back, whom  they  sent  down  and  we  communicated  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  they  must  not  mass  there,  but  come  on  down  town  and  vote ; 
that  there  was  no  use  in  massing  there  if  they  wanted  to  vote.  He 
went  back  and  said  that  that  would  be  done. 

THE  COLORED  CROWD  DISPERSED,  AND  HOW. 

Toward  11  or  12  o'clock  it  had  not  been  done,  and  the  rumor  then  spread 
and  gained  general  credence  that  they  were  not  only  there  massing,  but 
that  they  were  arming.  We  then  saw  the  officer  again  and  told  him 
what  we  had  heard,  and  that  the  people  were  very  much  excited  about 
it,  and  that  they  must  disperse  at  that  church ;  that  they  could  go  down 
town  and  vote  if  they  pleased  5  that  everybody  was  uneasy. 

His  reply  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  then  told  him  that  we 
would  give  him  ten  minutes  in  which  to  take  them  away  from  the  church, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  it  was  reported  to  us  that  they  were  de- 
termined not  t0  leave  5  and  those  of  us  who  were  on  the  police  hallooed  to 
the  others  to  fall  in  and  go  up  there.  At  that  time  my  partner.  Colonel 
Mcintosh,  also  came  to  the  front ;  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  there, 
and  seeing  that  we  were  bound  to  go,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  us  and 
started 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  there  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  fifty. 

Q.  What  sort  of  arms  had  you  ? — A.  Military  guns,  sir ;  good  guns ; — 
and  marched  up  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  toward  the  Meth- 
odist church.  Just  there  one  of  our  men's  guns  went  off  accidentally, 
so  it  was  claimed.  There  were  two  negroes  in  front  of  us,  and  the  gun 
shot  behind  me ;  it  was  in  my  rear,  and  the  negroes  were  in  front  of  me. 
When  the  gnu  went  off  they  broke  and  commenced  running  in  different 
ways.  They  were  evidently  frightened.  We  hallooed  to  tbera  to  come 
back  and  vote  if  they  had  not  voted ;  that  there  was  no  danger,  but 
they  seemed  to  pay  no  attention. 

Q.  Were  either  one  of  them  hurt  f — A.  No,  sir ;  neither  one  of  them. 
I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  ball  went  within  fifty  yards  of 
either  one  of  them.  We  then  went  on  farther  and  passed  through  a 
little  run  before  we  got  within  sight  of  the  church,  and  we  there  met 
Senator  Shirley,  a  colored  man  and  a  republican,  and  some  others  going 
firom  the  direction  of  the  church  toward  the  direction  of  the  i)olIs. 

We  stopped  and  asked  him  what  was  going  on  up  at  the  church,  and  he 
said,  ^'  Nothing,  I  believe;"  and  Colonel  Mcintosh  asked  him  if  he  had 
votwl,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  He  (Colonel  Mcintosh)  said,  "  You  bet- 
ter go  on  down,  then,  and  vote."  Just  then  we  saw  the  colored  people 
leaving  the  church  and  striking  across  the  fields.  Colonel  Mcintosh 
asked  him  if  these  people  that  were  leaving  the  church  had  voted,  and 
he  said  they  had.  We  then  passed  him,  and  went  up  twenty-five  yards 
farther,  perhaps,  and  stopped  and  sent  a  man  on  ahead.  We  were  then 
within  easy  reach  of  the  church,  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  man  who  went  ahead  to  the  church  found  no  one  there,  and  came 
back  and  so  rei)oited.  We  then  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
polls,  and  each  man  dispersed,  carried  his  gun  home,  or  disposed  of  it  in 
some  way ;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  longer  any  guns  seen.    I  went 
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back  to  my  place  as  special  policeman,  and  my  position  was  down  at 
the  lower  poll,  the  one  nearer  the  depot.  Soon  after  1  took  my  position 
there,  Houston  Parrish  came  up  very  excitedly,  riding  a  mule,  and 
hallooing  to  the  negroes  to  leave  ;  that  they  could  not  have  a  fair 
election ;  that  the  white  men  were  going  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  they 
better  go  home.  There  was  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty — I  don't  know — crowding  around  the  polls;  the  sidewalk 
was  full  of  colored  voters.  As  soon  as  he  said  that  I  jumped  out  in  the 
street  and  called  his  name.  I  said  to  him,  "You  can't  say  that  here;  if 
you  repeat  it  1  will  have  you  put  in  jail;  you  can't  interfere  in  that  way 
with  this  election."  I  said  to  the  men,  '*  There  is  no  danger  in  the 
world  ;  if  you  came  to  vote,  stay  and  vote  ;  if  you  want  to  go  home,  go 
home ;  no  man  has  threatened  you,  and  if  any  man  does  threaten,  and 
you  will  report  him,  it  is  our  duty  to  arrest  him,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

There  were  as  many  as  ten  of  them  that  did  not  leave  the  polls,  but 
staid  and  voted ;  and  they  voted  there  until  the  election  closed,  some 
of  them  voting  until  the  last  of  the  election. 

I  think  there  were  no  eftbrts  made  to  force  any  man  to  vote  on  that 
day  the  democratic  ticket,  except  Irom  persuasion.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  that  done.  But  we  were  uneasy  and  guarded  all  the 
time ;  nearly  ever^'  one  was  expecting  that  before  night  there  would  be 
bloodshed. 

NO  FORCE  USED  TOWARD   COLORED  MEN  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  like  force  exhibited  toward  colored  men  iu 
the  way  of  taking  their  tickets  from  them,  and  compelling  them  to  accept 
democratic  tickets  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Was  anything  of  that  kind  done  within  view  of  the  pollsf — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  something  like  this,  by  Isaiah  Bell :  lie  spoke 
of  a  Mr.  Snoddy  that  he  saw  constantly  taking  tickets  from  republi- 
can negroes,  and  putting  democratic  tickets  in  their  place. — A.  There 
are  two  voting-precincts  in  town. 

Q.  This  was  the  one  where  Isaiah  Bell  was. — A.  I  cannot  tell  which 
one  that  was. 

Q.  It  was  the  one  nearest  to  the  church,  I  think,  from  what  he  said. — 
A.  I  was  a  good  portion  of  the  time  at  the  other  one;  my  station  was 
at  the  lower  poll. 

Q.  You  can  only  say  you  did  not  see  this  thing  f — A.  I  did  not  see 
that.  Mr.  Snoddy  was  not  a  politician,  and  had  taken  no  part  up  to 
that  time  in  the  canvass,  and  has  taken  none  since. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Professor  Poor,  a  Baptist  clergyman  f — A.  There  is 
no  Baptist  clergyman  there  of  that  name.  There  is  a  Professor  Poor 
there,  a  farmer ;  I  don't  know  as  he  is  a  Baptist. 

Q.  Is  he  a  clergyman  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Carlisle  in  that  party  of  men  who  marched  up  the  road? — 
A.   ¥es,  sir;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  as  you  passed  up  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  house  ho 
came  out  and  said  something,  and  then  the  company  moved  on  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  remember  that  he  came  out;  he  was  at  the  house.  That  is 
a  mistake ;  Mr.  Carlisle  came  out  and  the  company  shouted,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Carlisle  said  nothing.  He  came  out  and  joined  us,  and  if  he  said 
anything  it  was  some  commonplace  remark,  such  as  '^  I  will  be  there  as 
soon  a^  I  can  get  there,"  or  some  such  remark,  which  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  me,  and  I  was  very  near  him  at  the  time.  The  company  did 
shout,  though,  when  he  joined  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Carlisle  did  join  the  company! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Went  op  with  you  1 — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  returned  with  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  up  your  arms  and  go  back  to  the  polls  f — A.  Most  of 
them  did  not  go  back  to  the  polls.  Those  who  were  on  duty  as  officers 
went  back. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  anything  at  the  polls  after  that 
at  all  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  voting  if  they  wanted  to  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

There  is  one  thing  I  might  state  in  explanation  of  our  nervousness 
which  preceded  this  election.  We  had  a  little  town  election  a  month 
or  two  months  preceding,  and  one  of  our  colored  brethren,  Wes.  Owen, 
wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  I  was  near  the  polls  that 
day  ;  and  as  he  started  from  the  crowd  of  negroes  who  had  been  talking 
to  him,  one  of  them  shouted  to  him,  "If  you  vote  that  democratic 
ticket  I  will  knock  your  head  off.''  He  had  then  started  toward  the 
polls — he  was  just  across  from  the  polls,  when  he  hesitated  and  looked 
around  to  the  crowd  of  negroes  that  were  just  back  of  this  one  that 
hallooed  to  him,  and  who  had  commenced  advancing  up  to  the  one  that 
said  he  would  knock  his  head  off. 

At  that  moment  I  stepped  out  and  said,  "  If  you  attempt  that  here 
there  will  be  somebody  else's  head  that  will  be  hurt."  At  that  he 
turned  on  me  and  replied,  "  Who  is  going  to  do  it,  sir  t"  and  I  stepped 
out  then  and  said,  "  Yon  cannot  hit  him  with  a  brick ;  if  you  do  I  will 
do  it;'^  and  I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  brick  as  I  said  it.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
one  of  our  merchants,  who  was  near  us,  stepped  up  to  me  and  stooped 
down  and  touched  me  and  said,  "This  man  has  gone;  say  nothing 
more."    1  looked  up  and  he  had  gone  back  into  the  crowd  of  negroes. 

That  was  seen  by  several  citizens,  and  it  made  us  feel  that  there  was 
danger  that  they  would,  or  that  it  was  probable  that  they  might,  use 
force  to  carry  the  election.  That  was  in  the  election  preceding  this  one, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  it  was  so  closely  preceding  it  that 
we  remembered  it  and  commented  on  it. 

NO  NEGROES  FOUND  AT  THE  BAPTIST  CHURRCH. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  find  at  the  Baptist  church  when  you 
went  up  there  f — A.  I  found  none,  sir.  From  the  number  that  left, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  good  many  of  them  that  left  before  we 
saw  them,  but  when  we  sent  this  runner  ahead  there  was  no  one  in  the 
church  at  all,  and  we  could  see  them  leaving.    I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  understood  that  they  massed  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  That  they  were  congregating 
there,  and  that  the  number  was  increasing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  of  them  with  arms  in  their  hands? — A.  No,  sir. 

NO  ARMED  negroes  SEEN  BY  WITNESS. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  negroes  that  day  with  arms  in  their 
bands  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  do  you  remember  seeing  in  town  that  day,  at  a 
rough  estimate f — A.  They  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time;  and 
the  same  negroes  were  passing  from  the  church  down  and  then  from 
there  back  to  the  church  and  back  again,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  tell. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  can  be  very  accurate,  but  you  can  tell  whether 
you  saw  50  or  500,  perhaps? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  there  were  as 
many  as  500,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  None  of  them  had  arms  in  their  hands? — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 
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Q.  Yon  say  a  company  of  armed  men,  from  25  to  50,  more  or  less, 
started  np  toward  the  Baptist  church ;  that  as  they  were  proceediDg 
there  two  colored  men  were  in  advance  of  them,  and  a  gun  in  your  ranks 
was  fired,  whether  by  accident  or  design  you  don't  know,  and  these  two 
negroes  ran,  and  when  you  got  near  the  Baptist  church  you  saw  that 
the  negroes  were  dispersing  and  going  across  the  fields  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NOTHIN<>  DONE  WITH  INTENT  TO  INTIMIDATE. 

Q.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  yon  swear  that  nothing  occurred  on  that 
day  to  intimidate  or  prevent  them  from  voting  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not 
swear  that ;  I  did  not  say  thM ;  I  will  just  state  what  I  did  say :  that 
there  was  nothing  done  to  intimidate  them ;  whether  there  was  intimi- 
dation or  not,  there  was  nothing  done  with  that  intention  nor  with  that 
view,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  them. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  say  that  nothing  was  done  which  might  not  pos- 
sibly have  intimidated  them ;  all  that  you  mean  to  say  is  that  nothing 
was  dooe  with  the  intention  of  intimidating  them  f — A.  So  far  as  I  know 
my  understanding  was  that  nothing  was  done  that  did  intimidate  any 
voters.  I  never  heard  it  claimed  to  the  contrary  by  any  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  know,  or  that  these  colored  men  who  were  there  were  prevented 
from  voting. 

ABOUT  THE  AHMED  WHITE  COMPANIES. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  an  infantry  company,  such  as  it 
was — I  do  not  say  that  it  was  a  military  organization — and  that  there 
was  a  cavalry  company,  you  have  stated  that  also  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cavalry  company  there  that  day  f  Other  witnesses 
have  stated  that  there  was  a  cavalry  company  there. — A.  I  will  state 
this:  that  after  we  had  gone  back  and  dispersed  the  rumor  came 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  cavalry  company  there  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
I  think  it  was  after  the  polls  had  closed.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  it 
was  there,  because  I  happen  to  know.  After  we  had  dispersed  some 
little  time,  a  runner  came  in  seemingly  very  much  excited,  and  said  that 
the  negroes  were  massing  in  an  old  field  near  there,  and  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  them.  We  telegraphed  at  once  to  a  distant  portion  of 
the  county  to  a  cavalry  company  that  we  were  uneasy  and  to  come  im- 
mediately to  Okolona,  and  they  came ;  and  before  they  got  there  we 
found  there  was  no  use  for  them  ;  that  it  was  a  false  rumor.  As  soon 
as  they  got  there  we  told  them  so,  and  I  think  they  went  to  the  livery 
stable  and  put  up  their  horses  at  once,  and  went  to  the  hotel  and  got 
supper,  and  then  left  town.  1  don't  think  they  were  there  more  than 
half  or  three- fourths  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  old  field  in  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
negroes  were  then  massing  from  the  place  where  you  were  ? — A.  About 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  cavalry  company  from  the  town  ! — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  where  they  were.  The  point  to  which  we  telegraphed  was 
about  nine  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  did  that  cavalry  company  consist  of,  as  near  as  you  can 
reco]lectf — A.  Probably  as  many  as  sixty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  when  they  came  into  town ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  person  to  the  old  field  where  you  heard  the 
negroes  were  massing  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  we  found  it  was  a  false  rumor  in 
the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ^  we  did  not  send  any  messenger 
out. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  true  or  false 
before  you  telegraphed  to  the  cavalry  company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
we  telegraphed  6rst,  and  then  made  an  effort  to  find  out.  The  first 
thing  was  to  send  the  telegram. 

Q.  You  allowed  the  company  to  come  there,  and  after  coming  there 
you  informed  them  the  rumor  was  false  7 — A.  Well,  sir,  we  couldn't  well 
prevent  it  without  sending  some  one  on  horseback  to  meet  them,  and 
we  thought  we  might  as  well  let  them  come  on  in. 

Q.  You  telegraphed  for  the  company  before  you  had  made  any  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  true  or  false? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  got  a  telegram  back  that  they  had  started  before  we  learned  that 
the  rumor  was  false. 

Q.  Did  the  cavalry  company  come  quietly  into  town,  or  did  they 
come  hallooing  and  swinging  their  guns  7 — A.  There  was  no  swinging 
of  guns,  sir;  and,  I  think,  no  hallooing.  They  came  in  on  a  round  trot; 
came  very  hurriedly. 

Q.  You  swear  that  there  was  no  hallooing? — A.  If  you  will  let  me 
get  through — I  think  that  they  came  into  town  in  a  round  trot,  and  I 
think,  without  hallooing;  that  is  my  recollection;  but  as  soon  as  they 
came  up  within  sight  of  us,  we  all  shouted,  and  I  think  it  likely  they  did ; 
I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that  they  replied  to  us ;  but  they  had  not  got 
into  town  when  we  saw  them,  when  they  got  within  reach  of  us ;  they 
had  to  pass  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  to  get  to  us. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  that  cavalry  company  was  located  at  or 
near  the  place  you  telegraphed  to! — A.  We  had  been  anticipating 
trouble,  and  we  knew  pretty  much  where  every  man  was  in  the  county 
of  Chickasaw  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  it  because  you  anticipated  trouble,  and  knew  where 
that  cavalry  company  were  stationed  ? — A.  We  did  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  know  exactly  where  they  were,  but  we  knew  the  nearest  tele- 
graph point  at  which  we  could  reach  them. 

MARCH  TO  THE  BAPTIST  CHUBOH. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  your  partner,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  saw 
that  your  company  was  determined  to  go  up  to  the  Baptist  church  7^- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  seeing  their  determination,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
company  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  he  probably  called  to  them  to  fall  in. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  see  that  they  were  determined  to  go  until  he  told 
them  to  fall  in  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  he  had  not  put  himself  at  the  head 
some  one  else  would.  He  was  not  among  the  first  to  call  ^'  fall  in  F  but 
when  he  said  that,  most  of  them  were  there  ready  to  fall  in. 

Q.  You  started  up  to  the  Baptist  church  about  three  o'clock  7 — ^A.  1 
don't  remember  the  hour ;  it  may  have  been  about  that  hour. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  church  from  the  polls  7 — A.  1  don't  know,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  about  500  yards. 

Q.  You  marched  to  the  Baptist  church  7 — A.  No,  sir;  we  went  within 
probably  150  or  200  or  250  yards  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  more  than  half-way  from  the  polls  to  the  church  7 — A. 
Probably  a  little  more ;  not  very  much  more,  though,  I  would  imagine. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  going  up  there,  attending  to  matters  there, 
and  returning  to  the  polls  7— A.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  short  lime,  but 
I  took  no  account  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  an  hour  before  the  whole  thing  was  over  7 — A.  It  did 
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Dot  seem  more  thau  a  half  hoar,  though  I  suppose  it  was  more  than 
that ;  it  may  have  beeu  an  hour ;  I  don*t  know. 

Q.  Then  you  returned ! — A.  Then  we  halted  there,  and  sent  a  man 
up  who  went  and  returned,  and  reported  that  they  were  not  there ;  then 
we  returned. 

Q.  Then  you  returned  to  the  polls ! — ^A.  Then  we  returned  to  the 
polls ;  that  is,  not  all  of  us.  We  marched  back  into  the  town  and  dis- 
persed, many  of  us  going  down  to  the  polls ;  I  went  down  to  the  polls, 
and  quite  a  number  of  others;  not  all,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  put  your  guns  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  up  before  you  came  to  the  polls  ! — A.  Some 
brought  guns  belonging  to  persons  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  polls ; 
they  were  carried  home. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  guns  f — A.  They  were  carried 
home  before  they  got  there.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  saw  of  guns 
near  the  polls,  in  going  up  and  returning  in  the  street.  There  were 
some  guns  that  came  from  the  far  side  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Were  these  guns  owned  by  the  men  themselves! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  private  property,  purchased  by  them  ! — A.  Well,  sir, 
that  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  any  of  the  guns  came  from  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  about  what  time  did  you  get  back  and  get  your  guns  all  out 
of  the  way  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  if  it  was  an  hour,  it  was  4  o'clock ;  and  if 
we  were  only  gone  half  an  hour,  it  was  about  half  past  3. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  polls  close  that  night! — A.  I  don't  remember; 
6  o'clock,  I  believe.    It  closed  at  the  usual  hour  by  State  regulation. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  rumor  that  these  negroes  were  massing 
out  in  the  field — after  you  came  back  ! — A.  About  an  hour  afterward, 
I  supx>ose,  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  some  little  time. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  6  o'clock;  half  past  4  or  5  o'clock! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  after  hearing  the  rumor,  you  telegraphed  to  this  cavalry 
company,  nine  miles  distant,  and  they  came  there  and  remained  there 
until  the  polls  had  closed  ! — A.  My  recollection  is  that  they  came  there 
after  the  polls  were  closed. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  only  staid  an  hour  or  two  ! — A.  They  went 
and  took  supper  and  went  home. 

Q.  Did  not  they  come  over  before  the  polls  were  closed  ! — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  there  then  ! — A.  I  think  that  it  must  have 
been  going  on  between  6  and  7  o'clock;  I  don't  know;  there  was  certainly 
very  little,  if  any,  voting  going  on.  If  the  polls  were  open,  most  of  the 
votes  had  been  cast  at  that  time,  because  when  the  voting  was  going 
on  I  was  down  at  my  'station  at  the  polls ;  and  at  this  time  I  was  not 
there. 


B.  H.  STILES— CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
Edwabb  H.  Stiles  sworn  and  examined. 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  McMtllan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  Claiborne  County,  Mis- 
issippi. 
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Q.  Name  tbe  town  you  live  in. — A.  I  live  in  Port  Gibson. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ! — A.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  Were  you  residing  there  in  1875,  during  the  canvassof  that  year  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  all  my  life.  I  have  lived  in  Claiborne  all  my  life, 
with  the  exception  of  about  four  years  when  I  was  at  school  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  occurrences  which  transpired  during 
the  campaign  of  1875 ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  with  those  that  took  place 
before  then. 

Q.  Will  you  state  fully  your  knowledge  with  regard  to  what  occurred 
during  that  campaign! — A.  I  think  probably,  Judge,  that  it  wonld  ex- 
pedite matters  if  I  would  start  a  little  back  of  that  point.  It  would 
obviate  the  asking  of  a  good  many  questions. 

AN  INTEBMABBIAGE  AT  POET  GIBSON. 

In  1874,  sometime,  I  won't  be  positive  as  to  the  day,  a  saddle-colored 
member  of  the  legislature,  named  Haskins  Smith,  married  a  young  white 
girl,  named  Ellen  Smith,  residing  in  Port  Gibson.  She  ran  oft'  with  him 
and  was  married,  I  think,  in  Vicksburg.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  particularly  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  about 
this  thing  of  his  marrying  that  girl.  It  created  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment among  them,  but  I  think  the  more  sensible  people  of  the  commu- 
nity concurred  in  the  idea,  that  if  she  wanted  to  marry  him  it  was  her 
business ;  but  among  the  riff-rafi'  of  the  population  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  injuring  him  in  some  way. 

The  impression  then  got  out  among  the  colored  people  that  Haskins 
was  to  be  hurt  in  some  way ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  came  back 
here,  which  he  did  in  probably  a  month  or  such  a  matter,  he  came 
on  the  streets  with  some  five  or  six,  may  be  eight  or  ten,  colored  men ; 
that  I  don't  know  anything  of,  though,  personally.  Whether  they  were 
armed  or  not  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  suppose  anybody  else  knows. 

THE  WHITE  LINE  OBGANIZED— ABMS  SENT  FOR. 

The  whites  seemed  to  think  that  was  a  kind  of  dare ;  but  whether  a 
dare  or  not  they  considered  that  as  a  pretext  for  organizing  the  White 
Line  and  for  arming.  They  organized  a  White  Line,  and  they  sent  on 
by  a  merchant  in  our  town  named  Marcus  Bernheimer  to  New  York  and 
ordered  a  number  of  breech-loading  rifles — breech-loading  muskets.  I 
think  they  were,  the  old  Army  Springfield  muskets  improved,  made 
over,  with  bayonets,  and  a  lot  of  fixed  ammunition. 

"  EVEBY  MAN  TO  BE  VTHITE  MAN  OB  NIGGEB." 

They  organized  their  White  Line  and  they  proclaimed  then  and 
there  that  they  proposed  from  this  time  ont  that  every  man  should 
either  be  a  white  man  or  a  "  nigger ;"  they  proposed  to  draw  the  line 
right  there,  and  that  a  man  should  be  one  or  the  other. 

THEIB  FIBST  VICTOBY. 

Our  municipal  or  corporation  election  came  off  in  December  of  that 
year,  and  about  that  time — I  think  it  was  in  December — by  their  threats 
of  business  ostracism  and  abusing  everybody  and  calling  them  '^niggers," 
"  albinos,"  &c.,  that  dindn't  belong  to  the  White-Line  arrangement,  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  their  organization  nearly  every  white  man, 
and  then  they  put  up  the  White-Line  ticket  in  that  corporation  election. 

That  was  the  first  White-Line  ticket  I  had  ever  heard  of  in  the  State. 
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I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  first  or  not,  bat  it  was  the  first  I  can 
recollect  of. 

Although  the  whites  greatly  outnumbered  the  blacks  in  Port  Gibson 
proper,  in  the  corporation,  we  had  always  managed  to  carry  the  corpora- 
tion election  by  a  number  of  whites  going  with  us.  But  before  that 
election  they  were  so  intimidated — they  openly  said  that  they  would 
do  anything,  it  didn't  hardly  matter  what,  to  carry  it.  They  had  so 
arranged  it  as  to  have  parties  there  to  report  these  i)eople  as  they  voted, 
and  everybody  was  considered  a  radical,  or  as  they  phrased  it  a 
'*  nigger,"  that  didn't  vote  the  open  democratic  ticket. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  saw  tbere  was  no  chance  of  the  republicans 
carrying  that  corporation  election  unless  it  was  by  shrewd  management. 
So  I  went  off  in  the  night  and  had  some  tickets  printed  at  a  distance. 
We  nominated  a  good  ticket,  and  they  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
ticket  in  the  field  until  12  o'clock  on  that  day. 

I  proposed  to  let  the  democrats  vote  their  ticket  and  get  through  at 
12  o'clock,  and  then  at  12  we  proposed  that  our  side  should  come  to  the 
polls  and  crowd  the  polls,  and  thus  give  the  white  people  that  wanted 
to  vote  with  us  an  opportunity  of  voting  without  its  being  seen  how 
they  voted. 

THE  EEPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOB  MA  YOB  BESIGNS. 

But  some  one  where  we  had  the  tickets  printed  found  out  about  it, 
and  telegraphed  to  the  democratic  executive  committee,  and  I  think  it 
wa«  spread  all  over  town  on  the  day  of  the  election.  I  then  saw  our 
candidate  for  mayor ;  he  was  very  anxious  to  run,  and  very  anxious  to 
be  mayor,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  whether  he  was  intimidated  or  not 
I  cannot  of  course  say,  but  I  know  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  mayor 
of  that  town,  and  I  know  he  was  pretty  certain  of  the  election  if  he  held 
out.  Yet  I  know  he  incontinently  resigned  at  once;  came  out  in  a  card 
resigning  and  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  republican  party,  and 
so  on. 

I  advised  the  colored  x>^op1e  then — inasmuch  as  we  had  no  showing 
in  the  world  of  carrying  the  ticket,  because  I  know  those  white  people 
that  wished  to  vote  with  us  would  not  dare  to  come  up  and  vote,  as  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  their  voting  without,  everybody  knowing  that 
they  voted  the  republican  ticket — not  to  go  to  the  polls  at  all,  and  they 
did  not  do  so. 

That  day,  too,  was  the  day  they  had  some  trouble  inVicksburg;  and 
after  they  got  through  voting  they  got  a  telegram  from  Vicksburg 
that  they  wanted  help  from  them,  and  they  turned  out  with  their  White- 
Line  company  with  muskets,  bayonets,  &c.  They  got  down  to  the  Gulf — 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  to  the  Gulf,  but  at  any  rate  they  got  to 
the  cars :  but  pretty  soon  they  came  back  saying  it  was  all  over.  That 
was  the  last  of  that. 

THE  TAX-PAYEBS'  LEAGUE — BONDSMEN  BETIBE. 

Then  they  organized  what  they  called  the  Tax-Payers'  League,  along 
with  the  White  Line,  and  they  began  then  to  persecute  republican  offi- 
cials. 1  call  it  persecution ;  it  was  nothing  else.  For  instance,  they 
suoceeded  in  running  one  of  the  bondsmen  that  was  on  the  bond  of  the 
sheriff— in  getting  him  to  throw  up  his  position  entirely  and  retire  from 
the  bond.  Then  they  came  before  the  board  of  supervisors  and  insisted 
upon  his  making  a  new  bond  in  $20,000,  and  appointed  a  time  for  him 
to  have  his  bond  made  up.  They  then  went  around  the  country  and 
denounced  anybody  that  went  on  that  bond. 

I  went  out  and  made  his  bond  for  him,  and  made  a  very  good  bond  ; 
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but  I  bad  to  fro  out  in  various  parts  of  the  connty  to  do  so.  After  I  got 
back  to  Port  Gibson  with  the  bond  some  of  the  most  responsible  men  in 
the  county  came  there  and  said  that  they  would  have  to  gooff  that  bond. 
The  tact  of  the  business  is  they  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  White  Line 
committee;  but  anyhow  we  succeeded  eventually  in  making  his  bond, 
and  he  went  on  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  PROSECUTED. 

The  next  move  of  the  Tax-Payers'  League  then  was  to  employ  an  attor- 
ney to  prosecute  the  board  of  supervisors,  if  they  could  fiud  anything 
against  them.  They  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing this  attorney.  The  attorney  employed  was  J.  D.  Vertner,  of  Port 
Gibson.  He  went  poking  around  among  the  books  and  found,  among 
other  things — Idon'tknow  what,  but  onecharge  that  helbund  was  thatat 
a  certain  special  meeting  the  board  of  supervisors  had  voted  themselves 
pay,  which  ihey  were  not  authorized  by  law  to  do  at  special  meetings. 
There  was  no  question  about  that,  as  the  law  said  that  when  they  held 
a  si)ecial  meeting  they  were  not  allowed  to  vote  themselves  compensa- 
tion, and  they  had  voted  themselves  $5  a  day  for  compensation — that 
is,  the  regular  compensation  for  a  regular  meeting. 

He  made  an  affidavit  agaiust  one  of  the  board ;  a  jury  was  sum- 
moned, three  white  and  three  black  ;  the  three  white  men  were  promi- 
nent merchants  there  in  Port  Gibson,  and  they  acquitted  this  roan  on 
the  same  charge  on  which  they  tried  the  next  one.  The  next  one  hap- 
pened to  be  the  president  of  the  board.  They  were  trying  him  before 
the  White  Line  mayor.  He  appointed  the  secretary  of  the  Tax-Payers' 
League  to  summon  the  jury,  and  the  Tax- Payers'  League  went  and  sum- 
moned two  of  the  committee  that  had  employed  this  attorney,  and  the 
balance  of  the  jury  were  all  members  of  the  Tax- Payers'  League. 

This  president  was  tried  before  them  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
victed. He  took  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  but  eventually  came 
lorward  and  ])aid  the  fine. 

The  rest  took  an  appeal,  I  be'.ieve,  at  the  last  term  of  the  court,  and 
they  were  acquitted. 

CAMPAIGN  ORGANIZED — "  FAIRLY   IF    THEY  COULD,  FORCABLY  IP 

THEY  MUST." 

That  was  one  thing  that,  of  course,  excited  some  little  feeling.  It 
came  time  to  organize  a  campaign,  and  they  held  a  democratic  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Port  Gibson.  1  would  not  be  positive  now  about  what 
time  prior  to  this,  but  at  that  time,  and  at  all  other  times  when  I  have 
beard  democratic  speakers  make  speeches  in  the  county,  they  have 
openly  and  plainly  admitted  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion, fairly  if  they  could,  but  at  any  rate  that  they  intended  to  carry  it — 
forcibly  if  they  must.  They  proposed  to  carry  it  at  all  hazards ;  they 
didn't  propose  to  be  ruled  by  niggers,  scalawags,  and  carpet-baggers 
any  longer;  that  thing  had  played  out.  1  remember  very  distinctly,  at 
that  particular  meeting  that  I  am  alluding  to,  where^hey  organized,  I 
think,  about  the  first  meeting  of  the  campaign — it  was  the  first  grand 
Dieetiug  to  ratify  their  nominations — I  think  it  was  at  that  meeeting, 
Mr.  Vertner  told  an  anecdote  about  a  fellow  grubbing  in  the  hedge,  or 
somewhere,  for  a  hedge  hog,  and  some  one  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
Cbere,  and  he  said  his  family  was  out  of  meat,  and  he  must  have  meat 
at  all  hazards ;  and  he  applied  that  to  them  :  he  said  that  they  had  been 
out  of  office  a  long  while,  and  that  they  intended  to  get  into  office ;  they 
must  have  ''  meat,"  and  they  were  bound  to  carry  that  election  at  all 
hazards. 

11  MISS 
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SPiniT  OF  THE  SPEECHES. 

Tbat  was  the  spirit  of  their  speeches  throughout.  They  denouuced 
everybody  that  did  Dot  affiliate  with  them,  it  did  not  matter  who  it  was, 
as  being  albinos  or  niggers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  they  got 
up  a  great  excitement  in  the  county — a  tremendous  excitement,  and  I 
think  more  than  they  anticipated  getting  up. 

At  that  meeting  particularly  I  remember  Thomas  Y.  Berry,  who  is 
now  chancellor;  he  was  at  that  time,  or  at  least  I  think  he  was — he 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  there,  although  not  nom- 
inally the  leader,  made  a  speech  there,  and  he  took  the  ground,  which 
was  vociferously  cheered,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  county  of  Clai- 
borne that  did  not  go  with  the  White-Liners  that  was  not  a  nigger ;  and 
he  took  the  further  ground  thtit  niggers  were  a  sort  of  species  of  ape, 
and  went  on  to  show  it  from  the  Scriptures. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  before  that.  These  Tax-Payers' 
League  held  their  meetings,  I  think,  probably,  every  Monday  night,  and 
then  they  had  some  other  things  during  the  week — this  White-Line  ar- 
rangement. 

Both '  organizations  were  secret ;  in  neither  organization  would  they 
permit  a  republican  to  go  at  all,  because  I  know  I  had  the  impudence 
to  present  myself  to  get  into  the  Tax-Payer§'  League.  I  told  them  that 
I  was  as  big  a  tax-payer  as  a  good  many  of  them,  and  felt  as  much 
interest  as  any  one  in  honest  government,  and  proposed  to  put  down 
thieves  and  robbers  as  much  as  any  of  them  ;  and  1  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  anything  against  these  county  officers,  and  if  there  was,  I 
would  pitch  in  and  go  for  removing  them  as  soon  as  anybody. 

But  they  said  I  would  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Tax  Payers'  League  unless  I  would  subscribe  to  the  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization. I  told  them  that  J  wanted  to  know  those  objects  first ;  but 
they  would  not  let  me  know  them,  and  consequently  I  was  marked  oat. 

The  democratic  candidates  had  been  nominated  in  July  some  time, 
though  I  am  not  positive  about  that  now.  It  may  not  have  been  until 
August,  or  possibly  September.  At  any  rate  when  the  republicans  got 
their  candidates  nominated,  and  before  they  got  them  nominated  they 
were  going  around  the  country  and  holding  their  little  conventions  and 
their  meetings,  &c. 

ABMED  DEMOCRATS  AT  BEPUBLICAN  MEETINGS. 

The  democrats  were  in  the  habit  of  going  armed  to  their  meetings 
They  would  go  to  the  number  of  some  eight  or  ten — twenty  may  be,  and 
sometimes  more  than  that.  There  would  generally  be  some  four  or  five 
from  Port  Gibson,  and  all  the  white  men  that  they  could  muster  around. 
These  invariably  went  armed ;  they  invariably  had  their  arms  conspicu- 
ous ;  they  invariably  or  almost  invariably,  at  least  apparently,  seemed 
to  go  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  a  row,  and  having  some  cause  for 
disturbance.  The  consequence  was  that  it  took  us  pretty  near  all  the 
time  to  keep  from  having  riots  and  preventing  violence. 

I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  was  not  there,  but  at 
one  meeting  it  was  said  that  they  went  there  with  a  wa^on-load  of  arms ; 
just  went  thirty  or  forty  of  them  with  a  wagon  load  of  arms,  and  it  was 
all  that  the  republican  sheriff  could  do  to  prevent  a  row  there  on  that 
day.  They  went  to  Bethel  at  one  time  where  I  attended  a  meeting.  I 
went  there  to  make  a  speech — a  little  precinct  in  our  county — 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  A  republican  meeting  f — A.  A  republican  meeting,  yes,  sir ;  and 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  county,  Benjamin  Humphries,  came  up 
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to  me — there  was  a  crowd  of  democrats  there  who  seemed  to  have  a  good 
deHl  of  whisky  aboat  them,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  in  him, 
I  think  about  as  mach  as  he  could  carry — he  said,  ^^  Mr.  Stiles,  come 
here  now,  sir,  we  propose  to  have  a  division  of  time  here."  Said  I,  "Mr. 
Humphnes,  I  suppose  you  are  familliar  with  a  declaration  that  I  have 
ma<le  repeatedly  here  in  this  county,  that  I  am  willing  to  meet  any 
democrat  in  the  county,  or  from  anywhere  else,  in  the  discussion  of 
republican  principles.  Although  I  do  not  consider  myself  able  to  meet 
the  giants  of  the  democratic  party,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  trust  in  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  and  I  am  willing  to  meet  them  in  that  spirit.'' 

I  said,  "1  want  to  know,  though,  who  your  men  are  that  you  propose 
shall  meet  ns  in  discussion ;"  and  he  says,  "  That  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, sir,  we  will  furnish  the  men  to  meet  you."  I  said,  "  All  right,  we 
will  divide  time  with  yon."  lie  said,  "It  is  well  you  do,  sir;  if  you 
don't  do  it  you  would  be  killed  or  murdered,  sir."  1  said,  "  I  want  it  to 
be  understood  that  if  anybody  calls  me  a  liar  I  won't  resent  it  here  at 
all,  but  will  simply  make  a  personal  matter  of  it  after  the  thing  is  over. 
I  don't  pretend  to  control  this  meeting;  I  was  simply  invited  to  come 
here  to  make  a  speech.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  divide 
time  with  any  speaker  you  have  got;  but  if  there  was  anything  that 
would  prevent  me  from  dividing  time  at  all  it  would  be  that  threat  of 
yours." 

I  then  went  around  among  the  republicans  and  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  them  to  divide  time,  although  they  were,  many  of  them,  very 
much  opposed  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  democrats  whenever  they 
got  a  chance  to  divide  time  were  so  terril)ly  abusive  and  personal  in 
the  character  of  their  discussions,  because,  really,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  platforms  of  the  republicans  and  democrats  in  this  State; 
there  was  a  little  distinction,  but  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  and 
there  was  no  fault  that  they  could  find  with  the  republican  party  as  a 
party  except  to  denounce  its  oflQcers  and  members  as  men  ;  and  the 
republicans  were  restive  under  that,  and  they  did  not  want  to  yield  to 
any  discussion  at  all,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  it,  and  1  announced  it 
and  told  them  that  one  of  our  speakers  would  lead  off,  and  he  did  so, 
and  then  one  of  theirs,  or  two  of  theirs ;  and  they  filled  up  the  time  iu 
some  way,  so  that  before  1  got  an  opportunity  to  speak  they  all  left  the 
ground — the  whole  of  them. 

They  showed  every  disposition  there  to  have  a  row  that  they  could, 
but  I  think  the  republicans  were  in  such  numbers  that  they  thought  it 
was  not  very  prudent;  still,  they  went  around  when  the  crowd  collected 
and  attempted  to  get  up  side-issues  with  two  or  three  parties  there. 

1  thought  they  had  no  business  there,  but  they  went  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution,  recommended  by  the  Clarion  and  adopted  by  their 
White-Line  party,  to  attend  republican  meetings,  and  denounce  the  false- 
hoods, &c.,  that  were  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  republicans ;  and  where 
a  democrat  would  go  (o  a  meeting  and  find  that  a  republican  said 
something  that  he  thought  was  not  true,  or  that  he  did  not  particularly 
like,  he  would  call  him  a  damned  liar,  (ind  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
consequently  that  would  be  likely  to  kick  up  a  row. 

DEMOCRATS  PRETENDED  TO  GET  WONDERFULLY  SCARED. 

Things  went  along  that  way  for  a  while,  and  finally  the  democrats 
pretended  to  get  wonderfully  scared.  They  circulated  all  kinds  of  ru- 
mors all  over  the  county,  to  the  effect  that  the  republicans  were  rising 
and  were  arming  all  over  the  county ;  that  they  were  going  to  march  on 
Port  Gibson  and  burn  the  town,  and  do  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
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THEY  ARM,  AND  HAVE  GUARDS  OUT   EVERY  NIGHT. 

Tbey  had  guards  out  every  night.  They  went  out  practicing  shoot- 
iug  ever\'  day  with  their  breech  loading  guns,  and  they  sent  off  and  got 
a  hundred  of  these  Smith  &  Wesson  pistols  of  the  Eussian  pattern,  that 
you  can,  by  touching  a  spring,  break  them  in  the  center  and  throw  out 
the  cartridge — a  very  effective  weapon,  A  good  many  of  them  wore 
these  pistols  habitually  around  their  persons,  so  that  you  could  see 
them ;  and  they  had  also  leather  belts  around  them,  to  carry  their  fixed 
ammunition  in.  They  kept  out  sentinels  at  night,  and  our  little  town 
looked  like  a  garrison  in  war-times,  almost  for  months. 

TRICKS  THAT  ARE  VAIN. 

I  didn't  dare  to  leave  the  town  any  time  for  fear  of  some  riot  that  I 
might  prevent  by  being  there.  For  instance,  our  band  started  to  go  out 
to  Uazlehurst,  in  Copiah  County,  to  a  political  meeting  out  there.  They 
had  been  seat  for  by  the  sheriff' of  that  county,  who  wanted  them  to  go 
there — a  darkey  band.  They  went  out,  and  a  personal  think  1  know 
who  the  man  was,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  no  legal  proof,  I 
would  not  like  to  mention  his  name — circulated  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  band  was  going  to  Copiah  County,  followed  by  six  or  seven 
hundred  darkies;  that  they  had  been  sent  for  by  Sheriff  Matthews  to 
just  clean  out  the  town  of  Hazlehurst ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
white  men  of  Brandy  wine  turned  out  that  night  and  picketed  all  the 
roads,  but  nothing  took  place.  The  band  had  passed  fortunately  before 
they  pu4;  out  their  pickets,  and  consequently  nothing  was  done. 

This  same  man,  in  my  judgment-^now  I  am  pretty  confident  that  I  do 
not  do  him  any  injustice  by  something  that  transpired  alterward ;  in 
lact  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  was  the  one,  because  1  know  his  tricky 
nature  and  disposition — he  sent  a  rumor,  that  met  the  band,  to  the 
effect  that  when  they  got  back  to  Magruder's  store  they  were  going  to 
be  attacked  by  Port  Gibson  White-Liners — would  certainly  be  attacked. 
That  was  on  Sunday.  He  sent  this  rumor  all  the  way  up  into  Copiah 
County,  where  the  band  was,  so  that  it  would  meet  them  up  there  and 
have  the  effect  to  get  a  lot  of  darkies  along  with  the  band.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  of  country  darkies  attracted  by  the  music. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  that  man's  name. — A.  I  would  not  like  to 
give  his  name,  as  I  have  no  legal  proof;  no  proof  at  all  except  my  own 
suspicion,  and  as  I  am  dealing  with  a  man's  reputation  I  would  not  like 
to  have  it  said  that  I  have  stated  that  in  reference  to  him.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  do  it,  that  is  all,  and  I  had  rather  not. 
do  that.  But  some  one  did  it;  the  rumor  must  have  originated  with 
some  one.  There  was  a  lot  of  darkies,  a  crowd  of  course  collected 
by  the  music,  following  the  band  just  like  you  have  seen  little  boys 
following  after  a  baud  of  music  in  the  streets  in  town. 

These  men  when  they  got  to  Linden,  where  the  line  was  between  Clai- 
borne and  Copiah,  were  told  by  the  band  to  go  back,  but  they  had  heard 
this  rumor,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  go  along  and  protect  the 
band.  Finally,  though,  when  they  got  down  some  little  distance  into 
Claiborne  they  did  prevail  on  those  men  to  go  back,  and  they  went  back. 

But  they  had  noc  gone  far  on  the  road  toward  Ma gruder's  store  before 
they  were  met  by  quite  a  crowd  of  darkies,  who  said  that  they  bad 
heard  this  rumor,  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  go  along  with 
the  baud.  I  presume  those  darkies  were  armed ;  I  think  they  were;  I 
know  there  were  a  good  many  of  them  armed,  and  I  suppose  most  of 
them  were.  Those  who  w^ere  not  armed  with  shot-guns  were  armed 
with  revolvers.    Some  of  the  revolvers  I  saw  and  some  I  didn't  see. 
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ALARM  IN  PORT  GIBSON. 

Then  a  rumor  was  sent  down  to  the  eflFect  that  the  band  was  coming 
to  town  with  a  large  force  of  darkies — some  thousand  darkies,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  burning  the  town  of  Port  Gibson.  That  caused  the 
White-Liners  immediately  to  rush  to  arms  and  get  their  horses  and  sally 
out  to  meet  these  armed  men. 

1  happened  then  to  be  in  town,  but  I  did  not  know  what  the  trouble 
was.  They  told  me  that  they  had  received  word  that  two  thousand 
men  were  coming  into  Port  Gibson  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
town.  I  told  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  lead  the  crowd  that  goes 
out  to  meet  that  band ;  I  want  to  be  the  first  one  killed  in  that  row  my- 
self.^ 1  ordered  my  horse  and  jumped  on  him,  and  I  did  lead  the  crowd 
that  went  out. 

We  got  to  Magrnder's  store,  and  there  we  found  the  band  and  a 
crowd  with  it,  too.  The  band  halted,  and  I  insisted  then  that  one  of  the 
democratic  leaders  should  go  with  me  on  horseback  and  we  would  meet 
this  baud  and  see  what  we  could  learn.  We  went  up,  and  when  we  got 
within  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  or  such  matter,  I  saw  them  deploy  their 
skirmishers.  We  got  up  pretty  close  and  I  heard  some  one  halloo, 
"  There  is  Mr.  Stiles  j  it  is  all  right  if  he  is  there." 

ARMED  NEGROES  MET. 

I  rode  up  to  the  leader  of  the  band  and  asked  him  what  they  meant. 
Said  1,  "  What  do  these  armed  men  mean!"  He  said  that  they  had 
been  notified  in  Copiah  that  they  would  be  attacked  at  Magruder's 
store,  and  '*  these  men  concluded  that  they  would  come  along  and  see 
ns  by  Magruder's.  We  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true,  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  go  back,  but  they  would  not  go  back;  *''  and,  said  he,  '*  I 
never  thought  it  until  I  got  here  and  saw  the  glitter  of  those  muskets 
at  a  distance,  and  I  then  thought  it  was  true,  and  I  was  preparing  for 
a  fight." 

1  found  that  he  had  prepared  for  a  fight.  He  had  his  skirmishers 
out,  and  there  was  a  little  chaparral,  a  little  woods,  off  to  the  left,  and 
I  founc)  that  they  had  stationed  a  lot  of  darkies  behind  that  chaparral. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  W^hite-Liners  would  have  charged  right 
on  the  skirmishers  that  were  sent  out,  and  these  fellows  would  have 
closed  in  around  them,  and  I  think  they  would  have  pretty  nearly 
cleaned  them  out. 

I  told  the  White-Liners  then  that  they  ought  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  I  was  along  with  them,  because  1  kept  a  good  many  of  them 
from  getting  hurt. 

That  was  on  Sunday.  The  next  day,  Monday,  there  came  into  town 
Captain  McLean,  with  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  men,  1  believe,  from 
the  Rocky  Springs  precinct,  well  armed  with  shot-guns,  &c.,  and  they 
said  that  they  had  been  notified  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wanted 
them. 

THEY  DISPERSE  AT  ONCE. 

By  the  Chairman  :      .  * 

Q.  You  have  not  told  us  what  became  of  this  crowd  of  negroes. — A. 
They  dispersed  at  once,  sir,  when  I  told  them  to  disperse.  The  leaders 
and,  in  fact,  they  all,  said  that  they  had  simply  come  along  to  protect 
their  band ;  that  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be  attacked  at  McGrn- 
der's  store.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all ;  they  just  went  along  and  I 
told  them,  that  is  the  colored  people,  that  they  would  not  be  hurt,  to  go 
along;  and  they  all  dispersed  at  once  in  apparent  good  humor. 
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Captain  McLean  told  ns  that  be  bad  received  information  tbat  the 
sheriff  wanted  him  there  to  protect  the  jail;  that  the  darkies  were 
going  to  release  the  prisoners  in  jail.  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  too, 
and  came  into  town  with  him.  We  gave  him  his  dinner  there,  and  he 
went  off  home  with  the  crowd,  well  satisfied,  well  pleased, 

CONTINUED  ALARMS  OF  NEW  INSURRECTIONS — "A  KIND  OF  RELIC." 

This  thing  kept  up;  to  tell  you  the  truth  there  was  continued  alarms, 
and  the  White- Liners  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  ir  the 
day-time;  and  rumors  were  continually  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
the  darkies  were  coming  into  town  to  destroy  the  whole  town,  and  they 
would  turn  out  and  have  a  terrible  excitement,  Sunday  or  any  time. 

I  fully  understand  now,  although  I  didn't  at  the  time  quite  under- 
stand, for  I  thought  probably  some  people  were  scared — my  experience 
before  the  war  was  to  the  effect  that  the  southern  people  here  in  Mis- 
sissippi would  get  scared  sometimes  by  rumors  of  negro  insurrections, 
and  they  would  pitch  in  and  have  a  terrible  excitement  over  it,  when 
the  darkies  had  no  more  idea  of  rising  than  anything  in  the  world ;  and 
I  thought  it  likely  that  was  a  kind  of  relic  of  that;  I  thought  probably 
they  were  a  little  excited  about  it,  and  that  they  did  really  think,  some 
of  them,  that  the  darkies  were  going  to  kick  up  a  row  and  come  into 
town,  &c.;  but  now  I  feel  cert$kin  that  it  was  a  planned  thing;  that  it 
was  got  up  with  the  express  view  and  object  of  intimidating  the  col- 
ored people — the  colored  voters ;  to  give  them  to  understand,  "  Kow 
we  are  always  ready  and  we  are  armed,  and  we  are  going  to  put  you 
down  with  a  high  hand."    Their  speeches  and  everything  indicated  that. 

BUMOR  OF  JIM  PAGE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  A  THOUSAND  DARKIES  IN 

ARMS. 

They  turned  out  frequently  and  repeatedly,  and  finally  this  turning- 
out  business  was  broken  up  in  a  singular  fashion.  There  came  a  rumor 
one  night  about  midnight — the  town  was  quiet — and  suddenly  I  heard 
a  terrible  noise  of  horses  and  men  charging  around.  I  was  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  excitement  that  any  little  noise  that  way  disturbed 
me,  and  I  sprang  up  at  once  and  went  out  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  I  found  the  men  arming  in  hot  haste.  They  were  going 
out  to  meet  Jim  Page,  an  old  colored  man  there  in  the  county,  and  a 
very  sensible,  clever  darkey,  too,  the  former  sheriff'  of  the  county.  He 
was  reported  to  be  coming  into  town  with  a  thousand  darkies,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  burning  the  town,  and  they  were  going  to  go  out 
and  meet  him  and  have  a  fight. 

I  told  them,  says  I,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  rode  around  a  good  deal  with 
you,  and  I  don't  care  particularly  to  go  with  you  tO-night,  but  if  you 
can't  get  some  leading  republicans  to  go  I  will  go  along  with  you;  but 
I  think  you  ought  to  send  some  leading  republican  along  with  one  of 
your  leading  democrats  to  see  whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not.  The  dem- 
ocrat would  be  perfectly  safe,  because  they  are  not  going  to  fire  into  a 
republican.    If  no  one  else  will  go,  I  will  mount  my  horse  and  go." 

I  had  been  out  the  day  before-  making  speeches,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
go  if  I  could  help  it. 

I  asked  them  to  give  me  a  few  moments  to  consult  my  republican 
friends,  and  I  saw  Tom  Richardson,  a  colored  republican  there,  and  he 
volunteered  to  go.  Captain  Kearney,  who  was  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  White-Line  men,  if  not  the  captain  of  it — I  never  could  exactly 
ascertain  whether  he  was  the  real  leader — he  volunteered  to  go  with 
Eichardson,  and  they  started  out.  They  had  picketed  all  the  roads  in 
the  mean  time. 
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JIM  PAGE  IS  FOUND,  AND  HE  "WANTS  TO  FIGHT  BAD." 

They  went  on  down  to  Jim  Page's  house  and  halted,  and  Page  came 
out  of  his  gallery  in  his  shirt,  and  he  demanded  what  they  wanted. 
Tom  Richardson  hallooed  out,  "  Jim,  do  you  want  to  fight? ''  He  said, 
"I  do  want  to  fight;  I  want  to  fight  bad,  and  if  some  of  you  will  come 
up  here  I  will  fight  you — waking  up  a  man  and  bringing  him  out  here 
in  his  shirt-tail  to  attend  to  your  damned  nonsense ! " 

It  seemed  so  ridiculous  that  Captain  Kearney  and  they  all  laughed 
and  went  off.  After  that  they  never  turned  out  any  more,  and  1  think 
the  whole  thing  was  broken  up  by  that  ridiculous  thing. 

I  then  went  off  to  Natchez  for  a  week,  thinking  that  everything  was 
all  right.  I  had  to  go  there  to  attend  to-my  official  duties  as  district 
attorney.  I  really  believed  that  the  excitement  was  genuine  at  that 
time,  and  I  went  off;  the  thing  seemed  to  have  died  away,  and  every- 
thing api)eared  to  be  quiet.  I  got  down  to  Natchez  and  staid  there  a 
week  or  so. 

JOHN  J.  SMITH  AND  WIFE  EUN  OFF. 

1  don't  know  what  took  place  while  I  was  gone.  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  what  caused  the  renewal  of  the  excitement.  1  don't 
know,  but  I  received  a  notification  from  the  sheriff  of  the  democratic 
executive  committee  in  Natchez,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
that  John  J.  Smith  had  been  run  away  from  Claiborne— from  Port  Gib- 
son— he  and  his  wile.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  it  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  he  said,  1  think,  that  he  had  it  by  telegraph.  1  immediately  jumped 
on  board  the  boat  and  came  up  to  Port  Gibson. 

When  1  got  to  Grand  Gulf  I  found  it  was  true,  that  John  J.  Smith 
bad  been  waited  upon  by  a  committee  atd  notified  to  leave  the  town  of 
Port  Gibson.  That  was  what  was  said.  Of  course  I  did  not  see  that 
myself,  and  could  not  swear  positively,  but  I  had  it  from  men  on  both 
sides.  In  fact,  they  said  how  he  and  his  wife  had  left  in  great  haste ; 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  so  badly  alarmed,  as  I  was  told  by  a  democrat,  that 
he  would  not  stay  in  Grand  Gulf  at  all  to  wait  for  a  boat,  but  went  over 
on  the  Louisiana  side  to  wait  for  a  boat.  So  I  think  he  must  have 
thought  that  things  were  pretty  urgent  about  that  time,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  that;  and  he,  at  any  rate,  thought  that  violence  would  have 
been  offered  to  him  or  he  would  not  have  left  in  that  way. 

I  got  on  board  the  cars.  The  day  I  got  there  was  the  day  appointed 
for  a  republican  ma^s  meeting,  a  grand  mass  meeting  just  before  the 
election.  That  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  election  was  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday.  I  came  up  on  the  cars,  and  I  appealed  to  the  conductor,  whom 
I  knew  very  well,  and  requested  him  to  stop  his  train  just  opposite  where 
the  barbecue  was  to  be  held,  so  I  might  get  off  and  go  across  there,  and 
be  there  as  soon  as  possible,  because  I  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors. 

"YOU  WON^T  HAVE  A  FAIR  ELECTION.'' 

I  met  my  friend,  Judge  Speed,  of  Vicksburgh,  at  the  Gulf,  and  we  had 
a  long  talk,  and  among  other  things  he  told  me  that  our  party  was  go- 
ing to  be  beaten,  &c.  1  told  him  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that  if 
our  men  were  allowed  to  vote— if  there  was  to  be  a  fair  election.  He 
said,  "  You  won't  have  a  fair  election."  He  said  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble  there  to-day ;  that  he  apprehended  that  today.  That  was  Sat- 
urday. He  said  there  would  probably  be  a  row  between  the  whites  and 
blacks;  that  the  whites  were  very  determined,  and  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  any  speaking.  I  told  him  I  did  not  place  much  confidence 
in  it,  but  still  I  thought  if  they  had  that  sort  of  spirit  I  had  better  be 
getting  up  there,  because  there  might  be  a  row,  and  I  might  prevent  it. 
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A   COLORED  PROCESSION  ATTACKED. 

I  got  off  the  train,  and  when  I  got  there  the  republican  procession 
had  reached  the  ground — a  procession  of  about  two  thousand  colored 
voters.  On  their  way  through  town  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Wbite-Liners;  in  various  phices  as  they  went  throngh  town  the  white 
men  had  struck  them  over  the  head  with  sticks  and  cursed  them,  and 
applied  all  sorts  of  opprobrious  eiuthets  to  them,  and  did  everything  in 
the  world  to  provoke  a  row  there  in  town — a  diflSculty  there  in  the  town. 

1  had  told  the  colored  people  in  all  my  speeches  through  the  county 
and  at  all  their  clubs  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  keep  the  peace  at 
all  hazards;  that  they  would  have  no  earthly  chance  in  the  eveut  of  a 
contlict  between  the  republicans  and  the  democrats  of  that  county,  none 
in  the  world,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  moment  to  them  to  keep  the 
peace;  to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  have  a  row.  That  was  my 
advice  to  them.  I  told  them,  ''This  thing  will  not  be  tolerated  long, 
surely,  because  the  United  States  Government  is  not  going  to  submit 
to  this  thing  long.  You  have  your  constitutional  rights;  you  have  a 
right  to  vote,  and  surely  the  Government  will  see  that  you  are  permitted 
to  exercise  this  right ;  and  it  is  better  for  you  to  submit  for  a  little  time, 
because  the  Government  will  certainly  come  to  your  aid." 

Well,  under  that  state  of  the  case  they  just  marched  like  heroes  right 
through  the  town.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the  democrats  when  they 
would  strike  them  with  sticks,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  they  paid  no 
attention  whatever,  but  they  jvst  went  through  town  and  came  out  to 
the  grounds. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  TURN  OUT  ON  HORSE  AND   FOOT,  ARMED. 

The  democrats  were  so  infuriated  at  the  determined  aspect  of  the 
colored  people,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  treated  them,  that  they 
jnustered,  I  suppose,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred.  But,  in  an 
excitement  like  that,  a  man  might  exaggerate  a  little,  and  when  a  man 
was  a  little  scared  a  thing  might  look  a  little  big.  They  came  certainly 
in  larger  numbers  than  I  could  muster  for  a  thing  of  that  kind.  I 
counted  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  horsemen,  and  maybe 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  footmen.  I  never  made  any  ac- 
curate count,  and  never  attempted  to  estimate  them,  except  just  simply 
by  what  I  could  see  around. 

They  were  all  armed  with  breech-loading  guns,  and  with  these  United 
States  Springfield  muskets,  made  ov  er  to  load  at  the  breech,  bayonet, 
&c.  They  were  armed  with  these  Smith  &  Wesson  pistols,  after  the 
Eussian  pattern,  and  they  were  some  of  ihem  armed  with  these  Spencer 
rifles. 

They  came  there,  and  I  certainly  could  not  imagine  that  people  in 
this  age  and  in  this  generation  would  act  in  the  way  that  they  did.  I 
met  them,  and  after  they  came  there  every  white  republican  got  up  and 
left  at  once.  1  never  saw  a  single  one  of  them  there  alter  1  got  there, 
because  they  had  seen  what  took  place  in  town.  They  thought  that 
these  men  had  come  right  there  and  were  going  to  have  a  fight  right 
ofi',  at  once.    I  did  not  think  so. 

I  thought  at  first  it  was  "  bluff;''  that  I  would  be  able  to  stop  them. 
When  they  got,  I  suppose,  within  about  fifty  yards,  maybe,  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  went  to  them,  thinking  that  I  could  stop  them,  and  could  pre- 
vent them  from  going ;  and  I  appealed  to  them,  and  I  told  them  that 
I  could  not  think  that  they  would  propose  to  go  there  and  disturb  our 
meeting.  I  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  coming  there  with  arms, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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THEY  AVOW  THEIR  PURPOSE. 

I  was  answered,  that  they  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
nigger  that  he  could  not  rule  the  white  men  any  longer,  and  they  told 
me  right  square  out  that  me  and  my  sort  could  not  rule  them  any  longer. 
They  said  that  they  had  stood  this  thing  long  enough.  There  was  so 
many  talking  at  once  I  could  hardly  repeat  what  they  did  say,  but  that 
was  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  numbers  of  them  spoke  it. 

THE   SHERIFF   HAD  TURNED   OVER  HIS  OFFICE  TO  THREE  DEMOCRATS. 

I  found,  what  I  did  not  know  before,  when  I  got  there  that  day,  that 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  had  turned  over  his  office  entirely  to  tbree 
prominent  democrats,  and  had  declared  himself  unable  to  keep  the 
j>eace,  and  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  and  he  would  resign  his  of- 
fice; and  they  had  persuaded  him  not  to  resign,  but  to  turn  it  over  to 
them,  and  they  would  keep  the  peace. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Were  they  among  this  crowd  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  there. 
Maj.  James  S.  Mason  was  one  of  them ;  he  was  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  sheriff"  had  turned  over  the  office — a  very  clever,  nice  gentle- 
man, but  a  strong  democrat,  I  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  parties? — A.  John  Burnett  and  J.  C.  Ken  nard. 
I  w  ould  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  John  Burnett  or  N.  S.  Walker,  but 
it  was  one  of  those.  They  were  very  prominent  citizens.  They  were  to 
run  the  sheriff's  office  and  keep  the  peace.  The  sheriff  was  unable  to 
keep  the  peace  alone,  and  these  men  were  understood  to  help  him  and 
back  him  in  doing  so.  I  appealed  to  them — I  appealed  more  partic- 
ularly to  Major  Mason,  because  I  had  always  had  the  very  highest  es- 
teem and  regard  for  him,  and  I  believe  that  he  had  for  me.  I  w(^nt  to 
him  and  appealed  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  help  keep  the  peace,  and  to 
allow  ns  the  privilege  which  all  American  citizens  had  of  making 
speeches.  He  said,  "  Well,  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  view  of  keep- 
ing the  peace;  the  time  for  keeping  peace  has  passed;  I  cannot  keep 
the  peace,  and  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it ;  1  cannot  do  anything, 
even  if  I  had  ever  so  much  disposition  to  do  so."  That  was  just  about 
the  way  he  answered  me.  He  said,  "The  best  thing  you  can  do  now 
is  to  just  disperse  this  meeting ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  row." 

democrats  found  in  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

I  looked  around  and  found  that  they  had  already  got  up  there  and  got 
down  off*  their  horses  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  there,  and  1  found  that 
there  were  lots  of  white  people,  and  they  were  all  armed  with  weapons 
of  various  kinds.  I  looked  around  and  saw  one  man  darting  out  of  the 
line  and  going  in  among  the  colored  people  and  talking  to  them,  and  curs- 
ing and  abusing  them,  and  then  running  back  to  the  line  as  though  he  had 
been  assaulted  in  some  way,  trying  to  get  his  friends  to  rally  and  start  a 
shooting  in  some  way,  and  get  up  a  difficulty.  I  sawCapt.  N.  S.  Walker 
walking  very  rapidly,  and  1  hailed  him.  1  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of 
iafluence,  and  I  attempted  to  stop  him,  but  he  said,  "I  have  not  got  time 
now ;  I  am  going  right  down."  1  passed  through  a  crowd  going  down  to 
interview  Sprott,  our  candidate  for  sheriff*,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
difficulty.  He  said  he  was  going  down  there  in  hopes  to  get  down  in 
time  to  prevent  it. 

This  Sprott  is  as  clever  a  gentleman  as  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  He 
is  now  our  superintendent  of  education,  couHrmed  by  the  democratic 
senate  here.    That  shows  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.    1  went  down  with 
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Mr.  Walker  then,  started  down  with  him,  rather,  and  I  saw  a  man  named 
Bernheimer,  a  brother  of  this  man  Bernheimer  that  I  have  spoken  of 
before  as  one  of  the  merchants  there  in  town ;  I  saw  him  rushing  in 
among  the  crowd  half  scared  to  dciith.  He  was  blowing,  and  carsing, 
and  ripping. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ! — A.  I  am  not  positive.  It  was  one  ot 
the  Bernheiraers,  a  young  fellow;  I  don't  know  but  it  was  Louis.  A 
crowd  began  to  gather  around  him  at  once.  He  and  some  darkies  were 
talking,  and  I  saw  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  interfere  right  away,  and 
I  rushed  in  between  them,  and  I  looked  at  Mr.  Bernheimer,  and,  said  he, 
"  Mr.  Stiles,  you  don't  blame  us!"  I  said,  "  I  do  blame  you  for  making 
a  damned  fool  of  yourself,  as  you  are  doing  now  5"  and  it  quieted  him 
down. 

DETERMINED  TO  HAVE  A  ROW. 

I  then  turned  around  and  saw  a  man  named  James  Wiley ;  he  was 
charging  and  going  it — seemed  to  be  appealing  to  the  people  there  as 
though  the  darkies  were  immediately  going  to  charge  on  them.  The 
darkies,  it  seems,  concluded  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  little 
farther  back,  and  they  had  fallen  back.  Wiley  rushed  up  in  a  terribly 
excited  manner,  and  says,  '*  What  does  that  mean!  Stop  them  men! 
stop  them,  if  you  can  I"  I  said,  *' There  is  no  occasion  for  excitement 
here  at  all." 

I  saw  they  were  determined  to  have  a  row.  Major  Mason  had 
assured  me  that  such  would  be  the  case  unless  the  darkies  dispersed  ; 
and  I  concluded  that  that  would  be  the  best  plan.  There  would 
be  no  possibility  of  making  a  speech,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement ;  and  I  thought  there  could  be  no  good  object  at- 
tained by  attempting  to  hold  a  meeting  j  that  they  would  never  listen  to 
me  live  minutes. 

THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  BREAK  UP  AND  GO  HOME. 

So  I  told  the  colored  people  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  break  up 
and  go  home ;  and  they  did  so.  They  didn't  seem  disposed  to  want  to 
give  the  colored  people  time  to  get  away  from  there,  but  would  run  around 
and  say,  *'  What  are  you  stopping  here  for  !*'  or  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

MANY  DEMOCRATS  PITCHED  IN  AND  ATE  MORE  THAN  THE  REPUBLI- 
CANS. 

After  having  driven  the  colored  people  from  their  dinner,  I  noticed 
a  good  many  democrats  did  not  scorn  to  partake  of  that  dinner.  I  would 
not  have  done  it  under  those  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me,  but  the 
democrats  pitched  in,  and  I  think  they  ate  more  than  the  republicans 
had  done,  for  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  eating. 

THE  TOVITN  PATROLLED  ALL  NIGHT. 

They  went  back  to  town.  That  was  Saturday  night.  That  night  they 
patrolled  the  town  all  night.  They  had  pickets  out  on  the  various  roads. 
I  wanted  to  get  a  dispatch  to  Governor  Ames  and  let  him  know  the 
state  of  things.  He  at  one  time  apprehended  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
there  in  Claiborne,  from  the  tone  of  the  leading  democrats.  At  the  time 
there  was  talk  of  the  governor  organizing  a  militia  if  he  could  not  get 
United  States  troops  here.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  the  militia 
organized  in  that  county,  for  I  wanted  to  avoid  having  a  row  between 
the  whites  and  blacks ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  if  he  could 
not  get  United  States  troops  at  all  to  protect  us,  I  supposed  we  would 
have  to  organize  a  militia.    The  governor  told  me,  ''  1  think  you  can 
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get  United  States  troops.''  Then  I  told  him,  "No;  I  don't  want  those 
United  States  troops  until  I  see  it  is  absolutely  essential,  and  then  I  will 
want  them  at  once.''  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  governor  a  de- 
tailed statement  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  sent  it  across  to  him  by 
a  courier.  I  had  to  send  the  courier  to  Dr.  Sprott's,  that  he  might  give 
it  to  another  courier  out  there,  so  that  there  would  be  no  one  missing 
from  town ;  for  if  there  had  been,  these  democrats  would  have  suspected 
something  probably.  I  sent  a  courier  out  to  Dr.  Sprott's.  The  courier 
could  not  go  out  there  in  the  road,  and  he  had  to  take  across  the  field 
to  avoid  these  pickets.  When  he  got  to  the  doctor's,  the  doctor  imme- 
diately mounted  a  man  and  sent  him  across  to  Governor  Ames  with  a 
dispatch,  and  I  think  the  governor  got  it  some  time  on  Sunday.  He 
rode  all  night  to  get  here.  I  received  no  answer  to  that  dispatch  at  all } 
no  troops  were  sent 

ABMED  DEMOCRATS  RIDE  THROUGH  THE  COUNTY. 

That  day,  Sunday,  I  am  credibly  informed,  though  I  don't  know  the 
fact  myself,  l)ecause,  of  course,  I  did  not  see  it — I  could  not  leave  town, 
and  did  not  dare  to  leave  town,  for  fear  some  row  should  occur  in  town, 
80  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  and  use  my  influence 
to  put  it  down — I  was  credibly  informed  that  leading  republicans  were 
hunted  for  all  around,  and  that  there  were  bands  of  democrats  riding 
all  over  the  county,  armed  men,  riding  all  over  the  county,  that  day, 
on  Sunday,  in  the  various  precincts.  Among  others,  I  am  told  that  they 
went  to  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party,  whose  name  is  W.  H. 
Goens,  I  think — I  am  not  positive,  but  that  is  the  way,  I  think,  he  spells 
his  name — he  was  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  position  of  assessor. 
I  was  told  that  Dr.  W.  D.  Bean,  Dr.  W.  P.  Hughes,  and  other  demo- 
crats, went  armed  and  bunted  him  up,  found  him,  and  presented  pistols 
at  him,  and  made  him  sign  a  document,  addressed  to  them,  in  which  he 
stated  about  to  this  effect: — (As  I  did  not  anticipate  coming  before  this 
committee,  I  did  not  bring  any  documents  at  all  along  with  me.  When 
I  left  home  I  had  no  idea  of  going  to  Jackson,  or  anywhere  else;  I  was 
Bimply  going  into  Warren  County,  and,  while  there,  I  heard  that  a  friend 
of  mine  wanted  to  see  me  in  Yicksburg,  and  when  1  got  there,  I  heard 
that  I  bad  been  summoned  by  the  committee.) 

A  REPUBLICAN'S  FORCED  RESIGNATION. 

The  document,  though,  was  to  this  effect : 

Gentlemen:  The  nndersigned  respectfoUy  resigns  his  position  on  the  republican 
ticket  as  candidate  for  assessor.  He  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  in  future,  and  requests  the  assistance  of  all  good  white  men,  &c. 

W.  H.  GOENS. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Hughes  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Bean. 

He  signed  that  document,  and  that  was  struck  off  on  handbills  imme- 
diately and  posted  all  over  the  county.  1  think  this  thing  was  done 
some  time  on  Monday  morning;  at  any  rate,  before  election-day  this 
letter  of  resignation  was  posted  all  over  the  county. 

1  do  not  l^lieve  that  it  was  a  voluntary,  genuine  resignation,  as  he 
was  a  sensible  man ;  and  if  he  wanted  to  resign  his  position  voluntarily 
as  a  cancMdate  he  would  not  have  addressed  his  resignation  to  W.  P. 
Hughes  and  W.  D.  Bean,  members  of  the  democratic  party,  but  would 
have  addressed  it  to  myself  as  chairman  of  the  republican  executive 
committee  of  that  county,  or  to  the  republicans  and  citizens  of  the 
county  directly;  he  would  have  certainly  done  that. 

HUNTING  REPUBLICANS  ALL  THAT  DAY. 

On  Monday  the  same  things  were  stated — that  they  were  hunting 
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influential  republicans.  W.  D.  Sprott,  I  know,  did  not  sleep  in  liis 
bouse.  1  know  from  him,  and  1  know  from  others.  My  messenger,  for 
instance,  could  not  find  him  at  his  house,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  find  liira,  as  he  was  hid  away  in  the  cotton-house.  He  appre- 
hended that  they  were  going  to  kill  him ;  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
threats  of  that  nature  rite.  1  heard  that  they  were  hunting  republicans 
all  that  day.  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not;  I  did  not  see  any 
of  them. 

EVEEYTHING  JUBILANT  ON  ELECTION  MORNING. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  day  of  the  election,  I  got  to  the  polls,  I  sup- 
pose, about  y  o'clock.  They  had  been  voting,  I  reckon,  about  an  hour 
when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  there  everything  was  jubilant;  the 
democrats  were  all  in  good  humor;  they  were  all  so,  and  all  iu  very 
good  humor ;  and  to  my  surprise  they  were  not  in  a  hurry  about  voting. 
They  did  not  seem  to  want  to  go  to  the  polls  at  all ;  they  seemed  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  the  colored  people  should  vote,  and  they  were 
rushing  them  in  there  by  scores,  and  they  were  voting  lively.  The  col- 
ored people  seemed  to  be  doing  all  the  voting.  I  was  surprised  at  that, 
and  1  stood  there  and  I  watched  it  a  little  while.  After  some  time  I 
walked  up  and  went  past  the  barrier  and  went  up  to  where  the  demo- 
cratic challengers  were  sitting.  One  of  them  had  a  little  book,  I  sup- 
pose probably  the  size  of  that,  [indicating,]  iu  which  he  had  written 
every  voter  in  the  precinct,  and  he  was  recording  the  voters  as  they 
came  down — whether  it  was  a  democrat  or  republican  vote. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  GOT  MAD. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  J.  I).  Vertner, brigadier  general  now,  I  believe, 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Stone.  James  A.  Gage  was  the  other  chal- 
lenger. The  republicans  had  no  challenger  there,  1  found.  I  just  took 
the  position  myself,  being  chairman  of  the  county  executive  committee. 
I  then  walked  right  up  and  began  to  look  on  myself.  The  aspect  of  the 
crowd  at  once  changed  ;  insteadof  being  jubilant,  and  agreeable,  and  jov- 
ial,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  they  had  been,  the  democrats  seemed  to 
get  angry  all  at  once.  Xow,  I  will  leave  you  gentlemen  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  just  as  I  did.  I  could  give  you  the  conclusion,  of 
course,  that  I  came  to  iu  reference  to  it,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
be  any  evidence,  and  1  dou'c  know  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion what  it  was.  But  they  got  mad  and  immediately  began  to  push 
and  crowd.  Seeing  how  things  were  going,  seeing  that  the  darkies 
were  crowding  and  the  white  men  were  crowding  and  everything  was 
getting  up  into  a  perfect  jam,  I  went  up  to  Captain  W^alker,  who  was 
commanding  the  outside  police  force  there,  and  made  a  proposition  that 
the  voters  be  formed  in  two  lines ;  that  the  whites  be  formed  in  one 
line  and  the  darkies  in  another,  and  to  let  one  white  man  vote  and 
then  a  .darky,  and  so  on.  But  the  Clarion  had  particularly  said  to 
them  that  this  thing  of  forming  in  a  line  was  not  going  to  be  tolerated 
any  longer,  and  that  they  would  not  tolerate  it  there. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  is  the  paper  published  here — Mr.  Barksdale's  paper  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  They  said  that  very  thing;  they  used  the  expression  of  the 
Clarion  ;  they  did  not  tolerate  it  there  and  they  would  not  tolerate 
it,  and  I  could  not  get  them  to  do  it.  I  said  to  them  that  it  looked  to 
me  like  there  was  going  to  be  a  row,  but  that  this  was  their  own  afl'air; 
that  1  had  told  them  how  they  could  manage  it  withouX  a  row.  Pretty 
soon  one  of  the  republicans  said,  "  There  is  going  to  be  a  row,  if  the 
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republicans  don't  fall  back ;  let  the  republicans  fall  back  and  let  the 
democrats  vote.''  I  said,  "Now,  captain,  you  can  have  no  excuse;  let 
the  colored  people  fall  back  entirely  and  let  the  democrats  do  their  vot- 
ing." He  seenicd  to  think  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that,  and  he 
started  off  to  execute  it ;  but  before  he  went  he  said,  "  Why  don't  Ed. 
Jones  do  it  I " — Ed.  Jones  was  a  prominent  republican  there.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  Captain,  he  cannot  do  it ;  there  must  be  some  one  with  author- 
ity.'' Said  he,  '*  Well,  I  will  go  and  attend  to  it,"  and  he  went  to  attend 
to  it. 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  looked  off  and  saw  a  crowd  of  about,  I  suppose, 
three  or  four  hundred  colored  men  coming  in  on  horseback  ;  they  were 
marching,  and  had  a  flag  in  front  of  them — a  large  white  flag.  Ed.  Bris- 
coe, who  was  the  candidate  against  me  for  the  position  of  district  attor- 
ney'— I  have  got  to  tell  the  whole  story,  I  suppose,  though  I  do  not  like 
to  do  it— he  immediately  holloed  out,  ''  Put  down  that  flag  there ;  what 
are  you  damned  fools  carrying  that  flag  for;  don't  you  know  you  are 
not  going  to  be  hurt  f  "  I  suppose  he  went  over  to  see  about  it ;  I  don't 
know  alx>ut  that,  but  in  a  few  minutes  afterward  he  came  back,  and  it 
struck  me  that  maybe  Walker  was  having  some  diflBculty  keeping  these 
colored  men  back  about  that  time ;  and  I  knew  that  I  had  influence  with 
them,  that  anything  I  told  them  to  do  they  would  do  it  promptly,  and  I 
approached  to  the  barrier  with  a  view  of  telling  them  to  fall  back.  W^hen 
I  got  there  my  attention  was  called  to  the  excitement  there  then.  This 
man — W.  T.  Magruder,  I  think  his  name  is — was  standing  at  the  opening 
where  the  voters  passed  through ;  he  came  into  this  barrier  and  was 
standing  there,  ancl  a  man  named  Ben.  Humphries,  jr.,  was  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  and  there  was  nobody  going  through  now  except 
democrats.  There  were  a  few  democratic  darkies  there,  and  they  had 
some  sort  of  badge  on  their  coats — a  blue  ribbon  or  something — and  they 
were  going  through,  though  the  balance  of  the  darkies  were  not  going 
through.  I  noticed  particularly  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Mugruder.  The 
darkies  were  all  on  the  left  and  the  whites  crowded  on  the  right  going 
into  this  barrier. 

A  CANDIDATE  BECOMES  PROFANE. 

I  noticed  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Magruder  and  noticed  his  words.  He 
was  throwing  his  arms  backward  violently  and  saying,  '^  Get  off  of  my 
back — there  is  fire  on  my  back  ;  damn  it,  get  oft"  of  my  back!"  and  he 
struck  back  and  hit  them  in  the  face.  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  row,  and  I  rushed  out  among  them  to  make  them  fall  back. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  do  it  I  noticed  this  man  Briscoe,  who  was  run- 
ning against  me  for  district  attorney,  he  was  gesticulating  with  both 
hands  and  talking,  and  the  amount  of  it  was  this — ^'  These  damned  nig- 
gers shall  not  vote  for  these  Goddamned  scoundrels  ;  we  have  stood 
this  thing  long  enough  and  ain't  going  to  stand  it  any  longer." 

A  PISTOL  IS  FIRED — THE  BULLETS  BEGIN  TO  WHISTLE. 

Just  about  that  time  a  pistol  was  fired.  I  could  not  see  who  fired 
the  pistol,  but  I  believe  I  know  who  fired  it,  just  as  anybody  would 
know  by  common  rumor,  but  still  I  would  not  like  to  say  who  it  was  unless 
I  knew  positively,  or  had  some  evidence  of  it;  I  have  no  evidence  of  it. 
In  an  instant  I  believe  there  were  probably  fifty  men  just  firing  in  all 
directions.  At  first  I  holloed  to  the  colored  people  not  to  run — *'Dqn'D 
run  !  don't  run  P  I  thought  it  was  a  bluft*;  that  is  what  I  thought  at 
first;  but  just  about  the  time  I  said  that  the  bullets  began  to  whistle 
around  me  and  I  thought  the  best  plan  for  me  was  to  be  getting  into 
the  house,  that  it  was  safer  in  the  house  than  outside.    I  saw  only  one 
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republican  there  besides  myself,  and  not  a  single  white  republican  but 
myself.  I  thought — well,  I  might  be  a  target;  while  they  might  not 
think  of  shooting  at  me  now  I  might  get  shot  if  they  got  to  shooting  in 
earnest.  So  I  stepped  back  and  got  up  on  an  old  chair  that  we  bad 
been  sitting  on,  in  front  of  this  window,  and  stepped  over  through  into 
the  court-house.  I  had  not  been  there  a  second,  however,  not  five  sec- 
onds at  any  rate — it  did  not  look  to  me  it  was  any  time  at  all  hardly— 
before  the  shooting  was  over. 

THE  DARKIES  BROKE. 

The  darkies  broke  and  ran  just  as  soon  as  the  shooting  commenced. 
As  soon  as  the  shooting  was  over  I  jumped  back  out  of  the  window  and 
made  for  the  barrier.  When  I  got  there — it  was  only  a  step  or  two,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet — I  found  that  all  the  democrats  were  scattered  all 
around  everywhere  with  their  pistols  out. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  FORM  IN  LINE. 

A  horn  blew,  and  just  at  that  second  they  all  broke,  or  a  good  many 
of  them  did ;  some  few  staid  around,  but  the  majority  broke  in  an 
instant  and  ran  across  the  street  to  a  point  commanding  the  place  where 
the  voting  was,- commanding  thoToad  there,  and  formed  a  line  on  the 
corner  across  the  street,  with  their  guns. 

A  CANNON   LOADED  WITH  BUCKSHOT  COMMANDS  THE  ROAD. 

Now,  I  am  told,  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  without  any  doubt — I 
am  satisfied  that  it  could  be  proved  by  the  democrats  themselves — I 
have  been  told  by  numbers  of  democrats  that  there  was  a  cannon  there, 
and  that  that  cannon  was  pointed  so  as  to  command  that  rood,  and  was 
loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  that  canisters  were  made  of  tin  to  hold 
them ;  that  they  were  made  by  a  German  named  Schafl*,  who  was  a  tin- 
ner ;  that  he  fixed  up  these  shots,  and  the  cannon  was  loaded  with  them, 
and  that  it  commanded  that  position. 

DR.  MAGRUDER  ADVISES  THE  CROWD   TO  KILL  THE   WITNESS. 

Just  about  that  time,  while  all  this  excitement  was  going  on,  I  heard 
a  man  halloo  out — stop,  there  is  another  thing  before  that,  though : 
Just  about  that  time,  while  all  this  excitement  was  there,  and  all  the 
people  were  wild  with  excitement,  there  were  a  number  of  these  demo- 
crats around — not  a  great  many  of  them,  but  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Magruder — I  think  that  is  his  name — made  a  speech,  and  to 
hear  his  speech  a  good  many  of  the '*  White-Liners ''broke  their  line 
there  and  came  up  with  their  guns  and  pistols,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  he  addressed  the  crowd  to  get  them  to  kill  me.  He  told 
them,  "There  stands  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  all  this;  there  is 
the  scoundrel  who  is  responsible  for  all  this  bloodshed.  1  knew  his 
father,  and  I  knew  his  mother,  and  I  knew  his  grandfather,  and  I  have 
known  his  family  for  years  and  years;  I  respected  and  loved  them; 
they  were  good  people,  but  he  has  disgra<;ed  his  people;  he  has  dis- 
graced his  kindred;  he  has  gone  back  on  his  race,  and  he  ought  to  be 
killed;  kill  him  now;  do  not  let  such  a  man  as  this  live  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

He  went  on  in  that  kind  of  strain.  Just  about  that  time  a  fellow 
named  Dr.  Riser — that  is,  I  was  informed  afterward  that  that  was 
his  name,  though  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  at  the  time — of  course 
I  was  pretty  badly  excited  by  Magruder's  speech,  which  was  a  very 
eloquent  speech  at  the  time,  I  thought,  and  I  was  afraid  it  was  going 
to  affect  me,  and  I  was  watching  him  more  than  anybody  else.  About 
this  time  this  man  Eiser  called   me  a  "God-damned  son-of-a-bitch!" 
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and  said  "Let's  go  for  him  anyhow  j"  and  he  came  charging  towards 
me.  Capt.  N.  S.  Walker,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  1  saw  him  run  across 
in  fix>nt  of  me,  and  in  the  direction  whence  I  heard  the  sound  of  that 
man  holloing,  and,  I  am  told,  he  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  pointed  at 
the  head  of  this  Eiser,  and  said,  "Now,  you  scoundrel,  if  you  say  another 
word  I  will  blow  oat  your  brains; "  and  I  saw  Biser  running  off.  It  all 
transpired  in  a  great  deal  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it ;  almost  instanta- 
neous these  things  were.  Col.  J.  S.  Mason  and  some  one  else — I  am  not 
positive  who,  but  anyhow  Mr.  Mason — ran  up  to  old  Dr.  Magruder  and 
grabbed  him  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  still,  and  took  him  off  and 
talked  to  him,  and  said  how  desperate  and  foolish  it  was,  and  so  on.  I 
did  not  believe  that  I  was  in  any  danger  at  the  time,  except  from  such 
men  as  Magruder  and  Eiser,  because  1  heard  a  good  many  democrats 
saying  right  there,  "Not  much  you  don't;  we  wiJl  fight  for  him,"  and 
6x>eaking  in  that  way,  meaning  me;  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  at- 
tempted to  assault  me  there  would  have  been  a  row  amongst  themselves 
right  there. 

MAGRUDER  ADVISED  THE  DARKIES  TO  COME  ARMED. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  darkies  came  back  and  wanted  to  vote. 
Well,  I  told  them,  "  There  is  no  use  in  your  attempting  to  vote  here  now, 
for  if  you  do  there  will  be  difficulty ;  the  democrats  are  determined  to 
carry  this  election  anyhow,  and  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it.'' 

The  darkies  had  come  to  the  election  unarmed,  entirely  unarmed,  by 
my  direction.  VV.  T.  Magruder,  the  very  man  that  attempted  to  kick 
np  this  row  at  the  polls,  and  the  very  man  that  had  holloed  and 
thrashed  his  hands  back  and  struck  the  darkies  in  their  faces,  was  the 
man  that  had  sent  runners  around  and  attempted  to  get  the  darkies  into 
Port  Gibson  armed,  and  advised  them  to  do  it,  or  tried  his  best  to  get 
them  to  do  it ;  and  it  absolutely  required  all  my  exertions  on  Monday, 
jast  simply  because  of  this  action  of  Magruder's,  to  get  the  darkies  lo 
come  into  Port  Gibson  without  their  arms.  1  told  them  it  was  perfect 
folly  for  them  to  think  of  it.  Well,  they  came  in,  on  account  of  my  exer- 
tions, utterly  unarmed.  They  had  been  searched,  because  they  had  a 
darkey  and  white  policeman,  and  they  searched  them  to  see  that  they 
did  not  have  arms,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  unarmed  at  the  time 
that  they  tired  those  shots. 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

Well,  Mr.  Mason  and  others  succeeded  in  preventing  Magruder  from 
making  his  speech,  and  the  thing  seemed  to  quiet  down.  I  told  the 
darkies  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  vote,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  democrats  felt  enraged  at  me  for  telling  them  so.  I  said,  "  You 
can  give  no  assurance  that  these  darkies  can  stay  here  and  vote  without 
being  shot  into;  you  have  already  tired  into  tliem  and  murdered  one 
man,  and  have  wounded  six  others  right  here;  what  guarantee  have  I 
got  that  you  won't  kill  the  balance  of  them  if  they  come  here  and  attempt 
to  vote!  No  republicans  can  vote  here.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
ciirrying  this  election,  because  if  you  see  we  are  aboat  to  beat,  you  will 
pitch  in  and  shoot  us  down  as  you  have  before.  I  would  not  vote  my- 
self if  I  had  not  already  voted.'' 

COLORED  PEOPLE  ADVISED  TO  LEAVE. 

Col.  J.  L.  Eennard,  who  was  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  democratic 
executive  committee  of  the  county,  and,  I  believe,  a  man  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  desirous  that  every  man  should  have  a  chance  to 
vote — 1  honestly  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  it,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  I  believe  he  was  the  only  man  that  really  was  so  desirous ;  I 
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think  that  Colonel  Mason  was,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  made  the 
exertion  that  Kennard  did — he  18  a  good  man  and  a  true  man,  and 
when  he  says  anything  you  can  rely  upon  what  he  says.  I  went  to  hira 
and  said,  '*  1  have  advised  these  colored  j)eople  to  go  away."  He  s«iid, 
*'  I  have  done  this  same  thing  myself.  I  tear  that  if  they  attempt  to 
come  back  and  vote  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  this  shooting;  and  I 
advised  them  that  way.  I  am  responsible  for  that.  1  said  it  to  them, 
and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  it.  They  cannot  vote,  for  if  they  come  back 
here  there  will  be  another  row,  and  1  do  not  want  to  see  the  colored  men 
killed  tor  an  election."  I  said,  "1  just  feel  that  way;"  and  I  told  the 
darkies  to  go  away,  and  that  there  wa»  no  moie  voting  to  be  done  there 
that  day. 

EXCITEMENT  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTY. 

The  excitemen  t  was  all  over  the  county,  though,  on  that  day.  There  were 
various  rumors  and  reports  of  peopl|3  being  shot  at.  That  night,  after 
the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  Port  Gibson  precinct — I  think  the  Port 
Gibson  precinct  was  the  only  one  counted  that  night — the  republican 
registrar,  W.  B.  Andrews,  the  only  one  who  was  a  republican,  for  the 
democrats  bought  up  the  other  republican,  a  fellow  named  Leon  L'Ange, 
and  the  other  was  John  McC.  Martin,  who  was  a  democrat  and  a  very 
good  man.  L'Ange  had  no  business  on  the  board  at  all,  but  they  ap- 
pointed him,  and  he  was  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ee  was  on  the 
board,  appointed  as  a  republican,  and  sold  out  to  the  democrats. 

A  CAJEON. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  was  his  color! — A.  He  was  a  mixture.  Itb  is  hard  to  tell 
you  what  his  color  was.  1  believe  he  claimed  to  be  white,  but  he  did 
not  look  like  it.  He  is  what  they  call  a  cajeon  (f )  in  Louisiana.  They  are 
a  kind  of  mixture  of  Mexican,  Negro,  Indian,  and  Frenchman,  all  mixed 
up,  and  don't  know  hardly  what.  I  invited  the  republican  registrar  to 
come  around  and  stay  with  me.  I  had  a  room  back  of  my  office  in  Port 
Gibson,  where  I  staid  when  I  was  in  town,  and  I  invited  him  to  come 
around  and  stay  with  me.  He  said,  "  Not  much  1  I  am  too  old  a  man  to 
be  caught  that  way.     I  don't  stay  with  you,  by  a  long  chalk." 

Finally,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  wiih  me,  and  went 
around.  Somehow  he  had  a  presentiment;  he  says,  ^' I  cannot  stay 
here ;  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it.  There  are  men  on  the  street  here 
to  night  that  are  going  to  do  some  damage,  I  know,  in  some  way  ;  they 
are  determined  to  do  it.''  I  said,  "  1  don't  think  there  is  any  danger." 
Says  he,  ''  We  must  not  stay  here."  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  any  dan- 
ger;  that  they  were  feeling  pretty  good  after  having  carried  the  elec- 
tion. He  said  he  knew  there  was  danger  from  the  way  that  they  bad 
acted. 

1  Hually  concluded  to  go  with  him,  more  to  humor  him  than  anything 
else,  because  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  at  all.  But  it  seems  that 
there  was  danger,  for  John  McC.  Martin,  the  democratic  registrar,  came 
to  me  in  the  morning  and  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  crowd  gotten 
up,  and  that  they  were  going  to  wait  on  me  and  force  me  to  leave  ;  that 
the  crowd  had  done  some  desperate  things,  and  among  others,  they  in- 
tended to  make  me  leave,  and  to  go  to  my  office  and  hunt  me,  and  he 
persuaded  them  not  to  do  it.  I  have  heard  from  others  that  they  did 
go  to  my  office  ;  that  they  went  there,  and  if  they  had  found  us  in  there 
there  is  no  telling  what  they  would  have  done. 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  DETECTIVE  ACTED. 

There  is  a  fellow  there — a  legerdemain  man,  he  pretended  to  be. 
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bnt  what  he  was  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  I  don't  remember  his  name ;  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  it — he  came  there  and  had  a  few  little  tricks 
with  balls,  and  one  thing  and  another,  that  he  performed.  He  got  a 
hall  there  and  had  performances  in  that.  He  went  down  to  the  demo- 
cratic White-Line  meeting  and  told  them  that  he  was  a  White* Liner  from 
Yicksburg,  and  belonged  to  the  White- Line  crowd  in  Yicksbarg ;  and' 
that  being  so,  they  admitted  him  to  go  into  their  White-Line  League,  and 
he  had  got  into  all  their  secrets,  &c.  He  acted  in  the  most  singular  way 
I  ever  ^aw  a  man  act. 

The  cour^  house  is  situated  on  a  square,  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
court-house  on  that  square  is  a  row  ot  little  buildings,  which  have  been 
burned  since,  where  there  were  the  democratic  headquarters.  They  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  them ;  and  there  was  the  Standard  office  at  that 
time,  which  was  their  headquarters,  commanding  a  full  view  of  where 
the  election  was  to  be  held.  Next  to  that  was  a  tin-shop,  and  into  that 
this  legerdem^n  fellow  would  go,  aud  for  what  reason  nobody  ever 
knew ;  and  he  acted  like  a  crazy  man ;  and  I  don't  know  what  he  was, 
unless  he  was  what  people  called  him,  a  Government  detective;  that 
was  what  was  told  to  me  afterward.  He  went  in  there  into  that  tii^ 
shop,  aud  instead  of  doing  as  anybody  else  would  have  done  that  wanted 
to  look  at  the  election — sit  in  the  door  and  look  on — he  shut  the  door 
tight  and  put  up  a  kind  of  screen  in  the  window,  just  so  that  he  could 
look  over  and  see  what  was  going  on,  who  was  there,  and  see  the  whole 
thing. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AGENT. 

When  Grovemor  Ames  got  my  letter  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs  down  there  and  with  reference  to  the  breaking-up  of  our  repub- 
lican barbecue  by  armed  men,  he  showed  it  to  General  Warner.  War- 
ner, it  seems,  had  an  idea  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect  to  telegraph 
to  me — supposing,  of  course,  that  I  would  know  how  to  use  it — that 
there  were  United  States  agents  there  in  Port  Gibson  watching  matters^ 
Bo  he  telegraphed  to  me  at  Port  Gibson,  ^^  United  States  agents  are  in 
your  town  watching  matters."  Supposing  that  he  had  sent  it  for  that 
express  purpose,  I  showed  it  coulidentially  to  one  or  two  democrats, 
knowing,  of  course,  that  they  would  spread  it  all  over,  everywhere,  in 
strict  coufideuce.  So  far  from  having  the  effect  intended,  it  infuriated 
them,  and  they  set  to  work  to  find  out  who  those  agents  were,  and  their 
sospicions  fell  on  this  legerdemain  man. 

That  night  they  got  a  crowd  and  they  went  for  him ;  they  met  him 
on  the  street  and  they  were  going  to  hang  him,  and  some  of  the  more 
moderate  among  them  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  just  drive 
bim  out  of  town  and  let  him  go,  if  he  would  go  right  away ;  and  he  said 
he  would ;  and  he  went  down  the  road  atilting,  1  can  tell  yon.  He  did 
not  wait  for  the  cars  or  anything;  he  just  went  tilting  like  anything. 

J.  D.  Vertuer,  in  relating  the  circumstance  to  me,  expressed  only  one 
regret  in  reference  to  it,  and  that  was  that  he  had  not  his  pocket-knife 
along  with  bim,  so  that  he  could  cut  the  scoundrel's  ears  off.  That  was 
the  same  crowd  that  wanted  to  go  for  me;  and  I  understood  they  wanted 
to  go  tor  Sprott  that  night,  too;  but  Mr.  Martin  told  me  that  he  prevented 
this  crowd  from  going  alter  him.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  near  neighbor  of  miue^ 
a  sort  of  family  connection. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  bitter  democrat.  Still,  I  have 
always  had  every  confidence  in  him ;  we  have  always  been  warm  friends, 
and  reside  within  three  squares  of  each  other,  and  he  has  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me. 

12  MISS 
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NO  BEPUBLICAN  VOTES  CAST  AT  PEYTONA— AND  WHY, 

The  next  day  Major  Mason  told  tbem  that  if  they  took  any  steps  to 
ran  me  away  from  there  he  wonld  go  and  carry  his  whole  family  with 
him  ;  and  some  of  the  others  did  the  same  thing  after  they  saw  Mason 
take  that  stand — after  the  major  had  come  oat  and  took  the  stand  he 
did. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  next 
morning ;  the  election  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  night 
we  had  not  got  a  fall  return  of  the  coanty  election ;  bat  still  they  were 
«atistied  that  they  had  carried  the  coanty,  as  they  well  might  be, 
becaase  in  the  district  of  Pey tona,  which  generally  gives  a  repablican 
majority  of  700,  there  was  not  one  single  republican  vote  cast — not  one. 
^ow,  1  know  nothing  about  the  matter  myself,  becaase  I  was  not  there; 
but  that  is  where  this  man  Goens,  that  they  went  and  forced  to  resign, 
lives.  I,  of  course,  did  not  see  the  election  there,  and  do  not  know 
about  it;  but  1  heard  that  the  whole  Pey  tona  democracy  tarned  oat 
armed,  and  they  went  there  and  told  the  darkies  that  they  must  vote 
the  democratic  ticket ;  that  they  could  not  vote  nnless  they  voted  that 
ticket ;  and  the  darkies  just  thought,  if  they  could  not  vote  their  own 
ticket,  they  would  not  vote  at  all,  and  they  left.  That  was  the  state  of 
things,  1  am  informed,  in  Peytona,  and  I  believe  it  was  so. 

ONE  FAIR  ELECTION. 

Eocky  Springs  was  the  only  precinct  in  the  coanty,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  where  there  was  a  fair  election.  Captain  McLean,  a  man  of 
influence  up  there,  and  a  fair-minded,  honorable  gentleman,  had  suffi- 
cient influence  over  the  roughs  there  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  I  think 
they  had  a  pretty  fair  election  in  that  precinct. 

BALLOT-BOX  STUFFING  AT  GRAND  GULF. 

In  Grand  Gulf  they  attempted  to  play  the  same  game  that  they  had 
in  Port  Gibson,  but  the  darkies  there  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
my'  advice  to  go  to  the  polls  unarmed,  and  they  came  armed,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  mustered  a  larger  force  than  the  democrats, 
and  they  concluded  to  allow  them  to  vote,  and  said  that  they  would  fix 
the  boxes  a^rward.  They  voted  all  right,  and  they  attempted  to  stuff 
the  boxes ;  but  they  did  it  in  snch  a  bungling  way  that,  instead  of  put- 
ting in  the  democratic  tickets  of  the  precinct  of  Grand  Gulf,  which  any- 
body that  had  any  sense  about  them  would  have  done,  they  put  in  dem- 
ocratic tickets  from  Port  Gibson  entirely,  for  the  city  and  beat  offices, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  of  course  that  was  too  plain  an  attempt, 
and  the  democratic  inspector  just  came  out  and  stated  under  oath  that 
these  tickets  had  been  put  in  there  atter  the  voting  was  done ;  that  the 
box  had  been  stolen  in  the  night  and  packed.  Notwithstanding  that, 
those  votes  were  counted. 

BALLOT-BOX  STOLEN  AND  BALLOTS  BURNED  AT  BETHEL. 

At  Bethel  the  democrats,  jnst  as  they  were  commencing  to  count  out 
the  votes — and  probably  they  might  have  counted  a  few  of  them;  I  don't 
know — came  in,  burst  open  the  door  suddenly,  and  rushed  in  and  put 
out  the  lights,  knocked  the  clerk  over,  and  jerked  up  the  ballot-box, 
and  away  they  went  with  it ;  and  they  ran  out  to  some  place  in  the  road — 
I  don't  know  how  far  it  was,  but  some  little  distance  from  the  polls — and 
there  they  burned  the  ballots,  leaving  the  ballot-boxes  there. 

ABMED  BAND  AT  BBANDYWINE. 

In  Brandy  wine  precinct,  I  am  told,  they  were  all  there  armed,  just 
as  at  Bethel  and  at  Grand  Gulf,  Peytona,  and  Port  Gibson  3  all  over 
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the  whole  county  they  were  right  there  at  the  polls  armed — armed 
baDdSy  aud  do  concealment  about  it  at  all. 

ELECTION  A  PEBFECT  FABGB  AND  FRAUD. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  say  weret — A.  The  democrats.  The  republicans 
generally  in  the  county  did  not  arm  at  all,  but  went  to  the  polls  without 
arms,  except  at  the  precinct  of  Grand  Gulf.  At  Rocky  Springs,  where 
the  election  was  held  fairly,  they  were  armed ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  Captain  McLean,  and  possibly  of  some  other  men  up  there,  the  colored 
people  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  to  vote  a^  they  chose,  without  being 
questioned  ;  but  in  the  other  precincts  it  was  a  perfect  fraud  and  farce, 
the  whole  thing. 

MILITARY  PREPARATION  AT  PEYTONA. 

At  Peytona,  I  was  told — and  I  was  told  not  only  by  republicans  but  by 
democrats — that  they  not  only  went  there  armed  in  the  usual  way,  with 
these  Russian  pistols,  but  they  had  a  trench  dug,  probably  three  or  four 
days  before  the  election,  commanding  the  place  where  the  polling  was 
held,  and  they  had  their  arms  stacked  there  as  we  used  to  do  in  war. 
times  in  fortifications,  and  they  came  there  and  practiced,  I  am  told,  to 
see  which  could  get  to  that  trench  first  from  the  polling-place.  The 
idea  was  that  if  there  was  a  difficulty  they  were  to  run  to  this  trench 
and  grab  their  arms,  and  then  they  would  have  everything  their  own 
way. 

BALLOT-BOX  OPENED  AT  BRANDYWINE. 

There  was  also  a  crowd  of  democrats  at  Brandy  wine,  who  came  down 
there  firom  Copiah  County,  armed,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  the  black 
voters.  I  am  told,  too,  that  at  that  precinct,  although  I  know  nothing 
about  it  myself,  the  democratic  inspector  took  possession  of  the  box 
and  carried  it  off  to  a  democrat's  house  near  by,  and  kept  it  several 
hours,  the  republican  inspectors  not  being  permitted  to  go  there  at  all ; 
and  I  understand,  too,  that  he  had  a  key  to  fit  that  box.  There  was  a 
democrat  that  told  me  that. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Give  his  name. — A.  Hervey  Shannon,  candidate  for  justice  of 
the  peace  there,  and  was  elected. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  inspector  there! — A.  The  democratic 
inspector  there  was  J.  D.  Fairley,  who  is  well  known  to  the  people,  and 
I  think  he  is  a  fair  man,  although  he  is  a  democrat.  Be  has  said  that 
he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  patent  election  like  that,  and 
declined  to  serve,  so  I  am  told.  He  swore  he  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  at  all. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  JOLLIFICATION. 

That  was  the  case,  no  doubt,  throughout  the  county  generally.  As  a 
matter  of  course  these  Port  Gibson  democrats  immediately  calculated 
that  they  had  carried  the  county,  so  they  determined  to  have  a  jollifica- 
tion meeting  that  night,  Wednesday  night  after  the  election ;  and  they 
had  a  kind  of  jollification  meeting,  and  had  a  few  bonfires  and  one 
thing  and  another.  Unger  and  Bridewell,  two  republicans,  who  had 
come  up  here  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  Governor  Ames  to  send  some 
troops  there — ^they  had  started  on  Saturday,  very  soon  after  I  had  sent  my 
letter — had  got  home  and  came  to  Bridewell's  house,  which  was  probably 
a  half  a  mile  from  Port  Gibson.  They  held  their  jollification  meeting, 
and  were  going  on,  and  I  went  out  and  listened  to  hear  what  they  said. 
They  were  rejoicing,  of  course,  over  the  election.  Finally  one  democrat 
jumped  up  on  the  stand — I  do  not  know  what  democrat  that  was ;  I 
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would  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  James  Rollins  or  whether  it  was 
Walter  Magruder,  bat  it  was  one  or  the  other  of  those  parties,  and  as  I 
had  heard  James  Bollins  talking  about  doing  this  thing,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  was  Rollins— jumped  on  the  stand  and  proposed  to 
them  to  go  out  and  deal  with  Uuger  and  Bridewell.  They  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  it ;  the  meeting  was  hugely  in  favor  of  it ; 
they  wanted  to  go  down  and  attend  to  them  right  at  once.  Captain 
Kearney,  a  leading  democrat,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  this  crowd  of 
men,  told  them  that  he  would  not  object  to  going  down  there  to  deal 
with  Bridewell  and  Unger  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  there  was  au 
old  lady  there,  old  Mrs.  Bridewell,  and  he  would  not  stand  that;  that 
he  would  protect  her  himself.  He  might  have  said  that  to  quiet  them, 
I  don't  know  ho;??  that  was  j  but  the  result  was  they  did  not  go  there. 

REPUBLICANS  THREATENED  WITH  DEATH  IP  THEY  CONTESTED. 

A  few  nights  after  that  they  had  heard  from  the  State  and  had  heard 
definitely  from  the  county,  so  that  they  knew  that  it  had  all  gone  their 
way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had  another  big  jollification 
meeting ;  but  in  the  mean  while  there  had  been  some  talk  among  them 
that  probably  this  thing  would  be  contested,  and  that  they  would  not 
have  as  easy  a  time  as  they  thought  in  getting  the  offices;  so  they 
went  to  see  the  leading  republicans  to  prevent  them  from  contesting, 
and  threatened  them  with  assassination,  and  told  them  squarely  that 
they  would  kill  any  man  that  attempted  to  contest  this  election.  They 
did  not.  make  any  bones  about  it.  They  waited  on  Sol.  Unger,  the 
republican  candidate  for  chancery  clerk,  in  his  office,  and  they  told  him 
openly  that  they  understood  that  he  was  contemplating  contesting  this 
election,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

Q.  Give  the  names. — A.  As  I  was  not  present  and  I  did  not  see  this 
thing,  I  don't  know.  One  of  them  was  Ed.  Briscoe;  who  the  others 
were  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  my  impression  is  that  one  of  them 
was  Ed.  Briscoe.  I  would  not  even  say  that  on  oath,  because  I  do 
not  absolutely  know ;  but  they  were  prominent  democrats,  at  any  rate. 
They  also  waited  on  James  Page,  candidate  for  treasurer,  and  told  him 
that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  attempt  to  contest  this  election ;  if  he 
did,  he  would  be  killed,  or  anybody  else  that  attempted  to  contest  it. 

I  think  probably  I  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  contested  it  safely, 
because  a  number  of  democrats  were  really  anxious  that  I  should  do 
so,  but  I  declined  to  do  it.  I  told  them  that  they  had  elected  an  incom- 
petent man  for  district  attorney  and  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  him; 
I  did  not  propose  to  contest  it;  it  was  no  interest  to  me  to  be  district 
attorney  down  there,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  contest  it  at  all. 

The  night  they  had  this  meeting  they  made  speeches,  and  in  the 
speeches  they  denounced  anybody  that  attempted  or  thought  of  con- 
testing that  election,  whether  it  was  fair  or  not;  whether  it  was  fair  or 
not,  it  was  best,  and  they  would  find  it  was  best  to  let  this  thing 
alone.  They  came  out  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  county,  which 
they  read  at  that  meeting];  I  have  a  copy  of  the  address  at  home,  and  if 
desired  I  will  send  it  to  the  committee.  I  can  send  also  that  copy  of 
old  man  Goen's  resignation  if  the  committee  want  to  see  that. 

ENEMIES  IN  WAR,  IN  PEACE  FRIENDS. 

• 

In  this  address,  they  urged  the  people  to  show  that  the  white  people 
of  the  county,  having  been  lords  of  the  soil  and  being  now  the  lordsof  the 
realm,  and  having  got  their  rightful  supremacy  again,  were  capable  of 
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rnliog,  &c.,  aod  concluded  with  this  sentence :  that  they  would  show  to 
OS,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  thej  were  enemies  in  war,  and  in 
peace  friends.    They  had  a  lot  of  fellows  disguised  as  Indians. 

By  Mr.  C AHEBON : 

Q.  When  did  they  have  this  meeting  f — A.  I  don't  remember  the  date 
of  the  meeting ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  that  they  had  car- 
ried the  State.  They  called  these  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  Modocs. 
I  know  some  of  them  that  belonged  to  that  thing.  One  of  them  was  the 
candidate  for  treasurer  against  Page ;  he  was  the  newly-elected  treas- 
urer. And  they  had  a  banner  on  which  they  had  inscribed,  ^'If  they 
contest,  send  for  the  Modocs."    I  thought  that  was  pretty  significant. 

NO  CONTEST  THBOUOH  INTIMIDATION. 

By  their  intimidation,  and  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  that  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  county,  and  the  feeling  that  these  men  were  desper- 
ate, and  knowing  the  desperate  way  in  which  they  had  got  possession 
of  the  offices,  and  the  way  in  which  they  acted,  and  put  these  devices 
DO  their  banners,  they  succeeded  in  so  terrifying  the  republicans  that 
they  did  not  absolutely  dare  to  contest,  and  they  did  not  contest  the 
election  at  all. 

ACTION  OP  VEETNEB. 

There  are  some  things  I  omitted ;  and  one  thing  I  omitted — I  don't 
know  that  it  makes  any  difierence,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  J.  D. 
Vertner  was  the  democratic  challenger  at  the  time  I  voted,  and  a  man 
came  up  and  voted  a  ticket  which  he  had  closed  in  his  hands,  and  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  opened,  and  Mr.  Vertner  made  this  remark  in 
a  very  supercilious  way,  '^AU  these  damned  scoundrels  from  the  North, 
and  these  damned  scalawags,  they  come  up  with  a  closed  ticket.  A 
gentleman  comes  up  and  votes  an  open  ticket."  I  just  stepped  up  and 
said,  ^^  Do  you  see  that  ticket  f  Do  you  see  what  it  is  !"  And  he  said, 
^^Yes;"  and  I  then  voted.  He  thrashed  around  and  had  half  pulled 
his  pistol  out,  and  then  looked  at  me  and  seemed  suddenly  to  change 
his  mind,  seeing  I  was  utterly  unarmed.  I  went  there  entirely  un- 
armed ;  as  a  matter  of  course  I  would  not  come  there  armed  after  hav- 
ing advised  them  to  go  unarmed ;  and  seeing  that,  I  suppose  he 
thought — well,  he  just  laughed,  and  said  that  he  could  not  expect  any- 
thing better  of  me. 

When  this  shooting  began,  the  moment  the  first  pistol  was  fired,  Vert- 
ner, pulling  out  his  pistol,  jumped  over  the  barrier,  and  .ran  for  the 
telegraph-office  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  telegraphed  to  General 
George  that  everything  was  all  right  there ;  that  there  was  nothing 
that  amounted  to  anything;  that  all  was  peace;  and  that  they  would 
resume  the  voting,  &c.    He  did  that  at  the  time  the  first  pistol  fired. 

I  expect  that  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  state  in  reference  to  the 
election. 

NEGBOES  MUST  VOTE  FOB  DEMOGBATIG  PBESIBENTLAL  CANDIDATE  OB 

BE  DISGHABGED. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  might  mention.  The  democratic  club  held 
a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  now  that  they 
had  carried  the  election,  it  behooved  the  darkies  to  vote  tor  them  and 
pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  them,  and  any  darky  that  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  democratic  nominees  in  the  presidential 
election,  (this  next  election,)  they  would  not  employ  him  at  all ;  not 
only  that,  but  anybody  else  who  employed  him  would  be  discounte- 
nanced.   I  never  saw  that  resolution,  but  I  have  been  told  by  others 
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that  have  seen  it  that  it  was  published  in  the  Clarion.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  you  could  probably  find  it  among  the  files  of  the 
Clarion.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  have  seen  it  or  not,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  was  such  a  resolution  and  that  it  was  published  in 
the  Clarion. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  At  the  time  this  shot  was  fired  upon  election-day,  the  first  shot 
that  you  speak  of,  were  the  whites  on  one  side  of  the  polling-place  and 
the  blacks  on  the  other  t — A.  At  one  end  of  the  court-house  was  the 
window  where  the  voting  was  going  oo,  and  at  that  end  a  little 
fence  ran  out.  Over  here  [indicatiDgl  were  the  democratic  headquar- 
ters commanding  a  view  of  the  polls.  In  this  fence  was  a  kind  of  gate 
leading  in  for  the  voters  to  pass  through.  At  this  corner  [indicating] 
the  darkies  were  all  massed  up  against  this  wall  trying  to  get  in  that 
gate,  and  the  whites  were  over  here  [indicating]  trying  to  get  in.  There 
were  some  few  whites  scattered  around  among  the  darkies. 

THE  SHOOTING  AND  ALLEGED  OBJECT  OF  IT. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  pistol  was  fired  from  t — A.  I  saw  a  number 
of  pistols  fired.  I  am  just  as  certain  of  this  as  I  am  of  anything  at  all, 
that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  leaders — and  in  fact  I  have  been  told 
so  'y  Captain  Kearney  told  me  that  the  purpose  was  this :  their  idea  was 
to  go  up  there  and  crowd  the  polls  and  not  allow  the  darkies  to  get  into 
line — anything  of  that  sort ;  to  go  up  and  crowd  the  polls  and  let  these 
democratic  darkies  and  the  white  democrats  vote,  and  then  come  round 
alter  having  voted  and  get  into  this  pushing  arrangement,  the  object 
being  to  delay  and  use  up  as  much  time  as  possible,  and  vote  as  few 
darkies  as  possible  in  that  way  on  the  day  of  the  election.  He  said  that 
they  did  not  calculate  to  kick  up  this  row.  I  am  positive  myself  that 
they  did  not  design  to  kill  anybody,  and  I  don't  think  that  there  was 
any  man  there  who  did  not  regret  that  there  was  anybody  hurt  at  all, 
their  idea  being  to  fire  a  few  shots  and  scare  them  at  the  time.  I  was 
not  so  well  satisfied  of  that  at  the  time.  There  were  a  good  many  of 
them  who  shot  up  in  the  air,  but  a  good  many  shot  down  in  the  crowd. 
I  saw  that  myself.    The  shooting  was  perfectly  wild,  apparently. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shot  fired  t — ^A.  In  a  little  crowd  that  were 
jammed  around  this  man  Ed.  Briscoe.  Some  say  that  he  fired  the  first 
shot ;  some  say  one  and  some  say  another.  I  saw  this  Lewis  Bernheimer ; 
he  was  an  excitable  fellow.  I  think  he  was  all  of  a  tremble,  and  he  had 
his  pistol  out,  and  I  think  he  fired  it.  Some  say  that  he  did,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  myself.  They  were  all  jammed  up  there  together  and  he  was 
there  when  the  pistol  was  fired. 

GASUALITISS  OF  THE  FIRING. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  that  firing  as  to  the  destruction  of  life  and 
wounding  of  persons. — A.  There  was  not  a  republican  or  a  negro  that 
fired  a  shot  at  all ;  every  shot  that  was  fired  was  fired  by  democrats.  A 
good  many  of  them  were  fired  in  that  way ;  if  they  had  done  it  with  a 
desire  to  kill  anybody  of  course  they  would  have  killed  a  good  many 
more,  for  the  republicans  were  massed,  and  when  they  ran  ofi:*  it  was  in 
a  perfect  mass.  The  result  was  one  colored  man  killed  and  six  wounded ; 
some  say  more,  but  I  am  satisfied  as  to  six. 

NUMBEBS  PREVENTED  FROM  VOTING. 

Q.  About  how  many  colored  persons  on  that  election-day  were  pre- 
vented  from  voting! — A.  In  the  town  of  Port  Gibson  alone,  there  were 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred.    In  the  precinct  of  Peytona  there  were,  I 
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suppose,  about  200  democratic  voters,  and  we  have  always  carried  that 
preciuct  by  at  least  700  majority.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing our  county  by  2,500  majority ;  we  carried  it  at  the  election  of  1873 
by  that  number. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  usual  majority  t— A.  From  1,800  to  2,500;  it 
depends  upon  what  interest  is  taken  in  the  election. 

POOR  WHITES  DABE  NOT  BE  BEPUBLICANS. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  blacks  and  whites  in  Claiborne 
County  t — A.  About  three  to  one,  approaching  that 

Q.  Are  the  blacks  genei-ally  republicans  f— A.  Nearly  universally, 
and  the  whites  as  universally  democrats ;  because  the  class  of  white 
men  who  would  be  republican,  if  they  dared,  do  not  dare  to  be,  as  they 
are  people  that  are  dependent.  The  merchants,  and  such  men,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  democrats,  and  the  poorer  ones  are  dependent  upon 
tbem,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Q.  Have  the  republicans  had  control  of  the  government  of  Claiborne 
County  for  some  years  pastf — A.  For  the  last  six  years;  ever  since  the 
latter  part  of  1869  the  republican  party  has  had  control  of  Claiborne 
County. 

GHABAGTEB  OP  THE  COUNTY  ADMINISTEATION. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  county,  financially  and  otherwise  f — A.  I  have  been  pretty  familiar 
with  the  affairs  of  that  county  for  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
was  a  more  successful  management  of  county  affairs  than  there  has 
been  under  the  republican  rigime^  since  we  have  had  control  of  it.  As 
an  evidence  of  that  tact,  I  will  say  that  John  J.  Smith,  now  in  the 
senate,  was  sheriff  there,  and  afterward,  when  the  republicans  got  pos- 
session ot  the  county  offices,  we  kept  him  in  sheriff'  all  the  time,  because 
he  was  very  popular;  he  made  the  most  efficient  sheriff' that  the  county 
has  ever  had,  and  any  democrat  that  will  come  here,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  speak  fairly  about  it,  would  do  him  justice,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  bitterly  prejudiced  against  him.  Mr.  Smith  did  some 
very  foolish  things,  I  think  ;  but  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody ;  there  is  not  a  democrat  that  could 
come  here  but  what  would  say  that  he  made  a  most  faithful  and  effi- 
cient officer. 

When  we  went  into  office  our  county  warrants  were  sellingat  forty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  If  you  could  find  a  man  who  was  very  anxious  to  get  county 
warrants  tor  some  purpose,  you  could  manage  to  get  that  by  hawking 
tbem  round.  We  found  a  debt  of  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  the  county.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  amount  of  the  debt,  but 
it  was  a  large  debt  for  that  county.  When  the  late  republican  treasurer, 
James  Page,  turned  over  his  office  to  the  democratic  treasurer,  you  could 
not  buy  county  warrants  at  all  at  any  price ;  there  were  none  to  be  had ; 
and  he  turned  over  $20,000  in  the  treasury.  That  shows,  I  think,  a 
pretty  goo<l  exhibit 

And,  besides  that,  when  we  took  possession  we  found  everything  dilap- 
idated ;  the  court-house  dilapidated,  the  bridges  all  down — burned  by 
the  confederates  during  the  war — ^aud  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  had 
to  build  a  good  many  very  expensive  bridges.  There  was  one  bridge 
there  that  cost  $29,000.  We  had  to  build  it  in  that  expensive  way  on 
account  of  the  creek,  it  being  such  a  terribly  bad  creek  to  bridge.  We 
had  to  fix  up  the  court-house,  and  do  a  great  many  things ;  had  to  be  to 
a  good  deal  of  expense;  and  we  not  only  paid  for  all  that,  but  turned 
over  $20,000  to  the  democratic  treasurer. 
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Q.  The  county  buildings  were  in  good  condition  when  you  gave  up  the 
control  f — A.  Yes^  sir ;  all  in  good  condition. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  you  had  no  pei*sonal  knowledge  of 
what  occurred  anywhere  at  the  polls,  except  where  you  were  on  the  day 
of  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  personal 
knowledge  anywhere  else. 

Q.  You  spent  the  day,  the  second  of  November,  in  Port  Gibson  t — ^A. 
The  day  of  the  election?  Yes,  sir;  entirely.  I  was  there  the  whole 
day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  what  occurred  anywhere 
else  through  the  county  than  at  that  place  T — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  of  your  statements  have  been  made  upon  infor- 
mation, and  I  think  there  were  very  often  occasions  when  you  have 
spoken  of  matters  without  stating  whether  you  knew  them  or  had  it 
from  hearsay  T — A.  It  is  possible,  sir. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  facts  attending  the  election,  have  you  any  per- 
'  sonal  knowledge  whatever,  except  of  such  as  occurred  at  the  polls  at 
Port  Gibson  f — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  polls  were  there  in  that  town  ! — A.  Only  one.  There 
had  always  been  three  polls  in  the  town  before;  but  for  this  election  the 
registrars  fixed  that  up  and  had  it  in  that  way,  against  my  protest. 

Q.  The  county  had  been,  prior  to  the  election  ot  1875,  strongly  repub- 
lican ! — A.  Strongly  republican;  very  strongly  republican. 

Q.  And  as  a  consequence  of  that  all  the  officers  belonged  to  the 
republican  party  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  Which  ones  were  not  republicans  T — A.  There  may  have  been  one 
or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  something  of  that  sort,  who  were  not 
republicans;  and  the  deputy  sheriffs,  they  took  those  largely  from  the 
democrats. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  appointment  by  the  sheriff  and 
revokable  at  his  pleasure  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  surveyor,  I  think,  was  a 
democrat,  too,  and  possibly  some  other  minor  officers ;  but  the  majority 
were  republicans. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportionate  population  of  the  county,  blacks  to 
whites  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  think  it  is  about  three  to 
one. 

WHO  THE  COUNTY  OFFICERS  WERE. 

Q.  The  census  shows  3,390  whites  and  9,966  blacks.  Now,  tell  me 
who  was  your  circuit  judge. — A.  Our  circuit  judge  was  a  man  named 
Uriah  Millsaps.  When  I  was  first  elected  district  attorney,  it  was 
called  the  third  district.  Our  judge  appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  was 
a  man  named  Abel  Alderson.  His  conduct  was  such  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  prefer  charges  against  him  to  the  legislature.  I  did  so,  and 
he  was  impeached  and  removed,  or  at  least  resigned  on  account  of 
those  charges.  He  would  have  been  impeached  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that.  The  district  was  then  consolidated  with  the  fifth  district,  and 
Uriah  Millsaps,  who  was  judge  of  the  fifth  district,  presided  over  it ; 
and  ail  of  the  counties  which  had  been  in  the  third  district  were  pat 
into  the  fifth. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Alderson's  offenses  T — A.  They  were 
so  numerous  that  really  I  could  hardly  tell  you.  I  have  got  a  little 
pamphlet  which  contains  all  my  charges,  which  I  could  send  to  you. 

Q.  Were   they   for   corruption   and    dishonesty! — A.  Yes,    sirj    I 
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charged,  and  I  think  I  proved,  utter  imbecility,  iDCompeteDcy,  &c.,  and 
interference  with  the  district  attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Who  came  in  his  placet — A.  Uriah  Mlllsaps.  There  was  no 
judge  appointed  in  his  place ;  the  district  was  consolidated  with  another. 

Q.  Judge  Alderson  was  a  republican,  was  he  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  chancellor  in  1875 1 — A.  E.  G.  Peyton,  jr.,  son  of 
Chief-Justice  Peyton. 

Q.  Who  was  he  appointed  by  ! — A.  Governor  Alcorn. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  district  attorney  f — A.  I  was  myself. 

Q.  Who  composed  your  board  of  supervisors! — A.  The  first  board  of 
supervisors  was  composed  of  white  republicans  appointed  by  Governor 
Ames  as  provisional  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  !Name  the  supervisors  in  1875. — A.  Those  in  1875  were  Hiram 
Fisher,  Frank  Shannon,  two  wbite  men;  and  three  colored  men,  Sam- 
nel  Carrick,  Peyton  Turner,  and — I  declare  I  have  forgotten  the  other 
one. 

Q.  They  were  all  republicans,  of  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sheriff  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  a  colored 
man. 

Q.  What  was  his  namef — A.  Thomas  Bland.  He  was  personally 
liked,  I  think,  in  the  county,  by  both  democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  Who  were  the  bondsmen  of  your  sheriff  in  1875 1 — A.  1  could  not 
tell  you  now  ;  I  cannot  remember ;  he  had  a  number  of  them.  John  J. 
Smith,  our  senator  from  that  district,  was  one,  I  think,  and  1  tbink  a 
colored  man  named  Montgomery,  living  in  Warren  County,  who  was 
worth  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  another ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  I  assisted  in  making  his  bond,  but  1  do  not 
remember  now.    I  was  on  his  sherifiCs  bond  myself. 

Q.  Who  was  Haskins  Smith  f — A.  He  was  a  colored  boy  that  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  there  in  1872. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  f — A.  He  was  a  native  of  Claiborne,  I 
think. 

Q.  The  board  of  registrars  are  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  the  cir- 
cuit judge,  and  the  sheriff',  each  nominating  one  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  this  Leon  UAngef — A.  I  am  not  i>ositive  who  ap- 
pointed him.  The  board  of  registrars  as  first  appointed  consisted  of 
W.  B.  Andrews,  a  man  named  Levy,  and  a  democrat  named  Borum. 
The  democratic  executive  committee  when  they  got  together  seemed 
Dot  to  be  pleased  with  Borum,  and  they  told  me  that  they  wauted 
another  man  appointed;  thatBorumdid  not  suit  them;  hewasademocrat, 
they  admitted,  but  he  was  not  the  democrat  that  they  wanted.  They 
objected  to  him  because  he  was  clerk  to  the  chancery  clerk ;  that  was  one 
thing,and  they  had  other  objections  to  him,  some  of  them  very  good  ones, 
and  one  was  that  he  drank  occasionally ;  they  could  not  trust  him.  They 
recommended  a  man  named  Martin,  a  very  respectable  man.  I  told 
them  that  I  would  get  Chancellor  Peyton  to  appoint  Martin  ;  and  I  told 
Chancellor  Peyton  the  objections  to  Borum,.and  he  appointed  Martin. 
Levy  would  not  serve ;  I  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  somebody,  I  don't 
know  who,  recommended  UAnge,  and  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  By  <v^hom  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  whether 
by  ihe  judge  or  the  sheriff,  but  he  was  appointed  by  some  one  of  them, 
mod  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  republican. 

Q.  Martin  you  speak  of  as  a  respectable  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  registrars  have  the  appointment  of  the  judges  of  election 
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all  over  the  connty  T — A.  I  think  they  have ;  I  believe  the  late  law  does 
give  them  that  aatbority.,  I  think  the  law  says  that  they  shall  do  it  iu 
the  event  of  the  board  of  sapervisors  not  doing  it ;  but  at  any  rate  they 
appointed  them  throaghout  the  county. 

BETIBBMENT  OF  GOENS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman  from  the  re- 
publican ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  W.  H.Ooens. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  T — A.  In  the  Peytona  precinct ;  be  ha^  been 
teaching  school  there  for  a  good  while. 

Q.  He  published  a  card,  which  you  say  you  have,  withdrawing  him- 
self I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  signing  of  that  paper  f — A.  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except  hearsay. 

Q.  Whether  there  were  pistols  pointed  at  his  breast,  you  have  no 
personal  knowledge  at  all  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  none  in  the  world ;  I  know  noth- 
ing in  reference  to  that  except  hearsay,  and  the  card  being  addressed 
to  democrats  instead  of  being  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  to  the  people. 

Q.  That  created  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  something  was  wrong  T — 

A.  That  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  what  I  had  heard  before,  that 
these  things  were  so. 

STUFFING  BALLOT  BOXES  AT  GRAND  GULF. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  ballots  being  stuffed  in  the  box  at  Grand  Gulf. 
Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  whatever,  or  do  you  speak  of 
itirom  hearsay! — A.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  1  know  of  that.    W. 

B.  Andrews  left  town,  leaving  me  in  his  place  to  see  to  the  counting  of 
the  ballots.  He  was  the  registrar.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  disgusted 
with  the  election,  and  if  they  could  get  anybody  to  act  lor  form's  sake 
and  look  after  it,  he  would  not  stay ;  he  would  go  home. 

Q.  He  would  not  stay,  although  it  was  his  duty  ? — A.  He  said  he  was 
disgusted.  I  staid  and  attended  to  it,  and  looked  over  it,  and  saw  the 
counting  of  the  ballots.  When  that  precinct  was  brought  in,  the  repub- 
lican inspector  came — one  of  them — and  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  to 
swear  to  the  returns.  I  asked  him,  ^^  Why  f  He  said  that  the  ballot- 
box  had  been  stuffed  and  that  he  had  refused  to  go  on  with  the  count 
down  at  the  Gulf,  and  that  they  had  brought  it  up  to  Port  Gibson.  I 
then  went  to  the  democratic  inspector  and  asked  him  if  that  was  a  fact, 
and  he  said,  '^It  is  so." 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  His  name  was  D.  Y.  McAlpine.  He  was  one  of 
the  democratic  inspectors  there.  He  went  on  to  say — these  were  the  cir- 
cumstances— that  he  took  possession  of  the  box  and  went  into  somebody's 
store  there,  (I  don't  know  but  into  his  own  store,  may  be,)  where  he  had 
a  bed,  or  where  they  have  a  bed,  and  went  to  sleep.  They  had  not  fin- 
ished counting  at  that  time.  The  next  morning  when  they  began  to 
count  the  ballots  they  discovered  these  tickets  in  there.  They  knew 
they  had  not  been  voted  in  there,  and  he  said  at  once  that  the  box  had 
been  stuffed  while  he  was  asleep ;  that  some  one  must  have  got  in  there 
and  got  the  box  and  carried  it  out  and  stuffed  those  ballots  in  it. 

One  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Grand  Gulf  box  was  stuffed  was  this : 
there  were  other  tickets  in  there,  a  number  of  them,  that  belonged  to 
another  precinct — to  the  precinct  of  Port  Gibson.  The  tally-sheet  was 
gone,  too ;  that  was  another  thing ;  and  he  had  put  the  tally-sheet  into 
the  box.  He  positively  swore  to  that,  and  returned  it  on  oath  that  that 
was  a  fact. 

Q.  You  had  it  from  this  inspector  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  know  that  he 
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would  not  tell  anytbiug  that  was  not  so.  I  am  satisfied  about  that.  As 
to  who  stuffed  it  I  dou't  know  positively  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
think  1  do  know  in  a  certain  way ;  yet  I  have  no  legal  evidence  of  it— 
not  now. 

Q.  This  man  told  the  facts  you  have  stated  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  only 
positive  witness  who  saw  the  box  stufted  was  run  away. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  a  citizen  of  Port  Gibson,  one  Mr.  Mason ; 
what  was  his  occupation  there  f — A.  He  is  now  editing  the  Reveille.  He 
has  been  an  editor  for  a  long  while,  and  was  a  prominent  merchant  there 
in  the  town  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  What  is  his  standing  in  the  community? — A.  The  best  in  the 
world.    No  man  stands  higher  than  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him. 

Q.  A  man  reliable  in  his  statements? — A.  Yes,  sir;  anything  that  he 
would  state  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Q.  I  meant  to  say,  anything  that  he  stated  would  be  reliable  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Vertner,  of  whom  yon  spoke  t — A.  I  dou't  think  he  would 
state  anything  on  oath  that  was  not  true. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  entirely  a  reliable  person  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

OTHEB  PEECINCTS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  matters  at  Bethel  except  from  hear- 
say f — A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  related  that  took  place  betore  the 
election.  Anything  that  took  place  during  the  election  I  have  no 
knowledge  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  certain  events  at  Brandy  wine  precinct;  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  them  except  by  rumor  and  hearsay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  removal  of  a  box  by  Hervey  Shannon  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  he  did  not  remove  it;  the  democratic  inspector  removed  it. 

Q.  Where  was  this! — A.  At  Brandy  wine.  Hervey  Shannon  was  a 
candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  democratic  ticket.  He  was 
the  one  that  informed  me,  and  I  had  been  informed  by  others,  that  the 
box  was  taken  off  and  kept  at  a  democrat's  house  for  a  good  while,  and 
the  republicans  were  not  present. 

Q.  Was  not  that  election  under  authority  of  a  majority  of  republican 
judges,  as  every  other  election  in  the  county  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Were  not  the  republicans  in  the  majority  on  the  board  of  regis- 
trars?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  Leon  UAnge  was  bought  by  the  demo- 
crats of  the  county ;  that  was  my  view  of  it.  I  think  so,  in  the  tirst 
place,  because  of  his  universal  action  against  the  republicans  in  every- 
thing ;  and  I  think  so,  furthermore,  because  he  said  at  Port  Gibson  im- 
mediately after  the  election  that  he  had  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  election,  and  that  the  election  was  due  to  him ;  another  thing,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  sherift*  by  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  elected  as  sheriff. 
Now,  Mr.  Drake  would  never  have  appointed  a  character  like  L'Ange,  if 
it  had  not  been  agreed  upon  beforehand;  and  he  discharged  him  just 
as  quick  as  he  could  get  any  pretext  for  doing  so.  They  appointed  a 
majority  of  democrats  throughout  the  county. 

Q.  At  the  Brandy  wine  precinct  there  was  a  majority  of  democrats  as 
judges  f — A.  I  think  there  was. 

(i.  That  is  your  personal  knowledge  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  who 
the  democratic  inspectors  were  there  except  one ;  I  don't  know  that  oi 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  understood  that  J.  D.  Fairley  was 
one. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  able  to  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there  was  any 
dishonesty  connected  with  the  Brandy  wine  precint  or  notf — A.  No,  sir. 

INTENTION  OF  THE  PIBINO  AT  FORT  GIBSON. 

Q.  In  regard  to  affairs  on  election-day  at  Port  Gibson,  yoa  described 
the  events,  that  preceded  the  firing  of  this  pistol,  and  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  that  you  did  not  know  by  whom  that  pistol  was  discharged — the 
first  one  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  from  what  you  learned,  both  before 
and  after  or  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  that  you  did  not  believe  it 
was  the  intention  that  any  one  should  be  injured  there  T — A.  I  felt  satis- 
fied of  that  since,  sir.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  bluff,  and  I  immedi- 
ately holloed  to  the  darkies  not  to  run ;  but  afterward  when  I  saw  a 
good  many  firing  in  the  air  and  some  firing  into  the  crowd,  and  when  I 
saw  that  some  of  their  pistols  were  directed  toward  the  colored  men, 
and  pretty  soon  the  balls  began  to  strike  the  court-house  right  near  me, 
I  thought  things  were  getting  a  little  serious. 

ABOUT  THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  KILLED. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  shot  and  killed  T — A.  An  old  colored  man, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  was  testily- 
ing  in  reference  to  that.  I  thought  his  name  was  not  of  importance, 
and  did  not  mention  it,  and  I  cannot  now  remember  his  name.  He  was 
an  old,  innocent,  inoffensive  colored  man  there. 

Q.  Where  was  he  standing? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  was  running 
at  the  time  he  was  shot.  I  think  he  was  shot,  and  probably  ran  twenty 
yards  before  he  fell.  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  that  is  what  all  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to 
see  him  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  his  being  killed  at  all  T — A.  I 
know  he  was  killed.  He  was  buried  that  same  evening  by  the  democ- 
racy ;  they  turned  out  to  his  funeral. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
politics  were. 

ABOUT  THE  WOUNDED. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  injured  otherwise  f — ^A.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  colored  people  that  were  injured ;  they  were  all  colored  people 
that  were  injured.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  names  now,  but  they  were 
all  from  near  round  Port  Gibson,  within  two  or  three  miles  maybe* 
There  were  two  that  I  remember  now,  the  others  I  do  not  remember ;  an 
old  darky  named  Wyatt  and  his  son,  they  were  both  wounded ;  and 
Wyatt,  I  talked  with  him  about  it  afterward,  and  saw  where  he  was 
wounded.  I  think  he  was  shot  in  two  places.  He  showed  me  his  wounds 
at  any  rate,  and  seemed  to  blame  me  for  it  because  I  had  not  armed  the 
colored  people ;  because  I  had  told  them  to  go  there  unarmed. 

Q.  How  many  were  wounded  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  there  were  six  at  least  besides  the  one  that  was  killed. 

Q.  That  is  of  your  own  knowledgef — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
of  my  own  knowledge;  I  only  saw  those  two,  and  those  are  the  only 
two  that  I  can  remember  absolutely  about;  but  I  am  positive  of  it  as 
I  am  of  anything  that  I  did  not  see  myself. 

ABOUT  THE  CANNON  USED  AT  ELECTION. 

Q.  How  about  that  cannon  of  which  you  spolieT — A.  There  was  a 
cannon  that  belonged  to  the  democracy.  They  kept  it  for  firing  salutes. 
There  was  no  concealment  about  it  at  all.    That  cannon  was  lo^ed  with 
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tiQ  canisters  that  were  filled  with  buck  shot.  The  canisters  were  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Schafit',  who  is  a  White-Line  tinner  there. 

Q.  That  you  have  no  knowledge  ,of  beyond  your  information  t — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  look  at  the  cannon,  although  I  know  they  had 
a  cannon  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  cannon  that  day  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  whether  it  was  loaded  that  day  at  allf — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it,  in  point  of  fact,  fired  that  day,  to  your  knowledge  ! — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  never  fired  that  day. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  who  had  it  in  charge f — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Who  was  Gapt.  N.  S.  Walker,  who  stopped  the  talk  of  Magruder 
and  Biserf — A.  Gapt.  N.  8.  Walker  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  born  I 
think  in  the  State  of  New  York,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  and  he  came  to 
Claiborne  Gounty  some  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  war,  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  ccmfederate  army,    fie  is  a  freemason  there,  as  I  am. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  A  democrat ;  a  very 
strong  democrat,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  warm  personal  triend  ot 
mine,  besides  being  bound  to  me  by  masonic  ties. 

ABOUT  THE  MAGBUDEBS  AND  EENNABD. 

Q.  Mr.  Stiles,  what  influence  had  Dr.  Magruder — with  which  party 
did  he  act  f — A.  I  had  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Magruder  up 
to  that  time.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  old-line  whig ;  belonged  to 
the  same  party  as  my  father,  and  was  in  the  same  church  and  every- 
thing, and  I  had  been  taught  to  look  up  to  him,  but  it  kind  of  looked 
that  day  as  though  he  was  crazy. 

Q.  With  which  party  did  he  act? — A.  fie  was  a  bitter  democrat. 

Q.  What  influence  had  Dr.  Magruder  with  the  negroes  that  enabled 
him  to  go  around  and  induce  them  to  come  there  armed  ? — A.  This  was 
not  Dr.  Magruder }  this  was  W.  T.  Magruder.  fie  had  no  influence  upon 
them ;  but  the  darky  race  is  a  superstitious  race  anyhow,  and  he  would 
go  round  and  tell  them,  ^'  There  is  going  to  be  trouble ;  the  democrats 
are  going  up  there  armed,  and  you  had  better  be  armed,"  and  so  on. 
The  darkies  came  to  me  and  said  that  W.  T.  Magruder  was  advising 
them  to  do  thus  and  so,  and  I  told  them  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
advice. 

Q.  And  you  took  some  pains  to  give  them  contrary  advice  ? — A.  I 
took  some  pains  to  prevent  it.  I  had  difQculty  in  preventing  their  com- 
ing armed  on  account  of  this.  I  was  busy  two  days  to  prevent  that 
thing. 

Q.  Who  is  Gol.  J.  L.  Kennard  ? — A.  Ghairman  of  the  democratic  ex- 
ecutive committee  at  Port  Gibson.  I  have  a  higher  regard  for  him  than 
for  almost  any  one  of  the  democrats,  lor  I  believed  that  he  was  sincere 
all  the  time,  and  desired  to  have  no  difiiculty,  and  to  have  a  fair,  peace- 
able election. 

THE  WHITE-LINEBS. 

Q.  Did  he  join  this  organization  called  the  White-Liners  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  belonged  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  were  in  that  organization  ? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  show  you,  though,  a  document  which 
would  tell  you ;  that  is,  their  constitution  and  platform. 

Q.  It  was  all  published  t — ^A.  I  think  that  they  published  it.  Their 
meetings  were  not  public,  they  were  private ;  no  one  was  permitted  to 
go  into  their  meetiugs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  there  f — A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Was  the  oath  pablished  with  their  preamble  and  reetolations  t- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  fact  f-rA.  No,  sir ;  but  I  presume  not,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  reported  that  they  were  bound  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  factt — A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  in  there  one  night 

Q.  Was  an  oath  presented  to  you  to  be  taken  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
in  there  one  night,  and  I  was  told  this :  that  unless  I  signed  their  con- 
stitution, or  whatever  it  was,  unless  I  was  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the 
organization,  I  could  not  stay  there,  and  that  I  would  be  requested  to 
leave.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  what  their  objects  were,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  what  they  were,  that  I  might  be  in  accordance  with 
them  ;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  see.  I  believe  Major  Mason  told  me 
that  the  object  was  to  preserve  peace  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
said  that  the  object  in  getting  up  the  White  Line  was  to  preserve  peace; 
hat  they  had  a  constitution,  and  that  everything  was  writen  out,  which 
they  did  not  publish. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  a  secret  or  oath-bound  organization  T — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  but  I  got  the  impression  at  any  rate  that 
it  was,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject  t — A.  None  at  all  except 
what  I  have  heard  from  others. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  persons  visiting  your  room  the  night  of  the  election 
after  the  election  was  over  f — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  their 
having  gone  there  at  all,  but  I  heard  that  they  did  go  there.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin came  to  see  me,  and  others  told  me  the  same  thing }  but  Mr.  Martin 
came  to  me  the  next  morning,  and  told  me  that  he  prevented  them  from 
waiting  on  me  and  ordering  me  to  leave,  or  doing  me  some  harm.  . 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  there  that  night  afterward  t — A.  To  the  house 
of  a  republican.  I  went  where  I  was  satistied  that  they  would  not  sup- 
pose I  was. 

Q.  Was  your  room  that  you  left  behind  you  locked  ! — A.  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Was  that  broken  open  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  anything  in  it  disturbed  ?-r- A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The 
office  was  the  office  of  Thrasher  and  myself;  we  were  in  partnership, 
and  we  staid  there.  I  staid  there  but  very  seldom  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  be  absent,  and  he  was  absent  at  this  time,  and  my  intention 
was  to  have  staid  there.  I  do  not  know  that  I  went  into  the  office 
again  for  two  or  three  weeks  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  to  show  that  persons  had  been  there  in 
your  office  disturbing  it  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  think 
I  left  town  the  very  next  day  and  went  out  to  my  place.  I  do  not 
think  I  went  there  for  a  week  or  more. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  experienced  any  injury  t — A.  None  in  the 
world. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  all  you  know  personally  in  regard  to  these 
subjects? — A.  I  think  I  have  stated  everything  I  know. 
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J.  D.  VERTNER-^CLAIBOENE  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1876. 
J.  D.  Yebtneb  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  At  Port  Gibson,  Claiborne 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  t — A.  That  of  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there! — A.  Since  my  birth,  with  the 
exception  of  an  absence  of  perhaps  eight  years }  I  left  there  before  the 
war  and  resided  in  a  free  State. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  Port  Gibson  from  1875  and  up  to  this  timet — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  attention  of  this  committee  has  been  called  to  the  election  of 
that  year,  1875,  in  reference  both  to  the  canvass  and  to  the  occurrences 
at  the  election,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  a  statement — a  his- 
tory of  the  canvass,  in  short,  if  you  took  an  interest  in  it;  state  with 
which  party  you  acted,  and  what  was  the  general  history  of  the  can- 
Tass  and  of  the  election  itself. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  acted  very  prominently 
in  the  election  as  one  of  the  executive  committee  and  also  as  president 
of  a  club  in  the  town  of  Port  Gibson,  which  was  a  central  point.  It 
would  be  at  great  length  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  campaign. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  at  length  here  by  Mr.  Stiles. — A.  I  would  like 
to  ask,  before  I  proceed,  whether  he  has  been  before  this  committee  to 
retract  some  of  his  statements  that  he  made  yesterday  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  which  he  promised  me  to  do  f 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. — A.  One  of  those  statements  affected  myself. 

THE  INTERMARRIAGE  CASE. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  to  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  campaign  opened,  I 
think,  in  the  month  of  September,  about  two  months  before  the  election. 
Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  an  incident  in  no 
way  connected  with  politics  occurred,  which  produced  a  very  bad  state 
of  feeling  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  It  was  not  the  marriage  of 
a  negro  with  a  white  woman,  so  much  as  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 
There  was  such  a  marriage  in  the  county,  and  while  the  white  people 
took  no  part  in  it  whatever,  the  parties  being  of  humble  origin  and  not 
in  the  society  of  the  place,  yet  the  father  of  the  girl  felt  himself  very 
much  aggrieved,  the  boy  having  been  reared  in  his  family  and  brought 
up  with  the  girl.  The  father  was  a  desperate  man,  and  he  threatened 
to  kill  him.  I  myself  overheard  no  such  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes, but  a  gentleman  of  respectability  informed  me  that  they  had 
threatened  to  bum  the  town  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  people  if  a 
hair  of  that  negro's  head  was  harmed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Smith  was  the  father! — A.  Smith  was  the  father. 

Q.  State  the  names  of  the  persons  married. — A.  The  boy  was  a  negro 
by  the  name  of  Haskins  Smith.  The  girl  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  who  kept  the  public  hotel  of  the  place.  The  boy,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  was  a  boot-black  in  the  hotel  and  a  waiter,  and 
continued  there  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  legislature,  waiting 
on  the  table  during  the  recess,  and  finally  he  ran  off  with  this  girl.  It  cre- 
ated some  impression  upon  us,  but  of  course  was  beneath  our  notice ; 
but  these  remarks  which  were  said  to  have  been  made  very  publicly 

Q.  You  say  the  father  of  the  girl  was  very  much  excited  ! — ^A.  The 
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father  of  the  girl  was  very  much  excited,  and  the  mother  has  never  re 
covered  irom  the  shock  that  she  received  at  the  time.  The  father  in 
that  exasperated  state  of  feeling  proposed  to  kill  the  negro  whenevei 
he  returned.  He  was  a  very  good  negro,  and  held  in  very  good  esteem 
by  the  white  people.  The  negroes  here,  Haskins's  friends,  seeing  him 
with  a  shot-gun,  gathered  round  his  hotel  en  mnase.  I  saw  myseU^  the 
excited  crowds  that  gathered  there  from  day  to  day. 

They  were  absent  during  all  this  time — the  man  and  woman  who  were 
married.  The  negroes  made  a  great  many  threats,  according  to  hear- 
say, but  we  paid  no  attention  to  them.  On  Sunday,  about  one  week 
after  the  occurrence,  the  negro  was  brought  back  to  the  place  by  prom- 
inent negro  leaders,  among  them  the  black  coroner  of  our  town,  who  Is 
now  in  this  jail,  the  leader  of  a  band  which  has  been  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  burglary.  They  went  down  with  carriages  to  bring  the 
negro  back.  The  negro  protested  against  it,  saying  he  had  outraged 
the  feelings  of  the  family  and  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was;  but 
they  took  him  by  force  and  brought  him  into  the  village  on  a  quiet 
Sunday,  with  four  or  five  young  men  armed,  and  they  paraded  our 
streets,  up  and  down,  with  this  negro,  who  had  offended  the  feelings  of 
this  family  in  their  midst ;  and  then,  not  content  with  this,  they  followed  our 
young  ladies,  and  went  to  our  grave-yard  where  our  parents  are  buried, 
and  trod  all  around  there,  and  marched  back. 

THE  W^ITNBSS  THREATENS  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

I  told  the  sheriff— a  colored  man — by  the  eternal  gods,  if  ever  again 
such  a  thing  were  repeated,  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  we 
would  kill  the  last  sonofabitch ;  that  if  ever  such  insults  were  heaped 
upon  us  again  we  would  not  stand  it.  He  told  me  that  they  started 
from  the  jail  with  side  weapons  and  that  he  expostulated  with  them  to 
go  back,  and  said  that  he  had  lost  control  of  his  people. 

THE  WHITES  ARM. 

We,  seeing  that  aggressive  spirit,  and  being  insulted  on  the  streets 
frequently,  instantly  called  a  meeting;  it  was  totally  disconnected  with 
politics;  and  we  armed  ourselves  thoroughly  and  completely;  that  is, 
the  citizens  generally.    There  were  80  of  us,  with,  perhaps,  80  guns. 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  RACES. 

Q.  State  the  proportion  of  the  black  population  compared  to  the 
white  in  your  county  ? — A.  Our  population  is  twenty  thousand,  I  think, 
by  the  recent  census.  There  are  fully  three  to  one,  if  not  a  little  more, 
I  think  there  are  about  one  thousand  white  voters— eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred white  voters — and  about  four  hundred  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  voting  until  the  last  election. 

That  was  the  first  event  disconnected  with  politics,  but  which  brought 
about  a  very  excited  state  of  feelings  in  our  midst;  that  was  the  occa- 
sion of  our  arming  and  nothing  else;  it  was  totally  disconnected  with 
any  politics.  There  are  two  radicals  who  have  always  affiliated  with 
that  party  in  the  town,  who  joined  with  us  in  this  organization  of 
men,  armed. 

DISGRACE  TO  BE  CONNEOIED  WITH  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  State  their  names. — A.  One  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Gordon.  I  would 
not  be  certain  about  the  co-operation  of  the  other  party  with  the  radi- 
cals; he  had  not  received  office  and  I  will  not  mention  him,  for, 
although  elsewhere  it  might  be  a  favorable  mention,  yet  in  my  country 
it  is  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  white  man  to  be  connected  with  the 
republican  party,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  mention  him.    He  received 
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office  from  the  General  Goverament,  though  Dot  from  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

Our  democratic  clab  was  in  session  when  this  meeting  was  called, 
and  it  was  adjourned  by  me.  The  matter  was  mentioned ;  I  remember 
rising  and  suggesting  that  it  be  disconnected  totally  with  our  club  as  a 
political  organization.  That  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  another  was 
subsequently  called,  and  the  arms  were  purchased,  and  there  was  not 
a  white  gentleman  of  any  party  in  the  town  who  refused  co-operation 
in  the  arming  of  the  citizens. 

TWENTY  YOUNG  MEN  AT  A  REPUBLICAN  MEETING. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  think  the  next  event  that  oc- 
curred producing  any  excitement  or  having  any  violent  aspect,  was  the 
attendance  of  about  twenty  young  men  at  a  republican  meeting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oakland — Bethel.  There  were  men  in  our  community 
who  were  making  inflammable  speeches,  or  it  was  so  reported,  and  they 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them,  and  they  did  report  them  as  of 
an  inflammatory  character.  They  were  completely  badgered  by  the  ne- 
groes at  the  meeting  and  very  much  insulted.  It,  however,  produced 
no  trouble. 

AN  ALLEGED  INSULT  BY  THE  NEGROES. 

But  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  a  band  of  negroes,  afiiliating 
with  the  republican  party,  left  our  town — or  perhaps  it  was  Friday 
evening.  There  was  a  protracted  meeting  going  on  at  the  Methodist 
church,  I  remember.  This  band,  in  passing  out  of  the  town,  stopped 
before  the  door  of  the  Methodist  church,  while  the  services  were  about 
one-half  finished,  and  struck  up  a  tune  within  twenty  steps  of  the  door  of 
the  church,  and  played  out  their  tune ;  and  that  created  an  intense  excite- 
ment among  the  gentlemen  present ;  but  no  one  of  tliem  left  the  church. 
This  band  was  going  down  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  neighboring 
county  to  re-enforce  the  negroes  there.  There  were,  perhaps,  thirty  of 
them.  They  played  their  tune  in  front  of  the  church,  and  went  out  of 
town  in  that  style. 

RUMORS  OF   NEGROES  ARMING. 

On  Saturday,  I  think  it  was,  while  they  were  out,  we  had  rumors 
that  arms  had  been  purchased  in  Memphis  by  the  colored  people  in  our 
county.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  up  there,  and  a  great 
many  of  our  people,  who  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been  completely 
intimidated — our  white  men — so  much  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
them  up  to  the  duty  of  their  manhood  in  some  of  these  excitements 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  our  community.  However  correct  the 
mmors  might  be  I  ^o  not  know,  but  Mr.  Botto,  editor  of  one  of  the 
papers  there,  subsequently  telegraphed  me  that  it  was  true  that  they 
had  purchased  guns,  but  not  as  many  as  we  had  heard ;  that  they  had 
purchased  flfty-seven  guns.  That,  in  connection  with  another  rumoi 
that  the  negroes  were  returning  to  Port  Oibson  with  200  negroes  in 
their  company — whether  armed  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  that  was  reported  to  us ;  but  it  was  reported  that  on  Sunday 
this  band  were  returning  into  town  with  200  negroes.  The  excitement 
was  already  very  intense  from  the  insults,  as  they  took  it — whether 
they  meant  it  as  an  insult  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  they  did 
stand  in  front  of  the  church  and  play  a  tune ;  and  when  asked  after- 
wards about  it,  did  say  that  it  was  in  compliment  to  Judge  Baldwin, 
who  is  oar  democratic  delegate  at  Saint  Louis  from  my  district — a  very 
improbable  story. 

13  MISS 
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ACTION  OF  THE  WITNESS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Owing  to  the  excited  state  of  feeling  arising  oat  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  left  the  town,  we  thought  it  best  that  they  should  not  enter 
the  town  with  the  200  men,  and  I  went  with  eight  armed  men — Mr. 
Stiles  rode  side  by  side  with  me,  and  told  me  that  this  ought  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  ought  they  to  be  permitted 
to  come  into  town.  I  was  unarmed.  Mr.  Magruder,  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  was  unarmed,  and  Mr.  Briscoe,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, was  unarmed ;  and  we  went  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  their 
entrance  into  town,  owing  to  these  facts. 

This  band  was  composed  of  loud,  insulting,  overbearing  negroes,  who 
were  very  loath  to  return,  as  Mr.  Briscoe  reported  when  he  asked  them 
to  do  so ;  but  finally  agreed  to  do  60.  All  those  who  lived  alongside  of 
us,  near  town,  went  through  peaceably,  and  the  others — there  was  not 
more  than  sixty  when  they  got  within  sight  of  us,  as  far  as  I  could  re- 
member— it  was  a  very  large  crowd,  and  most  of  them  who  had  been 
following  the  wagon  turned  back,  and  others  of  the  negroes  told  us  that 
there  were  about  seventy  more  that  had  dropped  off  on  the  way,  and 
that  they  had  not  meant  anything  by  coming  into  town. 

We  explained  to  them  our  object  in  coming  out  to  meet  them  ;  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  public  peace ;  that  Mr.  Bland,  the  sheriff,  said  he 
had  no  longer  any  power  over  them ;  and  that  this  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace.    That  was  the  only  instance  that  had  a  very  violent  aspect. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  white  people  went  out  to  meet  them  f — A.  There  were 
eight  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Briscoe,  and  Mr.  Magruder, 
making  eleven  altogether. 

ANOTHER  VIOLENT  ASPECT  OF  AFFAIRS. 

The  next  thing  having  a  violent  aspect  was  on  the  following  Monday, 
when  Captain  McLean,  whp  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  under 
the  republican  party,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eocky  Springs,  who  now 
also  holds  that  same  office  under  the  democrats,  and  a  very  good  man, 
and  an  intelligent  citizen,  hearing  that  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Port 
Gibson,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  us  go  out  armed,  he  and  others 
had  started,  and  on  Monday,  about  noon,  while  the  court  was  just  ad- 
journing, they  came  into  town,  perhaps  twenty-odd.  1  counted  about  that 
many ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  counted  all  of  them,  for  they  had  scattered, 
some  of  them — all  with  shot-guns ;  and  the  sheriff  went  forward  and 
met  them,  and  Captain  McLean  said  that  he  had  heard  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance, and  that  he  had  come  down  to  tender  these  men. 

Q.  And  this  Captain  McLean  was  a  republican  ? — A.  I  do  not  state 
that  of  Captain  McLean.  I  say  that  he  held  this  office  under  republican 
rule  in  the  county.  They  were  favorably  disposed  toward  him  and  he 
was  elected,  and  he  had  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  neighbor- 
hood— the  only  intelligent  one  that  there  was  under  their  rule. 

A  NEGRO  ARRESTED. 

They  dispersed — the  sheriff  told  him  that  they  could  disperse  and  re- 
turn home  after  dinner  |  and  the  negroes  gathered  in  knots  and  were 
extremely  excited  over  it,  and  insisted  upon  a  fight  and  a  row,  and  one 
of  them  as  I  passed  them — I  knew  him  well ;  he  had  been  a  client  of  mine ; 
they  were  gathered  in  knots  around  the  courthouse,  and  there  were, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  negroes  in  town  gathered  about  the  court-room. 
At  every  court  they  lay  around  during  the  session  of  the  court,  some  as 
witnesses,  and  some  as  jurors,  and  some  hoping  to  be  called  upon  the 
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juries,  and  they  come  there  in  great  numbers,  on  that  day  particularly 
so.  As  I  passed  through,  the  leader  of  one  of  these  crowds  made  use 
of  the  remark, "  By  God,  we  will  give  these  damned  sonsof-bitches  hell 
before  this  election  is  over.''  I  stopped  him,  and  the  sheriff  at  that  in- 
stant, while  I  was  speaking  to  him,  came  up— he  had  heard  the  speech, 
or  it  had  been  reiK>rted  to  him — and  arrested  him.  I  asked  him  to  re- 
lease him.  He  carried  him  to  jail,  and  I  followed  him  up  and  begged 
him  to  release  him ;  that  we  would  take  care  of  ourselves. 

EXTREMELY  INSULTING  NEGRO  MAN  AND  GIRLS. 

He  was  extremely  insulting,  and  while  I  was  talking  to  him  another 
negro  ran  up  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  shoving  me  aside  so 
rudely  that  I  puUe^i  out  my  pistol,  and  he  was  very  excited  at  that,  and 
ripped  out  an  oath  at  me.  He  was  instantly  arrested  and  carried  off. 
This  negro  I  found  afterward  to  be  a  very  silly,  simple  fellow  5  seemed 
to  be  almost  simple-minded ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  good  demo- 
crat before  he  left  the  town — seemed  to  be  completely  silly. 

Another  crowd  I  passed  through  made  use  of  a  similar  expression,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling  that  we  armed  our- 
selves and  placed  a  guard  outside  of  the  town  every  night.  The  ladies 
were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  negro  girls  about  the  house 
were  making  use  of  remarks  such  as — that  they  had  better  behave 
themselves;  that  the  white  women  were  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
were  vastly  in  the  ascendency.  They  were  very  insulting,  and  many  of 
them  were  discharged,  and  the  ladies  were  doing  their  own  house- work 
The  whole  community  was  in  a  very  feverish  state  of  excitement — more 
fear  than  anything  else ;  and  the  sheriff  himself  joined  with  us  in 
thinking  it  necessary  that  we  should  put  out  a  guard  at  night. 

Q.  The  sheriff  was  a  colored  man  and  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  a  colored  inan.  The  Vicksburg  affair  had  occurred  some  time 
before,  and  this  gave  a  coloring  to  all  these  things,  and  our  community 
were  very  greatly  disturbed ;  a  great  majority  of  them  were  fearful, 
and  we  kept  out  a  guard  for  perhaps  one  week  after  that,  until  we  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  then  it  was  disbanded. 

THE  NEXT  EXCITEMENT. 

The  next  etxcitement  that  occurred  was  on  the  day  of  the  parade, 
about  three  or  four  days  before  the  election,  and  several  speakers  were 
announced,  and  a  very  violent  man,  whom  I  consider  deranged,  Dr. 
Sprott,  was  reported  as  making  very  violent  speeches — harangues ;  and 
LD  one  instance  was  reported  by  a  negro  as  having  carried  his  Enfield 
rifle  to  a  political  meeting,  and  had  it  standing  by  him  as  he  made  his 
speech,  which  was  a  very  incendiary  harangue. 

Another  negro,  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  reported 
as  making  such  speeches  also.  Colonel  Patterson,  who  had  gone  over 
to  that  party,  having  lost  his  standing  with  us,  told  me,  when  I  asked 
him  the  truth  of  what  I  had  heard — that  he  had  pulled  out  his  pistol 
and  laid  it  beside  him  when  he  was  speaking — confessed  that  it  was  true, 
and  expressed  his  regret  for  it.  These  things  were  going  on  at  their 
meetings,  and  there  was  a  very  high  state  of  excitement,  and  threats 
and  rumors  were  constantly  brought  to  us  by  the  negroes. 

A  MIDNIGHT  ALARM. 

I  was  aroused  one  night  at  12  o'clock  by  a  negro  coming  to  my  house 
and  reporting  to  me  that  on  one  of  the  plantations  the  men  were  tben 
np — it  was  about  12  o'clock  when  he  left,  and  I  suppose  it  was  about  1 
o'clock  when  he  got  there  to  my  house — the  negroes  were  up  on  Judge 
Stamp's  place,  one  of  the  populous  negro  districts  of  our  county,  and 
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that  they  were  carrying  on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  had  frip^htened 
him^  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  clean  hands.  He  said  they  were 
gathered  with  their  shot-guns  out,  and  were  speaking  of  coming  in  town 
to  teach  the  white  people  a  lesson,  and  so  on ;  and  that  at  the  quarters 
the  young  men  were  loading  their  guns  and  talking  very  badly. 

The  same  messages  were  brought  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the 
county.  I  know  another  instance,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  where 
these  rumors  were  brought  to  us  by  colored  people.  A  young  man  came 
through  the  swamp  eight  miles  at  night  to  report  what  was  going  on  iu 
the  quarters  of  his  mother.  Upon  examination  we  found  that  there  were 
some  young  men  who  were  cutting  up  a  little  in  their  quarters,  but  no 
such  thing  took  place  as  we  feared ;  that  is,  that  they  were  coming  in  in 
a  body  that  night.  The  rumors  were  of  such  a  nature  that  we  mounted 
the  night-guards  again,  and  kept  them  out  from  that  time  until  the  night 
of  the  election. 

MOBE  mSULTS. 

The  third  day  before  the  election  this  great  gathering  of  the  radical 
party  took  place,  and  we  thought  that  as  they  had  advertised  that  they 
would  have  1,500  horsemen  in  town,  besides  the  fact  that  I  had  been  in- 
sulted at  every  corner  in  our  own  parade,  as  were  other  gentlemen — when 
we  had  made  our  first  parade  there  we  were  thought  to  be  saucy ;  I  did 
not  pass  a  single  street  corner  that  some  negro  did  not  apply  some  epithet, 
and  other  gentlemen  told  me  the  same  thing.  That  was  our  first  great 
parade  of  mounted  men  in  the  town,  and  this  was  their  counteracting 
one,  in  which  they  had  informed  us  that  they  would  outnumber  us  three 
to  one,  and  I  presume  that  they  did.  There  was  an  immense  gathering 
of  them,  and  we  thought  from  their  previous  conduct  in  town  and  various 
overbearing  demonstrations  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  that  we  should 
be  protected  by  our  own  friends  coming  from  other  towns.  We  advised 
them  to  come.  I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  first 
parade  that  we  had  we  brought  out  the  white  strength  of  our  county; 
we  had  about  450  odd  men.  This  parade  was  a  smaller  one — I  don't 
know  the  exact  number,  but  it  was  smaller  than  the  first.  There  were, 
perhaps,  about  three  of  the  negroes  to  one  of  our  horsemen. 

LADIES  ALARMED. 

We  urged  our  friends,  as  a  measure  of  safety  to  us,  to  come  into  town. 
I,  myself,  was  the  first  to  propose  that,  and  I  did  it  because  there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  general  apprehension  of  danger  among  the  ladies,  and  the 
community,  and  I  told  them  that,  moreover,  we  ought  to  go  to  this 
meeting;  that  they  came  to  our  barbecues,  sometimes  two  or  three 
hundred  strong,  and  that  we  ought  to  attend  these  meetings  and  get  at 
the  truth  of  these  reports. 

MAORUDER  LASHES  A  NEGRO  OYER  THE  HEAD. 

When  they  assembled,  we  followed  them  out  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
order  iu  the  place.  We  thought  the  excesses  to  which  they  had  gone 
before  would  not  be  borne,  and  that  it  would  bring  about  a  general 
dif&culty  in  our  community,  which  we  were  anxious  to  avoid. 

No  dif&culty  occurred  in  the  parade  that  day  until  a  gentleman,  just 
in  front  of  me — I  saw  it — was  riding  from  a  side  street,  brought  bis 
horse  in  front  of  the  band-wagon,  when  one  of  the  Page  negroes,  I  think, 
cried  out  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  applied  the  epithet ''  You 
damned  white  son-ofa-bitch."  This  young  man  could  not  reach  him, 
but  some  other  negro  near  him  evidently  got  into  conversation  with  him. 
I  did  n6t  hear  what  passed  between  them,  but  the  result  of  that  conver- 
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sation  was  that  young  Magrader,  the  mau  who  had  rode  up  in  front  of 
the  band-wagon,  lashed  him  over  the  head  with  a  whip  that  he  had 
riding  with ;  and  he  was  somewhat  separated  from  the  body  of  the  men 
that  was  opposed  to  him.  This  band-wagon  came  up,  and  Magruder 
went  forward.  He  is  a  very  excitable  young  man,  and  when  he  struck 
the  negro  with  the  whip,  instantly  pistols  were  drawn  by  these  negroes 
in  the  band-wagon ;  and  at  the  sanie  time  ours  were  drawn.  I  had  out 
my  own,  and  I  was  in  charge  of  a  very  small  squad  of  men.  The  others 
were  on  horses,  and  I  was  on  foot  at  the  time,;  had  not  followed  the 
crowd ;  and  that  was  the  way  I  happened  to  see  it. 

THE  PROCESSIONS  COLLIDE. 

But  we  begged  them  to  be  cool  and  deliberate,  and  Captain  Kearney, 
who  was  in  charge  of  our  men,  a  very  cool  man,  held  his  men  in  check, 
and  very  soon  order  was  restored,  and  the  parade  continued. 

Our  streets  are  but  few,  and  as  they  marched  up  one  street  we  marched 
np  another.  We  met  them  at  another  corner  near  that  part  of  the  town 
where  there  is  a  large  negro  settlement.  Now,  this  is  hearsay  entirely, 
from  Captain  Kearney  and  others — I  am  sorry  that  my  witnesses  are 
not  here  to  day — those  on  that  point — but  both  white  and  black  tell 
the  same  thing  in  regard  to  this.  When  they  met  on  that  comer,  the 
band-wagon  being  in  front,  where  these  Page  negroes  were,  who  are  the 
most  boisterous,  we  came  together  again  on  that  street,  and  the  two 
processions  collided  there;  and  the  negroes  were  so  excited  that  they 
jumped  out  of  the  band-wagon  and  said,  '^  By  God !  if  you  mean  fight, 
we  will  have  it ;''  and  they  ran  into  their  houses  and  came  out,  five  of 
tliem,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders ;  and  instantly  some  of  our  men 
ran  back — some  of  them  were  not  armed  at  all — and  got  their  guns. 

We  expostulated  with  them,  and  said  you  must  take  them  back. 
They  said,  no,  that  in  front  of  the  procession  the  negroes  had  arms,  and 
they  were  unarmed  themselves,  and  they  wanted  to  keep  their  guns ; 
but  in  about  five  minutes  these  negroes  had  again  put  up  their  guns, 
and  these  gentlemen  then  replaced  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  three 
of  them,  and  them  we  could  not  prevail  upon  to  put  up  theirs.  They 
said  that  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  start 
a  diflQculty,  and  that  they  were  going  to  be  ])repared  for  it  when  it  came. 
I  offered  one  of  them  a  pistol  that  I  had,  and  he  gave  up  his  gun. 

ARMED  HORSEMEN  DRAWN  UP  IN  LINE  TO  HEAR  REPUBLICAN  SPEECHES. 

We  went  out  then  to  the  barbecue  grounds,  and  the  speakers,  all  of 
their  own  accord,  left  the  grounds.  We  were  drawn  up  in  perfect  order, 
and  in  order  to  get  more  perfect  control  of  the  men  I  suggested  to  Major 
Mason,  an  elderly  gentleman,  that  they  be  drawn  up  under  their  sep- 
arate commands  so  that  order  might  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  We 
waited  ibr  the  speaking  to  proceed,  but  their  villainy  made  them  cowards, 
and  this  man  Sprott,  and  Unger,  and  others  left,  and  the  colored  people 
remained.  Our  men  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  when  they  went  near 
their  tables, or  anything  of  that  kind  they  were  ordered  back;  and  the 
speaking  might  have  progressed  with  perfect  impunity. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  They  were  ordered  back  when  they  went  near  the  tables  ? — A. 
Our  men  were  ordered  back.  Mr.  Stiles  came  up  and  got  into  conver- 
sation with  some  democrats.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  he 
make  a  speech,  and  that  I  or  some  one  else  among  the  democrats  should 
answer  him.  I  said,  ^^No,  sir,  you  can  proceed  in  your  speaking  after 
your  own  way;  this  is  your  barbecue,  and  you  can  proceed  with  it  in 
your  own  way.^    And  finally,  that  being  the  answer  they  got  as  to  the 
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democrats  making  any  speeches,  Mr.  Stiles  got  up,  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing any  speech,  he  simply  invited  them  to  dinner;  he  said,  "I  will 
make  yoa  a  speech,  the  best  I  ever  made  in  my  life,  and  that  is  to  in- 
vite you  to  dinner,''  addressing  the  colored  people.  They  went  to  din- 
ner and  ate  their  dinner  and  dispersed.  That  was  the  history  of  that 
parade-day. 

ABOUT  THE  PROCESSIONS. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  at  any  time  rudely  break  through  the  parade 
of  the  colored  people! — A.  The  only  time  that  they  collided  wa«  at  that 
time. — Ah,  there  is  one  other  point :  after  these  shot-guns  were  brought 
out  I  am  told — and  that  was  repeated  afterward  by  both  black  and  white 
— Captain  Kearney,  who  was  a  very  dispassionate  man,  said  he  saw  them 
with  five  guns;  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  more;  but  aft«r  a 
short  time  they  were  replaced.  That,  however,  created  an  intense  feel- 
ing, and  indicated  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  have  a  difficulty,  and  it 
was  fully  expected,  though  very  much  regretted. 

Many  of  our  men  who  were  unarmed  dropped  out  of  the  procession, 
and  the  feeling  became  so  intense  about  that  time  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple sent  word  to  us  that  they  would  leave  and  go  to  the  barbecue- 
grounds  if  we  would  draw  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  do  so.  We 
had  blocked  the  streets  then,  and  they  would  have  had  to  have  wheeled 
on  their  track — and  there  were  an  immense  number  of  them — and  they 
wanted  this  street  unblocked,  and  said  that  if  we  would  arrange  our- 
selves so  that  they  could  leave  town  that  they  would  leave  and  go  to 
their  barbecue-grounds.  Captain  Kearney  drew  the  men  off,  and  they 
deployed  upon  one  of  the  side-streets  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

ABOUT  THE  NEGRO  ASSAILED. 

As  they  passed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  were  some  young  men 
who  jeered  at  those  who  lived  on  their  plantations ;  but  only  in  one  in- 
stance was  there  anything  like  violence,  and  that  was  a  personal  encoun- 
ter between  a  young  man  and  one  of  his  own  servants  who  lived  with 
him,  and  who  had  joined  in  the  procession.  This  young  man — he  is 
scarcely  twenty-one — rode  up  beside  him  and  snatched  his  hat  off.  That 
was  the  only  act  of  violence  that  occurred  after  that.  Their  procession 
was  not  broken  into  other  than  that  instance  of  the  man's  hat  being 
snatched  off'.  He  was  instantly  called  back ;  one  gentleman  went  for- 
ward. Captain  Kearney,  I  think,  and  he  ordered  him  back. 

Q.  Were  there  any  blows  struck,  men  breaking  through  the  proces- 
sion rudely,  and  interfering  with  its  marching  ? — A.  Kot  a  bit  of  it. 
The  first  insult  that  passed  came  from  this  colored  man.  We  were  de- 
termined that  such  a  crowd  of  men  should  not  come  into  that  village, 
and  we  ourselves  be  unprotected.  For  that  purpose  we  brought  our 
men  there,  and  I  heard  Captain  Jones  threaten  to  shoot  any  man  in  his 
command  who  disobeyed  his  order;  that  he  had  been  placed  by  their 
order  in  command  of  them,  and  he  intended  to  command  them.  Mr. 
Stiles,  if  he  states  that,  stated  an  absolute  falsehood,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  was  not  even  there. 

WITNESS  GIVES  ANOTHER  WITNESS  THE  LIE. 

Q.  Mr.  Stiles,  as  I  remember,  stated  that  the  procession  of  the  black 
people  was  broken  through  by  the  white  people  ? — A.  Did  he  state  it  of 
his  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  he  says  that  they  broke  through  the  line  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  blocks,  and  that  they  struck  them  over  the  head,  and  that 
they  bore  it  under  his  admonition  patiently ;  and,  to  use  his  phrase, 
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'*  they  mjirched  like  beroes." — A.  He  is  a  liar,  for  he  got  off  the  cars,  and 
came  to  that  barbecue  after  the  procession  was  over.  He  was  not  in 
the  county  ;  he  came  from  Vicksburg  or  Natchez,  and  got  off  the  cars, 
and  came  to  these  grounds;  and  if  he  states  that  he  tells  a  lie.  He, 
moreover,  stated  something  in  regard  to  that  election,  that  he,  himself, 
had  promised  to  retract. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  out  to  this  place,  did  the  white  people  eat 
up  the  dinner  of  the  black  people  t — A.  Nobody  touched  it,  sir. 

NO  WHITE  MEN  EAT  DINNER  AT  THE  BBRBECUE. 

Q.  Did  anybody  interfere  with  it  in  any  way  t — A.  Never,  for  a  single 
instant,  sir.  I  was  there  all  the  time  myself.  He  then  was  there  for 
the  first  time  on  that  day.  There  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
white  man  got  a  particle  of  4:hat  dinner.  In  fact,  they  were  twitted  with 
the  fact  that  we  had  always  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  that  they  did 
reciprocate.  There  was  a  rope  stretched  around  the  table,  and  there 
was  not  a  white  man  that  transgressed  over  that  line.  A  few  white 
men  went  in  there  to  talk  with  some  colored  people,  and  they  were  called 
back.  They  never  partook  of  any  of  it.  I  state  on  my  oath  that  there 
were  not  three  white  gentlemen  that  got  a  morsel  to  eat  at  that  dinner, 
and  they  did  not  desire  it,  either. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  Mr.  Stiles  said  was  about  like  this  :  he  said  there  were  some 
white  people  who  were  not  ashamed  to  go  to  the  tables  and  eat. — A. 
No,  sir ;  there  was  not  even  any  table  spread.  It  was  dealt  out  of  a 
little  booth.  I  said  to  one  of  the  colored  people,  *'  Why  don't  you 
spread  a  table!"  And  they  said,  "These  corn-field  fellows  would  steal 
all  we  had  and  get  away  with  it."  The  tables  were  not  even  spread. 
If  Mr.  Stiles  states  that  he  saw  anything  of  that  kind  I  pronounce  it 
unqualifiedly  false,  for  he  was  not  even  there  in  town. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  that  day  between  Major  James 
S.  Mason  and  Mr.  Stiles,  in  which  Mr.  Mason  stated  that  the  white 
republicans  had  better  tell  the  negroes  to  go  away,  for  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

NEGROES  LEAVE  THEIR  BARBECUE  IN  A  VERY  SULLEN  MOOD. 

Q.  Was  there  any  occasion  for  such  a  remark! — A.  There  was  no 
more  intention  of  doing  violence  to  the  negroes  than  to  a  band  of  sheep; 
not  a  particle.  We  all  dispersed  after  they  had  had  their  dinner,  and 
they  left  in  a  very  sullen  mood.  They  left,  some  of  them,  with  sullen 
countenances,  and  marched  back  through  the  town  in  squads — they 
inarched  in  small  squads,  but  in  order — and  our  men  went  on  to  town 
after  they  had  left  the  grounds  and  dispersed,  and  nothing  else  occurred 
that  day. 

MORE  RUMORS  OF  NEGROES  ARMING. 

Bumors,  of  course,  flew  thick  and  fast  to  and  fro  on  each  side,  I  have 
no  doubt.  Rumors  came  to  us  that  night  and  the  next  night,  and  the 
town  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  excitement  from  that  time  on.  I  think 
the  night  of  that  parade  was  the  third  night  before  the  election,  and 
rumors  were  being  constantly  brought  to  us  from  all  sections  of  the 
county  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  engendered  at  that  meet- 
ing, the  negroes  were  arming,  and  that  violent  threats  were  being  made. 
These  reports  were  brought  to  us  by  negroes. 

I  stated  out  of  order  of  time — this  ne^ro  brought  me,  I  think,  that 
very  night — the  third  or  fourth  night  before  the  election — word  that  they 
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were  armiDg,  and  tbat  very  threatening  things  were  being  said.  The 
people  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  The  sheriff  himself  thoaght 
it  was  best  that  a  guard  should  be  kept,  and  he  consulted  very  freely 
with  us,  and  guards  were  put  out. 

Little  squads  of  negroes  were  seen  in  various  points  in  the  county — 
so  reported  to  us — some  with  shot-guns,  and  some  without;  and,  in  one 
instance,  three  hundred  were  reported  to  be  in  one  open  field  from  a 
certain  neighborhood;  and  it  was  from  this  place  of  Judge  Stamp's. 

ELECTION  DAY. 

This  excitement  continued  until  the  very  day  of  the  eleetion.  We 
called  a  meeting  of  our  town  club,  in  which  it  was  debated  whether  we 
would  go  to  the  polls  with  arms  or  not,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  go 
armed.  It  was  reported  that  the  negroes  were  bringing  arms  in  and 
stacking  them  at  a  certain  house  near  town;  and  rumors  fiew  thick  and 
fast,  I  suppose,  both  ways. 

We  had  about  130  or  140  voters  in  the  town  of  Port  Gibson,  and  then 
the  suburbs  would  make  us,  perhaps,  200  white  voters,  and  we  were 
opposed  by  1,000  colored  voters  in  that  district,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
usually  voted  at  that  poll.  I  think  it  was  the  most  populous  poll  in  the 
county.  We  felt  very  apprehensive,  from  the  rumors  that  were  brought 
to  us,  and  kept  out  these  guards  all  night  long. 

We  urged  them  not  to  go  to  the  polls  with  guns,  but  some  gentlemen, 
out  of  precaution,  felt  that  they  ought  to  take  guns.  We  urged  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  done ;  that  we  could  leave  the  arms  where 
we  could  reach  them  readily,  in  case  of  danger,  and  that  on  no  account 
should  they  take  them  with  them. 

We  had  been  uniformly  crowded  at  the  polls,  and  kept  back  to  such 
an  extent  that  our  people  would  become  disgusted  and  leave,  and  I 
suggested,  myself,  to  them  that  we  should  sleep  ucar  the  polls  tliat  night, 
in  order  that  we  might  be  there  early  the  next  morning,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  past  should  not  be  repeated,  and  get  our  votes  in  at  the 
beginning;  that  we  had  better  be  there  on  hand.  We  left  our  guns, 
though,  not  where  we  slept,  but  at  a  different  point;  about  seventy 
guns,  1  think  there  were,  all  counted ;  we  did  not  have  all  we  had  pur- 
chased ;  we  left  them  at  a  place  up  street,  and  left  a  guard  of  two  men 
with  tlcm,  and  we  went  down,  about  thirty  of  us,  and  slept  near  the 
polls ;  and  in  the  morning  when  the  voting  commenced  we  were  on  hand 
before  the  country  people  had  come  in,  and  we  commenced  the  voting 
with  our  men  near  the  polls. 

The  voting  proceeded  quietly.  Some  of  the  republicans  who  were  in 
the  lead — colored  people — came  up  and  voted.    I  kept  tally. 

Mr.  Stiles  told  me  that  he  stated  to  you  that  I  was  a  challenger,  but 
I  was  not  employed  in  any  capacty,  except  voluntarily  keeping  the 
tally,  and  Mr.  Stiles  stood  by  me  the  entire  time,  except  that  just  before 
the  difiiculty  he  was  at  a  little  balustrade  that  surrounded  the  poll,  and 
that  was  the  only  instance  he  ever  was  from  me  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diflacuity. 

A  QUIET  ELECTION. 

The  voting  proceeded  quietly.  We  had  on  our  tally-sheet  about  twenty 
odd  republicans,  I  think,  who  had  voted ;  somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hoed,  and  as  they  passed  in  and  out  they  would  pass  jokes  with  me.  One 
was  a  colored  preacher  and  barber,  and  a  little  of  everything,  and  he 
made  some  joking  remark,  as  he  passed  me,  and  matters  proceeded 
quietly.  I  do  not  suppose  an  election  on  the  face  of  the  globe  was  more 
quiet  and  more  orderly ;  every  man  was  taking  his  turn. 
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The  negroes  outnumbered  us  at  the  polls  very  largely,  perhaps  about 
seventy  or  eighty. 

About  12  o'clock  there  came  from  two  opposite  directions  two  bands 
of  negroes  marching  two  by  two,  with  a  leader ;  and  after  they  came  up 
and  joined  the  crowd,  which  made  them  largely  in  the  ascendency,  I 
lemarked  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  "Well,  I  suppose  we  are 
outnumbered  here  about  two  to  one  now.''  After  that  company  came 
up,  marching  in  order  in  that  way — it  looked  quite  military-like — a 
negro  who  was  in  the  crowd,  and  was  a  very  uproarious  negro — now 
this  1  am  stating  just  at  this  point  from  hearsay,  from  a  colored  deputy 
api>ointed  by  Tom  Bland ;  this  colored  deputy  told  me  the  origin  of 
that  diflSculty 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  A  negro  by  the  name  of  Van  Morris, 
they  called  him — I  do  not  know  what  his  real  name  was — who  lived 
with  Mr.  Morris.  This  difficulty  occurred  when  Mr.  Stiles  stood  near 
me.  We  stood  apart  from  the  scene  of  the  difficulty  at  its  inception,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  me  since.  He  says  that  he  went  around  there  and 
came  back  instantly,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  first  pistol  was  fired 
before  he  went  around. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRING. 

The  orign  of  that  difficulty  I  did  not  see ;  I  was  only  told  the  origin — 
which  made  the  basis  of  the  dispatch  of  which  Mr.  Stiles  spoke — by  a 
colored  deputy,  in  connection  with  a  white  one  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time;  and  he  said  that  the  difficulty  occurred  in  this  way:  after  the 
two  companies  of  colored  men  came  up,  this  uproarious  young  man — 
his  name  escapes  me  now,  I  know  him  very  well — he  was  pressing  a 
young  white  man  before  him,  and  the  young  man  expostulated,  and  he 
said  they  cursed  each  other,  and  a  great  deal  of  violent  language  was 
used.  But  a  colored  man  stepped  up  to  this  other  colored  man  who 
was  pushing  the  white  man  in  front  of  him  and  told  him  to  stop,  to  fall 
back,  and  he  says,  "Who  in  hell  are  you,  that  you  tell  me  to  fall  back?' 
and  displayed  a  pistol  that  he  drew  half-way  from  his  bosom.  A  friend 
of  this  colored  man,  he  says,  pulled  his  pistol  out  in  full  from  his  pocket, 
bqt  did  not  use  it  It  was  grasped  by  young  Mr.  Burnett.  The  fellow 
had  cocked  it,  but  did  not  use  it,  as  it  was  grasped  by  young  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, and  in  the  struggle  the  pistol  exploded,  and  then  he  said  that  he, 
Mr.  Magruder,  and  Mr.  Miles,  and  others  fired  their  pistols  in  the  air. 

The  crowd  of  colored  people  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where 
we  heard  they  had  stored  their  arms.  That  was  the  direction  that  they 
would  naturally  run,  as  it  was  in  the  negro  part  of  the  town.  As  I 
jumped  up  and  ran  out,  a  ball  passed  some  distance  in  the  air  over  my 
head.  I  did  not  see  a  single  negro  fire  myself,  but  a  colored  man  told 
me  that  this  one  who  had  drawn  out  his  pistol  first  ran  across  the  street, 
ran  back  of  the  jail,  and  fired  his  pistol  back  twice  as  he  ran ;  and  that 
may  have  been  one  of  those  balls  that  passed  over  my  head. 

The  crowd  were  extremely  excited,  and  the  gentlemen  ran  immedi- 
ately for  their  guns.  I  went  for  mine  and  got  it.  I  did  not  go  imme- 
diately to  the  telegraph  office,  but  did  within  a  very  short  time  afterwards. 
The  thing  got  around  and  the  sheriff  came  down  instantly  and  sum- 
moned the  whole  crowd  as  his  posse ;  made  a  sheriff's  posse  of  them 
immediately. 

There  was  one  young  man  who  is  very  excitable,  and  he  threatened  to 
go  towards  the  end  of  the  town  where  the  negroes  had  gone,  saying 
that  they  had  stored  their  guns  in  the  houses  there  and  that  they  evi- 
dently meant  difficulty,  and  that  they  should  be  met,  and  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  meeting  them.    He  and  three  or  four  other  yoi\ng  men  started. 
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but  Captain  Kearney  went  forward  with  two  or  three  men  and  ordered 
them  back  on  penalty  of  being  shot. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  shot  there  on  that  occasion  f — A.  There 
was  one  very  harmless  old  man  shot  in  the  mil6e.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  it  whatever,  and  it  was  very  much  regretted.  It  was  certainly 
an  accidental  shot.    He  was  an  old  man,  an  extremely  inoffensive  man. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  shot,  and  I  heard  at  the 
time  that  three,  maybe  four  or  five,  were  hit,  but  I  don't  think  the  num- 
ber was  as  large  as  that.  There  were  several  that  were  struck  aboat 
the  clothing  by  spent  balls. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  and  of  your  knowledge, 
(I  would  rather  take  that  if  you  have  it,)  from  whom  did  those  shots  come 
that  were  fired;  were  they  fired  exclusively  by  white  people,  or  by 
white  and  colored  people  both  ? — A.  As  I  said  to  you,  further  than  what 
was  told  to  me  by  this  deputy  I  do  not  know.  The  crowd  was  between 
myself  and  the  scene  of  this  difficulty,  which  was  somewhat  back ;  but 
when  I  went  around  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  difficulty,  what  I  have 
given  you  is  what  was  given  to  me  by  a  colored  deputy.  I  telegraphed 
that  towards  evening  to  General  George  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  firing  in  which  these  persons  were  more  or 
less  injured  did  you  telegraph  to  General  George  of  this  affair  f — A. 
That  occurred  towards  12  o'clock ;  I  telegraphed  towards  four  or  five 
o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  after  f — A.  About  five  hours. 

WITNESS  TELEGRAPHS  FOR  A  HUNDRED  MEN. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  that  that  Mr.  Stiles  desires  to  correct ! — A.  But  I 
telegraphed  instantly  for  fifty  men  from  two  separate  towns.  We  were 
very  apprehensive  at  the  time  from  all  that  we  had  heard.  I  consulted 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  and  they  told  me  that  they  thought  it  was  best 
that  we  should  have  more  men  than  we  had  5  that  we  were  greatly  out- 
numbered in  the  county.  The  apprehension  was  so  great  that  they 
insisted  upon  my  sending  a  dispatch,  and  I  left  some  men  who  were 
armed  and  went  up  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I 
was  gone  that  day — about  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Stiles,  that  as  soon  as  this  pistol-shot  was 
fired  you  jumped  up  and,  with  your  pistol  in  your  hand,  you  ran  right 
over  to  the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed  General  George  that  the 
thing  was  all  over,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  this  is  what  Mr.  Stiles  testified :  that  Mr. 
Vertner,  immediately  after  the  events  stated,  started  and  went  toward 
the  telegraph-office,  and,  as  he  supposes,  he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  George, 
because  a  telegraph-dispatch  was  sent  to  Mr.  George.  That  is  my  re- 
collection of  Mr.  Stiles's  testimony. 

A.  I  telegraphed  to  two  or  three  points — I  think  it  was  three  points — 
for  fifty  men  each,  and  I  left  the  ranks  to  do  that.  We  had  taken  our 
arms  and  just  filed  across  the  street.  We  did  not  pursue  the  colored 
people  at  all,  and  we  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  after  learning — I 
knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  up  to  that  point  at  all;  but 
after,  I  think,  standing  about  five  minutes  with  the  men — our  wires  had 
always  been  cut  previous  to  that — I  suggested  to  them  that  out  of  abund- 
ant precaution,  1  had  better  telegraph  to  one  or  two  points  and  ask 
some  aid. 
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The  wires,  asually,  in  every  excitement,  had  been  cut.  I  think  not  a 
single  diflSculty  ever  occurred  that  they  had  not  been  cut,  and  as  we 
feared  that  they  would  be  cut,  I  telegraphed  to  Hazlehurst,  to  Vicks- 
burg,  and  perhaps  to  another  village.  I  did  not  go  to  the  telegraph- 
office  until  some  gentleman  suggested  it  to  me,  and  I  then  conversed 
with  two  or  three  others,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
them  there  by  night  if  we  could. 

Toward  evening — I  forget  whether  General  George  sent  a  dispatch  ask- 
ing the  cause  of  the  difficulty  or  not,  but  my  present  impression  is  that 
it  was  in  answer  to  a  dispatch  that  he  sent  me  that  I  reported  to  him  after 
going  around  and  speaking  to  this  colored  deputy  and  the  white  deputy, 
who  was  present,  and  to  several  who  corroborated  them— 1  spoke  to  two 
colored  men  who  had  seen  this  colored  man  running  and  firing,  and  they 
said  that  he  was  there,  but  that  other  than  that  they  had  never  seen  any 
colored  men  fire. 

ABOUT  THE  ARMS  AT  ELECTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  Did  you  remain  under  arms  the  rest  of  the  day? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  put  our  arms  up  within  five  minutes  after  they  were  taken 
out,  and  we  went  back  to  the  polls.  I  went  back  and  got  my  tally-sheet, 
and  quite  a  crowd  of  colored  people  came  up.  The  full  history  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  difficulty  was  not  known  among  a  great  many  of  the  colored 
people  as  among  ourselves,  and  they  came  back;  it  seems  to  have  gone 
abroad  how  the  difficulty  occurred  and  under  what  circumstances,  and 
the  colored  people  came  back  in  quite  a  mass  up  the  street :  and  Mr. 
Stiles  finally  went  out  and  told  them  to  disperse,  that  the  election  would 
amount  to  nothing.  Mr.  Tom  Richardson  was  another  I  overheard — 1 
overheard  him  tell  theoi  the  same  thing. 

Q.  At  the  time  those  people  came  back  was  there  anything  to  prevent 
the  quiet  continuance  of  that  election  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  this  committee  is  not  more  safe  than  these  people  would  have  beep 
if  they  had  desired  to  cast  their  votes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  arms  had  been  put  away  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely* 

COLORED  PEOPLE  ADVISED  TO   GO  AWAY. 

Q.  Was  there  any  exhibition  of  force  after,  that  day? — A.  No,  sir: 
none  whatever.  I  went  in  connection  with  some  gentlemen  to  a  crowd 
of  colored  people,  two  of  whom  were  clients  of  mine,  and  there  were 
very  kind  relations  between  us,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  had  voted. 
Some  of  them  had  voted — two  or  three  of  them — and  others  replied  that 
they  had  not,  and  I  urged  them  to  go  and  cast  their  votes;  and  the  leader 
spoke  up  with  a  very  dogged  reply,  "  Go  home  I  go  away  P  and  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  any  of  them  go  back  there  and  vote.  He  was  a 
man  who  lives  just  on  the  edge  of  our  place,  a  farmer,  and  he  controls 
quite  a  number  of  hands. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

CONSIDERABLE  APPREHENSION  AMONG  THE  WHITE   PEOPLE. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  scenes  of  violence  and  confusion  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  f — A.  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  There  was  considerable 
apprehension  among  the  white  people,  so  much  so  that  we  kept  out  our 
guards  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  that  election,  and  before  this  firing  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  crowd,  see  a  man  named  Magruder  standing  with  his  back 
to  a  number  of  colored  people,  throwing  his  arms  back  violently  so  as 
to  strike  them  in  the  face,  and  saying,  "  It  is  so  hot  on  my  back,"  or  ex- 
pressions of  that  kind,  to  keep  them  back,  and  trying  to  keep  them  back 
by  striking  them  in  the  face? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Mr.  Magruder,  I  think,  was  one  of  tbe  deputies  that  day,  a  deputy  of  Tom 
Bhind,  for  i^reserving  order.  The  sheriff  had  on  the  ground  ten  white 
and  ten  black  deputies. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  OF    THE  NEGROES  AT  ELECTION  OR   BEFORE. 

Q.  Did  you  see  during  that  day,  or  do  you  know,  during  that  day,  of 
any  action  of  the  white  people  intended  to  intimidate  the  negi*oe8  and 
prevent  them  from  freely  casting  their  votes  t — A.  Nothing  that  came 
to  my  knowledge :  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  will  extend  that  question  through  the  canvass.  Were  you  aware, 
during  the  canvass,  of  any  intended  intimidation  or  any  actual  intimida- 
tion of  negroes  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  the  elective  franchise  f — 
A.  No,  sir:  none  whatever.  The  negroes  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  The  only  act  of  intimidation  that  occurred  during  the 
election,  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  was  an  informal  thing,  not  gotten 
up  by  the  party  around  town,  but  by  some  gentlemen  who,  1  think,  sent 
a  message  to  Mr.  Smith — at  least  he  reported  to  us  that  they  had  done 
so — Mr.  John  J.  Smith — he  reported  that  he  had  received  a  message 
that  he  must  leave  the  place. 

ONE  ACT  OF  INTIMIDATION,  BUT  AN  INFORMAL  THING. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  pretty  objectionable  to  the  community.  He 
flaunted  his  negro  mistress  in  the  face  of  our  population  in  his  buggy, 
and  had  left  his  mark  upon  negro  children  there,  and  had  grown  rich 
upon  us,  and  of  course  he  was  very  cordially  despised. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  A  carpet-bagger,  who  came  there  from  Vicks- 
burg  and  left  us  with,  perhaps,  fifty  thousand  dollars — a  rich  man. 
He  came  there  in  1868,  under  an  appointment,  I  think,  then,  of  the  mil- 
itary. 

Q.  What  oflBces  did  he  hold  ? — A.  He  came  there  from  a  Vicksburg 
hotel,  where  he  was  insolvent  and  had  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  he 
held  the  position  of  sheriflF.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  sheriff  and  resigned 
it  because  it  did  not  pay  him,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed.  That  was 
the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  our  county.  He  was  then  afterward 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  three  terms,  one  after  the  other,  and  he 
got  very  rich. 

He  came  up  here  and  did  what  he  could  to  aid  the  passage  of  the 
banditti  resolutions  of  the  legislature.  In  our  town  election  we  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it,  and  he  came  up  here  to  the  legislature  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  our  charter  amended  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  power. 
Oar  town  weigher  had  been  appointed  by  the  town  board,  and  that  he 
had  taken  away  from  us,  and  endeavored  to  strip  us  of  every  little 
insignificant  privilege  and  to  heap  revenge  upon  us  for  having  car- 
ried the  town  election.  Very  bitter  feelings  were  entertained  to- 
ward him,  and  I  shared  them  myself,  to  a  very  large  extent,  I  confess. 

But  a  few  young  men,  without  any  authority,  sent  some  message  to  him 
that  he  had  better  leave.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  visited  upon  a 
negro  in  the  county.  He  waited  upon  Captain  Kearney — sent  for  him — 
I  was  in  with  Captain  Kearney  when  the  message  came,  and  he  went 
down  to  talk  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Smith  asked  his  advice.  Cap- 
tain Kearney  told  him  that  there  was  a  general  state  of  excitement  be- 
tween the  two  races,  and  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  one  way  or  the 
other  by  remaining  there,  and  that  he  had  better  leave  the  county.  He 
said,  "  Mr.  Smith,  while  you  are  perfectly  safe  here  now,  if  violence  does 
occur,  they,  looking  to  you  as  the  father  of  this  bad  feeling  between  this 
people,  they  looking  upon  you  as  the  instigator  of  it,  if  any  difficulty 
occurred,  naturally  you  would  go  by  the  board;''  and  after  that  Mr. 
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Smith  left  the  county.  He  returned,  however,  after  that  to  attend  to 
his  business.  He  was  tbere,  I  think,  about  four  dnys  after  this,  and 
then  has  been  back  twice  since. 

Q.  Was  he  a  married  man  f — A.  He  has  married  since,  sir;  since  he 
lett  there.    He  married  a  lady  of  Indiana,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  say  he  lived  openly  with  a  black  woman  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  has  children  by  her.  I  was  engaged  by  her  in  prosecuting  him 
because  he  had  refused  to  support  one  of  her  children.  He  had  two 
children  by  her,  and  he  had  settled  some  land  on  one  of  them.  But  the 
3  ear  had  expired  within  which  she  could  bring  her  action,  and  I  told 
her  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

WHY  A  HORN  WAS   BLOWN. 

Q.  After  this  tiring  had  stopped  at  the  polls  do  you  remember  whether  ♦ 
a  horn  was  blown  as  a  signal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  arranged.    I  was 
present  at  a  gathering  of  gentlemen  who  represented  these  guns  that 
were  to  be  placed  in  this  house,  and  in  case  of  any  difficulty  that  was  to 
have  been  the  signal. 

SPEECHES   ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Q.  You  say  the  guns  were  promptly  put  away  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Colonel 
Mason  made  a  speech.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  in  which 
the  young  men  were  urged  to  do  no  act  of  violence.  We  feared  that 
anything  might  bring  on  a  difficulty  in  the  high  state  of  excitement; 
and  we  were  anxious  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Magruder  make  a  speech,  and  Dr.  Eiser  t — A.  Do  you 
mean  a  public  speech  ? 

Q.  1  mean  a  public  speech. — A.  Dr.  Magruder  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  public  speeches. 

Q.  This  was  a  speech  on  that  day  in  which  Dr.  Magruder  urged  them 
to  kill  Stiles. — A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Stiles  and  Dr.  Magruder  had  some 
personal  conversation,  as  Mr.  Stiles  himself  told  me ;  he  came  to  me 
and  stated  it  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  wa^  becoming  in  a  man  of 
Dr.  Magruder's  age^he  is  a  man  of  seventy -odd  years ;  and  Stiles  said 
that  he  had  directed  his  conversation  entirely  to  him,  and  told  me  him- 
self that  Dr.  Magruder  said  that  he,  Stiles,  ought  to  be  killed. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Magruder  make,  to  your  knowledge,  any  public  speech 
during  that  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  speech  made. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eiser  make  a  speech  there  f — No,  sir ;  he  is  a  very  hot- 
brained,  loud-mouthed  man,  but  I  heard  him  make  no  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Walker  f — A.  Very  intimately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Captain  Walker  going  to  Mr.  Eiser 
and  stopping  him  in  his  speech  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Captain  Walker  is  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  who  lives  with  us;  that 
is,  he  has  made  it  his  home  with  us  since  he  was  a  young  man. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Col.  James  S.  Mason  and  others  rushing  up  to 
Dr.  Magruder,  and  interfering  with  this  alleged  speech,  and  saying  that 
there  were  democrats  there  who  were  ready  to  protect  Mr.  Stiles  f — A. 
No,  sir }  I  knew  of  this  matter  between  Dr.  Magruder  and  Mr.  Stiles,  as 
Mr.  Stiles  stated  it  to  me  himself  in  conversation.  The  Magruders  are 
all  an  impulsive  set  of  gentlemen  but  very  good  citizens ;  and  I  suppose 
they  feed  and  control  about  two  or  three  hundred  colored  people,  and 
are  very  popular  with  them. 

THE  DEMOGBATS  ORGANIZED   ON  THE  WHITE-LINE  BASIS. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  or  done  there  by  you  and  your  friends  to 
cause  the  colored  men  to  go  from  those  polls  in  case  they  wan  ted  to  stay  ! — 
A.  Nothing  whatever,  sir.    You  asked  about  an  act  of  violence ;  if  any- 
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thing  else  occurred  daring  that  day:  I  perhaps  ooght  to  state  to  you — 
I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time— that  there  was  an  act  that  might  have 
been  violent,  from  the  demonstrations.  Wehad  organized  our  party  there 
upon  what  we  termed  a  •'  white  line"  basis.  Although  it  was  not  pop- 
ular in  the  balance  of  the  State,  yet  we  felt  that  it  was  the  only  hope  for 
us.  They  were  so  frightfully  corrupt  that  nothing  but  an  out-and-out 
white-man's  party  would  possibly  have  any  good  effect,  and  we  organ- 
ized on  that  basis. 

THE  aOVEENMENT  SPY. 

We  had  a  club  which  was  not  secret,  but  whenever  gentlemen  came 
up  we  asked  them  to  enroll,  and  on  one  occasion  there  came  a  very 
curious,  keen-eyed  stranger,  and  I  being  president  of  the  club  called 
for  the  enrollment  of  all  those  who  had  not  been  enrolled  who  desired  to 
'enroll  themselves,  and  this  gentleman  requested  that  we  would  enroll 
him.  A  German  who  was  there  vouched  for  him,  and  the  matter 
passed  off. 

He  remarked  that  he  belonged  to  the  White  Line  of  Vicksburgh,  but 
I  took  means  to  ascertain  the  falsehood  of  that,  and  had  my  suspicions 
aroused  toward  this  man.  He  was  a  Eussian,  but  had  learned  our 
language  thoroughly,  and  reminded  me  very  much  of  war  spies.  He 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  a  few  of  us.  I  thought  nothing 
of  it,  however,  until  I  saw  a  dispatch  by  accident :  the  telegraph-oi)er- 
ator  was  away,  and  I  was  receiving  dispatches  from  General  George  a 
day  or  two  before  election.  He  had  advised  me  of  the  cartel  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Ames,  and  urged  us  to  be  forbearing,  and  to  keep 
that  cartel  to  the  utmost  in  our  county ;  and  we  were  receiving  dis- 
patches from  other  points. 

I  went  into  the  telegraph-oflQce  to  get  a  dispatch — a  gentleman  who 
staid  in  my  office  had  remarked  to  me  that  there  was  b  dispatch  for 
me — and  there  I  saw  a  dispatch  from  one  General  Warner,  stating 
to  this  Stiles  that  spies  were  in  Claiborne  watching  us.  I  presumed  that 
this  man  might  be  one  of  Ames's  spies  himself.  1  noticed  the  dispatch — 
it  was  lying  on  the  top  of  mine.  There  were  two  or  three  others  in 
cipher,  directed  to  two  republicans  there  from  other  republicans  who  were 
off,  and  they  were  addressed  in  cipher  to  republicans  who  were  there. 

I  kept  the  matter  to  myself,  and  watched  this  stranger.  I  found  in 
him  some  other  trifling  falsehood  about  some  other  matter.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  juggler,  a  trickster,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the 
German,  right  opposite  where  the  polls  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
held — with  a  simple-hearted  German  who  kept  a  tin-shop  there,  and 
who  had  vouched  for  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election  I  noticed  that  the  windows,  which  were 
open  before,  were  covered  with  tin — the  lower  part  of  them  with  paper; 
one  window  covered  with  paper  and  the  other  with  tin — ^so  high  that  a 
man  could  not  look  into  that  room  and  see  any  one. 

I  noticed  him  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  gentleman 
ran  suddenly  up  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder — some  young  man  from  the 
Grand  Gulf  district — and  told  me  that  a  body  of  armed  men  were 
marching  in  on  one  road,  and  that  they  were  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment 5  that  fifteen  men  had  deserted  them  at  a  point  where  they  were 
to  go  to  the  polls,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  neighboihood. 
I  told  him  that  we  were  receiving  similar  reports  of  armed  men  approach- 
ing our  town,  and  could  not  spare  any  men.  This  man  came  out  half- 
dressed  and  heard  the  conversation,  and  asked  me  where  he  could  get 
a  gun. 

In  about  five  minutes  I  was  called  upon  again,  and  I  walked  to  the 
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door.  This  room  where  we*  were  staying  on  the  night  of  the  election 
was  just  next  to  the  tin-shop.  This  stranger  came  up  where  I  was  and 
heard  all  that  was  said.  He  then  asked  .me  if  there  was  any  excite- 
ment. I  turned  to  him  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  he  quailed 
under  it  a  little.  I  looked  at  him  for  some  time  before  answering  him, 
and  he  quailed  under  the  look,  and  I  then  asked  him  whether  this 
German  was  sober ;  that  he  was  a  very  silly,  foolish  fellow,  half  crazy, 
and  that  he  might  start  a  difficulty,  and  that  we  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  keep  him  sober. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  day  that  for  about  two  weeks  there  had 
been  a  spy  in  our  democratic  club.  I  remarked  to  the  gentlemen  that 
he  was  welcome  to  all  that  he  might  gain  there.  And  that  was  another 
fact  that  fixed  it  that  this  man  was  a  spy  of  Mr.  Ames,  satisfactory  to 
my  mind. 

That  night  when  he  came  up  to  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
was  talking,  I  turned  and  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  said,  ^'  You 
dirty  dog,  to  be  a  spy  of  the  dirty  government  of  Mississippi  I  You 
leave  this  town  in  ten  minutes.^  He  had  followed  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  had  got  sick  and  tired  of  him.  He  wheeled  without  a  moment's 
notice  and  walked  down  to  his  quarters,  and  he  did  leave  that  town ; 
and  I  know  nothing  more  of  that  man  than  that. 

After  it  was  over,  a  crowd  of  young  men  then  assembled  and  were 
very  excited  over  it — that  spies  should  be  sent  there — and  they  marched 
down  toward  the  quarters  where  he  was.  I  went  in  front  of  them,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  should  not  harm  him,  for  we  would  have  no  difficulty 
with  him.  One  of  them  was  drinking,  and  I  went  up  to  the  crowd  and 
begged  them  to  allow  me  to  go  down  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
man's  notes :  during  the  day  I  had  seen  him  continually  going  in  and 
out  of  this  building,  and  had  noticed  that  he  was  taking  notes.  Under 
that  pretext  I  got  them  to  wait  one  moment,  to  give  me  time,  and  I 
went  down  and  urged  him  to  leave  at  once.  I  believed  that  these  young 
men  were  intoxicated  with  the  excitement  of  the  election,  and  all  that 
day,  and  I  feared  that  something  might  befall  him  if  he  did  not  leave. 

THE  WHITB-LINER'S   ENROLLED  AS  A  SHERIFF'S  POSSE. 

Q.  Was  this  association  of  yours  a  secret  one  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  sort! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  enrolled  as  a  posse  by  the  sheriflf  on  the  day  of  the 
election  f — A.  When  they  came  out  with  the  arms.  1  had  and  have 
still  in  my  possession  his  order  making  Captain  Kearney  a  deputy,  and 
ordering  him  to  summon  these  men  as  a  posse. 

Q.  They  were  acting  at  that  time  under  the  orders  of  the  republican 
sheriff  of  the  county  I — A.  That  was  after  we  had  assembled. 

Q.  After  the  firing  began  and  the  excitement  took  place  there! — A. 
Tea,  sir;  and  after  they  had  come  out  on  the  street.  Then  it  was  that 
Captain  Kedrney  was  made  the  deputy.  They  went  back  and  put  their 
arms  up,  and  then  it  was  that  Captain  Kearney  was  made  deputy.  He 
was  captain  or  lieutenant  of  this  company. 

Q.  After  you  came  out  with  the  arms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
were  you  on  the  ground  there  ! — A.  All  that  time  until  nightfall. 

POST-ELECTION   SPEECHES. 

Q.  Could  Dr.  Magruder  have  made  any  public  speech,  haranguing  the 
multitude,  without  your  knowing  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  such  a  speech! — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  my  hearing.  I 
was  there  on  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  would  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Biser  making  a  speech,  and  calling  on  the 
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people  to  kill  this  man  Stiles,  aud  calliug  him  a  son-of-a-bitch,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort? — A.  1  did  not  hear  it,  sir.  Dr.  Riser  is  a  very  impul- 
sive man,  and  if  Mr.  Stiles  were  to  tell  me  he  heard  him  say  it,  I  wonld 
not  deem  it  very  mach  out  of  the  way ;  he  is  a  cracked-brained  sort  of 
a  man  in  his  talk.  I  would  not  like  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  that 
any  one  would  say  on  such  an  occasion. 

CHAEACTEB  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  regard  yourself  as  one  of  the  most  careful  and  considerate 
men  in  your  place  in  public  affairs? — A.  I  think  I  am,  sir. 

ABOUT  MAGRUDEE'S  SPEECH. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  present  on  election-day  when  there 
were  the  most  there! — A.  I  should  judge  that  at  one  time  they  num- 
bered about  four  hundred  andodd  men,  merely  judging,  however,  from 
those  who  had  voted  and  the  crowd  that  stood  off  that  had  not  voted; 
that  was  when  those  re-enforcements  were  there. 

Q.  When  was  that — before  the  firing  or  after  it! — ^A.  Before  the  firing. 

Q.  That  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  shots  were  fired! — A.  The 
firing  occurred  within  five  minutei?  after  those  two  companies  of  negroes 
came  up  from  opposite  directions. 

Q.  You  made  what  some  people  might  call  a  speech,  perhaps,  when 
those  young  men  were  intending  to  go  after  this  spy,  or  whatever  he 
was;  you  demanded  of  them  to  desist! — A.  There  were  only  five  in  the 
crowd;  two  of  them  were  young  men  that  would  not  be  a  pride  to  any 
community — they  were  drunkards. 

Q.  If  anybody  should  say  you  made  a  speech  to  these  young  men  you 
would  not  think  that  it  was  very  much  of  an  exaggeration! — A.  Ac- 
cording to  the  object  that  they  had  in  saying  it. 

Q.  From  what  Mr.  Stiles  said  it  didn't  seem  to  me  anything  more 
than  that — I  did  not  understand  him  to  state  that  Mr.  Magruder  had 
made  a  public  speech — in  the  course  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  Mr. 
Magruder  made  such  and  such  remarks  to  the  people  around  him. 
Might  that  not  have  been  so,  and  you  not  have  heard  it  in  that  crowd 
during  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bayard.  It  is  as  distinct  as  anything  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Stiles 
said  that  Mr.  Magruder  got  up  and  made  an  excited  speech,  in  which 
he  called  on  the  crowd  to  kill  that  man,  and  was  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  others  to  stop. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Stiles  was  as  safe  there  as  in  any  community  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

witness's  OPINION  OF  MR.  STILES. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  is  Mr.  Stiles  regarded  there  among 
the  people  ! — A.  If  you  ask  me  that  I  must  answer  it.  He  was  de- 
bauched by  Mr.  Josh.  Morris;  he  came  out  of  the  army  after  having 
made  a  very  bad  soldier,  and  having  run  in  one  engagement.  He, 
therefore,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  public.  I  was  not  in  the  army 
myself.  I  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  moved  to  a  free  State  after  I 
had  finished  my  education  at  the  college  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  I 
came  back  at  the  instance  of  my  mother,  who  was  in  very  delicate 
health.  She  and  my  sister  were  in  California;  and  although  I  was  in 
sympathy  with  my  own  State,  and  made  some  effort  to  get  back  here 
myself,  I  had  an  invalid  mother  in  California,  and  we  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  war.  When  I  got  back  to  Mississippi  that  was  the 
standing  of  this  young  man  you  speak  of,  and  he  fell  a  very  easy  prey 
to  that  thing. 
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Q.  Does  he  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  a  man  of  integrity  ? — 
A.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  people  to  the  Jeast  iota. 
We  feel  kindly  toward  him,  however;  we  have  not  felt  otherwise  than 
that.  His  afiiiliation  with  the  negroes,  with  the  lowest  characters,  and 
his  reported  affiliation  with  (Colored  wenches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
has  not  given  him  a  very  good  standing  among  the  gentlemen  of  my 
community.  1  have  seen  him  in  association  with  men— he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  necessary  to  associate  with  every  low  negro,  and  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  lowest;  he  did  that  continually;  and  his 
associations  among  white  men  were  also  of  the  very  lowest  character  in 
his  party. 

NO  GENTLEMEN  TO  REPRESENT  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

^Xe  have  never  yet  had  a  gentleman  to  represent  the  republican 
party  in  my  county.  It  has  been  the  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
dogs  that  have  usually  gone  into  the  republican  party.  That  has  been 
the  history  of  that  party  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  men  who  act  with  the  republican  party,  that 
party  being  composed  mostly  of  negroes,  are  in  great  disfavor  with 
your  people !— A.  Of  those  who  act  with  that  party  there  it  is  true — 
those  who  would  come  here  and  act  with  the  negro  party  and  foist 
them  upon  us  lor  no  other  purpose  than  to  seize  the  offices  here,  which 
they  did,  and  squandered  the  county's  money,  and  raised  the  taxes  to 
an  outrageous  extent.  As  an  instance  of  that,  on  a  little  piece  of  prop- 
erty which  belongs  to  us  the  taxes  were  increased  from  828  to  8135,  its 
Talue  having  decreased  all  the  time.  It  was  very  natural  that  we 
should  have  this  feeling  toward  these  people. 

TWO  ARMY  OFFICERS  WHO  ENJOY  SOCIAL  FAVORS. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  person  in  the  republican  party  in  your  section 
of  the  country,  whether  native-born,  or  a  man  from  the  North,  who  has 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  men  with  whom  you  are  associated  ! — A.  There 
are  two  there.  Captain  De  Courcy  and  Lieutenant  Chance,  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  latter  is  an  avowed  republican,  and  his 
family  are  too.  They  are  estimable  people,  and  he  is  a  gentleman  from 
the  heel  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  ot  his  head.  He  is  invited  to  our 
houses  freely,  and  no  man  could  be  more  highly  respected.  But  he  does 
look  down  upon  that  class  of  people,  and  he  begs  us  not  to  consider  him 
as  an  affiliator  with  such  people  as  come  here,  and  by  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  the  ignorant  negro  run  us  into  ruin  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Captain  De  Courcy  is  also 
invited  everywhere  freely  by  us.  I  gave  him  a  supper,  and  it  was  com- 
mented upon ;  but  I  did  it  from  no  policy,  for  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Q-  Both  of  those  persons  you  speak  of  are  officers  in  the  Army  ! — A.. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  take  no  part  in  politics  as  partisans  ! — A.  Except  to  take 
their  side  of  the  question. ' 

Q.  They  simply  express  their  views  when  talking  with  you  or  other 
gentlemen  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SINISTER  MOTIVES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  PARTISAN  REPUCLICANS. 

Q.  They  take  no  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country? — A.  No,  sir; 
but  if  all  of  a  sudden  they  should  abandon  the  Army  and  take  part  in 
the  politics  of  Mississippi,  we  would  consider  there  was  a  sinister 
motive.  This  prejudice  does  not  arise  out  of  the.  fact  that  they  are 
republicans  at  all,  but  it  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
fastened  themselves  upon  us  tJ  govern  these  poor  ignorant  creatures 
that  are  totally  dependent  upon  us,  and  who  were  perfectly  safe  in  our 
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hands,  and  who  would  vote  with  us  but  for  that,  and  who  are  perfectly 
friendly  with  us.  We  have  no  object  antagonistic  to  their  interest, 
except  we  do  not  believe  in  foisting  men  utteriy  ignorant  into  office. 

There  was  one  intelligent  colored  man  that  was  on  our  ticket,  in  whom 
'we  have  taken  great  interest,  and  we  have  tried  to  have  a  ticket  in 
which  those  of  the  better  class  of  colored  people  would  be  interested 
with  ourselves.  I  was  a  free-soiler,  and  1  was  opposed  to  slavery.  My 
grandfather  was  a  slaveholder,  and  left  me  property  in  slaves,  and  I 
could  have  owned  them ;  but  I  freed  them  of  my  own  accord,  and  I 
went  to  a  free  State.    I  have  no  prejudice  against  them  whatever. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  one  colored  man  that  the  democrats  had 
great  interest  in. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  put  him  on  our  ticket. 

A  DEMOCBATIC  NEGBO  OSTRACIZED  BY  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him  ?-^A.  He  was  ostracized  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  got  back  among  the  negroes  in  a  hurry.  I  tell  you  that  it  was 
positively  dangerous  for  any  negro  to  pronounce  himself  a  democrat  in 
my  county.  The  intimidation  is  totally  the  other  way ;  many  and  many 
a  negro  would  have  joined  with  us  long  since  but  for  that  fact.  I  have 
five  or  six  negroes  on  a  plantation  that  I  venture  to  say  will  vote  side 
by  side  with  me  always,  because  they  are  released  from  that  intimida- 
tion that  formerly  existed.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  taught  that 
when  they  raise  a  storm  they  will  suffer  the  consequences  of  it,  and  that 
they  cannot  cope  with  a  white  man  in  such  a  case.  They  are  depend- 
ent upon  me  for  every  morsel  they  eat. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  well  understood,  that  they  are  so  dependent,  is  it 
not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  furnished  them  everything  when  they  were 
voting  the  radical  ticket.  I  have  been  furnishing  them  mules,  and  I 
have  bought  and  paid  for  them  out  of  my  own  money. 

Q.  You  are  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  crops,  I  suppose  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  not 
at  all ;  they  were  merely  to  pay  me  for  the  mules.  I  do  not  even  charge 
them  any  profit  upon  the  goods  I  get  them.  They  were  all  old  servants, 
all  my^own  hands.  I  have  lost  money  by  them  every  year.  I  merely 
charge  them  interest  upon  the  money. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  your  servants  have  learned  this  lesson,  that  if  they 
raise  a  storm  they  would  suffer  from  it  ? — A.  From  the  intimidation  that 
existed  on  the  part  of  their  own  race  toward  them. 

HOW  THE  NEGROES  HAVE  BEEN  RELIEVED  FROM  INTI3IIDATI0N. 

Q.  How  have  they  been  relieved  from  that  intimidation  f — A.  They 
have  been  relieved  from  it  recently  in  Wilkinson  County,  where  the  ne- 
groes attacked  the  white  men  and  raised  a  storm  over  their  own  heads. 
They  have  been  relieved  from  that  in  our  county,  because  in  their  vari- 
ous movements  toward  us  and  aggressions,  by  this  arming  of  four  or 
five  negroes  one  Sunday  evening  and  marching  over  the  graves  of  our 
parents,  and  similar  cases,  they  have  aroused  at  last  our  own  feelings, 
and  we  are  determined  to  protect  ourselves ;  and  these  people  have  got 
some  confidence  in  us,  that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to  be  intimi- 
dated. 

Q.  What  do  they  understand  would  be  done  in  case  you  felt  yourself 
called  upon  to  move  against  these  negroes  who  intimidated  this  mi- 
nority ! — A.  If  met  with  personal  violence  they  expect  protection  at  our 
hands.  They  have  been  threatened  with  that,  and  they  expect  protec- 
tion, and  would  get  it. 

WHY  THE  WHITE  PEOPLE  ORGANIZED  BEFORE  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  organization  and  assembling  of  the  white  people  of 
Port  Gibson  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  but  one  of  October  ? — A.  It  arose 
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oat  of  the  apprehension  of  the  people  that,  owing  to  all  these  excitements 
that  existed  prior  to  that,  our  people  in  town  were  at  the  mercy  of  a 
large  horde  of  barbarians  that  wanted  to  get  control.  The  sheriff,  a 
colored  man  himself,  said  he  had  lost  control  over  them.  We  had 
always  been  qniet  before,  but  owing  to  this  excitement  the  apprehension 
was  Very  great  indeed  that  we  woald  have  trouble,  and  for  self-protec- 
tion we  urged  our  men  to  come  into  town,  but  urged  them  to  be  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  to  be  guilty  of  no  act  of  violence. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  difficulty,  which  you  have  called 
a  collision,  between  your  procession  and  the  colored  procession  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  only  what  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  collision  f — A.  I  cannot  call  it  a 
collision  further  than  I  have  stated,  that  one  of  our  young  men,  after 
having  been  called  a  son  of  a  bitch,  struck  the  man  who  called  him  so. 

WERE  THE  NEGROES  ARMED  ? 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  participants  in  that  negro  procession 
armed  to  any  extent  that  day  ? — A.  I  saw  some  with  side-arms,  but  to 
what  extent  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  GDhey  had  no  muskets  or  guns  visible  T — A.  No,  sir ;  nor  did  we  ours 
until  these  five  negroes  brought  out  theirs,  as  Captain  Kearney  told  me. 

NECESSITY  OF  WHITE  INTERVENTION  FOR  SELF-PROTECTION. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  all  soberness,  if  it  is  not  your  opinion  to-day 
that  if  you  had  abstained  from  any  participation  in  that  parade  in  your 
tillage  on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  and  had  allowed  the  negroes  to 
march  through  the  street  and  go  to  the  ground  where  their  barbecue 
was,  and  have  their  dinner  and  Usten  to  their  speeches,  the  whole  matter 
would  have  passed  off  without  any  danger  or  injury  to  any  person  in 
the  place  f — A.  Ko,  sir.  I  conscientiously,  and  with  the  fear  of  Ood  and 
my  solemn  oath,  tell  you  that  I  do  not  think  it ;  that  I  was  instrumental 
in  getting  up  the  force  to  come  to  that  town  for  no  other  purpose 
than  self-protection. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  you  your  purpose.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you 
had  left  the  whole  thing  to  them  the  thing  would  have  passed  off  with- 
out any  trouble! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  foundation  do  you  rely  upon  for  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  t — A.  We  would  have  been  subjected  to  insult  during  that 
parade,  as  we  had  always  been  on  such  occasions  in  the  past.  There  were 
Tery  many  bad,  boisterous  negroes  who  generally  led  them,  while  our 
boisterous  people  did  not  generally  lead  us ;  and  they  would  have  come 
back  into  town,  and  I  think  would  have  been  overbearing  toward  people 
on  the  streets,  and  it  would  have  brought  about  a  difficulty  in  whicli  we 
would  not  have  had  a  fair  showing. 

Q.  Where  were  your  guns  that  day!— A.  At  our  homes;  nowhere 
else. 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  FIGHTING-MEN  ON  PARADE. 

Q.  How  large  an  assemblage  did  you  have  out  that  day  of  fighting-men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  !7— A.  We  had,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  hundred.  I  didn^t  count  them.  I  merely  judged  that  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  less  crowd  than  we  had  had  at  our  big  parade. 
We  had  one  large  parade  on  horseback,  and  this  was  a  less  crowd  than 
that.  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  three  hundred  mounted  men,  and 
then  in  addition  to  that  there  were  fifty-odd  footmen. 

Q.  Were  not  those  people  all  armed  with  side-arms  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  generally  so  armed! — A.  I  expect  a  majority  of 
them  were. 
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Q.  Bow  was  it  with  yourself? — A.  I  had  a  pistol.  After  it  was 
reported  that  these  uegroes  had  brought  these  five  guns  out,  there  were 
eight  or  ten — not  more  than  that,  a  very  small  number,  they  had  guns 
at  different  points — went  to  get  their  guns,  and  they  came  back,  and  I 
went  forward  and  urged  them  to  put  them  up — the  others  we  heard 
had  been  replaced — and  they  did  so  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three. 
One  of  them  complained  that  the  negroes  had  side-arms,  and  that  he  bad 
nothing  himself  except  his  gun ;  that  he  was  going  to  keep  that;  that 
they  meant  to  have  a  difificulty  from  their  actions,  and  that  he  proposed 
to  keep  it  I  offered  him  my  own  pistol,  and  he  put  his  gun  up.  But 
another,  subsequently,  who  had  no  gun,  got  a  gun,  and  there  were  three 
guns  that  were  carried  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  only  three  muskets 
that  were  on  the  ground  at  the  barbecue. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  expostulations  and  those  of  Mr.  Mason 
and  some  others,  what  do  you  think  might  have  happened  that  day  f — A. 
If  those,  united  to  the  expostulations  of  the  colored  men  among  their  own 
people,  had  not  prevailed,  there  might  have  been  a  collision ;  but  the 
first  blow,  the  first  aggressive  movement,  would  have  come  from  the 
larger  crowd.  Our  people  were  much  fewer  in  numbers  than  the 
negroes.  They  had  about  three  to  one  of  us,  and  we  were,  in  common 
language,  pretty  much  at  their  mercy.  We  had  never  yearned  for  a 
difficulty ;  we  had  tried  to  avoid  it.  They  were  also  preaching  and 
expostulating  with  their  own  men.  This  expostulation  on  our  part  that 
I  spoke  of  was  nothing  more  than  an  appeal  to  those  men  who  brought 
those  guns  out. 

THE  BARBACUE  GROUNDS. 

Q.  Where  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  barbecue  was  held ;  how 
far  away  situated,  with  reference  to  the  village  ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose 
it  was  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  a  mile  out  from  the  village. 

Q.  How  far  were  the  grounds  from  the  nearest  residence  of  a  white 
person? — A.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  a  white  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Wise,  a 
democrat.  • 

Q.  How  far  was  his  house  from  the  ground  I — A.  It  was  rented  to 
some  tenants  who  were  working-people — Englishmen,  I  think.  That  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hill,  and  the  white  citizens  were  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  town,  scattered  around. 

Q.  So  it  was  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  any  large  number  of 
residences  of  white  persons  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  force  went  over  to  the  grounds  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  go  there  I — A.  As  I  stated,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  these  speeches  that  would  be  made.  They  had  attended  our 
barbecues,  but  we  had  never  attended  but  three  of  their  barbecues  to 
my  knowledge.  I  attended  one  of  them — two  of  them ;  this  one  and 
another. 

Q.  Was  it  to  be  a  joint  debate? — A.  No,  sir. 

witness's  OPINION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  SPEAKERS. 

Q.  Who  was  to  speak  ?— A.  This  Dr.  Sprott. 

Q.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  Port  Gibson  ! — A.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Port  Gibson ; 
a  very  bad  man  ;  a  man  whom  we  regard  as  a  perjurer. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  to  have  been 
one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  else  was  to  speak  I — A.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Unger,  and  a 
man  named  Bridewell — so  we  heard. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Unger  ? — A.  At  the  time  he  first  accepted  office  under 
the  radicals  he  was  about  18  or  19  years  old.    He  is  older  than   that 
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Uv)\v.  lie  is  a  very  bad  character,  a  character  you  would  not  associate 
with. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Montgomery? — A.  A  man  for  whose  lowness  of  char- 
acter I  have  no  words  to  express;  a  man  who  ought  to  be  in  the  peni- 
tentiary- to-day;  a  man  who  goes  abroad  and  draws  drafts  where  he  has 
no  credit,  nor  funds  to  pay  his  bills,  to  get  his  horse  out.  These  facts 
are  notorious.  He  is  a  young  man  without  any  character  on  earth,  an 
idle  vagabond  who  does  not  work,  but  who  went  over  to  the  radical 
jnnty,  as  he  told  me  out  of  his  own  lips,  to  receive  oflice;  and  I  taxed 
Lim  that  he  had  done  so  at  a  radical  meeting,  and  he  dared  not  deny  it. 

Q.  AVho  is  Bridewell  ? — A.  It  is  notorious  that  he  is  living  with  a  col- 
ored whore  in  the  county. 

Q.  When  did  it  first  become  public  that  he  lived  with  this  woman? — 
A.  Long  before  he  went  over  to  the  radical  party  ;  and  she  left  him 
before  he  went  over,  I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  speakers  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  don't  recollect  any 
other. 

Q  Do  you  mean  to  have  this  committee  understand  that  you — in  the 
l>osition  of  a  gentleman  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  community,  and 
associating  with  the  best  people  there,  and  having  around  you  three 
hundred  of  these  white  men — went  there  to  this  barbecue  to  hear  four 
men  whom  you  have  described:  Sprott,  a  forger;  Mr.  Unger,  a  man 
vhoin  you  have  described  as  a  very  bad  character;  Mr.  Montgomery,  a. 
uian  so  low  that  you  cannot  find  words  to  express  your  feelings  «ud 
opinions  in  regard  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Bridewell,  a  man  living  in  open  adul- 
tery with  a  black  woman  of  well-known  ill-fame — that  the  reason  of  your 
going  to  that  place  was  to  hear  those  four  men  ? — A.  It  was  reported 
to  us  that  they  were  making  speeches  of  a  most  inflammatory  character. 
This  man  Patterson,  who  was  another  one  of  the  speakers  who  were  to 
speak  on  that  occasion,  took  his  pistol  out  and  laid  it  before  him,  in  a 
si)eech  which  he  made  very  early  in  the  campaign.  This  man  Sprott 
was  reported  to  us  as  making  incendiary  speeches,  and  in  one  instance 
as  having  a  Winchester  rifle  by  him  on  the  platform  when  he  was  speak- 
ing; and  we  determined  to  go  and  hear  for  ourselves. 

POSITION  OF  THE  WHITE  FORCE  AT  THE  BAEBACUE.    .. 

Q.  What  position  did  your  force  take  when  they  got  upon  tlie  ground  ? — 
A.  They  were  drawn  off  in  separate  companies-^these  various  clubs — 
and  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  presidents  of  their  clubs,  except  in  the 
iDStauce  of  mine.  Captain  Kearney  was  the  leader  of  our  town  club, 
at  my  suggestion.  They  were  kept  under  control  completely.  How- 
ever frightened  the  darkies  may  have  been,  1  don't  profess  to  answer  for 
that,  or  however  frightened  those  white-livered  men  among  them  may 
Lave  been. 

WHITE-LINERS    PROPOSE    TO     ATTEND    BARBACUE    IP     IT    FRIGHTENS 

DARKIES. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  presentation  of  force  on  your  part  might  have 
frightened  the  darkies  and  the  white-livered  men  ? — A.  It  might  have 
done  so ;  I  don't  undertake  to  answer  for  that.  If  it  does,  we  propose 
to  attend  their  barbecues. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  general  course  of  proceeding  may  be  ex- 
pectexl  in  the  future? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  pursue  that  same  course 
wc  exi>ect  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  is 
announced  we  shall  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen  in 
attending. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  men  who  were  organized  and  armed  in 
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clabs  in  Port  Gibson  go  over  the  county  dnnng  the  canvass! — A.  Do 
you  mean  armed  f 

ABOUT  ABMED  MEN   BIDING  OVEB  THE  COUNTBY. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  riding  over  the  county  in  the  night-time  or  day-time.— 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  men  who  went  over  the  county  armed  at  all, 
except  on  the  night  of  the  election.  As  I  have  just  stated  to  you,  the 
whole  county  was  in  great  trepidation,  and  the  white  people  were 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  and  they  were  very  fearful  because  of  the 
great  excitement  .existing  on  account  of  this  parade.  I  heard  of  the 
Peytona  club  as  having  a  guard  out  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  the 
blacks,  and  they  got  together  and  remained  out,  I  think  about  forty  or 
fifty  of  them,  until  morning,  but  they  didn't  take  their  guns  to  the  polls, 
though. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  an  expedition  that  on  one  occasion  called  up 
a  man  named  Page,  who  was  in  bed,  at  night! — A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
exactly  how  that  occurred.  A  rumor  was  brought  to  us  by  a  young 
man  that,  as  he  passed  by  Page's  house,  the  negroes  were  met  there, 
and  that  there  was  considerable  excitement  among  them. 
,  Q.  About  what  time  was  that  with  reference  to  the  election! — A.  I 
think  it  was  two  days  before  the  election,  if  I  mistake  not.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  give  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  within  a  very  few  days  of 
the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  as  much  alarmed  in  the  village  at  that  time  as  ever  ! — 
A.  We  suffered  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  there  in  the  village  on 
several  occasions  before  the  election  during  the  excitement.  I  know  of 
no  such  instance  except  this  one  you  speak  of,  and  the  one  in  which  we 
went  out  to  meet  the  band.  In  this  case.  Captain  Kearney  was  sent  for 
when  this  young  man  came  in  and  reported  a  considerable  excitement  at 
Page's.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was  gotten,  and  he  sent  out  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  They  got  there  rather  late,  and  found  nothing  of 
the  men.    They  woke  up  Page  and  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  came  off. 

Q.  Did  not  find  any  bands  of  negroes  in  hostile  array  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
there  had  been  negroes  there,  but  they  had  gone  off. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  find  that  any  of  these  rumors, 
with  tlte  exception  of  the  expedition  on  Sunday,  that  you  have 
given  us  some  account  of,  where  there  was  a  band  of  music, 
were  true;  have  you  ever  found  any  assembly  of  negroes! — A.  The 
Grand  Gulf  negroes,  as  a  notorious  fact,  carried  their  arms,  and  15  of 
them  were  seen  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  I  think,  is  as  truthful  a  man 
as  lives,  marching  along  the  road  to  the  polls  with  their  guns ;  and  he 
stated  to  me  that  there  were  15  men  in  his  neighborhood — the  Big  Black 
— who  were  so  frightened  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  polls ;  I  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  many  of  them  living  in  that  section  didn't ;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
I  found  it  was  owing  to  the  excited  condition  of  the  negroes  around 
there.  These  negroes  were  seen  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  they  stacked 
their  guns  in  a  house ;  one  of  these  Page  boys  ran  down  suddenly  and 
gave  some  message  to  them,  and  they  ran  to  this  house  and  came  out 
with  these  arms,  and  the  white  men  then  armed  themselves,  and  there 
was  considerable  excitement;  which,  however,  soon  was  allayed. 

POSSIBLE  BESULTS  IF  THERE  HAD  BEEN  NO  DISTUBBANCE. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  now  who  is  responsible  for  these  disturbances^ 
but  if  there  had  been  no  disturbances  and  every  man  had  gone  to  the 
polls  and  voted  that  day,  how  different  would  the  result  have  been  from 
what  it  was  ! — A.  Well,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  for  the  reason  that 
the  negroes  on  the  various  plantations  were  announcing  themselves 
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to  those  who  employed  them  as  ready  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 
There  were  whole  families  that  had  so  annoanced  their  intention  to 
me  fonr  or  five  days  before  the  election,  and  one  of  them  a  considera- 
ble time  betore  that — there  was  a  very  large  family  of  them ;  there  were 
live  or  six  men  in  their  family.  I  had  befriended  their  father,  who  was 
charged  with  some  crime  that  wonld  have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary 
if  he  had  been  convicted,  and  I  defended  him  without  charge,  and  wa» 
at  some  expense :  he  was  an  old  njan  I  had  known  very  well ;  I  heard 
he  was  not  guilty,  and  he  said  he  was  not — came  to  me  before  the 
election  and  told  me  that  he  and  his  sons  proposed  to  vote  the  dem* 
ocratic  ticket ;  that  they  had  thought  over  the  matter  and  that  they 
could  see  no  good  in  supporting  these  foreigners  in  office,  and  that  they 
proposed  not  to  do  it. 

We  had  one  colored  man,  (a  mulatto,  named  John  Wooley,)  who  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  and  who,  I  think,  would  compare  most  favorably  with 
almost  any  man ;  he  has  affiliated  with  the  democratic  party  since  its 
first  organization  after  the  war.  He  said  there  was  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  his  neighborhood  who  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Magruder,  who  controls  some  three  hundred  negroes,  said  that  a 
large  number  of  his  people  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket;  they  had 
a  club  on  his  place  called  the  colored  democratic  club. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  to  make  a  speech  to  the  colored  people,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  sick  of  addressing  the  negroes,  and  that  I  was  determined 
never  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  negroes  in  this  condition  of  things ;  that 
they  would  raise  the  "  bloody  shirt "  and  the  past,  and  it  was  no  use  try- 
ing. Owing  to  these  facts  and  the  assurance  of  my  own  people,  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  negroes  to-day  would  vote  with  us  in  Claiborne,  as  I 
believe  I  am  a  living  man,  if  it  were  not  for  the  representations  to  them 
that  we  are  hostile  to  their  interest  and  would  put  them  back.  They 
are  ignorant,  and  believe  that  we  would  pass  such  laws  that  they  would 
be  worse  off  than  in  slavery ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  ignorant  that 
they  even  believe  that  we  would  put  them  back  into  slavery.  But,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  fears,  which  are  operated  upon  by  such  men  as  I  have 
described,  who  are  anxious  to  get  places,  I  believe  that  they  would  vote 
with  us,  and  that  there  would  not  be  a  ripple  on  the  political  surface. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  your  poll ! — A.  I  really  have  for- 
gotten the  number. 

PROBABLE  I7UMBER  'WHO  DID  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  who  might  most  probably  have 
voted  at  that  time,  who  did  not  vote? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate  it, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  there.  I  am  only  giving  you 
an  estimate ;  I  have  no  data  to  go  upon  except  merely  my  eyesight,  as  to 
the  crowd. 

Q.  Two  hundred  who  did  not  vote  T — A.  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing over  that,  but  I  reckon  it  was  about  that  number.  They  came 
back  after  leaving  and  undoubtedly  would  have  gone  on  with  their 
voting,  but  they  were  approached  by  Mr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Tom  Eichard- 
son,  a  colored  man,  and  others,  who  said  to  them,  <<Go  back,  men! 
I>ont  you  vote ! "  They  could  have  voted  with  perfect  quietude  if  they  had 
chosen.  Three  of  them  did  vote ;  I  kept  the  tally-sheet,  and  three  colored 
republicans  came  up  and  voted  after  that,  and  others  were  urged  to 
come  and  vote«  The  difficulty  was  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  a  matter  of 
accident  such  as  might  occur  anywhere,  not  intentional  at  all,  and  the 
death  of  the  colored  man  was  purely  accidental. 
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ABOUT  MR.  STILES  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  vote!— 
A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  undoubtedly  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  unquestionably 
that  no  harm  would  have  befallen  them. 

Q.  Is  not  Mr.  E.  H.  Stiles  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Claiborne  County  as  an  honest  and  honorable  manf — A.  By  the  white 
menf 

Q.  I  will  just  put  that  question  to  you :  Is  he  not  regarded  as  an  honest 
and  honorable  man  by  the  majority  of  the  white  citizens  of  Claiborne 
County  ! — A .  I  answer  emphatically,  no !  I  will  give  myself  as  one  that 
don't  regard  him  as  such.  It  is  a  very  persona^  answer;  I  am  called 
upon  to  statie  it,  but  I  am  loath  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Was  he  the  prosecuting  attorney  ot  that  district? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  made  a  very  good  one,  too  ;  a  much  better  one  than  the  demo- 
crats have  elected. 

Q.  Was  he  not,  in  your  judgment,  an  honest,  capable  oflScer  ! — A.  Of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know  nothing  reflecting  upon  his  admin- 
istration as  district  attorney,  except  his  constant  leaning  toward  repub- 
licans whenever  they  were  involved  in  their  rascalities  ;  I  never  could 
get  an  indictment  against  them  before  the  grand  juries  that  he  coo- 
trolled.  With  that  exception,  I  regarded  him  as  a  very  caijable  officer, 
much  more  capable  than  the  democrat  that  has  been  elected,  for  that 
matter. 

Q.  Did  he  not  discharge  his  duties  impartially  while  district  attorney, 
and  prosecute  malefactors  without  regard  to  party  affiliations? — A.  I 
said,  sir,  that  so  far  as  the  administration  of  his  office  as  district  attorney 
was  concerned  I  know  nothing  against  it  except  the  mere  fact  that  I 
could  not  get  indictments  against  certain  parties,  these  radicfils,  before 
the  colored  grand  juries,  and  he  controlled  the  grand  juries.  Otherwise 
than  that  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  not  prosecute  malefactors  without  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tion?— A.  He  did,  sir;  in  my  county  assuredly.  I  have  heard  com- 
l)laiuts  in  other  counties.    • 

Q.  Did  not  the  people  of  Claiborne  County,  without  regard  to  party, 
liave  confidence  in  his  integrity  as  an  officer  and  man  ? — A.  As  a  man, 
not  as  much  as  you  could  put  in  a  thimble. 

Q.  As  an  officer?— A.  Ko,  sir;  Chief  Justice  Peyton  tells  me  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  duplicity. 

Q.  1  am  not  speaking  of  Chief- Justice  Peyton's  opinion  :  have  not  the 
people  of  Claiborne  County,  without  regard  to  party,  faith  in  his  integ- 
rity as  an  officer  and  as  a  man  ? — A.  As  an  officer,  as  far  as  Claiborne 
County  is  concerned,  I  think  that  he  did  discharge  his  duties.  As  to 
his  integrity  as  a  man,  we  have  no  faith  there,  sir — the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Claiborne  County.  They  have  kind  feelings,  though*,  for  the 
young  man,  and  think  that  he  made  a  great  error. 

STILES  TUENED  HIS  BACK  ON  HIS  PEOPLE. 

They  have  no  faith  in  the  honor  of  any  man  who  could  turn  his  back 
upon  his  people  with  his  record,  and  go  over  to  the  radical  party  for  the 
sake  of  getting  office. 

We  do  not  honor  him,  because  of  his  affiliation  with  these  negroes; 
we  do  not  honor  him,  because  of  his  duplicity.  He  led  some  of  my  friends 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  even  coming  here  to  testify. 

I  am  giving  you  now  the  impression  of  the  people  in  regard  to  these 
things;  not  my  own  individual  impression  merely,  but  what  I  have  gath- 
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ered  from  the  general  public  in  regard  to  tbis  man.  They  feel  kindly 
disposed  toward  him  ;  they  pity  him  ;  he  was  young  when  he  made  those 
errors,  and  we  certainly  regret  it,  but  we  have  no  respect  for  the  man  as 
a  man  at  all ;  not  only  because  of  his  pretending  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
the  negroes  merely  to  accept  office  and  get  it,  but  because  of  his  public 
and  notorious  intercourse  with  those  people,  and  his  affiliation  with  the 
lowest  of  negroes,  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  white  radicals,  and  all  of  that ; 
and  we  believe  that  a  man  like  that  gets  tainted,  and  we  haven't  that 
ron^'Ience  you  suggest  in  him  as  a  man. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Stiles's  dui)licity  in  reference  to  his  com- 
ing before  this  committee;  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Stiles  first  learned  of 
the  ]»reseuce  of  this  committee  in  this  place  when  he  was  in  Yicksburg 
on  business  ? — A.  1  heard  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  lledpath  had 
telegrai>hed  him  from  Washington  City  to  be  here;  I  heard  that  he 
had  a  dispatch  to  be  here  long  beforehand.  Mr.  Stiles  was  out  in  the 
country  taking  some  testimony  about  the  time  you  gentlemen  came 
down  ;  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where,  but  1  think  at  Yicksburg. 

Q.  Then  there  may  hfive  been  no  dui>licity  there? — A.  I  know  nothiyg 
about  that ;  1  was  only  told  that  he  was  leaving  the  impression  up  in 
Claiborne  County  that  he  did  not  wish  to  come  here  to  state  so  and  so, 
and  yet  he  is  here  as  a  willing  witness  to  state  lacts  that  are  not  facts. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  subpoenaed  before  this  committee? — 
A.  I  heard  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Stiles  has  testified  to  before  this  commit- 
tee?— A.  1  know  something  of  it,  sir;  you  asked  me  questions  based 
upon  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  testimony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  read  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  1  have  not  heard  it  read. 

TTHY   WITNESS  WOULD  HAVE    SHOT  ANY  NEGRO    WITH    THE    IMPRES- 
SION HE  HAD   WHEN  HE   STARTED. 

Q.  Mr.  Yertner,  when  you  left  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election 
did  you  run  toward  the  telegraph-office  with  a  pistol  in  your  hand  ? — A. 
I  ran  in  that  direction,  but  1  did  not  go  there  immediately ;  I  went  there 
about  four  or  five  minutes  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  your  pistol  that  morning? — A.  When  1  jumped  up  1 
fired  it  off. 

Q.  ^Vhy  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  Because  I  was  under  the  impression 
from  what  we  heiird  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  a  certain  place 
where  they  had  their  arms  stored,  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  had 
I  been  present  in  that  crowd,  with  the  impression  1  had  when  I  started, 
I  would  have  shot  any  negro  that  I  met  going  that  way. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  with  a  gun  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  brought  my  gun  out  as  did  the  others  after  that  occurrence. 

Q.  Were  the  arms  in  the  town  collected  the  evening  prior  to  the 
election  and  deposited  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  hall  ? — A.  1  would  not  say 
whether  they  were  or  not.  They  were,  however,  stored  in  a  building 
on  the  public  street,  a  store  that  was  not  occupied.  They  were  stored 
there  in  case  they  might  be  needed. 

ABOUT  THE  CANNON  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  the  democrats  had  a  cannon 
on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  1  think  that  had  been  sent  off;  they 
had  it  daring  the  campaign,  but  I  think  it  had  been  sent  off  before  the 
election.    It  may  have  been  there,  though,  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  And  loaded  with  buck-shot  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  such  fact  at  all. 
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WHITE  REPUBLICANS  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stiles  the  only  known  and  avowed  white  republican  at 
the  polls  in  Port  Gibson  during  the  day  of  election  T — A.  Well,  sir, 
there  was  another  man  Toted  who  was  called  a  republican. 

Q.  An  avowed,  and  known  as  a  prominent,  republican  ! — A.  It  was 
Mr.  McCready.  He  is  a  storekeeper ;  but  I  don't  think  that  he  mixes 
very  generally  with  them,  so  that  he  might  not  deserve  the  appellation. 
He  is  a  recent  comer  from  Indiana  or  somewhere.  He  is  after  negro 
custom,  and  affiliates  with  them. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stiles  armed  or  not  f — A.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say, 
but  he  goes  armed  always. 

Q.  On  that  day,  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  armed  or  not  f — A.  I  could 
not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  You  saw  no  arms  on  him  on  that  day  ? — A.  IS'o,  sir;  I  saw  none, 
and  he  could  not  have  seen  mine  unless  I  had  drawn  it. 

NO  REPUBLICAN  NEGROES  EXHIBIT  ARMS. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  republican  negroes  exhibiting  any  arms  on  tho 
day  of  the  election  ! — A.  No.  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  saw  any  arms  ex- 
hibited. A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  saw  them  with  pistols,  and  this 
company  that  came  up  I  was  told  all  had  clubs  when  they  first  came  in 
the  town.  They  were  put  away  soon  afterward,  and  they  didn't  have 
them  when  I  saw  them.  Other  gentlemen  said  that  they  saw  them  with 
side-arms. 

ABOUT  STILES  AGAIN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  proposition  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Stiles,  and 
did  you  hear  any  prominent  democrat  say  that  if  Mr.  Stiles  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  he  would  leave  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  that  oar 
people  never  meditated  any  violence  toward  Mr.  Stiles.  We  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  weak  brother,  and  although  he  affiliates  with  the  ne- 
groes, he  has  not  controlled  them  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Stiles  is  kindly 
thought  of  by  the  people,  while  he  is  not  respected.  I  bear  him  no  ill- 
will  myself,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  him,  1  am  free  to  say  to  you. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  when  Mr.  Stiles  arose  to  address  the  meeting,  cry 
out, "  Where  is  that  committee?" — A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  speech 
as  that. 

Q.  Well,  anything  of  that  character,  substantially  f — A.  I  recollect 
nothing  of  that  kind,  but  I  recollect  just  about  the  time  they  were 
speaking — I  don't  think  Mr.  Stiles  had  spoken  at  the  time — of  my  say- 
ing something  out  loud,  but  nothing  of  a  violent  nature  at  all,  for  I  had 
never  meditated  it ;  but  1  recollect— just  on  my  mind  there  is  some- 
thing, but  1  don't  really  remember  it.  If  the  circumstances  were  brought 
to  me,  and  my  mind  refreshed,  I  might  perhaps  remember  what  I  said. 
I  know  nothing  of  any  statement  of  a  violent  nature. 

HOW  STILES  BAN  IN  BATTLE. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  was  Stiles  in  the  confederate  army,  as  you 
understand  ? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  in  the  army  about  three 
years.    I  state  this  from  reputation,  sir ;  I  was  not  there  myself. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  one  battle  he  did  not  behave  well. — A. 
That  is  what  I  heard  ;  that  he  ran.  It  was  talked  about  generally  after 
the  war,  in  1866. 

WHY   WITNESS  DID  NOT  ENLIST  AT  ALL. 

Q.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  you  went  North  and  remained 
North  until  the  war  was  over  ? — A.  Some  two  or  three  years  prior  to 
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the  war  I  weut  to  CaliforDia  and  selected  it  as  a  home,  and  left  my 
mother  and  sister  ont  there,  and  eventually  persnaded  my  brother 
to  go  there  and  make  a  visit  and  see  how  he  would  like  California : 
and  it  was  about  the  time  he  came  out  that  the  war  broke  out.  1 
left  there  and  came  East  for  the  purpose  of  going  South  myself  and 
attending  to  the  settlement  of  some  property.  My  mother  desired  that 
I  should  return,  and  in  case  any  of  us  bad  to  go  that  he  should.  After 
remaining  East  some  time,  and  not  being  able  to  settle  up  matters  as  I 
wanted  to,  I  retume<l  to  California. 

WITNESS   DEFINES  WHAT  HE  MEANS  BY  HIS  COUNTRY. 

I  sympathized  very  deeply  with  my  country,  and  I  would  have  thrown 

my  lot  with  her,  although  my  feelings  were  opposed  to  slavery 

Q.  By  your  countrj'  you  mean  the  Southern  States  T — Al  Yes,  Eir. 

LARGE  AR3IED  BODIES  REALLY    NECESSARY  TO  ENABLE  DEMOCRATS 

TO  HEAR  REPUBLICAN  SPEECHES. 

Q.  Ton  have  stated  that  you  and  the  300  or  350  men,  democrats,  who 
attended  the  republican  barbecue  on  the  day  that  you  have  mentioned 
at  Port  Gibson  had  heard  that  the  republican  speakers  were  making 
violent  and  incendiary  speeches,  and  you  went  out  there  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  they  said  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  really  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  said 
that  350  men,  armed  as  you  have  stated,  should  go  out  there  to  hear 
them  t — A.  I  didn't  state  that  all  of  them  were  armed. 

Q.  No ;  not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is 
whether  you  could  not  have  ascertained  what  those  speakers  would  say 
without  so  many  of  you  going  out  upon  the  ground  to  hear  them  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  for  this  reason,  that  our  people  were  in  that  condition  that  they 
just  felt  afraid  to  move  except  in  respectable  bodies,  and  we  would  not 
have  gotten  it  from  their  own  men ;  and  we  therefore  went  in  that  way. 
They  would  not  subject  themselves  to  be  overawed  as  a  few  men  would 
be  in  such  a  meeting. 

Q.  If  a  committee  of,  say  a  dozen  competent  and  discreet  gentlemen, 
like  yourself,  had  gone  out  there  and  listened  to  these  speeches,  do  you 
not  think  that  that  armed  force  would  have  taken  your  report  of  the 
character  of  the  speeches  made  t — A.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  I  would  not 
have  gone  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  only  way,  then,  that  you  would  go  would  be  in  a  large  body  of 
armed  men  ? — A.  I  didn't  state  that ;  all  of  them  were  not  armed ;  I 
didn't  state  that  they  were  armed ;  I  stated  that  I  saw  some  armed  that 
I  knew,  and  that  some  others  were  not  armed.  I  saw  arms  on  them  on 
the  day  of  the  parade. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  your  object  in  going  out  there  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  our  ob- 
ject in  going. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  ascertained  what  they  would  say  without 
going  out  in  so  large  a  body  t — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  could,  sir.  We 
could  not  have  gotten  the  men  that  would  have  gone ;  they  would  have 
been  subjected  to  so  much  that  was  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  these 
things  bring  on  personal  collisions,  and  those  matters  would  have  be- 
come instantly  a  race  issue;  and  if  one  of  these  negroes  had  insulted  one  of 
those  men,  then  there  would  be  difficulty,  and  we  proposed  to  place  our- 
selves in  no  such  position.  There  was  an  excitable  state  of  feeling,  and 
the  negroes  had  expressed  themselves  that  we  were  in  their  power. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  not  have  ascertained  without  going  out  in  so 
large  a  body  ! — A.  It  is  possible  that  it  could  have  been  done,  but  I 
could  not  have  gotten  the  men  to  have  gone  there  of  our  class. 
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DEMOCRATIC  PAETY  ORGANIZED  ON  THE  \rHITE-LINE  POLICY. 

Q.  You  bave  stated  that  in  Claiborne  County  tbe  democratic  party 
was  organized  strictly  on  a  wbite-line  policy  If — A.  That  is,  that  we 
would  not  vote  for  negroes  for  office. 

STRANGE  TO  SAY  IT  ELECTS  A  NEGRO   TO  OFFICE. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  it  was  so  stated  in  the  constitu- 
tion ot  your  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  strictly  so.  I  think  it  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  Claiborne  County  club,  although,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
a  negro  who  has  always  affiliated  with  the  democratic  party,  and  a  very 
respectable  man,  elected  to  office  in  his  beat  by  one  of  the  clubs  organ- 
ized under  that  policy. 

ABOUT   STILES  AND   HIS   TESTI3I0NY. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Y'ou  were  asked  as  to  whether  you  had  heard  Mr.  Stiles's  testi- 
mony, which,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have 
done ;  but  had  vou  a  conversation  with  him  since  vou  arrived  here  ou 
the  subject  of  his  testimony  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  substantially  what  he  had  testified,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  previous  to  your  testifying? — A.  Y'es,  sirj  he  suggested 
to  me  to  read  over  his  testimony. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  been  called  upon  to  state  your  opinion  of  this  man, 
Stiles;  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  has  been  done  by  you  with  regret  or 
not  ? — A.  With  great  regret ;  1  stated  that  my  relations  toward  him  are 
those  of  kind  feeling.    1  have  no  respect  for  him,  1  am  free  to  confess. 

niS  RECORD  UAS  BEEN   CLEAR   AS  AN  OFFICER. 

Ue  has  conducted  his  office  in  Claiborne  County,  so  far  as  1  know, 
without  any  reproach.  The  only  reproach  I  have  is  that  my  efforts  to 
bring  those  scoundrels  and  thieves  to  justice  for  things  that  they  had 
done  in  direct  violation  of  law  were  without  avail,  and  I  charge  that 
upon  him ;  but  I  may  be  wrong  in  that.  In  Claiborne  County,  as  far  as 
1  know,  his  record  has  been  clean  as  an  officer;  but  as  a  gentleman  and 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  standing,  I  could  not  say  that.  He  does  not 
have  the  good  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  white  people  of  my  county. 
As  to  the  black  people,  it  is  a  good  badge  when  a  man  has  these  vices. 


JOHN  T.  HAERINGTON— CLAY  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
John  T.  Harrington  sworn  and  examined. 

personal  STATE3IENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name? — Answer.  John  T.  Harrington. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside!— A.  In  Clay  County. 

Q.  At  what  place  in  Clay  County  do  you  live  ? — A.  In  the  country, 
about  25  miles  west  of  West  Point. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  or  pursuit  ? — A.  1  am  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  ? — A,  Thirty  years. 

Q.  Where  has  been  your  residence  during  that  time? — A.  In  Missis- 
sippi all  the  time,  in  this  county  and  adjoining  counties. 
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Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  the  State? — A.  No,  sir;  a  native  of  South 
Carolina. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  bere  ? — A.  Forty  years. 

WHY  HE  STOPPED   HIS  CANVASS. 

Q.  AVbere  were  you  last  auturnn  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  In  the  main 
part  of  the  canvass  I  was  county  superintendent,  and  was  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  my  official  duties  generally  at  West  Point,  and  I  went  around 
to  other  parts  of  the  county  when  the  canvass  commenced.  1  was  su- 
perintendent of  education.  After  the  canvass  commenced  it  soon  be- 
came very  hot  on  the  democratic  side,  and  throughout  West  Point.  W^e 
bad  no  republicfins  who  could  meet  them  in  debate,  and  they  challenged 
us  to  send  out  speakers.  They  sent  so  many  requests  to  me  that  I  did 
tell  them  that  I  would  go  and  meet  them  in  debate,  and  I  debated  with 
them  until  I  was  advised  by  my  brother,  who  was  chancery  clerk — he 
informed  me  that  I  had  better  desist  from  going  to  the  debates,  that  my 
life  was  threatened,  and  I  could  not  live  to  go  to  the  debate  that  day. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  give  you  any  evidence  for  his  opinion,  or  any 
fact  in  support  of  it  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  a  certain  meeting  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  where  I  was  to  meet  them,  where  I  would  have  met  them, 
my  brother  let  me  know  that  they  were  there  in  arms,  a  number  of 
armed  men,  and  that  they  were  making  threats,  and  that  when  I  went 
there  be  thought  they  would  kill  me,  and  that  I  had  better  not  go. 

YOXTNG  MEN  THREATEN  HDI. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  at  any  meetings  you  did  attend  ? — A. 
At  the  republican  meetings  there  were  not  any  disturbances,  nor  at  the 
meetings  at  which  we  debated.  They  had  a  democratic  meeting  at 
West  Point  on  Thursday  prior  to  election,  at  which  there  were  some 
disturbances,  and  at  which  there  was  some  shooting,  and  one  or  two  men 
wounded,  but  I  did  not  see  it.    I  heard  the  guns.    1  did  not  see  it  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  in  West  Point,  but  did  not  go  to  it. 
I  was  there,  but  did  not  go  where  they  were  shooting.  That  was  a 
democratic  meeting  at  which  they  had  fighting.  In  the  evening  they  had 
quite  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  law  as  to  a  point  of  legislation,  and  I 
was  down  at  the  hotel  and  consulted  the  district  attorney,  Major  Whit- 
field. He  was  district  attorney.  He  advised  as  to  the  law,  and  I  went 
down  to  see  him,  and  he  sent  me  up  to  my  office  to  get  some  law-books 
among  others.  And  on  the  way  three  young  men  from  West  Point  were 
waylaying  me,  I  thought ;  at  least,  1  went  up  on  the  opposite  side  ot 
the  street.  I  could  not  tell  them  at  a  distance.  I  have  ophthalmia,  and 
cannot  tell  one  man  from  another  if  he  is  very  far  off.  I  saw  these  three 
young  men  suddenly  turn  and  walk  up,  say  \00  feet  across  the  street; 
at  least  that  is  the  width  of  the  street.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
exactly  they  walked.  I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling,  and  I  passed  on.  I  went  on  the  street, 
and  the  three  young  men  hallooed  "Halt!''  as  they  came  close  to  me. 
The  first  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  street ;  the  second  came  about 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  across  the  street,  and  the  other  one  came 
close  to  me  and  says,  ".  Do  you  go  to  your  hole  and  do  yon  stay  there* 
Do  you  go  to  Hamp  Harrington's."  "Go  to  your  hole  and  stay  there." 
That  was  what  they  said  first.  "And  if  you  come  upon  these  streets 
any  more,  it  will  be  at  your  expense."    Shall  I  tell  what  succeeded  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  '  As  I  before  said,  I  was  superintendent  of  education,  and 
the  next  morning  I  was  to  meet  Judge  Bradshaw,  and  we  were  to  discuss 
this  point  of  dispute  before  the  board  of  registration.    Well,  I  was  now  tor- 
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bidden  to  go  upon  the  streets,  and  I  went  oat  with  great  hesitation,  bat 
I  thought  I  would  make  the  venture  the  next  morning.  Bo  1  went  the 
next  morning  at  S  o'clock,  and  before  I  got  there  a  negro,  who  was  cir- 
cuit clerk  of  our  county,  came  running  to  me  with  tears  on  his  face  and 
says,  <'  There  is  going  to  be  bloodshed ;  innocent  blood.  I  know  you 
have  done  no  harm.''  I  said,  "  What  is  it  about!"  but  he  would  not  tell 
me  anything  about  it.  He  came  from  a  meeting  of  democrats;  the 
same  place  where  they  had  waylaid  me  the  day  before.  I  went  in  the 
c^ce  of  the  supervisor  of  registration,  and  as  soon  as  I  went  in  there 
the  clerk  said  to  me,  said  he,  ^^I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  for  you  to  be  here." 
He  would  not  indicate  anything,  and  that  was  all  he  said.  I  then  went 
downstairs  into  my  office  and  walked  out  the  back  door,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  they  intended  to  execute  the  threat  or  only  to  bluff  me. 

A  CANDIDATE  FORCED  TO  BESION. 

And  I  went  back  to  my  brother's  and  told  the  servants,  "I  will  go  to  the 
back  building,"  and  if  there  were  any  demonstrations  of  violence  to  let 
me  know.  1  had  not  been  there  more  than  ten  minutes  before  there 
came  along  a  colored  man,  who  said  the  young  men  on  the  street  were 
hunting  for  me,  and  called  for  me  to  run.  I  then  went  back  to  the  bushes 
and  staid  until  dinner ;  and  at  dinner  I  came  up  the  back  way  to  my 
brother's ;  and  while  at  dinner  two  of  these  young  men  came  across  the 
yard  and  walked  backward  and  forward  with  their  pistols.  It  was  not 
more  than  ten  steps,  but  I  could  see  it  as  well  as  the  others.  I  saw  them, 
and  could  see  them  looking  at  their  arms,  and  they  inquired  for  me. 
Col.  Frank  Petty  told  them  I  was  not  there;  but  these  two  came 
and  inquired  up  there.  He  was  meeting  me  there  in  relation  to  the 
tickets.  They  drove  him  back  and  would  not  let  him  come  in.  He  was 
candidate  for  the  board  of  sui>ervisors,  and  they  made  him  relinquish 
his  candidacy,  and  told  him  if  he  was  found  about  that  place  they  would 
hurt  him.    That  is  what  he  told  me  afterward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  resign  his  candidacy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  did.  These  men  went  and  took  their  stand  where  I  could  see  them. 
They  staid  there  some  hours,  I  suppose.  It  seemed  a  good  while  to  me. 
This  was  prior  to  the  election  on  Thursday.  On  Friday,  that  evening, 
I  was  to  meet  my  friends  at  my  sister-in-law's.  They  had  my  brother 
under  arrest  at  the  time  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  With  what  offense  was  he  charged! — A.  They  charged  him  with 
embezzling  warrants.  He  was  chancery  clerk.  They  charged  him  with 
that. 

ALL  THE  BOADS  PICKETED. 

Q.  Under  arrest  by  criminal  process  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  legal  process. 
Then  I  had  a  negro  take  my  horse  back  to  a  certain  place,  and  I  went 
the  back  way  through  the  woods  and  went  to  my  sister-in-law's  that 
night,  twenty -two  miles,  and  I  was  very  much  exhausted.  It  took  me 
all  night  to  get  there,  and  the  roads  were  guarded,  it  was  said.  Parties 
came  to  me  and  told  me  the  roads  were  guarded.  In  fact,  they  sent 
an  order  to  have  tickets  here,  and  a  colored  man  whom  they  sent  for 
the  tickets  they  stopped  on  the  road  and  searched  him;  and  the  letter 
he  had  hid  in  the  bottom  of  his  shoe,  and  they  did  not  find  the  letter. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  you  intend  to  get  here  ?— A.  Tickets  for  the  elec- 
tion, the  congressional  and  State  elections — for  all  the  elections  that 
were  to  come  off  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding,  and  they  stopped  him 
and  turned  him  back,  and  told  him  that  all  the  roads  were  picketed, 
and  they  could  not  pass  any  one.  Well,  there  were  parties  inquir- 
ing for  me,  and  I  took  to  the  woods  and  went  out  till  I  got  out  of  the 
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range  of  those  pickets.  In  that  way  I  would  get  by,  aud  they  did  not 
saspect  I  got  the  tickets  in  that  way  and  carried  them  out.  My  wife  had 
been  away  that  day  and  returned  home  just  at  dark,  and  three  meu  who 
had  been  searching  for  me  and  they  had  lost  sight  of  me.  They  had  been 
searching  and  went  to  Palo  Alto,  and  they  went  on  by  to  Barr's,  three 
miles  from  my  house,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  whether  I  was  at  home  or 
not,  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  me  to  compromise  the  election.  That  was 
the  expression.  They  could  "compromise^  if  they  could  see  me;  and  they 
called  for  their  dinners  and  their  horses  to  be  fed.  They  were  all  armed. 
They  did  hardly  expect  I  would  be  at  home,  and  consequently  they 
would  not  go  over  to  my  house  until  night.  So  just  between  twilight 
and  dark  in  the  deep  dusk,  as  my  wife  rode  up  in  the  buggy  they  rode 
up  and  they  asked  her  if  I  was  at  home,  and  she  told  them  that  1  was 
not.  *'  Where  is  he  V  they  asked.  She  said  she  did  not  know  where 
1  was  then.  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  him  P  she  said.  They  said 
they  understood  his  family  was  very  sick  and  they  came  here  to  see  if 
be  was  sick  and  to  say  that  his  brother  is  in  great  distress,  and  that 
they  came  here  to  get  me  to  go  to  West  Point  to-night. 

They  first  said  to  Barr  that  they  came  to  compromise  the  election,  and 
now  they  told  my  wife  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  West  Point  that  night  to 
see  aboat  my  brother.  I  knew  all  about  it.  She  told  them  I  was  not  there 
and  had  not  been  at  home  since  Sunday.  "  You  say  he  is  not  here,"  they 
said.  "Now,  let  us  tell  you  if  you  will  bring  him  out  we  won't  hurt 
him,"  they  said.  She  had  asked  their  names  at  tirst  and  they  would  not 
tell  their  names,  and  she  wanted  to  know  who  they  were,  and  then  they 
whispered  and  consulted  a  little  and  said,  "  Let's  tell  her."  And  they 
told  who  they  were,  and  they  said  they  would  not  hurt  me  if  I  would 
come  out  and  go  with  them  to  West  Point.  She  said,  "  I  tell  you  he  is 
not  here,  and  I  am  not  a  person  who  tells  lies,  and  I  do  not  like  men  to 
come  here  and  talk  that  way.  I  don't  wish  to  be  insulted  in  my 
yard."  "  Well "  said  they,  "  we  will  stay  all  night  if  you  will  take  us.'^ 
My  wife  replied,  "  I  never  ask  gentlemen  to  stay  all  night  when  my 
husband  is  absent."  And  my  little  boy  said  to  her,  **  We  can  take 
care  of  them,"  and  she  said  nothing ;  and  they  then  said  they  could 
stay  in  the  woods,  they  supposed ;  and  they  turned  and  went  to 
the  back  of  my  field,  and  as  they  went  riding  around  the  lot  they 
met  an  old  darky,  a  colored  man  who  lives  with  me,  and  they  hailed 
him  and  said,  *'Who  are  you!"  And  he  says,  "Reuben  Green;"  aud 
they  asked,  "Where  do  you  live!"  "With  Dr.  Harrington,"  he  re- 
pli^.  "Where  is  he?"  they  inquired.  He  said,  "1  don't  know;  he 
hasn't  been  home  since  last  Sunday."  "Ah,  are  you  sure  he  has  not 
been  home  since  last  Sunday!"  rather  sharply,  he  said.  "  No,  sir,"  he 
replied ;  "he  ain't  been  here."  "  Well,  yon  can  go  on,"  they  said,  and  he 
went  on  and  left  them  behind  my  lot.  ^  I  have  one  neighbor  to  whom 
they  went  in  about  an  hour.    He  thinks  and  says  it  was  about  an  hour. 

They  went  to  his  house  and  told  him  they  wanted  him  to  direct  them 
across  this  bad  swamp,  and  they  had  been  to  see  me  and  I  was  not  at 
home,  and  they  went  off.  I  went  back  to  West  Point  that  night;  the 
Saturday  night  previous  to  election  I  went  back  to  West  Point.  The 
next  day  they  were  searching  awhile,  for  runners  came  and  told  me  so. 
I  was  to  dispense  tickets.  One  came  in  and  told  me  he  had  to  go  through 
the  woods;  that  he  could  not  pass  on  account  of  the  roads  being  pick- 
eted, and  he  had  to  slip  in,  and  I  dispensed  the  tickets  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning.  At  W'est  Point  I  could  see  parties  riding  around 
all  day,  seeming  to  be  searching,  aud  inquiry  was  being  made  constantly 
as  to  my  whereabouts,  but  no  one  informed  them,  and  they  could  not  get 
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any  iuformation.  On  Sauday  night,  as  there  seemed  to  be  such  an  in- 
terest and  anxiety  to  get  hold  ot  me,  I  concluded  again  to  retreat,  and  I 
went  to  my  father's;  started  after  supper,  and  I  walked  five  miles  through 
the  woods  after  night,  to  avoid  the  pickets.  I  had  sent  and  found  there 
were  pickets,  and  I  went  five  miles,  knocking  around  through  the  woods 
with  my  horse.  I  then  went  to  my  father's  that  night,  and  staid  there 
until  after  the  election ;  was  not  at  the  election  at  all.  Parties  came  to 
me  and  told  me — my  wife's  son  came  to  me  and  told  me — that  the  demo- 
crats had  told  him  if  I  went  to  the  election  they  would  kill  me.  Then 
Keuben  Gruen  says  the  president  of  a  club,  on  the  day  of  election,  said 
in  that  place  that,  while  he  was  in  favor  of  peace,  if  I  came  to  that  place 
he  would  order  his  men  to  hang  me  right  up  on  one  of  these  limbs.  I 
had  seen  them  run  Major  Point  away,  made  him  quit  West  Point,  and 
seen  so  much  of  their  demonstrations,  I  knew  that  they  would  kill  me. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  their  running  Major  Point  away  !— 
A.  They  got  up  a  riot  between  two  individuals — two  republicans — not 
large  either;  but  he  attempted  to  kill  one  of  the  leading  democrats— 
to  shoot  him — and  they  got  a  riot  up  in  consequence  of  that,  and  they 
came  around  in  the  court-house  and  they  said  they  were  searching  for 
radicals,  and  were  going  to  clean  up  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur? — A.  A  few  days  before  the  election — I  think 
about  two  weeks  before  the  election.  A  few  days  before  the  election 
Petty  was  in  the  court-house  yard,  and  the  democrats  came  there. 

Q.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  shooting  f — A.  ^o,  sir;  he  never  was.  He 
was  a  negro  and  candidate  for  sherifl'.  He  happened  to  be  out,  and 
they  inquired  for  me;  but  I  was  not  present.  I  had  suddenly  stepped 
to  the  backhouse,  and  heard  everything  and  seen  everything;  and  when 
they  came  up  there  there  were  some  thirtyor  forty,  and  some  of  them 
said  something  to  him ;  and  the  latter  said  let  him  alone,  that  he  was 
a  peace-officer,  and  not  to  interrupt  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  one  who  warned  you  before  the  discussion, 
when  you  went  to  have  the  discussion  as  to  the  legislation.  Was  this 
the  same  man  I — A.  No,  sir;  this  man  was  at  work  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  What  was  tne  name  of  the  man  who  told  you  it  was  not  safe! — 
A.  Mr.  White. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ?— A.  He  had  been  a  republi- 
can, but  he  acted  afterward  entirely  with  the  democratic  party,  I  think. 
He  acted  in  that  interest  in  every  particular.  I  think  he  claims  to  be 
a  democrat. 

WITNESS  TO  BE  HANGED  IF  HE  MADE  ANOTHER  RADICAL  SPEECH. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  recall  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion of  any  importance? — A.  Well,  I  might  perhaps  say  that  individuals^ 
leading  men  in  the  community,  some  of  them,  and  great  democrats^ 
upon  my  making  a  speech  at  Palo  Alto,  after  making  a  speech,  one  of 
them  came  to  me  and  said  that  that  was  the  damdest  radical  speech  he 
had  ever  heard.  He  said  that  he  never  had  heard  such  a  radical  speech 
as  that.  I  saw  him  again  at  West  Point,  and  he  says,  ^'I  am  one  of  ten 
that  has  agreed  to  hang  you  if  you  ever  make  another  such  a  speech.'^ 
They  had  agreed  in  a  democratic  convention,  as  respectable  democrats 
as  there  are  in  the  county,  and  four  of  them  volunteered  to  hang  me 
immediately  wherever  I  could  be  found,  if  they  could  get  ten.  But  they 
could  not  get  the  number,  and,  consequently,  did  not  put  the  matter  ia 
execution.  A  few  days  after  the  election  1  was  on  my  way  to  my  office 
and  I  met  Dr.  Townsend,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  democrats  in  my 
county,  and  we  had  a  little  conversation,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
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on  the  day  of  election  I  would  not  have  been  hurt;  that  they  had  the 
thin^  fixed.  "  We  knew  that  the  nepn^oes  would  vote  as  we  wanted 
them ;  hut  if  they  had  gotten  you  at  any  time  previous  to  that  for  a 
week  they  would  have  used  you."  He  meant  kill  me,  of  course.  He 
then  said  that  they  had  no  ill-will  against  me  individually,  and  when 
they  had  accomplished  their  political  objects  they  would  not  have  hurt 
me,  and  I  might  have  gone  to  the  election.  I  said,  ^^  What  was  against 
mef  and  he  said,  "They  thought  you  was  the  managing  talent  of  the 
party,  and  on  that  account;  and  we  were  deter miued  to  beat  this  elec- 
tion." 

RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  RACES. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  proportions  of  the  white  and  black  races  in 
your  county t — A.  There  are  two  black  to  one  white;  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that. 

RESULT  OF  LAST  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  republican  majority  was  generally  conceded  to  be  in  the 
county  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  political  campaign? — A 
About  eleven  hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  last  election  in  round  numbers! — A.  About 
six  hundred  democratic  majority. 

Q.  Who  were  elected  to  the  legislature  from  your  county  last  fall! — 
A.  All  whites. 

Q.  To  the  lower  house! — A.  We  had  one  representative  to  the  lower 
house,  and  Mr.  Barry,  senator,  from  our  district. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans  ! — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Who  was  the  republican  nominee! — ^A.  Mr.  Pruett. 

Q.  Was  Barry  elected  senator  last  fall ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ELECTION  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT. 

Q.  What  counties  are  included  in  the  same  senatorial  district  as 
yours  ? — A.  Oktibbeha  and  Lowndes  Counties  make  up  the  district. 

Q.  Prior  to  last  election  were  the  republicans  in  the  majority  in  Oktib- 
beha and  Lowndes! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  majority  in  Lowndes. 
They  gave  a  majority  of  about  800, 1  think,  in  Oktibbeha,  and  about 
2,500  in  Lowndes. 

Q.  Is  Barry  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  So  that  a  democratic  senator  was  elected  in  that  district,  Mr. 
Barry,  and  a  member  of  the  house  from  your  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

INTIMIDATION  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  republican  voters,  partic 
ularly  the  colored  republican  voters,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
secure,  whether  or  not  they  would  be  injured  in  their  person  or  property 
by  the  democrats! — A.  They  were  in  the  most  intense  fear  and  appre- 
hension. They  expected  they  would  be  killed,  numbers  of  them,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  did  not  go  to  the  election  at  all. 

Q.  On  account  of  that  fear  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  threatenings  that 
they  had  received. 

A  NICE  MAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  RUNS   OFF   HIS    LABORERS  FOR   VOTING 

REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  nature  generally,  as  you  understand  it,  of  the 
threats  that  were  made  against  the  colored  republicans  by  the  demo- 
crats.— A.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  most  of  them  were,  that  "  if  you 
colored  people  vote  " — I  won't  use  their  rough  language — '*  if  you  vote  the 
republican  ticket  this  time — if  you  do'' — sometimes  they  would  say — 
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'<  you  will  never  come  from  the  election."  Other  times  they  would  say 
that  '*  you  will  never  go  to  the  election,''  and  others  this :  that  **  if  you 
vote  you  will  have  to  leave  my  place ;"  "you  shan't  stay  in  the  country  f 
"you  shan't  be  here  and  vote  us  down."  "  If  you  stay  in  the  country  you 
will  be  killed  if  you  vote  the  republican  ticket;"  and  vast  numbers  were 
discarded  from  their  places  where  they  lived — leading  republicans.  In 
one  instance,  a  democrat,  Mr.  Barr,  a  nice  man  and  a  Christian,  a  good 
man,  I  think,  I  went  to  him  after  he  had  told  two  of  his  best  hands, 
those  men  and  their  families—I  went  to  him  individually 

Q.  After  he  told  them  what  t — A.  After  he  told  them  to  leave  his 
place  for  having  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Barr, 
these  are  good  men ;  they  are  honest  men ;  they  are  the  best  hands  you 
have."  He  says,  "  Yes;  I  hate  to  turn  them  off,  but  my  club  required  it 
of  me,  and  I  have  to  do  it." 

Q.  What  club  did  he  refer  to  f — A.  The  democratic  club,  beat  No.  4, 
and  he  did  run  them  off.    I  know  of  that. 

Q.  How  general  was  that  throughout  your  county! — A.  I  think,  sir, 
it  was  general  all  over  the  county ;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was.  Wherever 
I  have  been — and  I  have  been  almost  all  over  the  county — they  ran  a 
good  many  off;  the  leading  republicans  who  have  had  any  influence  with 
the  colored  people  were  driven  off. 

THREATS  AND  CANNON. 

Q.  What  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  drive  them  off!  How  was  it 
done  generally  ? — A.  They  threatened  them  individually,  in  the  country, 
and  they  got  arms,  as  I  was  told,  I  knew  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  go 
and  see,  and  I  did  not  go  and  see.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  very  healthy 
place  for  me.  But  they  distributed  arms  at  the  precincts;  the  demo- 
crats did.  My  son  in-law  told  me  (he  is  a  democrat)  that  at  Palo  Alto 
they  had  about  two  hundred  guns.  They  said  they  w<»uld  run  the  negroes 
out  who  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket.  But  they  did  not  use  one, 
I  do  not  think.  They  were  taken  out,  because  they  controlled  the  ne- 
groes as  they  pleased,  pretty  much.  I  was  told  of  others,  but  it  is  all 
hearsay.  I  presume  it  is  so ;  they  all  thought  it  was  so.  They  also  bad 
a  cannon.    They  threatened  us  with  cannon. 

Q.  Wliere  did  they  do  that? — A.  During  this  cjinvass  they  carried  a 
cannon  around   with  them   to  every  speaking-place  and  meetings  at 
nights.    They  would  go  out  at  night.    On  one  occasion  they  went  out 
five  miles  from  West  Point  to  one  particular  place,  I  remember,  Sykes 
Chapel.    They  took  out  their  cannon,  and  a  lot  of  whisky  and  tobacco, 
and  told  the  negroes  to  come  and  eat,  chew  tobacco,  and  drink  whisky. 
And  they  took  their  cannon  and  fired  it  again  and  again.    They  got  it 
from  West  Point.    They  told  the  negroes  there  to  come  and  drink  their 
whisky  ;  but  the  negroes  said  they  wanted  them  to  drink  first ;  and  they 
had  to  drink  first,  and  then  the  negroes  drank.    On  various  occasions 
they  carried  that  thing  all  over  the  county,  shooting,  booming  away  all 
over  the  county,  and  bringing  out  their  drums,  and  speaking,  and  done 
everything  of  that  sort  to  create  apprehension  as  to  the  result. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  the  democrats  prior  to  the  last  canvass  to 
carry  cannon  with  them  from  one  place  to  another  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  information  or  otherwise,  where  this  cannon 
was  obtained! — A.  That  was  taken  from  West  Point.  They  had  two. 
They  had  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  canvass,  and  they  got  another.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  got  it  from.  I  heard  it  came  from  Mobile,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  as  a  tact. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  BLACK  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  colored  voters  iu  jour  county  are  democrats! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  tbiuk  there  are  more  than  two  in  a  hundred. 

Q.  Two  voters  in  a  hundred  voters!— A.  That  is  my  opinion.  They 
Bald  I  am  the  best  posted  men  in  the  county,  and  I  think  I  am ;  for  I 
have  attended  to  all  the  clubs  in  every  canvass  in  the  county,  and  organ- 
ized clubs,  and  talked  with  every  leading  republican,  and  talked  with 
the  whites  in  the  county.  Have  had  means  of  knowing  the  state  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  colored  people  as  good  and  as  sure  as  any 
man  in  the  county. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that 
is  a  bi^  calculation ;  a  large  calculation.  We  have  2,200  voters,  and 
there  are  not  40  democrats. 

Q.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  colored  voters  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WHITE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  white  people  in  your  county  are  republi- 
cans!— A.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  very  small;  perhaps 
Dot  any  larger,  hardly  so  large,  as  the  percentage  of  negroes  the  other 
way;  though  there  are  a  great  many  who  came  to  me  privately  and  said 
we  want  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  but  we  cannot  do  it.  Our  fami- 
lies would  beostracised  and  we  would  be  ostracised.  They  have  got  lists 
going  around  all  over  the  county,  taking  a  list  of  every  man  bow  he  is 
going  to  vote,  and  if  they  don't  say  that  he  is  going  to  vote  with  our 
side  they  put  him  down  on  the  negro  side.  ^^  I  could  bear  it  for  myself 
but  not  for  my  family.  I  cannot  vote  for  you,  although  I  think  you  are 
right," 

SOCIAL  OSTRACISM  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  State,  doctor,  generally,  to  what  extent  this  social  ostracism  is 
carried  in  your  county. — A.  To  a  very  full  extent;  as  far  as  it  possibly 
can  be.  They  don't  associate  with  my  family,  or  the  families  of  repub- 
licans. We  have  to  make  what  little  associations  we  have  with  our- 
selves. We  are  perfectly  ostracised  in  every  particular.  A  man  who 
is  a  republican  in  our  county  must  make  up  his  mind  to  all  sorts  of 
ostracism.  After  election  a  man  owed  me  something,  and  he  agreed  to 
pay  me  a  certain  amount  in  corn  each  month;  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  he  goes  to  Eobinson's  and  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  ten  bushels  of  toll -corn  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  and  I  will  pay  the  corn  back  as  soon  as  I  can."  He  says 
**  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  make  that  arrangement."  And  I  sent  for  the 
first  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  my  son  went  there,  and  when  he  found  out 
it  was  for  me,  he  sent  word :  *'  I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  aid  any  lead- 
ing radical  for  love  or  money,  and  I  cannot  let  you  have  any  more  corn 
for  his  benefit."  And  I  got  no  more,  That  is  just  a  business  transac- 
tion. In  my  practice,  where  I  had  once  a  good  practice  before,  they 
have  universally  went  into  some  sort  of  an  understanding  that  they 
would  not  patronize  me  after  that  as  a  physician.  Before  this  I  had  a 
tolerably  respectable  practice.  If  they  had  a  bad  case,  rather  than  die, 
they  would  let  the  radical  doctor  attend  them ;  and  I  am  sometimes 
called  out  in  that  way.  But  my  practice  has  been  pretty  nearly  cut  ott' 
in  that  county.  They  don't  pretend  but  I  am  the  best  physician  they 
can  get  They  give  me  more  credit  for  talent  and  work  than  I  myself 
think  I  deserve  in  that  particular,  both  medically  and  politically,  even 
more  than  I  deserve;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  ostracised  because  I 
am  a  radical. 
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AN  ELECTIONEEEING  ADVENTURE. 

Q.  Are  the  white  men  in  your  county  generally  armed  f — A.  Hardly 
a  man  of  them  for  days  before  the  election,  especially  young  meii,  but 
what  were  armed.    I  started  out  big  before  the  election^  until  this  in- 
formation came  to  my  brother  that  I  would  be  killed  if  I  persisted  ia 
my  debates  with  them  any  further.    I  desisted  from  speaking,  and  I 
made  no  speeches  at  no  place  at  no  time,  but  what  a  number  of  demo- 
crats were  present  and  heard  every  word  I  said.    I  made  no  private 
speeches.    Previous  to  that  time,  in  campaigns  before  that,  I  had  often 
spoken  to  the  clubs — these  colored  clubs — when  there  were  no  democrats 
present ;  but  last  year  I  made  no  speeches  unless  they  were  prci^ent, 
and  a  great  many,  sometimes  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  five  hundred 
democrats.    When  I  desisted,  I  desisted  for  a  week  or  two.    Finally 
there  were  so  many  solicitations  from  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
from  colored  republicans,  and  one  or  two  white  republicans — there  were 
so  many,  that  I  started  a  week  before  the  election  to  go  out  and  make 
a  speech.    In  the  morning  there  at  West  Point,  I  went  early  to  the  stable 
to  get  a  horse.    There  were  two  stables,  and  I  went  to  the  one  I  had 
patronized  before,  and  I  applied  and  asked  if  they  had  a  horse.    He  said, 
'*  Yes;  three  of  the  best  travelers  in  the  country.''  Of  course,  I  thought 
I  would  get  a  horse.  And  he  says,  "The  travelers  are  gone  and  will  uot 
be  back  soon."    Captain  Gay,  who  was  there,  was  a  very  active  man  in 
the  canvass,  and  he  had  heard  that  I  was  going  out  to  make  a  speech, 
perhaps,  and  he  went  immediately  and  had  a  conversation,  and  they 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "We  have  no  horses.    Our  horses  are  all  rode 
down,  and  we  cannot  let  you  have  one;  but  Colonel  Gerdiue  went  out 
last  night  and  has  one  horse;  we  will  let  you  have  that.    He  will  be  in, 
perhaps,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.'' 

I  went,  then,  to  the  other  stable  to  see  what  I  could  do  there,  and  I 
saw  these  men  covered  up,  and  they  came  and  said  I  could  not  get  a 
horse  there.    I  went  back  to  the  first  stable  and  said,  "If  this  horse 
comes  in  an  hour  and  a  half — I  knew  the  gentleman  very  well  there — *'I 
will  take  the  horse."    Said  they,  "  We  will  send  yon  word."    In  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I  think,  they  sent 
me  word  that  the  horse  had  come;  and  as  I  went  out  to  the  stable 
I  saw  two  or  three  tine  horses.     I  then  went  on,  and  he  showed  me 
my  horse;  it  was  a  rough,  raw-boned  horse,  very  rough  horse,  but 
a  good   buggy- horse.      "You  can  have  the  buggy  for  $5,    or  $2M 
for  riding."    I  oft'ered  him  a  dollar  for  the  buggy,  but  he  would  uot 
take  that.    I  olfered  that  to  him  additional  to  the  $2.50,  but  he  would 
not  take  it    They  had  the  horse  bridled  and  I  mounted  him,  and 
as  I  went  off  I  saw  some  young  men  come  for  these  tine  horses,  but  it 
created  no  apprehension  at  that  time.    I  just  thought  about  the  fine 
horses.    I  noticed  that  they  were  fine,  and  they  were  the  same  horses  I 
noticed  before;  and  just  behind  came  a  buggy.    I  was  delayed  some, 
and  I  put  my  horse  under  the  whip,  and  he  was  a  fast  horse,  and  I  went 
at  full  speed ;  bnt  the  men  in  the  buggy  kept  up  with  me  for  several 
miles ;  indeed,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  before  I  began  to  be  very 
apprehensive — before  I  thought  they  were  after  me.     When  we  got> 
about  nine  miles  these  fine  horses  began  to  fag.    They  were  fat,  and  i^ 
w^as  a  very  hot  day  for  that  time  of  year ;  but  mine  was  as  good  as  ever— 
He  seemed  to  gather  strength  as  he  went.    When  I  got  to  Palo  Alto, 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  one  of  the  gentlemen  went  in  and  get  into  tin 
one-horse  buggy  with  the  other  man.    Then  there  were  four  after  im 
and  then  I  began  to  suspect  that  they  meant  some  bloody  work.    Say 
I  to  myself,  after  I  turned  the  corner  a  little,  "  I  will  strike  out 
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rapidly  as*  my  horse  will  go,  and  I  will  see."  It  was  aboat  a  mile  then 
to  a  gate,  and  I  let  my  horse  go  about  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and  when  I 
got  to  the  gate,  just  behind  me  they  came ;  and  I  opened  the  gate  and 
iovited  them  to  come  through  and  shut  the  gate  after  them.  I  was  satis- 
tied  that  they  were  after  me  then.  Well,  they  did  not  commit  any  rude- 
ness, or  say  anything  to  me ;  didn't  talk,  didn't  ask  me  where  I  was  going; 
but  I  saw  their  arms.  There  was  another  gate  about  three  miles  farther. 
**  Now,'' thought  I,  "I  will  give  you  a  race  for  that  gate."  And  I  put  out  for 
three  miles,  and  went  it  in  a  pretty  short  time;  and  when  1  got  there  they 
were  there  with  the  buggy,  and  I  opened  it  again  for  them.  I  was  then 
one  mile  from  Hulkey  Swamp,  which  was  a  very  bad  swamp,  and  there  was 
a  hole  where  I  could  leave  them,  and  where  they  would  get  stuck,  I 
thought,  and  so  I  made  for  that  hole ;  but  beibre  they  got  that  far,  about 
half  a  mile,  they  turned  off  on  the  road,  and  we  separated  in  that  way. 
They  went  the  road  to  Robinson's  mill,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
from  West  Point  I  went  around  the  plantation  through  the  edge  of 
that  swamp,  and  back  up  into  another  road  that  went  to  the  appoint- 
ment, and  there  I  came  across  a  man  going  to  mill,  and  he  went  on  to 
the  mill,  and  when  he  got  there  he  saw  three  men,  and  he  told  them  ha 
had  seen  me,  and  I  had  gone  a  certain  road.  He  told  me  this  after- 
ward. I  went  to  the  appointment,  and  when  I  got  there  to  the  place 
of  speaking,  I  was  not  in  a  very  good  plight  to  talk ;  but  the  republi- 
cans, when  I  got  there,  gave  way  to  let  me  speak ;  and  I  spoke  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  they  came ;  and  about  a  half  an  hour  by  sun  these 
fellows  came  riding  up  while  I  was  speaking.  I  was  mainly  speaking 
that  day  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  canvass;  and  I  mentioned  to 
them  that  I  never  knew,  in  the  history  of  politics,  of  the  republican 
party  doing  what  I  have  seen  done  by  democrats  in  this  canvass,  going 
round  with  tobacco  and  whisky,  treating  the  negroes,  trying  to  secure 
their  votes  in  this  way.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  I 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  as  these  gentlemen  have  done,  (pointing  to 
them.  They  were  before  me  on  the  stand.)  "  You  never  saw  me  carry  a 
bottle  of  whisky  among  a  parcel  of  negroes."  I  was  speaking  about  this 
when  these  gentlemen  came  up,  and  one  says,  '^  Now,  let's  stop  him  right 
there."  Major  Bugg  and  another  man  they  said  not  to  interrupt  me. 
They  spoke  to  him,  and  I  saw  him  speak  back,  but  do  not  know  what  he 
said.  The  republican  candidate  for  sheriff  was  near  enough  to  hear 
what  was  said,  and  they  said,  ''Let  him  goon;  he  has  not  said  anything 
yet  very  offensive."  I  spoke  until  sundown  and  leit  them,  and  they 
never  interrupted  me  at  all. 

NO  ARMINa  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

'  Q.  It  is  claimed  that  the  negroes,  a  great  many  o  fthem,  were  armed! 
— A.  Not  in  our  county.  I  never  heard  that  such  was  the  case  in  my 
county.  I  think  I  have  as  much  influeuce  in  my  county  as  any  man 
in  the  county.  I  have  never  sought  office  at  all,  but  I  have  done  all 
disinterestedly,  all  that  I  have  done  for  them.  I  believe  the  colored  men 
have  confidence  in  me,  more  than  in  any  man  in  the  county.  When  they 
were  threatened  some  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  canvass,  "  We  must 
bave  guns;  they  are  going  to  attack  us  now  and  we  will  shoot  them  " — 
the  democrats,  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass.  I  says,  "  No ;  don't 
:>iie  of  you  go  to  one  of  these  meetings  with  an  arm.  Never  carry  them ; 
jOt  a  gun  nor  a  pistol  about  you  ;  you  can  do  nothing  by  fighting,  and 
roa  must  not  do  it.  If  you  make  a  demonstration  of  that  kind,  you  will 
ertainly  all  be  killed."  Sajs  I,  "Don't  one  of  you  go  armed  at  all." 
Lnd.  there  was  never  any  arms  carried  at  all,  that  I  know  of.    There 
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was  no  disposition  to  fight,  or  for  a  difficulty.    Their  disposition  was  to 
be  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  have  their  rights;  that  wa«  all  they  wanted. 

INTIMIDATION  AND   INTEEFEEENCE  THE  CAUSES  OP  DEMOCEATIO  MA- 
JORITY. 

Q.  State  briefly  what  was  the  cause  of  the  democratic  majority  in 
your  county  last  fall,  or  the  causes! — A.  The  cause  was,  in  my  opinion, 
this  intimidation  and  interference ;  a  good  many  could  not  go  to  the 
election  for  fear  they  would  be  killed.    The  negroes  in  some  places  were 
forced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  a  good  many  of  them  had  their 
tickets  scratched.    If  the  tickets  were  not  destroyed,  and  if  you  send 
for  them  down  at  West  Point,  you  can  see  them  ;  and  you  never  saw 
such  things  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  could  not  read,  and  were  fooled 
out  of  their  votes  in  that  way,  many  of  them.  I  was  not  at  the  election, 
but  I  was  informed  that  in  many  cases  they  were  forced  from  the  polls 
and  were  intimidated ;  and  but  for  that  intimidation  there  woidd  not  be 
ten  democratic  votes  in  the  county  from  the  negroes. 

NO  NEGBO  CONVERTS  TO  DEMOCRACY. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  the  negroes  were 
genuine  converts  to  democracy  that  ftiUf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it 
I  don't  believe  that  there  was  any  conversion,  not  one*  If  it  were  not  to 
involve  parties — a  gentleman — I  could  disclose  some  things.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  or  not.  They  told  me  what  made  them  do  it, 
and  how  they  were  led  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  resigned  your  ofQce ;  you  mean  that  of  super- 
intendent!— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  democrats  seemed  determined  to  have 
the  ofQce.  Once  they  broke  open  my  office  and  held  an  election  there. 
They  had  a  number  of  my  books,  my  records,  there,  and  they  interfered 
with  them  and  scattered  my  papers  all  over  the  house.  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  I  would  get  into  trouble,  and  that  I  had  better  resign. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  individual  who  said  he  would 
turn  off  two  of  his  hands  because  the  club  compelled  him  to  do  it  t — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  J.  M.  Barr.    His  post-office  is  Big  Spring. 

Q.  How  far  from  here  is  it? — A.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  Is  he  a  farmer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  parties  to  this  killing  which  took  place  at 
West  Point,  two  weeks  before  the  election  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was 
not  present.  I  did  not  even  know  the  negro  who  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder. 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  negro's  name. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  shot  him  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  his 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  at  all  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  do  not,  but  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  name  that  shot  the  negro T — A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

THE  RIVAL  TICKETS— ABOUT  SCRATCHING. 

Q.  There  were  two  tickets  in  the  county,  just  a  straight  republican 
ticket  and  a  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  fusion  ticket  t — A.  No  fusion  ticket  in  that  county. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  scratching  you  speak  off — A.  They  were 
scratched  by  putting  on  democrats. 
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Q.  Taking  off  one  Dame  and  putting  on  another  f — A.  Yes,  sir }  on  the 
repoblican  ticket,  not  the  democratic. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  done! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  boQgbt  over  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  bought  over.  That  I 
heard ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

NAMES  OP  INTIMIDATOES. 

Q.  What  is  Dr.  Townsend's  name,  his  full  name;  who  said  they 
would  carry  the  election  under  any  circumstances  f — A.  I  think  his  name 
is  William.    He  lives  at  Siloam  post-office. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here! — A.  About  twenty  miles. 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that,  and  to  whom  f — ^A.  It  was  after  the  election 
when  I  resigned ;  a  little  after  the  election. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  State  senator  who  said  the  same  thing  ? — 
A.  Barry. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name? — A.  I  cannot  remember,  but  he  is  not  our 
present  senator. 

Q.  He  said  the  same  thing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ! — A.  He  said  it  in  his  speech,  that  they  would  carry  this 
election. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  during  the  canvass  ! — A.  I  do 
not  remember  and  cannot  tell,  but  quite  a  number  I  attended.  I  at- 
tended right  in  succession,  one  day  after  another,  prior  to  the  time  when 
they  came  and  told  me  I  had  better  desist ;  and  on  different  elections  I 
spoke  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  do  you  suppose  you  made  during  the  last 
c^anvass  ! — A.  I  can  tell  you  nearly.    But  twelve  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  At  different  meetings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  in  that  time  an  act  of  violence  inflicted  upon  any 
one  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  act  of  violence  inflicted  upon  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  assault  made  upon  upon  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  unless  that  young  man  who  came  with 
weapons  and  threatened  me,  but  did  not  strike  me. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  He  is  the  present  chancellor  of  our  county. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ! — A.  Alexis  Brame. 

Q.  The  present  chancellor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  to  you  ! — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  he  hailed  me 
across  the  street,  and  had  two  or  three  other  young  men  with  him,  and 
one  went  part  of  the  way  across  the  street,  and  Brame  was  the  one  that 
talked  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  my  hole.  Said,  ^^  Go  to  Hamp  Har- 
rington's and  stay  there,  and  if  you  are  caught  on  these  streets  any 
more  it  will  be  at  your  expense.'' 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  think  on  Thursday  evening  prior  to  the 
election. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  case  in  which  anything  like  an  assault  was  in- 
flicted upon  you  during  the  canvass,  except  these  threats  that  you  speak 
of  on  the  road,  which  you  detailed  at  some  length  ! — A.  Occasionally 
some  of  them  at  some  places  would  dispute  my  word  and  say  that  was 
not  so. 

Q.  Contradict  statements  which  you  made  in  public  speeches! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Lwas  interrupted  frequently;  not  by  those  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  debated.    In  the  debates  I  was  treated  very  kindly. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  who  called  on  the  supervisor  to  relinquish 
his  office! — A.  Those  parties,  I  think — three. 

Q.  Who  caused  him  to  relinquish  his  office  ? — A.  Those  parties  there; 
George  Coleman  and  some  others.    One  party  was  Henry  Hatch. 
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Q.  Who  was  Coleman  f— A.  President  of  the  board  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  two  men  compelled  him  to  relinquish  hisofficct 
— A.  He  said  they  did ;  that  they  drove  him  off.  When  he  came  to  act 
they  would  not  let  him  act,  and  made  him  go  away. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  ? — A.  George  Coleman  aud  Summerfield  Sykes. 

THE  witness's  BEOTHEE. 

Q.  Before  what  judge  was  your  brother  charged  with  embezzlement  1 
— A.  Before  the  mayor  of  that  place. 

Q.  West  Point  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  bound  over  to  what  court? — A.  The  circuit  court. 

Q.  Has  the  trial  been  reached  yet  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  auy  action  by  the  grand  jury  upon  itf — A.  Yes, 
sir;  found  a  true  bill. 

Q.  Found  an  indictment  against  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  brother's  position  ! — A.  He  was  chancery  clerk  of 
the  county,  and  he  was — in  the  capacity  in  which  he  was  accused  of  em- 
bezzling, he  was  clerk  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  I  think.  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  club  of  which  you  spoke  f  J.  M. 
Barr  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  president  of  the  club.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
club.  The  president  -of  the  club,  he  said,  was  Pad  Malone — Patrick,  I 
reckon.    They  called  him  "Old  Pad  Malone'^  at  Big  Springs. 

TEEATINa  NEGEOES  WITH  WHISKY  AND  TOBACCO. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  frequent  thing,  this  treating  of  negroes  with  whisky 
and  tobacco  over  the  county  ? — A.  I  think  pretty  general.  I  could  hear 
of  it.  I  did  not  go  to  the  meetings.  I  never  went  out  any  at  night.  I 
did  not  go  with  them  at  all  but  when  I  went  in  the  daytime.  The  ne- 
groes told  me  all  over  the  county. 

KNOWS  OP  ONLY  ONE  ACT  OP  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  NEGBOES. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  one  act  of  violence  upon  a  negro  by  a  white 
democrat  during  the  canvass  f — A.  I  have  spoken  of  that  case  there  at 
West  Point,  which  I  told  you  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  case  of  that  kind  at  all  f — A.  Well,  no ;  I 
presume  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  at  that  place  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  negro  that  was  hurt! — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  at  this  time.  The  other  witnesses  can  tell  you.  The  party  who 
shot,  I  think,  none  of  them  knew.    I  think  he  was  a  stranger. 

NEGEOES  TURNED  OFF. 

Q.  What  other  particular  case  of  personal  intimidation  do  you  know 
of  against  the  negroes,  except  those  two  who  were  turned  off! — A.  A 
great  number  were  run  off.    I  could  tell  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  for  that  cause? — A.  They  told  me 
so.  The  persons  who  turned  them  oft'  told  me  so.  Those  very  parties 
told  me;  and  the  very  ones  who  told  me  that  if  they  did  vote  they  would 
be  turned  off,  afterward  told  me  that  they  were  turned  off. 

Q.  Your  information  came  from  the  parties  who  were  turned  off  t — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  from  white  men.  There  was  a  publication  made  in  the 
county,  and  I  reckon  I  could  get  a  copy  of  that  action  of  the  clubs,  in 
which  they  agreed 

Q.  That  they  would  resort  to  that  means  to  compel  men  to  vote  as 
they  wished  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  other  acts  of  intimidation  than  that  do  you  know  of— thon 
the  tnruing  of  men  off? — A.  This  general  intimidation  that  I  have 
spoken  of  a  while  ago,  such  as  telling  them  they  had  to  quit  and  go 
if  they  did  not  do  so. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ever  hear  say  so  to  any  man  f — A.  Difierent  white 
men  I  have  heard  say  that. 

Q.  To  whom  ! — ^A.  To  the  negroes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  when  that  was  said! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  State  the  names. — A.  One  was  J.  Harrington,  a  nephew  of  mine, 
who  said  that  they  would  have  to  quit  and  go ;  that  they  would  have  no 
friends  among  the  democrats,  and  could  not  live  without  their  friend- 
ship. They  told  a  good  mauy  things  of  that  sort;  geueral  intimidation 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  acts  than  those  1  Do  you  know  of  any 
act  of  personally  putting  in  fear  f — A.  No,  sir ;  so  far  as  these  things 
are  concerned,  1  think  I  have  told  all  I  know  in  regard  to  it. 

NO  AMERICAN  FLAG,  BUT  TWO  HUNDRED  OTHERS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  West  Point  meeting  of  the  democrats,  two  or 
three  days  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flags  exhibited  there! — A.  I  think  I  saw  two 
hundred  flags,  but  no  United  States  flag. 

Q.  What  were  they! — A.  There  were  some  very  nearly — I  cannot  say 
if  just  exactly — like  the  confederate  flag,  and  all  sorts,  shaking  and 
-waving.  But  I  saw  no  United  States  flag.  At  the  West  Point  meeting, 
up  and  down  the  streets  on  both  sides,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
over  both  sides  of  the  street,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  on  the  tops  of 
the  buildings. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  you  walk  along  the  whole  of  that  street ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  at  my  office,  and  went  from  my  office 
to  the  hotel  where  the  district  attorney  was. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  by  and  along  this  row  of  flags  f—A.  Well,  I  could 
see  up  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  could  you  see!  I  think  you  said  you  had  ophthalmia,  or 
something,  which  prevented  you  seeing  very  far. — ^A  O,  I  could  see.  I 
cannot  discriminate  features  half  across  the  street.  I  could  see  these 
bars  and  colors. 

Q.  Did  you  see  confederate  flags  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said 
flags  resembling.  They  might  have  been  like  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  these  stripes  they  had  on  them.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were 
foil  confederate  flags.  I  know  about  the  various  colors,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  confederate  flags  which  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Was  there  no  United  States  flag,  then  f — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any.  I 
seen  the  particular  ones.  I  think  those  on  the  courthouse,  if  any,  United 
States  flags. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  along  the  entire  line  of  the  street  where  those  flags 
were  ? — A.  I  did  not  walk  along  the  entire  line ;  I  think  near  the  lower 
corner,  and  looked  up. 

Q.  That  was  the  meeting  at  West  Point! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  When  f — A.  The  Thursday  before  the  election,  I  think.  The  elec- 
tion was  the  Tuesday  following. 
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J.  L.  EDMONDS,  COLORED— CLAY  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
J.  L.  Edmonds  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Clay  County. 

Q.  Which  was  Colfax  County! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Near  what  place  f — A.  West  Point. 

Q.  How  far  from  West  Point! — A.  My  home  is  in  the  corporation, 
and  I  have  been  employed  in  teaching  school  about  four  miles  from 
town  since  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Clay  County  t — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  from  before  that? — ^A.  From  Lowndes  County, 
which  is  the  adjoining  county. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — ^A.  Twenty-four  years — not  exactly  twenty- 
four.    I  was  born  in  1852. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  education  f — A.  At  Columbus. 

Q.  In  this  State  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Lowndes  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THREATENED  WITH  DEATH  IF  HE  PERSISTED  IN  MAKING  REPUBLICAN 

SPEECHES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  election-canvass  of  last  year! 
If  you  do,  you  can  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know. — A.  I  went 
around  a  great  deal  in  the  county  in  the  republican  canvass,  and  I  spoke, 
I  thiuk,  a  time  or  two  in  the  last  campaign.  I  continued  to  go  to  them 
until  I  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  West  Point  one  day  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  McCeachin.  He  attacked  me  on  the  street.  There  was 
four  or  five  with  him,  and  asked  why  was  I  going  around  speaking,  and 
what  did  I  have  to  do  with  it.  I  told  him  just  because  I  belonged  to 
the  party.  He  told  me,  "  I  want  you  to  stop  and  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it,  or  they  would  kill  me"— just  that  way.  I  promised  that  I  would 
not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  They  had  pistols  in  their  hands, 
and  were  armed,  and  I  had  to  make  the  promise  to  save  my  life ;  and 
then  they  let  me  loose.  I  went  to  the  clerk  employed  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Vincent  Petty.  1  went  there  and  they  came  in  there  and 
attacked  me  again,  and  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  Petty  and  his  clerk, 
if  I  ever  went  around  making  speeches  anywhere  in  that  county  to 
put  on  my  burying-clothes,  as  I  would  never  come  back  to  West 
Point  any  more. 

REPUBLICANS  HAVE  TO  GO  THROUGH  THE  WOODS  TO  GET  TICKETS — 

ALL  THE  ROADS  PICKETED. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  f — A.  A  man  named  Tipton — he  lives  there 
now ;  J.  H.  McCeachin  ;  I  do  not  know  his  first  name.  And  then  I  was 
out  there  before  the  election,  during  the  whole  campaign,  until  the  time 
of  the  election;  staid  out  at  Mr.  Harrington's,  the  chancery  clerk^s, 
house.  I  staid  there  during  the  campaign.  To  get  tickets,  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  there  in  the  daytime,  almost,  for  any  republican.  The 
democrats  staid  around  his  building,  and  immediately  around  his  door, 
all  day  long.  He  lived  nearly  outside  of  the  corporation,  just  on  the 
inside  of  the  corporation,  and  the  only  way  to  get  tickets  from  there 
was  to  slip  through  at  night ;  and  it  was  very  dangerous  goiug  to  Mr. 
Harrington's.    Mr.  McCaulay,  the  candidate  for  senator  of  the  repub- 
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licans,  tbey  came  to  his  house  and  Harrington's,  and  slipped  through 
tbe  Hues  and  passed  through  the  corporation.  Our  people  from  the 
country,  they  came  at  night  to  get  tickets,  but  did  not  come  tlie 
road.  They  came  through  the  woods  to  get  tickets.  The  road.^were 
picketed  all  over  the  entire  county,  and  nothing  going  on  the  whole 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pickets  out  in  the  roads  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  started  out,  was  attacked,  threw  down  the  tickets,  and  left. 

PICKETS  TAKE  HIS  TICKETS. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  attacked  !  Was  there  any  personal 
violence  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  asked  me  did  I  have  tickets,  and  I  said 
yes;  and  they  asked  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  them,  and  I  told  them  ; 
and  they  said  to  turn  them  over  and  leave  the  tickets  with  them,  and 
I  left  the  tickets  and  went  off. 

Q.  You  were  stopped  by  the  pickets  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
who  they  were ;  they  were  all  strangers. 

Q.  All  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  regularly  equipped.  They 
were  well  armed,  and  they  were  on  all  the  roads. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  you  speak  at  I — A.  At  three  or  five. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democratic  speakers  at  the  meeting  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ARMED  MEN  WITH  CANNON  ATTEND  REPUBLICAN  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Were  the  meetings  ordered! — A.  They  were,  our  meetings;  but 
where  we  appointed  a  meeting  they  would  go  there  and  speak  as  they 
pleased. 

Q.  Without  any  arrangement! — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  arrange- 
ment; they  did  not  ask.  Where  we  appointed  a  meeting  they  would 
take  a  cannon  and  go  out  and  get  a  crowd,  well  armed,  from  40  to  50 
men. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  their  cannon  to  these  meetings  and  fire  it ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  fired  a  dozen  times  in  some  places,  and  then  after  they  fired 
it  they  would  load  it  up  with  chains,  and  leave  it  with  the  mouth  point- 
ing toward  the  crowd  of  colored  people. 

Q.  They  loaded  the  cannon  with  chains  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  chains  were 
hanging  out  of  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  fire  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  when  they  fired  I  suppose  they 
had  nothing  in  it  more  than  powder,  but  when  they  were  going  to  speak 
they  would  have  it  turned  around,  and  chains  hanging  around  it.  They 
did  that  way  at  the  election. 

IT  LOOKED  LIKE  VIOLENCE  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  You  were  present ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  Palo  Alto  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  day  of  the  election,  I  went  out  there  to  issue  some  republican 
tickets,  and  when  I  got  through  all  around,  I  could  not  issue  to  the 
colored  people.  It  looked  like  violence  there.  They  got  around  me 
with  pistols  and  knives;  would  go  around  and  take  my  name,  and  took 
mv  name  about  a  hundred  times.  Would  take  it  down  and  make  re- 
marks,  such  as  "I  would  never  get  back  to  town ;"  "  The  colored  peo- 
ple could  not  come  and  vote  here."  They  would  push  me  and  abuse  me, 
and  appear  as  if  they  were  going  to  shoot  them.  The  colored  people 
said  that  if  they  were  republicans  they  would  shoot  them.  They  had  a 
parade  there  at  West  Point  on  Thursday,  and  the  next  following  Tuesday 
was  the  day  of  the  election. 

TWO  COLORED  MEN  SHOT. 

Q.  Were  you  present  that  day ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  colored 
man — I  was  standing  on  the  corner  talking,  and  some  other  colored  men 
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came  ap,  about  a  dozen,  aud  they  were  talking  aboat  bow  the  democrats 
were  armed,  and  one  thing  and  another,  aud  a  colored  man  says.  **I(b 
not  care  how  many  are  riding  around,  I  am  a  republican,  and  expect  to 
vote  the  ticket."  Just  then  a  man  walked  up  with  a  pistol  and  shot  him 
right  here,  [indicating.]  Then  when  he  shot  the  colored  man  he  ran  off, 
and  the  colored  man  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  met  a 
doctor — he  was  bleeding  some — and  he  got  the  ball  out.  Pretty  soou 
another  colored  man  made  some  expression,  and  he  was  shot  at. 

Q.  Shot  him,  toof — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  was  shot,  and  it  made  a  scat- 
tering; he  was  shot  at,  but  was  not  struck.  The  shot  was  right  in  the 
crowd,  but  it  did  not  strike  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  flags  that  were  flying  at  West 
Point  on  that  Thursday? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  flags — red,  white, 
and  crimson  flags,  with  stripes  occasionally. 

Q.  How  many  flags  were  there! — A.  The  whole  street  was  covered; 
you  could  not  hear  your  ears  hardly  for  the  flags  flapping  in  the  breeze, 
waving  and  flapping  over  your  head. 

Q.  VVere  there  United  States  flags? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  one 
United  States — it  just  had  a  few  stars  on  it — at  the  courthouse.  They 
had  some  small  little  flags,  but  the  most  of  the  flags  were  just  like  the 
old  confederate  flags.         ' 

Q.  Were  there  some  United  States  flags!— A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

COLORED  MEN  AFRAID  TO  VOTE — ^THREATS  TO  KILL  EVERY  NIGGER  IN 

THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  people  voted  generally  in  Clay 
County! — A.  They  did  not  vote  generally;  they  were  afraid.  When  I 
went  to  Palo  Alto  in  the  morning,  I  went  at  the  request  of  some  paii:ies, 
and  1  found  colored  men  were  at  work  this  side  of  town.  They  told  me 
they  did  not  look  for  me  to  come;  they  said  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  all.  The  pickets  had  taken  the  colored  people  and  everybody 
else,  and  asked  whether  they  were  going  to  vote  or  not;  and  if  they 
said  ''  yes,''  they  asked  how ! — if  they  were  going  to  vote  with  the 
republicans;  and  if  they  said  "yes,''  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  all.  They  said  they  were  going  to  beat  at  this  election ;  they  de- 
clared they  were  going  to  carry  this  county,  or  going  to  kill  every  nig- 
ger in  the  county ;  they  said  that  on  the  stump,  speaking.  At  the 
meetings,  on  the  stumps  and  at  the  school-houses,  around  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  they  said  they  would  carry  the  county  or  kill  every 
nigger ;  they  would  carry  it  if  they  had  to  wade  in  blood.  That  was 
their  whole  doctrine. 

THREATS  FROM  THE  STUMP. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Who  made  that  speech,  "  We  will  carry  the  county  and  kill  every 
nigger  in  it  !'^ 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  they  would  kill  every  nigger  in  it. 
He  said  they  would  carry  the  county  or  kill  every  nigger  in  it. 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  Mr.  Brame,  Frank  White,  Alexis  Brame, 
Mr.  Barry.    Ha  is  senator  from  Clay  County. 

Q.  You  heard  both  these  gentlemen  say  that  from  the  stump  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  hurt  you  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  canvass, 
personally  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

DR.  HARRINOTON  HAD  TO  *'  LAY  OUT." 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  attack  anybody  else  except  the  man  that  they  shot 
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in  the  shoulder t — A.  No,  sir.    They  were  after  Dr.  Harrington;  that 
was  after  he  had  to  lay  out. 

Q.  Was  he  hurt! — A.  No,  sir.  He  was  the  county  superintendent, 
and  they  were  after  him ;  he  had  to  lay  out  all  the  time. 

ABOUT  THE  PICKETS. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  compelled  to  give  up  your  tickets  on  the  road, 
and  what  road  was  it  t — A.  On  the  road  to  Palo  Alto  from  West  Point. 

Q.  How  often  was  it! — A.  Once.  1  did  not  try — did  not  take  any 
more  tickets  out. 

Q.  Who  was  present  f — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  they  were  strangers. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them  t — A.  Four  or  five — say  five — well- 
armed  men,  too.  They  had  little  red  jackets  on,  and  three  or  four  pistols 
hanging  around  them. 

Q.  ited  jackets T — A.  Yes,  sir;  red  caps.  They  were  here  on  our 
road.  They  were  there  two  weeks  before  the  election,  with  red  jackets 
and  caps  on,  and  occasionally  a  cape  on  their  shoulders. 

ARMED  DEMOCRATS  AT  REPUBLICAN  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Were  the  democrats  also  who  came  to  the  republican  meetings 
well  armed  f — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  would  come  with  armsf — A.  Well,  sometimes  fifty  or 
sixty. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brame  come  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  there  with  these  men — forty  or  fifty  armed  demo- 
crats ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Barry  had  some  men  also  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  republican  meetings  where  the  democrats  came  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

TWO  COLORED  DEMOCRATS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  democratic  colored  men  in  your  county  ? — A. 
I  do.  I  knew  one.  I  knew  two.  One  by  the  name  of  Sampson  Brack, 
another  by  the  name  of  Wadkins.    They  were  democrats. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  GENERALLY  THOROUGHLY  RADICAL. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  of  that  county  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  have  taught  school  in  every  beat  in  the  county.  The 
colored  people  are  generally  thoroughly  radical.  They  would  carry  the 
county  if  they  had  their  privilege  to  vote  which  way  they  wanted,  and 
had  not  been  intimidated,  by  a  large  majority.  They  must  have  done 
it.  It  was  a  republican  county  until  last  fall.  A  good  many  of  them 
did  not  vote  because  they  could  not  carry  the  election  if  they  had  voted. 
They  did  not  want  to  have  their  friends  murdered.  There  was  no  man 
would  run,  because  he  knew  he  would  die  if  he  did,  and  they  did  not 
-want  anything  like  that  to  take  place,  and  they  would  not  vote  any 
other  ticket. 

Q.  Some  colored  republicans  changed  their  politics,  became  demo- 
crats, last  fall  in  your  county ;  how  was  that! — A.  Not  a  word  of  that. 
I  was  at  the  clubs  throughout  the  county,  and  it  was  thoroughly  repub- 
lican. 

NO  ARMED  NEGROES. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  republicans  armed  or  nott — A.  No,  sir;  not 
armed,  for  the  republicans  in  all  their  speaking  advised  the  colored  peo- 
ple not  to  arm.  They  were  advised  from  the  l]^ginning  of  the  campaign 
not  to  arm  themselves.    At  every  meeting  they  were  advised  to  go  to 
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the  election  peaceably,  and  to  go  to  the  meetings  peaceably ;  and  before 
that  I  have  been  in  campaigns  where  the  colored  people  would  carry 
shotguns  and  things — that  is,  they  would  take  them  with  them — but  at 
the  meetings  last  fall  they  did  not  take,  they  would  not  take,  a  gun  at  any 
time,  not  one  of  them  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  gun  nor  pistol  among  them, 
among  five  or  six  hundred.  I  did  not  have  a  pistol,  and  they  searched 
me  and  did  not  find  anything  in  the  world. 


J.  W.  CARADINE— CLAY  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT.  i 

J.  W.  Cabadine  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Queption.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  1  live  in  Clay  County. 

Q.  In  what  place,  near  what  postoflfice  ? — A.  Near  West  Point ;  that 
is  my  post-office.  A  little  village  named  Sfloam  is  nearest  me,  but  no 
business  is  doue  there  scarcely. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  This  is  Ihe  second  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  f — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Palo 
Alto,  in  the  same  county. 

Q.  What  do  you  do! — A.  Farm. 

Q.  Do  you  own  land  ! — A.  I  have  traded  for  some ;  I  have  not  entirely 
paid  for  it  yet. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  own  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  politics  over  there! — A.  Well,  a  little, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  ! — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  have  you  held! — A.  The  first  appointment  I  Lad  was 
trustee  in  Chickasaw  County,  before  Colfax  was  formed.  After  that,  I 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  school-directors.  Since  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  read  and  write! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  that  since  the  war  ! — A.  Since  the  war.  I  did 
not  know  the  alphabet  before  the  war. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  am  going  on  31;  I  was  30  the  16th  of 
last  February. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  in  the  last  canvass  ! — A.  A  few.  Well, 
I  made  a  good  many  speeches  before  I  was  nominated,  and  afterward. 
I  was  a  caudidate  at  that  time. 

Q.  A  candidate  for  the  legislature  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches  up  to  the  time  of  the  election  on  the  2d  of 
November,  or  did  you  stop  before  that! — A.  I  made  some  few  speeches 
just  before  the  election.  I  had  a  vacation  a  while  after  the  nomination 
was  made.  I  was  silent  until  »few  days  just  before  the  election,  and  I 
made  a  few  remarks  just  to  wake  them  up  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  speak  ! — A.  Well,  everybody  got  perfectly  quiet 
after  the  nominations  were  made ;  everybody  resorted  home  to  work, 
and  there  was  no  political  excitement  in  the  county ;  every  one  got  very 
quiet  until  just  before  the  election,  and  some  of  them  thought  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  sort  of  liven  it  up  again,  and  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
them  again  and  talk  with  them. 
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EXCITING  ELECTIONEEEINa  INCIDENTS. 

Q.  Did  joa  make  any  speeches  on  the  democratic  side? — A.  I  could 
not  say  exactly  that  they  were  on  the  democratic  side.  I  had  occasion 
to  make  some  with  them  in  joint  discussion  just  a  few  days  before  the 
election. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  do  that! — A.  The  first  of  my  getting  in  conflict 
with  them,  I  think,  was  on  Tuesday  before  the  election.  The  election  was 
on  Tuesday,  I  believe ;  and  a  week  before  the  election  I  made  a  republican 
speech  at  Palo  Alto.  There  is  quite  a  neighborhood  there,  and  they 
invited  me  up  there  to  speak  for  the  last  time  before  the  election,  and  I 
went  up  there  and  spoke  to  them  on  that  night ;  and  on  the  following 
day  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  West  Point,  and  they  attacked  me  as  to  my 
speech  that  I  had  made  on  the  night  before,  and  said  that  they  under- 
stood that  I  had  made  a  very  fiery,  contemptible  speech,  and  wanted  I 
would  take  it  back. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  attacked  you  and  spoke  in  the  way  you  said  ? — 
A.  A  gentleman  at  West  Point ;  one  of  the  attorneys  there. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name. — A.  S.  M.  Bradshaw  is  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man that  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  attacked  me.  I  went  in  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  went  around  to  the  courthouse ;  and  I  got 
into  the  court-house,  and  he  halted  me  and  said,  "  You  are  the  very 
gentleman  I  want  to  see;"  and  he  walked  up  and  asked  me  what  I  said 
in  my  speech  last  night.  I  told  him  that  I  really  could  not  tell  him  right 
then  all  I  did  say }  that  it  was  a  very  lengthy  talk,  and  that  I  could  not 
tell  him  all  I  did  say,  or  really  what  I  did  say.  He  says.  '*  If  you  said 
what  I  understood  you  said,  you  done  it  at  the  risk  of  your  life."  I  said, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  have  said  anything  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  under  which  I  live.  I  always 
try  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  what  1  believe  to  be  right,  as  near  as 
possible.  1  did  not  go  any  further  than  that,  as  I  think.  I  may  be  in 
error,  but  I  don't  think  I  was  in  my  own  opinion."  He  said:  "What 
we  understand  you  said,  if  you  said  it  you  have  got  to  take  it  back,  and 
I  want  you  to  meet  us  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock.^  We  did  not  have 
any  more  words  there. 

1  knocked  around  the  court-honse  all  the  next  day.  I  met  them  the 
next  morning — that  was  on  Thursday.  They  had  a  sort  of  white  peojile's 
celebration,  as  you  might  call  it,  and  all  the  whites  were  in  town  that 
day.  There  was  scarcely  any  colored  men  in  town.  There  was  a  ix)wer- 
lul  turnout  there,  and  a  considerable  excitement;  and  I  went  in  and 
btaid  around  there  until  some  time  about  1  o'clock,  and  several  of  them 
bad  hollered  at  me  during  the  day  while  they  were  marching  around, 
and  I  joked  with  them.  Most  everybody  in  that  county  knew  me,  as  I 
was  born  and  raised  right  there  close;  and  many  white  men  in  the 
ranks  hollered  at  me,  and  said  I  had  to  take  back  before  sundown  what 
1  bad  said  on  Tuesday  night.  I  felt  fearful,  and  I  kept  myself  perfectly 
quiet. 

About  1  o'clock  Beverly  Mathews,  of  Columbus,  was  making  a 
speech  to  them  on  the  street.  He  was  on  the  gallery  of  the  court-house, 
up  from  the  ground,  and  I  was  not  at  the  court-house.  Some  one 
came  in  and  said  that  Mathews  was  speaking,  and  I  concluded  I  would 
go  down  and  listen  to  him.  I  went  down,  and  the  crowd  was  scattered 
around  so  much  that  I  could  not  hear  him  on  the  outside,  but  1  worked 
inyselt  along  in  the  crowd  until  1  got  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  was 
saying.  I  reckon  I  had  been  there  some  four  or  five  minutes,  as  well  as 
]  can  remember,  and  was  standing  there  listening  to  him,  when  a  gen- 
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tlemau  cotched  me  in  the  bosom  and  shook  me,  and  snatched  me  around. 
He  says,  ^'  I  suppose  yon  say  I  am  a  Goddamned  liar !"    I  said,  ^'  No,  I 
don't,  'case  I  never  use  an  oath  now ;"  that  I  had  a  different  profesjjion 
from  that ;  that  I  did  not  cuss.    He  said  again,  '^  I  suppose  you  call  me 
a  damned  liar  f— just  that  way.    1  said  to  him,  "  No,  1  don't  cuss."   He 
then  said  to  me  the  third  time,  ^'  I  suppose  you  say  I  am  a  God-damDed 
liar  t    I  want  you  to  repeat  it."    I  said, ''  No,  sir ;  I  don't  cuss  at  all,  and 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  call  you  a  liar  about.    I  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  you."    He  said,  "  Do  I  understand  you  to  deny  what  you 
said  at  Palo  Alto !"    I  said,  "  Nobody  asked  me  to  deny  it,  any  more 
than  some  people  attacked  me  yesterday  and  said  I  should  take  it  back 
today."    Says  he,  " Did  you  say  so  and  so  at  Palo  Alto  Tuesday !" and 
I  said  to  him  that  I  didn't. 

Q.  What  did   he  say  that  you  said  f — A.  He  said  that  I  told  the 
colored  people  to  fetch  their  guns  to  the  election;  that  there  wa«  going  to 
be  blood  spilled  on  account  of  this  great  thing.    I  said  to  him,  '^  I  am 
sorry  that  you  think  that  such  an  ignorant  man  as  myself  would  get  up 
in  the  presence  of  intelligent  men,  as  many  of  them  gentlemen  were, 
and  make  such  a  foolish  speech.    They  certainly  did  not  understand 
what  I  said,  and  there  must  be  some  misapprehension  ;"  and  from  that 
two  or  three  young  men  said,  "  Do  you  suppose  we  have  not  got  iuteUi- 
gence  enough  to  understand  your  political  speeches  I"    I  said,  '*  No ;  I 
don't  suppose  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  there  is  some  misapprehension 
somewhere.    I  never  carried  a  pistol,  and  I  never  asked  anybody  to 
carry  their  arms,  and  1  think  you  could  not  have  understood  me.    I 
spoke  the  words  plain  enough,  it  looked  to  me,  for  any  one  to  understand 
what  I  said.   I  said  that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought  on  Tuesday 
next  between  two  very  powerful  elements,  and  that  each  man  should  be 
prepared  with  his  ballot  to  fight  the  battle  at  the  polls.   I  spoke  it  plain 
enough,  it  looked  like,  for  any  one  to  understand  it,  and  you  have  come 
up  and  reported  that  I  had  said  this,  that,  and  the  other." 

At  that  time  a  colored  gentleman — I  could  not  call  his  name  to  save 
my  life  now  ;  I  know  his  folks,  and  I  kr.ow  him  when  I  see  him  passing 
on  the  street,  and  I.think  he  lives  in  West  Point — was  standing  right 
by  me,  and  they  were  gathering  around  me  pretty  thick,  cussing,  rip- 
ping, and  talking.  This  colored  man  took  me  up  and  carried  me  through 
the  crowd,  making  way  through  the  crowd.  Immediately  these  white 
folks  snatched  him  back,  and  snatched  me  back  where  I  was,  and  they 
said,  ''  You  ain't  going  to  take  this  man  anywhere  until  he  takes  back 
these  things ;  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  said  them,  and  he  has  got  to 
take  them  back."  I  said,  "  I  try  as  a  boy  here  to  give  every  man  the 
respect  that  is  due  them  as  citizens,  and  I  have  always  demanded  it, 
and  have  got  the  respect  of  the  white  and  black  all  through  my  life, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  got  as  many  friends  in  the  country  among  the 
\^hite  people  as  any  other  colored  man  in  it.  I  have  never  been  insulted 
before  since  the  war  by  any  of  the  white  people  in  my  neighborhood, 
where  I  live,  until  this  time;  and  1  ejive  every  man  the  respect  that  is 
due  him,  and  I  asks  it  of  you.  It  is  your  day,  and  I  am  here  as  a  sacri- 
fice if  you  want  me.  But  I  did  not  say  these  things,  and  what  1  did 
say  I  don't  take  back.  I  declared  my  rights  as  a  republican  from  prin- 
ciple and  not  motives  of  office." 

A  gentleman  named  J.  W.  Prewett,  a  white  man,  came  to  me  and 
just  picked  me  right  up,  and  said,  "I  have  got  you  in  my  power  now, 
and  will  see  that  you  don't  get  away  from  me."  He  just  picked  me 
right  up  as  though  I  had  been  a  boy,  and  set  me  up  on  the  pavement, 
and  ran  me  into  a  saloon  owned  by  Ed.  Ware,  and  shoved  me  on  in 


'  iue>  auu  II  De  Uttd  not  iieia  tbe  Uoor  bo  as  to  conceal  roe  tUey 
Id  bare  Bhot  me  before  I  got  out  at  the  back  door, 
lid  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them  after  that,  I  believe,  at 
This  Jerry  Hadson,  the  one  that  cotched  me  that  day  by  the  breast — 
w  bim  a  day  or  tno  afterward,  and  he  spoke  to  me  and  said  he  was 
Eiod  a  friend  to  me  now  as  be  ever  had  been ;  that  he  was  drunk  on. 
lay  of  the  trouble.  I  told  him  1  had  nothing  against  bim  as  a  man, 
that  I  I'elt  a  little  wrong  toward  bim  for  the  way  he  treated  me  at 
:ime.  He  said  be  felt  that  he  had  treated  me  wrong,  and  was  sorry 
I.  1  believe  that  wag  abont  as  far  ea  that  cose  ever  went,  though 
told  me  that  I  would  have  to  go  around  and  make  some  speeches 
hem  ;  that  I  bad  risen  up  a  great  element  or  some  kind  of  feeling 
e  colored  men  ;  that  they  never  could  get  out  of  them  for  the  next 
rears  to  come,  with  tbe  spesches  I  bad  made,  and  that  I  had  to  go 
ud  and  make  some  speeches  in  behalf  of  them  in  some  way,  or  else 
gbt  have  some  trouble.  Tbey  told  me  if  I  wonld  do  that,  I  could 
ind  some  respect  among  them  and  have  no  further  trouble  with 


What  did  they  say  would  be  tbe  consequence  if  you  did  not  go 
them  nod  make  speeches  1 — A.  They  did  not  say  if  I  did  not  do  it 
:>  would  be  done,  as  I  remember;  but  they  came  to  my  house  and 
led  a  buggy  for  me  and  told  me  I  had  to  go  with  them  to  make 
ches  for  tht'm.  And  tbey  said,  "  You  know  what  bos  been  said  and 
:  has  been  done ;  you  have  got  to  go,  so  just  hurry  in  here  and  go 
^  if  yon  don't  want  any  further  trouble."  I  then  got  in  and  went 
^  with  them,  and  they  did  not  really  appreciate  my  Bpeeches  at 
tb ;  bat  I  went  along  with  them  and  made  three  speeches;  and  tbey 
some  fault  to  find  with  my  speeches  at  last,  but  I  have  never  had 
trouble  with  them  since. 

"A  BLACK-LIST.^ 

Do  you  know  aDythiog  about  a  black-list  1 — A.  Well,  there  was  a 
Mxatic  club  there,  or  a  conservative  dab  was,  I  believe,  the  name 
le  organizatioD ;  and  tbey  met  and  passed  resolutions  that  all  that 
i  tbe  repablican  ticket  or  took  any  part  in  tbe  meetings  of  the  re- 
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Q.  What  paper  did  you  see  that  resolution  in  ? — A.  In  the  West 
Point  Citizen,  I  think  it  was. 

FELIX  ABGHEB  HAS  SOME  TROUBLE  WITH  HIS  EMPLOYEE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Felix  Archer  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he! — A.  He  lives  about  three  miles  due  west  of  me— 
fonr  miles,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  trouble  in  that  canvass  t — A.  He  never  made 
any  speeches,  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  he  run  off! — A.  He  was  not,  of  my  own  knowledge.    I  heard 
the  old  gentleman  say  himself  that  he  was  living  with  a  man,  I  think, 
by  the  name  of  Ivey,  and  he  had  told  him  to  leave  his  place ;  that  he 
was  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  damned  radicals,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  and  I  think  finally  he  did  leave,  and  he  stayed 
away  from  his  plantation.    He  lived  there  till  his  crop  was  gather^, 
and  had  to  take  his  things  away ;  but  I  think  he  allowed  him  to  come 
back  and  finish  gathering  it ;  and  he  had  to  move  his  family  and  prod- 
uce away  before  Christmas.    I  know  there  was  a  conversation  that 
taken  place  between  me  and  him,  now,  and  I  remember  his  saying  that 
he  had  some  trouble  with  his  employer. 

ABOUT  THE  PICKETS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  roads  in  your  county  were  pick- 
eted during  the  canvass  or  on  election-day  ! — A.  None,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge ;  I  heard  it  rumored. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  pickets  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  saw  them 
with  some  cannon,  hauling  them  around  in  the  back  of  the  town  ;  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  them  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  You  saw  cannon! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  shot  off  one  near  my  house. 
They  turned  right  up  close  to  my  house,  on  the  hill,  and  shot  it  off  and 
went  on  with  it. 

ABMED  MEN  IN  UNIFORM  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  at  this  meeting  at  West  Point  on 
Thursday  before  the  election  f — A.  I  did  not  see  any  with  guns,  as  I 
remember.  They  had  these  great  big — what  they  call  Ku-E3ux  pistols — 
great,  big  new  pistols,  a  new  kind  of  pistol  there ;  and  they  had  them 
buckled  around  on  the  outside.  The  privates  did  not  have  them,  but 
the  officers  that  was  dressed  in  uniforms  had  them,  pretty  much. 

Q.  How  many  officers  were  dressed  in  uniform  ! — A.  1  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  What  was  the  uniform  ? — A.  Bed  shirts  and  yellow  ones,  and  red 
caps  with  a  feather  or  something  sticking  in  them. 

Q.  Did  these  men  have  pistols  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  were  there  uniformed  in  that  way  t — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  5  I  should  think  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty, 
maybe  more.  They  was  the  officers  there  of  their  club,  1  suppose. 
They  had  general  officers  to  preside  over  their  shebang.  They  was  rid- 
ing around  there  generally — a  great  crowd  of  them.  There  may  have 
been,  I  reckon — a  large  bunch — one  hundred  or  more,  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  threats  by  farmers  not  to  employ 
men,  other  than  what  you  have  stated f — A.  Ko,  sir;  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  men  were  discharged  after  the  election 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  T — A.  Ko,  sir  ] 
I  do  not  believe  I  know  any  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  There 
waVt  any  right  in  my  own  neighborhood :  there  is  nobody  scarcely  in 
my  neighborhood,  only  one  or  two  farmers  living  there :  all  colored  peo- 
ple pretty  much  around  there }  we  are  a  colored  neighborhood  almost 
entirely. 
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ARMS  AMONG  THE  COLORED   PEOPLE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  people  generally  have  arms  or 
not — piBtols  or  guns  f — A.  A  good  many  of  them  have  shot-guns,  such  as 
they  are ;  shot-guns,  or  Army  muskets,  or  something.  They  got  hold  of 
them  after  the  war  when  they  could  get  them  cheap,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  got  them ;  but  I  don't  think  there  was  a  great  many  pistols 
among  them ;  I  never  seed  many. 

THURSDAY  BEFORE  THE  ELECTION. 

By  Mr.  Batard  : 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Prewett  t — ^A.  He  is  an  old  citizen  living  there,  about 
four  miles,  I  think,  east  of  West  Point. 

Q.  He  was  the  white  man  who  took  you  away  from  the  crowd  at  the 
time  you  were  standing  listening  to  the  speech  ? — A .  Yes  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  pretty  big  crowd  of  men! — A.  Yes,  sirj  I  reckon 
twelve  or  fifteen  handred. 

Q.  On  Thursday  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Prewett  a  democrat? — A.  He  affiliates  with  the  republicans. 

Q.  He  came  and  just  picked  you  up  out  of  the  crowd? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ju8t  simply  picked  me  up  out  of  the  crowd,  and  shoved  me  along  into 
Mr.  Ware's  saloon. 

Q.  Was  there  considerable  decorating  of  buildings  with  flags  that 
day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  two  or  three  hundred  of  them. 

Q.  What  sort  of  flags  did  you  see? — A.  1  saw  red,  and  yellow,  and 
green,  kind  of  made  in  United  States  flag  stripes ;  great  broad  stripes 
running  clear  through. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  United  States  flags  flying  among  the  others? — A. 
I  saw  some  made  sort  of  in  that  style,  with  stars  all  around. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  United  States  flag  when  you  see  it  from  any  other 
flag? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  wou.d ;  I  think  I  would,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  flying  that  day  from  the  court-house  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  one  from  the  court-house,  but  I  could  not  subscribe  the 
appearance  of  it.    They  had  them  front  of  the  citizens'  doors  all  around. 

THE  BLACK-LIST. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  blacklist  you  spoke  of? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that, 

Q.  What  year  ?— A.  In  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  ? — A.  It  was  along,  I  think,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year ;  in  November,  I  think. 

Q.  After  the  election  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  after  the  election  when  I 
saw  this  resolution.  I.  am  most  satisfied  it  was.  I  noticed  it  in  the 
papers — ^in  several  different  papers. 


R.  H.  SHOTWELL— CLAY  COlTNTY. 

JXTNE  27, 1876. 
K.  H.  SHOTWELL  sworn  and  examined. 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Question.  Where  do  you   reside? — Answer.  In  West  Point,  Clay 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  A  merchant. 

ij.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — ^A,  Since  the  war. 
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A  QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  Were  you  there  duriDg  the  last  canvass ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  take  any  part  in  that  canvass  at  all  9 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  party  did  you  act  ? — A.  With  th^  democratic  p^ty. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  canvass  as  to  peaoe  and  good 
order  t — A.  I  never  saw  any  better  order  in  an  election  in  my  life,  daring 
the  canvass. 

Q.  Was  there  at  any  time  during  that  canvass  any  difficulty,  amount- 
ing to  a  disturbance,  between  the  black  and  white  people,  to  yoar  o^n 
knowledge  9 — A.  No,  sir. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  AT  DEMOCRATIC  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  colored  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  democratic  meetings  in  large  bodies  and  hearing  democratic 
speeches  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  that. — A.  I  went  to  several  speakings, 
and  there  was  generally  a  good  audience  of  negroes,  and  very  few  white 
people  at  them.  The  meetings  I  went  to  were  gotten  up  with  the  design 
especially  of  addressing  the  negroes  and  talking  to  them,  and  they 
always  had  good  audiences. 

Q.  Were  they  joint  meetings  ?  Did  you  have  democratic  and  repub- 
lican speeches  at  the  same  meetings  t — A.  Kone  that  I  know  of.  We 
always  invited  them  to  come  out  and  espouse  their  cause,  and  speak 
with  us  before  the  negroes,  but  they  never  came. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  armed  bodies  of  men  going  to  the  democratic 
meetings  throughout  the  county  9  You  have  been  to  a  good  many  of 
the  meetings. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  at  some  three  or  four  meetings  'my- 
self where  the  negroes  were  especially  drawn  out,  or  called  out,  and  I 
was  at  one  or  two  meetings  where  there  were  but  few  negroes. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Chancellor  Brame,  or  Barry,  speaking  there  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  was  with  Barry,  making  some  speeches. 

Q.  Any  armed  men  present  at  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  either  of  them  taking  bodies  of  forty  or  fifty  men 
with  them  to  republican  meetings  ?— A.  I  know  it  was  never  done. 

NO  ROADS  PICKETED. 

Q.  Such  testimony  was  given  by  a  man  named  Edmonds,  and  another 
man  from  West  Point.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  road  around 
West  Point  being  picketed? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  done  by  the 
democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  company  that  was  there  with  red  caps, 
or  red  jackets  and  uniforms,  who  picketed  the  road  9 — A.  There  was  a 
little  company  of  gunners  following  the  cannon  that  wore  red  caps }  four 
or  five  of  them  that  managed  this  gun. 

ABOUT  THE  CANNON. 

Q.  What  gun  ? — A.  The  cannon. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  t — A.  It  was  just  carried  around  to  use  in  the 
way  of  demonstration— getting  up  a  kind  of  jubilee  and  means  of  re- 
joicing. 

Q.  Mere  salutes  fired  in  that  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  way.  They 
never  used  anything  more,  I  think,  than  blank  cartridges.  The  negroes 
assisted  in  firing  it,  and  enjoyed  it  more  than  the  white  people.  It 
appeared  a  little  attractive  to  them,  and  they  have  gone  along  and 
would  shoot  it.  I  never  knew  of  any  shot  being  carried  with  it — any- 
thing of  that  kind — and  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  blacks  who  came  to  the  democratic  ranks  and 
quit  the  republican  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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NOAH  GK>FF. 

Q.  Who  are  they  5  do  you  know  any  of  their  names  t-— A.  I  know  one 
by  the  name  of  Noah  Goff^  a  leading  republican. 

Q.  ViDcent  Petty  9 — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  county.  I 
do  not  know  myself  that  Yineent  voted  with  the  democratic  party,  bat 
he  made  democratic  speeches,  weht  around  denouncing  the  radical 
wicket,  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  treasurer  on  that  ticket  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  come  off  the  ticket f->-A.  Yes,  sir;  he  withdraw  from  the 
ticket,  and  the  party  then  nominated  the  old  sheriff,  Mr.  A.  P.  Shattuck. 

Q.  Prank  Powell  ?•— A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  was  nominated  for  county  assessor 
and  withdrew  and  denounced  the  ticket. 

diASLAcmn  of  tse  bepubuoak  candidates. 

Q.  What  w€w  the  character  of  the  men  nominated  by  the  republicans 
in  th»t  county  t^->^A.  Well,  sir,  they  were  very  bad  men.    . 

Q«  State  i^ho  they  wer&^'^omething  about  them,  whether  they  com- 
manded jpjublic  confidence. — A.  l!hey  did  not  command  public  confidence. 
I  would  like,  if  the  committee  will  indulge  me  a  little,  to  speak  about 
these  men  a  little,  if  you  please. 

The  ticket  that  was  nominated  met  with  but  very  little  favor,  as  a 
rule,  firom  the  republican  party.  The  convention  was  called  by  the 
republican  party ;  and  these  men  were  all  nominated,  and  several  articles 
appeared  in  the  republican  organ  (the  Times)  immediately  after  these 
nominations,  which  articles  expressed  considerable  dissatisfoction.  I 
have  these  articles,  and  wotild  like  to  read  them  as  a  part  of  my  evidence; 
and  then  I  will  go  on  and  state  some  other  facts : 

[From  the  West  Point  Times,  Aa(n>st  6, 1875.1 
THE  CONVEKTIOK  AND  ITS  NOMINATIONS. 

Big  Sprinqs,  Miss.,  August  H,  1875. 
Ediion  West  Paint  Timea : 

Not  beiDg  an  aspirant  for  office,  and,  conseqaently,  not  a  '*  sore-head,''  I  believe  with 
my  record  as  a  life-long  rennblioan  I  can  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  space  in  yonr 
Ttdnable  Jonmal  for  this  enaeavor  at  what  I  deem  the  interest  of  every  honest,  sonnd- 
thinking  repnblican  in  Colfax  County.  I  hope  those  who  wish  to  see  the  party  vie- 
torions  will  stand  with  unflinching  honesty  to  its  cause,  and  that  the  principles  which 
have  saved  tbe  ooantry  and  raised  it  in  the  scale  of  nations  may  ever  live  is  my  daily 
•application. 

Tne  delegates  to  the  convention  which  assembled  last  Saturday  at  yonr  town  did 
not,  Messrs.  Sditors,  have  the  interest  of  the  republican  party  at  neart,  but  only  had 
in  view  the  offlceB  and  their  eyes  upon  the  sluggish,  incompetent,  and  unworthy  men 
to  fill  them,  aftM*  being  forewarned  by  the  honest  republicans  and  the  limes  the  value 
cf  the  ballot,  and  their  duty  in  selecting  men  that  should  be  voted  for  and  elected  to 
fill  them. 

A  convention,  in  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  its  party  adherents  to  perform  their 
political  duties,  must  be  impressed  that  every  man  who  is  placed  upon  the  ticket  is 
noted  for  his  eapacity,  integrity,  and,  not  less  or  least,  for  his  honesty.  The  selection 
of  snch  candidates  will  cause  tne  men  of  energy  and  thought  to  rally  to  their  support, 
and  every  honest  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  will  not  withhold  his  vote. 

Yon  are,  gentlemen,  sorry  no  doubt  as  republicans  conducting  a  republican  news- 
paper to  sa^  it,  and  with  more  regret  have  to  record  it,  that  the  haste  and  untbought- 
ful  nuumer  in  which  these  ungovernable  would-be  leaders  thrust  these  nominations  at 
the  people,  and  refusing  to  usten  to  the  behests  of  true  republicanism  by  selecting 
worthy  names  noon  the  ticket,  will,  as  it  now  stands,  cause  the  party  to  be  routed, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  with  no  povrer  to  resist  the  onslaught. 

Tbe  dissatisfaction  to  the  entire  work  of  this  blundering,  determined-to-take-their- 
own-way  convention  and  its  nominations  by  the  people  throughout  the  entire  county, 
is  too  open  and  manifestly  too  strong  not  to  be  needed  by  the  holiest  of  the  holy  (f ) 
*' rings''  which  concocted  and  brought  about  placing  individuals  in  nomination  that 
are  unworthy,  incapable,  and  in  some  instances,  as  I  am  informed,  tied  their  countxy 
Xbr  the  country's  good,  and  indictments  against  others  who  are  to  be  voted  for  by  this 
people. 
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This  ticket  can't  win,  and  it  shonld  not.  It  won't  stand  investigation,  and  I  don't 
think  the  honest  colored  property-holders  will  appreciate  this  lie  tipon  their  moral  ud 
political  teachings. 

The  action  of  the  convention  does  not  meet  with  a  favorahle  reception  horn  one- 
third  of  l^e  delegates,  and  not  one- fourth  of  the  nominations  are  the  choice  of  the 
whole  people  which  compose  the  repnhlican  party.  Its  action  being  so  nnsatisfiactory 
and  in  contempt  of  the  responsibility  of  good  govemment  and  tme  repnblicaniam,! 
woald  propose,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  tbe  people  toke  this  matter  in  their  own  hands  by 
cfdling  a  mass-meeting  or  otherwise,  ana  there  rectify  this  deformed  ticket  which  was 
bronsht  forth  in  iniquity  to  break  up  the  republican  party. 

Unless  this  is  done  the  enemy  that  is  skillful  in  observing  our  weak  points  ^rill 
thrust  those  bitter  epithets  which  are  too  true  to  be  resisted  by  Uus  '*  too  thin''  helmet 
of  sacred  right  and  duty. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  convention  contained  delegates 
that  were  under  twenty-one  years  old,  and  also  that  in  the  convention  a  represent- 
ation of  delegates  for  1,000  voters  above  the  legitimate  strength  of  the  piurty  was 
there  assembled.    In  other  words,  2,600  voters  were  represented  when  there  should  only 
have  been  1,800.    I  understand,  also,  that  several  clubs  in  the  west  section  of  the 
county  ware  represented  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  delegates,  sending  to  the  conven- 
tion nearly  thirty,  when  at  the  outside  thej  were  only  entitled  to  eight ;  and  some 
others  were  admitted  into  the  convention  without  credentials,  for  with  the  *'  ring  "  it 
was  "  rule  or  ruin,"  and  tbe  earnest  and  conscientious  had  tiieir  struggle  in  Tain. 

I  have  said  much  more  in  this  letter  than  I  intended,  but  the  interest  which  I  feel 
in  the  success  of  republican  principles  will  afford  my  reason  for  speaking  through  the 
Times  to  the  people  of  Coltax  County,  that  thev  may  undo  before  it  Is  too  late  the 
positive  neglect  of  duty  of  these  assumed  'Meaders"  against  the  well  wishes  of  the 
Toters.    With  this  ticket  in  the  field  our  county  will  go  over  to  the  democrats. 

Will  they  submit  to  the  action  of  this  blundering  convention  witk  these  facts  before 
themf 

If  so,  we  have  no  other  fate  than  the  downfall  of  our  party  throughout  the  State. 
Let  a  mass-meeting  be  called  of  the  republican  voters  of  your  county,  one  and  all, 
and  there  select  go^,  honest,  and  true  men  for  office. 

A  democrat  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  since,  you  have  had  your  bad  men  in  office 
long  enough,  and,  said  he,  "  I'll  be  d^^  if  ever  you  elect  that  corrupt  ticket." 

Call  a  mass-meeting,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  show  the  color-liners  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  defeat  us  for  a  single  office  in  the  county. 
Yours, 

Brpublicax. 


[From  the  WtBt  Point  Timea  of  August  S7, 1875.1 
RZPl'BUCAN  EXECUTIVE  COMSOTTEE. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  republican  executive  committee  of  this  county 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  caU  a  meeting  of  that  body  at  an  early  day  to  make  some 
change  in  the  county  republican  ticket,  and  to  re-oreanize  the  different  delegations. 
We  hope,  and  sincerely,  too,  that  this  will  be  done,  and  done  immediat^y.  The  ticket 
as  it  now  stands,  or  is  supposed  now  to  be,  is  a  sham,  and  is  unworthy  tihe  name  of  repub- 
lican. Republicanism  in  its  truest  sense  is  based  upon  personal  honesty,  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  method  in  its  officers,  and  unless  the  ticket  is  composed  of  such  the  people 
will  refuse  to  invest  it  with  authority.  We  would  suggest  to  the  committee  to  bring 
the  best  men  to  the  front,  who  have  the  fullest  share  of  public  confidence,  and  invite 
them  to  accept  for  the  public  good. 

There  will  need  be  a  radical  change  in  the  ticket,  and  we  urgently  request  the  ezecu- 
tiye  committee  to  make  the  base  to  the  key-stone  firm  as  granite,  that  the  vicinity  at 
the  poU  will  compensate  for  the  improvement  made  in  it. 


[From  the  West  Point  TimeA  of  Angiut  20, 1873.] 
CALL  FOR  A  REPUBUCAN  MASS-MEETIXO. 


We,  the  undersigned^  feeling  the  necessity  of  some  prompt  action  in  regard  to  har- 
monizing the  dissatisfied  republicans  of  this  county,  after  consulting  with  a  large 
number  of  good  and  reliable  citizens  of  our  party  in  different  portions  of  the  county, 
we  would  recommend  that  there  be  a  meeting  of  some  kind  called  at  an  early  day, 
where  the  people  can  be  represented  and  their  wishes  would  be  consulted.  As  the  so- 
called  convention  that  came  off  here  a  short  time  since  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  tbe 
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Totera  and  tax- payers  of  this  oonnty,  and  aatbe  most  of  tliem  are  incompetent  and 
we  don't  think  can  be  tmsted  in  important  positions,  we  tbink  it  dangerous  and  very 
injnrioas  to  tbe  interests  of  the  republicans  for  any  one  or  two  persons  to  try  to  force 
i\;ch  a  ticket  on  the  people  of  this  connty,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the 
country.  We  would  recommend  such  a  ticket  as  would  look  after  the  interest  of  all, 
and  one  that  we  can  recommend  and  invite  all  good  people  to  unite  with  us  in  electing. 

Ransom  Chandler,  Jas.  Luster,  D.iniel  White 

Monroe  Stasgs,  A.  A.  Shittuck,  W.  S.  Miller, 

J.  W.  Caradine,  F.  A.  Faulkner,  Noah  Go£f, 

Sylvanus  Cooper,  Carl  Williams,  I.  Cromwell, 

F.  M.  Abbott.  Ed.  Gates,  Elijah  Saxon, 

Felix  Archy,  Jas.  Paden,  And  hundreds  of  others. 

Charles  King,  Charles  Dale, 

ABOUT  H.  H.  HARRINGTON. 

And  this  paper  is  the  party  organ  of  the  repablicaus  there;  it  is  edited 
by  the  party.  As  corroborative  of  what  I  expect  to  state  here  now  in 
regard  to  the  men  who  were  on  the  ticket,  I  read  these  articles.  This 
ticket  was  composed  of,  for  instance,  the  first  man,  one  H.  H.  Harring- 
ton. He  was  chancery  clerk  of  the  connty — had  been  for  one  term: 
this  was  his  second  term ;  that  was  his  office,  and  he  had  been  electea 
twice.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  J.  T.  Harrington,  who  testified  here  yes- 
terday. H.  H.  Harrington,  at  the  March  term — by  the  way,  a  negro  by 
the  name  of  Vincent  Petty  was  treasurer,  and  this  man  H.H.Harrington 
controlled  the  office  exclusively;  he  conducted  the  chancery  clerk's  office 
and  treasurer's  office  both;  it  is  understood  that  he  paid  this  negro, 
Petty,  for  the  office,  and  ran  them  both.  At  the  March  term  of  the 
chancery  court,  Harrington's  books  showed  that  there  were  $11,000  of 
money  on  hand  in  the  safe,  or  which  should  have  been  on  hand,  belong- 
ing to  the  county  fand.  We  have  the  testimony  of  his  deputy  that 
there  was  no  such  fund  on  hand,  but  that  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but 
the  two  supervisors  did  not  require,  as  the  law  requires,  him  to  bring 
that  money  out,  and  lay  it  out  on  the  table  and  count  it  before  the  board. 
I  was  requested  by  a  number  of  citizens  at  the  next  term  (the  October 
term)  to  go  before  the  board  and  demand  of  the  board  that  the  treas- 
urer make  a  settlement  as  the  law  requires — a  quarterly  settlement.  He 
was  informed  of  it,  and  invited  to  come  up,  but  he  was  not  ready,  and 
we  gave  him  another  day ;  and  the  settlement  showed  there  was  $8,853.89 
OD  hand  of  what  is  called  the  court-house  and  jail  fund.  Here  is  a  part 
of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  which  I  can  read. 

Q.  Can't  you  state  the  substance! — A.  This  is  the  record  which  shows 
that  in  the  settlement  Harrington's  books  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of 
the  court-house  and  jail  fund  of  $8,853.  We  then  demanded  that  the 
money  be  produced;  and  after  pressing  Harrington  considerably  for  it, 
he  at  last  just  came  out  and  confessed  he  did  not  have  it;  that  the  war- 
rants that  represented  that  money  had  been  deposited  in  the  bank  in 
Columbus,  for  his  individual  use  and  benefit;  and  confessed  to  it  that 
the  money  was  not  there,  and  that  he  had  used  it  t«  that  amount.  He 
never  paid  it;  he  simply  appropriated  that  large  amount  for  his  own  use. 

Tbk  State  op  Mississippi, 

Colfax  {now  Clay)  County : 

BOAHD  OF  Supervisors,  October  (7)  Term,  1875. 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  tbe  above-stated  term  of  the  honorable  board  of  snper- 
visors  of  said  coaDty,  an  order  was  then  and  there  made  by  said  board,  which  was  in 
tbe  foUowing  words,  to  wit : 

This  day  came  on  to  be  examined  and  considered  the  treasurer's  report,  handed  in 
by  Vincent  Petty,  treasurer  of  Colfax  County,  Mississippi ;  and  after  examination  of 
the  same,  the  board  find,  from  said  report,  a  balance  of  $8,853.59  on  hand,  of  court- 
boose  and  jail  fund,  and  demanding  of  said  treasurer  the  production  of  said  balance, 
am  shown  by  said  report ;  and  he,  the  said  Vincent  Petty,  treasurer,  having  failed  ta 
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produce  said  balanoe  shown  by  his  re|K>rt,  or  in  any  leoml  maaoer  account  for  th« 
same,  it  was  ordered,  apon  the  motion  of  J.  H.  Jackson,  toat  said  report  be  reiectel 

1,  J.  8.  Carotbers,  clerk  of  the  chancery  oonrt  and  «z-offleio  clerk  of  the  board  oi 
supervisors  in  and  for  the  oonnty  and  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certi^  thst  fbe 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  Just,  tme,  and  perfect  oopyof  an  order  of  the  said  board  of 
supervisors,  made  and  entered  at  their  October  (7)  term  thereof,  A.  D.,  Wbj  as  the 
same  appears  of  record  in  my  said  office,  in  minute-book  1,  page  305. 

Given  under  my  band  and  ofQcial  seal  at  West  Point  this  26th  day  of  June,!.  D. 
1876. 

[SEAL.]  J.  S.  CAROTHERS,  Clerk. 

There  is  still  aDother  copy  of  the  minntes  which  I  will  submit,  which 
shows  that  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not  speculated 
in  the  county  funds ;  and  he  declined  to  take  that  oath.  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  that. 

Q.  Has  he  been  indicted  for  this  9 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  here  is  the  evi- 
dence of  that ;  here  are  five  bills  against  him  : 

The  State  op  Mississippi, 

Colfax  (tunc  Clny)  County : 

Board  of  Supervisors,  October  (7)  TenHf  1875. 

Be  it  rememhered,  that  at  the  ahove-stated  term  of  the  honorable  board  of  super- 
yisors  of  said  county,  an  order  was  then  and  there  made  by  said  board,  which  was  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  examination  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  president  of 
the  board  required  the  deputy  treasurer  or  clerk  of  Tincent  Petty,  county  treasurer, 
H.  H.  Harrington,  to  take  the  following  oath,  which  he  declined  to  do : 

*'  The  State  of  MiaHBtippif  Colfax  County y  hoard  of  mperviaorSy  Oatoher  7, 1875 : 

"  Before  me.  Henry  Hardy,  president  board  supervisors  of  Colfax  County,  Missis- 
sippi, necsonally  came  H.  H.  Harrington,  lawful  deputy  of  V.  Petty,  county  treasurer 
of  Colfax  County,  5£ississippi,  who  makes  oath  that  he  paid  the  full  amount  of  all 
Touchers  produceid  in  his  report  of  this  date,  in  money,  or  received  the  same  in  payment 
of  dues  to  the  county ;  and  that  he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  Speculated  therein, 
or  in  any  warrants  inolnded  in  said  report. 

**  Sworn  to  and  subsoribed  this  October  7, 1875." 

Whereupon  the  president  of  the  board  of  supervisorf  ordered  the  foUowing  indorse- 
ment, made  upon  the  oath  and  marked  "  Filed,''  as  fellows,  which  is  accordingly  done: 
Inaorsed :  ''This  oath  was  required  to  be  sworn  to  by  the  deputy  treasurer,  H.  E 
Harrington,  by  the  president  of  board  of  supervisors  of  Colfax  County,  Mississippi, 
and  he  declines  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him. 

his 
*'  H.  H.  H-  HARDY, 
mark. 
"  President  Board:' 
Filed  October  7, 1875,  with  report  of  treasurer. 

I,  J.  8.  Carothers,  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  and  ex-offlcio  clerk  of  the  board  oC 
supervisors  in  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  tho 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  just,  true,  and  perfect  copy  of  an  order  of  the  said  board  o£^ 
supervisors,  made  and  entered  at  their  October  term  thereof,  A.  D.  1875,  as  the  same 
appears  of  record  in  my  said  office,  in  minute-book  1,  page  305. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  at  West  Point  this  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1876. 

J.  S.  CAROTHERS,  Clerk. 
[seals.] 

Circuit  Court. — March  Term,  1876. 

The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Colfax  (now  Clay)  County  : 

Indictments  found  against  H.  H.  Harrington,  late  chancery  clerk  of  said  county,  are 
numbered  as  follows : 

No.  304.  The  State  ve,  H.  H.  Harrington ;  offense,  embezzlement. 
No.  305.  The  State  v$,  H.  H.  Harrington ;  offense,  grand  larceny. 
No.  306.  The  State  ve,  H.  H.  Harrington ;  offense,  alteration  records. 
No.  307.  The  State  va.  H.  H.  Harrington  ;  offense,  embezzlement  and  grand  larceny. 
No.  308.  The  State  ve,  H.  H.  Harrington  and  V.  Petty,  county  treasurer ;  offense,  em- 
hezzlement. 

I,  John  A.  Stevens,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  and  for  said  county,  do  hereby  certify 
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that  the  preceding  is  a  true  statement  of  the  number  of  indictments  against  H.  H. 
Harrington,  now  pending,  and  on  Hie  in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  nt  West  Point,  this  Jane  26, 1676. 

[M6AL.]  JNO.  A.  STEVENS. 

Clerk, 

« 

He  is  DOW  ander  bond.  This  brother  of  his  (J.  T.  HarringtOD)  who  tes- 
tified here,  I  can  show  by  any  qnantity  of  witnesses  that  he  is  a  man  of 
notoriously  bad  character ;  that  he  has  been  indicted  for  horse-stealing 
and  for  kidnapping  negroes — not  indicted  for  kidnapping  negroes,  but 
he  had  been  charged  with  it,  and  a  white  man  and  a  negro  caaght  him 
at  it.  That  was  during  the  war.  After  the  war  he  brought  a  suit  for 
damages  against  one  Anderson  £eam,  for  $20,006  damages,  for  making 
these  charges  against  him,  and  the  suit  was  finally  dismissed  by  J.  T. 
Harrington  at  his  own  expense.  As  to  that  Harrington,  I  can  bring 
fifty  or  a  hundred  men,  if  necessary,  here. 

By  the  Chafrman  : 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. — A.  I  am  stating 
as  to  his  character  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  am  just  speaking  of  the 
cbamcter  of  the  man. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Of  his  reputation  in  the  community! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  general 
bad  character  of  the  man ;  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  horse-thief.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  can  produce  witnesses  who  would  testify,  any  number  of 
them,  that  they  would  not  believe  him  on  oath — SO  or  100  men.  I  can 
name  the  party  that  caught  him  trying  to  kidnap  a  negro — William 
Nixon. 

THE  HOST  PEACEABLE  ELECTION  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  were  you  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  election  ? — A.  The  most  peaceable  - 
one  that  we  had  since  the  war. 

Q.  Kobody  was  prevented  from  voting  as  they  wished  ? — A.  Not  a 
single  man. 

Q.  Were  any  voters  intimidated  ?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  collision  during  the  canvass  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  your  county  9-^A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

ABOUT  HABBmaTON  AND  KIDNAPPINa  NEOBOES. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Were  these  negroes  kidnapped  by  Harrington  during  the  war ! — 
A.  Yes«8ir;  so  reported. 

Q.  While  slavery  existed,  did  you  understand  that  he  stole  those 
negroes  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  ! — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  what  he  stole  them  for ;  I  say  that  is  the  report.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  a  violent  secessionist,  and  made  violent  secession 
speeches  at  Buena  Vista.  There  was  a  witness  in  town  who  said  he 
heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it! — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  heard  it  before,  that  he 
was  a  violent  secessionist  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  war! — A.  In  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  I  formerly  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country  years  before  the  war. 
I  lived  here  part  of  the  time  of  the  war  and  then  went  to  Mobile. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State! — A.  I  am  an  Alabamian. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  in  the  kidnapping  than  giving  aid  and 
succor  to  negroes  who  might  be  running  away  from  their  masters  ! — A. 
Nothing  more  that  I  know  of.    That  was  the  character  the  man  had. 
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Q.  That  he  gave  aid  and  soccor  to  negroes  who  were  escaping!— A. 
I  heard  gentlemen  saying  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  by  the  citizens 
in  his  neighborhood  to  take  action  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  permit  him  to  live  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  Was  he  not  then  known  as  an  abolitionist,  or  a  man  who  sympa- 
thized with  anti-slavery  men  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
known  as  an  abolitionist ;  all  that  I  meant  in  regard  to  his  character  is, 
that  I  understand  that  he  was  considered  a  thief. 

Q.  And  that  character  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  kid- 
napping negroes,  as  you  please  to  term  it,  which  you  have  described  as 
giving  succor  and  aid  to  the  negroes ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  that  he  could  have  so  much  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  never  had  the  reputation  of  proposing  to 
steal  them  to  sell  to  other  persons  t — A.  I  never  heard  that  he  had. 

Q.  You  understand  he  never  did  have  that  reputation  ! — A.  No, sir; 
I  am  only  speaking  of  his  reputation. 

Q.  He  was  an  opponent  of  slavery? — A.  2so,  sir;  he  had  no  such 
reputation.    He  was  a  violent  secessionist  during  the  war. 

Q.  He  was  stealing  negroes ;  what  did  he  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  that  was  the  character  he  had. 

Q.  He  never  had  the  reputation  of  stealing  them  for  gain  f — A.  No, 
sir.  We  never  stop  to  inquire  what  he  intends  to  do  with  them  when  he 
is  caught  in  such  a  crime.  I  did  not  live  in  the  community  at  the  time. 
I  was  only  giving  the  man's  reputation  in  the  community,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

By  Mr.  Bayahd  : 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  this  man  sought  to  free  these  blacks  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  free  or  whether  he  took  them  for  the  sake  ot 
gain  to  himself? — A.  I  have  never  heard  that  motive  attributed  to  hitn. 

KIDNAPPING  NEGROES  AFTER  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  Dr.  Harrington,  as  you  sav,  steal  those  negroes^ 
—A.  It  was  1864, 1  think. 

Q.  After  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  by  the  President  T — -^^' 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  1864. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  negroe^ 
were  not  slaves  then  ! — A.  I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  issued  a  ^ 
emancipation  proclamation. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  bur  ^ 
we  did  not  recognize  it,  you  understand. 

Q.  You  subsequently  did  recognize  it ! — A.  We  did,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  all  he  was  guilty  of  was  the  stealing  of  those  negroes  after^ 
the  emancipation  proclamation  ;  is  that  all,  sir  ? — A.  That  is  what  he^^ 
was  guilty  of  in  1864. 

Q.  And  upon  that  you  charge  him  with  being  a  thief;  do  you  not  f —    ^ 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  charged  him.    I  say  that  is  the  reputation  the     * 
man  had  in  the  country,  and  this  is  what' was  reported  about  him.    I 
stated  that  I  was  in  Mobile. 

Q.  But  the  only  case  of  larceny  you  have  heard  of  his  committing 
was  the  stealing  of  negroes? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  charged  with  steal- 
ing horses. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  In  1864,  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  ! — A.  I  think  he  was  ;  1  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  or  not.    That  was  my  information. 


s 
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Q.  Where! — A.  Houston,  Miss.,  in  Shannon  County.  Tltat  was  my 
information,  that  he  was  indicted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  tried  and  convicted  f — A.  He 
was  not  tried,  because,  just  after  the  war,  I  think,  the  courtrpapers  of 
HonstOii  had  all  been  burned.  The  court-house  was- burned  up  there^ 
from  some  accident  or  circumstance,  about  the  final  winding  up  of  the 
war ;  the  destruction  of  these  papers — ^the  indictment  was  set  aside. 
After  the  war,  in  1868,  it  is  generally  understood  and  recognized  that 
this  man  had  stolen  horses  and  negroes  during  the  war — ^horses  after 
the  war.    I  think  it  was  all  in  1864. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,  was  he  f — A.  He  was  in 
office. 

Q.  I  asked  if  he  was  a  candidate  ? — A.  He  was  in  office.  He  acted 
by  appointment  by  the  governor.  He  was  superintendent  of  education, 
and  it  was  understood  in  the  community  that  when  he  was  elected  that 
he  was  to  run  the  circuit  clerk's  office,  which  was  being  run  for  by  a 
negro ;  and  it  was  understood  that  he  would  run  the  office,  just  as  his 
brother  was  running  the  chancery  clerk's  office  and  the  treasurer's  office. 

Q.  •  Was  he  a  cancUdate  for  election  on  the  republican  ticket  last  fall? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  an  officer  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  election  on  the  republican  ticket  last  fall? — 
A,  No,  sir;  O  no.    He  was  an  officer  at  the  time. 

THE  BROTHEBS  HABBINaTON. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  your  object  in  stating  that  he  had  stolen  negroes  after 
they  were  emancipated,  and  that  he  was  accused  of  stealing  horses,  wa» 
to  satisfy  the  committee  and  the  country  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  credit; 
was  that  your  object ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  object  in  stating  that,  as  I 
stated — I  understand  that  Harrington  has  been  before  this  committee,. 
and  I  have  been  shown  some  memoranda  of  the  nature  of  his  testimony^ 
and  I  want  this  committee  to  understand  the  character  that  the  man 
bad  in  the  country.  That  is  my  object  for  making  this  statement  about 
him.  I  want  you  to  understand  the  character  of  the  man  that  was  a 
leader  in  the  political  campaign  in  1875.  He  and  H.  H.  Harrington  are 
the  leaders  of  the  party  ;  they  were  the  leading  spirits;  and  they  were 
ruDDing  and  manipulating  the  affairs  of  our  county  almost  exclusively. 
This  H,  H.  Harrington  had  stolen  this  $8,853  from  the  county  funds;. 
he  and  his  brother  were  the  leading  spirits  among  the  republicans ;  they 
had  the  biggest  influence  with  the  negroes ;  and  when  these  facts  were 
made  known  in  regard  to  Hcirrington,  the  negroes  were  going,  even  then, 
to  advocate  his  claims  in  the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  democratic  committee  in  that  county  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  central  executive  committee. 

NO  THREATS  OR  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  the  road  leading  out  of  West  Point 
was  not  at  any  time  picketed  9 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  it 
very — no,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  they  were. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  your  belief.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  no  republican  was  prevented  from  voting  in  the  county  by  threats 
or  intimidation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that  for  the  whole  county^ 
sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  so.  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  you  could 
not  say  it. — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that.  There  was  none  within 
my  knowledge,  is  what  1  aim  to  state.  There  was  no  intimidation  or 
threat  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting,  within  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  polling- places  in  that  county  ? — A.  Five. 
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Q,  Only  five  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  'maDy  votes  were  polled  on  election-day  ? — A.  I  was  not  at 
the  polls  in  1874. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  your  precinct  f — ^A.  I  tbink  in  the 
neighborhood  pf  seven  hundred ;  I  would  not  be  positive ;  it  is  the 
largest  box  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  were  yon  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  polling- 
place  on  election-day  t — A.  I  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  election,  and 
was  in  most  of  the  time.  Once  or  twice  I  stepped  out  of  the  room.  I 
was  in  most  of  the  day.  I  was  proceeding  to  state  something  further 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  in  office  befoi^  the  elec- 
tion. 

ABOUT  VTOCENT  PETTY  AND  OTHER  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Oo  on  and  state  what  you  wish.— A.  One  of  the  men  who  was 
nominated  for  the  legislature  by  the  party  was  indicted  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  old;  the  indictment  was  brought  after 
his  nomination,  and  he  fled  the  country.  He  was  afterward,  since  the 
election,  arrested  and  brought  back,  in  October,  I  think,  and  escaped 
from  the  jail.  That  was  one  of  the  candidates  who  was  nominated.  He 
was  on  the  ticket  for  the  legislature. 

This  man,  (Vincent  Petty,)  as  I  stated,  withdrew  from  the  ticket,  and 
a  party  afterward,  named  A.  A.  Shattuck,  was  put  on,  and  he  withdre^^ 
and  declined  to  run  the  race  out,  and  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Frank 
Spool,  I  believe,  was  nominated. 

A  negro  by  th^  name  of  Moses  Dean  was  beaten,  he  stated,  by  four 
negroes,  the  day  after  the  election,  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket*  He 
came  in  and  I  washed  his  face,  which  showed  that  be  had  been  consid- 
erably braised. 

Mr.  l^ixon,  who  was  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  sheriff,  on  the 
streets  of  West  Point  denounced  this  man,  J.  T.  Harrington,  as  an 
outlaw  and  a  thief.  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Pruett,  who  was  after- 
ward out  on  the  ticket  in  the  place  of  the  man  who  had  run  off, 
denounced  H.  H.  Harrington  and  this  fellow  Kixon  as  being  a  couple 
of  scoundrels  that  would  drag  down  any  ticket  on  earth.  A  party 
could  not  elect  any  ticket  with  their  names  on  it.  Mr.  Caradine,  who 
was  a  former  member  of  the  legislature,  and  who  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee the  other  day,  made  several  democratic  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  advocated  the  abandonment  of  his  party-ticket  on  account  of 
the  corruption  and  dishonesty  that  was  on  the  ticket.  The  two  super- 
visors at  the  campaign  had  three  negroes  on  it  and  two  white  men. 
Two  of  these  negroes  were  at  that  time  under  indictment  for  making 
improper  allowances  as  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  One  of 
the  same  negroes  had  before  been  indicted  or  tried  for  bribery,  and 
when  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty,''  the  evidence  was 
so  palpable  and  plain  that  Judge  Orr,  who  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  distinguished  judges  of  the  State,  and  a  member  of  the  republioan 
party,  denounced  the  jury  as  unworthy  to  be  jurors,  and  ordered  that 
their  names  be  enrolled  on  the  records  of  the  court  as  men  incompetent 
and  unworthy  to  sit  on  the  jury,  and  instructed  the  sheriff  never  to  per- 
mit those  men  to  be  introduced  on  the  jury  again  while  he  held  a  i)osi- 
tion  as  a  judge  in  that  court. 

Q.  Harrington  stated  here  that  there  were  no  United  States  flags  ex- 
hibited on  the  day  of  the  celebration.  What  have  you  to  state  about 
that  9 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  state  that. 
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ABOUT  THE  FLAGS  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  In  order  tjiat  we  may  know  the  facts,  you  may  state  what  yon 
discovered  there.  I  thought  that  he  stated  that  there  was  no  United 
States  flag,  and  he  did  say  that  there  were  flags  that  were  very  like 
confederate  flags:  and  he  left  the  impression,  as  I  understand,  and 
meant  to  leave  the  impression,  that  there  were  no  United  States  flags. 
— r A.  The  flaffs  he  supposed  to  be  confederate  flags  were  just  flags  of 
red  calico  and  white  bleached  domestic,  which  were  hung  by  a  French- 
man in  our  town  after  the  style,  as  he  said,  of  ornamenting  the  streets 
in  Paris  on  public  days ;  and  he  made  a  beautiful  display  of  white  calico 
and  red  calico,  but  the  stores  and  all  the  public  buildings  were  orna- 
mented with  United  States  flags — five  hundred  of  them,  I  reckon — and 
a  long  procession  of  horsemen,  and  very  many  of  them  had  United 
States  flags  attached  to  their  horses'  heads,  and  the  children  all  over 
town  had  little  flags  and  were  at  the  windows  and  doors  saluting  the 
procession  as  it  passed  by.  It  would  look  rather  bad  to  let  that  go 
without  a  refutation. 

Mr.  Harrington  also  stated  something  in  regard  to  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Barry.  I  heard  that  speech,  and  no  such  language  was  used 
by  him  as  was  attributed.  All  the  addresses  made  to  the  negroes 
were  of  the  most  conciliatory  character.  The  negroes  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  kindness  by  every  man,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  I  believe  hundreds  of  these  men  who  came  here 
would  testify  that  they  were  not  intimidated.  The  white  radicals  of  the 
county  were  denounced  in  the  severest  terms.  The  negroes  were  not 
intimidated.  They  may  have  construed  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
of  the  white  people  in  that  way ;  they  might  have  regarded  that  as  a 
8X>ecie8  of  intimidation,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  threat 
made  that  I  know  of.  The  the  night  before  the  election  I  wrote  a  letter 
op  to  Palo  Alto,  where  there  had  been  the  greatest  apprehensions  that 
trouble  might  arise,  and  made  a  special  request  that  no  riot  be  permit- 
ted— that  they  avoid  it  by  all  means  in  the  world.  And  I  sent  messen- 
gers out  and  instructed  managers  of  elections,  and  the  parties  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  power,  so  far  as  able  to  do  so,  in  every  case  to  avoid 
a  riot  I  have  always  acted  on  that  policy,  and  always  wanted  to  avoid 
one  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  a  very  charitable  and 
li^ood  feeling  toward  the  colored  people,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
business  with  them,  and  have  been  treated  very  kindly  by  them  in  a 
£preat  many  cases ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I 
BBj  I  am  gener^y  well  liked  by  them  all.  I  do  not  want  any  one  to 
think  that  I  have  any  spirit  of  revenge  in  my  mind  toward  the  negroes, 
and  no  unkind  feeling  toward  them.  It  was  not  the  poor  black  men, 
bot  the  men  who  were  leading  them,  that  we  were  really  fighting  in  the 
campaign. 
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Abeedeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876, 

PEESONAL  STATEMENT. 

Lex  BRABiE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ! — Answer.  At  West  Point,  in  Clay 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
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Q.  What  ofBice  do  yon  now  liold  ? — A.  I  am  chancellor  of  the  sixth 
district  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — A.  On  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  a  part  in  the  canvass  of  last  year  9 — ^A.  I  did,  sir, 
and  a  very  active  part. 

Q.  With  which  party  were  you  acting  1 — A.  Wijh  the  democratic 
party. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  many  of  the  meetings  during  the  canvass!— A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  did;  I  made  a  number  of  speeches  in  the  canvass;  I  made 
thirty-three  speeches. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  republican  meeting  with  forty  or  fifty  demo- 
crats accompanying  you  I — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  in  a  public  speech — make  the  threat — ^that 
you  would  carry  the  county  or  kill  every  nigger  in  it;  or  words  to  that 
effect  ? — A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

NO  ROADS  PICKETED. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  did  you  know  at  any  time,  either  before  or 
after  or  during  the  election,  that  the  roads  leading  out  of  West  Point 
were  picketed  by  armed  men ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  by  men  not  armed  ! — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  there  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that 
charge,  but  I  don't  know  of  anything  of  the  kind,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  fact  is  true  f — A.  No, 
sir:  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  it,  because  1  have  no  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  any  such  supposition. 

•    NO  COLLISIONS — CONCILIATION — NO  INTLtflDATION. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  do  you  know  of  any  collisions  between  the 
white  and  black  people,  or  any  disturbance? — A.  None  whatever,  sir; 
no  collision. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Barry  speak  with  you? — A.  Not  often;  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
White. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  speak  with  Mr.  Barry  f — A.  I  spoke  with  him 
on  two  occasions. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  his  address  I — A.  He  was  a  demo- 
cratic speaker.  His  addresses  were  about  of  the  same  character  as 
mine — of  a  conciliatory  character  with  reference  to  the  negroes.  They 
were  bitter,  of  course,  against  the  candidates  and  officers  of  the  county. 
They  were  almost  entirely  against  them.  We  made  charges  against 
them  which  were  alleged  in  the  papers. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  do  you  know  of  any  collision  between  white 
and  black  people,  or  any  disturbance  between  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
know  of  none. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  intimidation  practiced  toward  any 
class  of  citizens  to  prevent  their  voting  in  that  county! — ^A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  election! — A.  I  was  in  West 
Point. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  election! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  election  as  to  peace  and  good 
order! — ^A.  It  was  very  quiet;  much  more  quiet  than  any  election  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  there  to  prevent  the  voters  from  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  right  of  suffrage  ! — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

THE  YOUNO  MEN  AEMED  WITH  PISTOLS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  at  West  Point  during  election-day  f — 
A.  I  think,  sir,  there  were  young  men  there  with  pistols. 
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Q.  In  any  orgauizatioDf— A.  None  that'  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q,  When  did  they  come  into  townf — A.  The  yoong  menf 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  these  young  men  that  were  armed  f — A.  They  were  young 
men  who  lived  there;  clerks  and  other  young  men  about  the  town. 

Q.  They  were  generally  armed,  were  they  f — A,  Yes,  sir;  these  young 
men  who  were  about  during  the  campaign  with  us,  and  the  band,  they 
had  pistols. 

Q.  They  went  about  with  you  at  the  meetings  f — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  You  generaUy  had  some  of  these  yoi^ngmen? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at 
the  speaking  that  Mr.  White  and  myself  made;  we  made  the  speeches 
to  the  negroes  almost  exclusively,  and  we  were  most  of  the  time  alone. 

Q.  Sometimes  these  young  men  were  with  you,  perbapsf — A.  Yes, 
sir:  they  were  sometimes  with  us. 

Q.  Was  there  any  organization  among  these  young  men  that  you 
know  off — A.  None  except  a  general  organization  that  all  of  us  be- 
longed to. 

Q.  You  had  a  club! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  it  yourself,  perhaps?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  belonged  to 
the  club. 

CABBIED   A  DEBBIKGEB  HIMSELF. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  carry  aruis  when  you  went  to  these  meetings! — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  would  correct  my  statement  in  that  respect.  I  frequently 
had  a  pistol  that  I  carried  in  my  pocket.  Sometimes  I  had  that,  and 
sometimes  I  did  not.  Perhaps  I  would  state  that  I  had  it  most  of  the 
time  during  the  canvass;  but  not  particularly  for  any  special  occasion. 

Q.  It  was  rather  a  general  thing  than  for  any  special  purpose  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  Derringer,  that  I  carried  in  my  pocket  most  of  the 
time. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  young  men  were  with  you  at  any  one  time,  as 
far  as  you  remember  ! — A.  At  one  time  there  was  a  barbecue  over  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  the  brass  band  went  over,  and  we 
took  along  a  little  piece  of  artillery — a  little  short  gun — and  there  were 
a  number  who  went  over  to  the  barbecue,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
the  people  in  that  vicinity  who  came  over  there. 

Q.  These  young  men  that  you  speak  of  from  the  club  were  there  with 
you! — A.  Some  of  them  were  there. 

CANNON-FIBING  AT  THE  BABBECUE. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  at  this  barbecue  ! — A.  There  was  firing  of 
this  piece  of  artillery  I  mentioned. 

Q.  You  had  no  joint  discussions,  did  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  none 
except  once,  upon  one  occasion. 

Q.  The  town  of  West  Point  might  have  been  picketed  without  your 
knowing  it,  I  suppose,  as  you  were  away  so  much  of  the  time  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  not  in  town  a  great  deal. 

WITNESS  DELIYEBED  IHIBTY-THBEE  SPEECHES. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  very  active  in  the  campaign  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as 
active  as  I  well  could  be. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  did  you  make ! — A.  I  made  thirty-three,  I 
think. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  all  the  political  meetings  of  your  county  ! — A. 
Well,  no,  sir ;  not  all  of  them,  because  some  of  them  were  held  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  si)eaking  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  White 
and  myself  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  negroes  to  vote  with  us. 
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and  went  aronnd  and  spoke  to  them  at  little  school-hoases  in  remote  por- 
tions of  the  conuty.  Sometimes  there  wonld  be  meetings  that  I  was  not 
present  at,  when  we  were  away  speaking  at  other  places ;  but  generally 
I  was  present. 

Q.  Then  yon  took  an  active  and  leading  part  throughout  the  cam- 
paign 9 — ^A.  Yes^  sir ;  I  can  say  that  I  did.  I  shut  up  ray  office  two 
months  beforehand.  The  country  was  in  such  a  desperate  condition 
that  I  considered  that  it  was  necessary ;  and  I  used  all  fair  and  honest 
means  within  my  power  to  defeat  the  ticket  that  was  opposed  to  us. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  f — A.  I  have  been  prac- 
ticing about  six  years ;  regularly  about  five  or  six  years.  I  received  my 
license  befbre  that. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  chancellor? — A.  On  the  14th  of  ApriL 

Q.  Last  April,  succeecfing  the  election  in  which  you  took  such  an  act- 
ive part  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  t — A.  By  Governor  Stone. 

Q.  The  present  executive  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  governor  of  the 
State. 

THEY  WEEE  OF  A  CONCILIATORY^  NATURE  TO  THE  NEGBOSS. 

I  want  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  my  speeches,  that  they 
were  of  the  most  conciliatory  nature.  My  argument  to  the  negroes  was 
that  they  had  been  free  for  ten  years,  and  that  they  were  not  advanced 
in  any  interest ;  that  they  came  to  the  speaking  in  rags ;  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  show  to  them — and  we  did  show,  as  their  votes  showed  after- 
ward— that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  cooperate  with  us;  but  I  did  not 
at  any  time  at  the  elation  say  anything  unkind,  as  I  had  no  unkind 
feeling  toward  the  race. 

BITTEB  TOWARD  THE  COUNTY  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  AND  WHY. 

Q.  But  you  were  very  bitter  toward  the  whites  who  were  republi- 
cans ?— A.  No,  sir ;  not  especially  toward  republicans,  but  to  these  men 
who  were  attempting  to  control  our  county,  a  number  of  whom  had 
been  indicted,  and  indictments  were  pending  against  them  then.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  had  been  indicted,  and  the  supreme  court  had  af- 
firmed his  conviction ;  and  the  governor  of  the  State  within  two  hoars 
after  the  afBirmation  of  the  supreme  court  pardoned  him  and  re-appointed 
him  to  office,  and  he  is  still  in  office.  The  board  of  6ui)ervisors  were  all 
under  indictment,  some  for  bribery,  and  all,  I  think,  for  unlawful  allow- 
ance of  claims.  I  was  as  bitter  as  I  could  be  with  respect  to  those  men, 
and  made  the  whole  attack  on  them ;  but  I  endeavored  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  trouble  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  because  I  knew  that 
it  wonld  invalidate  the  election  if  we  succeeded  by  unfair  means. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  indictments  against  the  board  of  super- 
visors 9 — A.  I  think  some  of  them  have  been  dismissed. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  dismissed  ? — A.  I  think  they  have  been. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  dismissed  upon  the  admission  or  theory  that 
there  was  no  moral  wrong,  no  unlawful  intent  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visors?— A,  Ko,  sir;  I  can  say  in  reference  to  that,  that  I  was  active 
in  securiug,  two  years  ago,*  the  indictment  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  the  circumstance  that  called  my  attention  to  it  particularly 
was  this :  I  was  agent  for  a  plantation,  and  saw  on  the  minutes  of  the 
board  an  order  for  an  allowance  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  that  place  for 
timber;  and  it  was  against  the  orders  of  the  owner  that  any  timber 
should  be  cut.  I  investigated  this,  and  found  that  there  was  $140  ad- 
lowed  there  without  any  application.  The  timber  had  not  been  used, 
and  I  found  upon  investigation  that  great  frauds  had  been  committed; 
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and  open  further  investigation  the  grand  jury  indicted  these  parties, 
and  I  returned  the  warrants  back  to  the  supervisors  and  had  them  can- 
celed. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  was  any  corrupt  intent  in  that  allowance! — A.  I 
could  only  state  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  were  issued  entirely 
without  authority. 

Q.  And  your  client  was  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  issue! — A.  He 
would  have  been  if  he  had  received  them. 

Q.  Did  the  supervisors  derive  any  benefit  from  that  issue ! — A.  I 
don't  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  mere  error? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  means  of 
knowledge.  I  found  the  warrants  on  the  warrant-book  ready  to  be  is- 
sued, and  for  fear  that  they  would  be  issued  as  other  warrants — I  had 
heard  that  fraudulent  warrants  had  been  issued — I  took  the  warrants 
out  of  the  book  and  receipted  for  them  as  agent,  and  after  the  investi- 
gation was  finished  I  returned  them  back  to  the  board,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  wrongfully  issued.  I  took  them  to  prevent  anybody 
else  getting  them  out  of  the  warrant-book. 

Q.  Had  you  then,  or  have  you  now,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
supervisors  in  the  allowance  in  that  particular  case  were  impelled  by 
any  improper  motive  ! — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  that. 

Q.  Had  they  any  personal  relations  that  you  know  of  with  your 
client ! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  because  he  was  a  non-resident,  living  in  Alabama. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  board  of  supervisors  or 
any  friends  of  theirs,  directly  or  indirectly,  could  have  derived  any  ben- 
efit from  the  issue  of  those  warrants  ! — A.  They  could  have  taken  the 
warrants  out  of  the  books  if  I  had  not  got  them. 

Q.  Could  they  have  taken  (hem  without  adding  to  that  other  crime 
the  crime  of  perjury  ! — A.  I  believe  not,  unless  the  chancery  clerk  had 
violated  his  duties,  as  he  has  been  chargeirSvith  having  done  and  is 
DOW  under  indictment  for. 

Q.  But  if  they  had  taken  the  warrants — if  the  warrants  had  not  been 
delivered  to  you,  the  supervisors  or  whoever  was  engaged  in  collecting 
the  taxes  would  have  collected  the  whole  amount  and  allowed  the 
county,  and,  if  acting  honestly,  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes 
assessed  ! — ^A.  The  warrants  were  issued  without  any  proof;  they  were 
allowed  for  timber  that  was  never  used ;  the  location  was  in  the  war- 
rants and  on  the' minutes  of  the  board,  and  after  I  discovered  that  they 
were  wrongfully  issued,  I  returned  the  warrants  and  had  them  canceled. 
I  can  state  in  reference  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  this 
transaction :  Our  county  was  a  new  county,  formed  of  a  portion  of  this 
county  and  others,  and  there  was  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  allow- 
ing a  transcript  of  the  records,  and  I  heard  a  man  go  before  the  court 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  swear  that  he  paid  that  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors $25  to  secure  him  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  transcriber  of 
the  records,  and  that  man  was  the  republican  cpunty  superintendent  of 
education;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  swore  to  it  before  the 
jary,  a  jury  composed  mostly  of  negroes,  and  that  was  the  only  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  there  was  no  evidence  brought  to  impeach  the  credit 
of  this  party,  the  jury  acquitted  him ;  and  the  judge,  a  republican  judge, 
Judge  Orr,  discharged  the  jury,  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  summon  him 
a  respectable  jury,  and  censured  them  very  severely ;  and  this  republi- 
can county  superintendent,  the  party  who  had  sworn  to  this,  made  good 
his  escape,  got  on  the  train,  and  deserted  the  office  because  there  were 

17  MISS 
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steps  being  taken  to  have  liim  arrested  for  the  crime  of  bribery,  which 
he  had  established  by  his  own  evidence  in  open  court.  And  then  there 
were  these — I  don't  know  how  many — itidictments  against  the  president 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  was  also  a  negro,  and  that  indictmeot 
was,  of  course,  dismissed  when  this  man  made  his  escape. 

Q.  What  sheriff  was  that  that  was  indicted  and  convicted  ? — A.  His 
name  was  Shattuck. 

Q.  What  was  the  indictment  for  ?~A.  For  suffering  prisoners  to 
escape. 

Q.  Was  he  convicted  for  that? — A.  Convicted  by  a  jury. 

Q.  When  was  he  replaced! — A.  He  was  charged  with  several  offenaeK, 
and  this  indictment  was  sustained,  in  the  early  part  of  1875, 1  think,  and 
he  took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  was  that  his  office  should  be  vacated  for  willful  neglect  of  daty, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  supreme  court  last  fall, 
perhaps,  affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  Orr,  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time — ^I  have  heard  it  stated  within  two 
hours,  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion — a  telegram  came  that  Shat 
tuck  had  been  pardoned  by  the  governor  and  re-appointed  to  the  office 
that  he  had  just  been  turned  out  of.  He  was  one  of  the  men  against 
whom  these  charges  were  made  that  I  mentioned  before,  but  that  was 
not  alleged  to  be  so  criminal  as  the  other  matters. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  was  willful  neglect  of  duty  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  charge 
against  him. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Ames!— 
A.  It  may  have  been  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  but  Governor  Ames 
was,  I  know,  the  goverjpor.  Lieutenant-Governor  Davis  may  bave 
granted  the  pardon. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  THIS  TESTIMONY. 

[Subsequently,  on  the  same  day.  Judge  Brame  re-appeared  and  made 
the  following  statement :]  I  would  state  that  it  is  my  recollection  that  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Shattuck  did  not  involve  any  willful  criminal  act  on 
his  part.  Since  I  was  before  the  committee  I  have  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man who  knows  more  of  the  facts  than  I  do,  and  he  has  refreshed  my 
recollection ;  and  it  is  now  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Shattuck  was  in- 
dicted for  the  act  of  a  subordinate ;  that  he  was  not  directly  connect^ 
with  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and,  bj 
virtue  of  his  office,  jailor. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  jailor  had  charge  of  the  prisoners! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  depaty 
was  his  jailor^  and  he  had  immediate  control  and  charge  of  tbe  prison- 
ers. 

Q.  There  was  an  escape  from  the  jailor  ?— A.  There  was  an  escape 
from  the  jail-house.  Mr.  Shattuck  occupied  a  room  in  the  front  part  of 
the  jail,  which  is  a  new  building.  The  jail  proper  is  in  the  rear  of  tbe 
house  containing  the  room  that  he  occupied. 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  13, 1876. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

John  P.  Matthews  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  In  what  town  do  you  live  f — Answer,  fiazlehurst,  Copiah 
)oanty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there,  and  what  is  your  occupation  ? — 
V,  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  county,  and  resided  at  Hazlehurst  some 
hree  years.    My  family  live  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  pursuit? — A.  I  was  sheriff  there. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  timef — A.  I  have  been  sheriff  there  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  now  hold  that  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  term  of  office  expire? — A.  The  1st  of  January 
ast. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  way  in  the  military  service  in  the  late  war? — 
1.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty -one  years  old. 

CHANGING  PRECINCTS  AND  THE  PURPOSE  OF  IT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  Copiah  County  in 
be  canvass  for  the  election  of  1875?  and  if  you  have,  you  can  state  in 
rour  own  way  to  the  committee  what  that  knowledge  is. — A.  The  first 
[  know  of  any  excitement  in  our  county  was  about  the  appointment  of 
-egistrars.  I  appoint  one,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  gentle- 
nan  I  appointed,  he  came  to  me  afterward  and  told  me  he  declined  to 
serve;  he  did  not  think  they  meant  to  do  what  was  right.  They  changed 
he  precincts  and  formed  a  good  many  new  ones. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Elijah  Wright.  I  asked  him  what  they  would 
[o  that  was  wrong.  He  told  me  he  thought  from  the  changing  and 
brming  these  precincts  that  they  had  been  doing,  that  the  purpose  was 
hey  wanted  to  hs^ve  an  unfair  thing  of  it,  and  he  would  not  serve. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  ? — A.  He  has  always  been  a 
lemocrat.  He  sometimes,  occasionally,  votes  for  some  republicans,  and 
ometimes  democrats.    He  is  a  democrat,  and  claims  to  be  a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you,  or  are  you  of  your  own  knowledge  able  to 
tate  to  the  committee,  what  this  change  was  in  the  precincts  of  which 
oa  have  spoken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  in  different  localities  more 
epablicans  than  democrats,  and  he  stated  they  were  putting  some  elec- 
ion-boxes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other,  and  he  thought  the  prob- 
ble  object  was  in  having  so  many  precincts,  the  intention  was,  to  get 
he  names  from  the  boxes  sent  to  them  and  send  them  to  the  other  boxes 
o  vote.  By  having  them  divided  up,  they  could  get  them  to  vote  the 
lemocratic  ticket.  That  is  what  he  told  me.  The  man  Judge  Peyton 
irst  appointed,  he  removed  him  and  placed  Mr.  Home  in  his  stead;  but 
le  had  taken  possession  of  the  box,  (Mr.  Home  had,)  with  this  other  one, 
ind  Judge  Millsaps  removed  that  man. 

Q.  One  registrar  was  appointed  by  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  by  the  chancellor  of  the  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  by  the  circuit  judge  of  the  district.  Chancellor  Peyton 
removed  his,  and  then  Judge  Millsaps  removed  his,  and  Mr.  Wright 
declined  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  ? — A.  Judge  Peyton  appointed  Mr.  Home, 
and  he  and  Peyton's  brother,  the  man  Millsaps  had  first  appointed,  taken 
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tbe  box  and  went  to  registering.  Millsaps  appointed  Bondarant  in 
place  of  Peyton,  and  I  appointed  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Berry. 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  particulars  as  to  what  they  did,  was  there 
anything  done  of  which  there  was  complaint,  or  which  you  believe  or 
know  to  have  been  improper! — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  nothing  improper, 
only  they  enjoined  Bondurant  and  Berry  and  myself;  served  an  in- 
junction on  us  to  keep  us  from  interfering  or  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  boxes,  and  we  never  did.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them 
before  or  afterward. 

Q.  There  was  a  registration  made  of  the  voters  just  by  those  two  men ; 
they  went  on  and  registered.  Was  there  anything  else  occurred  in  that 
county  that  was  unusual? — A.  There  was  a  general  bad  feeling  then 
gotten  up ;  they  put  out  a  great  many  reports  that  they  were  inciting 
the  negroes,  and  that  they  had  bought  arms.  That  was  what  I  heard. 
I  never  could  find  out  who  put  this  report  out.  On  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber John  ii.  Lynch  was  going  to  speak  at  Hazlehurst. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  lor  Congress  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  re- 
ported all  over  the  county  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  Hazlehurst 
armed  on  that  day,  and  tliey  got  up  a  good  number  of  arms,  and  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  I  think,  for  arms. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  RECEIVE  BOXES  OF  ARMS. 

Q.  Who  sent? — A.  The  democrats;  at  least  they  received,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  several  boxes  of  arms,  muskets. 

Q.  What  kind  ? — A.  Muskets,  and  bayonets  to  them ;  Army  guns.  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  guns;  shotguns  or  rifles.  I  have  seen  them, 
and  have  had  some  of  them  in  my  hands,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  guns  they  were.  And  they  came  to  me  saying  what  they  had  heard, 
and  they  told  me  that  they  had  understood  that  I  had  sent  up  for  all 
the  negroes  to  come  in  there  armed.  I  told  them  that  there  was  noth- 
ing of  it. 

Q.  Who  came  to  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  how  many,  but  a  good 
many.  Several  people.  Mr.  Cooper,  he  was  chairman  of  their  commit- 
tee, and  I  talked  with  him.    I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  or  not. 

TALK  ABOUT  A  WAR  OF  BAOES.  • 

Q.  Chairman  of  the  democratic  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Tim.  E. 
Cooper.    I  talked  with  him  about  the  matter  some.    I  told  him  he  knew 
me  better  than  to  think  that  I  would  do  anything  of  that  kind.    1  stated 
to  him  when  they  talked  about  a  war  of  races,  J  would  be  always  with 
my  race,  but  I  could  not  be  and  will  not  be  a  democrat    That  was  the 
only  ditterence  between  us.    As  if  I  would  incite  the  negroes  there, 
when  my  family  would  suffer  as  well  as  other  people,  and  that  would 
not  do ;  and  I  told  him  I  apprehended  no  danger  at  all  unless  tbey 
started  it ;  and  all  I  asked  was  to  close  their  houses  there  and  keep 
their  rowdy  fellows  in  their  places,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
the  negroes.    Some  one  furnished  me  with  a  list,  to  appoint  a  Jot  ot 
deputies  to  keep  the  peace.    I  looked  through  the  list  and  told  them  I 
could  not  do  that;  that  I  could  not  appoint  men  that  I  believed  would 
raise  a  row ;  but  if  leading  citizens,  men  who  had  atiy  interest,  and 
whose  families  were  there,  would  accept  of  an  app^^^^^^vit  I  ^o^^" 
appoint  them,  but  I  would  not  appoint  these  rowd^  te\\o^*'   ^^  ^^^^ 
wanted  peace  I  would  appoint  such  men  as  I  thougU^  \cov)l\4  ^^^  ^  ^^t 
the  peace.    A  great  many  negroes  told  me  that  lh(^^^  pte^^^^^ 
on  the  roads.    There  were  armed  men  there  all  ov^^  ^/l  coui^^^^i  ^^^* 
told,  I  did  not   see  them;   and  they  turned    ^  ^^^^f  v^^sv^  ^\?^i 
back  and  would  not  let  them  come  to  the  8peak\ti^'^^'==^^^  ^^^^«^s^^^*^ 
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appointments  that  was  up  there  for  Lynch  to  make  speeches  at — 
speeches  in  the  county — but  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
^afe  for  him  to  try  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  held  there  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  Septem- 
ber!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  AVhat  occurred  ! — A.  Nothing  at  all.  Everything  was  quiet.  I 
never  saw  a  more  quiet  meeting  in  all  my  life. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lynch  speak  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  speak? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  little  speech 
myself;  that  was  all. 

Q.  W^as  there  a  general  attendance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many.  I 
suppose  there  was  some — I  guess  there  was  800  persons  there. 

y.  Now,  what  made  you  advise  Mr.  Lynch  to  abandon  his  appoint- 
ments in  that  county  f — A.  AVell,  from  the  reports,  and  the  excitement 
that  seemed  to  be  among  the  people  in  sending  out  to  buy  arms,  and 
talking  about  their  rights,  and  seeing,  too,  that  there  was  talk  about 
Laving  a  riot. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  negroes  in  the  county  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  leaders  among  the  negroes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were 
armed  with  aggressive  intent! — A.  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  intent.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  negro  hardly  in  the  county — there  might,  probably, 
be  a  few  bad  negroes  occasionally-^but  I  don't  think  there  are  any  of 
the  leading  negroes  in  the  county.  The  chairman  of  that  democratic 
committee,  Mr.  Seals,  none  of  them  but  I  think  would  have  done  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  him.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been  hurt,  or 
any  man  I  know  would  harm  any  of  them.  Of  course  there  were  some 
bad  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  arms  brought  into  the  county  ! — A.  I  could 
not  say,  exactly.    I  saw  five  boxes  of  guns  myself. 

Q.  At  Qazlehurst !— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  brought  there  upon  the 
earn. 

Q.  How  large  is  Hazlehurst ! — A.  I  suppose  1,600  inhabitants. 

Q.  Were  these  gnus  destined  for  clubs  throughout  the  county  ! — A.  1 
saw  one  wagon-load  going  out  of  the  town. 

Q.  Were  any  representations  made  to  you  personally  which  led  you 
to  give  Mr.  Lynch  that  advice  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  was, 
ouly  just  from  hearing  men  talk ;  none  given  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  reports  from  various  precincts  in  diflferent  parts  of 
tbe  county  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  character  of  those  reports  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
advice  you  gave! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  registration  was  going  on  at  the 
time,  and  one  of  my  deputies  was  down  at  Burdeuton,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling.  Men  seemed  to  be  talking  about  a 
|-iot,  and  that  was  going  to  be  at  Hazlehurst  on  the  11th ;  and  I  met 
^Ir.  Home,  who  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was  still  alive.  I  told 
i|j(U  yes.    He  told  me  he  did  not  expect  to  see  me  any  more. 

THREATS  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

^.  Was  there  any  other  fact  which  you  recall  concerning  the  canvass 

^  ^/le  election  ? — A.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  at  Beauregard, 

iC/^*^  oii  the  day  of  election,  that  morning,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 

it^^rt^^ — ^  ^^  "^  acquaintance  with  him,  but  knew  him — came  to  me 

l^^£jfe   ^^®  polls  were  opened  and  spoke  to  me,  and  says  he,  "  Look 

^f     yott  must  leave  here  and  take  your  damned  tickets  with  you,  or  I 

^f^ae^  J'O"  np,"  or  "  you  will  be  set  up ;  "^  and  I  remarked  to  him  I  had 
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come  tbere  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  leave  unless 
they  would  haul  me  away.  "  You  can  overpower  me  and  carry  me 
away,  but  I  am  not  going ;  ^  and  I  then  spoiie— I  forget  what  gentle- 
man it  was  I  spoke  to,  but  I  think  it  was  King — about  that.  I  told  him 
I  had  been  ordered  away.  Nothing  more  occurred  until  after  they  had 
been  voting  some  hour  I  supijose,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  negroes 
came  walking  up,  two  and  two.  They  came  up  to  the  gallery  in  front  of 
the  house  where  they  were  voting  in.  Bridewell,  I  think  it  was,  told 
them  to  halt.  I  was  standing  upon  the  steps,  and  they  halted,  and  he 
commenced  cursing,  and  directed  his  conversation  to  me.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  steps.  Says  he,  ''  God  damn  you,  you  have  marched  up  lo 
the  polls  with  bayonets  once,  but  you  cannot  do  that  now.'  Says  I— I 
told  him  I  was  not  marching  them  up  to  the  polls — *'  They  have  a  right 
to  come  up  and  vote  like  other  men.  Your  crowd  is  all  by  itself,  and 
they  can  stay  by  themselves  if  they  have  a  mind  to,''  I  replied.  He 
kept  on  cursing,  and  I  told  him,  "  You  have  got  me  in  your  power,  but 
you  would  no  more  say  those  words  to  me  than  you  would  see  yonr 
black  box  before  yon  would  talk  that  way,  if  I  had  any  showing  with 
you."  Mr.  Cook  came  up  then  and  stood  by  me.  Some  one  drew  a 
pistol.  Some  one  saw  the  pistol  pointed  at  me.  I  don't  know.  The 
crowd  of  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited, 
and  Mr.  Cook  and  another  gentleman  came  talking  and  stood  side  of 
me  on  the  steps,  and  carried  on  a  talk  there  some  little  while,  while  he 
was  cursing.    Mr.  Cook's  name  is  W.  W.  Cook. 

Q.  Was  yonr  conversation  hostile  or  pleasant  with  him  ? — A.  Very 
pleasant.  1  have  always  been  on  intimate  terms.  We  have  never  had 
hard  feelings  between  our  families. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Carter,  his  standing,  and  position  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  follows.  He  lived  there  about  Beauregard.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  follows. 

Q.  Is  he  an  influential  and  responsible  man,  a  leading  man  in  the 
party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is.  1  do  not  iinow  that  he  would  be  called  and 
considered  a  leading  man,  but  he  is  a  man  of  good  standing.  He  is  a 
clerk  there  in  some  drug-store,  I  think.  I  think  that  is  what  he  fol- 
lows. 

Q.  Mr.  Bridewell — what  is  his  position  f — A.  He  is  a  prominent  man 
there  and  a  leader  of  the  party,  or  has  been. 

Q.  In  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  a  candidate  in 
1873  for  the  legislature,  and  elected. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  only  saw  one 
pistol.  I  suppose  they  all  had  their  pistols.  Generally  they  all  carry 
them  in  this  country. 

INTIMIDATION  AS    TO  VOTING. 

Q.  What  else  occurred,  if  anything  you  recollect? — A.  I  saw,t\i^ 
object  there  was  to  disperse  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could  get  them  ^^ 
vote  as  they  wanted.    I  saw  Mr.  Fairman  carry  in  one;  that  is,  w^^ 
inside  with  him.    The  negro  had  his  certificate  of  registration,  and  ^^^' 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  Mr.  Fairman  handed  the  tici^^^ 
to  him.    It  was  a  negro  that  had  lived  with  me,  and  I  knew  exactly  h  ^^^ 
he  wanted  to  vote.    I  just  asked  if  that  was  the  programme.     Say^^ 
"  If  it  is,  I  will  vote  a  whole  lot  of  men  who  cannot  get  inside  the  doc^^^ 
If  that  was  the  way  they  would  vote,  there  would  be  a  good  many  tfc:^^^ 
could  not  get  in  the  house,  and  I  would  vote  for  them."    And  Mr.'Ha^^*^ 
llton  told  Mr.  Fairman  that  that  was  not  right,  and  I  never  saw  a^^? 
more  of  that.    The  negro  living  with  Mr.  Fairman,  he  told  him  that  if        ^' 
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voted  tbe  repablican  ticket  he  would  make  him  leave  his  house ;  would 
not  let  him  stay  in  his  house. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  everybody  vote  that  desired  to  vote  at  that 
voting  place,  so  far  as  you  know  ! — A,  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
did. 

Q.  Was  tbe  vote  free  as  to  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  otherwise  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  could  not  say  that  every  man  voted  as  he  liked,  as  he  de- 
sired. There  were  some  that  stated  they  were  afraid  to  vote  as  they 
chose,  and  voted  the  other  way  to  please  other  parties. 

Q.  How  was  the  attendance ;  as  full  as  it  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  excitement  other  than  is  usual  in  a  political  canvass ! — A. 
I  could  not  say.  I  judge  it  was,  from  the  fact  of  creating  so  many  pre- 
cincts. 

MORE  DEMOCRATIC  VOTES  CAST  THAN  THERE  ARE  DEMOCRATS  IN 

THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  negro  vote  was  in  the  county  ? — A.  A  pretty 
full  vote,  the  republican  vote  was,  and  the  democratic  vote  was  extra, 
ordinarily  full,  I  think — about  two  or  three  hundred  more  than  really 
ought  to  vote ;  more  than  lived  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  many  people 
live  there.  There  is  not  that  many  tax-payers  on  the  list.  Never  has 
such  a  vote  been  polled  before.  I  saw  some  men  that  I  knew  were  not 
entitled  to  vote  there.  I  asked  Mr.  Home,  the  registrar,  the  democratic 
registrar,  J.  A.  Home,  his  opinion  about  it.  He  was  registrar,  and  he 
said  he  thought  himself  that  there  were  a  good  many  voted  that  were 
not  entitled,  of  both  parties,  he  said. 

BEPORTS  ABOUT  OTHER  PRECINCTS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  there  at  Hazlehurst,  or  Beauregard, 
or  any  town  in  the  county,  that  you  have  knowledge  of? — A.  They  were 
just  about  the  same  way,  I  heard.  I  could  not  speak  from  own  knowl- 
edge about  other  places.  I  was  not  at  the  election,  only  at  that  one 
precinct.  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  only  heard  what 
others  told  me. 

Q.  What  statements  were  made  by  other  persons  to  you? — A.  Mr. 
Bondurant  was  treated  pretty  much  the  same  way  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  same  way  as  you  were  at  Beauregard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  treated  i)retty  much  the  same  way  at  Pine  Bluff 
— perhaps  worse. 

ABOUT  REGISTRARS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What,  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  had  you,  as  sheriff,  to  do  with 
the  registration  ? — A.  I  think  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  last  one, 
except  to  appoint  the  registrar.  I  think — I  do  not  know,  whether  it  is 
the  last  law  or  the  law  of  1875,  but  before  that  time  I  had  to  send  a 
deputy  along  to  keep  order  and  peace  at  the  registration ;  but  I  do  not 
remember ;  they  did  not  say  anything  to  me  at  this  last  registration 
about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Two  men  just  went  ahead  and  regis- 
tered. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  two  men  appointed  registrars? — A.  One  of 
them  was  appointed  by  Judge  Chancellor  Peyton — Mr.  Home.  M.  H. 
IPeyton  was  appointed  by  Judge  Millsaps,  and  was  removed  by  him  f 
l)ut  he  would  not  be  removed. 

Q.  He  would  not  stay  removed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  two  registrars — the  two  that 
acted  T — A.  They  both  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  Peyton  had  always 
claimed  to  be  a  republican  until  this  last  canvass,  but  he  went  oii*  and 
was  taken  by  the  democrats  and  re-appointed  chancellor.  He  was  chan- 
cellor, and  after  this  action  with  that  party  they  reappointed  him. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  two  included  in  the  action  brought  against 
you,  in  which  you  were  enjoined  ? — A.  Berry  and  Bon  Durant. 

Q.  Who  were  theyt — A.  Bon  Durant  was  appointed  in  place  of 
Peyton,  and  Berry  was  the  man  1  appointed  in  place  of  Wright,  who 
refused  to  act. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  two  gentlemen  ? — A.  They  were 
republicans. 

Q.  In  whose  name  was  the  action  brought  in  which  the  injunction 
was  obtained  f — A.  W.  W.  Cook  and  T.  D.  Aiken,  candidates  for  sheriii' 
and  for  coroner. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  ? — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Who  was  the  attorney  in  the  suit  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff? — 
A.  Tim.  B.  Cooper,  I  believe,  was  the  name  marked  to  it. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  republican  f — A.  A  democrat,  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  county.  I  think  he  was  the 
attorney'. 

RELATIVE  VOTES  AND  RESULTS  IN  1873  AND  1875. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  sheriff  I — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  W^hat  was  your  majority  at  that  time  ! — A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  votes. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  of  your  opponent  at  the  last  election  !— 
A.  Something  over  five  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  were 
elected  in  your  county  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Who  were  they  T — A.  Dr.  Eoan  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  ? — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  elect  a  senator  from  that  county  at  last  election? — A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  county  is  attached  to  yours  in  the  senatorial  district? — A. 
Claiborne  and  Copiah. 

ELIJAH  WRIGHT'S  POLITICS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Elijah  Wright  was  appointed  by  you  one  of  the  registrars  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  party  politics  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  always  claimed  to  be  a  democrat,  but  after  that  he  voted 
for  some  republicans. 

Q.  He  resigned,  as  I  understand  you,  because  he  told  you  he  thought 
the  democrats,  by  dividing  the  precincts,  would  get  more  votes  than 
they  were  entitled  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  accept  the  nomination  of  the  republican  party  for  justice 
of  the  peace  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  right  away  after  his  resignation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  distric 
that  did  not  hav^e  a  democratic  majority,  and  we  had  to  run  a  democra 
in  there  to  carry  it. 

Q.  But  he  took  the  republican  nomination  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ran  against  him  on  the  democratic  side? — A.  Two  candi 
dates,  Mr.  Croome  and  Mr.  Kamsey. 

Q.  Who  were  elected  ? — A.  Croome  and  Ramsey. 


Je  took  the  nomination  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

INJUNCTION  AGAINST  BOABD  OF   SUPERVISORS. 

A'bo  obtained   the  injunction  against  x>articular  members  of  the 

! — A.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Aiken. 

A'hat  was  the  substance  of  the  injunction  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

)loii  were  enjoined  from  doing  what? — A.  I  think  Mr. Cooper  toUl 

it  they  thought  I  was  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  books  by 

neans. 

Che  books  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  only  a  supposi- 

n  his  part.    All  1  done  in  the  world  was  to  get  Bonduraut  in  his 

>n,  so  that  he  would  have  a  man  on  the  board. 

L^es ;  but  was  it  not  alleged  that  you  and  Bondurant  were  obstnict- 

e  registration  in  the  county!    Was  not  that  alleged! — A.  Yes, 

aey  said  that ;  they  alleged  that. 

3o  you  remember  whether  the  injunction  was  read  to  you! — A. 

ir. 

1  copy  was  served  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CVhat  did  it  enjoin  you  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

0  interfere  with  the  registration,  I  expect ;  to  abstain  from  the 

of  the  registration,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

rhen  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  you  from  interfering  with 

^istration  in  that  county.    That  was  the  object  of  the  bill ! — A.  I 

ie  so. 

ifou  were  enjoined  from  interfering  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

rhe  application  was  to  a  regular  chancellor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 

low  who.    Peyton  would  not  grant  the  injunction. 

Did  they  apply  to  him  for  it  ? — A.  1  understand  so. 

irVho  did  giant  the  injunction  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

low  do  you  know  it  was  granted  regularly? — A.  I  never  paid 

attention  to  it,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  injunction 

r. 

rou  do  not  remember  ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  did  not  think  any- 

about  it  any  way. 

kVho  served  it  i — A.  Mr.  Croorae. 

iVho  is  he? — A.  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Uazlehurst. 

iTou  cannot  say  in  what  court,  or  before  what  judge,  the  proceed- 
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Q.  He  is  a  clever,  worthy  gentlemaD. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  clever  man. 

Q.  An  upright,  good  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  this  Mr.  Home  live  T — A,  At  Hazlehurst. 

Q.  He  is  democratic  registrar,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  one  of  them. 

ABOUT  ILLEGAL  VOTES. 

Q.  He  stated  that  he  thought  that  there  had  been  votes  on  both  sides 
more  than  they  had  a  right  to  poll  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  votes  that  were  not  registered  that  were  taken 
at  that  election  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  from  our  registry-books  whether  they  were;  I  cannot  tell 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  votes  taken  there  that  were  not 
registered  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  suppose  there  was  a  single  vote  taken 
that  was  not  registered,  because  I  think  they  registered  everybody  that 
applied.  Yes,  1  believe  some  negroes — they  treated  negroes  that  way. 
Once  a  few  negroes  they  did  not  register  that  applied. 

ABOUT  THE  INJUNCTION  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  When  was  this  injunction  granted  in  reference  to  the  election  ?— 
A.  I  think  probably  it  was  in  September. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  anybody  but  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  registrar  I 
appointed,  and  the  one  Millsaps  apx)ointed. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  The  injunction  against  them  was  on  account  of  their  being  ap- 
pointed where  it  was  claimed  there  was  no  vacancy  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
admitted  the  vacancy,  and  came  to  me  with  a  petition  of  some  1,600^  I 
forget  how  ipany.    They  recognized  the  vacancy  and  petitioned. 

Q.  On  what  account  was  he  enjoined  from  acting  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  not  claimed  that  he  was  ineligible  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  on  what  ground,  how  can  you  say  that  it  was 
not  on  account  of  ineligibility  f — A.  I  never  heard  it.  I  never  heard 
anything  said  about  that. 

NOTICE  SERVED  ON  FOSTER,   THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  because  he  was  ineligible,  that  you  had  no  power 
•  to  appoint  him,  or  there  was  no  vacancy  ! — A.  No,  sir }  he  was  not  in- 
eligible 5  he  was  a  registered  voter  of  the  county.  There  were  two  in- 
junctions. I  think  they  had  one  to  enjoin  Boudurant  in  the  courts, 
probably  afterward.  There  were  two  injunctions.  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  that.  They  enjoined  Bondurant  from  trying  to  get  his 
place  on  the  board.  Mr.  Foster,  they  gave  him  a  notice  not  to  go  to  the 
election  to  vote.  He  showed  me  the  notice.  I  do  not  remember  bow  it 
reads.  That  was  posted  on  his  gate ;  but  they  sent  out  from  the  precinct 
and  brought  him  to  the  election.  He  told  me  he  was  afeared,  and  told 
these  men  that  he  was  no  candidate  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  B.  C.  Foster.    He  was  a  nominee  for 
justice  of  the  peace.    His  notice,  he  showed  that  to  me,  which  they  gave 
him. 

Q.  It  was  signed  by  whom? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  now.     It  has  not> 
any  one's  name  to  it. 

Q.  An  anonymous  notice  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  signed  t 
the  bottom  I  do  not  remember.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  election  a 
all,  and  then  they  sent  for  him. 
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Q.  W' ho  sent  for  him  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  who  they  sent. 
Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  the  people  were  ! — A.  He  told  me.    I 
do  not  know.    I  think  that  Mr.  McCaleb  was  one. 
Q.  Was  he  a  worthy  man,  a  good  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  good  citizen! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Foster! — A.  A  gentleman  born  and  raised  right  there 
in  the  county ;  a  white  man. 

Q.  What  was  he  a  candidate  for? — A.  Justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
formerly  a  justice. 

Q.  By  which  party  was  he  nominated  f — A.  The  republican  candidate. 

Q.  What  party  did  he  belong  to  ! — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  good  character  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  his  character  was 
very  good.    I  never  heard  anything  against  him. 

Q.  Of  good  reputation  in  that  community! — A.  Very  good,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  he  stated  to  you  he  did  after  he  was  taken  to 
the  polls! — A.  He  told  me  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate;  that  he  was 
airaid  of  his  life. 

Q.  Did  he  state  so  publicly? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  publicly  or 
not.  He  was  a  candidate  up  to  that  morning,  and  his  name  was  on  the 
ticket,  and  a  great  many  voted  for  him.  He  told  me  not  to  vote  for 
bim,  that  he  was  not  a  candidate.  He  told  me  some  time  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  this  Mr.  Foster  live  in  the  county  near  you?— A.  No,  sir;  he 
lived  some  twenty  miles  from  where.I  live. 

Q.  He  is  a  well-known  citizen  ? 

The  Witness.  Has  he  not  been  summoned  here  ?  It  is  nearer  to 
where  he  lives  than  to  where  1  am. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Brant  C.  Foster;  eight  miles  south  of 
Burnett's  Mills. 


A.  J.  HODGES— COPIAH  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  16, 1S7G. 
A.  J.  Hodges  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Question.  You  area  resident  of  Copiah  County,  and  county  treasurer, 
I  believe  ! — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  of  which  Mr.  Mathews  is  sheriff! — A.  Yes, 
sir.    He  was  sheriff.    Another  is  there  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  there. 

y.  Did  you  hold  any  oflfice! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  t — A.  Treasurer  of  the  county. 

y.  When  were  you  elected  ! — A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  canvass  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ere  you  elected  upon  the  democratic  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  did  you  see  there  any  disorder  or  violence? — 
A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

SAW  NO  INTIMIDATION  OB  FRAUD. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  or  fraud  that  was  practiced  at 
that  election  upon  any  one? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  as  to  peace  and  order!— 
A.  It  was  quiet. 

THE  ELECTION  WAS  PEACEABLE. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  activity  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  it,  I  think;  I 
did,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  known  of  any  one  that  was  interfered  with,  as  to  his  right 
of  suffrage,  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  election  itself,  how  was  that  as  to  peace  and  good  order!— 
A.  I  never  saw  a  more  quiet  election  in  my  life  at  my  box. 

Q.  There  was  no  intimidation  attempted  on  the  colored  people  there 
in  the  county  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  know  of. 

B.  C.  FOSTER'S  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  B.  C.  Foster! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
know  him. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside? — A.  He  lives  out  in  the  northern  portion  ot 
the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  v/hether  Mr.  Fo.<tt*r  came  to  the  polls  that  day  and 
voted  ! — A.  I  was  not  at  the  box.  1  was  at  the  box  in  the  evening,  but 
I  did  not  see  him.    1  heard  he  was  there  and  voted. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Foster  enrolled  at  any  time  as  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  he  a  member  of  the  democratic  club  ! — A.  He  was  enrolled 
in  this  way  at  a  club  meeting :  I  was  president  of  the  club,  and  acted 
as  secretary,  and  his  brother  asked  me  "  Could  he  enroll  any  one's  name 
if  he  was  authorized  to  enroll  it."  I  told  him,  "Of  course;''  and  he 
said  his  brother,  B.  C.  Foster,  requested  him  to  enroll  his  name. 

Q.  I  will  state  the  reason  why  1  asked  the  question.  Mr.  Mathews, 
sheriff  of  the  county,  was  here  and  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Foster,  whose  name  was  on  the  republican  ticket  as  a  candi- 
date for  justice  of  the  peace,  did  not  come  to  the  polls,  but  that  the 
democrats  sent  a  committee  to  his  house  and  brought  him  to  the  polls, 
and  that  he  then  requested  that  his  name  should  be  taken  off'  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  And  Mr.  Mathews 
says  he  did  this  under  compulsion  and  fear. — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  and  Mr.  Foster  had  always  been  intimate  friends,  and  he  told  me 
several  times  a  good  many  of  the  democratic  candidates  he  would  vote 
for  and  some  he  would  not ;  but  1  understand — 1  never  heurd  hire  say — 
that  he  voted  the  entire  ticket ;  but  several  democrats  he  said  he  would 
vote  for. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Foster  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  Mr.  Foster  voted  that  way  in  compulsion 
or  intimidation,  and  withdrew  his  name  under  such  influences  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  is  a  man  who  would  be  easily  intimidated.  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  but  1  think  Mr.  Foster  would  not  be  easily  intimidated. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  fact  whether  he  was  or  not! — A.  I  do 
not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  committee  being  sent  for  him  ! — 
A.  No^sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  name  being  taken  oft'  the  repub- 
lican ticket! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  at  this  box,  but  I  was  there  later 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  during  the  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  this  committee  to  understand  that  this  canvass  was 
conducted  in  a  perfectly  fair,  peaceable,  and  orderly  manner! — A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  was. 
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JOHN  H.  ELLIS— COPIAH  COCTNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 187G. 
John  H.  Ellis  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  What  county  do  you  live  in? — Answer.  Copiah. 

Q.  What  town? — A.  I  live  in  Pine  Bluff  precinct. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  last  year? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Born  and  raised  in  that  county. 

Q.  A  native  of  Mississippi? — A.  A  native  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  canvass  of  1875? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  And  have  lived  there  from  that  time  to  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CANVASS  AND  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  as  to  peace  and  good 
Older? — A.  It  was  very  good,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  scenes  of  disorder? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  out 
of  the  way  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  during  the  canvass  of  intimidation  by 
any  class  of  citizens? — A.  None  whatever,  sir,  that  1  personally  know  oL 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  threatened  or  executed  by  anybody 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  canv-ass  was  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  one? — A.  It  was,  as  much  so  as  I  ever  saw  since 
the  surrender — since  the  black  people  became  voters. 

Q.  Did  the  black  people  vote  there,  as  usual,  freely? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tbey  voted  so. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  SHERIFF. 

Q.  Had  you  any  trouble  in  reference  to  registration  with  Matthews, 
the  sheriff  of  your  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  some  trouble  about 
that. 

Q.  What  did  he  propose  to  do;  what  was  your  trouble  there? — ^A.  I 
think  Matthews  wanted  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  make  the  registration 
illegal,  by  refusing  to  put  in  his  man,  or  the  one  that  he  was  entitled 
to  put  in. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  to  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was 
application  made. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ?— ^A.  The  result  was  that  there  were  two 
men  appointed.  Those  two  took  the  registration  through  the  county, 
and  Matthews's  man  remained  out. 

Q.  Was  that  decision  for  or  against  Matthews  ? — A.  Against  Mat- 
thews. 

Q.  Was  or  not  Matthews  enjoined  from  interfering  with  the  registra- 
tion ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  Matthews  a  candidate  for  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the 
republican  candidate  for  sheriff. 

ABOUT  FOSTER. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  the  county  named  Foster  ? — A.  I  do;  very 
well.  He  was  successor  to  myself  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  district  in  which  I  live. 

Q.  When  did  you  hold  that  position  ?— A.  About  three  years  ago ;  as 
well  as  I  remember,  I  held  it  two  and  a  half  years.  I  held  it  a  little 
over  my  time,  as  my  successor  failed  to  qualify.  I  held  it  until  they 
ordered  another  election,  and  then  Foster  was  elected. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Foster's  voting  on  the  day  of  election!— 
A.  I  do  not  personally  know  j  I  have  only  his  word  for  it.  He  told  me 
how  he  voted. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  f — A.  He  told  me  that  he  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  men — one  of  our  representatives; 
he  said  he  didn't  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  he  voted  under  any  duress  or  fear  of  vio- 
lence?— A.  No,  sir ;  none,  whatever.  He  was  very  free  to  express  him- 
self, and  took  a  pretty  active  part  around  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  democratic  committee  waiting  upon  him 
at  his  residence  to  get  him  to  go  to  the  polls  f — A.  I  knew  there  was  a 
report  had  got  out  that  he  had,  or,  at  least,  had  expressed  himself  as 
though  he  had  been  intimidated,  and  the  club  sent  a  committee  to  see 
Foster  in  regard  to  it;  but  the  committee  that  the  club  appointed  to 
see  him  and  escort  him  to  the  ballot-box  met  him  as  he  was  going  to  the 
box  to  vote  that  morning,  and  they  went  on  down  with  him ;  and  he 
denied  everything  of  the  kind.  I  think  the  report  was  that  he  had 
stated  he  had  received  a  note  of  intimidation ;  but  when  the  committee 
met  him  and  inquired  into  the  matter,  Foster  denied  the  whole  thing, 
and  exonerated  the  club :  said  the  club  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  he  knew  who  had ;  that  there  was  a  certain  individual  that  wrote 
that  letter,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  his  handwriting  on  his  books,  and 
he  knew  his  handwriting  by  that;  and  exonerated  the  club  entirely; 
said  the  club  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  denied  the  report  in  toio. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  Mr.  Matthews,  sheritf  of  the  county,  or 
the  man  who  was  running  for  sheriff  at  that  time,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  there  was  any  intimidation,  that  he  knew  of  one  case,  the  case 
of  this  Mr.  B.  G.  Foster,  whom  he  said  was  afraid  to  leave  his  home, 
and  that  the  democrats  sent  up  a  committee  for  him,  and  that  he  came 
down  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  that  he  did  so  because  he 
was  intimidated  and  afraid. — A.  Foster  is  not  a  character  that  is  easily 
intimidated,  and  that  is  all  erroneous.  I  never  heard  of  any  armed  force 
or  anything  of  that  kind  going  to  his  house  to  make  any  threats  toward 
him  in  any  way. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  EXCEPT  BY  REPUBLICAN  FREEDMEN. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  was  there  any  act  of  in- 
timidation to  prevent  any  man  from  voting  as  he  saw  he  at  that  election 
in  your  county  t— A.  None  whatever.  I  was  only  at  one  box  daring  the 
election.  There  was  none  at  that  box  that  1  knew  of  except  this  sort  of 
intimidation :  I  saw  tickets  taken  from  certain  parties  and  torn  up  and 
certain  other  tickets  given  to  them  in  the  place  of  them. 

Q.  What  cases  were  those  t — A.  It  was  the  case  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing freedmen,  republican  freedmen,  taking  tickets  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  negroes  that  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  tearing  their 
tickets  up,  right  before  their  faces — taking  them  right  out  of  their  hands 
and  tearing  them  up  and  giving  them  other  tickets — republican  tickets. 

Q.  Were  there  many  negroes  who  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket t — A.  A  good  many;  some  twenty-five  or  thirty,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  that  yourself— their  tickets  being  taken  from 
them  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  one  or  two  instances;  and  I  heard  of  others. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  cases  of  interference  with  the  free  right  to 
vote  in  the  county  t — A.  That  was  the  only  case  that  I  know  of  person- 
ally. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  one  or  two  instances  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  many  as  one  that  I  know  of,  for  I  was  a  candidate  that  day  myself 
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for  the  board  of  sapervisors,  and  was  around  a  good  deal  amoog  the 
l>eople,  electioneering  with  them. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  persons  you  saw  doing  this  ! — A.  As 
near  as  from  here  to  the  gallery ;  say  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  took  the  ticket  away  from  the  colored  man  ? — A. 
It  was  George  Hodges. 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  take  the  ticket  ? — A.  From  Peter  Strong. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  he  take  f — A.  Ho  took  a  democratic  ticket  from 
Peter  Strong  and  tore  it  up  and  gave  him  a  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  t — A.  I  could  not  say 
positively  that  it  was,  but  I  was  with  the  young  man  that  fixed  the  ticket 
up  and  handed  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  young  man's  name!— A.  S.  G.  Jenkins,  jr. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  give  him  the  ticket  from  the  polls  ! — A.  Thirty-five 
or  forty  feet. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  he  gave  the  democratic  ticket  to  T — A.  Peter 
Strong ;  and  George  Hodges  taken  the  ticket. 

Q.  That  was  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  from  the  polls? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  about  ten  steps  from  Hodges  when  he  taken  the  ticket  and 
tore  it  up. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Jenkins  before  he  met  Hodges  t — A.  l^ot  more 
than  about  ten  steps,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  he  came  there  and  met  Hodges,  did  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Hodges  give  him  a  republican  ticket  ? — A.  He  took  this  from 
bim  and  tore  it  up  and  gave  him  a  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  that  was  taken  away 
from  him  ? — A.  He  just  taken  the  ticket  in  his  hand  and  walked  toward 
the  polls  with  it  in  his  hands. 

Q.  And  came  to  Hodges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Hodges  met  him  going  in 
the  direction  toward  the  polls  to  vote. 

Q.  You  were  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  Hodges  t — A.  Kot  Mr. 
Hodges;  I  was  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  Hodges,  but  about 
thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  polls. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  that  Hodges 
tore  up  ? — A.  I  saw  the  other  ticket  fixed  up  by  young  Jenkins  and 
given  to  this  i'reedman,  and  he  had  started  right  for  the  polls  with  it  in 
his  hand. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  it  was  a  republican  ticket  that  Hodges 
gave  him  ! — A.  I  don't  know  certain ;  only  it  was  colored  ditterent,  and 
the  paper  was  different  fr6m  our  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  ticket  after  it  was  torn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I 
saw  it  done. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  pick  it  up  ? — A.  INo,  sir ;  I  didn't  pick  it  up,  but  I 
saw  the  pieces  on  the  ground. 

Q.  From  where  you  were  standing  ? — A.  Of  course ;  I  walked  up 
after  the  thing  happened. 

Q.  And  he  took  the  republican  ticket  from  Hodges  after  his  was  torn 
up  t — A.  He  taken  that  ticket.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  was 
a  republican  ticket;  but  he  said,  "You  must  vote  the  republican 
ticket ;"  and  I  suppose  if  it  had  not  been  a  republican  ticket  he  would 
not  have  given  it  to  him. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  democratic  campaign  club  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Could  Peter  Strong  read  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not  read. 
Q.  Did  Peter  Strong  say  to  the  young  man  who  gave  him  the  ticket 
that  he  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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MARION  CAMPBELL— DE  SOTO  COUKTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  26, 1876. 
Marion  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  De  Soto  County,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ? — A,  I  have  lived  in  De  Soto 
County  since  December,  1866. 

Q.  And  your  residence  before  you  went  to  De  Soto  County?— A. 
Peoria,  Mahaska  County,  Iowa.  I  was  in  the  Federal  Army  fro\n  1801 
to  1866.    Hernando  is  the  county  town  where  I  live. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? — A.  Since  December, 
1866. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  in  this  State? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  present;  1 
lost  my  wife  and  both  children. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  politics  in  this  State! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  doing  anything  in  politics  ? — A.  In  the 
summer  of  1869. 

Q.  What  oflfice,  if  any,  were  you  elected  to  that  year  I — A.  To  the  leg- 
islature in  1869. 

Q.  The  house  or  the  senate? — A.  To  the  house. 

Q.  Were  you  subsequently  elected  to  the  senate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
in  1871. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  you  came  to  the  State? 
State  generally  your  occupation. — ^A.  My  employment  was  planting- 
raising  cotton — then  reading  law,  next  was  deputy  sheriff,  and  then  as- 
sessor of  internal  revenue.  Since  then  I  have  been  to  the  legislature, 
and  am  a  special  commissioner  of  claims  at  Washington. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  ordered  to  leave  the  State;  and  if  so,  by 
whom  ? — A.  I  was  never  ordered  to  leave  the  State. 

Q.  What  was  said  or  done  in  regard  to  that  matter? — A.  In  1867,  in 
the  constitutional  convention  election,  my  partner  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  I  must  quit ;  parties  said  they  were  not  going  to  have  me  in  the 
community  on  account  of  my  political  views. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  last  fall  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  may  state  any  facts  out  of  the  general  order ;  any  such  things 
that  happened  in  this  county. — A.  I  was  a  candidate ;  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  senator  for  six  years ;  I  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot,  by  the  republican  convention,  for  chancery  clerk, 
which  nomination  £  accepted.  Most  of  the  time  during  the  canvass  I 
was  absent  from  the  county  on  business  of  United  States  commissioner, 
which  carried  me  to  Marshall  County,  and  I  was  also  charged  by  Gov- 
ernor Ames  with  certain  duties — appraising  ordnance.  I  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed,  by  Governor  Ames,  a  brigadier-general  of  militia  of 
the  second  congressional  district.  In  the  canvass  I  was  not  molested  in 
any  way  in  the  county;  nothing  said  to  me  until  the  Sunday,  the  week 
before  the  election  ;  1  met  a  couple  of  gentlemen  that  I  had  been  inti- 
mate with  for  years. 

plans  to  seize  state  arms  and  assassinate  witness. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  both  democrats.    I  met  them 
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on  the  road,  about  a  mile  from  HernaDdo,  and  they  just  stopped  on  the 
road  and  commenced  talking,  and  said  to  me,  *'  Campbell,  are  yoa  going 
to  stand  to  that  ticket  f  "  I  said  I  was  a  republican  and  expected  to 
stand  by  the  nominees.  "  Campbell,  we  like  you,  but  if  you  stand  by 
that  ticket  we  are  going  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you."  I  says, 
"1  cannot  help  that."  "  I  want  you  to  quit  that  ticket  and  come  and 
go  with  us."  I  just  remarked  that  they  would  have  no  respect  for  me 
if  I  was  to  give  up  the  party  that  they  knew  I  fully  believed  in,  and 
would  not  do  it,  but  I  woukl  stand  by  it.  "  Campbell,  if  you  carry  that 
ticket,  you  shall  never  take  your  seat."  I  told  them  that  was  a  matter 
for  after-consideration,  and  they  said,  '*  Good  morning,"  and  went  on. 
The  Saturday  before  the  election.  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Lamar 
spoke  at  Hernando.  Friends  of  mine,  who  were  not  political  friends, 
but  otherwise,  advised  me  not  to  be  there  that  day.  I  had  other  busi- 
ness, and  I  went  away  from  the  county-seat  to  avoid  it,  and  staid 
away. 

Nothing  else  occurred.  When  I  returhed,  that  same  Sunday,  I 
was  abused  on  the  public  square  by  a  crowd  of  -men.  I  was  riding 
across  the  square,  and  they  commenced  hallooing,  and  abusing  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  leave.  1  did  not  leave.  I  staid  there.  Previous  to 
that,  however,  when  I  returned  from  Marshall  County,  same  parties  had 
been  to  Jackson,  and  seen  General  Ames,  and  made  a  request  to  send 
arms  up  there  to  organize  the  militia,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  I  got 
off  the  cars  at  Hernando  depot,  and  went  up  and  stopped  in  a  store 
there.  The  proprietor  of  the  store  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  '* Camp- 
bell, where  have  you  been! "  I  told  him ;  he  says,  ''  Have  you  been  at 
Jackson  since,  at  no  time?  Were  you  not  there  to  get  the  arms  sent 
down  here!  "  I  answered,  ''  No,  I  was  not.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  ; 
have  any  been  sent  up  here  f  "  Says  he, "  No,  they  had  not  come."  Says 
he,  ''We  thought  you  were  down  there."  Says  I,  "I  can  show  you 
piJl>er8  in  my  pocket  that  will  show  you  where  I  have  been  the  whole 
time  taking  testimony."  "  We  proposed  to  hold  you  responsible.  We 
thought  that  you  were  there  at  Jackson,  and  that  you  were  causing  the 
trouble,  and  having  the  arms  sent  here.  Did  not  you  write  and  ask  to 
have  them  sent  up  here!"  Says  I,  "I  never  did."  He  just  remarked, 
(his  name  is  Joseph  Hawkins,)  "You  always  told  the  truth,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  telling  it  now;  1  don't  believe  you  did  have  anything  to 
do  with  it."  1  then  asked  the  particulars;  I  did  not  know  that  arms 
had  been  ordered  up,  and  he  told  me  that  a  number  of  them  went  down 
nine  miles  below  Hernando,  to  intercept  the  arms;  if  Ames  did  send 
them  on,  that  they  should  never  get  there ;  that  they  were  going  to 
keep  them  from  being  delivered  at  Hernando.  On  the  Monday  night 
the  week  before  the  election,  I  was  going  up  town.  I  was  going  away 
the  next  day,  and  I  went  down  to  the  store  to  get  some  orders  cashed. 

The  x)arties  called  on  me  where  I  stopped.  I  told  them  that  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  the  store  would  close  up,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  through  I  would 
come  back.  A  gentleman  named  Mackey  came  and  begged  me  not  to 
go  back.  "  Don't  you  go  back  there  now."  Says  I,  "  Why  f  "  Saj  s  he, 
"They  are  all  drunk,  and  it  is  agreed  among  them  that- one  of  them 
is  to  say  something  to  you  which  yon  will  resent,  and  you  are  to  be  shot 
down."  Says  I,  " I  reckon  not."  Says  he,  "I  know  it  is  so.  I  heard  it 
talked ;  it  was  for  them  to  get  rid  of  you ;  now  don't  go  there.  1  came 
over  here,  but  I  did  not  want  to  talk  any  longer,  because  it  will  inter- 
rupt my  business."  He  was  a  man  of  business  there.  Says  I,  "  Mackey, 
I  won't  go  back  there,  I  will  avoid  the  difficulty."  1  did,  and  went 
around  to  his  store  with  him.    He  was  a  southern  man,  and  had  Y  cen 

18  MISS 
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in  the  confederate  army,  bnt  he  was  a  repnblican  and  had  been  elected 
to  the  legislature;  we  were  intimate  friends.  While  I  was  there  at  bi.s 
store,  the  parties  followed  around  there,  but  we  were  in  his  private 
room,  and  they  did  not  bother  us;  they  did  not  come  in,  and  did  not 
insult  any  individual  in  the  store.  The  most  intimate  friends  I  bad 
there  counseled  me  to  go  out  of  the  town ;  whenever  they  saw  me  up 
town  they  told  me  to  go  back,  go  home. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  at  Naseby's,  Home  Lake,  Stewart's 
store,  and  Dixie.  I  went  on  the  cars  to  Home  Lake,  and  had  a  horse 
there,  and  took  tickets  and  left  at  each  place.  As  the  cars  ran  up  to 
Hernando,  by  Naseby's  and  Home  Lake,  I  handed  tickets  off  there ;  that 
was  all  I  seen  at  Home  Lake.  1  got  off  where  1  had  a  horse;  it  was 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  when  I  passed 
Naseby's.  At  Home  Lake  all  was  quiet  there  and  at  Stewart's  store;  I 
rode  horseback  out  there.  Out  from  Stewart's  store  on  the  big  creek 
at  a  school-house  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I  saw  a  row  of  guns  stacked 
up  there  and  men  sitting  beside  them. 

A  QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Everybody  was  voting,  though,  freely. 
I  must  say  so,  that  there  was  no  disturbance  there  at  all ;  I  saw  no  in- 
timidation ;  darkies  were  around  there  at  the  time  talking  to  a  number 
of  white  men,  all  good  friends.    Tickets  had  been  distributed,  aud  I 
was  told  that  they  had  been  delivered  beforehand ;  but  I  was  afraid 
that  they  might  run  out  before  another  supply  came,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I  took  the  trip  I  did.    I  knew  where  they  were  short  of  tickets; 
I  staid  probably  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  took  the  road  to 
go  to  a  box  on  the  bottom,  and  after  I  started  I  made  an  arrangement 
to  send  them  by  a  colored  man  down  there.    I  then  went  to  Dixie;  1 
had  rode  about  two  miles,  and  upon  looking  off  through  the  woods 
where  there  was  an  open  place,  where  I  could  see  a  half-mile,  more  or 
less,  I  saw  five  or  six  men  coming  riding  down  toward  me,  coming  from 
the  same  direction  from  where  I  had  come.    Well,  I  saw  they  were  go- 
ing to  intercept  me  where  the  road  crossed,  and  I  rodo  on  very  deliber- 
ately, in  no  hurry,  and  when  the^'  came  up  I  knew  the  parties  and  recog- 
nized them.    They  said  nothing  aud  went  on  their  way.    I  have  heard 
since  from  a  gentleman  who  was  there  where  they  started  from,  who 
said  that  they  said  they  were  going  to  catch  Campbell  before  he  got  to 
any  other  place.    I  admit  that  I  did  not  have  the  most  comfortable  feel' 
ing  in  the  world,  with  five  or  six  men  coming  with  shot-guns ;  but  1  sa^ 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  take  it  quietly.  ,At  Dixie  everything 
went  on  verj^  quietly,  so  far  as  I  saw  or  heard. 

CROWD  STARTED  TO  HANG  WITNESS. 


On  Wednesday  the  democrats,  I  think,  expected  to  have  a  big  time  i 
Hernando.    I  did  not  go  in  until  the  second  day  after  the  election,  and 
went  in  with  one  of  them,  Maj.  John  H.  Cox.     I  had  not  been  in  tow 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  or  as  long,  when  the  sheriff  of  the  county  anC^ 
a  merchant  there  in  whose  store  I  stopped  made  me  go  into  the  bacfe^^ 
room,  and  said  that  there  was  a  crowd  started  the  night  before  to  han^^ 
me  up.    They  were  going  to  hang  me.    Says  I,  *»  What  for!"    Because 
they  were  not  going  to  have  me  here  any  longer.     Says  I,  "  Who  was  it  f^ 
But  he  would  not  tell  me  thenames.    I  learned  someW the  names.    They^ 
insisted  on  my  being  quiet,  and  going  back  out  of  sight.     Says  he, 
"Campbell,  it  will  injure  my  business;  1  do  not  want  any  disturbance 
in  my  place.    Just  come  in  and  sit  down.*'    Suys  he,  "Did  anybody 
see  you  come  into  townl"    I  said,  "Of  course  they  did.     I  ro<ie  acro^ 


J  that  I  was  in  danger  Mr.  Morgan  asked  uie  to  go  to  his  house,  and 
je  would  protect  me.  Says  he, ''  I  know  you  well ;"  and  we  bad  been 
,8  very  particular  Iriends.  When  1  was  first  elected  to  the  legisla- 
lere — 1  was  elected  in  18G9,  and  when  the  county  was  a  white  county. 
5  were  two  southern  men  elected  there,  and  one  northern  man. 

I  was  elected  they  said  the  only  man  that  they  feared  that  was 
»d  was  Marion  Campbell.    Betbre  I  had  been  in  the  legislature 

months,  they  were  all  my  friends,  and  praised  me  in  the  papers, 
B  they  had  been  abusing  me  belbre ;  and  1  asked  them  to  stop  tlieir 
e;  that  I  did  uot  wish  it.  I  was  elected,  and  1  expected  to  repre- 
Lhe  people  I  was  elected  from.  From  that  time  Mi*.  Morgan  and  I 
)eeu  very  good  friends.  1  had  consulted  him,  and  he  had  been  my 
?r  in  everything  that  came  up.  Wheu  that  Austin  riot  took  place 
id  I  went  together  there,  and  staid  together;  and  when  I  went  to 
's  Point,  was  ordered  there,  I  consulted  him  before  I  went.  There 
I  personal  friendship  between  us.  He  insisted  on  my  going  to  his 
3.  Says  he,  *'I  do  not  know  what  these  fellows  may  do.  You  go 
r  house,  and  I  will  guarantee  your  protection,  or  I  will  lose  my  life." 
I,  ''Judge,  1  believe  that,  i  believe  you  would,  but  I  do  not  want 
It  you  to  the  trouble.  I  expect  to  leave  to-morrow  any  way.  1 
ised  to  attend  to  some  business  before  the  election — some  of  the 
jissioner's  business.  It  wou't  take  an  hour  to  pack  up  njy  papers 
jet  ready,  and  I  will  relieve  you,  and  get  away  from  here  until  this 
[3ment  is  over."  "Well,"  he  says,  "it  will  relieve  the  exciiement 
much."  I  went  down  to  my  room,  and  took  what  clothing  I 
sd;  what  papers  1  needed.  I  was  hooted  by  some  young  men  and 
as  I  went  across  the  square,  but  1  i)aid  no  attention  to  it.  I  got 
[jings  packed  up,  and  went  back  up  town,  and  nothing  was  said,  or 
red.  Colonel  Morgan  met  me  where  I  was  coming,  and  walked 
me  to  the  depot,  and  1  took  the  cars  and  went  away.  That  night 
i  followed  agiiin.  They  charged  me  with  having  reported  them  to 
Jnited  States  grand  jury.  1  had  not  been  there,  and  have  uot 
;  and  I  never  reported  a  single  man  yet. 

HOW  INTnnOATlON  WAS  PEACTICED  BEFORE  ELECTION. 

What  did  they  charge  you  with    reporting  them  for? — A.  For  in- 
ation  during  the  election.    I  went  out  into  the  country,  and  they 
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onets.  The  night  before  the  election  I  saw  them  in  Hernando;  they 
have  a  company  there  that  drills  there  regularly.  They  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  they  started  out  through  the  county  in  squads.  I 
heard  the  next  day  that  they  had  been  to  i)laces,  and  they  had  gone  to 
inquire  for  prominent  colored  men ;  and  would  bring  the  negro  neigh- 
bors together,  and  inquire  for  the  man,  shootiog  their  guns  and  revolv- 
ers all  the  time,  not  at  anybody  that  I  know  of,  but  kept  a  shooting  up, 
and  when  they  would  come  to  the  negro  that  they  were  inquiring  for, 
he  would  not  be  there.  "Well,  we  will  see  him  tomorrow.''  The  result 
in  that  county  was  that  the  colored  men  were  not  at  the  polls. 

DEMOCRATS  WOULD   NOT    ALLOW   REPUBLICAN    TICKETS    TO  BE    DIS- 
TRIBUTED. 

At  Olive  Branch,  on  the  Monday  before  the  election,  tickets  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  county,  from  my  room.  There  wereso  many  clubs. 
We  had  clubs  organized  at  each  voting-place  in  the  dii^trict.  There 
would  be  two  men  from  each  club  at  that  voting-place  come  for  tickets. 
The  tickets  were  given  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  they 
had.  Kobert  Sheik  and  another  man  came  for  tickets  at  Olive  Branch ; 
I  counted  them  out  for  them.  They  rode  to  Olive  Branch  with  the  men, 
and  then  told  them  they  could  not  give  any  of  those  tickets  out  there. 
If  they  heard  of  them  distributing  tickets  it  would  be  sorry  work  for 
them.  They  went  away,  and  the  second  day  after  the  election,  while  I 
was  at  my  room  talking  to  somebody,  Robert  Sheik  came  in  and  banded 
me  back  all  the  tickets  I  had  given  to  him  for  that  box. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  distributed? — A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  then  he 
was  afraid  to  distribute  them.  It  was  a  box  where  they  generally  voted 
about  160  or  170  votes. 

MEN  TOLD    THEY    WOULD    BE    TURNED    AWAY  FOR  VOTING    THE   RE- 
PUBLICAN TICKET. 

Q.  Did  they  have  republican  tickets  at  that  box? — A.  I  understood 
not,  or  not  in  time.    On  the  second  day  after  the  election,  Judge  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  gentlemen  that  was  with  me,  and  who  ofiered  me  pro- 
tection, showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  the  inspectors.    They  were 
holding  the  election.    One  of  the  inspectors,  A.  G.  Perry,  received  a 
letter  about  11  o'clock  that  day.     They  wrote:  ''Judge  Morgan,  send  us 
some  republican  tickets;  over  one  hundred  colored  men  on  the  streets 
at  Olive  Branch  without  tickets  to  vote.    We  desire  to  vote  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  have  no  tickets."    That  was  sent  here.    Mr.  Morgan 
tohl  me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  his  business  to  furnish  tickets  to 
the  republican  voters,  which,  in  a  political  sense,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
was.    1  have  seen  Kobert  Sbeik  since  the  election;  I  saw  him  tbe 
second  day  after.    1  saw  men  the  Saturday  before  the  election,  who 
told  me  that  the  men  they  lived  with  just  told  them  they  could  not  live 
on  their  places  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket — where  they  had 
been  living  for  years. 

RELATIVE  RACE  VOTE  OF  COUNTY— RESULTS  AT  LAST  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  voters  in  De 
Soto  County  f — A.  About  iBve  hundred  majority  of  colored  voters. 
Before  the  county  was  divided  there  were  7,300  registered  voters  iu  the 
county,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State;  after  the  division  tbey 
made  the  county  of  Tate  out  of  it,  which  made  a  democratic  couuO; 
but  the  county  always  went  republican  before.  At  the  time  they  hd 
these  7,300  in  De  Soto  County,  they  had  about  two  or  three  hundi'ed 
white  majority,  but  the  county  always  went  republican.  Since  they 
divided  it,  Tate  County  was  democratic^  De  Soto  County  elected  the 


jiiL  1  was  lu  uaiiger  i>ir.  iuorgiiu  asiveu  uia  lo  gu  lo  uisuuuse,  auu 
cvoold  protect  me.  Says  he, "  I  kuow  you  well ;"  and  we  had  beeu 
verj'  particular  Iriends.  When  1  was  first  elected  to  the  legisla- 
e — 1  was  elected  in  1809,  and  when  the  county  was  a  white  county, 
^ere  two  southern  men  elected  there,  and  one  northern  man. 
was  elected  they  said  the  only  man  that  they  feared  that  was 
was  Marion  Campbell.  Before  I  had  been  in  the  legislature 
onths,  they  were  all  my  friends,  and  praised  me  in  the  papers, 
liey  had  been  abusing  me  before ;  and  I  asked  them  to  stox)  their 
that  I  did  not  wish  it.  I  was  elected,  and  1  expected  to  repre- 
j  people  I  was  elected  from.  From  that  time  Mr.  Morgan  and  I 
u  very  good  friends.  1  had  consulted  him,  and  he  had  been  my 
in  everything  that  came  up.  When  that  Austin  riot  took  place 
[  went  together  there,  and  staid  together;  and  when  I  went  to 
Point,  was  ordered  there,  I  consulted  him  before  1  went.  There 
ersonal  friendship  between  us.  He  insisted  on  my  going  to  his 
Says  he,  "1  do  not  kuow  what  these  fellows  may  do.  You  go 
ouse,  and  I  will  guarantee  your  protection,  or  I  will  lose  my  life." 
''Judge,  I  believe  that.  1  believe  you  would,  but  I  do  not  want 
you  to  the  trouble.  1  expect  to  leave  to-morrow^  any  way.  I 
d  to  attend  to  some  business  before  the  election — some  of  the 
sioner's  business.  It  won't  take  an  hour  to  pack  up  my  ])apers 
ready,  and  1  will  relieve  you,  and  get  away  from  here  until  this 
eut  is  over."  "Well,"  he  says,  "  it  will  relieve  the  excitement 
uch."  I  went  down  to  my  room,  and  took  what  clothing  I 
;  what  pax)ers  1  needed.  1  was  hooted  by  some  young  men  and 
I  went  across  the  square,  but  1  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  got 
gs  packed  up,  and  went  back  up  town,  and  nothing  was  said,  or 
1.  Colonel  Morgan  met  me  where  I  was  coming,  and  walked 
J  to  the  depot,  and  1  took  the  cars  and  went  away.  That  night 
allowed  again.  They  charged  me  with  having  reported  them  to 
ted  States  grand  jury.  1  had  not  been  there,  and  have  not 
nd  I  never  reported  a  single  man  yet. 

[OW  INTIMIDATION  WAS  PRACTICED   BEFORE  ELECTION. 

hat  did  they  charge  you  with  reporting  them  for? — A.  For  in- 
on  during  the  election.  1  went  out  into  the  country,  and  they 
out  to  find  me,  but  could  not  cret  to  me.    That  was  what  I  was 
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onets.  The  night  before  tlie  election  I  saw  them  in  Hernando;  tbey 
have  a  company  there  that  drills  there  regularly.  They  were  mouDted 
on  horseback,  and  they  started  out  through  the  county  in  squads.  1 
heard  the  next  day  that  they  had  been  to  i)laces,  and  they  had  gone  to 
inquire  for  prominent  colored  men ;  and  would  bring  the  negro  neigh- 
bors together,  and  inquire  for  the  man,  shooting  their  guns  and  revolv- 
ers all  the  time,  not  at  anybody  that  I  know  of,  but  kept  a  shooting  up, 
and  when  they  would  come  to  the  negro  that  they  were  inquiring  for, 
he  would  not  be  there.  "Well,  we  will  see  him  tomorrow."  The  result 
in  that  county  was  that  the  colored  men  were  not  at  the  polls. 

DEMOCRATS  WOULD   NOT    ALLOW   EEPUBLICAN    TICKETS    TO  BE   DIS- 
TRIBUTED. 

At  Olive  Branch,  on  the  Monday  before  the  election,  tickets  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  county,  from  my  room.  There  wereso  many  clubs. 
We  had  clubs  organized  at  each  voting-place  In  the  dit^trict.  There 
would  be  two  men  from  each  club  at  that  voting-place  come  for  tickets. 
The  tickets  were  given  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  they 
had.  Kobert  Sheik  and  another  man  came  for  tickets  at  Olive  Branch; 
I  counted  them  out  for  them.  They  rode  to  Olive  Branch  with  the  men, 
and  then  told  them  they  could  not  give  any  of  those  tickets  out  there. 
If  they  heard  of  them  distributing  tickets  it  would  be  sorry  work  for 
them.  They  went  away,  and  the  second  day  after  the  election,  while  I 
was  at  my  room  talking  to  somebody,  Robert  Sheik  came  in  and  handed 
me  back  all  the  tickets  I  had  given  to  him  for  that  box. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  distributed! — A.  iNo,  sir 5  he  told  me  then  he 
was  afraid  to  distribute  them.  It  was  a  box  where  they  generally  voted 
about  160  or  170  votes. 

MEN  TOLD    THEY   WOULD   BE    TURNED    AWAY  FOR  VOTING   THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN TICKET. 

Q.  Did  they  have  republican  tickets  at  that  boxt — A.  I  understood 
not,  or  not  in  time.  On  the  second  day  after  the  election.  Judge  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  gentlemen  that  was  with  me,  and  who  offered  me  pro- 
tection, showed  mo  a  letter  from  one  of  the  inspectors.  They  \^ere 
holding  the  election.  Oue  of  the  inspectors,  A.  G.  Perry,  received  ft 
letter  about  11  o'clock  that  day.  They  wrote:  ''Judge  Morgan,  send  us 
some  republican  tickets;  over  one  hundred  colored  men  on  the  streets 
at  Olive  Branch  without  tickets  to  vote.  We  desire  to  vote  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  have  no  tickets."  That  was  sent  here.  Mr.  Morgan 
told  me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  his  business  to  furnish  tickets  to 
the  republican  voters,  which,  in  a  political  sense,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
was.  1  have  seen  Kobert  Sheik  since  the  election;  I  saw  him  tbe 
second  day  after.  I  saw  men  the  Saturday  before  the  election,  who 
told  me  that  the  men  they  lived  with  just  told  them  they  could  not  live 
on  their  places  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket — where  they  bad 
been  living  for  years. 

RELATIVE  RACE  VOTE  OF  COUNTY— RESULTS  AT   LAST  ELECTION- 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  voters  in  D® 
Soto  County  1 — A.  About  iBve  hundred  majority  of  colored  voters. 
Before  the  county  was  divided  there  were  7,300  registered  voters  in  tbe 
count3^,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State;  after  the  division  tbey 
made  the  county  of  Tate  out  ot*  it,  which  made  a  democratic  county; 
but  the  countj^  always  went  republican  before.  At  the  time  they  had 
these  7,300  in  De  Soto  County,  they  had  about  two  or  three  hundred 
white  majority,  but  the  county  always  went  republican.  Since  they 
divided  it,  Tate  County  was  democratic;  De  Soto  County  elected  tbo 


Is  tbis  district  republican  or  democratic? — A.  Heavily  repablican. 

How  did  it  go  last  fall? — A.  Democratic. 

Who  was  elected  senator  from  that  county? — A.  J.  B.  Morgan  and 

Callicott. 

Two  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NEGROES  EEFEAINED  FEOM  VOTING,  AND  WHY. 

What  effect  did  the  operations  you  have  described,  and  the  other 
»1*  intimidation,  have  upon  the  negro  voters  in  that  county ;  did  it 
t  prevent  them  from  voting? — A.  It  caused  them  to  stay  at  home, 
take  any  kind  of  excuse  they  could  get  to  go  out  of  town.  1  saw 
e  train  from  Hernando  to  Horn  Lake,  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
quite  a  large  number  of  colored  men  whom  I  knew  very  well.  1 
where  they  were  going  that  day?  they  answered  they  were  going 
imphis — they  had  business  thciW  I  asked  if  they  were  not  going 
te,  as  that  was  the  day  of  the  election,  and  they  said  they  were 
:  to  get  back  in  time  to  vote.  1  told  them  I  did  not  expect  them. 
w  the  men,  and  I  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  back  in  time 
te.  Some  of  them  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  on  their  places  if 
voted  the  republican  ticket;  and  I  told  them  that  they  would  not 
ck  until  after  the  polls  were  closed. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

You  were  a  candidate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

For  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  were  defeated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1876. 

E.  Kelley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

estion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Grenada  County. 
How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  February, 
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throDghoiit  the  Stato,  and  we  determined  at  onr  republican  meetinjjs  to 
be  as  orderly  as  possible  always,  and  avoid  as  raucb  i\s  we  could  figbt- 
ing  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  will  state  as  to  particular  times 
when  there  was  some  trouble.  At  one  time  the  day  our.  county  con- 
vention was  to  be  held —the  delegate  convention 

A  STREET  FIGHT  ON  CONVENTION-DAY. 

Q.  The  republican  convention! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  day  there  were 
delegates  coming  into  town  and  we  went  into  the  convention.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county — 8.  French  was  then  sheriflF,  and  also  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  party.  He  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  the  delegates 
some  time  in  the  former  part  of  the  season.  It  seemed  that  this  dele- 
gate bad  pledged  him  his  support,  but  changed  his  mind  and  came  oot 
in  favor  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  a  delegate.  The  sheriff 
(French)  comes  on  him  in  the  street,  and,  walking  up,  with  his  cane 
commenced  an  assault  on  him,  striking  him  on  the  head.  Some  parties 
stepped  in  and  separted  them.  At  that  time  a  report  came  to  the  oflSce, 
where  Senator  Price  (the  State  senator)  was,  stating  that  there  was  a 
row  on  the  street.  Mr.  Price  went  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  office.  He  stood  there  a  moment.  French  looked  up  the 
street  and  saw  Mr.  Price  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  said  to  him: 
"You  go  in,  you  damned  son-ofa-bitchP  and  drew  his  pistol  and  fired. 
The  ball  struck  the  building  in  a  direct  line  between  me  and  Mr.  Price. 
Some  one  stepped  up  and  took  the  pistol  away  from  the  old  sheriff,  and 
his  son  stepped  up  and  requested  the  pistol  should  be  handed  over  to  him. 

He  stated  he  would  take  it  home.    That  is  the  report  I  heard.    When 
he  got  his  pistol  he  took  it  and  went  round  and  came  back  toward  Mr. 
Price  and  myself.    Mr.  Price  was  not  armed,  and  I  told  him  to  go 
inside,  and  he  stepped  in  at  the  corner  of  the  building  to  the  gate,  and 
went  to  the  rear  of  the  post-office.    I  closed  the  gate  and  stepped  back 
to  my  office  door,  which  was  on  the  rear  of  the  post-office,  and  stood  at 
the  door.    Young  French  came  into  the  gate,  and  as  he  came  in  he  fired 
at  me.    There  was  no  one  else  on  the  sidewalk  and  no  one  in  sight  bat 
him.    He  tired  directly  toward  me,  and  the  ball  struck  the  wall  probably 
20  feet  below  me.  I  stepped  in  the  door,  and  as  he  passed  I  fired  at  hiui. 
We  exchanged  two  shots.  A  crowd  came  around,  and  his  father,  thesherift* 
stepped  up  and  shouted, "  Kill  them  !  damn  them,  kill  them ! "  I  retreated 
to  the  chancery  clerk's  office,  and  closed  the  door  between  us.    Mrs.  Price, 
Tvho  is  postmistress,  came  up  in  front  of  the  post-office,  round  the  corner 
of  the  square,  and  followed  the  sheriff  into  the  office.    When  she  got 
into  the  office  there  were  some  colored  men  there,  and  he  commencej^ 
upon  them  with  a  stick.    She  ran  and  grabbed  the  stick  and  took  i-^ 
away  from  him.    In  a  few  moments  he  turned  round  or  recovered  hic*^* 
self,  and  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  pushed  her  back  on  the  corner  ^^ 
a  washstand  and  was  choking  her,  when  some  colored  men  stepped  "^^^ 
and  took  him  off.    The  marshal  then  came  in  and  arrested  him. 
good  many  men  came  round,  different  parties,  and  wanted  to  know  wl 
we  did  not  come  on  the  street  and  shoot  at  the  crowd.     We  told  thei 
that  we  had  no  idea  of  settling  matters  in  that  way.    We  supposed  tl 
law  would  protect  us.    One  of  the  parties,  the  young  man  with  whom 
had  been  shooting,  went  before  the  mayor  and  made  affidavit  whic. 
caused  me  to  be  arrested,  and  I  gave  bond  to  appear  before  the  court 
I  called  upon  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  asked  him  to  put  the  sherii  ^ 
under  peace-bonds,  but  he  declined  to  do  it.    I  said  I  would  make  affi^ 
davit  if  he  desired  it.    We  wanted  peace,  and  we  wanted  the  conventio^^ 
to  go  on.    In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  convention  assemble(^ 
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aDd  made  their  nominatioDS,  aud  there  was  no  further  disturbance  that 
day  OD  that  occasiou. 

Q.  Who  was  the  ma^or? — A.  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray.  He  has  since  been 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  district. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  appointed! — A.  By  the  present  governor,  I 
8npiK)se. 

Q.  He  refused  to  take  any  interest  in  the  arrest! — A.  He  said  he 
would  not  put  him  under  peace-bonds,  because  he  would  not  observe  it. 
I  asked  him  then  if  he  would  not  put  him  in  jail  if  he  would  not  keep 
the  peace,  but  he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  matter. 

REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATES'    COFFINS    CARRIED    IN    DEMOCRATIC    PRO- 
CESSION. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mayor  was  acting  with  the 
democrats,  but  had  acted  with  the  republicans.  They  had  some  pro- 
cessions there  that  were  rather  demonstrative  in  speeches  and  exhibi- 
tions, carrying  coffins  round  the  streets.  They  had  a  coffin  for  myself 
and  one  for  Mr.  Price  which  were  drawn  in  the  procession.  That  was 
the  first  procession,  I  think,  about  two  weeks  before  the  election  ;  it 
might  have  been  more  than  that.  The  coffin  for  Mr.  Price  was  taken  on 
Saturday  night  preceding  the  election  in  front  of  the  post-office  and  left 
there ;  was  there  Sunday  morning,  leaning  up  against  the  door,  until 
Sunday  about  noon,  when  some  of  the  boys  carried  it  away. 

1  have  had  some  conversation  with  other  parties  in  regard  to  matters 
there,  and  I  have  been  warned  as  to  the  danger  I  was  in.  I  had  a  con- 
versation in  regard  to  preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the  club 
that  was  organized  by  tbe  democrats ;  they  told  .me  the  club  at  a  certain 
meeting  subscribed  for  guns.  He  had  subscribed  for  two.  He  assured 
me  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  there  they  would  never  be  used 
against  me.    Then  the  night  before  the  election  they  had  a  procession. 

PROMINENT  CITIZENS  ASK  A  REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATE  TO  RESIGN   TO 

AVOID  MURDER. 

Q.  Was  there  a  committee  that  waited  on  you  ! — A.  There  was  a 
committee  waited  on  Senator  Price — a  committee  of  three  prominent 
citizens  of  that  town ;  two  of  them  merchants,  probably  as  wealthy  people 
as  there  were  in  the  place,  and  one  who  was  a  wealthy  planter.  They 
waited  on  Mr.  Price  the  day  before  the  election,  and  requested  him  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  chancery  clerk,  and  told  him  that  they  could 
not  insure  his  life — would  not  guarantee  it  an  hour  unless  he  did  do  so ; 
that  be  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered  or  killed,  and  they  could  not 
guarantee  his  life,  or  would  not  guarantee  it  an  hour,  unless  he  withdrew 
bis  name ;  and  it  be  did  not  do  so,  aud  if  be  was  elected,  they  would  not 
guarantee  his  life  at  all;  said  he  could  not  hold  the  office. 

COFFINS  AND  CALDRONS  AND  MEN  REPRESENTING  DEVILS. 

Q.  What  is  his  name! — A.  William  Price.  They  said  that  if  he 
ivould  withdraw  from  the  canvass  and  come  down  as  a  candidate,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  post-office,  (his  wife  had  the  post- 
oflice,)  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  other  business  he  might 
Bee  proper  to  invest  in  in  that  town ;  but  he  could  not  hold  the  office 
lor  which  he  was  running.  They,  the  people,  w^ould  not  submit  to  it. 
3dr.  Price  replied  to  them,  saying  that  he  had  liv«d  in  the  State  since 
18t>5,  and  had  never  violated  a  law,  that  he  knew,  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
XJnited  States,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  run  for  that 
ciiice,  aud  should  do  so;  if  he  would  be  killed  for  that,  ^^all  right." 
Upon  that,  some  of  them  said  they  might  as  well  go,  there  was  no  use 
ia  talking  with  him  about  the  thing  any  further.    They  then  withdrew, 
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ad  he  came  directly  ta  me  and  told  me  this,  asking  what  I  thought  he 
ad  better  do. 

COFFIKS  AND   CALDRONS,  AND  MEN  REPRESENTING  DEVILS. 

Then  the  night  before  the  election  there  was  a  procession ;  they  car- 
ed coffins  the  second  time,  and  paraded  the  streets.     Upon  one  wagou. 
aey  had  a  large  platform  built  up,  and  on  that  they  had  a  fire  built ^^ 
ith  a  large  caldron  or  kettle  filled  with  tar  or  something  of  that  kind  -^ 
ud  around  it  men  representing  devils,  stirring  up  this  kettle,  and  goin 
round  it.    1  saw  an  old  colored  man  lying  on  top  there,  and  inscribe 
round  him  was  "Here  lies  old  Price."    They  paraded  the  streets,  an 

»me  round  in  front  of  our  building,  shouting  and  hurrahing,  some 

liem  calling  for  a  rope  to  hang  Price  and  Kelley  with,  and  couductt^^^^^' 
[}emselves  in  rather  a  rude  manner.  There  was  no  violence  to  us  armn^v- 
irther  at  that  time. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  AT  THE  POLLS. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  the  same  party  that  had  told  me 
Bgard  to  obeying  the  men — the  day  before  the  election — on  Mond 
bout  10  o'clock,  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  wish  to  see  you.    I  do 
^ant  to  see  you  go  up  to  the  polls  to  act  as  inspector."    I  was  appoint 
ne  of  the  inspectors  by  the  United  States  court.  Judge  Hill.    1  ask 
im  why,  and  he  said,  *'  You  have  always  been  friendly  to  me  and 
imily,  and  I  don't  wish  to  see  you  injured,  and  I  am  fearful  when  y 
o  there  you  will  be — some  harm  will  come  to  you."    I  asked  him  if 
new  anything  particularly  about  it,  and  he  said  '^No,  that  was  about 
e  could  tell  me."    I  did  go  to  the  election,  and  I  staid  there  thruu 
ut  the  day.    I  went  to  the  polls,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  tb 
ras  considerable  firing  of  guns.    They  placed  themselves  around  t 
oils  so  that  the  men  could  hardly  get  to  them  to  vote.    1  noticed  tl^ — — '}* 
act,  also,  that  men  who  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  could  get        ^^ 
rithout  any  trouble.    They  would  be  taken  in  in  a  different  way,  a 
ometimes  they  would  bring  in  two  or  three  in  the  back  door.    I  ask^ 
bem  to  desist  from  that  course,  and  to  allow  all  to  go  in,  democrats  acr=^=^^ 
epnblicans.    They  stopped  at  that,  but  men  would  vote  and  go  out  air^^^^^ 
lace  themselves  on  a  seat,  a  bench  close  round  the  door,  and  starr 
bere  until  they  worked  up  to  the  door  again,  and  would  go  out  a 
ome  back.    I  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  it,  and  they  said 
bould  not  be  done,  but  the  thing  was  repeated  after  that. 

NO  REPUBLICAN  MEETINGS  HELD,  AND  WHY. 

We  did  not  hold  any  meetings,  from  the  fact  that  we  were  informed  b^^? 
•arties  that  if  there  were  any  meetings  held  anywhere  in  the  county,  tha^^^J 
bey  had  horses  read^  to  attend  them,  and  if  anything  should  be  said  th«^^ 
7as  not  strictly  in  their  interest,  or  not  their  idea  of  what  oaght  to  l>e  sai(^^^» 
bey  were  going  to  denounce  the  speakers.     We  desisted  from  holdin^^  ° 
ny  meetings,  from  the  fact  that  we  believed  the  republicans  were  solid^^^l 
-nd  would  vote  solid  on  the  day  of  the  election.    We  have  been  solicitei^ 
u  our  county  to  meet  in  joint  discussion  with  the  democrats,  but  alway 
efused  it,  taking  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  it.    W« 
bougbt  that  in  getting  the  two  elements  together  there  would  be  troubU 
nd  we  declined  that  kind  of  discussion,  and  never  attended  meetinj 
f  that  kind. 

GOING  TO  CARRY  THE  ELECTION  ANYHOW. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  election,  the  presi  dent 
he  democratic  club,  J.  B.  Crowder,  captain,  as  they  called  hi 
ame  into  the  office,  the  chancery  clerk's  office,  (Mr.  Price  was  th 
icting  as  chancery  clerk,)  and  said  that  unless  they  could  do  sometbii 
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or  other  to  break  the  lines,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  election. 
They  wonld  have  to  do  something,  as  they  could  not  get  the  republicans 
to  attend  their  meetings ;  they  would  not  join  their  clubs,  and  they 
would  have  to  resort  to  some  other  means.  They  did  not  state  what 
means,  but  said  they  were  going  to  carry  the  election  anyhow.  That 
was  a  foregone  conclusion — they  must  and  would  carry  the  election. 

REPUBLICANS  COMPLAIN  THEY  COULD  NOT  GET  TO  THE  POLLS. 

At  some  boxes  where  there  was  a  large  republican  majority,  and  tho 
voters  in  those  precincts  declared  that  they  would  vote  the  straight 
republican  ticket,  the  democrats  were  returned  largely  in  the  majority. 
At  the  box  where  I  was,  the  vote  was  counted,  I  think,  as  it  was  cast. 
I  stood  by  and  saw  the  count  and  saw  every  ticket  read  myself.  At 
that  very  poll,  I  believe  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  democrats. 
A  good  many  republicans  say  that  they  did  not  vote  because  they  could 
not  vote  as  they  desired ;  they  could  not  get  in  to  the  polls  and  went 
home.  Our  county  has  generally  given  a  majority  of  from  500  to  700 
republican. 

Q.  What  was  it  at  the  last  election  f — A.  It  was  about  250  democratic. 

MR.  PRICE'S  COFFIN  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  coffins  after  they  were  carried  in  the  pro- 
ces>ion — what  was  done  with  the  coffins  on  the  election  day  J — A.  The 
coffin  for  Mr.  Price  was  carried  out  and  put  on  a  shed  in  front  of  the 
court-house  where  the  election  was  held. 

FIRING  CANNON  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Q.  In  the  public  square? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  remained  there  all  day, 
remained  there  a  week  or  possibly  ten  days.  There  was  firing  of  cannon 
and  hurrahing  on  the  street  all  that  day  while  they  were  firing  it. 

Q.  The  day  of  election  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  currently  reported  and 
believed  by  the  colored  people  that  arms  were  stored  away  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  where  the  election  was  held,  in  a  room  occupied  by  Capt. 
J.  B.  Growder.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  A  colored  man  told  me  a 
short  time  ago  that  he  saw  them  in  that  room  the  day  of  the  election — 
pistols  and  guns. 

ABOUT  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  AND  BOXES  OF  ARMS. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  club  organized  in  the  town  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  its  numbers! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  they  arms,  do  you  know! — A.  I  know  nothing  more  about 
their  arms  than  what  one  of  the  members  told  me,  he  had  subscribed  for 
two  guns,  and  they  had  subscribed  for  guns,  the  same  man  who  warned 
me  on  the  day  of  the  election  about  going  to  the  polls,  saying  it  was  not 
safe  for  me  to  go  there. 

NO  ELECTION  AT  ELLIOT  STATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  reference  to  the  boxing  of  arms  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  the  election  to  send  to  other  places,  or  anything  of  that  charac- 
ter!— A.  I  have  been  told  by  a  half  a  dozen  different  men  that  they  saw 
them  box  guns  on  the  corner  of  the  public  square  and  ship  them  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  I  did  not  see  it.  One  colored  man  with  a 
wagon  went  to  one  part  of  the  county  with  guns.  That  box  did  not  hold 
any  election.  The  judge  of  the  election  resigned  and  would  not  hold  it. 
There  were  no  votes  cast  there. 

Q.  What  box  was  that! — A.  Elliott  station  box. 

COLORED  LABORERS  DISCHARGED  FOR  VOTING  REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  of  matters  that  transpired 
there! — ^A.  There  were  some  cases  where  colored  men,  acting  with  the 
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repnblicau  party,  were  discharged  from  labor  as  laborers,  because  tbej 
would  not  give  up  their  opiuious  and  vote  the  other  ticket.  One  colored 
man,  for  whom  I  have  since  secured  a  contract  to  carry  the  mails  from  the 
post-office  to  the  railroad,  and  who  was  then  employed  as  a  driver  for  a 
delivery- wagon,  was  discharged,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  want 
him  any  longer  as  they  had  all  agreed  not  to  employ  any  one  unless  he 
would  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

NO  SUPPLIES  TO  REPUBLICANS. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  had  given  a  deed  of  trust  for  supplies 
came  in  for  supplies;  the  merchant  asked  if  he  intended  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket  and  he  told  him  he  expected  to  vote  it,  when  be  told 
him  he  could  not  have  any  supplies  if  that  was  his  determination;  that 
he  would  not  supply  any  one  unless  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
now.  His  name  is  Kobert  Keese,  the  man  who  was  refused  the  goods; 
the  merchant's  name  is  W.  N.  Pass. 

witness's  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Mississippi! — A.  I  came  here  in  1872. 

Q.  Where  from  ? — A.  From   Kansas.    I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  office  ? — A.  1  was  appointed  a  year  ago  last 
April — the  1st,  1  think. 

Q.  In  1875 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AYhat  office  did  you  hold  before  that? — A.  I  held  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  education. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  office? — A.  I  think  I  was  appointed  in 
February,  1873. 

Q.  What  office  had  you  prior  to  that? — A.  I  had  no  office. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation! — A.  1  was  acting  for  the  chancery 
clerk. 

Q.  Deputy  clerk  for  whom  ? — A.  C.  P.  Lincoln. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chancery  clerk! — A.  C.  P.  Lincoln. 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A.  A  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  office  as  soon  as  you  came  here  ! — A.  I  was 
here  probably  a  couple  of  months  before. 

Q.  After  two  months  you  took  the  office  of  deputy  chancery  clerk, 
and  then  county  superintendent  of  education,  and  then  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  latter  office  you  hold  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

FRENCH,   THE  SHERIFF. 

Q.  Who  was  French,  the  sheriff — at  what  time  was  he  first  elected  ? — 
A.  I  think  he  was  elected  in  1871  by  the  republican  party,  and  in 
1873  by  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  He  has  been  on  both  tickets  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  did  he  run  in  1875  ! — A.  On  the  democratic  ticket. 

PRICE,  THE  SENATOR. 

Q.  Who  was  William  Price ! — A.  He  was  State  senator  from  1871 
until  1875. 
Q.  Did  he  hold  any  other  office! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

FRENCH'S  STREET  FIGHT. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  difficulty  you  recollect  was  one  between  French 
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and  a  man  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  convention  ? — A.  Yes, 
bir. 

Q.  When  was  that  convention  held  ! — A.  On  the  9th  of  October. 

Q.  What  was  that  delegate's  namef — A.  He  was  a  German.  It  is  a 
German  name  I  cannot  recollect  now ;  I  may  recollect  it. 

Q.  Dad  he  been  formerly  a  political  associate  and  friend  of  French's  T — 
A.  It  seemed  that  he  must  have  had  some  understanding  with  him. 

Q.  There  had  been  an  understanding? — A.  It  seemed  so. 

Q.  That  he  was  to  support  French  in  the  convention  f — A.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  season,  when  the  canvass  first  opened. 

Q.  Did  French  expect  to  be  the  republican  nominee  ? — A.  Xot  then. 

Q.  Had  he  been  running  to  get  the  nomination  on  both  sides! — A.  I 
think  not  this  last  year,  but  he  expected  the  support  of  this  man  to 
carry  that  part  of  the  county  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  This  man  had  changed  his  views  when  they  met  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  made  French  angry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hence  the  assault  occurred  on  this  man  by  French  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  French  alone  at  the  time  the  assault  was  made  on  him  ! — A. 
This  gentleman  was  standing  talking  to  him  when  French  walked  up 
behind  him  and  struck  him. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  sudden  personal  collision  between  these  men  about 
their  political  arrangements ;  this  man  had  promised  to  give  him  his 
sup[>ort  and  had  failed  to  do  so?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  French  nominated  at  the  time  of  this  affair  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  was.    I  don't  know  that  he  was  nominated. 

Q.  What  was  his  reason  for  shooting  at  you  ? — A.  That  1  would  like 
to  know. 

Q.  Had  he  never  quarreled  with  you  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  shot  at  standing  near  you  at  the  corner? — A.  Mr.  Price, 
standing  between  him  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  his  difficulty  with  Mr.  Price? — A.  It  was  simply  a 
political  trouble. 

Q.  Had  he  and  Mr.  Price  had  any  quarrel  ? — A.  He  is  not  friendly 
with  Mr.  Price  at  all. 

Q.  What  had  caused  their  trouble? — A.  Because  Mr.  Price  had  not 
8np|)orted  him  for  office,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  he  want  him  to  support  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  what  he 
did  want. 

Q.  Had  he  sought  his  aid  before  ! — A.  I  will  tell  you  that.  In  1873 
I  was  a  candidate  myself  for  the  nomination  by  the  republican  party 
for  sheriff,  and  was  nominated  over  Mr.  Price  by  the  republicans  of  the 
county.  French  was  a  candidate  there  at  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated me,  and  failed  to  get  a  vote,  so  he  bolted  the  ticket  and  ran  on 
the  other  side,  and  was  elected  sheriff'. 

Q.  French  and  you  ran  for  the  nomination  for  sheriff  in  1873? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  running  in  the  republican  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  candidate  also,  and  you  beat  him  in  the  con- 
vention ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  bolted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  the  nomination  on  the  other  side  ? — A.  He  ran  on  an 
independent  ticket. 

Q.  But  he  got  the  support  of  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  elected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  yourself  the  last  election  in 
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1875  ! — A.  No,  Bir.  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  senate,  bat  was  defeated 
iu  the  uotniuatioD. 

Q.  A  candidate  for  the  nomination,  bat  not  before  the  people!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

GRENADA  COUNTY  POLITICS. 

Q.  For  which  party  was  Grenada  carried  in  1873  f — A.  It  was  carried 
for  the  democrats. 

Q.  In  1873! — A.  Yes;  claimed  to  have  been 

Q.  In  1873  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  want  to  explain  a  little  in  regard  to 
that. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Certainly,  you  can  make  any  explanation  you  wish. 

CARRYING  THE  ELECTION  BY  A  MATTRESS. 

A.  The  president  of  the  board  of  registrars,  in  1873,  was  a  deputy 
under  French;  at  that  time  was  keeper  of  the  jail  on  the  day  of  the 
election.  We  have  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the  parties  who  was  judge  at 
the  same  box  with  this  man,  Giles  Smith,  who  was  president  of  the 
board  of  registration.  .  Alter  the  polls  had  closed,  in  1873,  he  went  with 
him  with  the  box  to  the  jail,  and  when  they  got  there  Smith,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  opens  the  box,  takes  out  the  republican  tickets  and 
puts  them  in  the  file,  and  turns  up  a  mattress  on  a  bed  and  took  oat 
democratic  tickets  and  tills  the  box.  This  was  in  1873 ;  consequently 
they  carried  the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  that  occasion  when  that  was  done  ! — A.  !No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts f — A.  I  have  the  affidavit 
of  the  party  who  saw  it. 

Q.  Was  the  election  never  contested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  election  include  other  candidates  beside  sheriff  ? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  include  members  of  the  legislature  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature. 

Q.  And  supervisors,  and  all  that ! — A.  The  supervisors  were  elected 
throughout  the  county. 

Q.  This  thing  was  a  wholesale  substitution  of  ballots  of  one  party  for 
ballots  of  the  other  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  facts  well  known  t — A.  The  change  of  vote  f 

Q.  Of  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  ballots! — A.  It  was  believed  by 
everybody  at  that  time,  and  has  since  been  confessed  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  party  that  he  was  present — one  of  the  board. 

Q.  One  of  the  parties  concerned  in  that  transaction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  nobody  contest  the  seats  in  the  legislature  or  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  face  of  such  a  flagrant  fraud 
as  that? — A.  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  contest  that  election,  but 
was  never  carried  out 

Q.  In  1873  the  legislature  was  largely  republican,  was  it  not? — A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  men  were  permitted  to  hold  their  seats  under  such  circum- 
stances ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  facts  brought  out  before  the  legislature  or  not  ? — A.  I 
think  not. 

FEELING. 

Q.  Then  the  feud  between  you  and  French  arose  by  your  running 
against  each  other  for  sheriff  in  1873  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  there  was  any 
lend.    I  had  not  had  a  dozen  words  with  French  iu  my  life. 
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Q.  There  certainly  seemed  to  be  some  feeling.  He  si-^i;  at  you,  you 
say  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

POLITICAL  AND  PERSONAL  CONTESTS. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  in  the  first  contest  Price  ran  against  you? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  never  ran  against  me. 

Q.  Had  not  Price  opposed  you  when  you  were  both  in  the  ranks  of 
the  republican  party  ! — A.  Not  particularly  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Price  did  not  throw  up  in  favor  of  you  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  said 
a  word  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  French  was  a  bolter  in  1873,  and  was  elected  as  you  stated  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1875,  did  he  try  to  be  nominated  by  the  republicans  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  the  democratic  nomination  f — A.  lie  did. 

Q.  Who  was  his  opponent! — A.  J.  B.  Townsend. 

Q.  Had  he  been  nominated  by  the  democrats  at  the  time  he  made 
the  assault  upon  the  delegate  who  had  gone  back  on  him,  it  I  may  so 
speak  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  a  candidate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  bound  you  over  to  appear  at  court  ? — A.  Judge  Gray,  the 
mayor. 

Q.  The  hearing  of  that  affray  between  you  and  French  was  before 
Gray  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  mayor  and  cx-o^do  justice  of  the  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  bound  you  over  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  recognizance! — A.  Five  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  At  what  term  of  the  court  were  you  to  appear  ! — A.  The  last  May 
term. 

Q.  In  1876!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  indicted  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  your  case  ! — A.  It  was  dropped,  I  believe. 

A.  Not  prosecuted  ! — A.  I  was  called  before  the  grand  jury  and  made 
my  statement ;  Mr.  Price  also  was  called  and  made  his  statement,  and 
gave  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

Q.  In  what  case  were  you  called  before  the  mayor  ! — A.  In  the  same 
case. 

Q.  Not  in  a  complaint  against  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  in  a  case  in  which  you  were  a  party  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  inquired  of  him  in  regard  to  the  matter  between  French  and 
myself. 

Q.  Is  that  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  case  was  dropped  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  French  since  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Has  Price  bad  any  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  spoken  with  him  as 
I  know  of  since. 

Q.  And  you  live  in  the  same  community  with  him,  and  hold  no  words 
with  him  at  all ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  witnesses  of  that  for  which  I  gave' 
recognizance,  who  witnessed  the  shooting  and  saw  the  occurrence,  were 
not  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  at  all. 

PERSONAL  INTEEFERENCE  WITH  EEGAED  TO  POLITICS. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know  yourself  of  any  case  of  personal  interfer- 
ence by  any  one  with  another,  in  regard  to  politics,  duiing  the  last  can- 
vass; and,  if  so,  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  interfered,  and  the 
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l^erson  with  whom  he  interfered  ? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  there  was  this 
case  where  parties  were  hired  as  laborers  and  were  discharged  from 
fcervice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  discharged  them  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  name  they  gave  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  except  as  told  by  others  ! — A.  I  was  told  by 
those  ])arties  who  came  directly  from  them  to  me  and  told  me. 

Q.  What  was  their  business? — A.  One  was  driving  a  delivery-wagon 
around  town  for  a  house. 

Q.  A  black  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Lie  came  to  you  and  told  you  that  his  employer  had  turned  bim  off 
because^  he  would  not  vote  as  he  wished  him  to  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wore  the  other  cases! — A.  The  case  of  a  man  who  had 
given  a  deed  of  trust  for  supplies  to  run  him  through  the  seasou,  and 
ibe  merchant  told  him  if  he  voted  the  republican  ticket  he  could  not  do 
it  This  man  came  directly  to  me  awl  told  me.  His  name  is  Kobert 
Keese,  and  is  a  colored  man.    The  merchant  w^as  W.  N.  Pass. 

Q.  That  was  told  you  by  him  ? — A.  By  the  colored  man  Reese. 

Q.  That  he  refused  to  let  him  have  the  supplies  because  he  did  not 
like  his  vote? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  case  do  you  know? — A.  Those  are  the  only  two 
prominent  ones. 

Q.'  State  any  other  case  that  you  know. — A.  Only  from  rumor;  none 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  directly. 

Q.  These  were  not  hearsay ;  your  informatioa  was  derived  from  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  case! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  both. 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  Mississippi  in  1872,  had  you  anything  to  do 
with  politics  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  f — A.  isfo,  sir;  but  I  Lave 
always  been  a  republican. 

nUKRAHINa  AND  FIRING  CANNON  AT  ELECTIONS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  much  of  poitics  in  any  other  State? — A.  No,  sir*, 
I  never  ran  for  office  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  any  unusual  thing  to  hurrah  in  processions  and  disCharg^ 
cannon,  and  the  like? — A.  It  is  not  the  habit  where  I  came  from;  *■ 
never  saw  coffins  carried  round. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  hurrahing  and  firing  off  cannon  was  anythif^^ 
unusual f — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  known  that  before  in  processions. 

COFFINS  AND   CRAPES. 

Q.  In  regard  to  coffins — have  you  never  known  a  case  of  a  cofi^^ 
being  carried  in  political  processions,  coupled  with  the  name  of  tt:^ 
opposing  party  ? — A.  I  never  noticed  that. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  These  processions  that  carried  these  coffins — I  understood  you  tr  ^ 
say  the  coffins  were  kept  for  several  days? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  in  front'of  thir  ^ 
post-office,  and  also  of  my  place  of  business,  or  the  business  place  o^^ 
my  wife. 

Q.  Were  there  not  instances  of  crape  being  tied  on  your  door-^ 
knobs  ? — A.  Orai^e  or  black  rags  were  tied  on  our  doors  frequently. 

ABOUT  ALLEGED  ELECTION  FRAUDS. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  said  that  in  certain  polls,  whereas  you  thought  there  were^ 
republican  majorities,  they  did  not  count  out  that  way  t — A.  Y"es,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  nothing  as  to  the  reception  of  the  votes  or  counting  of^ 


republi(;an  and  democeatio  votes  and  results. 

►\^as  there  any  increase  iu  the  democratic  vote  there  ? — A.  I 
itand  there  was. 

3o  you  remember  how  ]arge  the  vote  was  at  that  precinct  in 
the  democratic  vote  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 

)o  yon  remember  what  the  republican  vote  was! — A.  No,  sir. 
Jo  yon  remember  what  the  democratic  vote  was  in  1873  ! — A.  I 

remember  the  exact  number. 

Chat  was  the  year  that  you  say  French,  or  French's  friends, 
Bd  the  ballets  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jow  did  the  county  go  in  1873? — A.  It  went  as  the  present  one 
•.  The  officers  throughout  the  county  were  republican ;  that  is, 
icers  that  were  for  election  at  that  time. 

Jid  it  not  go  republican  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriff? — A. 
r. 

A' hat  other  democrats  were  elected  ?— A.  The  legislature — a  man 
i  the  same  ticket  with  French  who  was  a  colored  man.  lie  was 
up  by  the  democrats  and  run  on  tlie  ticket  with  French, 
rhen  the  independent  ticket  for  sheriff  and  representative,  both 
m  were  elected,  but  the  balance  of  the  republican  ticket  was 
1  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  where  this  thing  occurred  of  the  counting 
d  changing  of  the  ballots,  the  witness  was  one  of  the  members  of 
ard,  and  he  has  since  made  an  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  the 
that  he  was  present  and  saw  it. 
fhat  was  in  1873.    Did  you  understand  that  the  tickets  that  were 

were  straight  democratic  tickets  by  these  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
L^'or  all  the  offices,  trom  the  JState  officers  down  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^Vell,  now,  did  not  your  county  go  republican  in  1873  bj'  the  usual 
ty  f — A.  No,  sir. 

[  see  here  by  the  tables  that  are  furnished  to  us  that  the  republi- 
»te  for  State  treasurer  in  Grenada  County  in  1873  was  1,152,  and 
?mocratic  vote  543.  That  was  in  1873.  That  was  the  vote  for 
rftr  of  thft  St.atft.     Now.  thpin.  if  thftrp.  wota  ro  manv  (\t^mnrraf\c. 
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Q.  Bat  here  are  the  official  returns. — A.  Xes,  sir;  there  was  coosid- 
erable  division  among  the  people.  This  ticket  that  run  with  French's 
ticket,  some  of  them  wanted  to  vote  for  Ames,  and  they  voted  that  part 
of  the  ticket  and  tore  off  the  rest. 

THE  ALLEGED  MATTRESS  FRAUD. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  this  affidavit  stated  that  he  took  out 
so  many  republican  tickets  and  put  in  so  many  democratic  tickets!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

B^  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Dkl  the  same  ballots  contain  the  names  of  the  State  officers  and  the 
local  officers  as  well  ? — A.  Tbey  did ;  they  ran  two  or  three  tickets  with 
different  heads.  Some  of  the  tickets  were  voted  by  parties  and  had  the 
republican  State  officers  on  with  French  in  it,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
ticket  would  be  lor  the  republicans. 

Q.  It  would  not  follow  because  there  was  a  certain  number  of  votes 
for  State  treasurer  that  all  the  candidates  who  belonged  to  the  same 
party  received  nearly  the  same  number;  there  might  have  been  great 
diversity! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  affidavit  obtained,  referring  to  the  election  of 
1873 f — A.  I  think  it  was  made  some  time  probably  in  June  or  July, 
1875.  The  reason  the  party  that  made  this  affidavit  assigned  is  this: 
that  Smith  had  been  re-appointed  by  the  sheritl'  as  registrar,  and  said 
that  he  did  not  want  to  vQte  under  that  man,  because  he  knew  what  he 
had  done  and  would  do  again.    That  was  the  idea. 


ABEL  ALDERSON— HINDS— JEFFERSON. 

June  10, 1876. 
Abel  Alderson  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  residence  AND  RECORD. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Will  you  give  your  residence  and  occupation  or  profes- 
sion f — Answer.  1  bave  been  spending  the  most  of  ray  time  in  Jacksoa 
lor  several  years  pastj  my  place  of  residence  is  in  Jefferson  County,  ia 
the  town  of  Fayette.    I  am  a  lawyer,  but  am  not  engaged  in  anything 
at  present,  except  settling  up  my  old  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi,  and  where  were  yoa 
born  f — A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  near  Baltimore.*  L 
have  been  residing  in  Mississippi  over  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  war  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  political  canvass  in  this  State  in  1875  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  attended  any  political  meetings  will  you  state  what  meet- 
ings you  attended,  and  what  occurred,  it  anything,  other  than  what  is 
ordinary  or  usual  at  such  meetings  t — A.  In  1875 1 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  in  1875. — A.  1  attended  but  few  in  1875.  The  most  that 
I  did  was  canvass  in  my  own  county.  There  were  two  republican  tickets 
there.  I  took  sides  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  most  liberal  of  the 
two  wings. 

THE  CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Clinton  meeting  in  September  last!— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  that  meeting  under  your  own  observation, 
and  for  what  purpose  you   went. — A.  I  went  as  one  of  the  invited 
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speakers,  and  intended  to  make  a  speech,  but  did  not,  on  aeconnt  of  the 
difficulty  that  sprang  np.  Just  after  the  opening  of  the  second  speech 
that  was  being  made,  I  was  in  the  crowd  around  the  stand  for  a  while 
after  Judge  Johnston,  father  of  the  gentleman  that  testified  here  a 
while  ago,  was  making  a  speech,  when,  not  being  very  well  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  hear  the  speaking,  there  being  a  dense  crowd  and  I  not  be- 
ing very  early  in  getting  my  position,  I  went  some  distance,  I  suppose 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  up  a  little  hill  to  a  grove,  and  was  there 
with  some  others  taking  some  ice-cream,  sitting  in  the  buggy  or  car- 
riage, and  had  been  there  for  some  time. 

THE  FISING  BEGINS. 

It  was  announced  that  Jadge  Johnston  was  through  his  speech,  and 
that  Captain  Fisher  had  commenced  his.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
heard  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  and  one  or  two,  maybe  three,  I  cannot 
recollect  as  to  the  number,  and  then  a  cessation.  The  remark  around 
me  at  the  time  was  that  there  was  a  difficulty  being  gotten  up,  c^nd  I 
supposed  that  likely  some  of  my  friends  were  involved  in  it,  and  I  got 
out  of  the  bnggy  and  was  going  to  go  down.  I  thonght,  maybe,  that  I 
could  bring  peace  about.  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  By  the  time  I  got  out,  I  suppose,  I  heard  a  volley  of  shots,  I 
suppose  twenty  or  thirty,  in  quick,  rapid  succession,  and  saw  a  crowd 
rosbing  up  the  hill  from  toward  the  stand ;  and  there  was  again  a  ces- 
sation of  firing,  and  then  a  tremendous  volley  of  shots,  and  people  scat- 
tering in  every  direction.  I  walked  leisurely  back  to  the  buggy  that  I 
had  been  occupying.  Thi^  persons  around  me  gathered  up  their  things 
and  started  in  various  directions,  leaving  the  grounds. 

THE  CEOWD  SCATTERS. 

I  staid  about  among  the  last  that  left  there.  I  think  I  was  about  the 
very  last  one :  they  were  scattering  in  every  direction — hundreds.  I 
suppose  that  I  staid  several  minutes — four  or  five  minutes — and  believ- 
ing that  I  was  in  danger,  and  likely  to  be  shot  by  either  party,  as  the 
balls  were  fiying  in  every  direction,  I  saw  but  one  chance  of  getting 
away,  and  that  was  toward  the  depot — the  Raymond  depot.  I  walked 
leisurely  in  that  direction,  stopping  a  number  of  times.  I  saw  persons 
flying  and  running,  and  some  on  horseback;  women  carrying  their 
children,  and  rushing  wildly  to  make  their  escape  from  the  field. 

After  stopping  a  number  of  times,  I  went  on  a  leisure  walk  down  to 
the  depot,  in  crossing  the  road  leading  from  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  picnic  was  held,  the  dirt  road  that  crossed  the  railroad 
toward  the  town  of  Raymond,  I  got  there  just  as  the  white  men  were 
coming  down,  and  then  quickened  my  steps  a  little  for  forty  or  fifty 
yards,  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  teams,  and  went  and  surveyed  the 
field  again.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  shooting.  I  was  not  near  any  of  the 
individuals.  I  went  then  quietly  up  to  the  depot,  and  saw  a  good  many 
men  arming  themselves,  preparing  to  pitch  into  the  fight ;.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were ;  they  were  strangers  to  me. 

A  WHITE  COMPANY  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  White  persons  or  colored  f — A.  White  persons*  I  felt  in  a  great 
deal  of  danger  and  apprehension  myself,  and  that  everybody  w»s  in 
considerable  danger.  At  one  time  the  thing  became  so  threatening  at 
the  depot  tbp.t  I  stepped  quietly  back  behind  the  building,  and  staid 
for  a  little  while  until  things  quieted  down  a  little,  and  stepped  out 
in  front  again.  ISome  one  remarked,  I  don't  know  who  it  was, ''  Let  us  go 
and  settle  this  difficulty."  There  was  a  proposition  made,  and  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was  from  at  the  time.  They  called  him  Captain  Montgomery* 

19  MISS 
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I  am  uot  acquainted  with  the  gentleman.    It  was  proposed  to  elect  a 
captain.    They  mentioned  his  name,  and  he  was  voted  for  unauimously; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  elected  him  captain — his  face  was  rather 
inviting  to  me ;  he  looked  like  a  man  that  might  be  approached  and 
reasoned  with — almost  immediately  I  approached  him,  and  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  asked  him  if  I  could  uot  say  a  word  to  bim. 
He  looked  at  me,  but  said  nothing  in  response,  except  his  looks,  which 
seemed  to  respond  that  he  would  reason.    1  lifted  up  my  handt$  and 
exclaimed,  ^^  For  God's  sake,  stop  this  letting  of  blood,  it  is  a  shame; 
look  at  the  cotton-fields  around  ready  tor  picking.    I  will  stake  my 
head  that  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  if  you  will  just  call  oft*  your 
men."    And  he  got  up  and  made  a  speech  protesting  against  any  fur- 
ther display  of  weapons.    He  made  a  peace  speech,  and  protested  very 
strongly,  and  said  that  as  they  had  elected  him  captain,  he  would  control 
the  action  of  their  movements.    Some  man — I  never  did  get  his  name — 
was  sitting  on  his  horse  with  his  weapons.    He  remarked  that  that  talk 
did  not  suit  him,  and  that  he  would  make  a  speech  himself.    He  had  a 
face  less  inviting  and  more  fierce  in  his  appearance ;  but  I  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  might  perhaps  save  somelK>dy's  life 
at  tho  risk  of  my  own.    I  threw  myself  betwixt  him  and  the  crowd,  and 
lifted  up  my  hands  and  said,  ^^  For  God's  sake,  stop  this  shedding  of 
blood  ;"  and  pointed  to  the  cotton-fields  ready  for  picking,  and  said  I, 
"  Those  hands  and  that  cotton  are  the  wealth  of  the  country,"  and  again 
pledged  my  head  that  if  he  would  draw  olf  the  men,  that  I  would  go 
among  the  negroes,  and  quiet  should  be  restored  immediately^ 

I  told  him  and  Captain  Montgomery  that  the  negro  women  were  cry- 
ing and  running  for  their  children,  and  asking  me  if  they  could  uot  go 
and  get  them,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  tell  them.  I  told  them  to 
stop  the  matter,  or  rather  begged  of  them  to  stop  it,  and  to  my  gratifi- 
cation and  no  little  surprise  this  gentleman  turned  aiid  walked  back  and 
got  on  his  horse,  and  the  thing  stopped  there.  They  did  not  move 
oflf. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  affair  at  the  depot! — A.  That  at 
the  stand  took  place,  I  suppose,  about  1  o'clock — the  first  difficulty.  I 
suppose  it  was  half  an  hour  after  that,  or  maybe  more,  before'  this 
affair  transpired  at  the  depot  that  I  have  just  been  relating.  There 
was  some  hot  expressions  made  use  of,  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  A 
motion  was  soon  made  that  a  squad  of  colored  persons  who  were  off  in 
.a  cotton-field  should  be  dispersed.  I  told  them  that  they  were  making 
their  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  would  like  to  get  home,  and  some  of 
the  crowd  seemed  to  be  the  same  crowd  that  had  asked  me  if  they 
might  not  go  and  get  their  broken  buggies,  their  mules,  and  their  children 
that  had  been  scattered  and  dispersed ;  and,  said  I,  "  They  only  want 
to  go  back  and  gather  up  their  broken  buggies,"  &c.,  and  to  let  them 
go.  The  proposition  was  immediately  followed  by  "  Make  every  nigger 
leave  the  depot."  1  interfered  again  with  Captain  Montgomery,  for  I 
felt  perfectly  safe  with  him,  for  although  he  was  a  stranger  to  me 
his  face  was  very  inviting.  He  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  man,  and 
^  man  of  firmness. 

An  old  colored  man  who  had  come  down  with  me,  who  is  qnite  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  went  down  under  my  protection,  and  was  at  the 
depot — he  came  up  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  what  ho  should  do, 
and  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  keep  his  seat.  I  immediately  spoke  to 
Captain  Montgomery,  and  asked  him  if  that  negro  man  might  not  stay, 
and  that  i  would  vouch  for  him  as  a  quiet,  peaceable  man,  and  was  too 
old  to  walk  home,  and  that  he  was  under  my  charge,  and  if  they  would 
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let  him  stay  I  wonld  see  that  he  weut  back  to  Jacksou.    He  told  me  to 
take  charge  of  him,  aud  he  staid. 

JUDGE  JOHNSTON'S  SPEECH,  AND  HIS  AUDIENCE. 

There  was  no  further  demonstration  by  that  party,  except  some  few 
remarks,  perhaps,  that  I  don't  particularly  remember  now,  some  little 
personal  disputes  betwixt  them,  and  some  other  parties  casually  mov- 
ing around  there.  By  this  time.  Judge  Johnston  bad  come  up.  I  don't 
think  he  had  got  out  of  the  stand  when  the  shooting  commenced. 

Judge  Swan,  who,  I  think,  testified  before  you  this  morning,  also 
came  up,  and  he  and  I  had  some  little  conversation,  and  we  also  con- 
versed with  Judge  Johnston.  I  went  to  Judge  Johnston,  and  asked 
him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  stop  further  difficulty,  if  possible,  and  I 
think  he  did.  I  know  there  was  a  negro  man  that  drove  them  up  to 
the  depot,  and  Judge  Johnston  said  to  the  gentlemen  in  arms  that  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  had  brought  him  from  the  speaking-stand,  and 
that  he  would  vouch  for  him  being  all  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Judge  Johnston's  speech  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  such 
a  large  crowd  that  I  could  not  get  close  enough,  and  I  could  only  hear  a 
word  now  and  then. 

Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  when  he  was  speaking,  orderly 
or  otherwise! — A.  Very  orderly,  sir.  I  was  once  or  twice  close  up,  a 
little  closer,  perhaps,  than  from  here  to  that  building  across  the  street, 
perhaps  60  feet.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  limbs  of  the  grove  hung 
low,  and  seemed  to  deaden  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

Q.  Were  there  any  expressions  heard  by  you  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval as  Judge  Johnston  went  on! — A.  No.  sir;  I  think  that  they 
were  generally  satisfied  with  Judge  Johnston's  remarks.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  pertinent  to  the  matter  or  not,  but  before  the  speak- 
ing opened  1  was  consulted  with  some  others  whether  they  would  have 
a  joint  discussion.  I  agreed  that  I  was  opposed  generally  to  joint  dis- 
cussions; but  that  1  had  such  a  high  respect  for  Judge  Johnston  as  a 
moderate  mild  man  that  I  would  advocate  with  him,  and  some  of  them 
remarked  that  he  was  so  mild  and  persuasive  in  his  manner  that  he  was 
more  dangerous  than  a  more  hostile  bitter  man,  and  preferred  he  would 
not  speak ;  but  it  was  ruled  that  he  should  be  heard  ;  and  from  what  I 
saw  I  think  that  his  speech  was  well  received.  I  could  occasionally 
bear  a  word,  but  I  had  been  a  little  unwell,  and  in  the  order  of  speaking, 
knowing  that  I  would  be  perhaps  the  third 

ABOUT  THE  FIRING. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  saw  some  firing.  Were  you  situated  so 
that  you  could  distinguish  who  the  persons  were  that  were  firing  ! — A. 
No,  sir :  I  did  not  know  who  fired  the  first  shot.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  the  first  part  of  the  difficulty  except  from  newspaper  reports 
and  from  persons  who  were  there. 

Q.  But  the  shots  that  you  did  see  fired  ! — A.  No,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  fired  by  white  or  black  persons  ? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  1  could  state  that.  I  know  my  own  impres- 
sion very  well.  I  suppose  the  nearest  firing  to  me  was  one  hundred 
yards  off;  I  expect  fully  a  hundred  yards.  It  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  stand  where  I  was  sitting  in  the  buggy,  and 
there  was  an  immense  crowd  around  us  so  that  I  could  not  see  anybody 
who  was  using  a  weapon,  and  after  the  crowd  dispersed  the  shooting 
was  all  around  in  every  direction.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  under- 
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growth  and  little  bnsbes  where  there  had  been  a  cotton-field,  and  occa- 
sionally parties  were  obscnred  by  that  brush  and  undergrowth. 

I  could  not  say  now  that  I  saw  distinctly  any  one  firing  a  shot;  that 
is,  that  I  knew.  1  could  not  tell  from  the  firing.  I  supposed  they  were 
white  men  mixed  in  with  the  colored  men  ;  but  I  could  not  state  any- 
thing positive  in  regard  to  that. 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFBAGE  AN  OCCASION  OF  DIFFICULTY. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  state  that  you  had  been  identified  with  the 
people  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  have  been  here  over  twenty -five  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion,  in  your  opinion,  of  this  diflBculty  betweeu 
the  races  here  f — A.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  causes,  sir.  The  first 
cause  was  admitting  the  colored  people  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Q.  Thi*t  was  a  very  new  question  and  raised  leeling  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  State  authorities 
in  this  very  difficult  time,  I  want  to  ask  what  part  has  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Ames,  had  toward  creating 
this  feeling  or  fostering  this  feeling  of  bitterness  between  the  races  that 
led  to  this  state  of  things  that  you  described. — A.  Well,  in  that  I  would 
be  compelled  to  state  pretty  much  my  own  opinion,  drawn  from  facts 
tiiat  1  was  an  eye-witness  to. 

GOVERNOR  AMES  CRITICISED. 

Q.  And  that  I  want  you  to  state;  give  us  some  idea  of  that. — A.  At 
the  time,  my  advice  was  prompt  and  pointed,  and  it  was  opposed  by 
some  prominent  republicans,  particularly  by  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Ames.  I  will  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  thought  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  so  now,  that  I  did  more  to  get  Governor  Ames  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  than  any  single  person  in  the  State.  I  did  not  like  the 
course  that  Governor  Alcorn  had  pursued,  and  I  thought  that  he  had 
acted  very  badly  toward  the  party.  I  am  a  republican,  and  being  a 
republican  I  am  also  a  Mississippian  and  a  southerner.  My  object  has 
been  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  without  regard  to 
any  condition  that  had  previously  surrounded  them. 

I  did  not  like  some  proceedings  ot  Governor  Alcorn,  and  did  all  I 
could  to  defeat  his  wing  ot  the  republican  party,  and  myself  and  others 
succeeded  in  getting  the  nomination  for  Governor  Ames.    I  was  Ui^ 
staunch  friend  and  adviser,  and  consulted  with  him  a  good  deal,  ao^ 
he  frequently  asked  my  advice.    Most  every  person  thinks  his  o^^ 
course  is  right,  but  I  became  alienated,  whether  justly  or  unjustly   ^ 
would  not  say,  and  ceased  to  approach  him;  but  when  the  difiicull^^ 
broke  out  at  Vicksburgh,  and  prior  to  that,  I  urged  those  that  had  vd^ 
mediate  access  to  the  governor  that  he  should  go  down  to  Vicksbur^^-^ 
and  take  Judge  Johnston,  a  few  such  men  as  he,  and  some  warm  repn!^ 
licans,  prudent,  discreet  men,  white  and  colored,  and  try  to  settle  th 
difficulty  there.     Frequently  heated  disputes  arose  betwixt  the  tw- — 
-wings  of  the  party.    It  was  suggested  that  I  wished  to  get  GoverncK^ 
Ames  killed  oft*.    I  told  them  that  that  was  the  only  way  to  settle  th^ 
difficulty ;  that  a  serious  and  bloody  difficulty  was  brewing  rapidly,  an 
that  we  could  not  meet  opposing  ranks  in  the  open  field  in  fight — w 
could  not  do  it;  it  was  no  use  to  talk  about  it ;  we  had  the  numbers  bn^ 
we  hadn't  the  organization  and  could  not  organize,  and  it  would  hav^ 
been  imprudent  to  have  done  it. 

THE  VICKSBURG  AND  CLINTON  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  was  for  peace,  and  for  sacrificing  a  little  feeling  for  the  sake 
peace.    The  Menas  of  Governor  Ames  advised  him  not  to  go,  and 
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did  not  go.  I  will  state  here,  as  wishing  to  be  just  to  all  parties,  that 
had  1  been  in  Vicksburg  I  would  not  have  consented  that  an  armed 
force  should  come  into  the  town,  and  I  will  say  further  that  if  I  had 
been  there  I  feel  certain  now,  and  did  then,  that  I  could  have  gone  out 
without  a  weapon  and  turned  back  the  colored  element.  I  have  several 
times  thrown  myself  in  the  breaches,  and  have  never  failed  to  succeed ; 
but  the  difficulty  occurred  at  Yicksburg,  and  the  Clinton  riot  was  a  nat- 
ural offshoot  that  sprung  naturally  out^  of  the  Yicksburg  difficulty.  I 
so  thought  at  the  time,  so  expressed  myself,  and  believe  so  yet.  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  course  that  Governor  Ames  pursued.  I  thought  he 
should  have  called  around  him  some  better  advisers.  He  had  around 
him  some  very  good  men,  and  I  thought  some  very  indiscreet  advisers. 
I  was  gratified  eventually  to  find  out  that  all  parties,  and  I  called  atten- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  thing  was  developing  and  ripening  into  diffi- 
culty, that  they  would  see  that  the  course  I  advised  was  the  prudent 
course,  and  they  would  have  to  come  to  it,  and  they  finally  did  do  it. 

MOST  SICKENING  AND  HEABT-BENDING  SHOHTINa. 

I  suppose  that  ordinary  prudence  at  the  time  could  have  stopped  the 
difficulty  at  Clinton,  that  sprung,  as  I  said,  naturally  out  of  the  difficulty 
at  Yicksburg.  After  that  had  taken  place,  I  came  up  here  on  the  first 
train  that  came  on,  and  found  a  large  force  here.  Mr.  Johnston,  tbat 
)ust  testified,  was,  I  think,  in  the  crowd.  Judge  Johnston  came  up  with 
me ;  and  1  asked  of  them  to  do  all  they  could  to  stop  the  difficulty.  I 
asked  them  not  to  go  down,  as  1  thought  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  go 
down ;  that  perhaps  it  would  stimulate  more  difficulty;  but  I  knew  some 
of  them — Frank  Johnston,  the  gentleman  that  has  just  testified — I 
knew  that  he  was  a  very  discreet  and  competent  man,  and  I  think  I 
addressed  him  personally,  and  asked  him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  stop 
any  further  difficulty  ;  that  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  They  went  down, 
and  I  tbink,  from  the  reports  they  made  to  me,  and  from  what  we  heard 
from  republicans  and  democrats,  that  their  visit  was  beneficial.  But 
the  next  day  the  shooting  was  continued  by  a  band  of  men  from  some 
quarter,  I  don't  know  where.  Some  said  from  Yicksburg ;  others  denied 
it;  but  they  moved  around  in  the  country,  killing  or  destroying  life, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  most  sickening  and  heart-rending  things  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life. 

DEMOCRATIC  0FFEB8  TO  GOVEBNOB  AMES. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Johnston — I  don't  know  the  fact,  except  from  his 
own  statement  and  the  statement  of  other  parties,  and  other  facts  that 
corroborated  it — oflered  their  services  to  Goveinor  Ames  to  suppress 
farther  difficulty,  and  offered,  I  was  told — and  I  state  this  to  give  you 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  administration — they  offered 
to  ^o  forward  and  be  sworn  in  as  special  deputies,  without  any  charge 
to  the  State,  to  suppress  any  further  difficulty,  and  arrest  and  bring  in 
every  man  to  trial,  and  see  that  be  was  prosecuted  and  a  fair  trial  had. 
1  had  urged  then  that  they  should  be  accepted.  1  opposed  the  arming 
of  the  militia,  opposed  it  ail  the  time,  and  told  them  that  we  could  not 
possibly  oppose  the  democracy ;  and  in  saying  democracy,  I  do  not  wish 
It  to  be  considered  a  reflection  on  the  whole  party.  Some  of  my  very 
best  friends  are  among  the  democrats,  and  I  suppose  1  have  got  some 
enemies  among  the  republicans;  but  I  know  human  nature  well  enough 
to  know  that  one  party  could  not  be  arrayed  against  the  other  in  open 
liostility  and  succeed.  I  knew  that  we  would  have  to  submit  to  incon- 
venience and  to  offenses;  I  knew  we  had  been  doing  it ;  I  had  been  doing 
it  myself.    I  have  done  it  for  the  example,  and  have  called  the  negroes' 
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and  others'  attention  to  it,  that  I  have  been  persecuted  and  trodden 
down,  and  they  mast  submit;  that  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be 
prejudices ;  that  they  always  had  existed,  and  that  they  would  gradually 
wear  oat,  and  eventually  we  would  reach  a  better  understanding,  as  the 
prejudice  died  away,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  would  be  understood 
and  recognized ;  that  they  must  wait  patiently  until  that  time  came.  I 
could  not  approach  Governor  Ames,  I  had  no  influence  with  bim.  but 
I  hung  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  earnestness  about  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  advisers,  and  urged  them  to  push  that  point — to  accept 
of  anybody  that  would  stop  this  blood-letting. 

THE  OFFERS  ABE  BEFUSED. 

Q.  Your  whole  scheme  was  one  of  conciliation,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
entirely  one  of  conciliation.    I  knew  that  we  could  not  fight;  that  that 
was  perfect  nonsense,  and  that  we  would  have  to  conciliate,  and  w 
could  not  afiord  to  conciliate  by  putting  arms  in  the  hands  of  tb 
colored  people  *'to  check  up"—!  was  going  to  say — the  democrat! —     ^ 

party;  but  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  democratic  party  that  ar^ ^ 

peaceable  and  well  disposed.    It  is  only  the  wild  and  ungovernable^  e 
portion  that  gives  character  to  the  whole  concern ;  and  when  their  bloo^<i 
is  once  up,  and  excited  feelings  aroused,  and  prejudices  stirred  up,  goc^^J 
men,  otherwise  prudent,  would  be  involved  in  it,  and  take  sides  eveim  "t- 
ually  with  their  own  party.    That  is  a  very  natural  thing.     Well,  tU^j 
made  an  effort,  and  did  get  up  the  militia.    They  refused  to  accept  t\ye 
protiers  made  from  some  of  the  best  citizens,  and  1  think  some  as  good 
citizens  as  I  ever  knew  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Governor  Ames's  administration  refa^*©^ 
their  aid  to  assist  in  conciliating  matters  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  attributed  the  outbreak  at  Clinton  to  be  in  consequence  ^^ 
this  difficulty  at  Vicksburgf — A.  I  think  it  sprang  naturally  ouO  ^^ 
that.  , 

Q.  And  the  feeling  at  Vicksburg  you  traced  to  the  policy  pnrs^^^ 
by  Governor  Ames  in  regard  to  that  difficulty  ! — A.  No ;  but  I  th:^^^"^ 
he  could  have  stopped  it.    I  would  have  gone  there  had  I  be^n  g 
ernor.    1  would  have  taken,  as  I  suggested  to  his  friends,  a  few  si 
men  as  Judge  Johnston,  Judge  Campbell,  now  of  the  supreme  co 
and  some  warm  republicans,  Judge  Tarbell,  General  McKee,  and  so 
colored  men,  prudent  men,  and  men  of  property  and  standing,  a 
would  have  gone  there  and  consulted  with  the  parties.    In  making  t 
remark,  I  do  not  justify  the  course  pursued  by  the  people  of  Vicksb 
in  stirring  up  this  riot. 

THE  BEPUBLIOAN  WINGS. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  at  all ;  I  merely  speak        ?[ 
your  criticism  upon  the  way  Mr.  Ames  met  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.     He  dl-^    ^ 
not  meet  it  right,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  whether  his  course  in  this  respect  alienated  fro-    -^ 
him  a  large  body  of  the  republican  party  If— A.  I  think  it  did,  sir. 

,Q.  Did  that  lead  to  a  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  pt.rty  ^  ^ 
the  last  election? — A.  There  was,  as  I  remarked,  two  wings  to  tL^^ 
party.    There  had  been  a  conflict  between  the  Alcorn  wing  and  tb^ 
Ames  wing,  and  it  continued  to  widen ;  and  this  difficulty,  his  pursuing 
that  course,  still  further  widened  it,  and  it  was  widened  on  this  account' 
Some  said,  and  justly,  I  suppose,  "  VVhy,  you  just   fight  off  things; 
that  the  law  was  open,  and  if  the  republican  office-holders  and  some 
objectionable  parties  had  done  wrong,  appeal  to  the  law."    I  knew  that 
when  passions  were  aroused  the  law  was  very  slow  in  its  course  to  regu- 
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ea  womu  pioaace  a  oeiier  state  oi  teetmg.  ne  was  taKiDg  some 
?*lge<l  republicaDS  around  bim  tbat  a  good  maa;  tboaght  became 
icuuit  for  tbe  loaves  aud  flsbes. 

iVas  hie  couciliation  conQned  to  the  distribution  of  bis  patron- 
-A.  No.  I  mentioned  that,  as  I  think  he  intended  it  as  a  con- 
ry  course. 

>Vas  that  intended  as  conciliation,  or  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
' — A.  I  can  just  give  mj  opinion,  that  while  be  was  doing  that  he 
ienatiag  a  great  many  of  bis  friends,  and  making  bis  cbanCes  for 
le  was  accused  of— getting  into  the  United  States  iSenate  again — 
He  may  have  thought  that  he  was  strengthening  it;  but  tbe 
>f  us  conclnded  that  be  van  trying  to  conciliate,  aud  that  it  was 
dgmeut  that  prompted  him  in  that  course;  that  it  would  have 
l>etter  to  have  nnited  the  party  and  bound  them  together  and 
them  38  one,  iostead  of  trying  to  get  up  an  Ames  wing. 

THE   PEABL   BITEB  8CHEMS. 

3o  you  know  anything  of  a  scheme  called  the  Pearl  River  im- 
ueut,  by  which  tbe  public  lands  of  tbe  State  were  given  to  some 
i  upon  condition  1 — A.  Nothing  but  what  tbe  newspapers  have 
1  of,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislatnre,  and  did  not  know  anything 
it  [>erBonally. 

ifou  have  no  personal  knowledge,  aud  cannot  therefore  speak  1 — 
>  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 

PERFECT  QUIET  IK  FAYETTE. 
'  observe  your  home  is  in   Fayette,  Jefferson  County,  some  dis- 
from  here.    Were  you  there  ou  tbe  day  of  tbe  election  t — A.  Yes, 

iVhat  was  the  character  of  the  election  in  tbe  county  as  to  peace 
kkI  order T — A.  Perfect  quiet;  I  don't  remember  now  of  having 
a  single  harsh  expression. 

rV'ere  you  in  many  other  counties  during  the  canvass  t — A.  No ;  I 
uted  very  little,  i  did  not  like  tbe  condition  of  things,  and!  merely 
(I  to  defeat  a  certain  set. 

TLT  PEACEABLE "    SIKCE,  BUT   "  SOME  MUEDEES  AND  A  GEEAT 

BEAL  OF  BLOODSHED." 
$ioce  the  election  has  taken  place,  whatbas  been  the  general  temper 
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0  jou  know  what  the  cause  of  it  was  T — A.  No ;  except  from  the 

^as  it  purely  a  personal  difficalty  f — A.  I  suppose  so,  according 
[)apers. 

'  ell,  have  these  things  of  which  you  speak  political  origins,  or  are 
Tsonal  disputes  settled  in  this  way  ! — A.  The  most  of  them,  I 
are  personal  disputes.  The  temper  of  the  people  has  become 
ngly  soured.  Tbere  hUrS  been  a  state  of  feeling,  a  state  of  irrita- 
continued  irritation,  so  that  the  passions  of  the  people  are  easy 
I ;  the  disposition  to  give  way  is  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
L  find  it  in  myself]  I  do  not  think  I  am  as  patient  as  I  was  three 
years  ago. 

THREATS  ON   THE  STUMP. 

/hat  are  you  impatient  against? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  be 
d  in  my  course.  1  sometimes  check  myself  up  and  find  that  I 
lishly  giving  way  to  passion  that  did  not  have  its  origin — that 
7as  no  suflQcient  cause  in  the  act  itself;  and  1  have  been  very  much 
id  of  myself.  I  think  it  is  from  the  fact  that  I  ieel  that  I  have 
^ry  much — htwe  been  trodden  down.  1  am  naturally  very  fierce 
when  aroused,  and  1  do  everything  to  keep  out  of  it.     1  have 

1  a  great  many  places  during  the  canvass  where  shots  have  been 
round  me,  and  threatened  if  I  did  not  come  off  the  stand  they 
kill  me,  and  I  told  tbem  to  shoot. 

^'hen  was  this! — A.  This  was  several  years  ago. 
was  more  particularly  inquiring  about  the  canvass  of  1875  and 
nts  since  that  time. — A.  1  think  the  tendency  of  all  parties  from 
stilities  that  have  been,  demonstrated  that  the  people  are  less 
^,  and  I  think  that  these  things  have  worked  upon  my  own  feel- 
lud  these  shootings  and  murders  that  occur,  although  a  great 
[)f  them  are  private  difiicuhies  and  disputes,  I  think  that  tbe 
of  the  people  are  prepared  lor  it  pretty  much  by  a  hostile  state 

COURSE  OF  PAPERS  THE  CAUSE  OF  BLOODSHED. 

^  this  the  state  of  afiairs  throughout  this  State  f — A.  I  think  so, 
have  remarked  that  where  the  papers  bave  been  very  bitter  there 
liu  more  lile  taken  and  more  blood  shed;  and  where  the  papers 
een  of  a  moderate  and  conciliating  character,  I  have  made  this 
to  my  friends — 1  have  called  attention  of  other  parties  to  it— 
ey  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  fierce  spirit  manifestly  kindled 
papers  and  by  tbe  hot,  restless,  and  impetuous  citizens  has  had 
*ncy  generally  to— — 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

et  me  ask  you,  do  you  consider  that  this  condition  of  affairs  C3i 
you  speak  as  existing  in  the  State,  was  owing  in  any  degree  ^iift 
use  of  tbe  State  administration  within  the  last  few  years  t — A.       ^ 
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MR.   NORDHOFF'S   LETTERS. 

>o  you  give  it  chief  weight  as  a  cause  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  kno 
bard  matter  to  give  a  perfect  understanding  and  perfect  descri 
things  with  perfect  consistency.    1  have  never  seen  but  one  1 
ter  yet  that  was  master  of  tbe  subject — a  gentleman  from  N 
bat  traveled  through  here.     I  read  his  letters,  but  I  cannot 
lie  just  now. 

V'as  it  Nordboff? — A.  Kordboff;  that's  his  name, 
►o  you  consider  that  those  letters  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  sta 
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^xuavpioeiecieriuat  1  waspanieuiany  sirucK  wiiu  id  mjpapeitt. 
s  it  loDg  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  lengtb.v.  I  beiug  a  republicao,  and  bo- 
;itizen,  au^  expectiug  to  live  ia  the  South,  all  my  iutcrests  are 
ir  most  of  tbem  at  least,  and  starting  oat  witb  a  uew  doctrine  to 
ite  tberigbtfi  of  a  newly-eufraocbised  people,  I  knew  tliiit  1  would 
0  meet  with  difficulties,  aud  1  knew  that  I  would  have  to  bear  up 
muuy  reproaches,  and  I  was  anxious  that  we  should  give  its  tittle 
)  for  complaint,  and  I  knew  that  we  would  have  to  do  it,  and 
inter  1  went  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  legislature,  prominent 
live  parties,  and  talked  with  them  in  regard  to  some  acts  they 
bouttopaBs;  I  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to  |)ass  tbem.  I 
nued  Governor  Ame^  very  much  for  signing  the  bills.  The  Gat- 
in  law  was  one,  and  one  was  the  law  appointing  tax-collectors; 
as  auti-rcpablican  and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and 
■d  to  the  principles  of  republicanism  anyway. 

WHY  ENFBAKOHISEMENI  DISTUBB3  THE  PEACE. 
By  the  Chaikman  : 

Zou  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the  eufranchisement  of  the  negroes 
ring  contributed  in  some  way  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State, 
ou  esplaiu  your  views  on  that  subject  T — A.  It  is  very  uatural ;  a 
aru  Qian  cannot  understand  it  a%  well  as  a  Southern  man;  but  it 
^ry  natural  that  strong  opposition  should  spring  oat  of  the  tact  of 
laving  the  right  to  vote,  and  they  did  not  stop  to  reason  about  the 
!  of  the  matter.  That  hostility  never  ceased,  and  those  who  took  an 
part  in  it,  although  the  better  class  of  the  democrats,  1  suppose,  tor- 
hem — I  think  that  witb  regard  to  myself  I  have  got  some  warm 
i  among  the  democracy,  who  give  me  credit  tor  honesty  of  purpose 
[lispositiou  to  do  justice.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  unkind 
•s  u{K>n  that  ground ;  but  there  are  to  this  day,  and  only  recently 
it  in  a  democratic  paper,  that  they  uever  vnuld  forgive  peisona 
>ok  part  against  them.  That  sprang  out  of  a  little  controversy 
en  two  papers,  one  intensely  republican  and  the  other  intensely 
ratie,  and  the  repnblican  remarked  that  they  were  no  more  dis- 
to  keep  the  bleeding  wounds  open  than  the  democrats  were,  aud 
d  attention  to  this  article  in  the  democratic  paper.  It  was  not 
ted  ever  to  forgive  and  to  become  conciliated  with  those  who  took 

-irh  thn  n>itnh1ir-ai>  nartv       T  ^n  nnf.  tl.ink  it   ia  trftM-ral    a.t  »1l    Knf 
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dent  we  might  have  won  over  some  of  the  milder  democrats  to  approve 
of  our  course,  and  their  influence  would  have  been  perhaps  suflBcient  to 
have  cheeked  up  the  worst  element  in  the  party,  which  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  do  not  believe  is  very  large,  but  it  gives  character,  cne  turbu- 
lent man  is  acquiesced  in  in  a  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  he  will  give 
character  to  that  whole  neighborhood,  and  those  that  could  check  bim 
up  and  did  not  do  it  have  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  rep- 
utation that  he  is  winning  for  himself. 

A  HOT  TIME  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  stated  that,  after  the  difficulty  at  Clinton,  bands  perambulated 
the  country  and  committed  excesses.  Who  were  those  bands,  whites  or 
blacks,  from  the  information  that  you  have! — A.  They  were  white  people, 
and  I  tell  you  that  it  was  a  very  hot  time,  and  the  most  prudent  men  had 
to  be  very  cautious.  1  saw  the  thing  brewing  and  left  the  State,  because 
I  was  apprehensive  that  there  was  going  to  be  more  blood  shed  than 
there  was;  I  went  to  Saint  Louis,  and  watched  the  papers — the  tele- 
grams— for  some  time;  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  1  would  return. 
I  wanted  things  to  quiet  down,  and  I  heard  my  name  mentioned  by  some 
person,  I  was  told  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clinton,  that  I  was  a  repub- 
lican; and  I  was  told  afterward — 1  saw  them  watching  me — that  there 
was  a  negro  man  killed  that  they  persuaded  to  go  out  with  them  that 
day,  (I  don't  know  who  the  party  was;)  and  I  gave  him  or  some  one  a 
severe  lecture  for  telling  who  I  was,  in  the  state  of  excitement.  They 
might  simply  know  that  I  was  republican,  without  knowing  any  of  my 
acts,  and  they  might  suppose  that  I  merited  death,  and  I  might  be  shot 
down. 

Q.  Were  you  apprehensive  of  personal  danger  to  yourself,  Judge! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Not  from  persons  that  knew  me ;  but  I  expected  to  have 
seen  this  oity  just  drenched  with  blood.  I  looked  for  nothing  else,  and 
got  out  of  here.  }.n  the  general  bloodletting,  I  supposed  that  I  would 
not  be  distinguished  from  anybody  else  that  belonged  to  the  party.  They 
would  merely  say  that  ^^  He  is  a  man  that  made  speeches  and  helped 
build  up  the  party,  and  he  is  responsible;  take  him  off.''  T  do  not  know 
that  there  were  any  threats  made;  but  there  was  something  in  ihe 
atmosphere  that  you  in  the  North  know  nothing  about,  but  we  know 
here.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  going  to  speak.  I  have  made  speeches 
when  they  have  made  threats,  and  I  sometimes  swear  when  excited  and 
curse  back  at  them  pretty  sharp ;  and  they  flourished  pistols  and  called 
names ;  and  invited  me  to  their  houses  afterward. 

FIFTY  MURDERS  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

Q.  From  the  best  information  that  you  have.  Judge,  how  many  col- 
ored persons  were  killed  subsequent  to  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  I  can  only 
say  now — I  could  not  take  up  individual  cases  and  count  them  up — but 
from  the  reports  in  different  directions  I  do  not  think  there  were  less 
than  fifty  murdered  after  the  Clinton  riot.  Some  estimate  thirty,  but 
that  was  my  remark,  that  I  do  not  think  there  were  less  than  fifty  of  them 
shot  down.  There  is  one  thing  that  occurred  at  the  depot.  There  was 
a  colored  man  came  up  right  off  of  the  field  just  after  I  had  got  to  the 
depot,  and  he  was  attacked  by  two  men.    I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Two  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  drew  their  pistols,  and  he 
charged  them  with  being  the  instigators  and  causing  the  shooting.  They 
tried  to  stop  him.  It  was  at  that  tirneand  I  thought  he  was  very  indiscreet, 
and  I  expected  to  see  some  shooting,  and  I  left  and  went  behind  the  depot 
or  some  of  the  buildings  there ;  and  I  remarked  to  him  afterward  that  he 
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was  very  itnprndeDt  5  and  1  remarked  to  some  others  that  I  never  saw 
more  daring  courage  exhibited  by  anybody  than  he  showed  on  that 
occasion.     Since  then  1  have  understood  that  he  has  been  killed. 

FEELING  OF  DREAD  AND  INSECURITY  AMONG  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  State  whether  immediately  alter  the  difficulty  at  Clinton  there 
was  or  was  not  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dread  among  the 
republicans,  and  particularly  among  the  colored  republicans,  ot  that 
locality,  and  to  some  extent  throughout  the  State. — A.  O,  yes.  There 
were  a  great  many  who  came  to  me  and  told  me  they  would  not  go  to 
the  polls,  and  that  they  would  advise  their  friends  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  and  the  only  way  to  have  peace  was  to  do  ^;  that  their  lives 
were  insecure.  I  felt  satisfied  that  that  would  be  the  course  pursued  to 
a  great  extent.  I  predicted  that  the  State  would  go  democratic,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  would  go  so  as  largely  as  it  did,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  did.  1  do  not  think  I  am  easily  intimidated ;  I  bave  encoun- 
tered some  very  dangerous-looking  things,  but  I  got  out  of  the  State. 
I  did  not  tell  anybody,  except  one  or  two  friends,  what  I  was^oing  for, 
and  I  felt  no  apprebension  from  anybody  that  knew  me.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  man  lives  that  knows  me  would  intentionally  wrong  me,  but 
when  persons'  prejudices  are  aroused  they  cannot  take  in  and  digest  a 
fact  as  well  as  a  cool  and  calculating  person.  I  never  intentionally 
wronged  any  man,  and  would  not  do  it. 

In  joining  the  republican  party,  I  was  among  the  first  in  this  State  to 
defend  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  was  given  to  the  colored  people  from 
necessity,  and  was  the  only  safety  that  ihey  had.  I  opposed  their  voting 
in  the  first  place  until  I  saw  that  the  only  safety  that  they  had  was  in  the 
ballot ;  that  they  must  be  a  power  to  make  themselves  felt  by  the  polit- 
ical parties,  and  I  knew  that  the  Government  would  have  to  stand  by 
until  their  rights  were  secured.  I  then  hoped,  even  if  it  defeated  the 
republican  party  at  the  time,  that  there  would  be  something  that  would 
spring  up  that  would  divide  and  lead  a  portion  of  the  democratic  ranks 
with  us ;  but  still  1  hoped  that  we  should  have  enough  of  our  own  party 
left  to  carry  the  republican  ticket.  I  was  in  hopes  that  something  would 
spring  up  and  some  of  the  colored  people  would  side  otf  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  that  a  conciliating  spirit  would  be  shown  by  all  par- 
ties ;  but  in  doing  that  I  still  hoped  that  there  would  be  enough  left  that 
we  could  carry  the  republican  ticket. 

POLITICAL  EFFECT  OF  THIS  FEELING. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  this  feeling  of  dread  and  insecurity  have 
in  preventing  the  republicans  from  voting  in  the  State! — A.  Some  of 
the  colored  men  came  out  with  letters  and  advised  their  friends  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  as  they  felt  themselves  insecure  to  vote  the  repub- 
lican ticket ;  and  I  will  say  here  that  they  put  up  some  very  objection- 
able candidates  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  my  county,  there  were  two 
republican  tickets,  and  I  took  side  with  what  I  regarded  as  the  most 
liberal  of  the  two. 

Q.  Why  did  these  colored  men  who  published  the  letters  of  which  you 
bave  spoken  advise  their  friends  to  vote  the  democratic  tiqket ;  wbat 
reasons,  if  any,  did  they  give  T — A.  Some  of  them  told  me.  I  cannot 
recollect  of  but  one  who  wrote  a  letter,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson 
bere,  and  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  republicans ;  and  he  was 
talking  with  me.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  blame  him  for  his  course,  that 
if  I  had  been  here  I  should  have  voted  for  Judge  Johnston  on  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket.  I  should  have  voted  for  Caldwell  for  senator,  who  was  a 
colored  man,  and  who  has  since  been  killed.    There  were  a  great  many 
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republicans  who  cut  up  their  tickets.  We  bad  had  things  our  own  way 
so  long  that  the  less  prudent  and  discreet  thought  we  were  perieetly  in- 
vincible, and  all  we  bad  to  do  wo.s  to  make  a  formidable  show  oi  num- 
bers, and  the  thing  was  done.  I  told  them  winter  before  last  that  the 
storm  was  coming ;  I  knew  it  was  coming,  and  I  felt  certain  that  we 
would  lose  the  legislature. 

Q.  Were  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  republicans  exceeded  the  demo- 
crats numerically  in  the  State! — A.  O,  very  largely. 

APPALLINa  MURDERING  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  you  think  that  the  democrats  would  carry  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Well,  I  told  some  of  my  republican  friends  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  republicans  would  not  stand  the  course  that  was  being  pursued; 
that  it  was  cause  for  ofl'ense.  It  was  true  that  the  State  was  not  macli 
in  debt,  but  the  taxes  were  heavier  than  the  people  were  used  to  payiug, 
and  it  was  being  felt  and  complained  of;  and  whether  there  is  a  just 
cause  of  complaint  or  not,  when  people  commence  to  complain  they  are 
going  to  b,e  heard.  I  knew  that,  and  I  wanted  to  take  all  just  com- 
plaint or  reasonable  complaint  away  from  them,  so  that  they  should 
have  no  excuse.  I  remarked  myself  to  some  of  my  friends  that  they 
would  not  stand  it,  and  that  I  would  not  myself.  I  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Judge  Johnston.  The  murdering  alter  the  Clinton  riot  was  truly 
appalling;  it  was  terrible. 

Q.  Was  it  a  murdering  of  the  negroes  or  a  murdering  of  the  whites  ! — 
A.  O,  of  the  negroes;  there  were  two  or  three  whit€  men,  I  think  re- 
publicans, that  were  killed. 

Q.  How  many  white  democrats  were  killed,  that  you  have  knowledge 
off — A.  1  don't  think  there  were  any  of  them  ;  1  do  not  remember  aoy 
except  the  three  that  were  killed  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 

THE  MURDERS  DETERRED  REPUBLICANS  FROM  VOTING. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  fact  of  these  murders  deterred  the 
colored  republicans  from  going  to  the  polls  and  voting? — A.  O,  1  thiuk 
it  did,  sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

RELATIVE  RACE  POPULATION  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Q.  Is  the  county  in  which  you  reside  a  republican  or  democratic 
county — understood  to  be? — A.  It  is  largely  republican,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  in  number  of  the  two  races  in  your 
county  f — A.  About  three  to  one  republican.  There  were,  too,  a  good 
many  whites  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  there;  there  was  no  dem- 
ocratic ticket  run  in  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  Jelferson  County  had,  in  the  census  of  1870,  3,215 
whites  and  10,633  colored.  ^ 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  AFTER  CLINTON. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  one  of  the  committee  to  give  the  number  o3 
men  killed  at  Clinton  after  the  riotf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  there  were  estimated  from  thirty  to  fifty  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  placed  it  at  thirty.    I  placed  it  myself,  without  being"^ 
able  to  count  one,  two,  and  three^I  just  made  a  rough  estimate,  and^ 
just  called  it  fifty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  one  of  those  fifty  men  f — A.  I  am 
not  good  at  remembering  names.  There  are  some  parties  that  I  was  in 
conversation  with  a  day  or  two  before ;  one  was,  I  think,  the  man  I  ad- 
vised not  to  go  out,  and  he  was  killed  the  same  evening  that  he  went  out; 
I  don't  remember  his  name. 
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Q.  Yoa  spoke,  for  instance,  of  a  colored  man  who  drove  you  or  some 
one  down  to  the  station  and  behaved  bravely  f — A.  Drove  Judge  John- 
ston. 

Q.  Yoa  stated  that  you  heard  afterward  that  that  man  was  killed  ? — 
A.  No ;  the  man  that  came  up  to  the  station  just  after  I  got  there,  and 
was  attacked  by  some  men. 

Q.  It  was  another  man ;  you  spoke  of  a  man  who  came  up  and  be- 
haved with  courage  in  your  presence  ? — A.  That  was  the  one,  and  he 
charged  the  two  white  men  that  they  were  the  instigators  of  the  diffi- 
culty there;  and  there  were  some  hard  words  used,  and  he  shook  his  finger 
at  them  and  told  them  that  they  knew  that  they  were  guilty,  and  they 
cursed  back.    I  cannot  call  his  name  now. 

Q.  You  isaid  that  you  understood  afterward  that  he  was  killed  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  killed  ! — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  to-day  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  better  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  of  those  fifty  than 
you  have  in  regard  to  him  ? — A.  1  did  not  see  a  single  one,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  state,  as  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  in  regard  to  this 
fifty  or  thirty  men,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  hearsay  whether  they  were 
killed  or  not ;  that  the  newspaper  reports  and  flying  reports  are  what 
you  base  your  statements  out — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  were  asked,  Judge,  if,  after  the  Clinton  riot,  armed  men  were 
not  perambulating  the  country  and  shooting  negroes.  Were  not  those 
armed  men  confined  to  the  armed  force  that  gathered  there  at  Clinton, 
partly  from  here  and  from  other  parts  of  the  country  f — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  who  they  were. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clinton  only  f — A.  No ;  it  covered  a 
large  scope  of  country. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  except  these  flying  reports 
that  you  heard? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  except  the  rumors  floating  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  back  at  Clinton  at  any  time  shortly  after  the  4th  of 
September! — A.  No;  1  have  not  been  there  at  all,  but  just  passed 
through  on  the  cars. 

Q.  You  never  went  there  to  make  any  inquiries  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frank  Johnston  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  a  long  time  f — A.  I  have  known  him  for 
several  years. 

Q.  You  consider  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  character  ! — A.  I 
think  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Johnston  told  you  that  he  had  made  a  very  thorough  exam- 
ination of  that  riot  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  visit  to  that  place,  and 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  witnesses  there  a  few  days  after  the  oc- 
currence, would  you  implicitly  rely  upon  what  he  told  you  was  true 
about  it  ? — A.  Anything  that  Mr.  Johnston  would  state  from  his  own 
knowledge  I  would  believe.  I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  Mr. 
Johnston.  1  think  he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  met  with.  I 
think  he  is  a  very  high-toned  gentleman.  A  half-grown  boy  went  from 
here  had  his  arm  shot  to  pieces.    I  don't  remember  his  name  now,  but 
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he  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  iDformation.  I  got  iuformation  from  others — 
eyewitnesses.  I  don't  really  know  their  names;  but  I  don't  think  the 
estimate  of  the  killing  at  Clinton,  and  around  there,  was  ever  estimated 
at  less  than  30. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  Clinton,  and  in  that  immediate  vicinity  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  When 
speaking  of  Clinton  it  generally  was  understood  to  include  a  radius  of 
4  or  5  miles  around  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  If  Mr.  Frank  Johnston  made  a  statement  that  he  had  made  a 
thorough  examination,  would  you  conclude  that  that  was  absolutely  true 
or  merely  that  he  really  believed  that  he  liad  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation f — A.  I  would  not  conclude  anything;  but  whatever  Mr.  Johnston 
would  investigate  and  state  upon  his  word  of  honor,  that  I  would  give 
credit  to.  In  short  I  do  not  know  a  man  for  whose  moral  worth  I  have  a 
higher  respect  than  I  do  for  Frank  Johnston's.  Still  I  think  he  was  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  as  he  was  not  present  at  all  these  things,  and  I 
kuow  that  when  they  went  down  there  that  night  the  excitement  was 
terrible,  and  the  accusations  went  backward  and  forward,  and  there  is 
very  little  proof  and  but  few  facts  that  could  be  got  at  to  fix  the  origin 
of  the  diflSculty.  1  have  heard  persons  from  close  by,  and  from  different 
places  around,  who  gave  slightly  different  versions.  One  that  was 
standing  directly  and  checking  up  Caldwell,  who  is  now  dead — checking 
up  the  difficulty — he  saw  things  that  transpired  immediately  in  front  of 
him ;  and  others  standing  around  saw  things  little  differently,  and  did  not 
see  exactly  what  he  did,  some  little  variation  in  the  statement  of  mate- 
rial points. 

I  merely  state  this,  in  my  leaving  the  State  I  found  that  my  advice, 
my  idea  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  not  followed.  1  knew  from 
the  circumstances,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  law  and  constitution, 
and  having  seen  from  Washington  City  the  expressions  of  President 
Grant  and  some  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  impossible  to  get  troops  here. 
I  am  opposed  to  troops  any  way.  I  have  never  been  benefited  by  them, 
and  I  knew  that  the  thing  would  have  to  be  managed  by  our  own  pru- 
dent course,  and  that  we  would  have  to  use  aetions  and  words  that 
would  be  conciliatory.  And  that  was  the  course  that  I  advised,  and 
when  I  could  not  succeed  in  that,  to  save  myself  1  had  all  my  property 
insured  and  left  the  State. 


G.  T.  SWANN— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  10, 1876. 
Geobge  T.  Swann  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  and  occupation  at  present  f — i 
swer.  A  lawyer  by  profession  originally,  but  have  not  practiced  it  forr  ^^^ 
a  long  time.  At  present  am  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  of  tbi^-  - 
district. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  f — A.  I  have  been  a  citizei 
of  Mississippi  since  October,  1836. 

Q.  Had  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  political  canvass  of  1875;  il 
so,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  it  was  ? — A.  I  had  not  mucte:^^ 
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personal  kuowledge  or  personal  observation.  I  was  very  frequently  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  canvass  by  report,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  it  yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting! — A.  I  was  acting  chief  supervisor  of 
elections  for  this  district,  and  conHned  myself  exclusively  to  my  ofQce. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reports  made  to  you  by  persons  engaged  offici- 
ally in  your  district ! — A.  There  were  very  few.  After  the  election  a 
few  of  the  supervisors  commenced  to  make  reports  to  me,  very  brief 
Tex)orts;  and  about  that  time  the  circuit  court  was  held,  and  the  district 
judge  who  held  the  court  instructed  me  that  those  reports  were  not  re- 
quired. These  local  reports  were  not  required,  and  afterward  when  it 
was  proposed  to  make  reports  I  declined  to  receive  them,  as  the  judge 
had  informed  me  that  they  were  not  required. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meeting  during  the  season  ! — A.  Only 
one. 

HE  ATTENDED  THE   CLINTON  BARBECUE. 

Q.  Where  was  that! — A.  I  attended  at  a  barbecue  at  Clinton  early 
in  September — the  4th  day  of  September,  I  think. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  occurred  there  ! — A.  A  great 
deal  occurred  there  that  day,  but  I  can  only  state  what  occurred  within 
my  own  personal  observation.    1  suppose  you  only  wish  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  first. 

The  Witness.  I  was  attracted  by  an  advertisement  to  hold  a  barbe- 
cue at  Clinton,  and  the  report  that  there  would  be  a  number  of  political 
speakers  there  on  that  day,  and  I  went  from  this  place  on  the  morning 
train  to  Clinton.  I  remained  there  during  the  day  until  this  difficulty 
occurred.  After  it  was  over  I  made  my  way  home  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  there.  I  was  present  at  the  time  the  outbreak  occurred ;  not  imme- 
diately at  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  within,  I  suppose,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  of  where  the  difficulty  occurred.  It  commenced  under 
the  hill  and  out  of  my  view.  I  only  h^ard  the  firing  and  commotion. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  in  order  to  say  what  I  saw  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  some  little  narrative,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, of  what  I  have  to  say.  I  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the 
town  of  Clinton,  sitting  about  on  the  sidewalks  with  my  friends  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  looking  out  for  friends  1  expected  to  see.  The 
ground  on  which  the  barbecue  took  place  was  about  a  half  a  mile  from 
the  town — near  a  half  a  mile — and,  atler  looking  iu  vain  for  company  to 
go  over  with  me,  I  set  out  alone  to  go  to  the  ground.  I  waited  on  the 
roadside  which  would  be  traveled  by  the  companies  of  clubs  who  were 
coming  in,  with  a  view  of  seeing  of  what  sort  of  a  crowd  they  were  com- 
posed. I  suppose  I  remained  there  nearly  an  hour — from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour — and  then  retired  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
grove.  I  got  there,  however,  before  the  clubs  came  in.  I  merely  saw  them 
at  a  distance  coming  up  the  different  roads.  I  did  not  know  the  num- 
ber of  them.  I  am  a  very  poor  judge  of  numbers.  1  took  my  stand 
not  far  from  the  speaker's  stand  after  the  discussion  commenced — some 
thirty  or  foily  feet,  I  suppose,  in  front  of  the  speakers  and  near  and  in 
company  with  Colonel  Lake,  United  States  marshal,  who  happened  to 
be  standing  near  me,  and  some  one  with  him,  I  do  not  remember  now; 
and  I  heard  the  opening  speech  of  the  day  made  by  Judge  Johnston,  of 
this  city,  who  was  the  nominee  of  one  of  the  political  parties. 

THE  SPEAKING  BEGINS — INTERRUPTIONS  BY  YOUNG  MEN. 

Q.  Which  party  ! — A.  The  democratic  party,  sir.  He  had  been  invited 
to  divide  the  day  with  the  speakers  selected  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
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licans,  as  I  nnderstood.  I  listened  to  Judge  Johnston's  speech.  He 
made  a  very  good,  temperate  speech  on  his  side  of  the  question,  which 
was  received  with  very  patient  attention  by  the  audience.  1  never  saw 
a  more  attentive  andience  in  my  life.  It  was  mixed,  blacks  and  whites, 
the  blacks  largely  in  the  ascendency  in  numbers ;  and  the  judge  closed 
without  any  disturbance  whatever.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  a  moment  or  two — 
Capt.  H.  T.  Fisher,  of  this  city — who  had  been  invited  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  republicans  who  had  at  that  time  no  candidate,  there  having 
been  no  nomination  at  that  time,  commenced  his  speech,  and  congratu- 
lated the  audience  in  a  single  sentence  at  the  calm,  peaceful  character  of 
the  meeting  and  the  very  friendly  intercourse  of  the  two  parties,  and 
expressed  a  wish  and  hope  that  that  state  of  things  might  continue 
the  end  of  the  canvass.  He  commenced  another  sentence,  and  before  he 
got  through  there  was  a  voice  from  a  crowd  of  some  ten  or  twelve,  o 
to  my  right,  a  body  of  young  men  who  were  there  talking,  which 
very  audible  and  distinct  to  me,  and  which  I  did  not  know  whether  Mr.^^ 
Fisher  heard  or  not.  But  at  the  close  of  that  remark  that  I  mentioned, 
that  he  hoped  that  friendly  state  of  intercourse  would  continue  through 
the  canvass,  this  remark  was  made,  "  It  would  be  so  if  you  would  stop 
telling  your  damned  lies.''  Well,  the  remark  surprised  me  and  dis- 
turbed me  at  the  time,  and  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Lake,  who  was  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  me,  and  asked  hiu),  says  I,  '*  Colonel  Lake,  who  made  that 
remark  f  "  Before  Colonel  Lake  had  time  to  reply,  a  gentleman  who  was 
standing  immediately  to  his  left  turned  on  me,  a  young  man,  and  says 
he,  *'Tbc4t  remark  was  made  by  my  brother,"  and  gave  me  his  name. 
*'  If  you  want  to  know,"  says  he,  '*  his  name  is — ^"  and  gave  me  his  name. 
I  do  not  know  as  it  is  necessarj'  for  me  to  tell  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  at  all. 

Mr.  Bayaed.  It  was  a  public  remark. 

The  Witness.  He  told  me  his  name  is  Neill.  His  manner  was  angry, 
as  though  offended  at  my  asking  the  question.  Says  I,  ^^  My  inquiry  is 
answered  ;  I  am  satisfied."  Just  as  he  made  that  remark  I  looked  to  my 
right,  from  the  direction  in  which  this  voice  had  come,  and  I  saw  a 
young  man  approach  me  and  shaking  his  hand  in  an  angry  way,  says, 
"  I  made  it ;  have  you  anything  to  say  to  me!"  I  waved  him  off  with 
my  hands.  I  says,  *'  I  have  no  words  tor  you,"  maintaining  my  position 
exactly  where  I  stood.  Two  gentlemen  in  my  rear  at  that  time  came  to 
me  and  told  me,  '^  Judge,  you  had  better  come  up  this  way ;  you  are  in 
danger  where  you  stand."  Says.  "  You  have  friends  up  here."  I  says, 
**Well,  I  have  no  need  of  friends  here;  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self;" and  so  I  retained  my  position,  and  continued  to  stand  as  I  was. 
This  disturbance  prevented  me  from  hearing  anything  more  from  Mr. 
Fisher. 

A  GENERAL  COMMOTION. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  I  suppose — I  do  not  remember  the  time 
exactly,  but  it  was  a  very  brief  period — this  crowd  of  young  mea 
moved  off  right  under  the  hill,  toward  the  bottom,  and  very  shortly 
after  I  noticed  a  general  commotion  in  the  crowd  and  a  movement  in 
that  direction,  and  very  shortly  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  crowd  to 
come  back.  One  of  the  supervisors  of  the  barbecue,  who  was  a  State 
senator,  a  colored  man,  was  making  a  considerable  effort  to  get  the 
crowd  to  stand  still  and  hear  the  speaking.  He  got  down  and  went  off 
with  the  view  to  get  the  crowd  to  return,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

GBAGK  OF  PISTOLS— SHRIEKS  OF  WOMEN. 

There  was  a  company  of  musicians  had  been  there,  and  they  com- 
menced beating  a  drum,  as  I  supposed  to  get  the  crowd  back  to  the  stand, 
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but  they  beat  it  with  very  little  eflFect;  and  withiu  a  shorter  time  than  I 
have  been  detailing  this  to  you,  1  tbeu  heard  the  crack  of  what  I  knew 
was  a  pistol,  and  very  shortly  the  crack  of  a  good  many  more,  and 
there  was  an  immense  rush  in  the  crowd  and  shrieks  of  women,  and  men 
rushing  across  the  hill  in  the  direction  in  which  I  stood.  I  tried  to 
maintain  my  position,  but  could  not  do  so.  The  crowd  rather  ran  over 
me,  shoving  me  along;  I  went  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  I  suppose, 
and  the  crowd  pushed  me  along.  The  first  big  tree  I  came  to,  1  just 
took  my  stand  behind  the  tree  in  a  different  direction  from  what  1  had 
heard  the  shooting,  and  stood  there  until  the  crowd  surged  along  across 
the  hill.  The  main  firing,  however,  took  place — it  commenced,  as  I  have 
understood  it,  at  the  bottom — and  it  followed  a  different  direction.  1 
was  up  the  hill,  and  went  on  over  the  hill.  There  was  no  firing  imme- 
diately where  1  was,  and  I  saw  no  person  shooting.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  firing  afterward,  along  up  the  hill  and  ranging  through  the 
grove.  I  did  not  go  to  it,  but  maintained  my  position  for  safety  where 
1  first  took  my  stand.  As  soon  as  the  firing  immediately  in  that  quar- 
ter ceased,  I  returned  to  the  speakers'  stand,  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  become  entirely  deserted.  One  of  the  men  with  me  was  a  white 
gentleman,  who  1  saw  here  this  morning — Caj)taiu  Estell — who  stood 
there  a  few  moments.  The  firing  was  very  rapid,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
over  in  that  part  of  the  grove  immediately  beyond  where  I  was,  and  I 
could  not  see  it — seeming  to  be  along  the  Clinton  and  Vicksburgh  road. 

Q.  Did  you  estimate  the  number  of  reports  of  pistols  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
That  I  could  not  do.  A  good  many.  They  were  few  at  first,  but  the 
firing  was  pretty  heavy  up  beyond  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  heard  it 
along  in  the  road.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  shooting,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  who  were  injured  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

RETREATS  FROM  THE  SCENE  OF  FIGHTING. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  1  was  going  to  tell  you  in  a  moment.  After  re- 
muiuing  in  conversation  with  Captain  Estell  a  few  moments,  I  thought 
I  would  retreat  back  to  the  depot  and  wait  there  for  the  train,  and  get 
out  of  the  melde.  1  went.  The  distance  was  very  short  to  the  railroad, 
from  where  the  speakers'  stand  was.  I  went  over  to  the  stand,  and 
while  there — or  rather  while  going  there — I  was  joined  again  by  Colonel 
Lake,  who  invited  me  to  go  with  him  and  hunt  his  horse,  which  had 
got  away.  1  told  him  that  1  did  not  feel  inclined  to  risk  myself  on  the 
back  of  his  horse ;  that  I  thought  he  had  a  wild  horse ;  that  I  would 
take  my  course  up  the  railroad  to  the  depot.  While  there  in  conversa- 
tion with  Colonel  Lake,  or  just  before  going  on  to  the  railroad,  I  saw  the 
only  pistol  that  I  saw  that  day.  I  met  a  person  with  a  small  Smith  & 
Wesson  pistol  in  his  hand,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited  and 
disturbed,  and  had  the  pistol  in  his  hand.  Says  I,  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing with  that  pistol  f  He  was  a  colored  man.  "  Well,"  he  replied, ''  I 
took  it  away  irom  a  boy  a  little  bit  ago,  sir.  I  was  afraid  he  might  do 
some  injury,  and  1  want  to  give  itto  whoeverit  belongs  to,  but  I  thought 
I  would  take  it  away  from  the  boy,  as  I  feared  he  might  do  some 
harm."  1  looked  at  the  pistol,  and  saw  no  sign  of  its  having  been  dis- 
charged. I  banded  it  back  to  him,  advising  him  without  delay  to  put 
the  pistol  away  somewhere,  as  he  might  be  misconstrued  if  found  in 
possession  of  the  pistol.  He  said  he  took  it  away  from  the  boy,  a  very 
young  boy.  I  started  on  the  railroad,  and  had  gone  up  the  road  but  a 
Tery  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  crossing  of  the  main  country 
road  and  the  railroad,  in  the  direction  where  I  had  heard  the  very 
severe  firing,  but  which  had  cleared  off  at  that  moment,  and  I  concluded 
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it  was  n  good  time  to  make  my  way  up,  when  I  met  a  citizen  of  Clinton, 
I  supposed  he  was,  who  remarked  to  me,  *' Judge,  don't  you  go  in 
that  direction ;  you  are  in  danger  here.    Get  off  this  road  immediately. 
"Well,"  sajs  1,    "I  am  not  disturbing  anybody;  I  am  making  m^ 
way  to  the  depot,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  wants  to  shoot  me-^^J* 
Says  he,  '*You  are  in  great  danger  here;  for  in  a  very  few  momentzz^fti^ 
there  will  be  a  regular  firing  on  this  road,  and  they  won't  care  wh»^  ^^o 
they  shoot;  they  would  not  discriminate."    •*  Well,"  says  I,  *'are  yor  ^zxtv 
sure  of  that!"    "Well,"  he  says,  "I  think  there  will  be  considerabLMT  ^3le 
firing  down  this  road  in  a  few  minutes.    There  will  be  Wincheste^^der 
rifles  along  on  this  road  firing  indiscriminately,  and  you  are  in 
danger,  judge."    Says  he,  "Go  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  out  of  t 
way."    Says  I,  "I  dislike  to  go  off  of  the  way,  becanse  I  want  to  g 
home."    Says  he,  "I  will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  we  ca 
wait  until  this  melSe  is  over  ;"  and  he  took  me  off  some  distance  wit 
Colonel  Lake  and  another  old  gentleman,  of  Clinton,  who  happened 
be  on  the  railroad  at  the  same  time  looking  for  his  horses,  that  we 
missing.    We  all  went  together;  I  suppose  we  went  150  yards,  ov 
into  a  cotton-field,  and  got  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  lay  down  i 
the  grass,  and  we  remained  there  some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
suppose.    There  was  no  firing  along  the  road  at  that  time ;  I  hea: 
none.    After  we  left;  the  tree,  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  this  conflic 
Mr.  Lake  went  off'  in  pursuit  of  his  horses,  and  Mr.  Charlton  an 
myself  walked  some  distance,  looking  tor  his  buggy,  which  he  sai 
they  had  left  tied  there. 

WOMEN  SEEKING  THEIR  CHILDREN — A  CORPSE — TWO  WOUNDED  MEN 

MEN  VERY  BLOODY. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  running  about ;  mostly  negr^i-^^    ^ 
women    hunting    for    their    children.      Several    applied    to    me  t 
know  if   I   had  seen   their  children.    We  walked    along  up  to  tb 
top  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  part  of  an  old  house  remaining, 
dwelling  that  used   to  be  there,  and  there  I  saw  a  woman  leania 
over  a  man  prostrate  on  his  back,  and  moaning  at  a  terrible  rate, 
thought  the  man  was  wounded,  and  was  trying  to  help  him.    I  went 
see  if  I  could  render  him  any  assistance.    I  asked  if  he  was  shot.    Sb 
saj^s,  "Yes;  he  is  shot.    Can't  you  help  him  f    Do  something  for  him. 
And  we  looked  down  and  found  he  was  dead.    We  took  him  and  laicI-3 
h|m  out  straight  as  we  could,  and  then  started  away  toward  town.    Jus 
as  we  got  around  the  end  of  the  house,  the  other  end  from  where  w 
found  this  man  dead,  I  met  a  wagon  coming  up  the  hill  from  the  direct  — 
tion  where  the  firiug  had  taken  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ^ 
and  that  wagon  contained  two  negro  men  in  it  very  severely  wounded  ^ 
they  were  very  bloody.    I  do  not  know  their  names.    They  were  stand- 
ing there ;    the  wagon  was  waiting  to  be  taken  over  the  hill.    Thej' 
were  afraid  to  start  out,  they  said,  for  fear  of  the  firing  whicb  was       ^  ,^_^ 
going  on  occasionally  over  on  the  ridge  road. 

ARMED  HORSEMEN.  I  /.^^ 

Mr.  Charlton  and  myself  engaged  in  conversation  regretful  of  the 
occurrences,  having  a  similar  view  of  the  very  excessive  injury  thattbe 
reputation  of  Clinton  would  sustain  by  tbe  doings  of  that  day.  ^^^ 
started  along  down  toward  the  city,  and  as  we  went  along  wesa^ 
several  parties  of  men  riding  up  the  road  from  town  with  their  guus  in 
their  hands.    They  were  young  men  on  horseback. 

A  WHITE  MAN  SHOT. 

Q.  White  men  or  colored  men  I— A.  White  men ;  and  just  as  wesaw 
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D  ride,  I  looked  still  farther  across  the  road  in  that  directiou,  where 
e  were  some  negro  cabins  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Chilton, 
try  Chilton  had  been  killed  that  day ;  at  least  I  anderstood  so ;  I  did 
see  his  body.  I  did  not  go  to  his  house.  I  had  not  see])  him  since 
ning.  He  was  a  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine ;  a  young  man  I  was 
r  much  attached  to.  I  heard  that  he  had  been  shot.  I  saw  these 
len  fleeing  in  this  direction,  though  I  did  not  see  any  guns  firing  at 
time — at  the  time  I  saw  the  women  running.  That  was  some  time 
r  the  shooting  was  over.  Mr.  Charlton  and  I  continued  down  in  the 
ction  of  the  depot  until  we  got  across  the  railroad,  and  up  the  rail- 
l  toward  the  depot. 

ABMED  AND  ANGBY  MEN. 

^e  met  several  parties  of  young  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  com- 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  barbecue  grounds  on  our  way  up,  and 
^uaded  them  from  coming  in  that  direction,  in  a  general  way. 
lys  I,  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  demonstrations  of 
sort ;  I  think  the  more  quiet  everybody  is  the  better  for  us.*'  Af- 
aid  I  went  on  to  the  depot,  and  remained  there  until  the  cars  came 
g  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  came  home.  There  were  some  very 
ry  men  at  the  depot — some  men  armed  j  two  or  three  men  armed 
I'heavj'  guns.  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  weapons  of  that  sort 
I  cannot  describe  them.    They  were  heavy  guns,  and  they  threat- 

I  they  would  go  up  and  clean  them  out — speaking  of  the  negroes — say- 
that  they  had  heard  that  the  negroes  were  arming  somewhere;  at 

I I  judge  that  they  heard  some  rumor  of  that  kind,  though  in  the 
n  time  the  negroes  had  cleared  the  grounds.  In  thirty  minutes  I 
d  not  see  a  negro  man  about  anywhere. 

A  WOUNDED  WHITE  MAN. 

had  a  little  conversation  with  one  young  man  who  had  been 
.  He  was  lying  at  the  depot.  He  had  a  pistol-shot  across 
forehead.  It  was  said  he  had  been  shot  very  early  in  the  corn- 
cement,  down  under  the  hill.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of 
csburgh — a  young  man  named  Wharton,  a  nephew  of  General 
irton,  late  attorney-general  of  this  State.    I  remained  there,  I  do 

know  how  long.  There  was  much  confusion ;  I  did  not  take 
h  note  of  time  while  waiting  for  the  cars,  and  between  four  and  five 
»ck  the  train  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  the  train  drew  up,  I  saw  a  com- 
i'  of  armed  men,  I  suppose  about  fifty ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
oad  disembark  there.  I  went  to  them  and  told  them  there  was  no 
sion  for  this.  I  knew  a  few  of  them  personally.  I  spoke  to  one 
]g  man,  with  a  double-barreled  shot-gun  in  his  hand,  loaded,  who 
a  relative  of  mine — a  boy  who  seemed  to  be  about  18  or  20.  I  just 
him  at  once  that  I  would  make  use  of  some  authority,  and,  says  I, 
rey,  I  want  you  to  go  home  to  your  mother  and  stay  there."    He 

it  very  kindly.  "  Well,'^  says  he,  "  Captain  George,  I  will  do  so.'' 
ev  one  other  young  man  there  in  the  crowd,  whose  father  I  knew 
1  in  this  city,  and  when  I  came  home  I  made  it  my  first  business 
3  to  bis  father  and  ask  him  to  send  for  his  son  to  come  home. 

ANOTHER  ABMED  PARTY  AEBIVES. 

lo  not  know  the  an  ival  of  the  next  company,  but  it  was  reported  to  me 
there  was  another  company  on  a  subsequent  train,  which  I  did 
see.  I  came  away,  and  on  my  arrival  at  this  depot  right  over  there, 
it  an  armed  party  just  about  taking  the  cars  there  on  that  return 
I.  I  knew  several  of  the  boys,  and  says  I,  ''Boys,  you  are  all  too 
*,  there  is  no  occasion  for  your  going  to  Clinton  ;  there  is  no  need 
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for  yoa  there.  Tou  had  better  go  home.''  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
went  or  not.  Bat  that  is  all  I  know  personally  of  the  occurrences  ci 
that  day,  only  as  something  should  be  brought  to  my  memory.  These 
are  the  leading  fe<)ts  of  that  day  as  they  passed  before  my  eyes. 

A   VICKSBTTEG  COMPANY  AEMED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  company  was  from  that  you  met  at  the 
depot  at  Clinton  f — A.  I  tbiuk  I  do,  from  the  gentlemen  composing  it. 
They  were  from  Baltou's,  the  next  depot  west.  The  second  train,  1  was 
informed,  brought  out  a  company  from  Yicksburgh.  At  least  it  was 
so  stated. 

Q.  Did  these  men  have  on  any  uniform — any  badge  f — A.  No  nni- 
form  5  nothing  but  a  gun.  This  diflSculty  must  have  occurred — I  can- 
not reckon  the  time  exactly' — but  the  si)eaking  commenced  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  think  it  was  all  over  before  two  o'clock.  The  train  ar- 
rived from  Balton's,  and  from  Vicksburgh  by  Balton's,  this  way,  I 
think,  some  minutes  after  four  o'clock ;  I  do  not  remember. 

SENATOR  CALDWELL  PRESENT. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  your  meeting ;  who  was  president  or  chairman 
of  the  meeting  ? — A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  men  on  the  stand.  The  most  prominent  man  I  saw  on  the  stand 
was  this  Senator  Caldwell,  State  senator  from  this  county,  a  colored 
man ;  the  man  who  was  shot  afterward  last  fall  at  Clinton. 

THE  WITNESS  A  VIRGINIAN. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Virginia,  county  of  Cum- 
berland. My  father  was  a  native  of  Eichmond  ;  my  grandfather  of  the 
same  place. 

THE  WHITE  YOUNG  MEN  AT  THE  BARBECUE. 

Q.  How  many  young  men  were  in  that  company  that  you  first  observed 
while  Mr.  Fisher  was  making  a  speech  ! — A.  Well,  really,  I  am  hardly 
able  to  say.  I  was  endeavoring  at  the  time  to  catch  tbe  utterances  of 
the  speaker.  1  should  suppose  tbere  were  from  live  to  ten  just  iu  that 
bunch.  These  were  young  men  who  had  grown  up,  and  I  did  not  know 
them  all. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  where  were  they  residents  ? — A.  That  I  can- 
not tell  you.  The  young  man  who  gave  me  his  name,  and  his  brotber, 
they  are  sous  of  an  old  gentleman  who  lives  here  near  Clinton,  one  of 
the  old  citizens  of  this  county.  Young  Wharton  that  I  saw  afterward, 
I  do  not  know  where  his  home  is  now.  He  was  raised  in  Baymond; 
his  father  has  recently  moved  to  Vicksburgh,  and  is  a  practitioner  there. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  any  negroes  were  armed  there  that  day* 
or  not  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  met  some  negroes  about  that  morning.  I  did 
not  see  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  negro  that  day,  except  tbe  pistol 
that  I  told  you  about,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  this  man  casually. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  That  was  after  the  disturbance  ! — A.  That  was  afterward.  It  wa3 
very  much  like  a  small  Smith  &  Wesson's  pistol,  but  it  evidently  ba^ 
not  been  used,  and  he  gave  me  an  account  of  it,  which  I  mentioDed* 
That  was  the  only  pistol  that  I  saw. 

THE  BLACKS  ALL  FRIENDLY. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  hostile  and  unfriendly  demonstrations  niad^ 
by  any  colored  men  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  firing  f—^ 
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I  did  not*  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  better-tampered 
crowd  in  my  life  than  they  nniversally  seemed  to  be  that  morning. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  there  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  frolic  and  a  good  dinner.  There  had  been  a  very  bountiful 
barbecue.  I  walked  over  to  where  the  meat  had  been  cooked.  There 
was  a  very  bounteous  provision  of  meats  cooked,  and  very  well  and 
nicely  cooked,  too,  on  the  hill,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  hope  of 
a  good  day.  As  I  remarked  before,  I  was  not  among  the  crowd  of  the 
clabs  that  came  up.  They  came  subsequently.  I  went  down  and  took 
my  seat  at  a  stand  some  time  before  the  speaking  commenced,  in  com- 
pany with  some  five  or  six  gentlemen,  white  men,  who  had  gathered 
there  before  the  speaking. 

THE  IMEETINa  A  REPUBLICAN  GATHERING. 

Q.  By  which  political  party  was  the  barbecue  called  9 — A.  It  had 
been  gotten  up  by  the  republicans,  and  they  had  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  opposite  party  to  partake  of  their  barbecue,  as  I  understood 
iL  Judge  Johnson  said  repeatedly  in  the  morning,  in  my  presence, 
that  he  hoped  they  would  give  him  a  chance  to  speak ;  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  and  go  home. 

A  DEMOOBATIG  SPEAKER  INVITED  AND  SPEAKS. 

Q.  Judge  Johnson  was  the  first  speaker,  a  democratic  speaker  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  went  down  on  the  train  with  me.  I  have  no  idea  that  he 
knew  of  any  trouble  there. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  SPEAKER  INTERRUPTED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Q.  How  long  had  Mr.  Fisher  been  speaking  when  these  hostile 
demonstrations  were  made  by  these  young  men  ? — A.  He  had  not  been 
speaking  a  minute,  had  uttered  but  one  sentence,  and  that  was  con- 
gratulatory, previous  to  what  he  was  going  to  say ;  and  just  as  he  com- 
menced to  speak,  this  remark  was  made  by  this  young  man. 

THE  CROWD  RUNS  AFTER  THE  SHOOTING  BEGAN. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  crowd  surging  up  fi*om  below  the  hill,  past  you, 
and  carrying  you  with  them  f — A.  That  was  after  the  shooting  com- 
menced. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  crowd,  colored  or  white  men! — A.  Mostly 
colored  people  and  women.  They  overrun  me  completely.  I  never  saw 
so  frightened  a  gang  in  my  life.  Just  a  little  behind  me  there  was  a 
buggy  with  some  four  or  five  colored  persons  in  it.  They  were  just  on 
the  rear  some  eight  or  ten  feet.  They  were  all  descending  pretty 
rapidly,  and  making  their  way  off. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PRESENT. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  would  you  estimate  were  present  at  the 
barbecue? — A.  That  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  tell.  I  reckon  I  am 
one  of  the  poorest  men  to  size  a  crowd.  I  have  never  been  in  military 
life,  and  am  not  accustomed  to  numbering  large  bodies  of  men.  I 
suppose  that,  men  and  women,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  two 
thousand  people  on  the  ground  that  day,  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
clnbs  advancing  upon  the  road,  and  the  party  of  women  and  children 
^ho  were  over  the  hill. 

Q.  How  did  the  colored  and  white  persons  compare  that  were  present 
as  to  numbers  f — A.  The  colored  people  were  very  largely  in  the  major- 
ity, very  largely. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  The  number  of  young  men  from  whom  you  heard  the  first  remark 
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of  which  you  spoke,  were  they  white! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  white 
men,  yoaug  geDtlemen,  apparently,  dressed  in  their  sammer  light  cloth- 
ing. I  had  not  seen  bat  one  old  gentleman  go  in  that  direction.  That 
was  one  elderly  gentleman,  who  went  in  that  direction,  bat  whether  to 
speak  with  those  yoang  men  or  not  I  am  anable  to  say. 

Q.  What  county  is  Clinton  in  ? — A.  This  county. 

Q.  How  far  from  Jackson  f — A.  We  call  it  ten  miles,  between  eigbt 
and  ten  miles,  immediately  west. 

IMMENSK  CROWDS  OF  NEGROES  DRIVEN  INTO  JACKSON — ^WHAT  THEli 

REPORTED. 

Q.  Between  Jackson  and  Vicksburgh  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  statioi^- 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  germane  to  this  matter,  pariicularly,  l>^^^ 
as  it  fell  within  my  observation  1  will  state  that,  during  the  week  C"^^* 
lowing,  this  town  was  infested  with  immense  crowds  of  negroes,  t-.-  -^f 
most  frightened  gang  of  people  1  ever  saw,  who  represented  that  bai 
of  armed  men  were  pursuing  them  at  night  and  driving  them  from  th« 
homes.    I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  except,  simply,  the  very  lai 
crowds  that  came  in  here  every  night  for  four  or  five  nights  afterwai 
I  went  in  among  them  a  good  deal.    They  gathered  around  the  cii 
hvMj  where  the  United  States  court  is,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to 
out  in  the  crowd  and  try  to  pacify  them,  and  inquire  how  the  matter  wj 
and  what  was  their  reason  for  not  returning  home,  knowing  that  th< 
work  was  needed,  and  that  the  cotton  was  spoiling  for  their  work ;  aj 
I  invariably  received  the  reply  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  back.    Tb 
came  here  very  hungry,  apparently,  and  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.    Soi 
of  them  were  very  destitute.    One  morning  I  had  breakfast  prepai 
for  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  myself,  who  had  evidently  been  witho 
food  some  time. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue! — A.  They  were  comii^^fi^ 
in  here  for  four  or  five  nights  afterward,  during  the  week  following  tlr  ^** 
difficulty.  So  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  endeavored  to  calm  th^  ^^' 
fears  and  indnce  them  to  go  home  to  their  work. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  actual  violence  done  to  any  one  c^^^ 
them! — A.  None;  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  This  is  the  capital  city! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  then  governor  of  the  State  f — A.  Ames  was  governor. 

GOVERNOR  AMES'S  POLICY  AS  TO  ORGANIZING  MILITIA. 

Q.  Was  he  here  resident  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Governor  Ame^^ 
sent  for  me  three  days  after  these  occurrences,  and  asked  me  to  give  luy^ 
observation  of  things,  and  I  gave  them  substantially  as  I  have  givei^^ 
them  to  you.    He  asked  some  counsel  of  me,  which  I  gave  him  as  an  oltS- 
citizen. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  intimate  terms  with  Governor  Ames  ? — A.  Not  at- 
all,  sir.  That  was  the  first  detailed  conversation  I  ever  had  with  Gov- 
ernor Ames.  I  was  friendly  in  a  general  way,  and  belonged  to  tbe  same 
political  party ;  but  I  had  never  been  taken  into  his  confidence  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  there  was  a  policy  declared  by 
Governor  Ames  of  arming  the  black  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi!— 
A.  I  tvuow  nothing  else  than  what  Governor  Ames  told  me  when  he  sent 
for  me  after  this  Clinton  affair.  He  told  me  then,  or  rather  he  asked 
me  what  he  should  do.  He  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to  his  calling  out 
the  militia,  and  I  gave  him  my  opinion  as  to  what  his  duty  was.  He 
told  me  that  his  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  collision  if  he  could  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  of  the  country. 
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Q.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  militia  he  suggested  calling  out  was 
souiposed  of  colored  people! — A.  His  call  was  u  general  call. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  the  militia  was  not  at  that  time  composed 
generally  of  colored  people? — A.  At  that  time  he  had  not  organized  a 
Dilitia,  because  it  was  subsequent  to  this  interview  he  organized  these 
^mpanies. 

Q.  Were  the  companies  organized  subsequently  composed  of  whites  or 
>lacks  ? — A.  I  only  saw  blacks.  I  think,  though,  that  there  was  a  white 
organization  here,  and  at  probably  other  points.  I  cannot  tell  you  more 
han  I  heard. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  of  your  knowledge. — A.  1  say  I  only  know  of  com- 
panies of  negroes  organized  after  this  Clinton  affair. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  by  the  State  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  sup- 
K)se  they  were. 

Q.  Did  they  parade  and  drill  here  f — A.  Drilled  a  few  times  in  the 
mblic  square,  near  the  city-hall. 

Q.  Here  in  Jackson  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  only  know  of  two  companies  in 
his  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  others,  as  a  fact  within  your  own 
knowledge  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  him,  or  other  reliable  authority,  that  other  com- 
panies were  organized  by  him  at  other  towns  throughout  the  State  f — 
\..  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  it.  There  was  great  excitement  about 
lis  organizing  the  militia  here.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  justice  that  I 
ihould  say  to  you  that  he  asked  my  opinion  upon  that  subject.  At  that 
ime  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  he  so 
ixpressed  himself  to  me. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

Q.  The  result  of  your  interviews  with  him  was  that  he  organized  these 
)lack  companies? — A.  The  first  result  was  the  governor's  proclama- 
ion  for  the  people  who  composed  these  armed  companies  in  the  country 
o  disperse.  He  asked  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  advised  him 
o  issue  such  a  proclamation  and  couple  no  threat  with  it.  He  said 
hat  that  was  what  he  had  had  in  contemplation,  and  I  think,  probably 
he  next  day  or  a  day  or  two  afterward,  he  issued  such  proclamation. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  had  applied  to  the  authori- 
ies  at  Washington  for  troops  ! — A.  He  had  not  applied  then.  He  con- 
nlted  with  me  then  upon  that  question,  whether  he  ought  to  do  it  or 
whether  he  ought  to  call  out  the  militia.  The  first  movement  of  the 
;overuor,  of  which  1  am  aware,  after  this  interview  I  had  with  him,  was 
lis  proclamation  to  these  people  to  disperse.    The  next  movement  that 

am  advised  of  was  his  call  on  the  Executive  at  Washington  for  armed 
iSsistance,  or  for  protection,  and  after  the  reply  he  received  from  Wash- 
Qgton  was  the  call  for  the  militia. 

Q.  In  the  manner  which  you  have  described  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  responded  to  in  the  manner  which  you  have  de- 
cribed! — \,  Yes,  sir;  the  order  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  know  of  but  two  companies  of  colored  militia 
Tgauized  here,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  other  compa- 
res organized  elsewhere  alter  Governor  Ames's  order! — A.  I  do  not; 
lot  by  any  means.  I  think  it  very  probable  they  may  have  organized 
others  elsewhere. 

HINDS  COUNTY  OVERWHELMINGLY  REPUBLICAN. 

Q.  What  in  the  fall  of  1875,  in  the  month  of  September,  of  which 
rou  speak,  was  the  political  complexion  of  this  county — which  party 
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was  predominant  f — A.  I  had  supposed  up  to  the  election  that  it  was 
overwhelmingly  a  republican  county. 

Q.  Were  all  the  officials  of  the  county  republicans  at  that  time  t — A. 
Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know  they  were,  with  one  exception,  and  he  was 
not  an  officer  of  the  county ;  he  was  .in  official  of  the  United  States,  I  > 

under  my  jurisdiction.    He  happened  to  be  a  democrat.     He  had  noth-  /  ^ 

ing  to  do  with  pubhc  business  any  more  than  I  have  with  the  State.  I  ^ 

REPUBLICAN  POLICE-OITICERS  PRETTY  POWERLESS  AT  THAT  TIME.  J   ^ 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  the  police  powers  of  the  county  entirely  in  the        |  ^^ 
hands  ot  persons  elected  by  the  rei)ublicau  party  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
officials,  as  I  have  stated,  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  exception,  re- 
publicans, and  of  course  these  powers  \^ere  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  comprehend  my  question  f    Were  or  were  not  the  police 
powers  of  the  county  entirely  in  the  hands  of  persons  elected  by  the  re- 
publican party  f — A.  Generally  they  were. 

Q.  Will  you  state  any  exceptions? — A.  I  do  not  know  hardly  how      ^ 
should  reply  to  that  question.    I  think  that  nominally  they  were  on   -    ^ 
thing  and  practically  they  were  another.    1  tbink  that  the  police  autho 
ities  of  the  county  were  pretty  powerless  at  that  time  to  keep  order. 

Q.  I  will  repeat  the  question  to  you. — A.  They  were  republicans. 

Q.  Exclusively  so  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not  an  exceptio 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  entire  public  authority  of  the  county  of  Hinds, 
every  sort,  at  that  time  was  republican. 

Q.  You  atated  that  you  were  chief  supervisor  of  that  district,  unde-?*^^  ^J 
United  States  law! — A.  Yes,  sir;   my  function  was  double,  in  that  .  ^ 

was  clerk  of  the  court  at  the  same  time. 

CLINTON  BARBECUE  CALLED  BY  REPUBLICANS  ONLY. 

Q.  Was  the  barbecue  of  which  you  have  spoken  at  Clinton  called  a»»-^^® 
a  general  meeting  of  the  two  parties? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  called  f — A.  Called  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  Only!— A.  Only. 

Q.  How  came  Judge  Johnston  to  speak  at  it  if  it  was  called  as  yo 

have  described! — A.  I  do  not  kiiow,  sir;    I  know  that  Judge  Johnso 

went  down  on  the  same  train  I  did.    He  lives  here.    I  was  somewhat::^  _ 
surprised  to  see  the  judge  going,  because  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  dem- 
ocratic speeches  that  day.    They  had  quite  a  uuml)er  of  republican 
speakers,  among  them  the  governor,  and  my  object  really  was  to  hear 
the  governor  speak. 

Q.  Was  Governor  Ames  there! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not;  though 
that  really  carried  me  there. 

JUDGE  JOHNSTON'S  SPEECH. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Judge  Johnston's  address  ! — A.  Well, 
it  was  a  pretty  strong  democratic  speech,  in  which  he  belabored  the 
republicans. 

Q.  What  was  the  language  you  applied  to  him  !  Did  you  say  it  was 
temperate! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not;  but  if  not  I  will 
use  it  now.  I  heard  nothing  intemperate.  It  was  a  very  decided  demo- 
cratic speech.  I  do  not  believe  that  Judge  Johnston  in  his  speech 
made  any  ettbrt  to  produce  a  disturbance ;  1  do  not  believe  he  contem- 
plated any  such  thing. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  CREATED  THE  DISTURBANCE. 

Q,  How  many  young  men  were  in  that  body  from  whom  this  voice 
proceeded,  that  you  first  heard,  creating  the  disturbance! — A.  I  said 
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that  1  conld  not  tell  exactly.    I  tbiuk  there  must  have  been  from  five 
to  teu.    My  look  was  casual  at  that  crowd. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  small  crowd  t — A.  Eather  a  small  crowd. 

Q.  How  old  were  they ;  what  was  the  general  appearance  as  to  age! — 
A.  I  should  not  suppose  they  exceeded  five-andtwenty.  I  saw  one 
young  man,  who  was  killed  afterward,  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Lake,  at 
the  time  this  remark  was  made,  about  some  difficulty  which  had  occurred 
at  Ysizoo  City  a  day  or  two  before.  His  name  was  Thompson.  I 
suppose  he  was  twenty-five  or  twenty -seven  years  of  age. 

Q.  Were  they  sons  of  respectable  citizens  of  the  county  that  you 
knew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Thompson  was.  They  had  borne  a  good  reputa- 
tion generally. 

Q.  Were  these  young  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  not  ? — A, 
I  cannot  s;iy,  sir ;  I  think  the  young  man  who  first  replied  to  me  cind 
used  very  excited  language — ^from  his  manner  I  supposed  he  had  a  drop 
too  much,  though  it  was  not  very  evident. 

Q.  Then  this  group  of  five,  or  six,  or  ten  young  men  was  the  crowd 
that  moved  off  around  to  the  foot  of  the  hilH— »A.  Yes,  sir;  moved  out 
of  m^'  sight;  I  do  not  know  where.    They  moved  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  appearance  that  was  unusual  about  these 
five  or  six  young  men  t — A.  No,  sir  j  I  did  not  see  any  except  what  I 
have  stated  before. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  blows  struck  or  any  violence  before  you  heard 
the  pistol  firing  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  observed  nothing  unusual.  It 
was  peaceable.  The  crowd  was  moving  in  that  direction  as  though 
the  object  they  had  in  view  was  to  try  and  hear  the  speaker. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  whether  Cap- 
tain PMsher  heard  the  voice  interrupting  him  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  were  nearer  to  the  parties  than  he  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  sup- 
pose we  were  thirty — something  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  speaker. 

Q.  Was  the  remark  made  by  this  young  man  to  those  near  him, 
to  some  one  near  him,  or  a  general  remark  ? — A.  Well,  the  remark 
seemed  to  be  addressed  to  the  speaker,  although  the  intervening  crowd 
may  have  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  remark,  though  the  remark 
was  one  that  struck  me  very  forcibly. 

Q.  A  very  rude  remark  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  asked  who  made  it. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Fisher  stop  his  address  because  of  that  remark  ? — A. 
I  cannot  say  he  did ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  did  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  heard  it.  There  was  considerable  noise  as  the  crowd  commenced 
to  move. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  remark  stopped  the  address  at  all ;  his 
address  continued? — A.  He  continued  his  address,  but  these  other 
things  occurred  soon  afterward. 

Q.  The  crowd  moved  forward  and  left  the  stand  bare  ? — A.  A  good 
deal  bare.    Nobody  came  back  scarcely. 

Q.  Was  it  essentially  the  fact  that  the  meeting  stopped  for  want  of 
an  audieuce  ? — A.  Of  course  it  did,  sir.  There  was  nobody  to  speak  to. 
The  firing  scattered  the  crowd. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  see  any  one  who  had  discharged  a 
pistol  or  struck  a  blow,  yourself? — ^A.  I  did  not;  I  kept  studiously  out 
ot  the  way  of  that.  I  was  borne  by  the  crowd  of  men  along  some  25  or 
30  yards  1  suppose. 

FBAKK  JOHNSTON'S  INVESTIGATION. 

Q.  Was  an  investigation  held,  an  investigation  made  in  regard  to 
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that  disturbance,  and  a  report  f — A.  Well,  there  was  something  of  the 
sort ;  there  was  a  report  made  by  a  young  Iriend  of  mine  here  by  the 
name  of  Johnston — Frank  Johnston,  who  is  a  son  of  Judge  Johnston. 

Q.  An  intelligent,  reliable  man  ? — A.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
young  gentlemen,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  a  young  lawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  or  not  saperin- 
tend  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts  attending  the  riot,  if  I  may  so  call 
itf — A.  I  only  know  it  from  the  fact  of  his  publishing  a  report  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  affidavits.  I  do  not  know  whether  be  per- 
sonally attended  the  taking  of  them  or  not. 

OTHEB  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Governor  Ames  instituted  any  investiga- 
tion f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  further  than  he  sent  for  me,  and  we 
had  this  conversation  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  further  investigation  of  the 
facts  than  this  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  United  States  officers  stationed  hei-e 
went  out  to  make  an  investigation  or  not! — A.  I  have  no  i)ersonal 
knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all,  nor  did  I  hear  whether  any  United 
States  officers  did  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  term  of  the  court  after  that! — A.  You  mean 
the  United  States  court! 

Q.  No;  the  State  tribunal  first! — A.  Really,  I  have  forgotten;  my 
imi)ression  is  that  Judge  Brown  held  his  court  the  January  following 
the  State  court. 

Q.  Was  there  no  State  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  from  the  4th  of 
September  until  the  1st  of  January  sitting  in  this  county! — A.  Yoa 
know  we  have  two  circuit  courts  in  this  county.  It  is  divided  into  two 
districts.  The  court  is  held  here  for  one  district,  and  at  Raymond  lor 
the  other,  and  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  tell  when  Ihat  court 
was  held  exactly. 

Q.  You  are  unable  to  say  whether  there  was  any  court  of  crimia^^ 
jurisdiction  in  session  from  the  4th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Jan*^* 
ary  ! — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  just  now,  though  I  could  give  you  a  refej^* 
ence  by  which  you  could  ascertain  the  fact    I  paid  little  attention  to  ^   *^ 

Q.  When  was  the  next  session  of  the  United  States  court ! — A.  Be0 
in  November — the  first  Monday  in  November.  ^^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  indict  any  person  engaged  in  tha^^ 
riot  in  the  United  States  court! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  judge  byr^^ 
suits. 

Q.  I  ask  you  first,  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  indict  any  per^ 
son  in  the  United  States  court  for  complicity  in  those  riots! — A.  1  d(5^ 
not  know  what  attempts  may  have  been  made.  Indeed,  all  I  know  o0^ 
the  steps  taken  by  the  district  attorney  in  that  way  was  the  summoning^ 
of  a  very  large  number  of  supervisors  that  had  been  appointed  to  su-  ^ 
perintend  the  local  elections.  They  were  summoned  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  Were  you  among  them  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  there,  however,  to 
furnish  processes,  and  he  fiummoued  a  good  many  persons — the  United 
States  attorney  did. 

Q.  Were  any  indictments  found! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  some  in- 
dictments found,  but  not  in  this  county. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  county.  They  would  be  found  here,  if  the 
disturbance  tooli  place  in  this  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  found  in  the  United  States  court  in  connection  with 
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this  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Clinton'? — A.  None,  sir,  in  my 
court. 

Q.  Yet,  you  say  that  the  district  attorney  did  make  an  investigation, 
and  summon  a  number  of  witnesses  in  relation  to  it! — A.  1  do  not 
know  he  summoned  a  number  of  wituesses  in  relation  to  this  particular 
disturbance;  1  knov  there  was  a  good  many  summoned. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  f — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  a  supervisor? — A.  1  was.  I  only  know  of  one  witness. 
I  know  of  one  man  summoned,  because  he  came  and  conversed  with  me 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the  grand  jury. 

IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  THE  OUTBREAK. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  of  your  own  knowledge  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  there  on  that  day  ?  Do  you  know  what  blow  was 
struck — what  was  done  or  said  that  led  to  the  conflict  f — A.  I  do  not 
know.    There  are  very  varying  accounts  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  commenced  the  difficulty  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  between  the  two  races  of  people — the  black  and  white 
races,  or  was  it  a  matter  of  two  parties  f — A.  Not  having  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  it,  I  could  not  undertake  to  say ;  I  heard  none  of  the  words 
accompanying  the  outbreak. 

Q.  And  you  saw  none  of  the  acts? — A.  No,  sir;  no  iiirther  than  its 
effect  upon  the  crowd,  and  the  men  I  saw,  dead  and  wounded,  after- 
ward. 

Q.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  political  meeting  you  attended  dur- 
ing the  canvass,  on  either  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  very  rarely  attend  these 
meetings. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  were  you  here  present? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  polls  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  election  was  held? — A.  In  the  city-hall, 
opposite  the  United  States  court-room  ;  that  was  one  of  the  boxes. 

A  PEACEFUL  AND  ORDERLY  ELECTION  IN  JACKSON. 

Q.  What  was  the'character  of  the  election  in  Jackson  as  to  peace  and 
order  ? — Very  good  order  kept  that  day. 

Q.  And  apparently  iree  and  undisturbed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  troops  of  the  United  States  present  near  the  polls  at 
all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interference  by  the  United  States  troops,  at  all  ? — A. 
None  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Any  demand  for  them — any  need  in  any  way? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Q.  The  election,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  peaceable,  orderly,  and 
fair  ? — A.  On  that  day  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  election  held  than  on  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  of  that  I  ask  you. — A.  I  mean  by  emphasizing  my  answer  to 
let  you  understand  I  am  only  speaking  personally.  1  mixed  very  little 
with  the  crowd.  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like  disturbance  during  the 
whole  day. 

.  Q.  So  far,  then,  as  you  saw  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  you  are  not  able  to 
state  that  any  one  was  prevented  by  violence  or  intimidation  from  cast- 
ing his  vote? — A.  Not  of  my  personal  knowledge.  If  you  will  al- 
low me  to  express  my  opinion  I  think  both  parties  were  endeavoring 
to  control  themselves  on  that  day,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  I  think 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  were  very  anxious  to  keep  the 
IHsace.  I  think  their  efforts  were  successful  in  a  very  great  degree,  in 
secaring  that  result.    There  had  been  great  apprehension.    There  had 
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been  inflammatory  articles  published,  and  T  suppose  rather  connseliog 
violence,  and  1  think  it  put  everybody  on  their  good  behavior,  just  on 
thax  day. 

SOME   LIQUOR  OVER  THERE. 

By  Mr.  MacDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  there  was  back  over  the  liill  there  in  the  way 
of  food ;  a  place  of  refreshment,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  dcv 
not  know  what  was  there,  in  that  bottom. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  some  crowd  there  before  these  young  me 
started  in  that  direction  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  crowd  all  over  that  hill  ,•  tt^^^e 
place  was  pretty  near  the  speakers'  stand,  extending,  I  suppose,  frc^  ta 
fifty  to  sixty  yards  from  the  stand.    If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak         oi 
rumor,  I  will  say  that  I  did  hear  that  there  was  some  liquor  over  thei^^c^i 
just  before  the  diflBculty. 

MR.  CHILTON  KILLED. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  seeing  some  women  running  near  the  house  of  ^hX^^Bi^* 
Chilton ;  was  he  killed  there  that  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  said  to  ha*'  -^cive 
been ;  I  did  not  see  his  body  ;  he  was  killed  near  his  house ;  he  was^^  -^^  ^ 
merchant  in  Clinton. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  son  of  Mr.  John  N.  Ch:  ^:=*ii- 
ton. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  only  kno* 
that  he  told  me  that  they  intended  to  beat  us  pretty  badly  in  the  election 
I  judge  from  that  that  he  was  a  democrat.    I  had  known  him  for  mai 
years,  and  esteemed  him  very  highly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  his  being  kilh 
who  killed  him  f — A.  1  do  not,  sir.    1  have  heard  very  contradictor/ 
accounts. 

Q.  He  was  killed  there  in  the  firing  that  took  place  in  that  mSl4e  f — j        

Yes,  sir;  it  was  reported  that  he  was  killed  right  in  front  of  his  owi^       ^ 
house ;  but  there  were  very  diflPerent  accounts  as  to  how  he  was  killed.  ^^ 
shall  not  undertake  to  detail,  for  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

MR.  WHARTON  WOUNDED. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  young  man  named  Wharton  who  was  wounded  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  wounded  in  that  difficulty  also* — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  told 
me  so;  1  think  he  said  he  did  not  know  who  shot  him  ;  that  was  what 
he  told  me,  sir.  He  was  very  slightly  wounded;  merely  scratched  in  his 
hair  over  the  temple. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  satisfied  that  Judge  Johnston,  who  made 
the  first  speech,  had  no  purpose  of  having  any  trouble  on  bis  part! — 
A.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  that  in  my  mind.  That  is  greatly  due  to 
my  personal  knowledge  of  Judge  Johnston's  character,  and  his  deport- 
ment that  day. 

ORDERLY  CONDUCT  OF  DEMOCRATS  AT  CLINTON. 

Q.  You  saw  quite  a  number  of  democrats  there  that  day  on  the  ground, 
did  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  them.  It  was  a  small 
gathering  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all,  except  these  young  men  of  whom  you  spoke, 
conducting  themselves  in  au  orderly  manner  ? — A.  8o  far  as  I  know 
they  were. 

Q.  They  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  any  trouble  or  difficulty  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  which  began  between  these  young  men, 


iS  auuitor  or  paoiic  accounts  or  ttie  state  tour  years,  i  was  cierR 
lie  supreme  court  for  several  years.  I  was  afterward  appointed 
>r  the  provisional  government  of  Mississippi,  by  Governor  Sbarkej', 
e  of  this  State,  and  on  the  re-organization  of  the  United  States 
t  here,  1  was  appointed  clerk  of  both  those  courts. 

HIS  INTERVIEW   WITH  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

Will  you  state  the  subject  on  which  Governor  Ames  asked  your 
ion,  and  the  opinions  you  gave  him  at  the  interview,  of  which  you 
5  spoken  t — A.  Governor  Ames,  I  understood,  sent  for  me,  sir,  to 
at  his  house,  he  having  heard  that  I  was  at  Clinton.  It  was  the 
day  or  Tuesday  following  this  diflSculty,  probably,  and  I  repaired  to 
mansion.  That  was  the  first  detailed  conversation  I  ever  had  with 
ernor  Ames.  He  told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  tell  him^ 
1 1  had  seen,  and  I  told  him  substantially  what  I  have  repeated  to  * 
He  told  me  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  diflSculty  between  the 
k  and  white  people  on  the  election,  and  very  desirous  to  know  what 
hould  do  to  avoid  it.  I  told  Governor  Ames  that  I  thought  if  he 
Id  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
g  for  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  warning  to  the  white  people, 
at  least  were  reported  to  be  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
I  crowds.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  a  highly  important  thing — such  a 
lamation;  that  I  would  make  no  threat  of  anything  which  he 
Id  do  if  it  was  not  done.  I  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was 
id  it  would  be  unavailing,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  people  at  that 

told  him  that  I  was  very  averse  to  his  calling  out  the  militia. 
Id  him  that  if  he  did  I  believed  it  would  be  mainly  colored  men  who 
Id  respond  to  his  call,  and  that  they  would  be  gobbled  up  as  fast  as  he 
d  gather  them.  I  told  him  that  1  believed  there  was  a  state  of 
gs  existing  which  required  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  Army, 
advised  him  to  call  upon  the  President  lor  thsit  purpose;  and  I  did 
ith  a  view  of  bringing  into  exercise  an  authority  that  1  knew  would 
espected,  instead  of  one  that  I  ki^ew,  if  he  attempted  to  use,  would 
te  further  disturbance.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
ing  just  such  a  proclamation.  I  was  so  thoroughly  of  that  opinion 
1  had,  before  that  gathering  at  Clinton,  in  view  of  the  popular 
Tts  of  a  diflftculty  at  Yazoo,  I  felt  it  mv  duty  to  write  to  the 
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impertinent,  being  a  United  States  commissioner,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
report  to  the  hea<l  of  tbe  Department  under  whose  control  I  was,  in  a 
general  way,  my  views  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mississippi. 

By  Mr.  Bayasd  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  Attorney  General  t — A.  Judge  Pierrepont,  I  think, 
was  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  You  made  a  report  to  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  never  answered  my 
letter.  My  letter,  however,  did  not  call  for  a  reply.  It  merely  gave 
him  my  c^mdid  advice  as  an  old  citizen  and  officer  of  the  GoverDment 
of  the  United  States. 


1*  a 
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J.  H.  ESTELL— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  10, 1876. 
John  H.  Estell  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  residence  and  present  profession  or  occapation  f— A. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  Jackson  ]  am  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  hiue  you  been  a  resident  here! — A.  Since  1860,  my 
last  residence.    I  have  alwnys  called  this  my  home  since  1840. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  Judge  Swann  that  he  met  you  at  Clinton  on  the 
diiy  when  the  riot,  which  is  called  the  Clinton  riot,  took  place  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

THE  CLINTON  RIOT  DESCRIBED. 

Q,  State  what  occurred  in  your  observation. — A.  I  was  there  that 
day.    I    went  from    here.    I  went  to  the  town  of  Clinton  and  from 
there  out  to  the  grounds  where  the  barbecue  was  to  be,  abont  a  half  or 
thn^*4iuarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Clinton  and  Vicksburg^ 
Kailrt>ad,  which  runs  east  and  west*    I  got  upon  the  rear  portion  of  tb« 
stanti  in  company  with  and  close  to  Judge  Swann,  and  while  we  wer© 
standing  there  it  was  mooted  by  some  colored  people  whether  Jud^ 
Ji>hnston  should  make  a  speech.    They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  whetb  ^^, 
I  ihiHight  it  was  right  for  Judge  Johnston  tx)  speak.    I  says,  "  Certainly-  ' 
W  is  a  conservative  citizen,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  him  f  and  l^^\ 
tbt^o  |ir\iceeiied,  at  the  invitation  of  citizens,  and  made  a  speech  of  abo^   ^^ 
iHK^  bonr  or  more.    It  was  moderate  and  conservative.    He  was  followc^^^^ 
bv  Mr.  Fi^^iT-    He  had  gone  through  with  a  short  introduction  whic 
;jituouute<l  to  that  Judge  Johnston  was  a  very  clever  fellow ;  and  he  waj 
Ait\l  all  the  iH>liticians  were  very  clever  fellows,  and  wished  to  keep  tb 


^  tl 
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i»*r«<v.  ami  he  was  about  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  when  a  young  ma 
^  ^^  bv  me  made  use  of  an  expression  like  this :  "  If  he  stopped  telliu 
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hn^^  or  ^'^  damned  lies,"  I  think  he  said,  **  we  would  have  peace.''  Onr^  ^t 
ut^tU^  was  diverteil  by  that,  and  Judge  Swann  asked  who  it  was  that^^  ^t 
»  kW^  th^  w«iark,  and  the  reply  came  at  once  from  the  young  man,  '*  It 
^»<<  waiW  bv  my  bn>ther,  and  his  name  is  Ncill."  I  did  not  like  the  ap- 
n4lK't^*  I  did  not  like  to  hear  such  discussions  going  on  at  such  a 
^  ^^  ami  I  turned  mv  attention  to  Mr.  Fisher,  who  had  been  speaking, 
^"^riu  a  moment  this  young  man  left,  going  out  toward  the  north  or 
^    f  h  \%»st— a  little  west  of  north.    In  a  very  few  moments,  in  fact  in  a 

ttonovv^*       .^vwblv  less  than  a  minute,  there  was  a  disturbance. 

^^^^;tema^  holding  an  umbrella   upon   the   stand   over 
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the  speakers,  by  the  name  of  Hadoell,  says,  '<  Caldwell,  there 
is  a  disturbaDce."  Says  Caldwell,  "I  will  stop  it^ — Charles  Cald- 
well, who  had  been  a  senator  from  this  district.  He  called  out,  and 
I  heard  him  say, ''  Boys,  we  won't  have  any  fass.''  I  knew  his  voice 
well,  vlnst  then  a  pistol  cracked.  I  said,  ^^  Hudnell,  that's  a  pistol." 
Then  there  was  another  crack.  The  crowd  was  very  thick  between  us 
and  the  pistol.  1  could  see  the  smoke,  but  could  not  see  who  shot.  I 
did  not  see  any  man  who  shot.  Then  the  firing  became  very  rapid,  and 
about  like  a  sharp  skirmish  between  two  armed  companies  of  soldiers. 
Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  reply,  and  then  a  volley  like  fifteen  or  twenty 
pistols.  Then  the  crowd  commenced  scattering,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  the  same  number  of  men  get  away  in  a  shorter  time  iu  my  life. 
I  have  seen  soldiers  badly  panic-struck  and  running  away,  but  I  never 
8aw  men  get  away  so  quick.  I  think  in  one  minute  there  were  but  three 
or  four  persons  on  the  ground.  Judge  Swann  had  gone  away.  I  saw 
some  of  my  acquaintances  going  by,  and  1  myself  squatted  behind  the 
stand  where  I  could  see  it  all.  Between  me  and  the  firing  there  was 
a  thickness  of  five  or  six  boards  set  up  on  their  edges  that  protected 
me,  except  when  I  peeped  up  to  see.  I  then  got  up  and  went  along 
northwesterly,  and  I  saw  a  doctor  from  Clinton,  Dr.  Banks,  and  I  told 
him  there  were  some  dead  colored  men  in  those  bushes.  He  was  coming 
down  the  hill,  and  we  were  coming  toward  the  point  where  the  main 
fight  had  occurred,  and  just  where  we  came  together  lay  two  dead  men, 
one  lying  with  his  body  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  other  nearly  north 
and  south.  We  went  up  to  them  and  examined  them.  Says  he,  ^^TLiis 
man  is  dead,  and  this  man  as  good  as  dead."  I  think  he  died  while  I 
was  standing  there.  I  then  had  my  attention  called  to  a  man  upon  the 
hill.  1  started  out  toward  him,  and  I  saw  two  or  three  negroes,  and 
then  a  number  of  negroes  came  rushing  back  toward  Clinton ;  and  I 
says,  ^'  What's  the  matter;  what  are  you  running  about  so  for;  what  is 
going  on  up  there!"  They  said,  "  There  was  an  army  coming  down  to 
shell  the  bushes."  I  said,  '^  Then  let  us  get  on  the  railroad  and  go  to 
Clinton ; "  and  when  I  got  there,  I  heard  several  men  had  been  killed. 
One  man  I  saw  lying  at  the  depot,  who  had  been  scratched  by  a  ball  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  apparently  by  one  of  those  little  pistols.  I  felt  the 
ball,  which  had  lodged  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  scalp,  and  I  sent  a  ne- 
gro up  to  get  some  water  to  wash  his  head.  I  weuc  to  the  door,  and 
there  was  a  crowd  around  the  house,  and  I  heard  a  man  had  been  found 
dead. 

AN  ARMED  CEOWD— EXCITEMENT  IN  JACKSON. 

Q.  What  was  this  crowd! — A.  White  men;  a  good  many  of  them 
mounted  and  armed.  They  told  me  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sivley 
had  lieen  found  dead.  I  saw  them  lilt  up  somebody  and  then  lay  him 
down  again.  I  heard,  and,  in  fact,  I  myself  know  it  was  Martin  Sivley's 
bo4ly.  I  hetird  of  <i  good  many  outrages  that  evening,  stated  by  first 
otie  man  and  then  another  one,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  fighting  myself, 
except  these  two  .nen  that  were  dead.  The  tight  there  was  done  very 
unexpectedly  to  me,  and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ro  everybody  else, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  saw  a  man  wounded  at  the  house  on  the  side  ot  the 
hill,  and  heard  he  had  died.  1  did  not  go  to  him  at  all.  I  came  home 
in  the  cars,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  when  I  got  here. 
I  came  in  company  with  Judge  Johnston,  among  others.  I  fonnd  this 
whole  place  crowded  with  armed  persons;  a  great  many  armed  before 
this  house  here. 

Among  others,  my  sister  met  me,  very  much  alarmed,  and  she  said, 
**VVhat  is  the  matter  down  at  Chntont"    Says  1,  "There  has  beeu 
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fighting,  but  it  is  done  aud  at  an  end."  She  says,  ^^They  are  going 
down  and  there  will  be  another  fight."  I  said,  ^^ Impossible;  be- 
cause you  and  I  eoald  go  down  and  scatter  any  number  of  them ;  I 
never  saw  a  set  of  people  so  entirely  cowed  as  they  were ;  we  could 
scatter  any  number  of  them.*''  I  said  to  every  man/**  that  it  was  perfectly 
idle  for  you  to  go  down  there ;  there  is  nothing  there."  And  the  young 
men  that  were  armed  here  upon  the  platform,  my  nephew  among  others, 
I  said  to  them,  ^*  It  is  perfectly  idle  and  useless ;  there  is  no  use  for  oue 
soldier  there."  I  was  afraid  they  were  going  down  and  get  into  souie 
difficulty.  I  knew  the  boys  would  not  go  and  murder  the  people,  iiuless 
they  got  excited  and  drunk,  and  were  gotten  into  it  by  somebody  else. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Did  this  company  have  any  officers? — A.  I  suppose  they  had  offi- 
cers; probably  I  might  recall  some  of  the  names.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  aud  very  intense  excitement.  There  was  an  excitement  I  dreaded 
very  much.  1  knew  the  men  and  knew  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
people,  and  I  dreaded  the  excitement  very  much,  and  did  my  best  to 
allay  it.  I  said,  among  other  things,  that  they  would  not  find  a  lead- 
ing colored  man  in  the  whole  country.  I  knew  enough  of  them  before 
to  know  that  they  would  do  as  they  did,  hide  away. 

ARMED  MEN  AT  THE  DEPOT. 

Q.  You  took  the  cars  at  Clinton  that  afternoon ;  did  you  see  any 
armed  men  at  the  depot  f — A.  A.  Montgomery  was  there  and  a  man 
named  Wells,  and  I  might  recall  others.  There  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
armed  and  on  horseback,  talking  boisterously  and  unnecessarily  strong, 
I  thought;  not  threatening  any  particular  person,  but  intimating tbat 
they  meant  fight  William  Montgomery  and  Wells,  and  there  was 
another,  I  think  his  first  name  was  Calvin,  and  there  were  twelve  or  fif- 
teen others  on  horseback  and  armed.  They  came  into  the  room  where 
I  was  there  by  this  young  man  Wharton.  I  started  out  into  the  town 
and  met  Judge  Johnston,  and  told  him  he  had  better  not  go  there;  there 
was  intense  excitement.  I  turned  around  and  came  back  to  the  depoti 
got  into  the  cars,  and  came  here.  When  I  got  into  the  cars  a  consider- 
able number  got  out.  They  had  come  on  the  Vicksburgh  train  from 
Bolton,  and  some  from  Vicksburgh,  but  I  cannot  say.  They  came  W 
the  train,  and  got  out  there  armed  with  all  sorts  of  arms;  some  wi^^ 
double  barrels,  some  with  pistols,  some  with  army  guns. 

THREATS  OF  KILLING  THE  DAMNED  NIGGER. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  persons  who  were  talking  extravagantly  cW  ^ 
not  make  declarations  against  particular  persons ;  did  they  against  af^^ 
party  or  set  of  men! — A.  They  spoke  of  killing  the  "  damned  niggei 
They  directed  their  threats  against  the  men  who  had  killed  Sivley  an 
Thompson  ;  young  Frank  Thompson,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  killer 
He  was  then  residing  in  Raymond.  Threats  were  made  against  th^ 
parties  who  had  anything  to  do  with  their  death  ;  and  young  Chilton  ^ 
had  been  killed.  A  good  many  threats  were  made  against  those  wh«^ 
had  killen  them.  Some  said  it  was  Willmau,  some  said  it  was  Caldwel  ^ 
who  did  it. 

THE  BOLTON  ARMED  COMPANY. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  About  what  number  of  men  came  into  the  train  that  came  from^ 
Bolton  t — A.  I  suppose  forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  difficulty  commenced  t — A.  I  don't^ 
recollect  precisely  the  time  the  difficulty  commenced.    It  must  have^ 
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commenced  somewhere  between  12  and  1  o'clock ;  somewhere  abont  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  was  in  the  evening ;  it  might  have  been  from  two 
to  three  hours  from  the  time  the  difficulty  commenced. 

Q.  Where  did  you  understand  they  came  from  ? — A.  Some  from  Ed- 
wards, some  from  Bolton.  The  young  man  Wharton  that  I  spoke  of  as 
being  shot  in  the  head,  who  was  at  the  depot,  came  from  Bolton. 

Q.  How  far  is  Bolton  from  Clinton  f — A.  The  next  station  on  the  rail- 
road ;  9  or  10  miles. 

Q.  Edwards :  how  far  is  that  from  Yicksburgh  t — A.  A  little  over  30 
miles ;  certainly  34  miles. 

GOLOBED  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  yon  see  dead  or  wounded  t — A.  I  saw 
four ;  two  men  that  were  dead  that  I  had  my  hands  on.  The  other  man 
on  the  hill-side  was  not  dead.  The  man  that  was  carried  in  the  house 
they  say  was  dead.  They  were  lugging  him  into  the  old  dilapidated 
gai^den  that  was  there.    These  were  all  I  saw. 

WHITE  MEN  KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd: 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  killed  t — A.  There  were  two  white  men 
that  1  did  not  see  who  were  killed,  but  I  know  myself,  as  they  are 
reported. 

Q.  Who  was  Martin  Sivley  f — A.  A  young  man  who  lived  between 
Baymond  and  Clinton,  about  equally  distant. 

Q.  Who  was  young  Frank  Thompson  ? — A.  A  young  lawyer  who  was 
raised  down  on  the  railroad,  who  had  been  practicing  law  and  had  gone 
to  New  Orleans,  staid  there  a  while,  and  came  back  to  Eaymond.  He 
had  been  somewhat  intimate  with  me,  more  from  the  fact  that  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  boarded  at  my  sister's  house.  He  was  at  my  house 
about  six  weeks  before  he  was  killed,  certainly  Ave  or  six  weeks.  He 
had  got  to  drinking ;  and  that  day  we  were  speaking  of  Thompson  with 
others.  He  came  and  told  me  that  he  had  some  whisky.  I  said,  '^  I 
have  not  drank  anything  for  a  couple  of  years  and  could  not  drink  any- 
thing now."  He  had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  a  young  man  who 
was  with  him  had  been  drinking  freely.  He  pointed  to  a  wagon  near 
the  railroad,  and  said,  ^' We  have  got  some  whisky;  come  down  and  get 
some." 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  BEGAN  THE  DISTURBANCE. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  crowd  there  from  whom  this  remark  pro- 
ceeded?— A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  many  young  men  were  in  that  crowd  T — A.  Some  three  or 
four  on  the  stand,  and  that  crowd  that  were  on  the  outside  that  I  had 
noticed.  The  stand  was  on  the  north  of  the  railroad.  The  crowd  that 
I  speak  of  were  placed  to  the  north  and  westward  of  the  stand,  and 
right  midway  between  the  stand  and  the  place  where  I  had  been  told 
the  whisky  was ;  and  they  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  men. 

Q.  What  about  the  age  of  these  men  f — A.  Thompson  was  the  oldest 
man,  a  young  man  who  must  have  been  a  little  over  30.  The  young 
men  were  chiefly  young  men,  say  from  19  to  25  years  of  age. 

Q.  Were  they  apparently  showing  any  signs  of  having  been  drink- 
ing f — A.  They  showed  so  to  me  from  being  close  to  them.  They  showed 
to  me  very  plainly,  while  probably  you  would  not  have  seen  any  mark 
of  it.    They  were  not  offensive  to  anybody. 

Q.  They  were  showing  some  excitement,  a  portion  of  them,  were 
they  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thompson  told  you  they  had  whisky  f — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

21  MISS 
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MB.  CHILTON  KILLED. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  was  killed  by  his  own  door  t — A.  Chilton, 
he  was  killed.  He  was  born  in  this  conntiy.  His  brother,  John  Chil- 
ton, was  acting  treasurer  of  the  county.  His  brother  was  a  member  ot 
the  republican  party  and  one  of  the  main  getters-up  of  that  barbecue 
there  that  day.  He  was  killed  at  his  door  or  in  his  yard.  I  have  heaxd 
it  both  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  he  was  shot  t — A.  Ko,  sir.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  reports  about  that,  but  I  have  never  ascertained, 
though  1  have  heard  half  a  dozen  different  versions  as  to  who  shot  him. 

Q.  You  know  personally  nothing  f — A.  I  was  going  to  say  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hill,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  here — some  said  he  was  the  man  who  did  it,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
Clinton  and  charged  with  the  stealing  of  a  pistol.  That  was  all.  I 
judged  from  that  circumstance  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  KILLED  WHITES. 

Q.  Were  these  white  men,  Sivley,  Thompson,  and  young  Chilton, 
members  of  the  democratic  party  t — ^A.  Well,  sir,  Thompson,  about  the 
time  I  speak  of  his  being  here  at  my  house,  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
secure  work,  and  said  that  he  came  here  to  get  Ames  to  appoint  him  a 
district  attorney  in  some  district  down  here  where  there  was  a  vacancy. 
I  told  him  that  I  hardly  believed  be  would.  He  said  he  had  letters  from 
him,  and  that  Ames  would  appoint  him.  That  was  the  last  time  that  I 
had  any  conversation  with  him,  until  that  day.  He  has  gotten  about, 
as  I  understand,  to  be  a  tremendous  democrat.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
Chilton  advisedly.  His  brother  got  a  good  many  jobs,  and,  I  think,  he 
wanted  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  republican  party  and  be  a  demo* 
crat  then. 

Q.  How  about  this  Sivley  f— A.  He  was  an  uncompromising  demo- 
crat, from  the  little  I  have  heard.  I  have  heard  little,  except  from  the 
republicans. 

POPULARITY  OF  TME  WHITES  KILLED. 

Q.  Were  these  men  popular  and  beloved  throughout  their  neighbor- 
hood ? — A.  Chilton  had  a  good  deal  of  popularity.  Frank  Thompson 
was  not  very  well  known,  but  was  peaceable  and  well  conducted  when 
free  from  the  influence  of  spirits,  and  very  social,  and  would  be  a  iH>p- 
ular  person  almost  anywhere.    He  was  generally  a  polite  man. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  Sivley  f — A.  He  was  a  man  very  much  liked,  but 
Tery  little  known,  except  right  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Here  in  town 
not  one  man  in  twenty  would  know  anything  of  him ;  but  at  Raymond 
and  Bolton  and  Edwards  he  was  well  known  and  much  liked. 

Q.  Young  Wharton,  who  was  shot;  was  he  a  man  who  was  popular  7 — 
A.  He  is  a  very  young  man,  indeed,  but  belongs  to  a  family  that  is 
well  known  and  well  thought  of;  well  esteemed  by  his  acquaintanceSi 
but  had  nothing  like  popular  notice.  , 

Q.  A  very  young  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  those  men  whom  you  met  at  the  station  when 
you  were  down  at  the  depot  at  Clinton,  and  you  found  bands  of  yonng 
men,  also  armed  men,  and  found  some  even  at  this  station  here,  upon 
your  arrival  at  Jackson,  did  you  gather  from  those  men  that  their  threats 
were  against  those  who  had  killed  these  three  people  f — A.  I  heard  no 
threats  against  anybody  but  those. 

Q.  Then  the  crowd  was  moved  to  avenge  the  death  of  these  people t — 
A.  That  was  what  they  said. 
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"  SOUNDED  LIKE  PEBPABATION." 

Q.  I  nnderstaDd  yon  to  say  that  the  fight  was  unexpected  by  yon, 
and,  8o  far  as  you  knew,  to  everybody  else  there  t — A.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  that  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  fight  was  expected  by 
any  one,  except  one  single  circumstance,  that  is  to  me  unaccountable.  I 
have  been  a  soldier,  and  in  my  record  I  never  heard  such  a  continuous 
firing  without  preparation  in  my  life.  I  never  conceived  it  possible  that 
just  such  a  firing  cOnld  be  given  as  the  firing  was  that  occurred  after 
the  first  three  or  four  pistols  were  fired.    That  sounded  like  preparation. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  given  and  returned  actual  volleys! — A.  No,  sir;  it 
seemed  like  four  or  five  pistols  first,  and  then  four  or  five  more,  and 
then  a  volley  that  all  seemed  to  fire  very  close,  and  all  together,  not  as 
trained  soldiers  would  give,  but  just  such  a  volley  as  untrained  soldiers 
would  fire. 

Q.  It  was  a  volley  f — A.  Yes;  it  was  a  volley,  and  there  was  a  universal 
break  and  dropping  shots.  1  was  justified  in  running  away,  and  I  re- 
member distinctly  that  my  flesh  crawled,  for  I  could  see  that  they  were 
firing,  and  I  could  hear  the  twigs  drop,  and  see  them  cut  the  bushes 
around.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  it,  and  I  was  afraid  that  I 
would  be  hurt.  It  is  to  me  a  most  wonderful  thing  that  so  few  persons, 
or  more  persons  were  not  killed  instantly.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
the  fact  that  the  firing  was  from  pistols,  and  they  fired  too  high. 

Q.  As  an  eye-witness  of  this  affray  which  you  have  described,  would 
you  state  to  us  now,  irom  all  that  you  saw,  that  it  wa«  an  unpremedi- 
tated afi'air,  so  far  as  you  know  t — A.  ^o  far  as  I  know,  it  was  unpremed* 
itated.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  anybody  premeditating  the  fight  there. 
The  only  thing  that  puzzled  me  was  the  continuous  volley  of  which  I 
spoke. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  fact  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  could 
give  me  any  impression  that  there  was  premeditation  or  any  purpose. 
And  that  volley  was  to  me  unaccountable ;  it  was,  and  is  now. 

FRANK  JOHNSTON'S  INVESTIGATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Frank  Johnston,  of  this  place  t — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Has  he  a  high  standing  for  intelligence  f — A.  First-rate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  an  investigation  or  superintended  an 

investigation  of  the^e  facts! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  made  an  in- 

\  vestigation,  but  what  occurred  that  evening.  We  heard  that  arms  were 

to  be  distributed  to  the  colored  population.    I  went  to  see  Judge  John- 

I  ston.    Frank  was  at  home,  and  I  went  to  Frank  and  told  him  that  he 

was  a  man  of  influence,  and  that  he  ought  to  use  his  influence  to  put  a 

\  stop  to  the  fuss  down  at  Clinton.    He  said  it  was  understood  that  they 

were  about  to  arm  the  negro  population.    I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was 

I         not  so.    I  found  out  from  men  in  whom  I  had  confidence  that  there 

was  to  be  no  distribution  of  arms  to  the  colored  people.   So  I  went  to 

see  him,  and  he  then  said  he  would  go  out  there  with  a  squad  of  men, 

among  them  W.  H.  Taylor,  acting  sheriff;  that  they  would  go  out 

^        and  put  a  stop  to  it.    I  knew  that  if  such  men  would  go  down  there, 

even  if  there  was  much  disturbance,  they  could  and  would  put  a  stop 

to  it. 

\  ABOUT  GOVERNOR  AMES'S  MILITIA  SCHEME— EXCITEMENT  ABOUT  IT. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  rumor  that  Ames  was  about  to  issue  arms  to 

'     the  blacks  heref — A.  That  I  heard  upon  the  streets.    It  was  common 

\    rumor.    I  did  not  speak  to  the  governor  myself  about  the  matter.    I 

was  a  good  deal  excited,  but  I  was  assured  by  men  that  I  do  not  think 

\   would  deceive  me,  and  I  know  they  did  not,  that  there  was  no  such 

\ 


^ 
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ag  contemplated.  I  spoke  to  Gibbs,  John  Raymond,  and  a  good 
jdy  other  men  who  went  and  assured  Johnston.  They  did  not  like  to 
withoat  some  assurance  of  that  kind. 

Q.  As  soon  as  Johnston  and  others  understood  that  the  governor  did 
>t  have  that  intention,  they  sent  out  tor  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
irther  trouble  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  excitement  and  gathering  of  tho^e  armed  bodies  caused 
J  that  general  belief  in  the  popular  mind,  that  Ames  was  about  to 
rm  the  negroesf — A.  I  think  it  was  the  second  day  after  the  Clin- 
Du  riot  that  I  heard  of  it,  or  the  next  day ;  I  think  it  was  the  next  day 
bat  I  heard  of  it.  In  relation  to  the  men  I  found  here,  that  were  armed 
nd  went  down  to  Clinton  when  the  train  left-  here,  £  should  suppose 
alf  the  young  men  in  the  town ;  I  did  not  think  that  there  had  been 
uy  rumor  of  that  sort— not  that  I  had  heard  of. 
Q.  It  began  when  f — A.  The  next  day  or  the  day  afterward.  The 
rms  were  in  the  State-house  in  government  boxes,  and  it  was  rumored 
bat  those  arms  were  to  be  distributed  here,  and  there  was  excitement, 
was  very  loath  to  see  it  done,  and  went  to  see  whether  it  was  a  fact.  I 
new  that  it  would  produce  a  riot  and  create  a  disturbance.  The  riot 
rould  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  State-house  yard  if  the  arms  had  been 
iistributed. 

OOVEBNOB  AMES'  EACEPOLIOY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  policy,  the  course  of  the  governor  in 
eference  to  the  relations  of  the  two  races  f — A.  Merely  such  as  I  could 
lave  from  the  public  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wish.  Did  he  or  did  he  not,  by  hisconrse,  either  seek 
o  array,  or  actually  array,  the  two  races  of  people  against  each  other 
D  this  State! — A.  I  can  best  answer  your  question  by  referring  you  to 
oy  actions  during  this  matter  of  the  riot  at  Clinton,  or  before  any 
uch  thing  was  intimated,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I  made  a  speech  at  the 
Deeting  of  colored  people  out  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  General 
IcEee's  plantation,  in  which  I  stated  to  a  large  crowd,  mostly  composed 
it  colored  men,  that  we  were  afraid  that  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
lad  not  acted  in  such  a  way  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred 
n  the  State  as  tended  to  keep  quiet  and  order.  That  in  orderto  have  a 
[uiet  and  peaceable  election,  to  have  quiet  and  peace  in  the  community, 
t  was  their  duty  to  put  up  the  very  best  men  that  were  in  the  republican 
»arty.  That  if  we  did  not  proceed  carefully  there  would  be  disgrace  and 
lefeat  and  riotous  occurrences,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  sin  of  it  would 
est  on  their  shoulders.  Such  was  my  opinion  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
eeu  no  cause  to  change  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  republican  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  resident  here  during  the  last  ten  years  t — ^A. 
res,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  if,  from  the  public  history  of  the  contrpl  of 
jovernor  Ames — whether  or  not  it  has  been  the  result  of  his  policy  to 
krray  the  races  against  each  other,  or  whether  it  has  tended  to  produce 
>eace  and  quiet  among  them  f — A.  A  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  has  been 
laused  by  the  policy  of  the  State  administration.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
|f  judgment  with  me.  A  good  deal  of  it  has  been  caused  in  this  way. 
'.  have  frequently  asserted  that  to  be  the  fact  since  I  commenced  to  act 
vith  the  republican  party.  I  commenced  to  act  with  the  republican 
)arty  when  it  was  already  damned — when  they  were  pretty  well  broken 
lo wn  here ;  and  I  believe  that  things  had  been  done  here  by  the  act  of 
he  State  administration,  and  ofQcers  here:  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
eform  and  save  the  State  of  Mississippi  but  by  sustaining  the  party 
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represeDted  by  tbe  moderate  wing — tbe  moderate  republicans;  and  a 
namber  of  the  wing  to  which  I  belonged  have  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  nominees  of  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  State  your  reason  for  not  sustaining  Amesf — A.  Because  we 
believed  his  policy,  his  non-effectiveness,  his  associations  with  corrupt 
men,  had  brought  the  republican  party  into  disrepute  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  fact — as  a  public  fact — whether  Gov- 
ernor Ames's  course  tended  to  bring  about  a  good  feeling  among  the 
races,  or  to  array  them  against  each  other  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that 
the  races  have  actually,  with  the  single  exception  of  these  riots,  been 
directly  arrayed  against  each  other  here,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
actions  of  Governor  Ames,  and  the  men  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mate, such  as  the  editor  of  the  Pilot,  Warner,  French,  Sullivan,  and 
others — that  his  associations  with  them  has  not  tended  to  produce  con- 
cord among  the  races.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  that  their  selfish  pur- 
X)oses  have  done  a  great  deal  to  produce  a  bad  feeling  which  the  moder- 
ate and  best  republicans  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  counteract. 

Q.  Are  your  opinions  on  this  subject  shared  by  your  fellow-repab- 
]icans  iu  the  State  t — A.  I  think  my  opinions  on  that  subject  are  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  convention  of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  met 
here  some  six  weeks  ago.    They  were  shared  by  a  majority,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  this  create  a  split  in  the  republican  party  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
that  created  it. 

THE  PEABL  BIYEB  NAVIGATION  SCHEME. 

Q.  Did  the  split  exist  f — ^A.  The  split  existed.  I  think  it  was  com- 
menced originally  with  the  action  of  the  republican  party  in  regard  to 
the  State  lands.  I  think  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Pearl  lii  ver 
navigation  business  opened  the  eyes  of  many.  From  that  split  has  been 
going  on  until  I  do  not  know  any  people  more  antagonistic,  and  do  not 
know  greater  antipathy,  politically,  than  exists  to-day  between  the  mod- 
erate wing  and  the  extreme  wing  of  the  party. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  this  laud  matter  that  you  spoke  of.  State  that 
transaction  if  you  can. — A.  It  is  known  as  the  Pearl  Eiver  navigation 
swindle  business.  The  State  had  lands  given  it  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  educational,  and  some  for  other  purposes,  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  &c.  These  men  proposed  to  the  legislature  that  they 
T^onld  do  certain  things  in  regard  to  the  navigation  if  they  would  give 
them  the  land.  They  gave  them  the  land ;  the  governor  approved  tbe 
bill  without  taking  proper  bonds  and  securities  that  the  service  should 
be  rendered.  They  got  possession  of  the  land  while  the  State  never 
got  an  equivalent.  * 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  f — A.  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres ;  a  very  large  amount. 

Q.  Was  the  land  sold  f — A.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  sold.  A  portion 
was  sold  to  a  man  named  Baldwin,  a  man  from  Chicago.  I  think  that 
Warner  and  French  had  much  to  do  with  it ;  but  Warner  got  hold  of 
pretty  much  all  the  old  stock  and  sold  it  to  this  man  Baldwin,  who  came 
down  again  with  this  man  O.  S.  Lee  to  buy  the  balance  of  the  lands. 

Q,  What  were  they  to  do  in  consideration  for  these  lands  t — A.  They 
were  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Pearl  Biver. 

Q.  Did  they  improve  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  took  a  chunk  out 
of  it ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  They  got  hold  of  this  land  and  performed  no  service  f — A.  They 
got  the  lands  and  did  nothing. 

Q.  It  is  known  by  what  name? — A.  The  Pearl  Biver  navigation  swin- 
dle. 
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Q.  In  which  the  State  lost  this  land  and  got  nothing  for  it  ? — A.  That 
is  the  substance  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  names  of  the  parties  f — A.  Mr.  Warner,  who  was 
in  the  State  senate,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  He  was  for  awhile 
chairman  of  the  State  executive  committee.  He  was  senator  from  Mad- 
ison Goanty.  1  think  French  had  a  hand  in  it,  bat  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  what  I  would  say.  1  know  this  man  Warner  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  After  these  transactions  became  known,  did  they  continue  friendly 
with  the  party! — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  convention. 

Q.  Did  their  rascality,  as  described  by  you,  affect  them  apparently  in 
the  mind  of  Governor  Ames? — A.  I  will  answer  for  a  portion,  that  they 
had  been  his  friends. 

Q.  Was  it  afterward  that  Warner  was  made  chairman? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  chairman  before.  As  soon  as  we  could,  we  got  rid  of  him.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  thought  a  majority  of  the  last  convention 
held  opinions  in  consonance  with  my  own. 

Q.  What  effect  had  this  division  of  the  republican  party  on  the  late 
election? — A.  This  division  had  this  effect:  that  the  members  of  the 
party  who  were  able,  as  they  thought,  to  stump  the  State,  and  carry  it, 
did  not  do  what  they  would  have  done  otherwise. 

S(  HISM  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PAETY. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  overthrow  of  your  party  in  the  late  election 
to  these  divisions?— A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  To  a  very  considerable  extent.    I  kno^^ 
dozens  of  moderate  republicans  who  absolutely  refused  to  sustain  th< 
State  ticket,  and  refused  to  sustain  the  county  ticket,  so  far  as  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  legislature  and  members  of  the  senate  were  concerned.   The;^ 
said  they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  men.    This  man  CaldwelE — ^t 
of  whom  1  spoke,  he  had  been  a  very  fair  man  in  his  political  opinioni 
but  J  thiuk  his  associations  had  weakened  his  influence  terribly, 
much  so  that  a  great  many  men  would  not  vote  for  him.    The  ticket  wi 
a  miserable  one. 

Q.  It  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  people? — A.  It  didn't  have  th( 
confidence  of  a  good  many  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  any  other  parts  of  the  State  during  the  canvj 

in  this  last  elei;tion  ? — A.  I  was  confined  to  my  room;  was  sick  most  o*: "^^l 
the  time  after  the  Clinton  riot.    I  went  out  to  the  election  and  back 
my  room. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  polls? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  QUIET  ELECTION  AT  JACKSON. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  the  election. — A.  Everything,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  quiet.  There  was  little  individual  musses,  as  thexe  will  be 
in  any  such  election. 

TEBBIBLE  INTIMIDATION  AFTER  CLINTON. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  be  understood  that  the  election  was  a  peaceable, 
fair,  and  orderly  election  ? — A.  The  election  was  orderly  and  peaceable 
enough,  but  there  was  a  terrible  intimidation  after  the  Clinton  riot.  I 
know  in  this  town  there  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  them  voting,  if  they  desired? — A 
Nothing  that  day,  but  they  were  afraid  and  intimidated. 

Q.  That  grew  out  of  this  affray  at  Clinton  ? — ^A.  And  from  a  fact  that 
was  well  known :  that  there  was  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  to  fight  at  a  moment's  warning  for  almost  nothing.  That  appetu:ed 
to  be  a  fixed  fact  that  such  was  the  case. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  a  qaiet  vote f — A.  No,  sir;  when 
they  wished  to  vote  at  all,  except  that  the  young  men  were  ready,  it  was 
believed,  and  armed  for  another  conflict. 

ABOUT  SENATOR  CALDWELL. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  desired  to  vote,  he  could  do  so ;  there  was  no  con- 
flict t — A.  Nothing  of  that  sort  that  I  heard  of;  but  1  know  that  the 
negroes  were  very  much  alarmed.  In  fact,  1  told  Caldwell  and  Willman 
if  they  went  back  to  Clinton  they  were  certain  to  be  killed. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  Caldwell  he 
had  better  settle  up  bis  books  and  go,  or  he  would  be  killed. 

Q.  Did  public  opinion  attribute  the  death  of  these  three  men,  Sivley, 
Thompson,  and  Chilton,  to  Caldwell's  action  !— A.  A  good  many  men 
did;  and  they  were  very  much  infuriated  against  him  and  against  Will- 
man,  who  was  afterward  put  up  by  the  rabid  portion  of  the  party  here, 
both  he  and  Caldwell,  in  defiance  of  remonstrances. 

Q.  Was  Caldwell  a  public  speaker? — A.  He  was  a  strong  man,  but 
not  much  ol'  a  speaker.  He  would  make  a  lucid  and  strong  statement  of 
facts. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  a  public  speech  t — A.  Yes ;  one  or 
two. 

Q.  What  was  their  character;  friendly  to  the  white  people? — ^A. 
Their  character  was  friendly  to  the  white  people. 

Q.  Invariably  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  him  accused  of  being  one 
thing  in  public  and  another  in  private ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  was 
thrown  with  Caldwell  a  great  deal,  the  man  had  kind  feelings  toward 
the  white  people.  My  brother  deiended  him  when  he  shot  the  white 
man  here,  the  first  man  ever  killed  here  by  a  negro.  I  came  down  to 
Clinton — I  lived  on  the  plantation  then — and  examined  that  matter 
very  closely,  assisting  my  brother,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  associ- 
ated with  him,  and  I  came  down  and  examined  the  locality,  and  talked 
with  the  people  about  Clinton  a  good  deal  about  it  and  I  watched 
Caldwell  very  closely  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Did  he  kiU  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  was  tried  and  ac- 
qaitted. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — A.  I  think  in  1868. 

Q.  Where  was  he  tried? — ^A.  Before  the  magistrate  at  Clinton.  The 
grand  jury  never  found  a  true  bill  against  him,  very  properly.  In  this 
country  we  try  him  to  see  whether  there  is  rea^^onable  cause,  and  there 
was  no  cause. 

Q.  Who  was  the  magistrate? — A.  I  have  forgotten;  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  trial. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  fact:  whether  there  was  a  popular  acquies- 
ence  in  the  justice  of  the  action  of  the  magistrate  and  grand  jury. — A. 
No,  sir ;  for  my  brother  heard  he  was  to  be  mobbed  if  he  staid  there, 
and  that  brought  him  here  that  night.  Being  associated  with  my  brother, 
I  was  a  little  interested  in  Caldwell,  and  watched  him  closely. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  thing  was  a  popular  belief  that  Cald- 
well had  not  killed  this  man? — A.  No;  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
he  killed  him.    His  friends  owned  it.    He  shot  right  across  a  public 

treet 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  he  killed? — A.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  John- 
ston's ;  not  this  Johnston's  here — another  man.  Judge  Johnston  was  the 
oldest  Mason  in  the  Sta.te;  very  popular  family;  he  had  been  very  pop- 
ular; a  young  man  of  good  standing. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  deliberately? — A.  I  presume  so.  The  young  man 
attempted  to  fire,  and  Caldwell  shot  first. 
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Q.  Tben  yoo  consider  that  it  was  in  self-defense! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  still  it  was  the  belief,  and  popalar  feeling  was  against  him? 
-A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  the  people  were  against  him;  I  don't  think 
le  first-rate  citizens  of  Oliutou  were. 

Q.  Did  that  unpopnlarity  among  the  white  people  continne  against 
aid  well? — A.  There  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  white  people 
ked  Caldwell,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  portion  disliked  him  veiy 
inch.  He  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  best  men  in  this 
)wn. 

Q.  When  was  he  killed? — A.  Only  a  few  months  ago.  I  do  not 
now.  The  grand  jury  stated  he  was  killed  in  the  public  streets;  shot 
11  to  pieces;  and  the  grand  jury  say  they  were  unable  to  ascertain. 

Q.  Where  was  thist-r-A.  Eight  miles  from  here. 

Q.  When  f — A.  Last  year,  in  1875 ;  I  think  the  latter  part.  I  do  not 
now  exactly  in  what  month;  just  before  the  session  of  the  circait 
3urt  in  January. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  After. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  in  September,  1875.  It  must  have  been  in  January, 
876. — A.  The  court  met  in  January.  He  was  killed  before  the  court 
let,  within  half  a  month  alter  the  Clinton  riot. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  After  the  election,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  election.  He 
ad  been  beaten,  badly  beaten  in  the  election,  and  I  think  had  got  a 

little  reckless,  and  got  to  drinking.    I  think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  Was  he  an  intemperate  man  ? — A.  He  had  been  before,  and  1  had 
oticed  him  before  that,  and  warned  him. 

Q.  You  say  his  election  was  opposed  by  a  considerable  portion  of  bis 
wn  party,  who  refused  to  support  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  witness's  MILITARY  BECOBD. 

By  Mr.  Cahebon  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  civil  war  ? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Upon  which  side? — A.  I  volunteered,  sir,  on  the  confederate  siiV^n 
nd  was  in  the  war  until  the  end. 

Q.  Substantially  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? — A.  Not  from 
ery  beginning ;  from  very  early  in  the  war  until  the  end  of  it.  ^^^ 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war  ? — ^A.  Fourtc^^^^ 
lonths,  I  think. 
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COLORED  VOTEBS  VEBY  MUCH  INTIMIDATED  AFTEB  CLINTON. 
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Q.  State  generally  what  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  colored  vote^^^^^t 
rior  to  the  last  election  in  this  State. — A.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  asce^^^^\>;\^ 
ftin — I  was  not  out  in  the  county  but  very  little ;  but  about  here  tl:^*^^*Vie5 
olored  population  were  very  much  intimidated  after  that  affray.    Th€^  ^^  \)\^^ 
ppeared  to  avoid  contact  with  the  white  people.    They  held  no  public  *  ^»^^ft^^ 


leeting.  I  do  not  think  they  had  a  meeting  of  the  republican  club  aft^^^ 
be  Clinton  riots  until  some  time  after  the  election.    I  do  not  think  on^ 
know  they  did  not  have  many. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  Clinton  riot  did  the  difficulty  take  place 
razoo  City,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? — A.  It  was  a  short  tjjne. 

THE  RUMORS  THAT  AMES  INTENDED  TO  ARM  THE  BLACKS. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  rumor  that  Governor  Ame 
Dtended  to  arm  the  colored  men  prior  to  the  Clinton  riot. — A.  I  ma^ 
lave  heard  that  arms  were  to  be  issued  to  the  military  companies  befor<^ 
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the  CliDtoQ  riot  I  migbt  have  heard  it,  but  I  never  heard  of  an}'  auxi- 
ety,  and  do  reports  attracted  my  attODtion  particularly  until  after  the  riot. 
1  think  there  was  a  proposition  to  appoint  militia  officers,  and  have  a 
master  both  of  blanks  and  whites.  1  think  they  were  getting  up  com^ 
panies.  I  think  both  white  and  black.  I  do  not  remember  that  there 
was  any  particular  attention  paid  to  it  until  after  the  Clinton  riot,  and 
after  that  the  feeling  appeared  to  be  universal  here  among  us  with  the 
white  people  that  the  colored  population  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with 
guns  and  suifered  to  march  about  as  soldiers. 

FRANK  JOHNSTON'S  INVESTIGATION. 

Q.  You  investigated  the  matter  of  rumor  and  satisfied  yourself  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  arm  themi — A.  I  satisfied  myself  by  going 
that  evening  to  the  governor's  mansion,  and  conversing  with  men  in  whom 
1  had  confidence,  and  went  to  Frank  Johnston  and  pledged  myself  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Q.  To  what  party  does  Frank  Johnston  belong? — A.  To  the  democratic 
party. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  and  by  what  authority  did  he  make  this  in- 
vestigation into  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  He  went  down  there  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Ames ;  that  is,  I  believe  that  Governor  Ames  told 
me,  in  conversation  with  him  at  one  time,  (the  only  time  I  ever  had  a 
conversation  with  him  in  my  life ;)  I  called  there  to  talk  to  him  about 
it,  and  told  him  that  Johnston  and  others — and  spoke  of  Frank  Johnston 
particularly — my  attention  was  called  to  him  ;  he  was  going  down  with 
Mr.  Taylor  to  stop  the  difficulties.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  acting  sheriff,  and 
I  knew  that  he  and  Johnston  could  go  down  and  stop  the  difficulty,  and 
they  did  go,  and  after  they  got  there  there  was  no  further  serious 
difficulty. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  only  went  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  disturbance  rather  than  to  investigate  f — A.  He  went  there  on  this 
business.  1  am  not  sure.  He  may  have  gone  there  for  that  purpose, 
bat  that  was  not  the  purpose  I  understood  him  to  go  for. 

witness's  POLITICS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  were  your  politics  before! — A.  An  old-line  whig;  the  only 
one  in  my  family. 

Q.  And  remained  so  until  when  ? — A.  Until  I  joined  the  republican 
party,  about  two  years  ago.  Eeally,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  had  any 
party  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  many  long  years.  We  voted  in  a 
hopeless  minority  here  Irom  the  time  I  was  a  boy ;  until  the  war,  we 
voted  against  the  democratic  party,  but  always  in  a  hopeless  minority. 


FRANK  JOHNSTON— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  ^i&&.yJune  10, 1876. 
IFrank  Johnston  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

<2Q^tion.  Where  do  you  reside  and  what  is  your  profession  f — Answer. 
I^    :xre8ide  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

<).  How  long  have  you  resided  here  f — A.  1  have  resided  in  the  city 
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of  Jackson  since  1866.    In  the  summer  of  1865  I  located  in  Jackson,  a 
very  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  t — A.  Yes;  I  am  a  native  of  this 
county. 

THE  CLINTON  AFFRAY. 

Q.  The  attention  of  this  committee  has  been  given  to  an  affray  that 
occurred  at  the  town  of  Clinton,  in  this  county,  in  September  last:  if 
yon  have  any  knowledge  of  that  aftair  I  wish  you  to  state  it  as  fully  as 
you  can  without  suggestion  from  me. — A.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  save  time, 
1  might  make  this  inquiry  of  the  committee,  whether  the  inquiry  goes 
to  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  and  my  personal  knowledge  of  it?  1  was 
not  at  Clinton  at  the  time  the  affray  occurred.  Shall  I  stale  my  con- 
nection with  itf 

Q.  Yes ;  state  all  you  know.  I  may  say  to  you  that  the  committee 
have  not  restrained  witnesses  as  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  events, 
but  they  have  been  permitted  to  speak  of  events  of  which  they  had 
no  knowledge  at  all,  except  by  hearsay;  but  in  your  case  I  would 
prefer  that  you  state  your  knowledge  of  facts  that  you  have  investigated, 
and  therefore  have  better  reason  to  understand. — A.  1  will  try  to  make 
a  brief  statement  of  my  own  connection  with  the  matter. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1875,  on  Saturday,  I  think,  about  the  hoar 
of  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon — perhaps  earlier,  perhaps  a  little  later, 
but  about  that  time — I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  this 
town,  Mr.  Marion  Smith,  who  called  at  my  residence  aboat  my  dinner- 
hour,  I  think  about  3  o'clock,  and  stated  to  me  that  he  had  just  leceived 
news  that  there  was  a  tight  going  on  between  persons  of  the  two  races 
at  Clinton.  I  think  his  prime  object  in  coming  to  me  with  this  informa- 
tion was  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  father  was  at  Clinton  that  day.  At 
all  events,  that  is  a  surmise  of  mine,    fie  gave  me  the  information. 

TELEGBAPHIO  CALL  FOB  AID  FROM  CLINTON. 

I  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  I  walked  up  town  immediately  with 
him.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  that  news.  I  called  at  the  telegraph- 
office  and  received  a  message,  (whether  I  received  it  there  or  whether 
the  message  came  to  me  before  1  reached  the  telegraph -office,  I  don't 
remember,  and  presume  that  is  immaterial,)  from  the  mayor  of  Clinton 
and  Mr.  G.  N.  or  O.  W.  Lewis.  It  stated  that  a  tight  had  occurred  at 
Clinton — that  was  about  the  substance  of  it ;  I  did  not  keep  the  dis- 
patch— and  that  they  needed  assistance]  that  the  white  people  of  Clin- 
ton needed  assistance. 

It  became,  in  a  little  while,  pretty  generally  known  in  Jackson,  and  I 
concluded  to  go  to  Clinton,  and  various  other  gentlemen  here  in  Jack- 
son wanted  to  go  to  Clinton  also,  and  by  general  consent  we  met  here 
in  West  Jackson  at  the  depot,  armed,  to  go  to  Clinton. 

While  here  I  received  another  dispatch.  I  went  to  the  operator  here, 
the  railroad-operator,  and  sent  a  message  to  Clinton  to  Lewis  asking  for 
particulars,  and  what  was  needed.  He  did  not  give  me  any  particnlarS| 
but  telegraphed  again  that  they  needed  assistance,  and  that  a  special 
train  would  be  sent  up  that  night  for  any  persons  in  Jackson  who  wished 
to  go  down  there.  I  don't  think  I  received  a  dispatch  from  anybody 
else,  except  the  mayor  of  Clinton, 

I  reckon  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  go  to  Clinton  under  the  circumstances.  There  were,  I  think,  aboat 
sixty  men  over  here  that  evening  who  were  armed,  and  who  concluded 
to  go  to  Clinton.  And  I,  perhaps,  might  state  this :  that  frequently 
here  that  evening — and  by  evening  I  mean  late  in  the  afternoon,  about 
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or  twilight,  and  before  the  train  came  to  carry  os  down  to  Clin- 

1  was  informed  by  some  one  that  Major  Allen,  who  is  the  command- 
'  the  post  here,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  going  to  Clinton  that 
t  and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  officers  were  going  with  him.  I  thoaght 
}  proper  and  right  to  see  Major  Allen,  and  I  sought  him  and  asked 
f  he  was  going  to  Clinton,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was;  that  he 
ne  or  two  other  of  his  officers  were  going  there  ;  and  they  had  an 
lance  down  there,  with  lamps  lit,  and  the  horses  all  ready  to  go. 
were  on  the  eve  of  departure. 

A  COMPANY  OF  ARMED  MEN  REFUSED. 

iked  him  if  he  was  going  down,  and  he  replied  that  he  was.  I  said, 
or  Allen,  I  will  meet  you  at  Clinton,  then," — substantially;  I  do 
^member  the  expression  exactly.  I  said  to  him,  ^'  I  have  received 
gence  that  there  has  been  a  difficulty  between  the  whites  and 
8,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  the  mayor  that  the  white  people 
?ry  apprehensive  of  danger  from  them,  and  they  want  a>«8istance, 
[  am  going  down."  I  think  I  used  this  expression  to  him,  or  in 
iuce :  I  stated  that  our  purpose  in  going  to  Clinton  was  to  prntect 
tizens  whom  we  thought  needed  protection.  I  think  he  replied, 
Of,  "  Well,  I  am  going  down  there  to  keep  the  peace,"  or  something 
it  efiect.  He  asked  me,  *'  Will  you  be  willing,  when  you  get  to 
)n,  to  co-operate  with  me  to  that  end,  or  for  that  purpose  1"  and  I 
d  promptly,  ^^  I  will,  sir."  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  I  reached 
m. 
got  aboard  the  train  and  reached  Clinton  that  night  between  10 

2  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  Clinton  I  saw  Major  Allen. 
id  him  down  there  talking  to  two  or  three  gentlemen,  and  we  had 
conversation.  I  thought  that  there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
DC  there  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  he  was  of  about  the  same  im- 
on.    I  remained  in  Clinton  that  night,  and  returned  to  Jackson 

3  next  day  morning.    I  reached  Jackson  about  10  o'clock  Sunday 

s  difficulty,  or  affray,  that  occurred  at  that  barbecue,  was  over 
I  reached  Clinton  that  night.    There  was  no  more  fighting  during 
ght,  and  there  was  none  the  next  morning  that  I  witnessed,  or 
of,  and  I  returned  to  Jackson  the  next  morning  by  10  o'clock. 

APPREHENSIONS  OF  A  NEGRO  ATTACK. 

n  satisfied  that  these  people  were  very  apprehensive— the  white 
3  there— of  an  attack  from  the  colored  people,  and  I  was  told  by 
il  persons  in  Clinton  that  night,  just  after  I  reached  there,  that 
information  was  that  a  large  body  of  negroes  was  massing  at  a 
called  the  Campbell  place,  near  Clinton.  I  remained  there  that 
I  supposing  that  information  was  true.  At  all  events,  I  remained 
aext  morning,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that  there 
o  danger  of  any  further  trouble  from  the  negroes,  and  then  I  re- 
1.    Major  Allen,  I  think,  returned  to  Jackson  early  the  next 

ng- 

K  Johnston's  investigation,  wby  made  and  how  conducted. 

ade  another  trip — I  suppose  that  is  the  point  that  Senator  Bayard 
my  attention  to — to  Clinton  during  the  week,  within  five  or  six  days 
bly,  after  this  affair  of  the  4th.  I  did  that  at  the  request  of  Col. 
Greorge,  who  is  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  committee 
to  go  down  to  Clinton  and  examine  into  the  matter,  and  find  oat 
ich  as  I  could  of  the  origin  of  it,  and  what  there  was  in  it. 
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I  went  there  and  examined  a  great  many  persons  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  I  was  assisted  by  a  gentleman  named  S.  M.  Shelton,  of  Ray- 
mond, and  Jadge  £.  W.  Gabiuis ;  he  lives  in  Clinton.  Judge  Cabiuis  was 
the  former  chancellor,  and  an  appointee  of  Governor  Alcorn.  The  state- 
ments of  the  persons  made  before  me  were  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  tbe 
peace  at  Clinton ;  and  statements  were  made  by  both  white  persons  and 
colored  persons,  some  repablicans  and  I  think  some  democrats— more 
denlocrats  than  repablicans.  The  colored  persons  that  came  before  as 
I  believe  came  volnntarily,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  their  statements  were 
taken  down  jnst  aboat  as  they  made  them,  withont  any  special  iDqairy 
or  interrogatories  put  to  them. 

Q.  Were  they  reduced  to  writing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  reduced 
to  writing  and  afterward  printed.    I  have  a  printed  copy  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  attested  under  oath  t — ^A.  Attested  under  oath  before 
Mr.  Carey,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  printed  copy  of 
them,  [producing  copy.]  I  will  make  this  statement :  Wbat  I  attempted 
to  do  was  to  investigate  that  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  though  I  dou't  un- 
dertake to  say  that  I  was  not  more  or  less  biased  in  the  matter  uucou- 
sciously  to  myself. 

After  getting  these  statements,  I  returned  to  Jackson  and  delivered 
them  to  Colonel  George,  together  with  a  very  short  letter  addressed  to 
him,  signed  by  myself  and  these  other  two  gentlemen.  I  presume  tbe 
committee  is  already  advised  of  the  occasion  of  that  affray,  and  of  tbe 
fact  that  there  was  a  barbacue,  a  political  meeting,  on  the  4tb  of  Sep- 
tember, in  Clinton. 

Q.  There  have  been  two  witnesses  examined  here  in  regard  to  tbis. 
Judge  Swann,  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  aud  Captaiu  Estell. 
Those  are  the  only  two  that  have  been  examined  that  I  remember  hav- 
ing spoken  of  this  matter,  and  that  attended  the  meeting.  These  affi- 
davits were  taken  by  you  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them  were 
taken  by  me.    My  letter  is  on  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet. 

Q.  These  persons  examined  by  you  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  occu^ 
rence  ? — A.  Many  of  them  were. 

Q.  And  they  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  occurred  at  that  timef-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir.  That  printed  copy,  that  pamphlet,  is  nothing  but  their 
statements,  signed  by  them,  and  printed  verbatim  as  signed  by  them. 

NO  OTHER  DISTURBANCE. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  disturbance  during  the  political  canvass  in 
this  county  of  a  serious  nature? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other,  sir; 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  collision. 

WHETHER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT  WAS  PREMEDITATED. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  result  of  their  examination,  whether  yoa  have 
an  idea  that  there  was  any  premeditation  in  the  assault  at  the  barbecue, 
or  did  it  spring  up  suddenly  as  a  local  quarrel  between  excited  meDf— 
A.  Mr.  Bayard,  that  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  your  examination!— A* 
That  is  the  deduction  ;  yes,  sir.  1  would  say  that  when  I  took  that  testi- 
mony at  Clinton  my  mind  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negroes,  ^^^ 
were  there  in  large  numbers,  and  better  armed  and  better  prepared  for 
that  difficulty,  were  expecting — were  anticipating — some  trouble  of  this 
kind. 

Q.  That  was  the  impression  that  you  derived  from  your  examination 
of  the  facts  at  the  timet — A.  That  was  the  impression  I  derived  from 


Bad  there  beeu  auything  Id  the  policy  pursued  by  GoTeraor  Ames 
lo  that  time  aud  during  that  canvasB  which  led  you  to  that  be- 
-A.  I  cauuot  call  to  my  mind  auy  specific  acts,  or  any  specific 
^  that  were  done.  There  was  a  general,  widespread  belief  that  the 
canvass  on  the  part  of  the  negroes — republicans — was  to  be  a  very 
rous  aud  aggressive  one,  politically ;  and  the  general  impression 
lat  party  spirit  was  going  to  run  very  high,  if  we  took  a  decided 
and  made  a  vigorous  efiort  to  carry  the  State. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA. 

Bad  there  been  any  threats  of  calling  out  the  militia? — A.  I  don't 
of  any  prior  to  the  Clinton  afi'air. 

Did  yon  hear  of  any  subsequent  to  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  militia 
at  into  the  field  afterward. 

^hat  was  that  militia? — A.  It  was  composed  almost  exclusively 
)red  men. 

Bow  officered  ? — A.  OHlcered,  principally,  by  colored  men. 
Commissioned  by  whom? — A.  Governor  Ames, 
^rmed  by  whom? — A.  By  Governor  Ames,  with  State  arms. 
Did  he  form  any  white  companies  in  this  county  ? — A.  He  received 
Jackson,  and  armed  it. 

Df  whom  was  it  composed  and  by  whom  officered  ? — A.  It  was 
»sed  exclusively'  of  white  men.    It  had  tbe  minimum  number  al- 
for  a  militia  company.    The  law  requires  a  certain  number,  and  it 
ist  barely  that  number. 
^Vhat  was  that  ? — A.  Sixty -five,  I  think. 

^as  there  any  political  hue  in  that  company ;  I  mean  political 
arty  hue? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  recognize  any  politics  in  that 
ny.  I  think  there  were  some  republicans  in  it.  I  can  remember 
)w,  Mr.  JeflF.  D.  Bell,  who  was  always  classed  as  a  republican. 
tVho  were  the  officers? — A.  John  Clinghan  was  captain.  I  can't 
iber  now  who  the  other  officers  were. 

"THE  PEACE   CONFERENCE." 

Bow  long  did  it  continue  in  existence  ?— A.  Until  the  **  peace  con- 
e,"  as  they  termed  it,  or  the  ageement  between  Governor  Ames 
le  white  gentlemen  here  in  Juckson,  to  disband  the  militia  on  the 
r  14th  of  October. 


i 
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mencementof  that :  an  agreement  was  made  between  Governor  Ames  and 
the  white  citizens  of  this  State  represented  by  Col.  J.  Z.  George  and  a 
committee  of  citizens. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  State  who  composed  that  committee  of  citizens. — A.  It  was  a  large 
committee;  I  can  give  yoa  all  the  names  that  1  remember ;  then  I  coald 
furnish  you,  probably,  with  a  paper  there  was  a  publication  of  the  agree- 
ment by  Colonel  George  with  Governor  Ames's  consent  and  approval. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  that  paper? — A.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  I 
can  send  it  over  to  you  Monday  morning.  Here  is  what  led  to  it— I 
mean  the  facts  that  preceded  it,  without  giving  you  any  of  my  deduc- 
tions or  inferences  of  the  motives  that  operated  upon  Governor  Amesiu 
making  it : 

THE  MILITIA  BUREAr— EXCITEMENT  AMONG  THE  WHITES. 

This  militia  was  put  in  the  field — perhaps  I  am  not  using  that  expres- 
sion correctly,  but  it  was  organized  and  oflicered  and  supplied  with  ra- 
tions and  guns,  and  drilled — the  militia  was  put  in  the  field,  composed 
almost,  I  may  say  entirely,  of  colored  men,  and  oflScered  by  colored  men. 
This  company  in  Jackson  was  received  as  a  white  company,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  white  company  at  Edwards's  Depot  was  received;  and, as 
far  as  I  now  remember,  they  were  the  only  two  companies  that  were  re- 
ceived in  the  militia.  There  was  one  at  Eaymond  that  may  perhaps, 
have  been  theoretically  accepted,  but  it  was  never  armed.  The  black 
companies  were,  without  exception,  armed,  as  far  as  I  know. 

That  militia  business  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  as  a  fact.  Whether  it  ought  to  have  done 
it,  or  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  based  on  the  facts; 
but  it  did  create  an  enormous  amount  of  excitement,  and  was  generally 
regarded  by  the  white  people  in  this  part  of  the  State,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly  to  Governor  Ames,  as  an  act  of  great  hostility  to  them.  Polit- 
ical motives  were  attributed  to  Governor  Ames  as  furnishing  his  reason 
for  placing  the  militia  in  the  field.  I  don't  undertake  to  say  how  far 
that  was  just  to  him ;  but,  on  all  hands,  and  from  all  classes  of  white 
citizens,  I  heard  but  one  expression  in  reference  to  this  militia,  which 
was,  that  they  believed  that  it  was  intended  by  Governor  Ames  to  use 
that  militia  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  the  races ;  and  the  expres- 
sion was  used  that  it  was  his  ultimate  purpose,  and  this  afi'orded  a 
good  pretext,  to  get  United  States  troops  here  to  carry  the  election. 

CaldwePs  militia  company,  a  colored  company,  were  sent  to  Edwards's 
Depot,  which  is  a  little  railroad-station  between  this  point  an*!  Vicks- 
burgh.  The  march  of  that  company  through  the  county  added  ^^" 
mensely  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  it  stated  that  it  was  sent  there  for? — A.  It  was  ^ 
ported,  and  I  never  heard  it  denied,  that  it  was  sent  there  to  escor*^^ 
guard  a  lot  of  arms  which  were  to  be  taken  there  for  a  colored  comp^^^' 
I  have  been  told,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  real  doubt  about  it,  that  ^^ 
or  two  days  before  that  a  lot  of  arms  had  been  sent  down  to  arm        v. 
white  company  at  Edwards's  Station  by  rail  without  a  guard  or  esc^-^^^ 
When  Caldwell's  company  marched  from  Edwards's  it  brought  the  I^^ 
wards  company  with  it  to  Jackson  ;  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable^ 
state. 

I  will  say  that  at  that  time  the  excitement  was  very  great.    A  ^^  •] 
or  two  after  the  return  of  Caldwell's  company,  or  about  that  time;^  ^ 
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was  also  rumored  and  currently  reported,  and  generally  believed,  I  may 
Bay  properly,  that  Governor  Ames  intended  to  send  a  company  of  militia, 
a  colored  company,  to  Tazoo  County,  which  added  to  the  excitement. 

CITIZENS  ASK  ITS  DISBANDMENT. 

About  that  time  this  committee  of  citizens  waited  on  Governor  Ames 
one  morninfT  and  represented  the  state  of  things  here,  and  the  great 
danger  of  a  collision  between  the  races,  and  begged  him  to  disband  this 
militia,  as  the  only  means  that  would  preserve  the  peace.  They  com- 
menced a  negotiation  which  ended  in  this  agreement,  and  in  Governor 
Ames  disbanding  the  militia. 

Mr.  John  Eobinson,  Mr.  Joshua  Green,  and  Col.  J.  Z.  George,  Mr.  E. 
Bicbardson,  General  T.  J.  Wharton,  and  several  other  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  recollect,  among  the  best  and  most  respectable 
citizens  of  this  town,  composed  the  committee.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  transpired  at  that  interview  T 

INTERVIEW  WITH  GOVEENOB  AMES. 

Q.  You  mean  the  interview  between  them  and  the  governor? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  have  no  objection. — A.  Perhaps  I  may  state  how  the  interview 
was  arranged,  though  that  probably  is  immaterial — ^how  it  came  about. 
1  believe  the  subject  was  opened  by  Colonel  George,  who  stated  to  the 
governor  what  he  thought  was  the  condition  of  things  here — the  condi- 
tion of  public  sentiments,  and  the  condition  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
that  Governor  Ames's  military  movements — his  calling  out  the  militia, 
his  arming  the  colored  militia,  the  marching  of  CaldwelPs  company 
through  the  county  with  their  bayonets  fixed  and  drums  beating,  and 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  the  report  of  this  proposed  invasion  of 
Yazoo  County  by  militia  companies  with  all  the  insignia  of  war — had 
produced  an  intense  state  of  indignation  among  the  white  people ;  that 
Governor  Ames's  motives  were  regarded — that  his  object  was  regarded 
— as  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  political  purposes;  that  that  was 
the  general  idea;  that  his  administration  was  distrusted  by  the  white 
people  here. 

He  used  this  expression :  that  the  people  in  this  country  did  not 
nnderstaud  this  thing  of  flourishing  bayonets  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued  he  believed  it  would 
result  in  a  collision  between  the  races.  He  gave  Governor  Ames  the 
assurance  for  himself,  and  the  other  gentlemen  that  waited  on  the 
governor,  that  they  desired  anything  rather  than  so  deplorable  a 
thing  as  a  conflict  of  races  here;  that  the  best  way  of  solving 
the  diflSculty  was  for  Governor  Ames  to  disband  his  militia,  and  take 
the  pledges  of  the  best  and  most  law-abiding  white  gentlemen  of  this 
<K>aotry,  that  the  peace  of  the  country  would  be  maintained,  and  the 
laws  respected.  These  sentiments  in  different  phrases  were  expressed 
"by  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Governor  Ames  asked  what  was  desired ;  and  it  was  suggested  to  him 
^bat  he  should  disband  this  militia,  and  that  the  white  people,  if  that 
^was  done,  if  he  would  cease  to  operate  the  militia  through  the  country, 
^wonld  give  him  any  assurance  that  they  did  not  desire  a  state  of  war 
Hiere,  or  a  conflict  of  races. 

He  then  proposed  to  disband  the  militia  with  their  arms  in  their  hand"^; 
«nd  the  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Richardson  that  that  would  not 
j>robably  help  the  difficulty. 

Thereupon  an  adjustment  was  arranged  as  agreed  upon,  as  published 
u  the  papers;  which  was,  in  brief,  that  the  militia  was  to  be  disbanded 
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and  seut  home,  aud  the  arms  were  to  be  deposited  with  Major  Allen, 
who  was  to  take  charge  of  them  as  the  castodian  desigoated  imme- 
diately by  the  parties. 

Q.  Major  Allen  was  the  United  States  officer  in  command  here!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  agreement  was  subsequent,  as  yon  say,  to  the  Clinton  affairt 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  agreement  was  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  October,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  this  county  in  the  canvass  after  that  date  T — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  been  here  from  about  the  first  of  September  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  not  been  out  of  the  county  since  then. 

NO  FURTHER  DISTURBANCE  APTER  DISBANDMENT  OF  HIUTLL 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  disturbance  in  the  county — any  collisions  t 
— A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  heard  of.  1  believe  this — it  is  a  matter  of  be- 
lief with  nie,  an  opinion — that  all  the  time  from  the  date  of  the  orgaDi- 
zation  of  the  militia  down  to  the  time  it  was  disbanded,  the  white  peo- 
ple dreaded  a  collision  between  the  races.  I  believe  that  the  colored 
people  believed  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  collision,  and  that  tbey 
were  exceedingly  unhappy  about  it;  and,  although  when  the  militia  was 
disbanded  it  might  have  disappointed  some  politicians,  I  think  that 
the  negroes  felt  a  great  deal  better  and  more  at  ease.  I  think  it  was  a 
relief  to  everybody  who  really  wanted  to  see  peace  and  quiet  in  this 
country.    I  am  sure  that  was  my  sensation. 

QUIET  ELECTION  AT  JACKSON. 

Q.  Were  you  here  on  the  day  of  the  election? — A.  I  was  here  in 
Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  vote? — A.  I  voted,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  as  to  peace  and  order?— 
A.  I  saw  no  difficulty,  and  I  heard  of  none.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  blow 
being  struck  that  day,  nor  of  a  fist-fight.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  dis- 
turbance at  all,  or  see  the  exhibition  of  a  weapon. 

Q.  Was  there  a  full  vote  polled  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  tbere 
was  a  full  vote ;  more  than  a  full  vote.  I  think  there  was  probably  an 
unusually  large  vote  polled  here. 

NO  THREATS  AND  NO  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  or  had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  kind,  of  the  intim- 
idation of  anybody  during  the  election,  as  to  their  voting  f — A.  No,  sir; 
1  did  not  see  or  hear  of  anybody  being  intimidated  in  Jackson. 

Q.  Or  of  violence  practiced  or  threatened  toward  them  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  hear  of  a  threat.  I  will  state  this,  that  1  asked  a  good  many 
colored  men  to  vote  my  way,  aud  they  refused,  aud  refused  very  inde- 
pendently, and  went  on  and  voted  their  own  way,  I  presume.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  asked  three  or  four  to  vote  my  way,  and  they  assented 
to  it. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  a  good  deal  of  dissension  in  the  republican  party 
in  regard  to  their  candidates  and  the  policy  of  their  party!— A.  I 
heard  there  was ;  yes,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disaffection  ifl 
the  republican  party,  I  believe,  during  the  whole  canvass. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  other  political  meetings  during  the  can- 
vass than  in  this  county  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  out  of  Hinds  Coaoty 
during  the  canvass. 

Q.  Since  the  election,  what  has  been  the  condition  of  the  commnnity 
as  to  peace  and  good  order  T — A.  I  expect  it  would  compare  favorably 
with  most  any  community  in  the  country,  North  or  South. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  or  seen  anything  whatever  of  intimidation  ot 
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violence  in  this  commnnity  since  the  election  took  placet — A.  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Did  a  number  of  colored  people  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in  this 
coanty  at  the  last  election  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  concluded  that  they  did  ; 
the  majority  indicated  that.  I  spoke  of  several  that  I  asked  to  vote 
the  ticket,  who  voted  with  me. 

MTLITABY  RECORD   AND  POLITICS  OP  THE  WITNESS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T — A.  I  am  thirty-two. 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  did  you  take  In  the  recent  civil  war  ? — A,  1 
was  in  the  army  on  the  confederate  side. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  were  you  in  the  army  T — A.  I  went  into  the 
army  early  in  the  year  the  war  commenced,  and  remained  in  the  army 
until  the  surrender  of  our  army  in  this  department. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong,  if  any  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am 
a  democrat. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  attached  to  that  party  ? — A.  Since  I  have 
been  a  voter.  I  belonged  to  no  party  before  the  war,  and,  of  course,  I 
belonged  to  none  during  the  war.  Since  the  war,  I  have  not  been  classed 
except  as  a  democrat. 

Q.  Where  have  you  classed  yourself? — A.  I  have  classed  myself  as  a 
democrat. 

Q.  Where  does  your  father  reside  ? — A.  In  Jackson. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  does  he  belong  I — A.  He  was  a  whig  in 
antebellum  times.  Since  the  war,  he  has  cooperated  with  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  MISSISSIPPI— HOW   COMPOSED. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  member  of  that  party,  as  you  understand  it  I — A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  democratic  party  in  Mississippi  I  may  say,  Senator,  has 
been  composed  of  the  oldliue  whigs  and  democrats  alike ;  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  has  been  composed,  exclusively  almost,  here  of  white  men  ; 
and  before  last  fall  the  bulk  of  the  republican  party  had  been  composed 
of  the  other  race. 

FIRST   NEWS  OF    CLINTON    RIOT. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  first  hear  of  this  Clinton  difficulty  t — A.  la 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  .the  difficulty  occurred. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  mayor  ? — A. 
No ;  I  first  heard  of  it  from  Mr.  Marion  Smith,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
called  at  my  house  about  my  dinner-hour  that  day.  I  then  went  to 
town,  and  afterward  received  a  dispatch. 

HOW  HIS   COMPANY  WAS  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  How  was  this  company  got  together  that  accompanied  you  to 
Clinton  f — A.  Well,  I  stated  this  in  the  telegraph  office :  I  said  that 
these  people  needed  assistance  down  there ;  they  ought  to  have  it,  and 
that  I  proposed  to  go  to  Clinton,  and  that  others  ought  to  go.  There 
was  quite  a  party  there  who  said  they  would  go,  and  others  fell  in  and 
joined ;  and  we  agreed  to  meet  down  here,  which  we  did  late  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  VVhat  organization,  if  any,  did  you  have  here! — A.  We  effected 
an  organization  here  that  evening,  just  before  we  got  on  the  cars.  It 
was  effected,  I  think,  in  this  way  by  young  Mr.  Green,  son  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Oreen,  a  banker;  it  was  proposed  by  him  that  1  should  take  charge  of 
that  organization,  or  extemporized  company,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by 
acclamation,  I  believe. 

22  MISS 
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Q.  You  then  were  elected  captain,  as  it  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  may 
style  it  captain. 

KEIPOBTED  AMBUSCADE   OF    NINE  TO  A  DOZEN   NIGOEBS. 

Q.  What  other  officers,  if  any,  were  elected  or  appointed,  or  agreed 
upon  for  the  company! — A.  None  at  all,  sir,  I  believe.    I  designated  one 
or  two  persons  to  assist  me  in  going  down  there  that  night ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  do  that,  sir.    When  I  got  aboard  the  train,  Mr. 
Pine,  the  conductor,  came  to  me  and  said,  ^'Mr.  Johnson,  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  there  is  an  ambuscade  arranged  for  you  at  a  plaoe 
about  two  miles  from  Clinton."    He  says,  ''As  I  came  by  there  I  saw  from 
nine  to  a  dozen  niggers — it  was  a  moonlight  night  or  a  starlight  night— 
I  saw  them  ou  the  bank  of  the  railroad,  by  a  tank,  and  I  saw  their  gans, 
and  I  am  sure  they  were  armed.    I  think  you  ought  to  know  that.''  I 
told  one  or  two  persons  in  the  party — probably  two  or  three.    1  told  the 
conductor  if  that  was  the  case,  we  must  move  down  very  cautiously  to 
Clinton,  and  that  he  must  move  the  train  very  slowly,  and  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  any  obstruction  on  the  track.    After  getting  out,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Jackson,  there  was  a  rifle-shot  flred  at  the  train, 
which  I  was  told  penetrated  the  tank  of  the  engine.    That  tended  to 
cuiidrm  me  that  I  would  probably  meet  with  resistance  going  to  Clinton. 

We  moved  down  slowly  until  we  came  within  about  a  mile  of  this  tank, 
and  I  then  concluded  to  stop  the  train,  and  take  the  men  out  of  the  cars, 
and  place  them  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  and  move  down  on  foot  to 
the  tank  to  see  what  was  there.  I  did  not  want  to  run  the  train  down 
there  and  wreck  it  on  what  I  presumed  would  be  some  obstruction  on  the 
track,  and  probably,  from  information  of  the  engineer,  an  armed  body 
of  negroes  there  to  attack  me.  That  led  to  the  appointing  of  some  per- 
sons to  act  temporarily  as  assistants  in  the  company;  I  designated  two 
gentlemen;  I  forget  now  who  they  were. 

NO  AMBUSCADE  AND  ONLY  ONE  NEGRO. 

Q.  Did  you  find  an  ambuscade  there! — A.  No,  sir.  1  sent  a  few  men 
— two  or  three ;  a  small  party — down  the  railroad  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  men  that  I  had,  and  they  found  that  the  track  was  obstructed, 
as  I  understood,  with  rails  and  logs,  and  ran  one  negro  off,  whom  I  pre- 
sume was  a  picket  of  some  sort  on  guard  there ;  but  I  did  not  fiud  the 
negroes  that  the  conductor  had  reportexi  to  me  were  there.  We  removed 
the  obstruction,  and  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Clinton. 

WENT   DOWN   ON   A   SPECIAL   TRAIN. 

Q.  Did  30U  go  down  on  a  regular  or  a  special  train? — A.  On  a  special 
train,  sent  up. 

Q.  Sent  from  Clinton  here  for  the  puri>ose  of  taking  you  downf^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  receive  notice  that  that  train  would  be  s^iiit 
here  for  you! — A.  I  received  notice  some  time  about  dark,  I  believ^ 
perhaps  some  time  after  dark;  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  prei^^^ 
time.  , 

Q.  How  many  men  accompanied  you  to  Clinton? — A.  About  sixt^' 
believe,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  now ;  perhaps  one  or  two  mC^^^' 
perhaps  one  or  two  less. 

THE    COMPANY   WAS   PREPARED   FOR  BATTLE. 

Q.  Were  they  armed;  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  with  what  we^^^ 
ons! — A.  Many  ot  them  had  shot-guns;  a  few  of  them,  I  suppose-^^ 
can  only  guess  at  it,  I  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  it — ten,  fifle-^^' 
perhaps  twenty— had  army  guns — needle-guns;  one  or  two  had  W^^' 
Chester  rifles,  and  some  had  nothing  but  a  pistol. 
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Q.  Did  yonr  compaoy  have  ammanitioDf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they 
had  some.  I  think  the  men  who  had  the  army  guns  had  two  or  three 
roands,  probably  three  or  four  rounds,  apiece;  I  presume,  though  I  had 
DO  information  on  that  point,  that  the  men  who  had  the  shot-guns  had 
something  to  load  them  with. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  were  prepared  for  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  understood  that.  I  never  would  have  gone  down  with  empty  guns,  of 
course. 

ARRIVAL   IN   CLINTON. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Clinton  t — A.  Between  10  and  12,  as 
Dear  as  I  can  remember  now. 

Q.  Were  you  met  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  after  you  got  there? — A, 
No,  sir;  I  was  not  met  by  the  mayor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  think  I  saw  him  that  night,  but  I  am  not 
perfectly  sure  whether  I  saw  him  that  night  or  not  I  am  sure  I  saw 
him  that  night  or  early  next  morning  before  I  left. 

CLINTON  NEVER  HAD  BEEN  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  found  large  numbers  of  negroes 
there,  whether  they  were  armed,  or  what  hostile  demonstrations,  if  any, 
they  made. — A.  I  found  no  large  number  of  negroes  in  Clinton.  The 
town  of  Clinton  is  a  little  village,  and  I  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
white  people,  and  the  negroes  bad  never  had  possession  of  the  town. 
The  riot  or  affray  occurred  probably  a  mile  from  Clinton. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  negroes  did  you  see  in  Clinton  T — A.  I  only 
saw  a  few  in  Clinton  ;  I  presume  the  negroes  who  live  there.  I  saw  none 
of  the  country  negroes  in  Clinton,  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  them  were 
there. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  those  negroes  you  saw  there  were  armed 
or  not. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  armed  in  Clinton. 

Q.  What  white  men-:-!  do  not  mean  what  residents  of  the  town,  but 
state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  other  armed  companies,  besides 
your  own  there. — A.  There  were. 

Q.  Where  were  they  from,  and  how  many  were  there  ! — A.  I  can  only 
approximate  that:  there  were  two  companies  from  Vicksburgh ;  I  don't 
^now  how  many  men  were  in  each  of  these  companies ;  I  presume  there 
were  40  or  50  in  each  company. 

Q.  State  whether  they  arrived  there  before  you. — A.  There  were  some 
there ;  whether  there  was  any  other  organization — now  1  am  speaking 
of  the  Vicksburgh  companies — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  impromptu 
organization  like  my  own  or  not ;  I  presume  that  tbey  were.  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  that,  however.  There  were  other  men  who  were  not  from 
Vicksburgh  and  not  from  Jackson,  but  whether  they  werecomingin  singly 
in  twos  or  threes,  or  whether  they  had  perfected  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion or  not,  I  am  not  sure. 

THREE  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED    ARMED  WHITE  MEN  IN  CLINTON. 

Q.  About  how  many,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate  the  number,  of 
armed  white  men  were  in  Clinton  that  night! — A.  I  do  not  think  1  saw 
more  than  one  hundred,  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty,  that  night; 
they  were  dispersed  throughout  the  town  though,  and  it  was  said  that 
there  were  between  three  and  five  hundred.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
had  any  correct  estimate  of  how  many  there  were  there.  There  was  a 
goodly  number  there,  however;  an  abundant  number  to  take  care  of  the 
place  and  all  the  white  people  there  undoubtedly.  I  think  there  was  a 
pretty  strong  force  at  Clinton ;  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  five 
hundired  I  should  say. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  place  pickets  aboat  aroaDd  the  towD  ? — A.  I  did  not,  but 
I  understood  that  there  were  patrols  that  night ;  in  other  words,  there 
were  men  on  guard  in  Clinton  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  any  armed  negroes  from  the  country  at- 
tempted to  enter  Clinton  that  night  or  not  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
did  not 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  fighting  or  disturbance— 
I  think  those  were  the  words  you  used — in  town  that  night  after  yoa 
arrived  there  ? — A.  None,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

ONE  DEAD  NEGRO  SEEN. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  next  morning  before  you  came  away; 
were  there  any  negroes  killed  T  I  don't  ask  you  whether  you  have  personal 
knowledge  of  it  or  not,  but  whether,  from  information  or  otherwise, 
there  were  negroes  killed  the  next  morning;  and,  if  so,  how  many  and  by 
whom  killed,  as  you  understand  it. — A.  I  am  going  to  answer  that 
question  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  at  Clinton  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge,  nor  was  1  informed  when  I  left  Clinton,  that  any  negroes  had 
been  killed  that  morning,  except  that  I  saw  the  dead  body  of  one  negro; 
but  when  he  was  killed,  or  how,  and  by  whom,  I  don't  know.  I  have 
never  been  told. 

Q.  You  made  no  inquiry  as  to  how  it  happened  ? — A.  I  did  not  ask 
who  killed  him.  It  was  just  as  I  was  leaving  town.  I  saw  him  in  the 
street ;  he  was  near  a  little  market  there. 

Q.  Did  any  one  appear  to  have  charge  of  his  body,  or  was  he  jast  lying 
there  dead  f — A.  He  was  just  lying  there  drad;  it  was  early  in  the 
morning.  I  believe  I  did  ask  the  question — it  would  have  been  a  natu- 
ral one — how  that  negro  was  killed  ^  and  I  asked  it  of  my  own  men,  aod 
they  replied  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  they  presumed 
that  he  had  been  killed  that  night ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was 
killed  by  white  men. 

SEVEN  OB  EIGHT  NEGEOES  KILLED  NEXT  MORNING. 

Q,  Did  you  afterward  ascertain,  or  were  you  afterward  informed!— 
A.  Now  I  will  answer  that  other  part.  When  I  went  to  Clinton  to  make 
this  inquiry,  I  asked  everybody  that  I  thought  could  tell  me  how  many 
negroes  were  killed  the  next  morning;  and  I  stated  in  my  report  t« 
Colonel  George  that  I  inferred  that  there  were  about  seven  or  ei^ht 
negroes  killed  the  next  morning;  that  is,  in  Clinton  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clinton.  I  know  this ;  that  there  were  all  sorts  of  reports  about  the 
number,  and  the  reports  among  the  negroes  in  circulation  was  that 
that  number  was  very  large. 

Q.  But  from  the  best  information  you  could  get  there,  there  were  six 
or  seven  f — A.  There  were  six  or  seven,  and  I  cannot  say  how  many  more 
were  killed.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that.  I  mean  to  say,  I  ^^ 
not  undertake  to  say  how  many  I  might  have  heard  of  being  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  from  your  inquiries,  with  any  certainty  what- 
ever, as  to  whom  they  were  killed  by? — A.  I  might  have  saved  you  the 
question.  They  were  killed  by  white  men,  you  know.  The  negroes  that 
were  killed  were  killed  by  white  men ;  they  were  not  killed  by  negroes. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  done  by  white  men  from  this  city  or  from 
Vicksburgh. — A.  The  men  from  Jackson  came  back  with  me.  Somep' 
the  killing  was  attributed  to  the  Vicksburgh  men.  Whether  they  did 
it  or  not  I  did  not  know ;  neither  did  I  have  any  information  that  would 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  they  did  it,  or  how  much  ot  it  they  did. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  only  armed  men  that  were  there  wereyo^r 
company  and  the  two  companies  from  Vicksburgh  ? — ^A.  And  those  other 
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persoDS  fix)m  the  country  who  were  there.  There  were  a  good  mauy 
Ironi  the  sorroundiDg  country.  I  think  some  came  from  as  far  as  New- 
ton, the  lower  pait  of  the  county.  All  the  men  who  were  there  were 
armed  in  one  way  or  the  other,  either  well  or  imperfectly  armed. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  names  of  any  of  the  negroes  that  were  killed  the 
next  morning  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  don't  think  1  could  give  you 
the  name  of  a  negro  that  was  killed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  that  a  very  old  negro  was  killed?^  A.  I  heard 
by  report  that  an  old  negro  had  been  killed,  but  his  name  I  never  learned ; 
or,  if  I  did,  I  have  forgotten  it;  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a 
fact  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  where  he  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir  ]  not  the  pre- 
cise place. 

Q.  Where  were  those  negroes  generally  killed  T — A.  It  was  reported 
generally  that  they  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton,  out  in  the 
country.  I  don't  know  but  of  one  negro  that  was  killed  in  Clinton,  and 
1  presume  he  was  killed  by  white  men. 

SAW  A  MAN  SHOOT  AT  A  NEGRO. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  men  that  attempted  to  shoot  negroes  or  kill 
negroes  when  you  were  there  T  Didn't  you,  in  fact,  interfere  to  prevent 
it  yourself? — A.  Now  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  the  only  thing  I  saw  in  the  shape 
of  a  demonstration  of  violence  at  all — and  I  am  glad  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that — was  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  going  down  to 
the  depot  to  try  to  get  on  the  train  which  left  me,  and  which  had  carried 
off  nearly  all  my  men.  I  saw  a  man  some  distance  from  me  shoot 
at  a  negro.  The  negro  ran  off.  One  or  two  more  shots  were  fired  at 
him,  and  I  called  on  the  men  not  to  shoot  any  more ;  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  the  negro  he  was  running  across  the  field. 

Q.  Was  that  negro  armed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  mauy  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  Several,  sir.  I  did  not  count 
them.  I  did  not  know  who  the  negro  was,  or  who  the  white  men  were. 
They  were  some  distance  off. 

Q.  Were  they  fired  by  your  men  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  were  fired  by  white  menT — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  distance,  proba- 
bly one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  the  man  whom  I 
saw  shoot  at  this  negro  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  never  learned  his  name, 
and  did  not  ask. 

Q.  What  was  the  negro  doing  at  the  time? — A.  Was  not  doing  any- 
thing. The  first  shot  I  did  not  see  the  negro,  and  then  I  looked  and 
saw  the  negro  running,  and  this  white  man  firing  at  him  and  several 
others.    It  was  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  negroes  around  town  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not.  I  think  that  was  the  only  negro  I  saw  that  morning.  Perhaps 
there  was  one  about  the  depot,  but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that  now. 
My  recollection  is  that  I  saw  another  one  about  the  depot,  who  was 
probably  employed  there  for  some  pui^pose  or  in  some  capacity. 

NOT  SAFE  FOR  NEGROES  TO  APPEAR  IN  THE  STREET. 

Q*  Was  it  not  understood  that  it  was  not  safe  for  negroes  to  appear 
in  the  street  that  morning?  Did  you  not  understand  it  so  yourself? — 
A.  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  was  safe  for  them. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  people  there  were  very  much  excited, 
and  very  much  inflamed  at  what  they  called,  and  what  they  regarded 
then,  as  an  unjustifiable  killing  and  mutilation  of  those  white  men  the 
evening  before. 
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THREE  WHITE  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  killed  the  eveniDg  before,  according  to 
the  best  information  yon  have  t— A.  There  was  young  Sivley  was  one, 
Thompson  was  two,  and  Chilton  was  three. 

Q.  Any  others  T — A.  I  don't  call  to  mind  any  other  white  men. 

NTJMBEB    OF    NEGROES  KILLED. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  killed  the  day  before  ?— A.  There  were 
several,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  I  presnme  there  was  three  or  four,  perhaps  as 
mauy  as  five ;  that  pamphlet,  I  believe,  contains  the  number  of  negroes 
that  was  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  made  that  statement  to  Colonel 
George  or  not  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did,  sir ;  but  it  will  show  for 
itself. 

STAY  OP  THE  VICKSBURGH  ARMED  MEN  IN   CLINTON. 

Q.  From  the  best  information  you  have,  Mr.  Johnston,  how  long  did 
those  armed  men  from  Vicksburgh  and  from  the  adjoining  country  re- 
main in  Clintou  ? — A.  I  think  nearly  all  returned  that  day,  sir ;  though 
possibly  they  may  have  remained  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Have  jou  any  information  on  that  subject  ? — A.  1  have  been  told 
that  they  did  remain,  but  the  most  of  the  men  returned  on  Sunday.  I 
have  been  told — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  perfectly  reliable  or  not — that 
several  men  who  came  from  Vicksburgh  remained  in  Clinton  probahly 
a  day  longer  than  Sunday — a  few,  I  presume,  only. 

THEY  KILL  NEGROES  ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  the  effect  that  any  of  those  men 
raided  around  through  the  country  shooting  negroes! — A.  That  is  what 
I  have  spoken  of,  on  Sunday  morning.  I  have  no  information,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  after  Sunday  there  was  any  raiding  or 
shooting  or  killing  at  all.  The  killing  of  negroes  Sunday  morning  was 
all  the  killing  that  I  have  been  informed  of  or  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  letter  to  General  George,  you  say,  "  During 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  negroes, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  leaders  in  the  affray,  were  killed  by  the 
Whites,  who  were  indignant  at  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  their  white 
friends." 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  testimony  to  show  this? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dotft 
know  the  names  of  those  negroes. 

NO  TESTIMONY  TO  SHOW  THEY  WERE  LEADERS. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  testimony  to  show  that  they  were  leaders  in  t1ae 
affray  T — ^A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  supposed  that  they  were  leaders  in  the  affray  ^'^ 
A.  I  did  not  carry  that  into  the  examination  I  made,  but  it  was  m^^^ 
the  opinion  of  persons  there.  ^ 

Q.  What  did  you  derive  that  opinion  from ;  whether  or  not  you  t^^. 
any  testimony  showing  that  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  into  any  inV^ 
tigation  of  that  question,  as  to  the  motives  that  led  to  the  killin^^^ 
those  negroes;  but,  from  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  1  came  to  the  inf^^ 
ence  that  it  was  the  indignation ^^ 

Q.  You  came  to  that  inference  without  any  testimony  T — A.  No,  s^^^ 
I  did  not  attempt  anything  of  that  kind.  I  asked  persons  there ;  r^ 
instance,  some  suggestions  were  made  to  me;  I  could  not  of  course  inqu^^ 
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into  everything  I  heard  aboat,  but  I  asked  several  persons  how  many 
negroes  were  killed.  I  asked  Lewis,  and  he  ^aid  he  had  heard  of  some 
seven  or  eight  or  nine.  The  supposition  was  that  they  were  killed  by 
white  men  who  were  indignant  at  the'  killing  of  those  white  men  the 
day  before,  and  it  was  mere  matter  of  inference  to  me  that  the  negroes 
who  were  killed  were  supposed  to  be  implicated,  and  not  that  innocent 
negi-oes  shoald  have  been  killed. 

Q.  You  heard  that  one  very  aged  negro  was  killed  t — A.  I  say  that 
I  beard  that  report ;  whether  it  was  true  or  no,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  a  leader  in  the  affray  that  took  place 
the  day  before  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  the  negro  whom  yon  saw  dead  on  the  street  was 
a  leader  in  the  affray  the  day  before  f— A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  the  negro  whom  you  saw  several  white  men  fire 
at  was  a  leader  in  the  affray  the  day  before  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  negroes  that  was  killed  did  you  understand  was  a 
leader  the  day  before? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  did 
not  go  into  a  special  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  negroes  were  leaders, 
or  whether  they  were  leaders  who  were  killed,  but  that  was  more  my 
own  inference  than  anything  else. 

BEPOBTS  BEFORE  GOING  TO  CLINTON. 

Q.  Before  you  started  from  Jackson  for  Clinton  on  that  evening,  did 
yoa  see  and  converse  with  any  persons  who  were  at  Clinton  during  the 
affray  and  had  returned  to  Jackson  T — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Estell  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind ;  I  don't 
remember  of  seeing  Estell  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  he  not  state  to  yon  and  your  company  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity of  your  going  down  there  at  all ;  that  there  were  no  negroes 
there,  or  language  to  that  effect  t — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  left,  had  you  any  information  that  the  negroes 
had  fled  from  the  town  of  Clinton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had ;  I  told  you  how  I 
got  that  information.  You  asked  me  just  now  if  I  had  conversed  with 
&ny  eye-witness  before  leaving  Jackson.  I  did  not  remember  to  have 
conversed  with  any  eye-witness,  but  I  was  either  told  in  one  of  those 
dispatches,  or  I  learned  it  from  some  gentleman  who  came  on  the  regu- 
lar train  that  evening  from  Clinton  after  the  fighting  had  ceased,  that 
the  negroes  had  all  left  Clinton  in  the  direction  of  Campbell's  place, 
which  is  toward  Edward's  Depot,  and  that  the  white  people  were  then 
in  pos^session  of  the  town.  I  remember  in  one  of  those  dispatches — which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  point  of  apprehension  to  the  people  of  Clinton, 
the  mayor  stated  that  they  apprehended  an  attack :  that  the  negroes 
woald  mass  and  attack  the  city.    I  think  that  was  tne  fear,  sir. 

NOT  A  DOZEN  NEGROES  IN  CLINTON. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  many  of  the  negroes  from  Clinton 
[>r  that  vicinity  assembled  in  Jackson  soon  after  the  Clinton  affray ; 
«irbether  they  came  in  here  in  large  numbers  or  not. — A.  There  were  a 
good  many  negroes  in  Jackson  after  that  from  the  country.  How  many 
[same  from  Clinton  I  cannot  inform  you.  Clinton  is  a  pretty  small  place, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  a  dozen  negroes  in  Clinton.  It  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  village,  and  many  of  the  persons  residing  there  are  very 
poor,  and  have  very  few  servants,  and  many  of  them  none.  I  think 
there  were  some  Clinton  negroes  in  Jackson. 
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WHAT  BEFUGEE  NEGROES  REPORTED. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  the  Degrees  who  came  to  Jackson  immediately 
alter  that  affray  why  they  camahere  and  left  their  homes  on  the  plai 
tatious  where  they  had  been  at  work? — A.  It  was  said  that  they 
appi  eheusive  of  some  harm  to  them  from  the  white  people. 

Q.  You  understood  that  to  be  the  reason  of  their  comiugf — A.  Tha  .^^at 
was  given  as  the  reason  why  they  came.  Now,  as  to  what  was  actually  M  Ily 
operating  on  their  minds,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say;  but  that  was  th^^^ffte 
reason  they  gave,  and  the  reason  their  political  friends  gave,  as  to  thei: 
coming  into  Jackson. 

Q.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  first  proposed  to  you  to  go  to  Clintoi 
and  investigate  this  matter?— A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.    I  don't 
member,  indeed,  how  it  came  about. 

INVESTIGATED  FOR  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  COM 

MITTEE. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  as  to  when  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  you,  and  by  whom  ? — A.  I  said  I  went  down  at  the  instance  ol 
Colonel  George ;  but  whether  I  mentioned  it  to  him  first,  or  whether  h 
mentioned  it  to  me  first,  I  am  not  positive,  but  my  recollection  is  tha 
Colonel  George  one  day  said  to  me — I  tbink  a  short  time  afterward— 
think  it  was  at  his  suggestion — I  think  he  opened  the  subject  and  tol 
me  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  down  there  and  gei 
a  statement  up  about  that  affair. 

Q.  That  is  his  statement,  as  near  as  you  can  remember? — A.  Tes,  sir;p:     -; 
and  I  tell  you  why  I  think  he  did  so  was  because  the  republicans 
represented  the  Clinton  riot  as  a  horrible  outrage  on  the  colored 
pie.  

Q.  What  instructions,  if  any,  did  General  George  give  you  in  rftgarc -j 

to  making  that  investigation  ? — A.  None,  except  to  go  there  and  examim 
the  persons  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  write  out  their  statements. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  you  examine  there  in  regard  to  this  thing? 
A.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  number,  sir,  but  the  testimony  of  eac^ 
one  examined  is  in  that  pamphlet. 

THREE  NEGROES  AND  TWENTY  WHITE  MEN  EXAMINED. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  did  you  examine  ? — A.  There  were  several 
negroes  examined,  and  I  presume  they  were  republicans,  [examiaing 
pamphlet ;]  three,  I  think — three  colored  persons. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  examined  ? — A.  The  pamphlet  sha^* 
that  there  were  twenty-three  affidavits  in  all.    It  shows  the  color  of  e^^ 
witness,  whether  white  or  colored,  though  it  is  possible  there  are  s^^^^ 
there  that  are  not  designated.    Some  of  these  statements  contained  ^ 
this  i)amphlet  were  not  made  before  me.    The  statements  of  RsLum  ^ 
Wharton,  jr.,  and  Jesse  Wharton  were  handed  to  me  by  their  ud  ^?1 
GeiieraV  Wharton,  in  Jackson.    And  other  statements  contained  in  ^^ug 
pamphlet  were  taken  by  either  Judge  Cabinis  or  Mr.  Shelton.    All    ^'^^ 
statements  or  affidavits  contained  in  this  pamphlet  were  not  takei^^  ^# 
Clinton,  though  most  of  them  were.    For  instance,  the  statements     I 
the  two  Messrs.  Wharton  were  handed  to  me,  as  I  have  already  stat  "^' 


think,  however,  it  was  handed  to  me.  The  affidavits  of  S.  S.  Hubba.^^' 
C.  W.  Grafton,  and  J.  W.  Lowry  purport  to  have  been  made  before  J.  "^* 
Covington.    The  joint  affidavit  was  sent  to  me  by  some  person  hving^  ^ 
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BaymoDd,  whose  Dame  I  caoDOt  now  recall.  AccordiDg  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  all  of  the  affidavits  were  taken  at  Glintou,  by  either 
Jadge  Cabinis,  Mr.  Shelton,  or  myself,  ^cept  those  that  I  have  specific- 
ally designated  as  being  taken  elsewaere.  The  pamphlet  shows  that 
there  are  three  statements  of  colored  men,  and  the  name  of  J.  W.  Lowry 
is  followed  by  the  abbreviation  "  Rep.,''  by  which  I  inter  was  intended 
to  designate  his  politics  as  republican. 

Q.  Then  yoa  state  from  an  examination  of  the  pamphlet  that  there 
are  twenty-three  affidavits,  three  of  them  made  by  colored  men,  and  one 
made  by  a  white  republican,  as  you  suppose? — A.  As  I  presume ;  I  do 
Dot  know  whether  he  is  white  or  colored;  there  is  nothing  there  to 
show  it. 

NINETEEN   DEMOGBATS  AMONG  THEM. 

Q.  And  what  were  the  politics  of  the  other  nineteen,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — A.  I  judge  them  to  be  democrats ;  as  far  as  I  know  I  don't  pre- 
sume there  is  a  republican  among  them ;  if  there  is,  1  did  not  know  it 
then  nor  now. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you  in  making  this  examination? — A.  Judge  Cabi- 
niB  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Shelton. 

ALL    DEMOCRATS  WHO  INVESTIGATED. 

Q.  What  was  their  politics  T — A.  Mr.  S.  M.  Shelton  is  a  democrat  y 
Judge  E.  W.  Cabinis  I  have  always  classed  and  regarded  as  republican 
since  1  have  known  him.  Last  fall  he  acted  with  the  democratic  party, 
but  whether  he  called  himself  a  democrat,  or  only  operated  with  them, 
as  I  think  a  good  many  other  republicans  did  here — ^well,  several  others 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Gabinis  acting  with  the  democratic  party  at  that  time 
that  he  was  assisting  you  in  making  this  examination  t — ^A.  I  believe 
that  he  and  I  were  in  full  political  accord  in  that  campaign,  at  all  events 
for  the  purposes  of  that  campaign^  he  had  always  been  a  republican 
before  that. 

Q.  Which  wing  of  the  republican  party  did  you  recognize  him  as  be- 
longing to  t — A.  I  understand  that  he  has  been  rather  classed  as  a  home 
republican,  in  contradiction  to  a  carpetbag  republican,  I  think i  there 
has  been  more  or  less  feeling  between  them. 

Q.  Sometimes  designated  as  Alcorn  republicans,  are  they  not  t — A. 
They  are  sometimes  called  that  way^  whether  that  would  be  a  correct 
classification  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  the  two  classifications  are  co- 
extensive with  each  other,  embracing  the  same  men,  I  do  not  know. 

NO  OFFICIAL  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  THE    INVESTIGATION. 

Q.  You  had  no  official  authority  to  make  this  investigation? — A. 
^one  in  the  world,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  and  I  said  to  everybody 
who  came  before  me  that  I  had  not  any  official  authority. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  as  a  lawyer  whether  perjury  could  be  predicated  on 
^nj  of  those  affidavits  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  could,  sir ;  that  is  my 
legal  opinion. 

NO  PEEJUBY  BY  VOLUNTABY  AFFIDAVITS. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  statute  in  this  State  that  makes  it  perjury  where  a 
party  makes  a  voluntary  affidavit  and  subscribes  to  it  f — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  statute  just  now,  sir ;  but  in  making  the  affidavits  I 
attached  the  same  moral  importance  to  the  sanction  of  that  oath  as  if 
that  was  the  case.  , 
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JUDGE    SWANN  NOT  EXAMINED. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  are  acquainted,  I  be1f)Bve,  with  Judge  Swaaa  T — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
I  have  known  him  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  regard  him  as  a 
man  of  excellent  character.    I  have  known  him  long  and  well. 

Q.  Didn't  you  at  the  time  you  made  this  examination  at  Clinton  know 
that  Judge  Swann  was  present  and  noticed  at  least  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
turbance f — A.  I  know  Judge  Swann  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  made  the  speech  there,  didn't  he  t — A.  Yes,  sip.  I  was 
not  advised,  though,  as  to  whether  Judge  Swann  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  origin  of  this  difficulty. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  before  you  made  this  examination  t — A.  No, sir: 
I  did  not.    I  did  not  have  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  make  an  affidavit  t — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I 
did  not  ask  anybody  to  make  an  affidavit. 

witness's   PUBPOSE  and  hope  in  making  the  INVESTIGATION. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  understand  that  that  pamphlet  was  to 
be  used  when  you  were  making  the  examination  t — A.  In  exoneration 
of  the  white  people  of  Clinton. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  white  people,  the  democratic  party  or 
not  T — A.  It  is  only  calling  the  thing  by  two  different  names }  the  white 
people  there  were  democrats,  and  the  democrats  were  white  people.  I 
mean  the  white  persons  who  participated  in  that  affray.  I  went  to  Clin- 
ton with  the  hope  that  the  investigation  would  show  that  they  did  not 
produce  that  conflict,  and  I  think  my  anticipations  were  fully  realized; 
but  I  went  there  without  knowing. 

Q.  You  made  the  examination  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
democratic  State  central  committee  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  your  report  to  him  T — A.  I  did ;  I  addressed  him 
that  letter  on  my  return. 

Q.  And  delivered  either  actually  or  theoretically  your  report  to  himf— 
A.  Handed  it  to  him  in  person,  with  this  letter. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  understood  it  was  to  be  used  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  campaign  f — A.  Colonel  George  did  not  tell  me  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  it  when  it  came  back.    He  asked  me  to  go 
there  and  clear  up  this  thing — investigate  it.    When  1  handed  him  th^ 
papers,  I  had  one  or  two  conversations  with  him — no  set  appointmen 
tor  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter,  because  I  saw  him  Irequentl 
during  the  canvass;  but  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  as  to  whether  h 
would  publish  it  or  not,  and  he  finally  concluded  to  publish  it,  becau 
he  thought  it  was  a  complete  exoneration  of  the  white  people  who  pa 
ticipated  in  that  riot. 

I  do  not  know — I  reckon  you  want  to  get  from  me  an  opinion  or  i 
pression  hypothetically  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  if  it  it  had  turnes^d 
out  to  be  unfavorable.  I  am  not  advised  of  what  would  have  been  donz^e 
under  those  circumstances ;  but  I  would  have  delivered  the  statemevnt 
to  Colonel  George,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought  prop*^ 
and  fair,  and  le^  him  to  decide ;  but  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  dwelt^  ^^ 
my  own  mind  upon  the  idea  or  inquiry  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  wi'^^ 
it  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  little  untavorable  to  us. 

HOVe  WITNESSES  GAME  TO  TESTIFY. 

Q.  Was  it  your  intention  not  to  take  the  testimony  of  any  exc^P^ 
those  who  voluntarily  and  without  solicitation  on  your  part,  or  the  p^^^ 
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of  yoar  associates,  appeared  before  you  ?  How  did  they  happen  to  make 
affidavits f— A.  They  happened  to  do  it  in  this  way:  I  went  down  to 
Clinton  and  saw  Jadge  Oabinis,  and  ^  met  Mr.  Sheiton  there  the  day 
that  I  went  down.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  day  it  was.  I  think 
before  I  went  to  Clinton,  Colonel  George  had  made  the  same  request  of 
Mr.  Sheiton,  and  doubtless  he  had  made  the  sau^e  request  of  Judge 
Cabinis.  Those  gentlemen  were  advised  that  we  were  going  to  inquire 
into  that  matter,  and  so  when  I  went  down  there  I  presume  they  had 
suggested  it  to  persons  that  they  thought  would  know  something  about 
this  matter,  and  several  gentlemen  appeared  before  me,  and  I  presume 
they  suggested  it  to  others.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  gentlemen 
who  came  before  me  to  testify  were  asked  to  come  or  solicited  to  come, 
or  simply  informed  of  the  fact  that  I  want^  to  find  out  about  that 
Clinton  business,  with  the  other  gentlemen  with  me. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  who  appeared  before  you  appeared  at 
the  request,  or  solicitation,  or  suggestion ,  or  advice  of  those  two  gen  tlemen, 
who  were  associated  with  you  or  any  other  persons  who  accord  with  them 
politically  f — ^A.  I  suppose  this :  that  all  the  persons  who  came  before 
me  certainly  came  volunterily  ;  I  had  no  legal  authority  to  force  them  to 
come,  and  no  force  was  attempted  to  be  used,  or  dreamed  of  being  used. 
It  is  a  matter  of  inference  with  me.  They  were  either  requested  by  the 
two  other  gentlemen,  or  by  gentlemen  there,  who  were  advised  that  we 
wanted  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing;  or  else  they  simply  came  on 
learning  that  we  desired  to  make  this  investigation. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  those  who  appeared  before  you  and  your 
associates  at  that  examination,  know  what  your  and  your  associates' 
political  opinions  weref — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  they  all  did;  I  do  not 
entertain  a  doubt  of  that. 

WHY  HE  Dm  NOT  GALL  AS  MANY   BEPUBLIOANS  AS  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  If  it  was  your  object  to  arrive  at  a*  true  statement  of  that  diffi- 
culty, please  explain  why  you  did  not  call  as  many  republicans  as  demo- 
crats to  testify! — A.  Well,  sir;  I  can  probably  answer  that  by  saying 
that  most  of  these  men  who  testified  there  were  known  to  me  personally ; 
I  confided  in  them  fully,  and  I  regarded  their  testimony  as  sufficient  to 
satisfy  my  mind  on  those  points.  Several  witnesses  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally  were  eye-witnesses,  and  knew  as  much  personally  as  any  one  else 
on  the  ground  could  have  known. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  call  the  repulicans  because  you  did  not  have  any 
confidence  in  any  statement  that  they  might  makef — A.  Ko,  sir;  not 
necessarily.  I  do  not  think  my  idea  would  legitimately  resolve  itself  in 
that.  I  took  the  testimony  of  three  colored  men,  whom  I  presume  were 
republicans ;  I  don't  know,  but  my  general  recollection  of  that  matter 
now  is  that  they  were  in  conflict  with  the  white  men.  If  I  had  exam- 
ined every  colored  man  on  the  ground  I  would  not  have  finished  in  a 
year ;  but  after  taking  the  testimony  that  actually  was  taken,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  had  reached  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  any  further  f — ^A.  No,  I  did 
not ;  not  that  I  did  not  believe  a  man  on  oath  because  he  was  a  repub- 
lican. Many  of  the  white  gentlemen  there  whom  I  know  I  would  have 
relied  upon  their  statement  made  in  that  way,  as  far  as  I  would  have 
relied  upon  their  statements  under  oath ;  and  I  regard  many  of  them  as 
of  the  highest  integrity  of  character. 

BEPUBLIOANS  VTHO  WEBE  PBESENT  AT  CLINTON. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  then  of  the  names  of  any  prominent  republicans 
who  were  present  at  the  Clinton  affray  f — ^A.  I  know  generally  that 
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Charles  Caldwell  and  Eagene  Welborne  were  there,  and  perhaps  a  so^' 
of  Charles  Caldwell,  who  were  generally  considered  leaders,  were  on  tt^^^ 
ground  at  the  time  of  the  affray. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  republicans  who  were  there  ! — A.  *- 

spoke  of  Judge  Swann  just  now.    I  know  he  was  at  Clinton  on  that  da>#S^-?^ 
aud  I  know  that  Captain  Estell  was  there  on  that  day ;  and  Captain  .sr^Vii 
Fisher  was  there.    Those  are  the  only  three  whose  names  I  can  call  t^^V  t^ 
mind. 

THE  COLORED  WITNESSES. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  three  colored  men  whos^^^  «e 
affidavits  you  incorporated  in  that  pamphlet! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  republican  leaders  or  not,  or  regardeci^^^d 
as  such  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir,  indeed. 

.  Q.  Why  did  you  take  their  testimony  in  preference  of  all  other  re- 
publicausf — A.  Simply  because  they  came  there  to  me,  either  volun- 
tarily or  at  the  solicitation  of  some  other  persons,  I  don-t  know  which^ 
and  said  they  were  willing  to  make  a  statement  to  me;  and  I  explains 
to  them  that  I  had  no  official  authority  to  take  their  statement,  and  ifc  :af 
they  chose  to  do  it  I  would  write  down  all  they  had  to  say  about  it.  JKl  I 
did  write  it  down  as  fully  and  fairly  as  I  could. 

Q   This  Mr.  Lowry  you  are  not  acquainted  witht — A.  No,  sir;  that^-^t 
wsis  taken  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  he  is  republicaar:::^!! 
or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  stated  that  "Eep.^was  opposite  hit 
name,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  intended  to  designate  him  as 
republican  ;  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  inference  with  me. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  examination  was  made  was  it  published,  node 
the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  central  committee?—- i 
I  cannot  remember  the  exact  time. 

Q.  About  how  long  ! — A.  I  think,  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
ten  days  it  was  placed  in  the  printer's  hand. 

THE  BEPOBT  GIBCULATED  AS  A  CAMPAIGN  DOCUMENT. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  it  after  it  was  published ;  was  it  circulated  as 
a  campaign  document! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  circulated  as  a  campaign 
document.    It  was  a  fair,  open,  and  above-board  document.    It  sa^^ 
''Published  and  distributed  by  the  democratic  conservative  execut^^^ 
committee." 

I  will  make  an  additional  statement  on  one  point    At  the  inquiry  f  ^^ 
the  origin  of  this  difficulty,  after  taking  the  testimony  of  many  ^^^ 
witnesses — white  gentlemen  whom  I  am  acquainted  with  and  ^^S^^^^^^^ 
gentlemen  of  veracity  and  integrity  of  character — ^I  was  satisfied  in  _^^^^e 
own  mind  that  I  had  arrived  practically  and  fairly  at  the  facts  in  ^^.^u 
case,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  I  did  not  extend  the  examinati^^      X 
any  further,  as  I  would  have  developed  no  new  facts  by  so  doing, 
thought  it  was  impossible  that  they  all  could  have  been  mistaken  as 
the  facts  which  they  stated  they  saw. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA. 

Q.  By  what  authority  were  the  militia  companies  of  which  you  ha" 
spoken  organized  ! — A.  Under  State  statute. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  or  not  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  60 
ernor  Ames,  inviting  citizens  of  the  State  to  organize  in  militia  coi 
panies,  or  something  to  that  effect ! — A.  White  people  ! 

Q.  Citizens  of  Mississippi. — A.  I  don't  remember  such  a  proclamatioi 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  issued,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  jus 
now ;  but  of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  record  and  would  speak  for  itself. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  fact^  coald  not  the  white  people  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  companies  just  as  easily,  as  far  as  any  legal 
question  was  concerned,  as  the  negroes! — A.  The  white  people  could 
have  organized  together,  and  could  have  gone  through  the  ibrm  of 
electing  their  officers,  if  you  mean  that,  by  thus  organizing  themselves; 
they  could  have  become  a  militia  company  by  virtue  of  such  organiza- 
tion ;  but  I  presume  that  it  required  the  acceptance  by  the  governor  of 
a  militia  company  raised  in  that  way  before  it  would  come  to  be  a 
militia  company  under  the  State  law ;  at  least  that  has  been  my  notion 
about  it. 

Q.  How  many  negro  militia  companies  were  organized  and  accepted 
by  the  governor  f — ^A.  There  was  one  in  Jackson,  Tapley's  company; 
one  in  Clinton,  Caldwell's  company ;  one  at  Edwards — the  name  of  the 
captain  is  unknown  to  me;  and  I  believe  a  Brownsville  company. 

Qr  Four  in  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  those  companies,  all  four  of 
them,  were  armed.  I  have  been  told  there  was  another  company  north 
of  Jackson  organized  and  accepted,  but  whether  it  was  armed  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  say.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  now  any  more  companies  but 
those.  I  have  understood  that  there  was  a  white  company  near  Jack- 
son organized  and  tendered  to  the  governor,  which  was  never  accepted ; 
I  know  it  was  never  armed. 

Q.  How  many  white  companies  were  organized  and  accepted  f — A.  I 
only  know  of  two,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  organized  f — A.  One  in  Jackson,  Mr.  Clingban's 
company,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  Edwards^s  Depot  company, 
which  was  armed,  I  presume  a  short  time — a  few  days  before  the  militia 
was  disbanded;  but  during  a  greater  part  of  the  time  of  this  militia 
business,  only  one  white  company  was  in  the  field. 

I  will  state  this,  sir,  and  J  expect  it  will  be  fair  and  proper  for  me  to  do  it, 
as  a  matter  of  public  history,  that  there  was  a  pretty  general  impression 
among  the  white  people  that  the  white  companies  would  not  be  accepted, 
and  the  report  that  this  one  here  had  been  tendered  and  had  not  been 
accepted  strengthened  that  opinion.  1  do  not  state  as  a  fact  that  that 
company  was  tendered  and  refused,  but  that  was  the  general  belief. 

Q.  It  was  generally  believed  by  whom  t — A.  By  white  persons  here ; 
it  was  the  current  opinion  among  white  people.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  negro  sentiment  on  that  subject  was. 

Q.  IJid  you  or  any  other  democrats,  as  far  as  you  know,  ever  apply 
to  the  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  that  white  company  was  a<^epted  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  attempted  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  mere  rumor  of  it  ? — A.  That  is  all ;  that  is  all  J 
am  speaking  of  now,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  ascertained  t — A.  I  could 
have  done  so. 

Q.  You  resided  here  during  that  time! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Colonel  George  is  a  resident  of  this  city,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Barksdale  is  a  resident  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Barksdale, 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  is  a  resident  here,  if  you  mean  that  gentleman. 

THE    PEAGE-TBEATT    COMMITTEE     BEPBESENTED     THE     DEMOOBATIO 

PABTY. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  You  stated  in  regard  to  this  committee  that  negotiated 
a  peace  with  Ames,  that  they  represented  the  white  people  of  the  State : 
now,  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  did  not  represent  the 
democratic  party  only  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 
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Q.  Tbat  is  all  f — A.  It  may  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  a  selfcon- 
stitnted  committee ;  bnt  a  very  lasge  public  meeting  was  held  in  Jack- 
son afterward,  which  ratified  their  action,  and  I  believe  it  was  generally 
approved  in  the  State. 

Q.  Were  they  recognized  as  a  committee  representing  the  democratic 
party  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  called  a  citizen  committee;  I 
think  it  represented  tbe  democratic  party ;  and  if  it  did  represent  the 
white  citizens,  it  did  represent  the  democratic  party. 

ABOUT   THE   STATE  MILITIA  INVADING  A  COUNTY  BY  AUTHORITY  OP 

THE  aOYEBNOB. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  it  was  understood  that  these  companies  were  to  in- 
vade— that  is  the  word  you  used  I  believe — ^Yazoo  County.  Ifow,  so 
far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information,  state  what  militia  com- 
panies were  to  be  sent,  or  wbat  militia  companies  Governor  Ames  tajked 
of  sending,  into  that  county.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  or  not 
this  white  company,  as  well  as  the  colored  companies,  was  going. — A. 
I  never  heard  anything  said  by  anybody  about  sending  a  white  com- 
pany to  Yazoo  City,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  colored  com— 
pany  was  the  one  that  would  be  sent. 

Q.  Was  any  militia  company  in  fact  sent  to  Yazoo  County  f — A.  It 
was  not.    The  governor  promised  in  that  conference  not  to  send  their      y 
to  Yazoo  County. 

WHAT  THE  DEMOCRATS  PROMISED  IN  THE  TREATY. 

Q.  What  did  this  democratic  committee  promise  to  do  on  their  pari 
in  tbat  compact  t — A.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  recollection  now  of  tb< 
printed  agreement.    My  understanding  of  that  was,  that  the  best  se- 
curity — Colonel  George  put  it  in  that  way — that  the  best  security  thj 
Governor  Ames  or  anybody  could  have  for  peace  and  order  in  thif 
country 

Q.  This  State,  you  mean,  I  suppose f — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  State — w 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  best  classes  of  white  people  here,  which  he 
thought  was  in  the  direction  of  law  and  order  and  peace;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  that  idea  Colonel  George  made  the  pledge  that  he,  for  the 
white  citizens,  or  for  the  democratic  party,  if  you  so  choose  to  term  it, 
would  use  all  means  in  his  power  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  to 
restrain  anybody  who  at  any  time  might  desire  to  produce  any  diffi- 
culties. 

Q.  Did  he  not  agree  that  the  republicans  throughout  this  State  would 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  canvass,  and  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
timidated, or  prevented  through  intimidation  or  fear,  from  voting  as  they 
chose  to  vote  at  the  election ;  or  something  to  that  effect! — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  was  stated  in  detail,  but  I  presume  that  it  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  idea  that  the  white  people  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing good  order  and  peace  and  quiet  in  the  State;  and  it  was  so  stated, 
that  we  wanted  a  peaceable  election,  and  a  fair  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  arrangements  were  made  in  Yazoo  County  in 
regard  to  the  canvass  in  that  county,  and  in  regard  to  putting  a  repub- 
lican ticket  in  the  field  in  that  county  f — A.  I  know  nothing  personally, 
sir,  of  the  affairs  in  that  county.  I  was  not  there  during  the  whole 
canvass. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  this  committee  of  democratic  gentlemen  who 
made  this  treaty  with  Governor  Ames 7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  None  of  that  committee  had  any  official  right  to  enter  into  such 
agreement,  had  they 7 — A.  No,  sir;  not  one  of  the  committee  had  any 
official  position.    I  will  make  this  statement:  I  do  not  think  that  at 
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the  first  conference  Colonel  Oeorge  stated  that  he  was  representing  the 
democratic  party,  or  that  anybody  there  stated  that  they  were  repre- 
senting the  democratic  party.  All  that  was  said  to  Governor  Ames 
was,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  carrying  out  the  idea  that  we  were 
representing  the  citizens. 

Q.  By  citizens  you  meant  the  white  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  did ; 
and  I  know  that  there  were  men  on  that  committee,  if  not  all  of  them, 
who  thonght,  as  I  thought  then,  and  continue  to  think  now,  that  what 
we  were  doing  was  for  the  interest  of  the  colored  citizens  as  well  as  the 
white  citizens.  It  was  the  interest  of  everybody  in  the  State  that  that 
state  of  things  should  end. 

NO  COLORED  CITIZENS  REPRESENTED. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  colored  citizens  ask  you  to  act  in  their  behalf! — 
A.  They  did  not  I  have  not  stated  that  I  was  a  representative  of 
them,  but  I  have  stated  that  what  the  committee  did  resulted  in  their 
benefit. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

DO   NOT    KNOW   THAT    ANY    COLORED    CITIZENS    CONCURRED    IN    THE 

AORR^MENT. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  leading  colored  citizens  who  concur  with  you 
in  that  opinion  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  never  discussed  the  matter  with 
any  leading  colored  politician. 

HEANS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  CARRY  OUT  THEIR  AGREEMENT. 

Q.  What  means  did  this  committee  of  democratic  gentlemen  have 
for  carrying  out  their  part  of  the  agreement  that  was  entered  in  with 
General  Ames! — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  proceeded  on  the  idea  that 
any  set  means  were  to  be  put  in  operation.  Eather,  it  occurs  to  me, 
that  the  whole  thing  proceeded  on  this  idea :  that  if  Governor  Ames 
would  abandon  his  warlike  attitude,  and  disband  his  colored  militia, 
the  whole  cause  of  trouble  was  at  an  end,  and  that  none  of  the 
white  people  would  attempt  to  act  on  the  aggressive,  or  to  inaugurate 
a  war  of  races,  or  a  difficulty  between  the  races,  after  that.  The  main 
grievance  of  the  white  people  was  that  little  local  standing  army  of 
militia,  and  if  that  was  removed,  we  did  not  anticipate  any  aggressive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  white  people. 

Q.  Then  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Ames  was  to  disband  those 
militia  companies,  and  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  dem- 
ocratic committee ;  they  did  not  agree  to  do  anything! — A.  It  is  not 
possible  that  I  put  myself  in  that  attitude,  is  it  f 

Q.  If  they  agreed  to  do  anything,  what  did  they  agree  to  do;  and 
iprhat  means  had  they  of  doing  what  they  agreed  to  do  ? — A.  Colonel 
Oeorge  and  all  the  others  stat^  that  if  Governor  Ames  would  disband 
t;he  militia  that  there  would  not  be  any  further  trouble;  that  that  was 
^be  main  grievance;  and  he  said  :  ^^  Governor  Ames,  I  will  pledge  you 
anyself  that  1  would  desire  peace,  order,  and  a  fair  election,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort  in  this  country',  and  I  believe  every  other  good,  solid, 
xvhite  citizen  in  the  State  feels  that  same  way ;  and  I  will  pledge  you, 
«r,  that  they  will  act  that  way." 

Q.  Who  will? — A.  The  people.  He  assured  him  that  they  would ; 
and  he  said  further,  ^'  If  there  is  anybody,  any  white  person  anywhere, 
>vbo  desires  in  any  way  to  produce  a  difficulty,  I  will  promise  you  to  use 
all  my  moral  force  and  all  my  political  influence  in  the  direction  of  law 
and  order  and  peace  and  a  fair  election." 

Q.  The  idea  was,  then,  that  what  this  committee  recommended  to  the 
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I  was  in  any  way  adopted  by  your  party  f — A.  I  am  not  re- 

ir  that  article. 

u  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  before  f — A.  I  think  I  saw 

nes. 

>aper  that  you  see  now  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollec-         * 

you  any  knowledge  of  it  being  carried  out  in  any  way  ? — A. 
rd  of  an  instance  where  that  advice  had  been  acted  upon. 

3ELIEF  THAT  THE  NEGROES  BEGAN    THE    RIOT. 

Ir.  MacDonald  : 

was  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  white  people  at  Clinton 
iay  night  you  got  down  there  as  to  who  commenced  that 
was  told  by  the  white  people  that  I  conversed  with  that 
i;he  negroes  had  originated  it,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  night  that  the  negroes  had  originated  and  provoked 
ty,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  Clinton  for  the  purpose  of 
Ifficulty;  that  was  the  impression  among  the  people  there. 

ABOUT  THE  PERSONS  KILLED. 

was  the  belief  there  as  to  how  Chilton  came  to  be  killed  in 
)r-yard  f — A.  Public  opinion  there  at  that  time  was  that  it 
t  and  unprovoked. 

t  understood  that  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
)wn  at  the  ground  ? — A.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  opinion 
•le,  which  was  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  affray,  and 
s  killed  in  his  own  yard;  killed  wantonly  and  without  any 
I. 

>  three  persons  that  were  killed  in  the  riot  down  there,  had 
5  or  persons  been  mutilated  as  you  understood? — A.  Yes, 
told  to  me  that  Sivley's  body  was  mutilated ;  that  he  was 
his  underclothing;  that  his  abdomen  was  ripped  open  ;  that 
IS  broken  in,  and  that  one  or  more  of  his  fingers  were  cut  off, 
^s  were  taken  off.  Of  course  I  do  not  swear  to  the  kuowl- 
kt ;  that  was  told  me. 

at  estimation  were  Chilton  and  Sivley  held  by  the  people  of 
borhood! — A.  They  were  very  much  liked.  Sivley  was  the 
Id  and  highly-respected  planter,  and  generally  liked,  I  think, 
yarded  as  a  man  of  estimable  character.  Chilton  was  well 
thought  of  by  his  neighbors  and  friends ;  a  young  man  of 

was  Chilton's  character  as  to  peace  and  order  ? — A.  He  had 
iracter — a  most  excellent  character.  I  never  heard  of  his 
o  difficulty.  Sivley's  character  was  also  good  in  every  par- 
:ar  as  I  know,  and  I  have  known  him  all  his  life — since  he 

boy. 

ou  know  where  their  bodies  were  when  you  were  there  on 
:ht  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

another  matter  that  I  probably  should  have  stated,  in  con- 
h  my  examination-in-chief,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  proper 
tate  it  now. 
IRMAN.  Certainly. 

NESS.  I  went  to  Clinton  on  the  Sunday  evening  following 
ty  with  a  sheriff's  i)0sse;  I  raised  a  posse  for  him.  There 
»r  in  Jackson  among  the  negroes  that  there  were  still  acts  of 
ing  done  in  Clinton. 

iss 
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white  citizens  of  the  State,  that  they  woald  do  f — A.  I  think  I  hare  ex- 
plained as  fally  as  I  can,  sir,  my  idea  of  that  thing. 

Q.  Yon  have  given  all  the  explanation  yon  can  of  it  f— A.  I  have 
given  what  I  consider  a  fair  explanation  of  it,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  agreement. 

''PEACEABLY  IF  POSSIBLE,  FORCIBLY  IF  NECESSARY.'' 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  from  a  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Times,  of  Jackson,  of  Saturday,  August  7, 1875,  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  ftaymond  Gazette.    It  reads  in  this  way : 

[Raymond  Gazette.] 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  party  have  carried  ibis 
system  of  fraad  and  falsehood  just  far  enough  in  Hinds  Coanty,  and  that  the  time  baa 
come  when  it  should  he  stopped— peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  And  to 
this  end,  it  is  proposed  that  whenever  a  radical  pow-wow  is  to  be  held,  the  nearest 
anti-radical  club  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  discreet,  intelligent,  and  reputable  citi- 
zens— fully  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  neighborhood  and  well  known  as  men 
of  veracity — to  attend  as  representatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  neighborhood  aod 
the  county  and  true  friends  of  the  negroes  assembled ;  and  that  whenever  the  radical 
speakers  proceed  to  mislead  the  negroes, tand  open  with  falsehoods,  and  deceptions, 
and  misrepresentations,  that  the  committee  stop  them  right  then  and  there,  and  com- 
pel them  to  tell  the  truth  or  quit  the  stand. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  the  falsehoods  and  frauds  scattered  by  Ames's 
emissaries  can  be  successfully  met  in  the  presence  of  the  negroes,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  practicability  of  this  plan  be  discussed  in  the  clubs.  Really  honest  men  of  tbe 
radical  party,  if  there  be  such,  cannot  object  to  it.  The  professional  liars  and  thieves 
will  of  course  call  it  "  intimidation,"  **  force,"  and  all  that.  "Well,  if  men  will  not  vol- 
nntarily  cease  telling  lies  about  their  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  country,  they 
ought  to  be  forced  to  stop  it. 

Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies.  We  have  a  desperate  case  on  hand: 
nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  Hinds  County  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  all 
that  our  people  hold  dear  on  earth,  ftom  the  hands  of  regularly-organized  bands  of 
thieves  and  robbers  and  peijured  scoundrels.  We  must  use  remedies  equal  to  tbe 
emergencies  of  the  case  if  we  desire  to  arrest  the  disease. 

CERTAIN  MISSISSIPPI    PAPERS  AND    THEIR  UTTERANCES. 

Q.  Of  what  political  opinion  is  the  Eaymond  Gazette  f — A.  A  demo- 
cratic paper. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  This  is  a  repablican  paper  that  this  article  is  published  in  ?— A. 
They  call  it  a  sore-head  republican  paper,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  this  article  ! — A.  None, 
I  believe ;  except  I  never  heard  of  that  advice  being  followed  in  any 
instance. 

Q.  What  paper  is  this  taken  from  f — A.  The  Daily  Times,  of  Jackson. 
It  contains  an  extract  purporting  to  be  from  the  Hinds  County  Gazette. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  article 
only,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  so  in  the  paper. — ^A.  I  take  that  to  be 
an  extract  from  the  Raymond  Gazette. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  at  any  time  that  any  of  those  recommendations 
were  carried  into  effectin  this  State  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic 
party  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  acted  upon  anywhere  in  the  State- 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  any  such  scheme  was  ever  carried  into 
effect  at  all  ? — A.  I  have  not.  [To  the  chairman.]  If  you  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  editor  of  that  paper,  the  Raymond  Gazette; 
you  would  not  think  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  ever  knew  of  that  article,  whether  you 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for  that  article,  or  whether  you  ever  believed 
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that  article  was  in  any  way  adopted  by  your  party  f — A.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  article. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  before  f — A.  I  think  I  saw 
it  in  the  Times. 

Q.  This  paper  that  yon  see  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  being  carried  out  in  any  way  f — A. 
I  never  heard  of  an  instance  where  that  advice  had  been  acted  upon. 

BELIEF  THAT  THE  NEGROES  BEGAN    THE    RIOT. 

By  Mr.  MacDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  white  people  at  Clinton 
on  the  Sunday  night  yon  got  down  there  as  to  who  commenced  that 
riot  t — A.  I  was  told  by  the  white  people  that  I  conversed  with  that 
night  that  the  negroes  had  originated  it,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
in  Clinton  that  night  that  the  negroes  had  originated  and  provoked 
that  difficulty,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  Clinton  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  difficulty;  that  was  the  impression  among  the  people  there. 

ABOUT  THE  PERSONS  KILLED. 

Q.  What  was  the  belief  there  as  to  how  Chilton  came  to  be  killed  in 
his  own  door-yard  ? — A.  Public  opinion  there  at  that  time  wa«  that  it 
was  wanton  and  unprovoked. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  down  at  the  ground  ! — A.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  which  was  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  affray,  and 
that  he  was  killed  in  his  own  yard ;  killed  wantonly  and  without  any 
provocation. 

Q.  Those  three  i)ersons  that  were  killed  in  the  riot  down  there,  had 
their  bodies  or  persons  been  mutilated  as  you  understood  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  told  to  me  that  Sivley's  body  was  mutilated ;  that  he  was 
stripped  of  his  underclothing ;  that  his  abdomen  was  ripped  open  ;  that 
his  skull  was  broken  in,  and  that  one  or  more  of  his  fingers  were  cut  off, 
and  his  rings  were  taken  off.  Of  course  I  do  not  swear  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  that ;  that  was  told  me. 

Q.  In  what  estimation  were  Chilton  and  Sivley  held  by  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood  t — A.  They  were  very  much  liked.  Sivley  was  the 
son  of  an  old  and  highly-respected  planter,  and  generally  liked,  I  think. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  estimable  character.  Chilton  was  well 
liked,  well  thought  of  by  his  neighbors  and  friends ;  a  young  man  of 
fine  family. 

Q.  What  was  Chilton's  character  as  to  peace  and  order  ? — A.  He  had 
a  good  character — a  most  excellent  character.  I  never  heard  of  his 
getting  into  difficulty.  Sivley's  character  was  also  good  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  known  him  all  his  life — since  be 
was  a  little  boy. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  where  their  bodies  were  when  you  were  there  on 
Sunday  night  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  probably  should  have  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  my  examination-in-chief,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  proper 
Jor  me  to  state  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  Clinton  on  the  Sunday  evening  following 
this  difficulty  with  a  sheriff's  i)0sse;  I  raised  a  posse  for  him.  There 
iKras  a  rumor  in  Jackson  among  the  negroes  that  there  were  still  acts  of 
violence  being  done  in  Clinton. 

231IISS 
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white  citizens  of  the  State,  that  they  woald  do  ? — A.  I  think  I  hare  ex- 
plained as  fully  as  I  can,  sir,  my  idea  of  that  thing. 

Q.  You  have  given  all  the  explanation  you  can  of  it  t — A.  I  bare 
given  what  I  consider  a  fair  explanation  of  it,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  agreement. 

''PEACEABLY  IF  POSSIBLE,  FORCIBLY  IF  NECESSABY." 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  from  a  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Times,  of  Jackson,  of  Saturday,  August  7, 1875,  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  Itaymond  Gazette.    It  reads  in  this  way  : 

[Raymond  Gazette.] 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  party  have  carried  this 
system  of  frand  and  falsehood  just  far  enough  in  Hinds  County,  and  that  the  time  luis 
come  when  it  should  he  stopped— peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  And  to 
this  end,  it  is  proposed  that  whenever  a  radical  pow-wow  is  to  be  held,  the  nearest 
anti-radical  club  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  discreet,  intelligent,  and  reputable  citi- 
zens— fully  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  neighborhood  and  well  knowD  aa  men 
of  veracity — to  attend  as  repres^entatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  county  and  true  friends  of  the  negroes  assembled ;  and  that  whenever  the  radical 
speakers  proceed  to  mislead  the  negroes,  tand  open  with  falsehoods,  and  deceptions, 
and  misrepresentations,  that  the  committee  stop  them  right  then  and  there,  and  com- 
pel them  to  tell  the  truth  or  quit  the  stand. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  the  falsehoods  and  frauds  scattered  by  Ames's 
emissaries  can  be  successfully  met  in  the  presence  of  the  negroes,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  practicability  of  this  plan  be  discussed  in  the  clubs.  Keally  honest  men  of  the 
radical  party,  if  there  be  such,  cannot  object  to  it.  The  professional  liars  and  thieves 
will  of  course  call  it  "  intimidation,"  **  force,"  and  all  that.  Well,  if  men  will  not  vol- 
untarily cease  telling  lies  about  their  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  countiy,  they 
ought  to  be  forced  to  stop  it. 

Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies  We  have  a  desperate  case  on  hand: 
nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  Hinds  County  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  all 
that  our  people  hold  dear  on  earth,  ftom  the  hands  of  regularly-organized  bands  of 
thieves  and  robbers  and  perjured  scoundrels.  We  must  use  remedies  equal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  case  if  we  desire  to  arrest  the  disease. 

CERTAIN  MISSISSIPPI    PAPERS  AND    THEIR  UTTERANCES. 

Q.  Of  what  political  opinion  is  the  Eaymond  Gazette  ? — A.  A  demo- 
cratic paper. 

By  Mr.  Batard  : 

Q.  This  is  a  republican  paper  that  this  article  is  published  in !— A* 
They  call  it  a  sore-head  republican  paper,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  this  article  f — A.  None, 
I  believe ;  except  I  never  heard  of  that  advice  being  followed  in  ^^7 
instance. 

Q.  What  paper  is  this  taken  from  f— A.  The  Daily  Times,  of  Jackson. 
It  contains  an  extract  purporting  to  be  from  the  Hinds  County  Gazette 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  article 
only,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  so  in  the  paper. — A.  I  take  that  to  be 
an  extract  from  the  Raymond  Gazette. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  at  any  time  that  any  of  those  recommendfitions 
were  carried  into  effect  in  this  State  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic 
party  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  acted  upon  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  any  such  scheme  was  ever  carried  into 
effect  at  all  f — ^A.  I  have  not.  [To  the  chairman.]  If  you  are  p^^' 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  that  paper,  the  Raymond  Gazette, 
you  would  not  think  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  ever  knew  of  that  article,  whether  yoj 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for  that  article,  or  whether  you  ever  believe<» 
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that  article  was  in  any  way  adopted  by  your  party  f — A.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  article. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  before  f — A.  I  think  I  saw 
it  in  the  Times. 

Q.  This  paper  that  you  see  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  being  carried  out  in  any  way  f — A. 
I  never  heard  of  an  instance  where  that  advice  had  been  acted  upon. 

BELIEF  THAT  THE  NEGROES  BEGAN    THE    RIOT. 

By  Mr.  MacDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  white  people  at  Clinton 
on  the  Sunday  night  yon  got  down  there  as  to  who  commenced  that 
riotf — A.  J  was  told  by  the  white  people  that  I  conversed  with  that 
night  that  the  negroes  had  originated  it,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
in  Clinton  that  night  that  the  negroes  had  originated  and  provoked 
that  difficulty,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  Clinton  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  difficulty;  that  was  the  impression  among  the  people  there. 

ABOUT  THE  PERSONS  KILLED. 

Q.  What  was  the  belief  there  as  to  how  Chilton  came  to  be  killed  in 
his  own  door-yard  ? — A.  Public  opinion  there  at  that  time  was  that  it 
was  wanton  and  unprovoked. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  down  at  the  ground  ! — A.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  which  was  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  afi'ray,  and 
that  he  was  killed  in  his  own  yard ;  killed  wantonly  and  without  any 
provocation. 

Q.  Those  three  persons  that  were  killed  in  the  riot  down  there,  had 
their  bodies  or  persons  been  mutilated  as  you  understood  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  told  to  me  that  Sivley's  body  was  mutilated ;  that  he  was 
stripped  of  his  underclothing ;  that  his  abdomen  was  ripped  open  ;  that 
his  skull  was  broken  in,  and  that  one  or  more  of  his  fingers  were  cut  off, 
and  his  rings  were  taken  off.  Of  course  I  do  not  swear  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  that ;  that  was  told  me. 

Q.  In  what  estimation  were  Chilton  and  Sivley  held  by  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood? — A.  They  were  very  much  liked.  Sivley  was  the 
son  of  an  old  and  highly-respected  planter,  and  generally  liked,  I  think. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  estimable  character.  Chilton  was  well 
liked,  well  thought  of  by  his  neighbors  and  friends ;  a  young  man  of 
fine  family. 

Q.  What  was  Chilton's  character  as  to  peace  and  order  f — A.  He  had 
a  good  character — a  most  excellent  character.  I  never  heard  of  his 
getting  into  difficulty.  Sivley's  character  was  also  good  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  known  him  all  his  life — since  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  their  bodies  were  when  you  were  there  on 
Sunday  night  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  probably  should  have  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  my  examination-in-chief,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  proper 
Jor  me  to  state  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  Clinton  on  the  Sunday  evening  following 
this  difficulty  with  a  sheriff's  posse;  I  raised  a  posse  for  him.  There 
was  a  rumor  in  Jackson  among  the  negroes  that  there  were  still  acts  of 
violence  being  done  in  Clinton. 

23MISS 
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NO  OCCASION  FOE  GOING  TO  CLINTON. 

By  IMr.  Bayard: 

Q.  State  who  was  the  sheriff. — A.  Mr.  Taylor,  he  was  deputy  vslieriff; 
he  took  charge  of  the  posse,  at  the  iDstance  and  direction  of  Haruey, 
who  was  sheriff,  and  we  wentto  Clinton  and  back  along  the  dirt-road, com- 
ing in  late  that  night ;  and  the  deputy  sheriff  stated  to  me^ — I  believe  he 
reported  to  Ames — that  everything  was  orderly  and  quiet  and  peacea 
ble,  and  that  there  were  no  acts  of  violence,  and  no  armed  bodies  ot 
men,  and  no  trouble  of  any  kind  going  on.  I  had  a  conversation  and 
an  interview  with  Governor  Ames  on  Sunday  night,  when  I  came 
back  here,  which  1  would  state  to  show  more  the  state  of  feeling  here 
than  anything  else ;  but  before  stating  that  I  will  say  this :  that  on  Sun- 
day night  therei^was  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  felt  by  the  white  peo- 
ple from  the  negroes.  It  was  generally  believed  that  we  were  to  bave 
trouble  here  from  the  negroes;  it  was  generally  believed  that  tbe 
negroes  in  some  way  were  going  to  get  hold  of  the  State  arms  here.  I 
remember  Harney  requested  me  to  get  him  up  a  posse  of  men  to  go 
to  Clinton,  and  I  told  him  that  he  could  get  as  many  as  he  wanted  iu 
Jackson ;  told  him  that  1  knew  he  could  get  fifty.  He  said,  '•  I  dotfc 
want  but  ten  or  fifteen.''  To  show  you  my  own  feeling  about  it — I  did  not 
want  to  leave  Jackson  at  that  time  with  any  wen  at  all  unless  there 
were  assurances  that  those  State  guns  were  not  to  be  given  to  the 
negroes — not  to  the  negro  militia  company,  for  there  was  no  negro  mili- 
tia company  organized — and  was  so  telling  some  other  gentlemen  riding 
up  the  street  in  a  carriage  just  before  I  left.  I  can't  remember  who  it 
was  with  me  at  the  time.  They  said,  «^  That  is  all  right ;  we  have  seen 
Governor  Ames,  and  he  will  not  give  those  guns  to  the  negroes."  And 
I  said,  "  On  that  assurance  I  will  go  on  down  to  Clinton,  although  there 
is  no  occasion  for  going  to  Clinton."  I  was  only  speaking  for  myself 
individually. 

GOVERNOR  A3MES  REFUSED  TO  ARM  THE  NEGROES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  was  true,  was  it  not,  that  there  were  some  negroes  killed,  at  or 
near  Clinton,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  that  you  went  there  in  the 
evening? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  there  ejirly  Sunday 
morning.    Upon  my  return  from  Clinton  that  night,  about  11  or  12 
o'clock,  I  found  this  state  of  things  in  Jackson  :  I  found  when  I  cana® 
into  town  a  crowd  of  men  at  the  State-house,  who  were  guarding  th© 
State  guns.    There  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  gentlemen  there.    I  ask^^ 
them  what  they  were  doing  there,  and  they  said  that  they  were  ther©  ^^ 
guard  those  guns,  and  that  Captain  Packer,  an  enlploy6  or  an  attacl^^ 
of  Governor  Ames,  was  also  in  tbe  State-house.    1  asked,  *'  What  ^^.^ 
you  guarding  those  guns  for?"  and  they  stated  that  it  was  because  ^ 
was  currently  reported  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  make  a  dasU  ^ 
those  guns,  and  get  them.  .^ritis 

I  went  to  Governor  Ames  that  night  and  asked  to  see  him.    ^\ 
servant  came  to  the  door  and  said  that  the  governor  had  retif^^ 
but  he  would  see  me,  and  I  was  ushered  up  stairs  into  his  bed-chamt^^[ 
The  governor  had  his  coat  (off,  and  I  presume  had  been  lying  do '^' 
He  asked  me  in.    I  told  him  my  object  in  coming ;  that  it  was  to  1^^*^ 
what  was  to  be  done  with  those  State  guns;  that  I  understood  tl^^f^ 
were  a  great  many  in  the  State-house.    He  said,  **  There  are  qt^^^ 
a  number  of  needle- guns  in  the   State-house.^    I  said,  "It  is  ^^^' 
erally  believed — ^it  may  be  unjust  to  yon,  sir,  in  every  sense,  but  iV  ^° 
generally  believed,  and  the  white  people  are  very  apprehensive  ho^f 
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hat  these  colored  people  are  to  be  armed  with  these  gnns ;  and  I 
Lud  a  guard  at  the  State-house.'*  1  said,  **  Is  the  guard  there  with  your 
ipproval  f  and  he  said,  "  The  guard  is  at  the  State-house  with  my  ap- 
>roval.  I  had  been  advised  of  it  before  they  went  there,  and  I  sent 
rord  to  Packer  that  I  approved  of  that  guard  being  stationed  there 
o-night,  to  keep,  as  it  was  supposed,  those  negroes  from  getting  those 
^uns."  He  said,  *'  The  negroes  have  been  here  besieging  me  for  those  guns, 
ind  they  have,"  as  he  said, "  clamored  for  those  guns,  and  they  demand  to 
)e  armed.^  1  said,  "  I  sincerely  trust  that  they  won't  get  them."  fle 
ays,  "  No,  I  would  not  think  of  giving  them  those  guns,  but  they  have 
besieged  me  and  clamored  for  them."  He  said,  '^  I  think  they  want  them 
or  self-defense." 

That  was  the  state  of  feeling  at  that  time,  and  I  make  that  statement 
Q  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator  Bayard,  as  to  the  apprehension  of 
he  white  persons,  immediately  after  the  Clinton  riot,  and  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  apprehension  was  fully  allayed  until  the  militia  was  disbanded. 

By  Mr.  Oameeon  : 

Q.  Just  at  that  time,  as  you  went  to  see  Governor  Ames,  were  or 
rere  not  the  negroes  from  the  country  coming  in  here  in  large  num- 
bers t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q,  Frightened! — A.  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  in  an 
pposite  condition  of  mind ;  some  of  them  were  not  frightened. 

HOW  GENERALLY  WHriE  MEN  BOBE  ARMS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
rhite  men  of  this  State  have  private  arms! — A.  A  very  large  propor- 
ion  of  them  have;  whether  that  constitutes  a  majority  or  not  I  cannot 
ay,  but  I  expect  as  a  general  thing  the  white  people  here  have  arms ; 
lot  in  the  sense  of  improved  army  weapons,  but  shot-guns. 

Q.  Did  not  many  of  them  retain  their  old  army  guns  1 — A.  I  am  not 
dvised  as  to  that,  sir ;  but  I  volunteer  the  opinion  that  there  were  very 
ew,  if  any,  of  the  old  army  guns  retained.  I  think  there  was  a  general 
nrrender  to  the  Federal  Government  after  the  war. 

HOW  HIS  COMPANY  WAS  ARMED. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  company  had  arms  of  that  kind  when  you  went 
o  Clinton  t — A.  I  think  there  may  have  been  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
hat  had  army  guns,  but  I  think  that  those  were  some  guns  that  had 
>een  issued  several  years  before  to  a  white  militia  company  that  had 
>een  disbanded,  and  a  few  of  those  guns  had  been  retained  by  Mr.  John 
iobinson  here  for  the  rent  of  the  room,  that  the  company  owed  him. 
[Iiose  were  the  guns  that  I  alluded  to. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
Frank  Johnston  recalled. 

THE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GOV.  AMES  AND  THE  WHITE  CITIZENS. 

In  compliance  with  request  made  by  Mr.  Bayard,  and  perhaps  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  obtained  and  now  produce  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  the  conference  or  meeting  with  Governor  Ames  and 
the  committee  of  white  citizens  who  waited  upon  him.  It  is  clipped 
from  the  Daily  Clarion,  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Jackson^ 
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State  of  Mississippi,  under  date  of  ^ov.  16, 1875.    I  now  hand  it  to  the 
committee. 
The  paper  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

THE  AGRKEMENT  BETWEEN  GOVERNOR  AMES  AND  A  COMMITTEE  OF  CmZEXS. 

October  16,  lti75. — At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hinds  and  some  of  the  a^joiniof 
counties,  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Ou  motion,  Dr.  T.  G.  Rice  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  explained  the  ohject  of  the 
meeting  to  be  to  have  a  conference  with  the  governor  in  reference  to  the  militia.  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Yicksbarg,  was  appointed  secretary. 

At  this  point  General  J.  Z.  George  and  others,  who  had  jast  had  an  interview  with 
the  governor  on  that  subject,  appeared  in  the  meeting.  General  George  wasreqaested 
to  state  to  the  meeting  the  resnlt  of  the  interview. 

He  then,  in  presence  of  all  who  had  made  the  call  with  him,  stated  in  substance  as 
follows : 

That  he  had  received  information  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  ezoellency  Gov- 
ernor Allies  to  have  a  conference  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  accordance  therewith  he  had  arranged  for  aQ 
interview,  which  had  just  taken  place.  The  citizens  attending  were  Joshua  Green, D. 
Shelton,  £.  Richardson,  J.  W.  Robinson,  H.  Hilzhiem,  T.  J.  Wharton,  Frank  Johnston, 
J.  0.  Rietti,  Robert  L.  Saunders,  General  Robert  Lowry,  W.  L.  Nugent,  and  himself. 

That  the  interview  had  been  full  and  frank  on  the  p&i't  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
governor ;  that  the  governor  had  announced  to  the  committee  that  in  consequence  oi 
Col.  A.  T.  Morgan's  refusal  to  go  back  to  Yazoo  County,  he  had  abandoned  the  purpose 
of  sending  him  there  with  two  companies  of  militia,  one  white  and  one  colored,  whicl^ 
had  been  his  original  purpose,  and  that  he  had  also  countermanded  an  order  for  guo^ 
to  be  shipped  to  De  Soto  County. 

After  this  a  conference  ensued  between  the  citizens  and  the  governor  in  relation  i>^ 
the  disbanding  of  the  militia. 

The  citizens,  in  response  to  fears  expressed  by  the  governor  that  peace  and  good  orde^^ 
would  not  be  preserved  and  that  colored  men  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  as  the^^ 
please,  assured  the   governor  that  there   was  no  other   desire  among  the  whit^^^^^ 
than  that  peace  should  be  preserved,  the  laws  enforced,  and  a  fiEiir  election  had;  th<^-^^ 
ttie  leading  whites  had  all  along  inculcated  this ;  and  they  also  assured  the  govemo-— ^^ 
that  they  would  pursue  this  course  until  the  election,  and  would,  both  by  precept  an 
example,  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  and  secure  a  fair  elec 
tion.    The  governor  said  his  whole  object  in  calling  out  the  militia  was  to  preservf 
order  and  suppress  disturbatioes ;  that  he  was  originally  opposed  to  arming  the  mili 
tia,  but  was,  under  all  circumstances,  as  he  deemed  it,  forced  to  do  so ;  that  in  view  o: 
the  statement  made  by  the  citizens  he  was  willing  to  meet  their  views  as  far  as  h 
could,  and  to  this  end  he  promised  that  he  would  order  all  the  militia  companies  whie 
had  been  organized  to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes  with  their  arms.    But  on  further 
consultation  it  was  agreed  that  the  arms  of  the  several  companies  organized  should  b 
depo.sited  in  depots  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  companies  were  raised,  an 
should  there  be  guarded  bv  United  States  troops,  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose,  au' 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  governor  and  to  be  removed  only  on  his  order ;  or, 
United  States  troops  could  not  be  gotten,  then  the  arms  were  to  be  guarded  by  me 
selected  and  agreed  on  by  the  gov,emor  and  General  George ;  that  the  arms  would  nc 
again  be  delivered  to  the  militia  except  in  case  of  riot  or  insurrection  which  could  nc 
be  suppressed  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  citizens  above  named  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

After  this  report  and  some  discussion  in  the  meeting,  it  was 

^'JRewlved,  That  (he  foregoing  citizens  and  also  the  following  additional  gentlem^^-^xi, 
to  wit,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  E.  W.  Cabinis,  T.  C.  Catchings,  George  G.  JiJ^^^"!- 
love,  A.  M.  Harlow,  Colonel  Gilruth,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Judge  Chester,  should  be  request^^^d 
to  go  to  Governor  Ames  and  tender  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  what  he  had  do*^^** 
and  represent  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  satisfactory  if  he  would  a^*-  "^^ 
that  all  the  arms  should  be  guarded  in  Jackson.''  ^ 

The  committee  waited  on  Governor  Ames,  and  he  declined  making  any  change  in  ^^^ 
arrangement  which  had  been  agreed  to  between  him  and  the  citizens.    He  was  a&^^^^^ 
if  the  arrangements  with  the  citizens  included  the  idea  that  no  more  militia  wou)<^ 
organized.    He  answered,  *'  that  nothing  was  said  on  that  subject  expressly,  but  it 
his  purpose  and  intention  to  organize  no  more."  ^ 

The  committee  retired  to  the  meeting  and  made  report  of  the  second  interview,  ^^^V 
what  was  done  was  deemed  satisfactory,  andj;he  meeiing  then  adjourned,  after  requ^^^^^ 
ing  the  report  of  the  interviewers  with  the  governor  be  reduced  to  writing  and  m^^^ 
public. 

T.  G.  RICE,  Chkvm/ppm" 

H.  H.  Moore,  Secretary. 
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The  conference,  as  I  stated  on  Saturday,  was,  I  think,  on  the  13th  of 
October. 

Q.  That  writing  in  pencil  relates  to  the  date  of  the  newspaper  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.     • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayabd.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  conference  f — A.  I 
think  it  was  October  13.  .It  was  a  daily  paper;  comes  ont  as  a  weekly 
Qow.  I  would  like  to  state  this :  that  my  best  recollection  is,  that  that 
is  a  fair  statement  of  what  occurred  between  Governor  Ames  and  the 
committee,  and  my  understanding  of  it  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  pub- 
lished with  Governor  Ames's  approval  and  consent,  and  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him.  About  that  point,  however,  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

HISTORY  OP  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  Governor  Ames  having  dieavowed  it  after 
thatt — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  his  disavowing  it;  I  believe  it  has 
been  kept  by  him.  On  Saturday  I  was  asked  a  general  question,  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  called  for  a  statement  as  to  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  this  peace-conference  came  about.  Kot  knowing  or  not  think- 
ing that  it  was  very  material,  and  as  I  was  privately  concerned  in  it,  I 
felt  then  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  egotistical  to  have  stated  the  de- 
tails in  connection  with  that  matter.  Since  then  I  have  concluded  it 
be&t  to  state  what  I  have  now  said,  and  ask  the  chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  if  it  is  desired  that  I  shall  make  that  statement. 

HOW  THE  AGREEMENT  WAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  the  details  ? — A.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
ibout 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  make  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  On  the  day  before  the  consultation  a  conference  was 
letually  had.  Feeling  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  serious  diflft- 
nilty  between  the  races,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  an  effort  to  bring 
ibout  a  meeting  or  conference  between  leading  white  citizens  and  Gov- 
i^rnor  Ames,  in  the  hope  that  some  satisfactory  solution  might  be  arrived 
It,  or  an  understanding  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  white  citizens 
might  be  brought  home  to  Governor  Ames.  With  that  view  I  suggested 
Lhis  idea  to  Mr.  Joshua  Green,  who  concurred  in  it  as  being  a  good  sug- 
3:estion,  and  I  thereupon  went,  in  company  with  Mr.  Green,  to  Colonel 
J.  Z.  George.  While  conversing  with  Colonel  George,  Judge  Harvey 
Ware,  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  an  appointee  of  Governor  Ames, 
i  gentleman  whom  I  presumed  was  on  friendly  terms  personally  and 
politically  with  Governor  Ames,  came  up.  I  stated  to  him  this  subject 
>f  conversation  between  ourselves  and  Governor  Ames — and  Colonel 
[jeorge,  I  should  have  said — and  told  him  I  thought  it  was  very  desira- 
t>le  that  some  peaceable  solution  of  this  difficulty  might  be  arrived  at. 
[  stated  to  him  generally  that  the  white  people  were  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement ;  that  I  thought  the  colored  people  were  in  as  high  a  state  of 
excitement,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order  and  for  every 
consideration  of  that  kind  some  effort  of  this  sort  should  be  made;  that 
L  thought  that  Governor  Ames  ought  to  know  the  wishes,  feelings,  and 
views  of  the  white  people  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  know  it  from 
themselves.  He  asked  me  what  I  could  do  to  carry  out  that  purpose. 
I  suggested  to  him  that  I  thought  probably  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
go  to  Governor  Ames,  to  tell  him  what  had  occurred  between  us  at  that 
interview,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  my  name  and  Mr.  Green's,  and  to 
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say  to  him  that  our  object  was  to  prevent  a  reign  of  lawlessness,  j^-^^^t; 
avert  any  trouble  between  the  races,  and  ask  him  that  if  he  desirec 
make  an  effort  in  that  direction  to  give  us  an  intimation  of  that  ki 
and  that  I  was  sure  that  Colonel  George,  Mr.  Green,  and  myself, 
another  white  gentleman,  would  be  glad  to  wait  on  the  governor  in  t 
spirit.    Judge  Ware  left  me,  as  he  said,  to  call  on  the  governor,  a 
perhaps,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  would  return  to  Mr.  Green's  ba 
and,  upon  my  entering  the  bank,  I  found  him  in  conversation  with 
Green.    Judge  Ware  then  stated  to  Mr.  Green  and  myself,  both,  t 
the  governor  was  very  glad  to  have  received  the  message,  and  that 
would  be  willing  to  see  Colonel  George,  Mr.  Green,  and  myself,  and  a 
other  of  the  white  citizens  who  desired  to  call  on  him.    I  communicat 
that  fact  to  Colonel  Greorge,  and  the  next  morning  this  deputation, 
self-constituted  committee,  waited  on  Governor  Ames.    That,  I  belie 
subi^tantially,  is  all  that  I  know  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  commeu< 
ment  of  the  negotiation  or  intercourse  between  Governor  Ames  and  t 
white  citizens  on  that  subject. 

ABOUT  MB.  CHASE. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  a  man  named  Chase  have  anything  to  do  with  bringing  aboc' 
this  conference  f — A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge,  but  1  have  be 
informed  that  he  called  on  Colonel  George,  but  whether  before  or  aft^ 
I  had  this  interview  with  Colonel  George  and  sent  the  message  to  Go^ 
ernor  Ames  I  am  not  sure.    My  impression  is  that  Colonel  Chase,  or  M 
Chase,  called  on  Colonel  George  after  my  interview  with  Colonel 

Q.  Have  you  stated  the  date  of  your  interview  with  Colonel  George  f 
A.  It  was  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  between  the  citizens  a 
Governor  Ames.    iThat  would  have  been  the  12th.    I  perhaps  may  s; 


that  I  am  strengthened  in  the  impression  that  it  was  after,  thatColoD 
Chase  called  on  him,  because  I  think  itwould.be  highly  probable 
would  mention  that  fact  in  my  interview  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  I>o  Yoa  know  who  he  was,  this  Mr.  Chase  who  has  been  referr^rf 
tv^ :  this  George  K.  Chase  T — A.  I  cannot  remember  his  initials.  He  ir.a^ 
^  ^i^HiiKHwan  who  purported  to  represent  in  some  way  either  theGovenj. 
iiK^ut  irf  the  Uniteil  States  or  the  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Pierrepont.  I 
cAttnoi  tell  you  where  he  lives.  1  am  informed  he  had  been  here  a  good 
while  K^foie  1  knew  he  was  here.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him^  or 
knew  be  was  here,  was  on  the  day  of  the  conference  between  Governor 
Attwv^i  ami  the  citizens. 

\^K  Was  be  jvresent  t — A.  Just  as  that  interview  opened,  after  C3^^" 
enuvr  Awes  bad  walked  in,  and  all  the  gentlemen  present  had  t^t^^^a 
thoir  $eats«  a  gentleman  walked  in  and  seated  himself  in  a  corner  o^^ 
a^^rtuu^a^  i>u  a  sofa,  and  I  learned  it  was  Mr.  Chase. 

ijfx  Where  was  the  first  interview  held? — A.  At  the  Governor's  r^*^   ' 
5cu>H,  in  tl>e  tVont  i^arlor.  ^ 

V)>  \\m  know  whether  he  remained  here  until  after  the  election  ^-';^^aV 
\  thuik  he  reiuaineti,  continuously,  until  after  the  election.  He  i^^^  * 
h^ve  Ihvu  out  of  Jackson,  but  during  most  of  the  time  in  Jackson,   ^^p^. 

^>x  hi  the  State  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  most  of  the  time  in  Jf===^^^ 

\Jk  IV  >\>u  know  whether  Mr.  Chase  had  frequent,  if  not  daily,  (^^„a. 
^^\v\\<v^  with  Mr*  Gei>i^  on  the  subject  of  political  events  then  tr^^^  j 
\^uu^)i  vu  the  State  of  Mississippi  f—A.  I  saw  him,  probably,  with  Colr-^ 
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George  ouce  or  twice,  bat  I  am  anable  to  state  how  often  he  bad  inter- 
views with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  whether  be  submitted  or  was  in  the  habit  of 
sabmittiug  to  Colonel  George  complaints  that  reached  his  ears,  asking 
from  Colonel  George  explanation  of  them ;  and  whether  Colonel  George 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  or  telegraphing  for  replies  and  explanations 
to  those  various  charges,  and  submitting  his  answers  to  Mr.  Chase ; 
whether  you  know  that  in  the  general  course  of  affairs  between  f^em  t — 
A«  My  recollection  is  that  Colonel  George  had  mentioned  to  me,  incident- 
ally and  casually,  the  fact  that  some  such  complaints  were  made  by 
Mr.  Chase.  And  I  think,  too,  that  Colonel  George  probably  stated  to  me, 
without  any  explantion  as  to  details,  generally,  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Chase,  and  telegraphing  to  the  points  where  the  com- 
plaints originated.  My  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  about  this,  as 
to  the  time,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  complaints. 

I  recollect  one  instance  thatColonel  George  mentioned.  It  is  the  only 
single  one  that  I  can  now  recollect,  though  there  may  have  been  others. 
That  was  about  some  trouble  in  Claiborne  County.  I  was  told,  either 
by  Colonel  George  or  some  other  person,  I  don't  know  whom,  but  at  all 
events  I  heard  in  connection  with  that,  that  George  did  telegraph  to 
Woodville,  and  I  also  learned  Mr.  Chase  was  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  down  there  at  this  time. 
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tHE  CUNTON  RIOT.— A  TRUE  STATEMENT,  SHOWING  WHO  ORIGINATED  IT.— A  PREMEDI- 
TATED MASSACRE  OF  THE  WHITES.— TESTIMONY  OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  WITNESSES, 
UNDER  OATH. 

jren.  J.  Z.  George, 

Chairman  Democratic  and  Conservative  Executive  Committee : 

At  yonr  request  we  have  received  the  statements  of  many  persons  who  witnessed 
.be  distarbance  at  Clinton  on  the  4th  Inst.,  which  we  now  hand  to  you.  We  think  the 
bllowing  general  history  of  the  matter  is  fairly  sustained  by  these  statements : 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  persons  to  attend  the  republican  meeting  and  bar- 
»ecae  at  Clinton.  There  was  to  be  a  joint  discussion.  Accordingly,  perhaps  sixty  or 
eventy-five  white  men  went  to  the  grounds.  There  were  from  one  thonsand  to  twelve 
inndred  negro  men  present.  As  many,  perhaps,  as  two  or  three  hundred  went  there 
irmed  with  pistols.  There  were  probably  twenty  or  thirty  white  men  with  pistols  on 
beir  persons,  not  more  than  fifteen  of  whom  participated  in  the  fighting.  Many  of  the 
lej^^roes  went  to  Clinton  anticipating  a  fight,  and  armed  for  it,  and  seized,  as  a  pretext 
or  tbe  affray,  a  quarrel  between  a  white  man  and  a  negro. 

Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a  drunken  man,  white  or 
olored,  on  the  gronnds. 

Tbt)  inception  of  the  qnarrel  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  But  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
equent  action  of  the  whites  we  do  not  regard  the  merits  of  this  altercation  as  im- 
kortant — at  all  events  there  was  an  altercation  between  a  white  man  and  a  colored 
uan.  The  former  left  tbe  negro,  ioined  a  small  party  of  white  men,  a  distance  of  about 
»iie  bandred  yards  from  the  speaker's  stand,  followed  by  tbe  colored  man.  This  party 
if  wbites  consisted  at  first  of  four  or  five,  soon  increased  to  about  eleven ;  was  slightly 
cattered  in  small  groups.  Some  colored  man  cried,  "A  fight!''  and  called  to  tbe  coi- 
ned men  to  "  come  on."  Immediately  orders  were  given  to  "  rally ;"  the  drums  were 
>eaten ;  the  cry  of  '*  kill  the  white  men  "  was  raised,  and  a  large  mass  of  negroes, 
unned  with  pistols  and  knives  and  brandishing  clubs,  pressed  down  on  the  party  of 
wbites.  The  crowd  of  negroes  numbered  probably  as  many  as  three  hundred.  The  whites, 
aboat  eleveifin  number,  gave  way  and  retreated  about  fortv  yards,  along  a  little  branch, 
asking  the  negroes  to  stand  back  and  keep  the  peace,  and  saying  they  desired  no  dif- 
ficulty.   The  negroes  in  their  front  pressed  on,  crying  "  kill  them  I"    After  retreating 
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this  distance  another  crowd  of  negroes  came  down  on  them,  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction.  After  the  altercation  commenced,  and  before  the  firing  began,  the  whites 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  a  fight.  About  this  time,  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thompson  (a  white  man)  was  discharged  accidentally,  the  ball  going  in  thegronnd 
at  his  feet.  A  shot  was  next  fired  by  a  colored  man^  which  stmck  yonog  Mr. 
Wharton.  The  firing  instantly  became  general.  The  whites  stopped  and  fired  vigor- 
ously. Two  negroes  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  fonr  or  five  wounded,  and  the  crowd 
in  front  x»f  the  whites  retreaf«d.  The  white  men  then  commenced  leaving  the  groand 
in  smal^^rties.  The  negroes  were  rallied  by  one  of  their  number,  who  told  them  not 
to  let  the  white  men  escape,  and  the  pursuit  began ;  separate  crowds  of  negroes  par- 
suing  in  different  directions  the  retreating  groups  of  wnites.  Sively  and  Thompson 
(white)  were  overtaken,  killed,  and  their  bodies  mutilated.  Chas.  Chilton  was  killed 
in  his  own  yard.  Captain  White  was  captured,  shot,  stabbed,  and  beaten,  and  left  for 
dead.  Bice,  Wells,  Wharton,  Bobinson,  (all  white,)  and  perhaps  several  others,  were 
wounded. 

It  was  subsequently  reported  that  the  negroes  threatened  to  attack  the  town,  and 
consequently  during  Saturday  night  between  four  and  five  hundred  armed  white  men 
were  concentrated  m  Clinton,  from  Yicksburgh,  Jackson,  and  the  county,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town. 

During  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  negroes,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  leaders  in  the  affray,  were  killed  by  the  whites,  who  were  indig- 
nant at  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  their  white  friends. 

Early  Sunday  morning  most  of  the  white  men  returned  to  their  homes,  a  few  remain- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  during  Sunday  night  as  a  police  force. 

By  Monday  morning,  as  the  mayor  of  Clinton  states,  the  town  and  neighborhood 
were  quiet,  and  peace  was  restored. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Martin  Sively,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  that  he  had 
no  connection  with  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance.  Uis  conduct  was  beyond 
reproach.  He  was  an  estimable  gentleman,  and  a  sober  and  exemplary  citizen.  We 
make  this  statement  to  correct  an  unjust  rumor  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

E.  W.  CABINIS. 
S.  M.  SHELTON. 
FRANK  JOHNSON. 


Statement  of  TValier  A.  Braceyj  (irAt(«.) 

I  reside  in  Baymond  ;  am  a  dentist  by  profession.  I  came  to  Clinton  last  Saturday 
morning,  on  the  occasion  of  the  republican  barbecue  ;  perhaps  as  many  as  fifteen  white 
gentlemen  from  Baymond  came  to  Cliuton  that  day ;  there  was  no  disposition  or  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  interfere  with 
or  interrupt  m  any  way  any  colored  men  or  any  repnblican,  so  far  as  I  know  and  be- 
lieve; I  may  safely  say  no  such  intention  existed;  the  gentlemen  from  Baymond  did 
not  come  to  Clinton  in  a  body,  but  separately,  and  in  the  usual  customary  mode,  by 
private  conveyances,  on  horseback,  and  in  baggies  ;  the  object  was  simply  to  hear  the 
speaking  at  this  barbecue;  about  \'Z  o'clock  I  went  out  to  the  ground  selected  for  the 
barbecue ;  most  if  not  all  the  Baymond  white  men  went  out  to  the  grounds ;  a  fe^  ®J 
the  Clinion  white  men  went  out  to  the  grounds,  and  others  from  the  neighborhood;  1 
do  not  think  there  were  over  forty  white  men  on  the  grounds ;  I  saw  part  of  a  nepo 
procession  as  it  came  in  Clinton  ;  I  only  remained  in  Clinton  a  short  time  before  goi^ 
out  to  the  place  of  the  meeting,  and  I  did  not  notice  the  negroes  particularly ;  I  noticed, 
however,  that  the  negro  in  charge  of  this  procession  had  a  drawn  sword;  Jam  8°^ 
there  was  not  an  intoxicated  white  man  on  the  ground  during  the  day,  nor  did  I  ^ 
an  intoxicated  negro ;  there  was  not  a  disorderly  or  turbulent  white  man  on  the 
grounds ;  my  opinion  is,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  white  men,  at  most,  were 
armed;  there  was  not  a  white  man  armed  with  a  gun  on  the  grounds;  several 
of  the  Raymond  white  men  were  not  armed  at  all.  Themeetingwasheld  at  agrn^ 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Clinton,  about  3w 
yards  from  the  Upper  Vicksburgh  road,  and  between  it  and  the  railroad,  (V.&M*  K- 
11.)  The  speakers'  stand  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  where  the  pabn<) 
road  crosses  the  railroad,  and  this  crossing  is  between  the  speakers'  stand  and  the  to^ 
of  Clinton,  and  pretty  nearly  on  a  straight  line  toward  Clinton.  A  few  of  thelwy: 
uiond  gentlemen,  I  think,  the  two  young  Whartons,  Vink  Waddell,  and  Thompson,  *'jJJ 
perhaps  young  Huntly,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  fight  had  been  lunoD- 
iug  at  a  wagon.  After  lunching  they  walked  to  their  own  wagon,  about  twenty  sf^r 
distant  from  where  they  had  lunched.  This  latter  wagon  was  at  a  branch  in  a  h*^ 
bottom  near  a  group  of  willows,  about  100  yards  from  the  speakers'  stand.  I  P**f: 
this  party  a  short  time — a  few  minutes — before  the  fight.  They  were  very  near  tW 
wagon.    Sumo  were  seated  in  chairs  and  some  were  standing.    They  were  laagbioii 
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tiDg  among  themselves,  and  all  in  a  good  bnmor.  None  of  them  were  intox- 
d  not  one  of  them  was  in  the  least  disorderly.  I  am  certain  of  this.  I  passed 
I  walked  toward  the  stand  and  near  to  it,  accompanied  by  Martin  Divley. 
18  sober — in  fact  I  know  that  he  did  not  drink,  and  has  not  nsed  any  liquor 
it  three  years.  We  stood  (Siyley  and  I)  near  the  stand  a  few  minutes,  when 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  rush  of  negroes  toward  the  spot  where  I  left  the  Ray- 
ty,  and  by  the  remarks  of  the  negroes  as  they  moved  down,  to  ^*  come  on,  we 
:  to  have  a  fight.''  The  negroes  near  me  commenced  drawing  pistols  and 
1  that  direction.  I  was  snrronnded  by  negroes,  and  every  one  I  noticed  had 
1  his  hand.  Not  a  shot  had  then  been  fired.  I  heard  nothing  of  what  was 
ig  down  at  the  branch.  I  heard  several  orders  given  to  the  negroes  to  **  fall 
brm  ranks,  and  come  on.''  I  then  heard  the  drums,  and  just  after  the  drums 
itol-shot  was  fired  and  the  firing  commenced.  Before  the  shot  was  fired,  bow- 
ey  and  I  walked  toward  the  group  of  willows  on  the  branch.  We  were  eu- 
Q  a  crowd  of  negroes,  numbering  several  hundred,  that  were  rushing  toward 
and  in  fact  we  were  borne  along  by  the  crowd.  I  reached  the  wagon  at  the 
willows,  where  I  had  left  the  Raymond  men  before  the  firing  commenced, 
nond  white  men  whom  I  had  left  at  the  wagon  were  not  at  tbe  wagon,  but 
retreated  at  least  forty  steps  from  the  wagon  before  the  crowd  of  negroes. 
)e8 — a  dense  mass,  several  hundred  in  number — were  crowding  close  on  them, 
:;d  so  close  to  them  that  I  soon  afterward  lost  sight  of  them.  It  was  at  this 
t  the  first  pistol  was  fired,  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  The  first  shot  that  I  saw 
ch  was  the  second  shot  I  heard,  was  fired  by  a  negro  at  young  Ramsey  Whar- 
Ig  him  in  the  Dead.  Sivley  was  with  me  at  the  time.  Immediately  after  the 
a  general  firing  commenced.  The  negroes  continued  to  rush  down  to  the 
e  negroes  then  retreated  a  little  on  one  side  of  tbis  crowd,  but  the  drums  con- 
beat,  and  numbers  of  negroes  cried  *^  come  on/'  and  they  rallied.  There  were 
ding  twelve  white  men  on  tbis  part  of  the  ground  engaged  in  the  fight.  I  am 
that,  in  addition  to  these,  several  other  white  men,  not  more  than  three  or 
tu  I  did  not  see,  were  engaged  in  the  fight.  They  were  broken  into  little 
few  paces  apart,  and  were  being  crowded  on  by  the  negroes.  The  white  men 
all  the  time,  defending  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  All  the  while  the 
n  were  giving  way  betore  the  negroes.  I  heard  them  asking  for  peace  and 
e  negroes  to  stop  firing  on  them.  The  negroes  were  crying,  **Kill  them, 
m,  kill  them."  The  white  men  were  soon  scattered,  and  those  who  were  not 
de  the  b^t  of  their  way  from  the  field.  Sivley  and  I  started  to  leave.  We 
rst  separated  by  a  rush  of  negroes.    We  came  together  again,  still  retreating, 

0  hundred  yards  from  where  the  firing  commenced.    The  negroes  were  then 
Qg  and  some  striking  ns  with  empty  pistols.    At  this  point  Sivley  begged  them 

1  him,  saying  he  had  not*commenced  the  difficulty.    They  told  him  to  give  up 

He  handed  his  pistol  to  a  negro,  holding  it  by  the  barrel  and  presenting  the 
As  one  negro  took  the  pistol  another  negro  knocked  him  down  with  a  pistol, 
the  pistol  by  the  blow.  Sivley  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  he  and  I  ran  otf  to- 
tton  field,  negroes  pursuing,  firing  at  us,  and  crying,  *'  Kill  them,  damn  them, 
/'  Sivley,  as  he  ran,  was  bleeding  from  three  wounds.  We  had  gone,  per- 
hundred  yards  into  the  field,  when  Martin  Sivley  fell,  struck  by  a  negro  from 
I  ran  on  into  a  little  branch,  and  stopped  a  moment  somewnat  concealed, 
elve  negroes  surrounded  him,  and  I  heard  them  striking  him.  After  that  I 
o  Clinton.  After  the  tiring  became  general  the  white  men  (as  I  have  described 
came  separated  and  I  lost  sight  of  them,  and  cannot  say  how  they  left  the 
-  how  they  escaped.  I  saw  two  negroes  dead  on  the  grounds,  and  four  or  five 
kt  I  supposed  to  be  wounded.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  three  white  men 
•*d  and  about  eight  wounded,  (Charles  Chilton  is  included,  who  was  killed  in 
^'ard,  as  I  have  been  informed.)  I  will  here  state  that  when  I  reached  the 
willows  where  I  had  left  the  party  of  Raymond  gentlemen,  and  where  the 
n  first  began,  I  found  that  the  crowd  of  armed  negroes  had  crowded  them 
(pot,  and  Uiey  had  retreated  about  forty  paces  before  the  fight  began.  When 
the  wagon  at  the  group  of  willows,  tJbey  were  still  retreating.  There  were 
than  eleven  white  men,  not  all  quite  together,  but  a  little  separated  in  small 
is  the  white  men  gave  back,  and  before  the  fighting  began,  I  could  hear 
»  white  men)  saying  to  the  negroos  to  '|go  back ; "  that  *' there  was  no  diffi- 
30  fuss,"  and  that  Uiey  "  wanted  no  difficulty ; "  and  the  negroes,  many  of 
his  time  (and  before  the  firing)  said,  '*  Kill  them,  damn  them,  kill  them."  At 
se  point  of  time,  while  the  white  men  were  falling  back  and  the  negroes 
n  them,  I  think  the  negroes  at  that  place  and  in  the  crowd  that  was  pushing 
lumbered  several  hundred— certainly  more  than  three  hundred.  Many  of 
Q  armed.  I  saw  numbers  with  pistols  in  their  hands.  I  could  safely  say  I 
iny  as  one  hundred.  Many  negroes  had  uplifted  atioka,  I  could  see  the  sticks 
heads  in  the  crowd.  Several  nad  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  one 
9  ten  feet  long.    This  was  the  attitude  of  the  negroes  as  they  crowded  on  the 
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white  men  before  the  fighting  actually  commenced.  I  was  not  with  the  largest  party 
of  white  men  I  have  spoken  of,  consistin|f  of  eleven  or  twelve,  but  off  twenty  paces 
with  Sivley,  and  I  think  Mr.  Neal  was  with  me.  None  of  us — that  is,  Siyley,N«al,or 
I— drew  a  pistol  until  the  fighting  commenced  and  the  negroes  attacked  us.  1  bad  a 
bullet-hole  through  my  coat  oefore  I  drew  my  pistol.  I  think  the  negroes  had  crowded 
right  up  on  the  white  men,  and  had  actually  closed  up  against  them  before  the  firing 
commenced.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  white  men  who 
participated  in  the  fighting,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the  little  groups  who  were  pressed 
by  the  negroes,  and  who  were  retreating,  as  1  have  already  described,  cou6i8ied  o{ 
about  eleven  men.  In  conclusion,!  will  state  that  the  party  of  negroes  who  pursued 
Sivley  and  I  was  led  bv  Charles  Caldwell,  jr.  I  saw  him  (Caldwell)  shoot  at  ua  sev- 
eral times.  I  am  unable  to  state  how  the  quarrel  at  the  group  of  willows  began,  or 
the  persons  who  commenced  the  altercation. 

W.  A.  BRACEY. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  10th  September,  1875. 

[SEAL.  ]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P, 


Statement  of  Morris  Ward,  (white  democrat) 

I  live  at  Raymond  at  present.     Came  to  Clinton  on  last  Saturday,  September 
4.    I  went  out  to  the  barbacne  about  12  o'clock.     While  fisher  (republican)  was 
speaking  I  was  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  that  was  gathered  art)iind 
the  speaker's  stand ;  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  rush  of  ne- 
groes in  the  direction  of  the  group  of  willows  where  the  wagon  of  some  of  the  Raymond 
men  was  standing.    I  moved  down  in  that  direction  and  got  pretty  close  to  this  wagon, 
where  I  had  seen  the  Raymond  boys  a  short  time  before.    The  negroes  were  ruuning 
by  me,  drawing  their  pistols  and  pressing  down  on  a  small  party  of  white  men,  abont 
ten  to. fifteen.    This  party  of  white  men  was  scattered  in  little  groups,  a  few  paces 
between  the  groups ;  some  of  the  negroes  said,  '*  shoot  them  ;'"  others  said,  ^'  kill 
them."    These  white  men  were  falling  back  before  the  negroes,  and  the  negroes  were 
pressing  them.    I  could  hear  the  white  men  talking  and  pleading  with  the  ne^oes  for 
peace.    I  heard  them  Say  they  did  not  want  a  fuss.    The  negroes  did  not  stop  at  all, 
but  continued  to  press  on.    The  white  men  did  not  turn  their  backs  in  retreating,  bnt 
backed  off  from  the  negroes  while  asking  for  peace.    They  retreated  because  the  crowd 
of  negroes  pressed  on  them  so  closely.    The  negroes  from  other  parts  of  the  ground 
continued  also  to  re-enforce  this  crowd  of  negroes  that  were  pressing  the  retreating 
whites.    The  drums  were  beaten  ;  ^e  negroes  called  to  each  other  to  **  rally,''  to  "come 
in  and  kill  the  damn  whites,"  and  **  damn  sons  of  bitches."    I  saw  the  negroes  close 
np,  almost  touching  the  whiteSf  and  a  large  negro  in  front  of  the  negroes  holding  a  large 
pistol  uplifted  in  his  hand.    At  this  time  the  whites  had  retreated  abont  forty  yar&, 
and  another  stream  of  negroes  had  approached  them  from  nearly  an  opposite  direction. 
I  would  suppose  that  about  three  hundred  negroes  were  in  the  crowd  which  was  press- 
ing the  whites.    All  the  negroes  I  noticed  were  armed  j  many  had  pistols,  and  those 
who  had  no  pistols  had  sticks,  and  clubs,  and  knives.    I  saw  them  drawing  their  pis- 
tols as  they  ran  down  to  the  spot,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  intimation  was  given  that  a 
quarrel  was  going  on  they  commenced  drawing  their  pistols.    About  the  time  that 
this  crowd  of  negroes  were  so  close  to  the  white  men  that  they  could  tonch  them  with 
their  hands,  a  shot  was  fired;  I  cannot  tell  by  whom,  whether  by  a  white  man  or  negro. 
In  two  seconds  a  general  firing  commenced.    I  saw  the  whites  make  a  stand  and  fire 
vigorously ;  then  some  of  the  white  men  retreated,  and  most  of  the  negroes  retreated; 
the  whites  did  not  follow,  but  separated  and  commenced  leaving  the  ground  in  little 
groups  of  two  or  three ;  then  one  negro  gave  a  yell  and  said,  '*  God  damn  it,  are  yon 
going  to  let  these  whites  off*  without  killing  them  f"    There  was  one  white  man  still 
shooting ;  the  negroes  then  commenced  coming  back ;  Captain  White  (a  white  man) 
then  said,  *'  boys,  sta^  together  or  we  will  be  ail  murdered."    I  saw  Captain  White  np 
the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Clinton  ;  the  white  men  were  badly  scattered,  making  their 
way  singly  and  in  twos  toward  Clinton.    The  negroes  having  rallied,  came  op  and 
divided  into  crowds  that  followed  in  various  directions  the  white  men  ;  that  is,  each 
white  man  and  every  two  whit«  men  who  were  together  were  followed  by  a  separate 
crowd  of  negroes ;  the  negroes  were  still  shooting ;  the  white  men  had  quit  firing, 
most  of  them  had  no  loads  in  their  pistols,  and  were  begging  the  negroes  not  to  kill 
them.    I  could  hear  the  negroes  say,  "  Kill  them,  God  damn  them,  kill  them;"  the 
negro  women  came  np  and  encouraged  the  negro  men ;  the  whites  seemed  afraid  to  run, 
but  were  then  walking  off;  soon  afterward  some  of  them  did  run.    I  left  the  grounds 
pursued  by  the  negroes ;  before  I  reached  the  railroad-crossing  a  negro  came  np  with  me 
and  pointed  a  pistol  in  my  face,  and  another,  who  called  me  '*  Buckley,"  made  him 
desist;  another  negro  came  np  and  said,  **Damn  him,  kill  him;  he's  a  white  man; 
another  negro  pursued  me  with  a  hatchet,  when  Dr.  West,  a  white  man,  passed  he- 
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tween  us  on  a  horse,  and  I  then  got  off  to  the  railroad  ;  I  conld  not  see  "what  became 
of  the  other  white  men,  the  conmsion  was  so  great  and  they  were  so  scattered.  When 
I  reached  the  railroad-crossing  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  negroes  on  the  crossing,  some  with 
pistols,  who  shot  at  me  as  I  passed  some  distance  from  them.  I  next  saw  a  group  of 
negroes  in  the  railroad  below  the  crossing  shooting.  I  saw  another  gronp  of  abont  ten 
ne|^roes  in  the  tan-yard  shooting  at  Mr.  WellSi  who  was  passing  in  a  bnggy ;  I  avoided 
this  gronp  and  came  into  Clinton.  1  snppose  about  fifteen  white  men  participated  in 
the  nght,  and  I  think  there  were  about  sixty  white  men  on  the  ground.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  state  that  just  before  the  firing  commenced  I  said  to  Charles  Caldwell,  sr.,  who 
was  not  more  than  a  few  steps  from  the  party  of  white  men  I  have  already  described, 
that  he  must,  for  God's  sake,  stop  this  fuss.  I  heard  him  say,  '^  I  am  trying  to  stop  it.'' 
I  am  sure  Caldwell  tried  his  best  to  stop  the  difficulty  and  to  keep  the  peace.  X  can 
safely  say  Caldwell  did  not  participate  in  the  fight,  and  I  think  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  seen  and  known  it  if  he  nad,  for  I  was  standing  near  him.  I  do  not  think 
Caldwell  was  armed ;  I  certainly  saw  no  arms  on  him.  I  was  born  in  Ireland,  came 
to  America  in  1849 ;  lived  in  New  York  about  seven  years,  in  Illinois  until  1866,  and 
came  to  Mississippi  in  1866.  I  saw  no  white  men  on  the  grounds  with  guns ;  none  of 
the  whites  had  guns;  and  I  saw  none  of  the  negroes  with  guns. 

M.  WABD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  September  10th,  1875. 

ISEAL.3  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P. 


The  ncom  statement  of  B.  S,  White, 

I  live  four  miles  west  of  Raymond,  in  Hinds  County,  Miss.    Having  heard  that  there 

was  to  be  a  joint  political  discussion  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  September, 

1875,  and  that  the  white  people  were  invited  to  attend,  I,  in  company  with  several 

others,  attended,  reaching  the  town  of  Clinton  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.    We  got  to  the 

place  of  meeting  abont  12  o'clock  m.,  where  we  found  a  large  number  of  negroes  and 

very  few  whites.    After  we  got  there  a  large  procession — said  to  be  from  Edwards 

Depot — came  in.    After  they  had  all  dismounted.  Judge  Johnston  took  the  stand  and 

commenced  speaking.    I  walked  around  through  the  crowd  in  different  directions.    I 

found  the  negroes  very  turbulent  on  every  part  of  the  grounds,  making  threats  and 

declaring  they  were  going  to  have  their  way  there  that  day.    They  frequently  rubbed 

against  me,  seeming  to  be  trying  to  provoke  a  difficulty.    Some  of  the  white  boys  had 

been  drinking.    I  went  to  them  and  told  them  not  to  touch  any  more  whisky,  saying 

to  them  that  there  was  an  immense  crowd  of  negroes  there  and  very  few  whites,  and 

it  was  manifest  to  me  that  the  negroes  Were  eager  for  a  difficulty,  and  they  would  use 

anv  pretext  for  beginning  it :  that  if  a  shot  cracked  it  might  begin.    Just  before  Judge 

Johnston  finished  speaking,  I  went  among  a  crowd  of  negroes  gathered  on  the  south 

side  of  the  speaker's  stand.    I  heard  one  negro  say, ''  Who  is  that  speaking  f"    Another 

said,  **  Johnston,  I  believe."    The  first  then  replied,  *'  I  did  not  come  here  to  hear  any 

snch  damned  stuff  as  that ;  I  want  him  to  get  down  from  there ;  I  want  to  hear  Fisher 

speak."    Another  said,  ^*  Well,  I  reckon  he  will  soon  be  through,  then  we  will  have  it 

all  our  own  way."    I  went  back  to  where  I  had  left  the  boys.    Two  of  them  wore  going 

off  down  the  hill.    I  called  to  know  where  they  were  going:  they  said,  '^  We  have  a 

bottle  of  whisky  down  here."    I  then  made  them  come  back,  teUing  them  to  remain 

where  they  were,  near  the  speaker's  stand.    Just  before  Johnston  closed,  the  negroes 

had  become  so  boisterous  and  dissatisfied,  and  seemed  so  determined  to  prevent  any 

one  from  hearing  him,  that  I  remarked  to  a  friend  that  Johnston  had  better  quit,  as 

th<)  negroes  seemed  so  much  dissatisfied ;  that  I  was  sure  he  was  doing  no  good.    They 

were  very  restless,  walking  about  and  making  all  kinds  of  noises,  disturbing  every 

nortion  of  the  crowd.    Pretty  soon  Johnston  closed  speaking.    Fisher  was  then  called 

ibr,  who  at  once  responded.    Immediately  the  negroes  became  quiet  and  all  was  still, 

the  negroes  saying,  "  Now  we  will  hear  something  good."    Johnston's  speech  was  very 

kind  and  conciliatory  ;  the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  him  make  to  the  negroes,  so  far  as 

I  coold  hear  it.    Fisher  had  been  speaking  some  eight  minutes  when  some  person  in  the 

upper  part  of  the  crowd  made  some  remark ;  I  could  not  hear  what  it  was.    Immediately 

there  was  a  rush  of  ne«;roc8iu  that  direction.   I  went  there  andfoundayouDgman,whoI 

was  told  was  McNeal.    I  told  him  be  mast  make  no  remark^  in  that  crowd;  that  the 

yonog  men  from  Raymond  had  agreed  to  put  themselves  under  my  orders,  and  as  he 

had  gotten  with  them  he  must  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  would  have  no  talking  in  the 

crowd.     1  then  returned  to  where  I  had  left  the  Raymond  boys,  near  the  staud.    Pretty 

soon  I  noticed  a  rush  of  negroes  to  a  bottom  about  a  hundred  yards  north  of  the  stand ; 

I  told  the  boys  to  remain  and  I  would  go  and  see  about  it.    I  ran  down  and  jumped  into 

a  bnggy;  I  saw  a  large  crowd  of  negroes  surrounding  two  of  our  boys  and  trying  to 

get  something  from  them.    Neither  of  these  boys  was  Martin  Sivley  or  Thompson  ;  I 

left  both  of  these  young  men  at  the  stand.    Thompson  was  then  talking  to  Captain 

Lake,  of  Jackson,  and  f  told  Martin  Sivley  to  keep  the  boys  at  the  stand  until  I  re- 
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turned.    I  called  ont  to  the  crowd  to  stop  that  fuBs,  and  to  the  negroes  to  let  the  bojs 
alone.    They  seemed  to  heed  me,  and  all  would  soon  have  become  quiet,  but  jost  at 
this  time  a  negro  from  about  Edwards  Depot,  wearin^r  yellow  epaulets,  called  out  iu  » 
loud  voice,  '*  We  did  not  come  here  to  Iwt  no  God  damned  white  trash  run  over  us;  this 
is  our  day.''    Just  at  this  time  Charles  Caldwell,  sr.,  came  into  the  crowd  followed  by 
•bout  oue  hundred  negroes.    He  said,  "  Stop  this  damned  fuss  here ;  I  am  going  io  have 
it  stopped."    Pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  he  reached  the  whites,  saying,  '*Gtt 
out  or  here  ;  get  out  of  here,' yon   damned  rascals,  and  stop  this  noise."    One  of  the 
white  boys  said,  "We  are  iuterfering  with  nobody;  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  any- 
body, nor  create  any  disturbance,  but  we  will  not  be  run  over."   Just  at  that  time  tbo 
firing  began.    I  cannot  say  positively  who  fired  first;  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
first  shot  was  fired  by  the  negro  from  Edwai-ds  Depot,  with  yellow  epaulets,  before 
spoken  of.    I  was  standing  in  a  buggy  above  the  crowd  where  I  commanded  a  good 
view  of  all,  and  I  saw  the  smoke  rise  from  a  pistol  in  his  hands.    Just  before  the  pistol 
fired  I  heanl  a  drum  beat.    By  the  time  the  firing  began  the  crowd  of  negroes  bad  be- 
come veiy  dense  around  the  boys.    As  the  negroes  came  they  were  brandinhing  their 
pistols,  crying,  *'  Run  over  the  whites  ;  kill  the  damned  whites.    Run  over  them,  God 
damn  them  ;  run  over  them."    I  think  I  saw  not  less  than  three  hundred  negroes  with 
pistols  in  their  hands.   As  soon  as  the  tiring  began,  the  negroes  commenced  falling  back 
rapidly,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  the  bottom  was  cleared.    Immediately  tben  an  immeiuw 
crowd  of  negroes  came  rushing  dowu  from  the  hill  firing  indiscriminately  into  their  own 
people.   By  this  time  the  boys  were  making  for  the  stand,  leaving  me  alone.  I  called  to 
them  to  fall  in  on  me  and  resiTve  their  fire,  as  we  must  get  out  of  there.    At  this  moment 
a  negro  ran  up  to  me,  crying,  **  There  is  one  of  the  damned  rascals  ;  kill  him."   I  tamed 
and  faced  him,  telling  him  to  get  away,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  kill  him  unless  it  was 
necessary.    He  stopped,  and  one  of  the  boys  asked  me  to  let  him  shoot  him.    I  told 
him,  "No;  do  not  shoot  unless  it  is  necessary."    W^e  then  moved  on  toward  the  prai- 
rie, southeast  of  the  stand,  I  telling  the  boys  to  keep  closed  up  and  fall  in  on  me.    As 
we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie  I  saw  Morris  Ward,  and  called  to  him   to  fall  m  with 
us,  asking  him  could  we  not  get  ten  men  together,  as  I  had  just  seen  some  twenty- 
five  negroes,  followed  by  about,  two  hundred  and  fii'ty  with  pistols,  coming  across  to 
cut  us  off,  and  crying  out,  *^  There  are  the  God  damned  Raymondites ;  kill  them.^ 
Some  one  then  said  that  the  whites  had  exhausted  their  pistols.    I  told  them  to  more 
to  the  right,  and  try  to  cross  the  railroad ;  that  my  son  and  myself  had  resented 
our  fire,  and  would  try  to  hold  them   in   cheek  until  they  could  escape.    The  negroes 
seemed  to  be  especially  after  Martin  Sivley  and  myself,  crying,  "  Kill  them."   We 
turned  and  faced  them,  and  told  them  to  halt ;  that  we  were  armed  and  would  defend 
ourselves;  that  we  wanted   no  bloodshed.      They  had  begun  the  fuss  themselves, 
but  would  not  be  murdered.    They  continued  to  pursue  us,  tiring.    When  I  told 
them  they  had  begun  the  difficulty  themselves,  young  Charles  Caldwell  said/*  Yes; 
and,  God  damn  you,  we  will  end  it."    We  fell  back  about  one  hundred  yards,  trying  to 
reach  the  railroad -crossing.    When  we  got  near  the  dirt  road,  I  accidentally  stepped 
into  a  hole  and  fell.    Immediately  I  was  covered  by  about  six  negroes,  who  disarmed 
me.    I  rose  with  them  and  tore  loose  from  them.    Just  at  that  time  Martin  Sivley 
jumped  the  fence,  about  six  or  eight  negroes  being  on  him,  three  of  whom  were  Sam. 
Caldwell,  Charles  Caldwell,  jr.,  and  Walter  Wilborne.    As  soon  as  I  got  loose  I  and  my 
son  ran ,  I  then  being  disarmed.   The  negroes  followed,  tiring  on  us,  and  crying,  "  Kill  the 
damned  scoundrels ;  catch  them ,  murder  them,  and  quarter  them."    Just  as  we  reached 
the  railroad-crossing  we  were  cut  oft' by  another  party,  headed  by  a  negro  whose  name 
I  afterward  learned  was  Wade  Walker.    They  seized  us ;  threw  me  down  on  the  rail- 
road, stamped  me,  kicked  roe,  crying,  *'  Kill  the  damned  scoundrel ;  beat  his  brains  out" 
After  they  had  stamped  me  and  kicked  me,  one  called  for  a  club  and  said,  *'  Let  me  get 
his  brains."    They  then  struck  me  several  times  with  a  club,  and  picked  me  up  apd 
threw  me  in  a  hole,  remarking,  **  Now  we  have  done  for  you,  damn  you."    My  son  said, 
**  Do  not  kill  my  father."    They  said,  "  Yes  ;  we  will  kill  him  and  you  too ;  but  we  will 
take*  yon  up  on  the  hill  in  the  woods  and  cut  yon  up."    Their  attention  was  then  attract- 
ed to  another  white  man,  who  came  on  iu  a  buggy,  and  I  managed  to  crawl  out  of  the 
hole  and  conceal  myself  from  them,  where  I  remained  for  an  hour,  and  finally  dragged  my- 
^<\(  to  a  house.   Now,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  Fisher's  speech,  I  want  to  say  that 
M{i  soon  as  Fisher  began  to  speak  the  crowd  of  boys  from  Raymond  were  surrounded  by  a 
^^r\)wd  of  negroes,  headed  by  Eugene  Wilborne,  Sam.  Caldwell,  andChas.  Caldwell  jr.i 
when  1  heard  Eugene  Wilborne  say  to  another  negro, "  How  far  do  you  reckon  the  ravens 
x^  ill  tW  to-dav  f "  The  negro  said,  •*  They  will  not  fly  far.   We  will  clip  their  wings  when 
^bi^Y  nstv"    All  told,  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  sixty  whites  on  the  ground  that 
iy^>\  iuoludiug  men  and  boys,  of  whom  I  am  sure  not  over  twenty  were  armed.    I  tbink 
^b^w  w%>re  l^etween  1,500  to  2,000  negro  men  on  the  ground,  besides  women  and  chil- 
<iiv<i.    I  have  lon^  been  accustomed  to  see  crowds  of  men,  and  am  certain  I  aw  ^ot 
titisiukt^u  iu  my  estimate.    Lying  in  my  bed        make  this  statement  under  treatment 
ai  I NVM  bhysiciaus.    I  have  been  very  near  death's  door,  and  solemnly  swear  that  every 
N^oul  I  Dtive  uttered  is  the  truth.    The  meeting  was   a  republican  meeting,  and  the 
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invitation  for.  a  joint  discussion  came  from  tbem.  I  also  swear  that  I  went  to  that 
CTouud  with  no  expectation  of  a  difficulty.  A  difficulty  was  that  day  expected  at 
Unica,  and  many  white  men  had  gone  there  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  expected. 
That  a  large  number  of  armed  negroes  from  Hinds,  Copiah ,  and  Claiborne  Counties 
were  expected  to  be  there.  I  carri^  my  pistol,  it  bein^  my  habit  in  going  out  to  carry 
a  pistol.  I  had  no  other  weapon,  nor  did  I  see  any  white  man  on  the  ground  with  any 
other  weapon  than  a  pistol.  I  was  told  that  after  the  fight  some  citizens  from  Clinton, 
and  others,  came  to  the  grounds  with  guns,  but  I  was  then  iu  such  a  fix  that  I  could 

see  nothing,  my  eyes  being  clotted  with  blood.  

B.  8.  WHITE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1875.  Sworn  to 
by  Capt.  B.  S.  White,  and  his  signature  appended  by  S.  M.  Shelton,  at  the  request  of 
the  said  White  and  in  my  presence,  White  being  too  feeble  to  sign  for  h'imself. 

[SEAL.]  SILAS  J.  CAEEY,  J.  P. 

The  dtcom  statement  of  A,  3,  Sivley* 

I  reside  in  Raymond,  Miss.  Martin  Sivley  was  my  cousin.  I,  with  P.  W.  Shearer, 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Lemon,  bronght  his  body  off  the  field  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  4, 1875,  after  the  difficulty  at  Clinton  that  day.  We  found  his  body  iu 
a  cotton-field,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  lying  on  his 
back,  with  all  the  top  of  his  head  mashed  in,  with  several  wounds  from  pistol-shots 
aboat  the  body,  his  abaomen  ripped  open  with  a  knife,  and  his  intestines  protruding. 
There  were  also  several  other  bruises,  made  by  blows  from  clubs  or  some  heavy  .instru- 
ment, about  the  body  and  face.  A  considerable  piece  of  fiesh  was  torn  from  his  finger 
where  his  ring  had  been  pulled  <  ff.  His  shoes  were  gone  and  his  clothing  t'Orn  all  to 
pieces,  he  being  nearly  strippe<l  naked.  I  also  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  body  of 
F.  T.  T.  Thompson,  also  killed  on  the  4th  day  of  September.  We  found  his  body  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  irom  the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  body 
was  lying  on  the  back,  with  a  pistol-shot  in  the  thigh,  and  another  just  over  the  left 
eye,  and  his  skull  mashed  in  over  the  left  eye,  apparently  with  some  heavy  edged 
instrament.  Skull  seemed  to  have  been  mashed  and  then  shot,  the  flesh  around  the 
wound  being  powder-burnt,  and  gash  in  the  neck,  apparently  made  with  a  knife.  I 
have  been  told  by  others  that  his  watch  and  the  contents  of  his  pockets  were  taken 
from  him. 

A.  H.  SIVLEY. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  the  10th  day  of  September,  1875. 

Li.  b.]  SILAS  J.  CAEEY,  J.  P. 


/SiDom  statement  of  Hubbard  Strange. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Hinds  County;  a  colored  man,  and  a  republican.    I  am  about  40 
years  old.    I  came  in  procession  with  the  Raymond  colored  republican  club  to  the  bar- 
becue at  Clinton,  on  last  Saturday,  September  4  ;  was  near  the  speaker's  stand ;  heard 
Judge  Johnston's  speech  as  best  I  could  for  the  confusion  and  dissatisfied  talking  at 
hearing  him.    Captain  Fisher  took  the  stand  after  Judge  Johnston  had  finished,  and  I 
heard  some  one  say,  **  Now,  damn  you,  don't  tell  any  lies."    This  man  was  Mr.  John 
Neal.    Some  negro  replied  to  this  remark  of  NeaPs  in  a  quarrelsome  tone,  and  some 
white  man  came  up  to  Mr.  Neal  and  started  off  with  Mr.  Neal,  and  the  negro  man,  who 
was  quarrelling  at  Mr.  Neal,  followed  them.    I  started  after  them,  and  they  went  down 
in  the  direction  of  where  the  fight  occurred.    As  I  followed  on  I  met  Martin  Sivley 
and  young  Waddell,  and  the  latter  said  tome,  "Hubbard,  you  are  not  after  a  fuss 
with  us;"  and  Mr.  Martin  Sivley  answered  and  said,  '*  No,  Hubbard  is  with  us,  and 
waotti  to  keep  at  peace,  like  me."    This  negro  man  commenced  hollowing  iu  the  rear  of 
us,  "  Re-enforce,  police,  re-enforce."    I  was  calling  out  for  peace,  and  so  was  Mar- 
tin Sivley.    I  turned  to  him  and  asked  him,  "  What  in  the  devil  are  you  hollering  re-en- 
lorce,  police,  for  T    If  they  commence  a  fight,  you  will  be  the  first  to  run :"  and  he  turned 
back  and  went  off  laughing.    I  continu^  to  follow  Mr.  Sivley,  and  this  same  negro 
commenced  again  to  hollow,  *'  Re-enforce,  police."  And  then  I  heard  the  drum  commence 
to  beat  rapidly,  and  the  confusion  increased,  and  the  crowd  gathered  densely,  moving 
in  the  direction  Mr.  Neal  had  gone,  and  the  way  Mr.  Sivley  was  going.    I  followed  on, 
trying  to  get  to  Martin  Sivley  and  others  to  try  to  take  care  of  them.    And  being  on 
the  rise  of  the  hill  I  could  see  over  the  crowd  somewhat,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Thomp- 
son,  Mr.  John  Neal,  Martin  Sivley,  Jesse  Wharton,  and  others  of  the  white  men  together 
in  a  crowd,  and  densely  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  negroes,  in  great  confusion. 
At  this  time  I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Thompson  draw  his  pislol  and  cock  it,  and  holding  it 
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with  the  mnzzle  toward  the  grooDd  it  went  off.    Then  the  shooting  commenced  gener- 
ally, and  I  turned  to  run  and  went  about  five  or  ten  steps  and  stopped,  and  tnni^  and 
looked  on  nntil  the  crowd  of  negroes  rashed  back  and  give  way,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Tliomp- 
son  mn  out  of  the  crowd  and  run  and  get  on  a  roan  horse.    I  saw  Charley  Caldwell, 
sr.,  for  the  first  time  after  the  fuss  commenced,  run  toward  Mr.  Thompson,  (bat  be, 
Caldwell,  had  no  arms,)  and  call  to  him  with  a  motion  of  his  band,  and  saying,  "  Here, 
Mister,  you  man  on  that  horse,  stop  there."    But  Thompson  paid  no  attention  to  Cald- 
well and  rode  off.    My  attention  was  then  called  to  Jesse  Wharton.    I  saw  a  colored 
man  pick  up  a  lar^re  limb  and  strike  Jesse  over  the  head,  knocking  him  down,  and  I 
mn  up  and  told  him  I  had  raised  that  yonng  man  and  he  should  not  hart  him.   The 
limb  broke  in  two,  and  he  turned  off  from  Jesse.    Mr.  John  Neal,  sitting  on  a  wagon- 
tongue  close  by  and  wounded,  said  to  me,  *^  Uncle,  save  my  life,  too.''    I  answered.  "I 
will,  come  to  me.''  I  then  took  them  both  under  my  care.    This  same  negro  who  strnck 
Jesse  Wharton  said  to  me,  "  If  you  protect  their  lives  I  will  kill  you."    I  then  called 
to  my  son  Levi,  and  told  him  that  this  negro  wanted  to  kill  these  white  men,  and  for 
him  \o  come  to  my  help.    My  son  came,  and  we  carried  them  and   put  them  in  tbe 
buggy,  and  I  put  my  son  in  to  drive  ;  and  seeing  three  negroes  following,  calling  oal 
'*  Kill  the  man  with  the  black  hair,"  I  walked  along  behind  the  buggy  to  protect  Jesse 
and  Mr.  Ncal.    After  we  got  near  the  big  road,  some  200  yards  from  the  figbtiog- 
ground,  I  got  in  and  drove  the  buggy  on  to  Mr.  Neal's  house.    When  I  got  back  to  tbe 
battle-ground  the  fight  was  all  over. 

I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  colored  people  desired  peace,  and  that  there  woqM 
have  been  no  fuss  or  fight  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  bad-disposed  negroes,  who  I 
blame  for  tbe  whole  difficulty. 

his 
HUBBARD  -h  STRANGE 
mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  lOtb  day  of  Sepiember,  1875.» 

[L.  s.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P. 


Statement  of  G.  M,  LetoiSj  (white,) 

I  am  mayor  of  the  town  of  Clinton.    On  Saturday,  September  4,  there  was  a  repub- 
lican barbecue  and  mass-meeting  at  this  place.    The  place  where  tbe  barbecue  was 
had,  and  where  the  meeiing  was  held,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  tbe  town. 
For  a  few  days  previous  it  was  generally  known  that  there  wonld  be  a  joint  discus- 
sion.   On  Saturday  morning,  abont  10  o'clock,  the  negro  clnbsfrom  the  snrrouDdiDg 
country  commenced  coming  into  town.    A  negro  club  came  from  Bolton's  Depot,  num- 
bering about  397 ;  I  counted  them  as  accurately  as  I  could.    Another  club  from  Ed* 
wards,  which  was  larger  than  the  Bolton's  clob,  came  into  town  abont  12  o'clock.   A 
large-sized  negro  was  in  command  of  the  Edwards  clnb.    I  have  been  informed  that 
his  name  is  Scott,  and  that  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.    As  he  marched  his  clnb  into 
town  he  halted  it  near  the  hotel,  and  rode  forward  alone  up  the  street.    He  was  armed 
with  a  cavalry  saber,  which  he  carried  in  bis  baud  drawn.    Other  clubs  came  iuto 
town ;  and  many  negroes  gathered  from  the  country.    I  saw  in  town  several  other  ne- 
groes carrying  drawn  swords ;  supposed  them  to  be  officers  of  clubs.    The  Bolton  and 
Edwards  negroes  came  into  town  mounted  and  in  procession,  formed  in  column  of  twos. 
In  my  judgment,  there  were  about  1,000  or  1,200  negroes  in  town.    After  the  mounted 
clubs  came  in  they  passed  through  town,  and  shortly  afterward  returned  through 
town  going  in  the  direction  of  tbe  place  for  the  barbecue  and  meeting.    Before  the  ne- 
groes left  Clinton  for  the  place  of  the  meeting  there  were  many  crowds  of  them  con- 
gregated about  tbe  streets,  and  many  of  tbem  in  their  manner  were  boisterous,  lond, 
and  disorderly.    Heard  several  negroes  say  the  democratic  party  was  "  gone  up  thai 
day,"  or  words  to  that  effect.    There  were  abont  fifty  white  men  in  town.    They  bad 
nothing  to  say  to  the  negroes.    They  avoided  coming  in  contact  with  the  negroes.  The 
white  men  were  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  conduct  and  bearing.    About  half-past 
twelve  the  crowd  of  negroes  had  assembled  at  the  barbecue  grounds.    The  negro  men 
numbered  about  1,000  or  1,200  j  there  were  not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  white  men  on 
the  grounds  ;  I  am  sure  at  least  ten  of  that  number  were  not  armed  ;   I  canuot  tell 
bow  many  were  armed  ;  from  all  I  have  heard,  my  opinion  is  that  there  were  aboot 
twenty  white  men  on  the  grounds  armed  ;  I  went  out  to  the  gronnds  abont  half  v^^ 
one ;    Judge  Johnston,  (democrat,)  was  speaking  at  that  time ;   I  heard  nothing 
from  Judge  Johnston  calculated  in  tbe  least  to  produce  any  disorder  or  lead  to  a 
breach   of  the  peace ;  while  Judge  Johnston  was  speaking  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  laughing  and  talking  among  the  negroes,  apparently  intended  to  keep  persons 
from  hearing  his  speech ;  1  heard  one  negro  say  in  the  crowd,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  several  yards,  (but  not  to  be  heard  as  far  as  the  stand,) 
**  Damn  it,  what  do  we  want  to  hear  a  democratic  speech  for  j"  and  anotht  r  say  ia 
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about  tho  same  tone  of  Toice,  that  the  speaker  oat  to  be  '<pnt  ont/'  and  not  al- 
lowed to  speak.  Many  of  them  were  angry  because  he  was  allowed  to  speak  at 
the  meeting.  There  was  no  distorbance  or  fight  until  H.  T.  Fisher,  republican 
speaker,  had  spoken  a  little  while,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  before  the  fighting 
commenced.  At  the  time  the  firing  commenced,  I,  (with  Mr.  J.  H.  Dupree,)  was 
lying  under  a  tree  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  east  of  the  spot  where  the  firing 
began,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  speakers*  stand ;  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  firing,  a  negro  approached  us  and  asked,  in  a  peremptory 
way,  •*  Who  is  speaking!"  I  replied,  *' Judge  Johnston."  The  negrosaid,"  Hell,  I  thought 
Ibis  was  a  republican  meeting  and  not  a  damn  democrats'  meeting."  A  few  moments 
before  the  firing  began,  a  negro  woman  came  near  me,  saying,  in  a  loud  tone,  **  A  fight, 
a  fight.''  The  negro  men  commenced  moving  rapidly  towards  the  branchy  where  a  few 
white  men  (three  or  four)  were  congregated,  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
twentv-five  yards  fix)m  the  8peakers"stand ;  several  of  the  negroes  said,  **  Go  for  them, 
boys ;"  and  I  heard  this  expression  used  by  a  negro :  **  This  is  the  thing  we  liave  wantedf 
boys;  kill  all  the  white  men."  And  one  negro  told  another  negro  te  go  toward  tbo 
stand  and  have  the  drums  beaten,  and  for  them  to  rally  at  the  drums.  The  drums 
were  beaten.  All  this  occurred  before  a  shot  was  fired.  As  the  crowd  of  negroes 
rallied  by  the  drums,  they  commenced  moving  or  surging  toward  the  place  where  tho 
excitement  commenced,  (that  is,  tho  point  about  the  branch  where  the  few  white  men 
had  gathered  :)  a  pistol-shot  was  fired.  This  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  two 
or  three  other  shots,  and  then  a  general  firing  commenced.  1  walked  down  toward 
this  point,  going  around  the  crowd  of  negroes,  and  had  just  started  to  walk  in  that 
direction  when  the  firing  commenced.  Where  the  firing  commenced  I  could  see  but 
few  whites,  probably  not  over  three,  and  they  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  negroes. 
There  was  probably  more  white  men,  but  they  were  scattered  and  I  did  not  see  them. 
The  crowd  of  negroes  on  the  very  spot  where  the  fighting  began,  at  the  time  the  firing 
commenced,  was  at  least  three  hnnared.  I  saw  a  greatmany  negroes  with  pistols.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  at  least  one  hundred.  Many  negroes  who  were  not  armed  broke  off 
large  limbs  or  branches  from  the  trees  for  clubs,  saying,  of  the  white  people,  "  God 
damn  *em,  wo  will  mash  them  in  the  earth."  I  heard  threats  on  all  sides  from  the 
negroes  against  the  whites.  I  started  to  leave  the  ground,  but  stumbled  and  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  and  as  I  rose  from  the  ground  I  saw  a  negro  get  a  pistol  from  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags  on  his  horse,  and  fire  at  me.  I  was  shot  at  repeatedly  as  I  left  the  i)lace. 
1  went  to  Clintoir without  being  hurt.  When  the  fight  commenced,  the  white  men 
were  not  massed  in  one  body,  but  were  scattered  about  the  grounds.  The  three  or 
four  wliite  men  who  were  off  at  the  branch  made  the  largest  group  I  saw.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  or  who  fired  the  first  shot. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  white  people  did  not  desire  any  riot  or  trouble,  and  did  not 
anticipate  it;  and  I  think  this  because  of  the  small  number  of  whites  in  Clinton  and 
on  the  grounds;  and  because  so  few  of  those  present  were  armed  ;  and  because  of  the 
vast  uumbfr  of  negroes  that  were  present.  The  manner  and  conduct  of  many  of  the 
negiocH  during  the  day  was  overbearing  and  aggressive.  I  did  not  fire  a  shot  during 
the  difficulty.  A  great  many  negroes,  perhaps  all  of  Edwards  and  Bolton  negroes, 
after  the  firing,  moved  oft'  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  west.  I  met  a  squad  of  negroes 
between  the  tan-yard  and  Clinton,  and  one  negro  was  urging  them  to  go  on  and  kill 
all  the  white  men.  I  am  mayor  of  Clinton.  When  I  reached  Clinton  it  was  reported 
to  nie  that  the  nejnroes  would  mass  themselves  and  come  into  town  to  burn  the  town, 
and  kill  all  the  white  people  in  tbe  town.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  Vicksburgh 
and  Jackson  for  assistance;  for  aid  to  protect  the  town.  A  body  of  citizens  came  from 
Vicksburgh,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  about  sixty  came  from  Jackson, 
to  protect  Uie  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  Clinton  from  the  threatened  violence 
of  the  negro  mob.  No  attack  on  tho  town,  however,  was  made  during  the  ni^ht. 
Several  colored  men  were  killed  in  Clinton  during  the  night.  This  was  not  authorized 
by  me,  or  done  by  my  approval  or  authority.  This  was  done  b^  unauthorized  persons, 
who  supposed  that  the  negroes  killed  were  engaged  in  the  killing  of  white  men  on 
Saturday  evening.  Several  other  negroes  (exact  number  not  known  by  me)  were 
killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  early  Sunday  morning,  by  persons  not  acting  under 
my  orders.  Early  Sunday  morning  the  men  from  Jackson  returned  to  their  home,  as 
did  the  Vicksburgh  men,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  whom  I  requested  W. 
H.  Andrews,  of  Yicksburgh,  to  leave  here  for  tho  protection  of  the  town,  not  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  negroes  would  not  return.  By  Sunday  evening  everything  was 
piiet  and  peaceable,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  occurrences  of  Saturday  had 
subsided.  Sunday  night  a  deputy  sheriff  from  Jackson,  with  a  large  posse,  came  to 
Clinton.  The  deputy  sheriff.  Colonel  W.  H.  Taylor,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that 
quiet  was  restored,  and  very  soon  returned  to  Jackson.  Since  that  time  there  has  not 
been  the  least  disturbance  or  breach  of  the  laws  in  Clinton  or  its  immediate  viciniiy. 
On  Monday  morning  business  was  resumed,  and  I  sent  out  messengers  throughout  tbe 
neighborhood  to  inform  all  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  that  quiet  was  fully 
restored,  And  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.    Everything  to-day  is  perfectly  peace- 
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able  and  quiet  in  Clinton  and  vicinity.  And  to-day,  on  learning  that  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  probably  Governor  Ames,  were  under  the  impression  thrt- some  law- 
lessness prevailed,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Jackson,  to  Sheriff  Harney,  offering;  him  ODe 
hundred  men,  to  act  under  his  orders,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order  in  the  ooanty. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  disturbauces  in  the  county ;  but  I  was  willing,  with  tbe 
hundred  men  tendered,  to  do  everything  possible  to  restore  a  feeling  of  confidence  to 
the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  the  county. 

G.  M.  LEWIS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[L.  s.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  /.  P. 


Statement  of  T.  A.  WelUf  (white,) 

I  live  in  Clinton.  On  Saturday,  September  4,  a  republican  barbecue  was  held  at 
this  place,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Clinton.  The  republicans  agreed  to 
divide  time  with  Judge  Johnston,  a  democrat.  I  went  out  to  the  grounds  in  themoni- 
ing.  Judge  Johnston  commenced  speaking  about  1  o'clock.  He  said  nothing  in  his 
speech  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace.  H.  T.  Fisher,  a  white  republican,  then  com- 
menced speaking,  and  had  spoken  about  five  minutes  when  the  hghting  commeDced. 
There  were  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  colored  men  on  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  judgment.  I  noticed  a  great  many  pistols  among  the  negroes  that  day. 
I  saw  an  unusual  number  of  negroes  with  pistols,  and  J  would  judge  that  several 
hundred  of  them  were  armed.  I  think  there  were  about  fifty  white  men  on  the 
grounds.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  pretty  near  all  of  the  white  men  who  were 
present  on  the  grounds  that  day.  From  my  observation,  I  should  say  that  aboat 
twenty-five  white  men  were  armed  with  pistols.  Not  a  white  man  on  the  groaod  had 
a  gun,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  have  been  informed.  I  will  state  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  commencement  of  the  fight :  About  the  time  Fisher  commenced  speaking,  and  this 
was  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  fight,  three  or  four  white  gentlemen  left  the 
stand  where  the  speaking  was  going  on,  and  walked  off  about  one  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  entire  crowd,  to  their  wagon,  which  was  by  a  little  branch  or  rivalet  in 
a  low,  flat  place,  near  a  group  of  willow  trees.  I  think  that  Yasser  Shearer,  Vinlc 
Waddel,  Mr.  Frank  Thompson,  and  perhaps  young  Mr,  Wharton  #ere  in  this  party. 
None  of  them  were  drunk.  They  were  behaving  in  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  peace- 
able manner,  and  had  been  so  conducting  themselves  all  day.  I  passed  by  this 
party  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  fighting  commenced.  These  gentlemen  bad  a 
bottle  of  liquor  out.  I  did  not  see  them  take  a  drink,  but  suppose  their  object  in 
going  off  the  grounds  was  to  take  a  social  drink.  I  then  walked  up  to  the  stand, 
and  stood  near  the  stand.  Everything  was  then  quiet.  Presently  I  saw  many 
negroes,  quite  a  crowd,  moving  rapidly  toward  the  small  party  of  gentlemen  already 
spoken  o^  who  were  at  the  branch ;  not  a  shot  had  then  l>ten  fired.  I  next  beard  a 
negro  say,  '*  There  is  a  fight.''  Mr.  John  Neal,  a  white  man  standing  near  me,  said  to 
the  crowd  of  negroes  who  were  still  moving  toward  the  branch,  "  It  is  not  a  fight,  it  is 
only  a  man  taking  a  drink."  The  negroes  paused  a  moment.  Then  the  negroes  said 
again,  **  It  is  a  fight,"  and  moved  on.  Chas.  Caldwell,  sr.,  said  ** Come  back''  to  tbe 
negroes,  and  Fisher  said  the  same  thing,  but  this  had  no  eflect  on  them.  I  beard  a 
negro  man,  down  at  the  spot  spoken  of  where  the  small  party  of  white  men  werestaod- 
ing,  call  to  the  negroes  to  ^^  Come  on."  I  saw  a  negro,  between  me  and  the  party  at  the 
branch,  trying  to  form  the  negroes  together,  and  heard  him  order  them  to  ''FalliD('<> 
ranks."  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  saw  another  negro  on  a  horse,  not  ^  from  the 
stand,  and,  perhaps,  one  hundred  yards  from  the  branch,  call  to  the  negroes,  ''All  you 
who  have  no  pistols  get  clubs,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  drums  carried  to  tbe 
grounds  by  the  negroes  were  then  beat;  I  was  about  thirty  yards  from  the  drains; 
during  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  scuffle  going  on  at  the  branch  where  tbe  groop 
of  white  gentlemen  was,  already  spoken  of  by  me,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment ;  the  negroes  rushed  down  toward  this  party  at  the  branch ;  I  then  heard  a  pis- 
tol shot  at  the  branch,  and  the  firing  instantly  became  general ;  after  the  firing  com- 
menced many  of  the  negroes  ran  from  the  grounds,  and  others  ran  toward  tbe  plaee 
where  the  fighting  was  going  on ;  I  left  the  grounds  very  quickly  after  the  firing  coin- 
nieuced,  and  before  it  was  over;  I  had  no  pistol  or  weapon  of  any  kind,  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  fight;  I  then  came  toward  Clinton,  and  stopped  at  a  tan-yard  near 
th«?  road  leading  from  Clinton  to  the  place  where  the  fighting  took  place,  and  aboat 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  town ;  I  saw  a  squad  of  negroes,  three  or  foof) 
armed  with  guns,  moving  from  Clinton  toward  the  firing — that  is,  the  place  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on  ;  while  I  stood  in  the  tanyard,  I  saw  Mr.  Calvin  Wells,  a  white 
man,  coming  up  the  road  toward  Clinton  in  a  buggy;  I  saw  ten  or  fifteen  negroee 
standing  in  the  flat  between  the  tan-yard  and  the  road,  and  as  Wells  passed  the?  fifed 
ten  or  fifteen  shots  at  him,  saying  at  the  time,  "  There  goes  a  white  man,  shoot  bim' 
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I  think  Wells  had  lost  coutrol  of  his  horse  at  the  time  be  was  passing,  and  I  think  the 
horse  was  running  away.  I  have  since  been  told,  and  I  think  the  information  cor- 
rect, that  Wells  had  previously  been  shot  in  the  baud— that  is,  before  tbis  squad  of 
neCToes  fired  at  him ;  these  shots  did  not  take  effect,  for  Wells  passed  on  in  bis  buggy 
to  Clinton ;  the  firing  was  soon  over ;  1  then  came  up  to  Clinton  to  the  railroad-depot. 

THOS.  A.  WELLS. 
State  of  Mississippi,  Hinds  County : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  T.  A.  Wells,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that 
the  foregoing  statement  is  true  and  correct,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 
This  September  9th,  1875. 

SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P., 
Justice  of  Peace  in  and  for  Hinds  County, 


Sworn  statement  of  Henry  Jacksony  (colored.) 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  neighborhood  of  Clinton ,  about  nineteen  years  old ;  am  colored ; 
do  not  claim  to  belong  to  any  political  party;  but  am  a  son  of  Simon  Jackson,  former 
president  of  the  colored  republican  club  of  Clinton ;  on  tbe  4th  of  September  instant, 
on  Saturday,  I  went  to  the  barbecue  ground  about  10  o'clock ;  I  was  up  near  the  old 
bnildiujj;  on  the  grounds,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  speaker's  stand,  at  Mrs. 
Caldwell's  ice-cream  stand ;  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  the  time, 
and  I  heard  some  one  say  there  is  a  fuss  on  the  grounds ;  I  ran  down  toward  where  the 
crowd  seemed  gathering,  and  I  saw  a  colored  man  have  a  white  man  by  the  throat ;  a 
big  crowd  had  gathered  around  this  white  man,  not  less  than  fifty  colored  men ;  I 
coold  see,  being  on  the  hill,  distinctly  the  crowd,  the  white  man  and  the  negro  man, 
Louis  Hargrove,  who  had  the  white  man  by  the  throat ;  I  beard  the  whites  tell  Louis 
two  or  three  times  to  turn  him  loose,  and  be  held  on  till  I  heard  a  shot  and  saw  Louis 
Hargrove  fall ;  I  do  not  know  who  fired  the  shot ;  cannot  say  that  the  white  man  who 
was  being  choked  fired  ;  the  white  man  asked  Louis  in  a  kind  tone  of  voice  to  turn  him 
loose,  as  he  did  not  want  to  pay  the  fine  of  $50  for  disturbing  the  peace;  I  saw  some 
white  man  firing,  but  don't  know  who  he  was;  the  first  shot  I  heard  was  when  I  saw 
Louis  Hargrove  fall ;  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  getting  away,  and  I  started 
as  fast  as  1  could  for  home ;  I  saw  Mr.  Waddy  Rice  after  he  was  shot  through  the  hand ; 
there  were  a  great  many  colored  people  and  very  few  white  on  the  ground  tbat  day 

HENRY  G.  JACKSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[8EAI-]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P. 


Statement  under  oath  ofDr,  H,  T,  T,  Dupree, 

I  was  on  the  barbecue  grounds,  by  invitation,  to  a  joint  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
the  day ;  I  heard  Judge  Johnston's  speech  through,  and  that  of  Captain  Fisher  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  disturbance ;  there  was  much  confusion  in  the  crowd  around  the 
stand,  and  among  other  defiant  remarks  I  heard  made  was  one  of  a  negro,  who  said, 
"  What  in  the  heU  is  the  use  of  our  listening  to  Johnston  f  haven't  the  white  folks  been 
telling  us  lies  ever  since  the  surrender,  and  they  continue  to  do  so,"  and  from  the  defi- 
ant words  and  actions  I  became  convinced  that  they,  the  negroes,  were  seeking  a  pre- 
text for  a  difficulty;  Fisher  had  been  speaking  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  when  I  heard 
some  one,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  halloo  very  loudly,  which  I  supposed  some  one 
drank,  but  immediately  a  large  crowd  of  negroes  rushed  in  that  direction  crying  out  for 
the  police,  and  to  arrest  them,  &,c.,  but  quickly  this  cry  was  turned  into  *'  Kill  them," 
*'  Kill  them ; "  the  crowd  continued  to  gather  around  the  scene,  and  the  farther  and 
louder  cry  of  "  Kill  the  damned  sons  of  bitches,"  and  many  of  the  negroes  had  their  pis- 
tols in  their  hands  and  others  drawing  their  pistols ;  I  could  not  tell  what  white  men 
they  were  after  at  that  time;  I  kept  my  stand  and  saw  the  dense  crowd  still  gather- 
ing ;  their  demoniac  cries  beggaring  all  description,  for  blood  and  slaughter,  increasing, 
imtil  presently  the  firing  commenced,  when  the  crowd  swaying  backward  revealed  to 
me  tbe  fact  that  they  had  been  surrounding  a  small  squad,  eight  or  ten,  of  white  men  ; 
before  the  firing  commenced  the  nej^es  beat  their  drums  furiously ;  among  the  white 
men  tbns  surrounded,  I  saw  Captam  White,  Martin  Sivley,  Dr.  Bracey,  Frank  Robin- 
son, and  Willie  Sims  coming  out ;  they  had  their  pistols  in  hand,  but  I  think  they  were 
all  empty ;  I  started  for  Clinton,  some  half  mile  distant,  and  fell  in  with  Mxgor  Harper 
and  his  son,  and  as  we  moved  on  I  heard  a  cry  behind  us  of  "  Shoot  them,  kill  them, 
they  are  the  damn  sons  of  bitches  who  killed  our  men ; "  I  recognized  the  same  white 
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meD  Darned  above,  being  botly  pursued  by  a  large  crowd  of  negroes ;  among  the  crowd 
of  white  men  I  recognized  Henry  Page,  a  negro  and  a  republican,  trying  to  protect  oar 
white  men  ;  these  white  men  were  now  protesting  for  peace ;  I  immediately  toraed  and 
exhorted  the  negroes  to  be  peaceable,  that  the  law  should  be  resorted  to;  that  tbey 
knew  the  men,  and  they  could  be  had  whenever  called  for  by  the  law,  I  would  go  their 
security  that  they  should  be  forthcoming ;  the  negroes  answered,  '*  There  is  no  law  now, 
kill  them,  God  damn  them,  kill  them  ;"  the  negro  who  made  this  reply  most  loodly 
was  a  yellow  negro,  whom  I  have  since  been  informed  was  one  of  the  Caldwell  family; 
by  this  time  these  white  men  were  overtaken  and  partially  surrounded  by  the  nej^roes, 
and  one  of  the  white  men  (I  think  Frank  Robinson)  was  knocked  down,  and  Henry 
Page,  the  colored  man  before  referred  to,  took  him,  Robinson,  off  the  ground  and  car- 
ried him  away,  being  pursued  by  a  large  number  of  other  negroes  out  of  this  crowd; 
I  took  advantage  of  these  negroes  following  Robinson,  and  moved  on  toward  town, 
with  the  other  white  men  following  me;  we  had  gone  about  one  hundred  yards, still 
being  menaced  by  negroes  following,  but  not  in  such  force  until  Robinson's  parsuers 
again  overtook  ns;  they  came  up  again  with  their  cry  of  ''Kill  them,^  and  the 
white  men  begging  for  their  lives ;  one  or  more  of  them  suriendered  their  pistols 
to  the  negroes ;  among  them  thus  surrendering  was  Martin  Sivley,  who  handed  up  his 
pistol,  and  immediately  another  negro  struck  him  over  the  head  (I  think  the  same  yel- 
low negro  Caldwell,  before  spoken  of)  with  a  pistol,  knocking  Sivloy  down  and  br^- 
ing  the  pistol ;  Sivley  got  up  and  ran,  and  I  think  Dr.  Bracey  wiih  him,  hotly  parsned 
by  many  negroes,  this  same  yellow  negro  in  the  crowd ;  Sivley  jumped  the  fence  and 
ran  about  one  hundred  yards  in  a  field,  and  soon  I  heard  demoniac  yells  and  many 
shots  from  toward  the  direction  Sivley  ran,  and  where  I  think  his  body  was  found;  1 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  negroes  that  ran  after  Sivley  and  Bracey,  anal 
moved  on  toward  town,  again  followed  only  by  Captain  White  and  Willie  Sims;  I  got 
near  to  the  railroad-crossing,  nearly  a  half  mile  from  where  the  fighting  first  com- 
menced ;  we  were  still  being  pursued  and  menaced  by  many  negroes,  una  at  or  near 
the  railroad-crossing,  a  negro,  who  I  am  informed  is  called  Wade  Walker,  assaulted 
Captain  White,  swearing  he  would  kill  him  anyhow ;  then  I  again  tried  to  parley  with 
them,  the  negroes,  again  telling  them  the  white  men  could  be  had  when  wanted  by  the 
law ;  this  big  black  negro  hesitated  for  a  eecond,  and  said, "  God  damn  you,  then  gi?e 
me  your  pistol/'  Captain  White  banded  him  a  little  pistol ;  he  then  demanded  my 
pistol,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  ;  he,  the  negro,  carsed,  and  I  started  down  the  dirt  road 
and  White  down  the  railroad,  diverging  so  that  I  lost  sight  of  him,  (White,)  hot  he 
was  again  overtaken  and  beaten  and  left  for  dead,  as  I  have  sineo  learned.  I  moved 
forward  again  and  got  near  the  depot,  and  hearing  shots  again  looked  back  and  saw  a 
white  man  (Cidvin  Wells)  coming  in  his  buggy,  and  saw  a  negro  who  had,  as  I  thought, 
his  horse  by  the  bridle,  while  others  from  lx>th  sides  of  the  road  were  advancing  on 
him,  (Wells,)  firing  at  him  ;  just  at  this  time  Captain  Montgomery  came  to  W^ells's  re- 
lief with  a  double-barrel  shot-gun,  and,  firing  both  barrels,  the  negroes  gave  back  and 
the  horse  bounded  forward  and  was  running  away.  Wells  not  having  the  lines,  ^hich 
were  down  under  the  horse's  feet.  Wells  hallooed  to  me  to  stop  his  horse,  which  I  did, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  wounded,  and  to  get  in  and  take  him  home.  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  were  not  more  than  seventy-five  white  men,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  were  armed,  and  1,000  or  1,200  negro  men,  very  many  of  whom  were  armed,  and 
many  women  and  children.    This  was  on  the  4tn  September,  1875,  in  Hinds  County. 

H.  T.  T.  DUPREE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[SEAL.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  /.  P. 

The  swam  ataiemmi  ofD.  W*  Bice, 

I  am,  and  was,  on  the  4th  instant,  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  T.  6.  Rice,  merchant,  in  the 
town  of  Clinton,  Miss.  Under  the  instructions  of  my  employer,  I  closed  the  store 
about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  4th  instant,  and  went  to  the  meeting  then  being  held 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  town,  arriving  there  Just  before  the  conclusioo  of 
Judge  Johnston's  speech.  I  went  up  to  the  speakers'  stand.  Judge  Johnston  con- 
cluded his  speech,  and  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  speaking  some  five  minutes,  when  I  saw  a 
negro  running  from  a  bottom  some  one  hundred  yards  from  the  speakers'  stand,  who 
said  there  was  a  fight  between  a  white  and  colored  man.  A  crowd  of  negroes  imme- 
diately went  down.  The  same  negro  again  returned,  and  proclaimed  the  same  thing, 
saying,  in  addition,  "  Come  down,  boys,  come  down  I"  Immediately  the  whole  crowd  of 
negroes  ran  down  to  the  bottom.  I  then  went  down  to  about  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
crowd,  hoping  to  preserve  peace.  I  saw  Simon  Jackson  (colored)  backing  Wade  Wal- 
ker (colored)  out  of  the  crowd,  begging  him  to  keep  quiet.  Walker  was  very  violent, 
declaring  that  ho  would  kill  the  *' damned  rascal;"  about  that  time  a  kettle-dram  was 
beaten  rapidly  for  a  minute  or  so ;  then  I  heard  a  shot  fired  in  the  crowd,  which  was 
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followed  by  rapid  firing  and  hallooiDg.  When  the  firing  began,  I  bod  changed  my 
poeitiou  to  a  point  about  fiity  yards  from  the  crowd,  and  beard  cries  in  eveiy  direction, 
**  Kill  every  damned  white  man  on  the  ground;''  about  this  time  I  was  shot  myself. 
Up  to  the  time  I  was  shot,  I  had  been  doing  all  in  my  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
had  shown  no  weapons ;  1  then  drew  my  pistol,  there  being  about  me  a  dozen  negroes 
with  pistols  in  their  hands,  firing  and  shouting,  '*  Kill  every  white  man  on  the  ground !" 
The  negroes  were  infuriated  l)eyond  my  power  to  describe  ;  I  felt  that  it  was  death  to 
a  white  man  to  remain  on  the  ground.  I  made  my  escape  to  town  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and  got  ammunition  and  returned.  As  I  passed  the  railroad-crossing  when  I  escaj^ed 
to  town,  a  negro,  Wade  Walker,  was  standing  there  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  callmg 
upon  the  negroes  to  rally ;  as  I  passed  him,  he  fired  on  me.  I  am  sure  there  were  not 
over  seventy-five  white  men  on  the  ground  when  the  fight  occurred,  not  over  twenty- 
five  of  whom  were  armed. 

D.  W.  RICE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  of  September,  1875. 

[8EAI-.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J,  P. 


The  8wom  statement  o/H.  C,  Marshall, 

I  live  near  Clinton,  Miss.  Having  been  informed  that  there  would  be  a  joint  politi- 
cal disicussion  at  Clinton  on  the  4th  of  September,  I  attended  the  meeting.  I  stood  in 
about  ten  feet  of  the  speakers'  stand  while  Judge  Johnston  was  speaking;  was  sur- 
rounded by  negroes,  among  whom  were  many  young  negroes,  who  throughout  Johns- 
ton's speecli  were  cursing  the  whites,  and,  in  boisterous  tones,  contradicting  the  speaker, 
making  such  a  noise  that  I  was  unable  to  hear  what  was  said  :  they  frequently  rubbed 
against  me,  putting  their  arms  upon  my  shoulders,  and  by  every  word  and  act  seeking 
to  insnit  and  provoke  me.  Being  the  only  white  man  in  the  immediate  crowd,  I  kept 
quiet  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  if  possible ;  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  difficulty  in 
the  bottom,  some  hundred  yards  ofi',  by  seeing  the  crowd  rush  down ;  I  then  tried  to 
go  to  the  place  to  learn  the  cause ;  after  I  got  down,  the  drum  beat ;  the  white  boys 
were  then  falling  back,  and  the  negroes  were  pressing  on  them ;  I  could,  once  in  a  while, 
see  the  boys'  hemls ;  the  crowd  of  negroes  was  very  dense  around  them ;  soon  after  the 
drum  beat  and  the  firing  began ;  about  the  third  shot  the  crowd  of  negroes  scattered 
some,  but  rallied  again  and  pressed  on  the  boys ;  the  negroes  came  from  the  speakers' 
stand  to  the  bottom,  brandishing  their  pistols,  crying,  "  Kill  the  damned  rascals !"  I 
could  not  tell  how  many  white  boys  there  were,  as  I  was  soon  cut  off  from  them  en- 
tirely after  the  firing  began,  and  never  did  succeed  in  getting  to  them  where  they 
were ;  the  negroes  soon  began  shooting  at  me,  and  I  made  my  escape  as  soon  as  I  could: 
1  suppose  I  saw  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  negroes  armed  with  pistols,  and 
shooting  in  every  direction  ;  I  think  seventy-five  would  include  all  the  whites  on  the 
ground  during  the  day ;  I  think  there  were  more  than  1,500  negro  men  on  the  ground, 
heeidee  women  and  children  ;  the  negroes  continued  to  follow  and  shoot  at  me  until  I 
crossed  the  railroad  and  got  nearly  to  the  town. 

H.  C.  MARSHALL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  4th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[SEAL.]  Sn.AS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P. 


The  mrom  statement  of  Washington  Slayton  (colored,) 

I  am  a  colored  man,  and  about  twenty-seven  years  old ;  am  a  citizen  of  Hinds 
County,  where  I  have  lived  for  ten  years  or  more ;  1  live  near  Raymond ;  am  a  repub- 
lican, and  a  member  of  the  Raymond  Republican  Club.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1875, 
I  went  to  Clinton  with  my  club  to  attend  a  republican  meeting,  where,  I  was  told, 
there  was  to  be  a  Joint  political  discussion ;  the  first  I  saw  or  knew  of  the  difficulty 
which  occurred  that  day  was  in  this  wise:  while  Judge  Johnston  was  speaking  a  col- 
ored man  created  a  disturbance  in  the  crowd;  immediately  a  colored  man  came  up 
and  called  for  a  policeman,  and  told  him  to  go  down  the  bill,  as  there  were  some 
white  boys  making  a  fnsa ;  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with  a  policeman,  telling  him 
there  was  no  one  down  there  going  to  start  a  row ;  I  said  to  the  policeman,  **  Come 
back;"  that  his  business  was  at  the  stand ;  ^*  Let  us  do  as  the  white  people  did  at  Ray- 
mond, and  keep  quiet  and  listen  to  the  speech,  and  pay  no  attention  to  that  afiair ;" 
he  said  he  was  here  to  arrest  any  man  who  did  not  hiehave  himself;  he  had  heard  that 
the  boys  had  a  bottle  of  whisky  down  there,  and  he  was  going  to  arrest  them ;  I  at 
once  left  the  stand  myself,  Charles  Caldwell,  sen.,  going  at  the  same  time ;  he  got  to 
the  white  l>oys  and  said  to  the  colored  people,  "  Go  back,  we  will '  qualify'  these  young 
men  directly;"  I  got  in  then,  and  saia  to  the  colored  people,  **  For  God's  sake,  do  go 
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back,  and  start  no  fuss  here ;"  there  was  then  a  large  crowd  of  colored  people  around 
us,  led  by  a  big  colored  man  cryiog  ^'re-enforce,  police;'^  the  colored  people  kept  coming 
down  the  hill ;  I  got  a  few  to  stop ;  before  a  pistol  fired  Caldwell  said,  "  God  Almighty, 
people,  are  yon  not  going  to  hear  me  when  I  speak  to  you  V^  the  same  big  black  man 
again  cried,  "Re-enforce  down  here, men — God  damn  it, let  ns  kill  the  men — don't  be 
fooling  with  them  any  longer ;''  at  that  time  the  colored  people  were  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  feet  deep  aronnd  the  whites,  who  were  falling  back  and  the  colored  people 

Fressing  on  them  ;  I  then  broke  ranks,  got  out  of  there,  and  Jumped  my  horse  and  inn; 
was  satisfied  there  would  be  a  fight,  for  the  negroes  around  us  had  out  their  pistols, 
and  I  saw  a  large  crowd  of  them  running  down  the  hill  with  pistols  drawn,  and  beard 
as  many  as  twenty  crying,  *'  Kill  them,  kill  them  damned  white  folks  ;"  I  am  u  trne 
repviblican,  but  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  judgment  that  if  the  colored  people  h.^d 
behaved  themselves  there  would  have  been  no  fuss ;  the  white  people  seemed  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  avoid  it ;  they  had  kept  quiet  and  respectful  all  day ;  I  do  not  believe 
there  were  over  fifty  or  sixty  whites  on  the  ground ;  the  boys  had  no  pistols  out  when 
they  were  surrounded  as  before  said)  except  that  a  boy  named  Waddill  picked  ops 
rock  or  something,  and  Mr.  Martin  Sivley  took  out  his  pistol  and  said  to  him,  "  If  yon 
do  not  behave  yourself,  I  will  knock  you  down  with  my  pistol;''  Sivley  immediately 
put  up  his  pistol. 

his 
WASHINGTON  +  SLAYTON. 

mark.. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[SEAL.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  F. 


Statement  of  Frank  Guiol,  (white,) 

I  reside  in  Clinton ;  I  went  out  to  the  grounds  where  the  barbecue  and  speaking 
were  had  on  last  Saturday ;  reached  the  stand  while  Judge  Johnston  was  speaking;  I 
was  near  Charley  Chilton,  about  thirty  steps  from  the  speakers'  stand ;  about  the  time 
that  Fisher  (republican)  commenced  speaking.    Mr.  Chilton  said  he  would  go  home, 
and  he  then  left  for  home ;  Chilton's  residence  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
stand;  after  Fisher  had  spoken  about  five  or  ten, perhaps  fifteen  minutes, I  noticed 
some  excitement  off  in  the  direction  of  a  little  branch,  abont  100  yards  distant ;  a 
white  man  and  a  negro  seemed  to  be  disputing ;  the  crowd  of  negroes  commenced  to 
move  in  that  direction  ;  I  heard  a  negro  say,  "  There  is  a  fight,"  and  the  same  person 
said,  *'  Go  down,  boys/'  to  the  negroes;  then  the  drums  were  beaten  ;  there  was  one 
drum  at  the  stand,  and  another  in  the  crowd,  thirty  or  foi-ty  steps  from  the  stand ;  as 
soon  as  the  cry  of  a  fight  was  raised,  these  drums  were  beaten  ;  the  negroes  all  rallied 
in  a  crowd,  and  rushed  down  towards  the  spot  where  the  excitement  first  commenced, 
which  I  have  already  described  ;  up  to  this  time  not  a  shot  had  been  fired ;  when  the 
drums  were  beaten,  and  the  large  crowd  of  negroes  had  rushed  down  to  this  spot,  then 
a  shot  was  fired,  and  the  firing  instantly  became  general ;  I  do  not  know  who  fired  the 
first  shot;  when  the  drums  were  beaten,!  heard^sevcral  negroes  say,  '*  Rally. boys, 
rally,"  and  this  was  before  a  shot  was  fired  ;  the  -negroes  near  the  drums,  and  wLere 
this  command  was  given,  were  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  I  wit- 
nessed the  altercation,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they  could  have  known  any- 
thing about  the  merits  of  the  altercation,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  an  altercation  or 
dispute  was  going  on  between  a  white  man  and  a  negro ;  as  soon  as  the  firing  com- 
menced, being  unarmed,  I  started  for  Clinton;  when  I  reached  the  hill-top,  abont  150 
or  200  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  fighting  began,  I  met  three  or  four  white  men 
who  were  also  unarmed ;  we  proposed  to  keep  together,  if  possible,  and  make  our  way 
to  Clinton  ;  in  the  excitement  we  became  separated ;  the  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  mp- 
latto  man,  (I  think  from  Jackson,)  stamping  on  the  ground  and  holding  a  revolver  in 
each  hand ;  other  negroes,  quite  a  crowd,  were  coming  behind  him  ;  I  seemed  to  have 
attracted  their  attention ;  I  said  to  the  man  with  the  pistols,  **  For  God's  sake  stop  this 
shooting,  and  quiet  this  thing ;"  he  replied  by  saying,  "Stand  back,"  and  then  fired  at 
me ;  I  continued  to  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  at  this  moment,  young  Martin  Siv- 
ley, who  had  fallen  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  struggled  to  his  feet  and  attempted  to 
escape ;  this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  negroes  in  my  vicinity  ;  they  turned  on 
Sivley  and  commenced  firing  on  him ;  I  did  not  remain  to  see  him  killed,* but  avaiH 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  escape ;  I  have  been  told  that  Sivley  was  killed  abont 
150  or  200  yards  from  the  spot  where  I  last  saw  him  alive,  and  fleeing  for  his  life;  when 
I  reached  the  railroad  crossing,  that  is  where  the  Upper  Yicksburgh  dirt-road  crosses 
the  y.  &  M.  R.  R.,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  where  the  fighting  commenced,  1 
saw  Wade  Walker,  a  negro,  beating  a  white  man  who  was  lying  on  theground  in  ^ 
helpless  condition ;  the  white  man, I  have  since  learned,  was  Captain  White;  Wade 
Walker  was  beating  him  with  a  stick,  and  held  a  pistol  in  one  hand ;  there  was  a  crowd 
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Steom  italement  of  SiXat  Tftoma*,  (folorrd.) 
t  a  hired  farm-laborer,  and  have  lived  for  several  yean  with  Thoniaa  Wella,  and 
d  on  biB  plaatatioD,  eight  niile«  BODth  of  Edwarda  Depot,  Hioda  County,  Miss.; 
■een  there  anil  in  the  neighhorhood  all  the  latter  part  of  AngnBt  and  September, 
feateiday,  when  1  came  to  Raymond  ;  oa  or  about  Thursday,  the  19tli  ot  Ausnat, 
1^5,  s  cotOTed  maa,  who  said  he  na»  from  Clio  ton,  Hinds  Co uoty,  came  to  Haffa'a 
-boose,  nbere  the  Oak  Bidge  Republicau  Club  met,  aod  made  a  speech  to  that 
I  am  a  member  of  tliat  dab,  and  woe  preseiit  on  that  day ;  tba  said  scbool-bouae 
ut  two  miles  from  where  I  live;  in  his  speech  he  said  he  had  come  down  to 
lem  to  come  to  CliDton  oa  the  4th  of  September;  that  Caldwell  was  coiOK 
ike  a  big  speech  there ;  that  the  white  folhs  had  said  that  Caldwell  booqIcI 
>eak  thera,  "But  we  will  show  them  he  shall  apeak  there;  come  prepared 
isiDBBB  ;"  that  if  we  did  not  hold  up  oar  heads  on  thia  side  of  Big  Black, 
laid  be  juat.like  Vicksbnrgb  was;  that  be  wanted  us  to  come  mounteil  and 
(d,  ond  Marcna  Kelly,  preeideut  of  tbe  club,  arose  and  aaid,  "  Qentlemen,  you  all 
what  that  meona,  doo't  you  t "    We  all  nnderstood  that  he  meant  for  na  to  come 

;  aaid  that  those  who  did  not  have  horses  must  borrow  from  thoae  who  had 
Jion  one.  The  club  agreed  to  come  to  Clinton,  elected  their  ofGcers,  formed  two 
jllee — William  Jonea,  captain  of  one  company,  and  James  Ricbarda,  captain  of 
ber.  Did  not  see  the  companies  going,  but  saw  acme  of  the  men  retaming ;  and 
old  me  that  the  companies  did  go  to  Clinton  on  Saturday,  the  4th.  Saw  them 
ing  home  on  Sunday  momiDg.  The  men  told  me  tbey  bod  been  in  the  fight  on 
lay.    They  aaid  they  did  not  Know  what  it  started  about,    tiaid  white  folbs  try- 

ruu  over  the  black  folks,  bnt  we  showed  them  better  than  that. 

fata 
SILAS  +  THOMAS. 

ro  to  sod  Bnbseribed  before  ni 


Raiment  of  P.  H.  Booker. 
u(  ilanding  in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand  during  Judge  Johnston's  Bpeecb,  t« 
very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  negroea   and  radicals.    When  Fiahet  com- 
d  speaking,  I  changed  my  position,  and  in  moving  met  a  negro  wbo  told  me  that 
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Statement  qf  Bamaey  Wharton y  jr.,,  as  to  the  difficulty  at  the  republican  meeting  at  Clinton n 

the  4th  of  ikpiemher,  1875. 

I  cannot  state  from  my  present  knowledge  how  this  difficalty  commenced,  as  I  was 
standing  only  a  short  distance  from  the  speaker's  stand,  where  it  was  8aid  to  have 
begun.    I  then  noticed  a  msh  among  the  crowd  of  negroes  towards  the  wagon  in 
which  I,  with  others,  came  from  Raymond,  which  was  abont  seventy-five  or  oDe  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  speaker's  stnnd,  and  went  in  the  same  direction.    Many  of  these 
negroes  were  shouting,  **  Go  for  the  Raymond  boys !    Kill  them !''  &.c.    About  fifteen 
or  twenty  steps  from  the  wagon  I  overtook  Charles  Caldwell,  sr.,  colored,  when  I 
asked  him  to  try  and  stop  the  fuss.    He  then  said,  ^'Gentlemen,  for  God's  take  stand 
back,''  or  used  some  such  lauguage.    I  did  not  then  have  a  pistol  in  my  baud,  nor  did  I 
exhibit  a  pistol  until  after  I  was  shot  in  my  head  by  a  negro  man  who  was  only  three 
or  four  feet  from  me.    At  this  time  I  was  standing  near  this  wagon  from  Raymond, 
and  talking  to  said  Caldwell.    I  did  not  hear  any  tiring  until  after  the  drum  was  beat, 
when  the  firing  commenced.    I  do  not  know  who  fired  the  first  shot.    I  did  not  exhibit 
a  pistol  until  after  I  was  wounded,  as  before  stated,  and  then  used  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  my  life.    After  I  was  shot  I  was  knocked  down  and  stamped  by  negroes,  and  I 
am  satisfied  I  would  have  been  killed  by  them  when  on  my  way  to  Clinton,  after  this 
fighting  was  over,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Hiram  Turner,  a  colored  roau,  who 
lives  near  Raymond,  who  used  his  influence  with  the  negroes  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  Yassar  Shearer  and  myself.    I  am  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 
Hinds  County,  Mississippi. 

RAMSEY  WHARTON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Hinds  County,  Missis- 
sippi, September  10,  1875. 
[SEAL.]  J.  W.  COVINGTON,  J.  P. 


Sworn  statement  of  T.  G.  Bicey  a  merchant  in  the  tmcn  of  Clinton,  Miss. 

I  was  on  the  grounds  on  the  4th  instant,  where  the  difficulty  occurred.  While  Mr. 
Fisher  was  speaking  I  heard  loud  talking  in  a  bottom  some  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  stand,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  negroes  running  down.  I  at  once  went  down 
myself.  When  I  got  there  I  found  five  or  six  white  boys,  among  whom  were  Mnrtin 
Sivley  and  Frank  Thompson,  in  front  of  whom  were  about  a  hundred  negroes  pursn- 
ing  them,  and  the  boys  gradually  giving  way — going  back  thirty  or  forty  f^^et. 
About  this  time  the  '^  long  roll,"  was  beat,  when  the  whole  crowd  of  negroes  rnshed 
down,  many  drawing  their  pistols  before  they  reached  the  bottom,  and  many  crying  in 
loud  voices,  **  Come  nere,  men;  come  here,  men."  I  did  not  see  a  single  white  loan 
come  down.  I  believe  that  every  white  man  who  was  engaged  in  the  difficulty  were 
the  boys  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Before  a  single  shot  was  fired  Martin  Sivley  broke 
suddenly  through  the  crowd,  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  some  one  who  was  lioldinj; 
him.  Immediately  afterward  the  firing  began  in  the  crowd  from  w^hich  be  had 
escaped.  When  the  firing  began,  the  whole  mass  of  negroes  were  around  tbe  boys 
before  spoken  of,  having  pressed  them  back  until  the  boys  were  entirely  surrounded  by 
negroes  on  every  side,  the  negroes  cursing  them  and  crying,  **  Shoot  them,  kill  them!" 
Tbe  only  shot  which  I  distinctly  saw  fired  was  a  colored  man  firing  at  a  white  man, 
who  was  running,  though  I  heard  a  great  number  of  shots.  When  the  firing  began! 
was  pressed  back  and  the  crowd  scattered.  I  could  not  see  the  white  boys  any  more^ 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  up  to  where  the  dinner-tables  were  spread,  when  an 
old  servant  of  mine  came  up  and  begged  me  for  God's  sake  to  leave  the  grounds,  for 
they  would  kill  me  if  I  remained.  It  was  after  the  ciowd  iiad  scattered  that  1  sa^f  a 
negro  following  a  white  man  and  firing  upon  him.  I  showed  no  arms  on  the  groaud. 
I  went  down  to  where  the  boys  were,  to  try  to  stop  the  difficulty,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  them  in  consequence  of  the  immense  crowd  around  them.    On  my  way 

0  town  I  met  citizens  of  the  town  going  out  with  guns,  but  heard  no  firing  afterward. 

1  do  not  think  there  were  over  75  white  men,  young  and  old,  on  the  ground  tliatdayi 
most  of  whom  were  unarmed.  I  am  certain  not  over  ten  white  men  fired  a  pistol  on  the 
grounds  that  day.  I  am  certain  there  were  between  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred colored  men  on  the  ground.  I  was  told  by  the  citizens  who  went  out  with  gQQS 
that  they  did  not  fire  a  shot,  because  they  found  all  quiet  when  they  got  there.  1 
understood  from  the  cries,  "  Shoot  them,"  '*  Iiill  them,"  that  the  meaning  was,  shoot 
every  white  man,  for  immediately  a  negro  reached  up  to  me  and  put  his  pistol  in  uiy 
breast,  though  I  had  shown  no  arms.  He  demanded  my  arms.  I  told  him  I  bad  a  pi^ 
tol,  but  had  not  used  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up. 

T.  G.  RICE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  9th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[L.  8.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County  of  Hinds  and  State  of  Misvissippi^ 


im.  uaaries  uaiaweii,  sr.,  coiorea,  was  m  oavauoo  oi  tnis  orowa.  i  laen  aa- 
d  towards  said  Charles  Caldwell,  sr.,  when  he  was  aboat  fifteen  or  twenty  steps 
this  wagon,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  made  no  reply  to  this 
on,  as  others  were  talking  to  him  at  the  same  time.  I  then  asked  him,  said 
relly  to  stop  his  men,  or  hold  them  back,  saving,  *' We  did  not  come  here  to  have 

or  a  row.''  Said  Caldwell  then  raised  his  hands  and  said,  "  For  God's  sake, 
hold  on,"  or  ased  some  such  language.  The  crowd  of  negroes  was  still  pressing 
the  direction  of  this  wagon  from  Raymond,  which  forced  me,  by  backing  before 
rond  the  wagon.  I  then  neard  the  beating  on  the  drum,  and  immediately  after 
lating  of  the  drum  the  firing  commenced.  I  can't  say,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
Ted  toe  first  pistol  or  shot.  I  did  not  exhibit  a  pistol  until  after  two  or  three 
had  been  fired,  nor  until  after  I  heard  the  negroes  shout,  *^  Go  for  the  Eaymond 
-kill  every  damned  son  of  a  bitch  of  them,''  or  some  such  language.  After  this 
.  my  pistol  to  protect  and  defend  my  life.  I  was  twice  knocked  down  by  the 
w,  and  stamped  by  them.  After  I  was  knocked  down  and  stamped  the  second 
and  when  much  stunned  by  the  blows,  my  life  was  protected  by  a  colored  man 
1  Hubbard  Strange,  who  lives  near  Raymond,  who  put  me  in  a  buggy  and  took 

Mr.  Neal's  residence,  near  Clinton.  I  cannot  state  of  my  own  knowledge 
ler  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  a  negro  or  white  man.  I  am  twenty-two  years  of 
nd  a  native  of  Hinds  County,  Mississippi. 

J.  WHARTON. 

•m  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Hinds  County,  Missis- 
on  this  18th  day  of  September,  1875.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

J.  W.  COVINGTON,  J.  P.    [SEAL.] 


OF  lilSSISSIPPI, 

County  of  Hinds : 

lonally  appeared  before  the  undersigned,  notary  public  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  H 
:on,  who  on  oath  states  that  on  the  day  of  the  riot  at  Clinton  he  was  in  Jackson, 
rrivedat  home  about  5  o'clock  that  evening,  4th  September;  that  his  home  isabont 
B  from  Clinton ;  that  be  met  W.  H.  Harney,  sberifi'  of  Hinds  County,  on  Wednes- 
[ter  said  difficulty,  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  that  in  conversation  about  the 
Itv  at  Clinton,  Harney  said  to  him  that  thev  (the  negroes)  seemed  determined  to 
k  fuss,  and  that  he  tried  to  quiet  them  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  that 
ftrney )  left  the  grounds,  and  that  the  firing  commenced  shortly  after  he  left. 

H.  O.  DIXON. 

^m  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  September,  1875. 
LL.]  W.  H.  H.  GREEN, 

Notary  Public. 
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democrats;''  "  What  do  tbey  call  this  placet"  "We  can  clean  it  ont  by  ourselveB.''  80 
confident  was  I,  after  witnessing  their  conduct  and  hearing  their  declarations,  that 
there  wonld  be  a  difficulty,  that  I  did  not  so  to  the  grounds  where  the  speaking  was, 
and  cautioned  others  to  keep  away.  I  think  over  5U  or  75  whites,  youn^  and  old,  went 
to  the  speaking,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  saw  no  arms  among  the  whites ;  t^ey  were  quiet 
and  respectful  to  all ;  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fight  by  hearing  firing;  I  ran  ont 
of  my  house  and  saw  the  crowd  scattering  over  the  field ;  a  white  man  ran  by  me  ask- 
ing for  armSt  saying,  "  They  are  murdering  our  people."  I  ran  to  my  store  and  got  my 
gun  and  remained  to  defend  the  town,  if  it  should  be  attacked. 

J.  B.  ABOU. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  9th  day  of  September,  1875. 
fSEAL.]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J,  P, 


iSioom  statements  of  S,  S.  Huhbardf  C.  W.  Grafton^  and  James  W.  Lowry. 

• 

We  all  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  Hinds  County,  all  farmers,  and  were  all 
present  at  Haffa's  school-house,  eight  days  before  the  Clinton  difficulty,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Auburn  Republican  Club— sometimes  called  the  Oak  Ridge  Club,  and  some- 
times Spring  Ridge  Club.  After  the  club  adjourned  the  men  constituting  the  club  ap- 
pointed two  men  captains  to  raise  two  companies — each  company  to  have  one  bandred 
men — and  then  go  into  election  of  lieutenants  and  minor  officers,  and  then  to  meet 
other  companies  at  Mount  Moriah  church,  three  miles  south  of  Edwards  Depot,  and 
form  a  regiment  and  elect  a  colonel,  all  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Clinton  the  4th 
September,  1875. 

S.  S.  HUBBARD, 
C.  W.  GRAt^TON, 
J.  W.  LOWRY,  Bep. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  September,  A.  D.  1875. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  COVINGTON,  J.  P. 


State  of  Mississippi, 

Hinds  County: 

I,  Silas  J.  Carey,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  county,  hereby  certify  that 
I  was  personally  present  during  the  taking  of  the  sworn  statements  of  most  of  the 
depositions  to  which  my  certificates  are  appended,  and  believe  that  the  same  were 
taken  in  a  spirit  of  fairness ;  that  the  statements  were  voluntarily  given,  and  are,  from 
the  character  of  the  deponents,  worthy  of  credit.  I  am  a  republican,  and  am  not 
moved  by  any  partisan  spirit  in  giving  this  certificate,  but  a  desire  to  do  justice. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  12th  day  of  September,  1875. 

[SEAL,]  SILAS  J.  CAREY,  J.  P- 


THE  NORTHERN  PRESS  ON  THE  RADICAL  RIOTS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  New  York  Tribane,  (liberal  repnbllcAO.)  ] 

The  attempt  of  Governor  Ames  to  secure  military  intervention  in  behalf  of  bis  party 
in  the  pending  important  political  campaign  in  Mississippi  promises  to  be  a  signal 
failure.  All  the  proceedings  following  the  Clinton  riot  have  served  to  bring  oat  more 
clearly  the  entire  incompetency  of  this  man  for  his  present  position.  And  yet  with 
such  an  Attorney-General  as  we  had  a  year  ago  he  might  have  bad  United  States  trooi» 
now  roving  over  Mississippi  at  his  bidding,  making  domiciliary  visits  at  midnight  and 
dragging  peaceable  citizens  miles  away  from  homes  to  stand  trial  for  imaginary  offenses. 
The  like  was  seen  in  Louisiana  and  AJabama,  it  will  be  remembered,  just  before  the 
elections  of  November,  1874.  *  *  *  It  would  be  well  if  the  people  of  Mississippi 
were  to  choose  a  governor  as  well  as  a  legislature  next  month. 


[Baltimore  San,  (independenf^)  ] 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sorry  for  Governor  Ami')S,  of  Mississippi,  so  completely 
and  quietly  have  both  he  and  his  insurrection  been  suppressed.  It  is  the  first  time  ui 
the  history  of  the  South  that  an  "  insurrection ''  has  l>een  put  down  without  troops* 
The  abundant  caution  of  the  Attorney-General  in  deabng  with  the  matter  has  borne 
fruit,  the  result  being  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  wase. 


our  trust  as  ne  uas,  aua  woo  wouia  uot  oe  JiKoiy  to  aeny  tue  existence  or  sucn 
iity  if  tbey  thought  it  really  existed.  There  is,  however,  a  very  easy  test  of  Gov- 
Ames's  sincerity  in  the  matter,  and  one  which  it  might  be  well  to  apply  in  all  such 
If  the  governor  is  unable  to  maintain  his  authority ;  if,  with  all  the  prestige  of 
»ion,  all  the  influence  of  patronage,  all  the  organization  of  power  and  the  support 
)  law-abiding  citizens,  he  is  still  unable  to  command  obedience  or  to  enforce  the 
hen  let  him  step  aside  and  wholly  withdraw  until  the  central  authority  has 
J  succeeded  in  doing  that  which  he  has  failed  to  do.  It  can  make  but  little  dif- 
:e  to  any  one  but  himself  when  a  man  who  is  nominally  a  governor,  but  really  a 
r,  is  compelled  to  realize  the  existence  of  that  impotence  which  he  has  admitted ; 
be  direct  relegation  of  an  anarchic  State  to  military  subjection  would  have  many 
tages. 

[New  York  Times,  (republican.)] 

9mey-6eneral  Pierrepont  seems  to  reduce  Governor  Ames's  Mississippi  ^'  insurrec- 
to  very  small  dimensions.  His  advices  are  that  there  are  no  disturbances  uf  any 
^uence  in  the  State,  and  his  opinion  is  that  such  disturbances  as  exist  must  be 
with  by  the  governor  in  the  nrst  instance,  and  until  his  power  is  absolutely  ex- 
^.  This  is  good  law  and  common  sense,  and  is  the  position  with  reference  to 
[ass  of  questions  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  urge  on  the  national 
listration.  The  country  will  receive  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  with  en- 
^tisfaction. 


Northern  republican  and  indqtendent  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  Governor  Ames. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Preea,  (repabUoan.)] 

administration  of  Ck>vemor  Ames,  a  carpet-bagger  and  political  adventurer,  has 
uuch  to  disorganize  society  and  teach  genertu  contempt  for  all  authority  in 
sippi.  The  disorder  is  palpably  the  result  of  a  corrupt  and  powerless  govern- 
that  has  taught  its  ignorant  negro  dependents  that  tbey  were  above  the  law 
truggle  with  the  whites,  and  they  have  made  the  common  mistake  o.  taking  the 
8  at  their  word. 

[The  Chicago  TribTme,  (repablioan.)] 

President  and  the  Attorney-General  have,  in  their  letters  on  the  appeal  of  the 
nor  of  Mississippi  for  Federal  troops,  plainly  indicated  that  the  American  people 
itting  tired  of  this  southern  outrage  business — this  constant  appeal  to  the  United 
I  to  protect  able-bodied  men  who  will  do  nothing  to  protect  themselves.  The 
1  States  have  made  the  blacks  citizens;  they  have  been  endowed  with  every  civil 
Dlitical  right  that  white  men  can  claim. 

[New  York  Tribnno,  (repablioan.)] 

re  are  some  white  people  in  Mississippi.  There  is  no  evidence  except  in  Governor 
8  excited  imagination  that  they  have  interfered  or  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
3  whom  he  is  so  anxious  to  protect.  The  belief  is  coming  to  be  quite  general 
xcept  for  the  constant  interference  of  such  men  as  Governor  Ames  between  the 

xi 1  ji._ A 1 ; jr X T A. ,i:~x. i ^ i.  >▲»_.._. 
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"Let  the  odiam  in  all  its  magDitnde  desoeod  upon  me/*  be  telegraphs;  and  itisqnite 
remarkable  that  General  Grant  aud  the  Attorney- General  have  been  able  to  resist  a  eo 
licitation  so  grandly  worded. 

Meantime  what  becomes  of  Governor  Ames's  responsibility  for  his  own  dntiesf  He 
is  governor  of  Mississippi ;  he  has  shamefully  neglected  the  duties  and  skirked  the 
responsibilities  of  that  place.  During  the  post  summer  he  was  absent  from  Jackson 
for  several  months,  and  left  in  his  place  the  ignorant  colored  lieutenant-governor,  who 
is  openly  charged  with  having  released  crimiuals  for  a  bribe.  Nor  is  this  all.  Govern- 
or Ames  is  charged  by  re])ublicans  in  Mississippi  with  favoring  and  consortiDg  with 
the  most  corrupt  men  in  his  party,  black  and  white ;  advancing  their  political  fortuDed. 
favoring  their  schemes,  and  making  them  his  political  allies.  Ho  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  the  republicans  odious  in  Mississippi ;  he  has  helped  to  briog  to  the  top  in  his 
party  ignorant  black  and  low  white  demagogues,  who  mislead  the  poor  ne;;roes  aod 
persuade  them  to  vote  for  corrupt  men  and  measures.  If  to-day  there  is  in  Mississippi 
a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  republican  party,  this  is  owing  moro  to  Gov- 
ernor Ames's  misconduct  than  to  any  other  cause.  If  a  large  number  of  the  white  peo- 
ple are  alienated  from  the  republican  party  there,  it  is  because  they  have  been  repelled 
by  the  robbery  and  corruption  which  the  republican  governor  has  countenauced. 

And  now  that  he  has  raised  the  storm,  he  would  like  Federal  troops  to  help  him  to 
quell  it.  He  has  done  nothing  which  a  governor  ought  to  do  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
State.  One  of  his  own  party,  Ex-Senator  Pease,  has  notified  the  AttoiDey-General  that 
good  citizens  of  both  parties  are  obtainable  in  every  county  to  preserve  order.  Bat 
the  governor  does  not  w^ant  this.  What  he  wants,  and  what  he  needs  for  his  political 
purposes,  is  to  appear  to  the  negroes  to  command  Federal  troops.  If  he  is  merely  gov- 
ernor, if  he  relies  only  on  the  civil  force  and  on  his  power  as  governor,  they  will  desert 
him.  If  he  can  persuade  them,  however,  that  he  is  the  confidant  and  representative 
of  General  Grant,  that  he  can  have  Federal  troops  at  will,  then  they  will  dock  around 
him  and  make  him  Senator.  If  the  President  continues  to  refuse  the  use  of  troops,  the 
governors  power  over  the  negro  leaders  will  be  broken.  In  that  case,  and  not  other- 
wise, there  will  be  a  chance  for  an  honest  administration  and  an  honest  republican  party 
in  Mississippi.  It  is  a  ring  of  the  worst  description  which  is  calling  for  troops  down 
there. 


Executive  committee  of  the  democratic-conservaiive  party  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^ 

For  State  at  large. — General  J.  Z.  Goorge,  chairman,  Jackson ;  J.  D.  Vertner,  esq.,  Port 
Gibson,  and  Hon.  IL  M.  Street,  Booneville. 

For  congressional  districts. — First.  W.  H.  H.  Tison,  Baldwyn  ;  A.  T.  Roane,  Pittsborough. 
Second.  H.  H.  Chalmers,  Hernando  ;  E.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada.  Third.  Thos.  B.  Sykes, 
Aberdeen;  John  A.  Binford,  Duck  Hill.  Fourth.  W.  A.  Percy,  Greenville;  J.  A.  P. 
Campbell,  Canton.  Fifth.  E.Richardson,  Jackson  ;  U.M.  Young,  Vicksburgb.  Sixth. 
J.  B.  Chrisman,  Brookhaven  ;  Roderick  Seal,  Mississippi  City.  Marion  Smith,  Jackson, 
secretary. 


J.  A.  GALBREATH— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
John  A.  Oalbreath  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  SATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  what  is  your  residence  and  occupation. — Auswer. 
Jackson,  Miss.  I  am  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  You  were  summoned  to  produce  the  telegraphic  correspondence, 
if  there  was  any  in  your  charge,  between  General  J.  Z.  George  and  any 
other  persona  in  Mississippi  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  aud 
November,  1875. 

Messrs.  Bayard  and  McDonald  then  made  objections  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  telegrams.  (See  journal  of  committee  for  their  remarks, 
and  also  those  of  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Cameron.) 
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BULES  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  ABOUT  MESSAGES. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  regard  to  circnoiBtances  under  which 
agents  may  produce  private  dispatches? — A.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  our 
company  that  wherever  a  precedent  had  been  established,  to  obey  a 
summons  from  a  committee  or  court.  Now,  it  has  been  well  estab- 
lished heretofore  that  any  congressional  committee  has  a  right  to  call 
for  the  dispatches  that  were  in  the  hands  of  our  company. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  printed  rules  and  regulations  that  are  pub- 
lished by  the  company. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  government  of  its  agents  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  them  in  reference  to  these  telegrams  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  only  explaining  what  you  probably  knew,  that  we 
always  endeavor  to  withhold  our  dispatches  when  they  are  demanded 
by  a  party,  except  in  certain  cases  where  precedents  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  you  had  produced  the  dispatches  in  accordance 
with  the  printed  rules  of  the  company  in  which  you  are  employed,  or 
whether  yon  are  producing  them  under  some  other  assumed  authority! 
— A.  Well,  1  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  We  are 
here  in  obedience  to  a  lawful  summons. 

Q.  Y'our  printed  rules  and  regulations  prohibit  the  production  of  your 
dispatches  except  to  parties  to  whom  or  from  whom  they  were  sent, 
unless  so  ordered  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  your  printed  rules  and  regulations  as  furnished  by  the 
company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  my  question  is,  whether  you  produce  these  dispatches  under 
or  in  accordance  with  those  printed  rules  or  by  some  other  authority 
different  and  outside  of  the  rules  ? — A.  Well,  I  may  say  I  produced  them 
under,  I  may  say  by,  the  rules,  because — because  general  directions  and 
instructions  to  the  agents  of  the  company  are  not  to  produce  dispatches 
unleifs  they  are  called  for  by  a  compete^it  tribun<ilj  a  court  or  committee  of 
the  State  legislature  or  Congress,  or  a  Senate  committee.  We  had  the 
same  question  before  the  State  legislature  last  winter,  and  we  made  the 
best  fight  we  could,  but  they  decided  against  us,  and  we  had  to  yield. 

Q.  Were  you  required  to  produce  dispatches  by  a  committee  of  the 
State  legislature  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Last  winter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  by  an  order  of  the  legislature  itself  upon  presentation 
of  the  facts  by  the  committee  to  that  legislative  body,  which  this  com- 
mittee represented  ? — A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  there  was  a  committee 
raised  to  investigate  a  certain  subject,  and  they  issued  a  subpoena  to 
me  to  produce  certain  telegrams,  and  in  a  written  reply  to  the  commit- 
tee I  declined  to  do  it,  and  as  a  result  was  hauled  up  before  the  house 
of  representatives  for  contempt,  and  Mr.  Orton,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, said  that  he  could  see  no  way  to  avoid  the  production  of  the  dis- 
patches, and  we  finally  produced  them. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  What  case  was  that  f — A.  Of  Lieutenant-Governor  Davis  of  this 
State  and  several  others ;  Governor  Ames  and  Gardozo.  A  committee 
to  investigate  the  outrage  at  Summit. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Still,  you  produced  them,  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regu- 
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lations  of  your  company,  but  iu  accordance  with  what  you  understand 
has  been  the  usage  in  regard  to  legislative  investigations  t 
Mr.  McMillan.  You  mean  rather  legislative  decisions. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  have  you  arranged  those  dispatches  f — A.  The  subpoena  di- 
rected me  to  produce  all  the  dispatches  sent  and  received  by  General 
George  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1875. 
I  supposed  that  the  committee  only  wanted  the  public  dispatches.  I 
construed  the  subpoena  to  mean  that,  and  I  was  so  very  busy  all  day 
and  Saturday  night  hunting  up  dispatches  that  I  stopped  on  the  2d  day 
of  November  of  that  year,  supposing  that  would  cover  about  the  ground 
the  committee  wished  to  go  over.  I  have  the  dispatches,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  received,  of  September,  October,  and  November.  Shall 
1  re^d  them  in  order  t 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  you  may  read  them. 

The  witness  then  read  the  telegrams  as  follows: 

TELEGRAMS  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  COMMITTEE. 

Yazoo  City,  September  4, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  Gbokge  or  Marion  Smith  : 

Are  troops  to  be  sent  here  f    What  sort,  and  when  f    Everything  quiet.      

J.  C.  PREWITT. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  September  4, 1875b 

To  J.  C.  pREWiTT,  Yagoo  City : 

Don^t  think  troops  of  any  sort  will  be  sent. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Jackson,  S^tember  6, 1875. 

S.  M.  Shelton,  Clintotif  Mi»8, : 

Dr.  Kells  will  answer  as  to  Bell.  Be  pmdent  in  all  yon  do.  Allow  no  advantage  to 
the  enemy.  Use  as  much  forbearance  as  possible.  The  Federal  authority  will  1m  io- 
Yoked  against  you. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


CuNTON,  September  6, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  Hinds  County  while  the  radical  leaders  are  at  large.  We 
are  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  issue,  and  accept  no  term  which  do  not  embrace  the  sur- 
render or  removal  of  those  leaders  from  the  county.  We  do  not  recognize  the  Amee 
government,  but  will  have  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  authorities. 

S.  M.  SHELTON. 
For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Countji' 


CuNTON,  Miss.,  September  6, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Committee  of  ten  here  to  escort  W.  H.  Bell  to  Raymond  to  open  registration ;  ^ 
safety  is  pledged.    Will  he  come,  and  when  f    Answer  at  once. 

S.  M.  SHELTON, 

Chairma»' 


Clinton,  September  6, 1875. 

General  George,  Chairman  Executive  Committee : 

All  quiet  here ;  sent  out  couriers  guaranteeing  peace  and  protection  to  all  negio^ 
who  want  it. 

G.  M.  LEWia 

Matfor* 
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To  C.  D.  Gillespie  and  Robert  Withers,  Bolton^  Miss, : 

Has  ^eace  been  restored  fally  T    If  not,  use  every  effort  to  secure  that  result.    Give 
protection  to  all  peaceable  persons. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Bolton,  September  7, 1875. 

J.  Z.  George  : 

We  have  committee  of  white  and  black  in  country  to  restore  peace. 

C.  S.  NORTH. 


Hazlehubst,  Miss.,  September  8, 1875. 

J.  Z.  George  or  Geo.  L.  Potter  : 

Bondurant  is  to  get  injunction  from  Bailey  and  order  to  sheriff  here  to  seize  regis- 
tration-books and  deliver  them  to  him  as  president  of  board  registrars.  That  is  nis 
business  in  Jackson. 

H.  B.  MAYES. 


Jackson,  Sq^teaCber  8, 1875. 

Tim  £.  Cooper  or  H.  B.  Mayes,  Razlehurst : 

Colonel  Taylor,  of  Alabama,  a  distinguished  orator,  will  speak  in  your  town  on 
Thursday.    Get  him  a  good  audience. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairmaiiy  ^o. 


Hazlehubst,  Miss.,  September  8, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Notice  too  short.    If  you  mean  to-morrow,  answer. 

TIM  E.  COOPER. 


Tim  Cooper,  HazUhurstf  Miss, : 

I  mean  to-morrow ;  can't  make  another  day. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Hazlehurst,  Miss.,  September  8, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  or  Geo.  L.  Potter  : 

Brother  of  Matthews  and  Bondurant  in  Jackson.    Look  out. 

H.  B.  MAYES. 


Jackson,  September  8, 1875. 
£.  W.  Cabinis,  CUntonf  Miss. : 

At  my  request  Frank  Johnston  will  go  to.  Clinton  to-morrow  morning  to  co-operate 
with  you  and  Shelton.    Have  witnesses  ready. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Yazoo  City,  September  9, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

The  governor  is  misinformed  as  to  affairs  here.  Civil  government  is  not  overthrown, 
and  no  opposition  offered  to  it.  No  military  organization  in  this  town,  only  a  hastily- 
organized  citizen  force  to  repeal  an  invasion  which  was  threatened  from  surrounding 
plantations,  and  which  would  have  occurred  without  it.  These  citizens  have  not  in- 
terfered with  or  molested  any  one,  and  do  not  propose  to.  They  are  acting  solely  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  and  to  insure  safety  to  their  homes.  Citizens  of  both  political 
parties  compose  the  force. 

GARNETT  ANDREWS. 

W.  8.  EPPERSON. 

C.  V.  GROINER. 

E.  SCHAEFER 

S.  BARKSDALE. 

I.  N.  GILNETH. 
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To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attomey'Gcneral  UviUd  StateSf  Washington,  D,  C: 

There  are  do  disturbances  in  this  State  now,  and  no  obstmctions  to  the  execation 
of  the  laws.  There  has  been  an  unexpected  conflict  at  a  political  meeting,  and  some 
snbscqaent  disturbances,  but  everything  is  (]^uiet  now.  The  governor's  caU  for  United 
States  troops  does  not  even  pretend  there  is  any  insurrection  against  the  State  gov> 
ernment,  as  required  by  the  revision  of  United  States  Statutes  of  1875,  p.  1034.  Peace 
prevails  throughout  the  State,  and  the  emplovment  of  United  States  troops  would  bol 
increase  the  distrust  of  the  people  in  the  good  faith  of  the  present  State  goverameot. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chairman  Democratic  Executive  State  Committee. 


Aberdeen,  Miss.,  September  10, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

We  see  from  telegram  that  Governor  Ames  has  called  on  yon  to  assist  him  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  the  State.  In  furtherance  in  such  purpose  we  tender  him  throDgh 
you  the  servi'^es  of  one  hundred  good  men  from  this  county. 

E.  O.  8YKES. 

8.  J.  GHOLSON. 

B.  R.  HOWARD. 

L.  E.  HOUSTON. 


September  10, 1875. 

To  Messrs.  Gholson,  Sykes  and  others,  Aberdeen  : 

I  have  made  the  offer,  though  it  is  an  error  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  assist  in 
preserving  peace. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Septehber  11, 1875. 

To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attorney-  General  United  States : 

I  am  prepared  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  Sheriff  Harney  was  under  no  duress 
whatever  when  he  sent  his  first  dispatch  to  you,  and  that  the  contents  of  that  dispatch 
are  true.  Offers  are  freely  made  to  the  governor  of  assistance  to  preserve  the  peace 
should  danger  of  disturbance  occur.  The  people  of  Mississippi  claim  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  be  heard  before  they  are  condemned.  I  re-assert  that  perfect 
peace  prevails  throughout  the  State,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbance  unless  ini- 
tiated by  the  State  authorities,  which  I  hope  they  will  not  do. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chairman  Democratic  and  Conservative  State  Executive  CommUtee, 


Edwards,  Bliss.,  September  11, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Hamey^s  telegram  of  recantation  in  Pilot  to-day  is  false.  I  was  the  only  white  man 
present  and  unarmed,  and  thirty  or  forty  blacks  present  when  he  signed  the  first  tele- 
gram. He  did  it  freely  and  voluntarily  after  I  had  told  him  he  would  be  protected  in 
not  signing  it  if  he  could  not  do  so  conscientiously,  and  I  assured  him  I  wasreAfly 
with  any  number  of  men  to  execute  any  process  for  him,  and  not  one  word  was  said  to 
Harney  as  to  injury  to  himself  or  property. 

W.  A.  MONTGOMERY. 


Natchez,  Miss.,  September  12, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

The  undersigned  have  tendered  Governor  Ames,  by  telegraph,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  armed  with  revolving  rifles  to  suppress  any  insurrection  in  the  State, 
only  asking  that  State  furnish  rations  and  transportation. 

WILL.  T.  MARTIN. 

GEO.  W.   KOONTZ. 

J.  FLOYD  KING. 

PAUL  A.  BOTTO. 
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Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  September  12(,  1875. 
»ral  J.  Z.  George, 

Chaifman  : 

a  aro  authorized  to  eay  to  tLe  governor  that  should  any  disturbance  occur  in  Mis- 
ipi,  one  hundred,  or  more  if  desired,  of  the  best  citizens  of  this  county,  composed 
)th  political  parties,  are  ready  to  obey  his  call  to  preserve  order. 

H.  W.  WALTER, 

For  CUizena. 


Bolton,  Miss.,  September  14, 1875. 
Tal  J.  Z.  George  : 

e  executive  committee.  Hinds  County,  suggest  that  you  telegraph  W.  A.  Mont- 
sry's  letter  in  to-day's  Herald  to  Washington  at  once. 

W.  CALVIN  WELLS. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  September  18, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George, 

Vliairman : 

ylor,  of  Panola,  and  others  think  we  should  be  represented  at  Washington  to  re- 
the  statements  of  Warner,  Howe  &,  Co.  If  you  concur,  send  Governor  Brown  and 
others,  we  paying  expenses  of  those  not  able.    Answer. 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 


Jackson,  September  19, 1875. 
Z.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada,  Mies, : 

111  write  yon  about  the  delegation  to  Washington. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Aberdeen,  Miss.,  September  20, 1875. 
George : 

lere  are  sixty  stands  of  arms  here  with  accouterments.     Company  long  since  dis< 
led.    Can't  you  get  an  order  from  the  governor  turning  them  over  to  me  T 

E.  O.  SYKES. 


Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  S^iemher  21, 1875. 
sral  J.  Z.  George  : 

ve  latest  developments  about  militia.    Is  it  being  organized  T    Answer. 

GAJiNETT  ANDREWS. 


Septembkr  22, 1875. 
^TETT  Andrews,  Yazoo  City: 

teir  movements  are  secret.     Nothing  certain  is  known.    I  think  they  mean  mis- 
El     WiU  write.  • 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


September  22, 1875. 
jral  E.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada : 

tend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning  next.    Important 
ness  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


September  22, 1875. 
I.  Chalmers,  Hernando : 

tend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning  next.    Important 
ness  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


September  22, 1875. 
>.  Vertnrr,  Port  Gibson : 

;tend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  Friday  morning  next.     Important 
ness  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 
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September  22,1875. 
U.  M.  Young,  Vickshurgh: 

AtteDd  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morniDg  next.    Important 
bnBiuess  to  attend  to.    . 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


Srftembrr  22, 1875. 
John  A.  Bigford,  Duck  Eill: 

Attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning  next.    Important 
buainess  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

CkairmoM. 


September  22, 1875. 
J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  Canton : 

Attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning  next.     Important 
business  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


September  22, 1875. 

J.  B.  Chrisman,  Brookhaven: 

Attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning-next.     Important 
business  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


H.  M.  Street,  Boonevilllet  Miss, : 
Attend  meeting  of  executive  committee  Friday. 


September  ^,  1875. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 

September  22, 1875. 
W.  H.  H.  TisoN,  Baldwyn,  Miss,  : 

Attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Friday  morning  next.     Important 
business  to  attend  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Chairman, 


September  ^,1875. 
Thomas  B.  Sykes,  Aberdeen^  Miss, : 

Attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Iriday  morning  next.    Important 
business  to  attend  to.  i 

J.  Z.  GEORGE,  I 

Chairman, 


Duck  Hill,  Miss.,  September  23, 1875. 
General  James  Z.  George  : 

No  train  to-night ;  will  be  down  on  morning  train. 

JOHN  A.  BINFOBD. 


Brandon,  Miss.,  September  23, 1875. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  George: 

Come  on  evening  train  to  speak  at  Pisgah  barbecue  to-morrow.    Answer. 

H.  S.  COLE, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Eankin  Countjf' 


Jackson,  Miss.,  September  23,  l^ 
H.  S.  Cole,  Brandon^  Mfiss, : 

Impossible.    Important  meeting  of  the  committee  to-morrow  prevents. 

J.  Z.  geobge. 
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Baldwyn,  Miss.,  September  23, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George,  Chairman : 

Sir  :  Impoesible  to  attend.   ADything  yoa  do  will  be  right. 

W.  H.  H.  TISON. 


Grenada,  Miss. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Chalmers  and  I  will  come  on  noon  train. 

E.  C.  WALTHALL.    ! 


Grenada,  Miss.,  September  24, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Can  yon  get  me  H.  R.  Pease's  speech  in  senate  and  G.  E.  Harris's  letter  on  reforms  in 
republican  party  T    Send  by  General  Walthall. 

W.  B.  BARKSDALE. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  September  24, 1875.    '• 
Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Aitomey-Crenfral,  WaskutgUm,  D,  C, : 

The  secretary  of  republican  State  committee  having  dispatched  you  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  militia  bad  been  enjoined  by  the  chairman  of  democratic  State 
committee,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  bill  was  filed  by  a  tax-payer  of  this  city,  and  the 
injunction  granted  by  the  chief-justice  of  the  State,  who  is  a  republican,  on  tbe  grounds 
that  money  was  about  to  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  for  military  purposes,  un- 
der tbe  provisioDS  of  a  statute  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States.  It  was  only  the  drawing  of  the  money,  and  not  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militia  which  was  enjoined.  Tbe  undersigned,  members  of  democratic 
State  committee,  assembled  here  to-day  from  every  part  of  the  State,  take  pleasure 
in  assuring  you  that  everywhere  throughont  the  State  the  most  profound  peace  and 
good  order  prevails. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE,  Chm'n. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 

J.  A.  P.  CAMPBELL. 

T.  B.  SYKE8. 

JNO.  A.  BINFORD. 

UPTON  M.  YOUNG. 

J.  B.  CHRISMAN. 

H.  M.  STREET. 


Jackson,  September  27, 1875. 
Judge  H.  B.  Mayes,  HoMlekuret,  Mise, : 

We  are  considering  the  matter,  and  will  let  you  know  in  time. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


September  27,  1875. 
W.  J.  Adams,  Enterprieet  Miss. : 

Can  give  you  fifty  dollars :  am  almost  bnrsted. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


W.  R.  KiRBT,  Edwards,  Miss. : 

We  think  here  that  our  friends  ought  to  join  the  militia. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Edwards,  Miss.,  September  28, 1875. 
General  George  : 

I  have  a  company  here.    Some  oppose  it.    Advise  me.    Answer. 

G.  D.  NIXON,  attain. 


0.  D.  Nixon,  Edwards : 

Tender  the  company  by  all  means. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

25  MISS 
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ViCKSBURGH,  Miss.,  September  29, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

The  sbipmeDt  of  arms  to  Allen  is  a  frand.    Inqnire  through  ftiends  in  WaBhinffUm 
if  Government  has  made  any  such  shipment.    Ames  is  determined  to  have  a  conoici 

WM.  H.  McCABDLE. 


YiCKSBURGH,  Miss.,  October  1^  187S. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  organize  a  militia  company — ^white  f    Answer. 

F.  M.  ANDREWS. 


Uazlehubst,  Miss.,  October  1, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Chancellor  Deason  in  Jackson ;  stops  at  Deason's ;  have  him  at  your  office ;  I  will  be 
there  with  bill  this  evening. 

H.  B.  MATES. 


Hazlbhurst,  October  1, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Injunction  failed ;  quo  warranto  held  to-morrow ;  come  down  to-night  and  help ;  all 
important ;  can't  do  without  you :  will  send  you  to  Beauregard  in  time. 

COOPER  &  MAYE& 


OCTOBBR  1,  1875. 

Messrs.  Cooper  &,  Mates,  HoMlekurst : 

Will  be  down  to-night. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


OCTOBBR  2, 1875. 
F.  M.  Andrews,  Viokaburgh : 

Our  friends  here  deem  it  advisable  to  organize  white  militia  companies. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
By  MARION  SMITH. 


OCTOBKR  4, 1875. 

Wm.  R.  Barksdale,  care  Edward  Mates,  Oxford: 

Expect  papers  at  Oxford. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  October  4, 1875. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

I  go  to  Oxford  circuit  court  to-night.    If  papers  require  immediate  action  here,  send 
to  F.  E.  Peacock,  chairman  executive  committee  of  county. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 


October  4, 1875. 
WiiJJAM  R.  Barksdale,  Grenada : 

Important  papers  sent  you  by  express  this  evening. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Frur's  Point,  Miss.,  October  5, 1875. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  George: 

Sheriff  of  Coahoma  County  caused  our  town  to  be  invaaed  this  morning  by  an  armed 
mob  of  negroes ;  we  drove  them  back,  but  are  now  menaced  from  three  directions  witii 
others ;  am  acting  as  deputy  coroner;  we  will  restore  peace  in  six  hours ;  no  one  killed; 
sheriff  has  fled  county. 

H.  P.  KEID. 


Oxford,  Miss.,  October  5, 1875. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Telegram  received ;  no  papers  came. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 


Mr^ . 


Jk. 
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OxpoRD,  -Miss.,  October  7, 1876. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

I  received  no  package ;  agent  says  he  delivered  package  personally.    Barksdale  gone 
]u>me. 

E.  MATES. 


YiCKSBURGH,  Miss.,  October  9, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George: 

The  following  received  this  morning :  Caldwell's  company  left  here,  Jackson,  this 
moniins  by  wagon-road  yarding  three  wagon-loads  with  ordnance  stores  destined  for 
£dwar& ;  have  yon  any  information  as  to  nicts,  or  any  ins  tractions  to  give  f  Prompt 
answer. 

U.  M.  YOUNG. 


October  9, 1875. 
U.  M.  ToUNO,  Vtckshwrgh : 

A  difficolty  should  be  avoided  by  all  means.    The  escort  is  peaceable. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
By  MARION  SMITH. 


October  7, 1875. 

£i>WARD  Mates,  Oxford : 

Did  yon  receive  and  deliver  package  to  Barksdale  f    What  will  he  do  T    Answer. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Sardis,  Miss.,  October  7, 1865. 
Gton.  J.  Z.  George  : 

I  am  sore  it  can  be  done.    Important  papers  sent  by  express  this  evening. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 


'W,  R.  Barksdale,  Oxford,  Miss, : 

Have  yon  received  the  document  by  express  f    What  can  yon  do  with  it  T    Answer. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Yazoo  Cmr,  Miss.,  October  9, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George,  or  BIariox  Smith  : 

Where  did  the  militia  go  that  left  Jackson  to-day  f 

W.  D.  GIBBS. 


Hernando,  Miss.,  October  11, 1^5. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Judge  Fisher  to-day  examined  the  man  who  shot  H.  Hillman,  on  habeas  corpus,  and 
discharged  him  on  the  ground  he  acted  in  self-defense. 

F.  W.  WHITE, 
Chairman  Democratic  Committee, 


Jackson,  October  11, 1875. 
J.  M.  SUBLETT,  ToMoo  City : 

They  will  come,  I  think,  but  Prewett  will  come  home  before  they  get  there. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Oen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Are  the  militia  coming,  and  whenf 


Yazoo  Cmr,  October  11, 1W5. 


J.  M.  SUBLETT. 
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Hkrnando,  Miss.,  October  11, 1873. 

Hon.  J.  Z.  George  : 

H.  H.  Hillman,  ohairman  of  exeoatiye  oommittee  and  candidate  for  Iegi8latore,ha8 
ffone  to  Jackson,  pretendine  to  be  in  danger  here.  He  is  a  witnees  and  proaecQtorina 
habeas  corpus  case  before  Jndp^e  Fisher  to-day,  who  met  him  at  BatesviUe,  told  bim  to 
return  and  assured  him  of  protection.    There  is  no  danger  to  him  or  any  one,  and  do 

threats;  everything  quiet.  

T.  W.  WHITE. 
Chairman  Democratic  Comaittet. 


Vaughan,  Miss.,  October  12, 187S. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Inform  me  here  of  any  militia  moTement :  keep  operator  in  office  all  night. 

P.  J.  Mccormick, 

Chairman  Executive  Cammittcef  Yazoo  ClMb, 


October  12, 1875. 
A.  J.  McCoRMiCK,  Vaugham  Station: 

It  is  possible  that  the  purpose  to  send  militia  to  Yazoo  will  be  abandoned.  Will 
keep  you  advised.    Private. 

J.  Z.  GEOEGE. 


Natchez,  Miss.,  October  14, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Can  you  send  us  Hooker  or  some  other  speaker  Tuesday  f 

P.  A.  BOTTO. 


Hernando,  Miss.,  October  13,1875. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George: 

Yours  by  express  received ;  the  documents  therein  mentioned  have  not  arrived. 
When  and  how  were  they  sent  f 

WHITE  &  CHALMERS. 


White  &  Chalmers,  Hernando : 

They  won't  be  sent  at  all.    See  Clarion  of  yesterday. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Paul  A.  Botto,  Natchez : 

Don't  know ;  but  I  will  try  to  send  some  one. 

J.  Z.  GEORGR 


Meridian,  Miss.,  Octoftcr  18, 1875. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George,  or  E.  Barksdale  : 

When  did  Miles  stop  drawing  pay  as  circuit  judge  f    Answer. 

O.  R.  SINGLETON. 


Jachson,  October  18,  l^^ 
O.  R.  Singleton,  Meridian: 

He  drew  pay  as  Judge  up  to  the  29th  March,  1873. 

J.  Z.  GEORGR 


James  H.  Neville,  Meridian : 

Can't  promise  certainly;   will  do  the  best  I  can. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE- 


Meridian,  Miss.,  October  18, 1B7^ 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

I  am  here  making  arrangements  for  excursion  train.  Railroad  charge  us  |200 ;  \9S9P 
crowd  ^oing  up;  will  you  send  me  $50  more  to  Scooba ;  Col.  Singleton  is  here;  if  ^^ 
get  train  Kemper  is  all  right.    Answer. 

JAS.  H.  NEVILLE' 
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Grenada,  Miss.,  October  18, 1875. 
Z.  Gkorgb: 

Will  yoa  be  at  Starkville  Wedneeday  f 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 

ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  19, 1875. 
Z.  Georgk: 

TremendoDa  crowd  will  be  here.  I  go  to  Meridian  to>night  to  conduct  excnrsion  train 
ia  place.  Yon  mast  come  if  yoa  can.  Send  ub  help  if  yoa  can,  here,  to  bay  provisions, 
ccaraion  train  from  Macon  here.    Answer  at  Meridian. 

NEVILLE. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  October  19, 1875. 
Z.  Gboros: 

I  will  be  thero  certain. 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 


Egypt,  Miss.,  October  20, 1875. 
Z.  George,  Chairman: 

White  and  Harrison,  radical  members  of  legislature  from  Chickasaw  Countv,  have 
cently  signed  a  letter  to  Ames  stating  that,  as  members  of  the  legislature,  tney  are 
raid  to  assemble  in  Jackson  upon  the  call  of  the  governor.  We  are  informed  that 
e  moyement  in  general  is  another  radical  trick  to  get  United  States  troops  defeated. 

W.  F.  TUCKER,  and 
B.  O.  REYNOLDS. 


October  21,  1875. 
»lonel  H.  W.  Walter,  HoUy  Springs,  Miss, : 

Impoesible  for  me  to  be  with  you.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reports  from  all  parts  of 
e  State  authorizes  me  to  say  that  our  success  is  certain.  I  want  yon  to  send  me  the 
edge  of  evenr  democrat  and  conservative  present  with  you  to  say  that  glorious  old 
arshall  will  be  carried.    Your  request  will  be  attended  to. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


October  21,  1875. 
&  Carson,  President  DemocraHo  Cluhf  Broohkaven : 

General  Wharton  wiU  speak  at  Brookhaven  to-night.    Give  him  a  good  crowd. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 

Ckairmanf  ^c. 


Okolona,  Miss.,  October  22, 1875. 
eneral  J.  Z.  George  : 

Will  write  you  by  evening's  mail  inclosing  certificates  of  negro  members  of  legisla- 
ire  from  this  county  which  will  fully  explain  Tucker  and  Reynolds's  dispatch,  andex- 
a  villainous  scheme. 

J.  R.  Mcintosh. 


eneral  J.  Z.  George  : 
I  sent  the  papers  by  the  evening's  express. 


'.  C.  Catchinos,  Viokburfh,  Miss, : 
I  will  see  yoa  this  evening  or  to-morrow. 


leneralJ.  Z.  Gboroe: 
Where  is  Colonel  Hooker  to-day  f 


Okolona,  Miss.,  October  22, 1875. 

J.  R.  Mcintosh. 

October  23, 1875. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
Macon,  Miss.,  October  23, 1875. 


T.  J.  ROSS. 
Secretary  County  Exwutive  Committee. 
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October  23, 1875. 
General  E.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada : 

Make  Fitzgerald  go  to  Sanflower  at  once.    He  is  disincllDed  to  go. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Tazoo  City,  Octoher  25, 1875. 

W.  M.  Calioote's  statement  is  false.  He  is  an  accomplice  of  Back  Reddit,  who  mur- 
dered a  colored  man  in  this  connty,  and  fled  from  justice  accompanied  by  Calioote ; 
therefore  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  ample  proof  can  be  fomisbed  if 
desired. 

P.  G.  Mccormick. 


y ICK8BUBGH,  Mi68.,  CMober  25, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Meeting  a^jonmed  nntil  to-morrow.    I  think  all  fixed  against  us.    McCardle  re- 
moved from  Herald.    Had  same  effect. 

BENJ.  G.  HUMPHREYS. 


Sardis,  October  24, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  Georoe: 

Ozanne,  the  radical  sheriff,  has  written  to  Governor  Ames,  asking  him  to  send  a  pri- 
vate agent  of  the  United  States  to  this  place  on  Wednesday  next  to  attend  the  trial  of 
one  of  his  deputies,  charged  with  tampering  with  registration ;  the  letter  is  fall  of  mis- 
representations and  actual  falsehoods,  and  the  demand  for  the  agent  is  made,  in  onr 
opinion,  solely  for  campaign  purposes ;  our  people  have  shown  great  forbearance  uDder 
exasperating  circumstances,  and  quiet  prevails.  If  you  think  best  you  might  see  Got- 
ernor  Ames,  and  ask  him  to  do  nothing  until  we  can  send  you  a  full  statement,  which 
we  will  do  uy  the  first  mail,  together  with  a  copy  of  Ozanne^s  letter. 

R.  H.  TAYLOR. 

J.  G.  HALL,  Jb. 

C.  B.  VAKCE. 


Fayette,  Miss.,  October  25, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Can't  yon  send  a  strong  man  into  Franklin  County  f    Outlook  dark  there  from  sheer 
apathy.  N.  L.  GRICE, 

ChamMOU 


October  25, 1875. 
.  B.  Crrisman,  Brookhaven : 

No  tickets  can  or  will  be  furnished  by  the  executive  committee. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chairm^t^ 


Artesia,  Miss.,  October  25, 18f7^ 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Telegraph  at  once  where  message  will  reach  Colonel  Lamar. 

DEMOCRATIC  CLlT 


Democratic  Club,  Arteeia: 

S|>eaks  at  New  Albany,  Union  County,  to-day ;  Ashland,  Benton  County.  26th. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MARION  SMIT 

Jackson,  October  25, 187: 
Tv  H.  $VKK8  and  R.  O.  Reynolds,  Aberdeen : 

t%  K4^^  N^n  represented  to  Governor  Ames  that  on  the  23d  October  democrats 
tvi^v^i  a  n^publican  meeting  in  Monroe,  and  beat  colored  men  over  the  head  with  p^^ 
^HHK  *vt\\  v«ttH»  nigh  precipitating  a  riot ;  and  on  the  23d  they  beat  and  shot  at  coloif^ 
HH^tt  m  At^Wn.    It  is  also  reported  that  the  democrats  openly  declare  that  tl^^ 
uiH^Hil  «^  v^urty  the  election  by  force,  and  that  the  county  executive  committee  is 
tiw  tiiwi  ^^'  ilx^  Answer  in  short  by  telegram,  and  in  full  by  mail-. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE^ 
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Aberdeen,  October  25, 1875. 
orge: 

epresentatioDB  are  nntme.  There  was  a  slight  distnrbaDoe  on  the  22d  at  joint 
in,  cansed  by  repablicans  who  tried  to  break  up  the  uaeetiDg.  Nobody  was 
)d  the  23d  there  was  a  private  qaarrel  between  a  white  and  colored  man.  A 
tic  negro  was  beaten  by  a  radical,  becaose  of  his  polical  opinions.  We  intend 
the  election  by  Yotes,  not  by  force. 

E.  O.  SYKES. 


Yazoo  Cixy,  Miss.,  October  26, 1875. 
OROE  and  E.  Barksdale  : 

rholly  falee  that  armed  men  are  patrolling  the  streets  and  roads  of  Yazoo,  with 
their  saddles,  as  charged ;  it  is  untrue  that  Longstreet  (colored)  has  been  lost, 
idney  (colored)  was  killed  by  Bank  Eeddit  (colored)  in  a  private  quarrel  about 
3,  (colored.)  Longstreet  was  charged  as  accessory.  A  warrant  was  issued, 
hich  he  has  been  arrested ;  he  is  now  undergoing  an  examination  trial  before 
ice  of  his  district.  Do  urge  the  governor  to  inquire  before  adopting  the  false 
which  constantly  reach  him 

W.  H.  LURE. 

F.  BARKSDALE. 


Yazoo  Cixy,  October  26, 1875. 

[uest  of  a  public  meeting  of  citizens,  held  here,  I  sent  a  long  telegram  to  the 
r  in  reference  to  the  painful  occurrence  which  called  the  meeting  together, 
nt  citizens  request  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  telegram,  as  it  is  desired 
I  may  see  the  governor  without  delay.  The  length  of  the  telegram  precludes 
ing  a  duplicate.    After  seeing  him,  telegfaph  to  me. 

A.  M.  HARLOW. 


Yazoo  City,  October  26, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

?s  £.  Fawn,  deputy  sheriff,  has  been  killed  in  the  court-house  by  Frank  Russell, 
.  T.  Russell,  another  deputy  sheriff.  It  was  a  private  and  personal  affair,  in  no 
nected  with  politics.    The  prominent  democrats  here  had  just  made  Fawn^s 

$20,000.  The  whites  have  arrested  Russell  and  hold  him  in  custody.  Great 
ind  indignation  at  the  deed  among  our  whole  people.  Wo  had  no  notice  of 
ifution  or  purpose,  or  it  would  not  have  been  done.    Russell  is  now  on  trial 

be  lodged  in  jail.    You  shall  have  full  particulars.    Dickson's  Guard  arrested 

R.  S.  HUDSON. 

October  26,  1875. 
iRLOW,  Yazoo  City : 

telegram  to  the  governor  is  satisfactory.  Everything  is  lovely  now.  Keep 
bserve  order,  and  all  will  be  well.    The  demonstration  to-day  was  a  great 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Jackson,  October  26, 1875. 

.  P.  McCoRMiCK,  R.  8.  Hudson,  R.  Bowman,  J.  M.  Sublett,  F.  Barksdale, 
rr  Dickson,  W.  H.  Lase,  Colonel  Andrews,  Colonel  Gilruth,  A.  M.  Harlow, 
looRE,  J.  C.  Pre  WITT,  and  others : 

ts  are  made  to  oflScial  authorities  of  numerous  cases  of  disorder  in  Yazoo. 
I  anthorize  us  to  pledge  that  peace  shall  be  preserved  ;  that  there  shall  be  a 
le  election  ;  and  that  the  republicans  shall  not  be  molested  in  voting  for  such 
y  they  may  choose  f 

E.  BARKSDALE. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


;Cormick,  F.  Barksi>ale, 

Tazoo  City : 

been  reported  to  the  governor  that  armed  men  are  parading  the  streets  and 
Yazoo,  with  ropes  at  the  saddle,  and  that  a.  colored  man,  Longstreet,  has  been 
^hat  are  the  facts  f    If  so,  get  our  friends  to  stop  it. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

£.  BARKSDALE. 


iKf.rK  :!i; 
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Macon,  Miss.,  October  27 f  1875. 


of  election.    Has  be  receiyed 
cateentiTe  oomniittee  of  this  county  f 

T.  J.  BOSS, 
SecreUirji  Ccmmitim, 


J.  2.  *ymya6M 


Abkrwekn,  Miss.,  October  2T,  187S. 


mhesitatiiigly  deny  that  any  snch 
is  ooDtemiHated  or  would  be  tolerated 
ty.    We  are  lor  good  order. 

T.  B.  SYKES. 

R.  O.  REYNOLDS. 


BwSi 


a 


Jackson,  October  27,  1675. 


Eivm  D.  F.  WiiiB*.  W.  D.  Wafem,  L.  Bn>vn,  N.  W.  Hatch,  or  any  other  leading  d 
crats  n  j^mr  <:v(mry.  st&ok^  tha^  ic  »  to  be  invaded  by  1,500  men  from  Alabama,  w 
v:il  Aimn^i  -iit*  cuiur>ra.  p«iioie  to  Toce  the  democratic  ticket  or  not  vote  at  all  f    1 
lomw  .mu.  «»w<r  jmaae4mm^.    important. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
CkairwuM  Executive  Committee, 


Yazoo  City,  October  28,  1875- 

T  jti  .ftr«  jucoorraed  t»  |ecw  a  ^hed^  that  the  repoblicans  of  this  county  can  pnt  ont 
jQcvi  uv:i  -c  jfi^  ^tey  >«kK  ic^  ao»i  v\>ctf  onmaksted  for  snch  candidatea  as  they  choose,  aaad 
joca  c;uivL:tL&r««  m-SL  auc  W  Biikated  in  consequence  thereof. 


X  3L  HziHuw^.  N.  X.  Wilson. 

J.  X.  >iiOic€«.  J.  A.  Barksdale. 

J.  C.  F>?wits*.  J.  Jl.  Clark. 

>»   >w  h>wfayaL  H.  &  Godberry. 

v\  V  '_-*vTrn^  G.Andrews. 

F  >t  IX'Otfcty.  Hiram  Harrison. 

?  L  Mcv  uraufik.  H.M.  Dixon, 

y  iarssua^ew  J.  R.  Winn. 
a^S.ii 


H.  C.  Tyler. 
Edward  Lake. 
E.  H.  Kelly. 
Alex.  Moss. 
C.  F.  Emery. 
R.  Bowman. 
Peter  B.  Cook. 
W.Y.Godbeny. 


.te- 
by 


o- 

0 


Tcr  r  J.  Xcv\>«3tt«  afl^  others 


October  28,  1875. 


,  and  no  troops  wiU  be  sent.    Hope  yon  will  get 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


OCTOBEB  28,  1875. 

T>  r  !!^vx^^-»CLm  aa«t  I^.  McOormick  : 

rw*  i  ^i»rti3«.\i  *sk*3^  if  the  republicans  would  be  allowed  to  vote  for  such  ticket 
.tes  viK'*  .♦»t.N*B^  w«^  oirfwi^^ned  to  elicit  an  answer  that  would  prevent  United  8tftt«« 
^jjx^^'c^  V«  r;(  3*?ii5.  Ttta*  answer  is  not  considered  enough  to  efiect  the  object  by  too 
*i:v>«vc«4:ijva5  w^«^»ttMkUv^^    We  think  they  will  be  sent  at  once. 

J.'z.  GEORGE. 


October  28, 1875 
r  *<v!t«k'$*Nv5.K.lV.MvH>>MtiCK,J.M,SuBLBTr,and  others, 

Jiot^oo  City: 

W^*  VfcHt^  ^*^»tt  vvifictal  erideoce  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the  purpose  to  s^ 
ifr>s.siif^  '^  tA-^ik  i<v\i^  ^r*s  made  as  stated,  and  believe  that  if  troops  are  sent  w 
\  %iw  v^A  ^•>^^!>  ^  ^^*^^  ^  oUmc  ooQntieB,and  it  will  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 

E.  BARKSDAifi- 
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OCTOBBR  28. 1875. 

Urksdalb,  Dr.  McCormick,  J.  M.  Sublett,  and  others : 

oar  dispatch  is  regarded  as  insdfflcient  in  not  stating  that  the  republicans  can  pnt 
a  ticket  and  vote  for  it  nnmolested,  and  that  no  candidate  on  it  will  be  injured  in 
sequence  thereof  by  democrats.  Answer  to-night,  and  at  once.  Let  all  sign  the 
•rer,  if  possible. 

Water  Valley,  Miss.,  October  6, 1875. 

eral  J.  Z.  George  : 

isher  speaks  here  to-morrow ;  Lamar  is  sick  in  bed.    Send  £.  Barksdale,  or  some 
who  can  demolish  Fisher  to-morrow.    We  foot  all  bills. 

ROBT.  PROPHIT, 
Prcftident  Democratic  Club. 

Jackson,  October  28, 1875. 

if.  Street,  West  Point,  Colfax  County,  Mia8. : 

will  do  as  yon  request ;  rely  on  it  implicitly. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

ViCKSBUROH,  October  28, 1875. 

eral  Gborgb,  ChtHrman  Executive  Committee : 

An't  get  back  to  meet  Porter's  appointment ;  send  some  one  out. 

HOOKER. 


Natchez,  Miss.,  October  28, 1875. 
eral  J.  Z.  George  : 

^e  have  some  three  hundred  dollars  after  paying  expenses,  but  can  use  more  to 
h.  advantage.    Can  your  committee  furnish  us  any  f    Answer. 

A.  H.  BRENHAM, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Goodman,  Miss.,  October  28, 1875. 
.  George: 

%n  you  send  ns  cannon,  good  size,  for  display  at  Lexington  f    Want  it  Friday  night. 
W19T  quick. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR, 
President  Goodman  Club. 


L  Brenham,  Natchez,  Mies. : 

be  fund  is  exhausted. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


October  28, 1875. 

W.  J.  Taylor,  (xoodman,  Mies. : 

^e  telegraph  to  'N.  O.  to  have  cannon  sent  you,  paying  transportation  both  ways. 
must  provide  ammunition. 

E.  RICHARDSON. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


DuRANT,  Miss.,  October  29, 1675. 

.  Adelbert  Ames  : 

have  seen  Colonel  Taylor,  and  others  who  heard  him,  and  he  made  no  such  state- 
it. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


ge  J.  W.  C.  Watson,  Canton,  Mise. : 

DU  must  go  to  Water  Valley  to-morrow.     I  have  sent  now  to  that  effect. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Jackson,  October  28, 1875. 

).  Sykbs,  Aberdeen,  Miss. : 

our  letter  is  satisfactory.    Hurrah  for  old  Monroe.    Victory  throughout  the  State 
sriain. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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October  28, 1875. 
N.  B.  Evans,  Aherdem^  Miss. : 

I  can't  send  yoa  a  speaker :  they  are  all  engaged. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


Robert  Prophtt,  Water  Valley ^  Miss, : 
Will  send  Judge  J.  W.  C.  Watson. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 
All  quiet  here,  and  we  are  hopeful. 


October  28, 1875. 

J.  Z.  GEOfiGE. 
Yazoo  City,  October  29, 1875. 


ROBT.  BOWMAN. 
F.  BARKSDALE. 


Aberdren,  Miss  ,  October  28, 1675. 
General  J.  Z.  Gboroe  : 

Onr  orator  for  Saturday  cannot  come.    Can  you  send  us  Walthall,  Barksdale,  orBome 
good  orator  f 

W.  B.  EVANS,  CAatnuaii. 


Port  Gibson,  Octo5er29,1875. 

J.  Z.  George  : 

Smith  was  not  forced  to  leave.  lu  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  bimanda 
republican  registrar,  g^rowing  out  of  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  board  of  registn- 
tion,  and  in  which  Smith's  life  was  threatened  by  said  registrar,  he,  Smith,  aft^r  con- 
sulting parties  of  his  own  selection,  who  demand  it  in  the  interest  of  peace  that  be 
leave  for  the  present,  left,  in  accordance  with  said  friends'  advice,  on  the  third  daj 
thereafter.  Had  a  collision  taken  place  between  them  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
probably  lead  to  general  trouble.  It  is  falne  that  our  friends  are  preventing  the  ne- 
groes from  voting  by  violence  or  threats.  We  are  simply  determined  to  have  an  elec- 
tion at  which  all  our  friends,  white  and  colored,  shall  vote  without  iutimidation,  H 
or  hindrance ;  which  privilege  the  latter  class  have  not  heretofore  eigo.iped  iu  this 
locality.    This  is  written  after  consulting  the  gentlemen  whose  advice  Smith  sooght. 

J.  D.  VERTNEB. 


October  29, 1875. 
To  J.  D.  Vkrtkrr,  Port  Oihsony  Miss,: 

It  is  reported  here  that  Senator  Smith  has  been  forced  to  leave,  and  that  our  friends 
are  prt>veuting  the  negroes  from  voting  by  violence  and  threats,  in  violation  of  the 
itoaoe  contract.    Let  me  know  the  facts,  and  see  that  a  peaceful  election  is  held. 

J.  Z.  GEOEGE. 


Hazlehurst,  Ocioher  29, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  Georoe: 

Big  crowd  to-morrow.    No  speaker  yet  arrived.    Come  to-night  if  you  can,  or  send 
us  Judge  Harris  or  Mr.  Barksdale.    Answer. 

TIM.  E.  COOPEB. 


Oxford,  Miss.,  October  29, 1875. 
Gouf^rtil  J.  Z.  Georoe  : 

We  un^  about  two  hundred  ahead  on  the  new  registration.    Put  Lafayette  down  for 
(\ve  JHUHlred  majority. 

W.  J.  STOWERS, 
President  Democratie  Cl^ 


Yazoo  City,  October  30, 1875. 
Ooutii'i^l  J,  Z.  George  and  E.  Barkodale  : 

|t)viM'\lhli)u  promising  here. 

*^  *  F.  BARKSDALE. 

ROBT.  BOWMAN. 
J.  P.  MOOEE. 
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ral  J.  Z.  George  : 
chances  increased  1,000  per  cent. 


ViCKSBURGH,  October  30, 1875. 


T.  C.  CATCHINGS. 


ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  30, 1875. 


ral  J.  Z.  George  : 

J.  Davis  and  Jefif.  D.  Bell  came  here  with  Gilmer,  bnt  telling  us  privately  that 
were  members  of  capitol  democratic  clnb.  Davis  told  negroes  yesterday  now 
d  be  a  ffood  time  to  go  for  damned  white  folks.  Bell  told  them  to  carry  the  elec- 
peaceabiy  or  forcibly.  A.  O.  Esqnirol  holds  United  States  depnty  marshal's  corn- 
on  ;  ascertain  from  J.  L.  Lake  if  forged  or  genuine.  Answer  to-night  if  possible. 
:wo  former  leave  to-nighc,  so  they  say. 

BASIL  GEORGE, 
Vice-President  K.  D,  Club. 


4SIL  George,  Scodboy  Miss. : 

ke  says  none  of  the  parties  have  deputations  from  him ;  have  explained  these  mat- 
ally  to  Mr.  Neville. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  30, 1875. 

ral  J.  Z.  George  : 

mer  reached  this  place  this  morning  with  four  United  States  depnty  marshals ; 
e  is  going  to  make  arrest  for  intimidation.  Would  you  advise  us  to  submit  to  an 
1 1    No  intimidation  has  been  made.    Confidential.    Answer. 

JAS.  H.  NEVILLE. 


ral  George  : 

et  me  at  Jackson  to-morrow  morning. 


ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  30, 1875. 


J.  H.  NEVILLE. 


October  30, 1875. 
Neville,  Soooba : 

such  depnties  have  been  appointed ;  bo  says  the  United  States  marshal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Port  Gibson,  October  31, 1875. 

George : 

laving  been  published  that  a  negro  mass-meeting  would  be  held  at  Port  Gibson 
th,  and  that  there  would  be  an  immense  procession  through  our  streets,  and  that 
al  speakers  would  instruct  the  negroes  to  desert  their  district  pollH  and  mass  on 
reaker  precincts  in  other  districts,  and  would  fire  the  poor  wretches  with  incen- 

speeches,  it  was  deemed  prudent,  owing  to  the  prevailing  election  excitement, 
a  sufficient  number  of  whites  come  to  town  that  day  to  prevent  such  things  as 
t  result  from  drunken  negro  insolence  or  other  causes,  as  well  as  to  be  advised  of 
proposed  instructions  and  speeches.  The  whites  were  under  prudent  leadership, 
we  cautioned  them  against  any  individual  offensive  act  or  speech  in  town.  The 
)Toce8sions  met,  and  individual  quarrels  and  blows  resulted,  when  the  aspect  be- 

threatening.  Perfect  order  was  soon  restored.  Negroes  were,  beyond  question,  the 
k>  exhibit  guns,  though  many  of  both  colors  had  side-arms.  At  barbecue-grounds 
ct  order  prevailed,  though  no  speaking  occurred  after  dinner,  of  which  only  ne- 

partook.  We  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you,  as  all  our  acts  incident  to  a  more 
oos  campaign  are  misrepresented  by  the  party  seeking  to  hold  power. 

J.  D.  VERTNER. 


Meridian,  Miss.,  October  30,  1875. 
ral  J.  Z.  George  : 
is  reported  that  troops  will  be  sent  here ;  is  it  so  f    Prevent  it  if  possible.    It  will 


odnctive  of  harm.    Everything  here  quiet.    Answer. 


JNO.  W.  SMITH, 
Chairman  Ex.  Com, 
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John  W.  Smith,  MeritUanf  Mi88,: 
No  truth  in  report. 


October  30, 1875b 


J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MARION  SMITE 


Tim.  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Chairnumy  <fu,  HaalehMrst : 

Otber  eDgagements  do  not  permit  as  to  be  with  you.  Congratulate  the  tssembled 
thonsande  that  the  news  is  cneering.  The  democracy  will  carry  the  donbtfol  coun- 
ties and  many  of  the  enemy's  strongholds  and  sweep  the  State. 

E.  BABKSDALE. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


DuRANT,  Miss.,  October  30, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Everything  perfectly  qniet.    No  threats  or  yiolenoe  nsed  to  any  one.  * 

H.  S.  HOOKEB. 
JAS.  BOVVEa 


November  3,  1875. 

Lk  A.  Jones,  Aberdeen : 

The  matter  has  been  determined  on.  How  will  it  do  to  recommend  that  the  na- 
tional thanksgiving  day  be  observed  f  That  is  my  idea.  We  won  the  senate  m  wdl 
as  the  house  by  decided  maiorities. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Aberdeen,  Xovember  3,  1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Send  majority  in  each  connty  heard  from  to  this  moment. 

T.  B.  8YKE& 


Bat  Saint  Louis,  Kavewiber  3,  1875. 
J.Z.George: 

Seals'  (for  Congress)  majority  in  Hancock  over  Lynch,  two  hundred  and  forty-tbree. 

T.  J.  MURPHY. 


November  1, 187S. 

Dr.  P.  J.  McCoRMiCK,  Tazoo  OUy : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z,  GEORGE. 


Wb8T  Point,  Miss.,  November  1. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Governor  Powers  writes  what  is  not  tme.  Profound  peace  prevails  in  this  Isonntj; 
the  town  is  very  qniet.  Everything  will  pass  off  peaceably ;  not  the  slightest  iDdici- 
tion  of  intimidation. 

FRED.  BARRT. 


West  Point,  Miss.,  Ifwember^ 
J.  Z.  George: 

Will  do  so.  Colfax  will  come  out  ahead  any  them  at  Columbus.  To  push  senat^riiil 
ticket,  communicate  with  W.  W.  Humphries  or  General  Jake  Sharp ;  I  am  pushiog  it 
favorably  here. 

J.  G.  BARRY. 


To  Fred.  Barrt,  West  Point,  Miss. : 

Governor  Powers  writes  here  that  onr  friends  are  ordering  republicans  to  leave,  tfw 
are  intimidating  voters.    Preserve  the  peace,  and  have  a  fair  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


A 
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To  Fred.  Barry,  West  Point : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


ViCKSBURGH,  Miss.,  November  1. 
General  J.  Z.  Gborgb  : 

Will  ffive  yon  full  election  particulars,  as  requested. 

T.  C.  CATCHING8. 


NoVSBfBER  1,  1675. 

To  S.  C.  Bainrs,  Vaiden : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
To  T.  C.  Catchengs,  Vickehurgh : 

Advise  me  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


ScooBA,  Miss.,  November  1. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Esquirol,  Davis,  and  Bell  left  on  south-bound  train  last  night.  Esquirol  says  he 
will  be  hsLck  to-night.  Do  not  let  them  bring  any  troops  here  and  Kemper  will  be  all 
right.  One  of  the  inspectors  of  election,  a  radical,  says  there  is  no  use  of  holding  an 
election  here,  and  we  think  they  are  going  to  prevent  opening  the  polls,  if  possible. 
What  shall  we  do  in  such  a  casef  Radicals  have  given  up  all  hope,  and  will  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  holding  an  election.    Answ.er  immediately. 

J.  H.  DUKE. 

J.  H.  NEVILLE. 


To  Jas.  H.  Neville  and  J.  H.  Duke,  Scooba,  MUe, : 

If  any  iuspector  declines  to  act  after  you  have  requested  him  to  do  so,  then  treat  him 
as  if  he  had  not  appeared,  under  section  370  of  the  code,  and  proceed  accordingly. 
Most,  however,  have  the  registration-books,  if  possible ;  if  not^  proceed  without  them. 
Close  and  vote  at  their  polls,  if  they  open  any. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
To  R.  H.  Taylor,  Sardia : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.   GEORGE. 


Port  Gibson,  November  1. 

J.  Z.  George  : 

Peace  reigns  here,  although  there  is  excitement  on  each  side ;  negroes  augry  and 
talking  foonahly,  because  of  facts  stated  in  my  last  telegram.  Whites  are  under  pru- 
dent counsel.  We  are  using  precautions  to  insure  a  peaceable  election.  If  any  trouble 
occurs,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  it  will  not  come  from  our  side,  linger  and  Bride- 
well, two  of  our  most  disreputable  white  republicans,  are  now  at  Hazlenurst,  sending 
hieroglyphic  telegrams  to  parties  here.  We  will  to-day  tender  our  republican  sheriff, 
with  whom  we  are  in  full  accord,  full  posses  for  keeping  peace.  The  effort  to  bring 
troops,  if  any,  is  to  intimidate,  as  many  negroes  have  declared  their  purpose  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket. 

J.  D.  VERTNER. 


To  J.  D.  Vertnbr,  Port  (xibson : 

Your  telegram  received.  Tell  our  people  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  a  peaceful  elec> 
tion  and  prevent  disorder.  This  must  be  done,  if  possible,  so  far  as  we  ore  concerned. 
Faith  must  be  kept  on  the  peace  agreement. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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To  General  J.  H.  Sharpe  and  other  democrats,  Columbus,  Miss. : 

Barry  telegraphs  in  Colfax  is  all  right.    Says  a  little  extra  exertion  in  Lowndes  irill 
....    the  senate.    Do  make  it.    I  am  sure  of  a  great  victory. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


To  H.  S.  Hooker,  Durant,  Miss, : 

I  can't  learn  that  any  one  of  them  are  here.  Onr  prospects  now  are  brighter  than 
ever.  The  latest  advices  assure  victory  by  tremendous  odds.  Save  Holmes  if  yoo  c«d, 
bat  preserve  the  peace. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


DuRAKT,  Hiss. 
J.  Z.  George: 

I  am  in  Durant  awaiting  any  commnnication  relative  to  onr  county.    Is  Lee,  Milla, 
Warren,  or  Holmes  in  your  city  f 

H.  S.  HOOKER. 


To  H.  H.  Chalmers,  Hernando : 

Save  Morgan,  if  possible.    Advices  from  all  parts  are  better  than  I  ever  hoped  for. 
Nothing  can  prevent  our  complete  success. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


To  Campbell  and  Calhoun,  Canton,  Miss. : 

If  Warner  goes  to  Madison,  see  by  all  means  that  he  is  not  hurt.  We  are  netriy 
through  now,  and  are  sure  to  win.  Don't  let  us  have  any  trouble  of  that  sort  od  oar 
hands.    He  wiU  probably  be  at  his  store  to-night. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Hernando,  November  1. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Yours  received,  and  will  be  obeyed.    I  feel  confident  of  carrying  this  county,  sod 
have  hopes  of  election.    Senator  is  safe. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 


November  1, 1875. 
To  T.  B.  Stkes,  Aberdeen : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
To  W.  K.  Barksdale,  Grenada : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
To  H.  H.  CHALBfERS,  Hemando : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
EorroR  Memphis  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Will  send  news  as  we  receive  it. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MARION  SMITH,  Secretenf. 

November  1, 1875- 
I.  R.  McIntosh,  Okolona : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  1, 1875. 
H.  H.  Walter,  Holly  Springs : 

Advise  me  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow  and  afterward  of  progress  of  election. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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November  3, 1875. 
£.  A.  Jones,  Aberdeen : 

The  matter  had  been  determined  on.  How  will  it  do  to  recommend  that  the  national 
ThankBgiving  Day  be  observed.  That  is  my  idea.  We  have  the  senato  as  well  as  the 
Xioose  by  decided  majorities. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Aberdeen,  November  2, 1875. 
3.  Z.  George  : 

Twelve  oVlock.    Set  Monroe  down  five  hundred  democratic  majority.    All  quiet. 

T.  B.  SYKES. 


^  Z.  George  : 
Monroe  gives  the  democratic  one  thousand  majority. 


Aberdeen,  November  2, 1875. 


T.  B.  SYKES. 


Jackson,  November  2, 1875. 
I?o  R.  H.  AiXEN,  Bdldmn : 

Tazoo  four  thousand  democratic  majority.  Hinds  and  Monroe  one  thousand  each. 
Marshall  and  De  Soto  democratic.  Both  branches  legislature  secured.  Hooker,  Single- 
t>€)n,  and  Money  supposed  elected. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


C^neral  J.  Z.  George  : 


Baldwin,  November  2, 1875. 


Telegraph  us  all  the  information  yon  have  about  State  in  aggregate,  at  our  expense. 

R.  H.  ALLEN. 


C^neral  J.  Z.  George: 

Democratic  vote  six  forty-eight.    Radical  two. 


Baldwin,  November  2, 1875. 


R.  H.  ALLEN. 


Bolton,  November  2, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Voting  over.   Democratic  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ahead.    Majority  vote  exceeds 
L^st  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

S.  M.  SHELTON. 


r*o  Mayers  Sl  Lowrt,  Brandon : 

What  news  from  Rankin f    Immense  gains  everywhere.    Our  victory  assured  beyond 
ioubt.    Hinds  probably  democratic. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


^.  Z.  George  : 

Our  majority  will  be  five  hundred  or  more. 


Brandon,  November  2, 1875. 


MAYERS  &  LOWRY. 


t'o  Btram  Democratic  Club  : 

Be  sure  that  yon  watch  the  box  every  minute^  jmd  allow  no  cheating. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


'^B.  Chesman,  Brookhaven: 

The  news  is  certain.    We  will  can^  Hinds,  Tazoo,  Carroll ,  Grenada,  Panola,  Marshall, 
^<id  Chickasaw.    News  good  from  all  quarters.    How  about  Lincoln  f 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  2, 1875. 
^o  Byram  Democratic  Club,  Byram : 

The  two  inspectors  should  appoint  the  third,  who  must  be  a  qualified  voter  and  be 
^^om  as  the  other  inspectors.  It  is  a  high  crime  if  they  do  not  appoint,  but  their 
Allure  will  not  vitiate  the  election.    Consult  Code,  sec.  ?70. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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Caitton,  2, 1875. 


To  General  George  : 
Yonr  telegram  of  last  Dight  saved  A.  Warner  at  Calhoun. 


GABT.  A.  JOHNSON. 


To  Dr.  Banks  and  £.  W.  Cabanis,  Clinton : 

We  have  reliable  reports  that  we  will  carry  Bolton  and  Edwards.  We  are  ahead  % 
to  1  at  Terry's.  We  are  ahead  here.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  the  reports  make  it 
sare  that  we  will  win  by  an  iomiense  majority. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Clinton,  November  2, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Democratic  minority  at  Raymond  four  hundred  and  forty.    All  the  radicals  voted ;  a 
few  more  democrats  to  vote ;  large  vote  polled. 

&  M.  SHELTON. 


Clinton,  November  %  1875^ 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

The  radicals  have  only  one  hundred  majority  here,  and  voting  about  done. 

CABAmS. 


To  General  J.  H.  Sharpe  and  W.  W.  Humphries,  Columbue : 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  minority,  but  I  want  to  hear  from  Lowndes  al 
once. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


CoLUBfBUS,  November  2, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

One  'representative,  one  senator.    Hope  for  more. 

J.  H.  SHARPE. 


Columbus,  November  2, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Town  fired  last  night  in  fourteen  places.    All  quiet  to-day.    General  Harp  in  com* 
mand. 

C.  GROSS. 


Crystal  Springs,  November  2, 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Eeports  from  all  precincts  give  heavy  gains.    County  safe. 

T.  E.  COOPER. 


To  Dr.  Wadlington  and  Dr.  Montgomery,  Durant : 

What  is  the  news  from  Holmes  f    We  gain  immensely  everywhere  and  are  sore  to 
carry  the  State. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Durant,  November  i* 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Clean  democratic  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  at  Durant;.    Total  vote,  six  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty-three.    Glory ! 

J.  A.  CASON. 


To  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Edwarde : 

News  glorious  from  all  quarters.    How  is  it  going  at  Edwards  f 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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To  W.  A.  MoKTQOMKRT,  Sdwords : 

How  doee  the  yote  stand  now  f    Good  news  from  all  qnarters.    Certain  to  carry  the 
State  by  a  large  majority. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Edwards,  November  2, 1875. 
J.  Z.  Gborob  . 

Polls  closed.    Democratic  majority  about  one  hundred  aod  fifty. 

M.  DABNEY. 


Edwards,  November  2. 
J.  Z.  Gborgk  : 

All  qniet.    We  will  have  a  majority  here. 

W.  A.  MONTGOMERY. 


Edwards,  November  2. 
J.  Z.  Gkorgb: 

Utica  five  hundred  majority.    Auburn  over  two  hundred  majority. 

W.  A.  MONTGOMERY. 


GooDiCAN,  November  2. 

General  Gsorok  : 

Be  at  number  three.    About  three  hundred  minority  for  Singleton.    All  quiet.    Our 
box  one  twenty-five  to  twenty. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR. 


NOYEMBBR  6,  1875. 

W.  E.  BARK8DAT.K,  Oreiutda : 

Reports  from  Yazoo,  Kemper,  Lauderdale,  Panola,  Yalabusha,  Hinds,  and  Copiah 
show  very  large  colored  vote  for  us.    The  State  is  certain. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Grenada,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  Gsorgk  : 

Three-fourths  vote  at  this  place  cast.    County  certain  for  us.    All  quiet. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 

Grenada,  November  2. 
J.  Z.  Gkorgk: 

Everything  progressiug  quietly  here.    We  sure  to  carry  this  county-migority.    Keep 
me  posted  from  hour  to  hour  this  evening. 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 


Goodman,  November  2. 
General  Gkorge: 

All  qniet.    This  end  of  county  all  right.    Colored  people  enthusiastic  for  conserva- 
tive ticket. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR. 


Grenada,  November  2, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George: 

We  are  all  right  here.    Everything  quiet.    Minority  for  us  will  be  several  hundred 

E.  C.  WALTHALL. 


H.  H.  Chalmers,  Hernando : 

We  carry  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.    Our  gains  are  immense  everywhere. 
Can  we  rely  on  De  Soto  f 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  2, 1875. 
To  H.  H.  Chalmers,  Hernando : 

Reports  from  Yazoo,  Kemper,  Lauderdale,  Panola,  Yalabusha,  Hinds,  Copiah,  and 
Marshall  show  very  large  colored  vote  for  us.    The  State  is  certain. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

26  MISS 
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Okolona,  Nofimher  3. 
Qeneral  J.  Z.  Gbobgb  : 

Betarns  from  every  box  received.  We  have  eight  hnndred  minority  in  Chickasaw. 
Reynolds  is  elected  by  at  most  eif^hteen  handled.  See  that  our  elect  get  their  certifi- 
cates, and  then  make  Ames,  Davis,  Cardoza,  and  company  walk  thin  and  step  8caU6^ 
ing.    All  honor  to  you.    Thank  God,  Mississippi  is  free. 

J.  B.  Mcintosh. 


W.  B.  Barksdalb,  Qrmada : 

Do  send  me  the  news. 

J.  Z.  6E0B6E. 


To  General  £.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada,  Grenada  Conntv ;  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  Okolona,  Chick- 
asaw Connty;  H. W. Walter, HoUy  Springs, Marshall  County;  W.H. Hardy, Merid- 
ian, Lauderdale  County : 

Beports  indicate  that  we  carry  Hinds,  Tazoo,  Kemper,  Chickasaw,  Panola,  and  Ma^ 
shall,  Grenada,  Lauderdale,  and  CarroU.  We  have  nothing  but  good  news  from  eyery 
quarter.    Send  me  the  news  as  fast  as  you  can. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


To H. H.Chalmers, Hernando;  B.H. Taylor,  Sardis;  H.  W.  Walter, Holly  Springs;  L 
B.  Sykes,  Aberdeen  ;  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  Okolona ;  Freid.  Barry,  West  Point ;  J.  H.  Sharpe, 
Columbus :  W.  B.  Barksdale,  Grenada ;  T.  C.  Barnes,  Yaiaen ;  T.  C.  Catchings,  Yicks- 
burgh;  J. D. Yertner, Port  Gibson: 

Large  gains  here.    Both  colors  voting  democratic  ticket  in  Tazoo.    Our  migority 
there  will  be  2,000. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


Hebnando,  NoTfmber  2. 
General  J.  Z.  Georgb  : 

Election  progressing  quietly,  and  I  think  favorably,  many  nef^oes  voting  with  us. 

H.  H.  CHALMEBS. 

Hernando,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

We  feel  certain  that  we  have  carried  De  Soto  by  five  hundred  nuijority.  Large  ne- 
gro box.  There  were  no  printed  radical  tickets.  About  twenty-five  negroes  voted  our 
ticket,  and  the  balance  left  without  voting. 

H.  H.  CHALMEBS. 


November  2, 1875. 
H.  W.  Walter  and  A.  M.  West,  Holly  Springi : 

I  have  reports  frt>m  all  parts  of  the  State.    Every  report  is  f^ood.    We  carry  Hinds, 
I  think.    We  will  have  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


Noybmbeb  2, 1875. 
H.  W.  Walter  Holly  Springs  : 

Beports  frt>m  Tazoo,  Kemper,  Lauderdale,  Panola,  and  Talabusba,  Hinds,  and  Copiah 
show  a  very  large  colored  vote  for  us.    The  State  is  certain. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


General  George  : 
All  quiet ;  large  colored  vote  for  us. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 
We  have  carried  this  county  beyond  doubt. 


Holly  Springs,  November  2. 

H.  W.  WALTEB. 
Holly  Springs,  Ocu>ber  2. 

H.  W.  WALTEB. 
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HoLLT  Springs,  November  2, 1875. 
General  Geobob  : 

Many  boxes  in ;  oar  majority  not  leas  than  four  hundred. 

H.  W.  WALTER. 


Jackson,  November  2, 1875. 
H.  A.  BiCB,  Maam,  Mi$8. : 

What  news  firom  Noxnbee  f    Answer. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


NOVEBCBER  2, 1875. 
Geobgb  £.  DiLLABD,  Mmoom,  ARsa. : 

Perftet  quiet  everywhere,  except  a  alight  scrimmage  at  Port  Gibaon. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


BiACON, 2, 1875. 

GenenJ  J.  Z.  Geobob  : 

Foote  elected  senate.    Tonanigin  probably  honse. 

L  K.  ROSS, 
Sec  Co.  Ex.  Com. 


Editor  of  Appeal,  Memphie : 

Reports  firom  all  parts  of  the  State  indicate  a  sweeping  democratic  victory.    We 
have  carried  every  donbtfal  connty. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chair'm  Dem.  Ex^t  Com. 


NOVEMBBR  2, 1875. 

Editor  of  Appeal,  Memplde : 

The  democrats  have  carried  every  connty  so  far  as  heard  from.  We  carry  every 
doQbtfnl  county.  The  State  has  been  redeemed  by  a  large  majority.  We  have  a  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot  and  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Lamar,  Sin- 
gleton, and  Hooker  and  Money  elected  to  Congress,  and  probably  Seal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chairman  Dem.  Ex.  Com, 


Mebidian,  November  2. 
General  Qeobob  : 

£very  house  in  the  city  closed.    One  hundred  colored  men  have  already  voted  our 
ticket  at  this  box.    Everything  quiet. 

W.  H.  ITANDY. 


Meridian,  November  2. 
General  Geobgb  : 

Indications  are  that  we  carry  the  county  by  four  hundred  and  fiftymajority. 

W.  H.  HARDY. 


Democratic  Club,  Meridian: 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  our  State  show  our  complete  success.    Hinds  probably  car- 
ried.   All  Uie  doubtful  counties  gone  for  us. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Mebidian,  November  2, 1875. 
J.  Z.  Geobob: 

Liarge  negro  vote  for  us ;  we  are  two  to  one ;  give  us  the  news. 

W.  A.  BROWN. 


Meridian,  Miss. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

L«auderdale  not  less  than  six  hundred  democratic  maiority. 

L.  A.  ROGSDALE. 
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NOYSBffBER  2, 1875. 

New  York  Tribune: 

The  democrats  have  undoubtedly  carried  the  State  by  a  large  minority.  Will  elect 
Lamar,  Hooker,  Singleton,  and  Money,  and  probably  Seal  to  Congreas.  They  will  haie 
a  large  majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature,  in  both  branches.  The  election  was 
qaiet  and  peaceable,  and  no  disturbance  except  a  small  fight  in  one  place. 

J.  ZT  GEORGE, 
Chairman  of  Democratie  Executive  State  ComflitUae. 


Charlbston,  Miss.,  N<fteMAer  2. 
General  Gborqe  : 

Our  victory  is  complete.    Democratic  majority  four  or  five  hondred. 

J.  S.  BAILET. 


J.  R.  McImtosh,  Okolona : 

Will  we  carry  Chickasaw  certain  f    We  carry  nearly  everything  else. 

J.  Z.  OEORGE. 


J.  R.  McImtosh,  Okolona;  T.  B.  Stees,  Aberdeen: 

Send  me  the  election  news  for  yonr  counties.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
indicate  a  verr  large  colored  vote  everywhere  for  us.  Our  success,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  is  certain. 

J.  Z.  OEORGE. 

Okolona,  Novemher  S. 

J.  Z.  Georob  : 

Chickasaw  is  certainly  safe  by  a  handsome  majority. 

J.  R.  McINTOSE 

Okolona,  November  2. 

J.  R.  McINTOSH. 

Okolona,  November  2. 

ting 
J.  R.  McINTOSH. 

Okolona,  Novemher  2. 

General  J.  Z.  George: 

From  reports  received  we  think  Chickasaw  good  for  at  least  seven  hundred  miuoiit7> 

J.  R.  McINTOSE 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 
Chickasaw  is  safe,  and  Okolona  is  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 
Election  here  and  at  Egypt  quiet ;  but  a  majority  of  negroes  voting  radical. 


Oxford,  Miss.,  Novemher. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Democracy  have  swept  this  county. 

L.  Q.  C.  LABIAB. 


L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Oxford. : 

We  have  carried  De  Soto,  Marshall,  Panola,  Grenada.  Kemper,  Monroe,  and  all  other 
doubtful  counties.    What  is  the  news  from  La  Fayette  T 

J.Z.  GEOEGE. 


OxvonDf  Novemher  i- 
General  George  : 


La  Fayette  gone  democratic  by  from  three  to  five  hundred  majority. 

J.  W. 


McLEOD,   ^ 

Skerif' 
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J.  D.  Vbktner,  Port  Oib»(m: 

Offer  fall  protection  to  all  negroes  wanting  to  vote.    Be  sore  of  this.    Their  contest 
of  election  will  amoant  to  nothing. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


J.  D.  Vkrtkkr,  Port  Oib9(m : 

Reports  are  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  gain  everywhere  immensely.  Have 
carried  all  the  doabtfdl  counties,  and  many  strong  radical  counties.  We  will  have  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


NOVBBCBER  2,  3  p.  m.,  1875. 

J.  D.  Ykrtnxr,  Port  €Hb9on : 

Tour  dispatch  satisfactory.    Push  on  the  column,  but  keep  quiet.    News  firom  all 
parts  show  immense  gains.    We  are  sure  to  cany  the  State. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Saudis,  November  2. 

General  J.  Z.  Gsorob: 

Panola  County  gone  considerably  over  six  hundred  ;  our  whole  ticket  elected  with- 
out a  doubt. 

CALVIN  B.  VANCE, 
Chm,  County  Cons,  Ex.  Comm, 


Sardis,  November  2. 

J.  Z.6ftOB6E: 

The  negroes  voting  with  us.    Will  cany* the  county  by  a  heavy* majority. 

R.  H.  TAYLOR. 


Sabdis,  November  2. 

General  J.  Z.  Georgb: 

Eleven  o^dock.    Our  tellers  here  report  us  ahead one;  everything 

working  well. 

R.  H.  TAYLOR. 


NOVBMBER  2,  1872. 

Ja8.  H.  NBvnxK,  Sooelba : 

Demand  certificates  of  election  from  registrars  according  to  actual  count.  Regis- 
trars have  no  right  to  inquire  into  questions  of  intimidation.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  2, 1875. 

Jas.  H.  Neville,  Soooba : 

Get  testimony  complete  as  possible-  and  bring  it  forward.    Both  houses  legislature 
demoeratic 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


ScooBA,  Bfiss.,  November  2. 

General  J.  Z.  Geobqe  : 

The  radicals  are  going  to  contest  the  electiou  here,  for  intimidation.  I  can  get  tes- 
timony firom  radicals  and  democrats  that  no  intimidation  has  been  used — I  think.  Had 
better  get  it  while  the  excitement  exists,  and  come  to  Jackson  to-morrow  night ;  what 
think  you  f  We  all  think  this  advisable.  I  con  to  you  a  tale  unfold.  Answer  imme- 
diately. 

JAS.  H.  NEVILLE. 


•  November  2, 1875. 

J.  H.  Nevillb,  Scooha: 

Have  carried  Hinds  by  over  five  hundred  majority  and  the  State  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


« 
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Dk  Eullb,  via  Scooba,  Ndcmiert 


GttDeral  J.  Z.  GsoROS : 

AH  quiet ;  election  p 
prr  will  be  all  right  this  time. 


All  quiet ;  election  progreasing  finely ;  radicals  and  negroes  refusing  to  vote.  Kem- 

will  be  all  right  this  time.  

WELSH, 
CJUiirmoa  Z>6Mooralio  JSbwoiUiM  (VMiitttee. 


SOOOBA,  Nowwiia't 
J.  Z.  Gborge: 

Election  proneesing  quietly ;  negroes  nearly  all  voting  with  us.    Chisholm  and  Gil- 
mer have  left  tne  county.    Kemper  sends  her  greeting. 

JAS.  H.  NEVILLE. 


8000BA,2. 

J.  Z.  Georob: 

Great  enthusiasm  prevails.   Will  be  at  Jackson  Thursday  morning.    Your  meesage 
has  done  good. 

NEVILLE. 


SCOOBA,  November  2, 
General  J.  Z.  Geobge: 

Kemper  sends  greetings ;  about  five  hundred  m^orit^  for  our  ticket.    Let  me  know 
what  your  county  did;  great  rejoicing  here;  anvils  firing,  &c 

J.  H.  NEVILLE. 


Jacebon,  November  %  1875. 
Geo.  T.  Graot, 

Summit,  miee, : 

Send  me  the  news. 

J.  Z.  GEOBCE. 


Summit,  November  2, 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Put  Pike  down  three  hundred  conservative  majority ;  firing  salutes  now. 

G.  T.  GRACY. 


Jackson,  3,  11,  1873. 
To  Inspector  of  Eubctzon  at  Terrt  : 

Parties  can  vote  for  beat  officers  only  in  their  own  beat. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Tebbt,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  Geobge  : 

Send  one  hundred  tickets  by  passenger  train ;  our  ticket  two  to  one  ahead. 

J.  J.  HALBEBT. 


Tebbt,  Bfiss.,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  Geobge  : 

Parties  registered  here  living  outside  the  beat  are  voting  for  beat  officers.    What 
shall  we  do  T 

INSPECTOR  AT  TERRT. 


TUFELO,  2. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 
Majority  in  Lee  County  not  less  than  twenty-two  hundred. 

J.  A.  BLAIR. 


S.  C.  Haines,  Vaiden: 

We  flcain  everywhere,  and  will  carry  the  State  by  immense  majority.  This  is  certain. 
Tell  our  colored  friends  at  Vaiden  if  they  want  to  get  in  the  democratic  wagon  now  is 
the  time. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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'  Vaiden,  November  2. 

J.  Z.  Oborge: 

Laige  vote  polled ;  one  hundred  colored  votee  with  us ;  vote  aboot  even  now. 

8.  C.  BAINES. 


8.  C.  BRINES,  FoMlm : 
Do  send  me  the  news. 


J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


C.  M.  Yaiden,  Vaidm : 

Good  news  from  all  quarters :  we  will  carry  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Yaidbn,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Democratic  ticket  one  hundred  ahead ;  I  am  two  hundred  ahead ;  majority  in  the 
eonnty  will  be  four  hundred. 

C.  M.  VAIDEN. 


T.  C.  Catchings,  Vkksburgh: 

Reports  from  all  quarters  indicate  certain  victory ;  Hinds  all  right. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


W.  IL  Young,  Viokabwrgh: 

Marshall,  De  8oto,  Panola.  Grenada,  Yazoo,  Carroll,  Kemper,  Chickasaw,  Colfax. 
Monroe,  Copiah,  and  Rankin  have  all  gone  democratic.  Every  doubtful  county  carried 
by  us ;  have  not  heard  of  a  single  radical  victory ;  both  branches  of  the  legislature  un- 
doubtedly democratic 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


J.  Z.  George: 


YiCKSBURGH,  November  2. 


All  quiet  here ;  both  colors  scratching  too  much  to  give  figures. 

W.  K.  INGERSOLL. 


YiOKSBUBGH,  November  2. 

J.  Z.  George,  Chakman  State  Executive  CommiUee : 

8till  quiet.  8till  scratching.  Large  vote  being  polled.  Can't  give  figures.  8ome 
mixed  tickets  are  being  voted  by  boUi  colors  in  a  part  of  the  county.  Catchings  and 
half  lower  house  are  probably  elected. 

W.  K.  INGERSOLL. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Telegraph  me  a  full  report  of  the  election* 


YiOKSBURGH,  November  2,  1875. 


W.  M.  YOtTNG. 


YiCKSBURGH,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Election  passed  off  quietly ;  so  much  scratching  can  give  nothing  definite ;  indica- 
tions favor  my  election. 

T.  C.  CATCHINGS. 


Port  Gibson,  November  2. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Telegraph  us  eight  o'clock  to-ni^ht  probable  result;  will  celebrate ;  think  we  will 
carry  this  county  by  a  small  migonty. 

J.  D.  VERTNER. 


.    Water  Yallet,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Election  very  quiet ;  total  vote  of  beat  about  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  radi- 


cal vote  less  than  one  hundred. 


F.  W.  MORRIN. 
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Water  Valley,  November  2. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Election  proffreasinfl:  qoietly ;  more  than  half  tbe  blacks  voting  with  the  vfUim. 

F.  W.  MORRLV. 


West  Point,  JVbwwferl 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Only  one  death.    The  radical  party  in  Colfax  County  expired  thin  eTeniug  at  6 
o'clock  ;  no  inoamers. 

I.  F.  BARRT. 


West  Point,  Noveanberl, 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Coauty  democratic;  everything  qniet;  not  a  drunken  man,  nor  a  single  di£Scaty 
nor  an  unkind  word. 

L  F.  BAERY. 


Dr.  McCoRMiCK : 

The  reports  are  good  from  all  quarters.    Victory  certain. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 

West  Point,  Novemher  2. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Profound  peace  all  over  county ;  good  feeling  between  both  races;  colored  people 
voting  straight  democratic  and  mixed  ticket ;  very  few,  hardly  one  straight  radical 
ticket  voted  here. 

FRED.  BARRY. 


W.  S.  Epperson,  Foioo  City : 

Our  men  gaining  everywhere ;  victory  in  the  State  certain. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Yazoo  City,  N&vemher  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Both  colors  voting  democratic  ticket ;  county  will  go  democratic  by  two  thoosaod, 
majority. 

W.  S.  EPPERSON, 
Seoretary  DemoaraHo  Executive  Committee. 


Tazoo  CiTT,  November  1 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Yazoo  City  has  polled  eight  hundred  and  fifty  votes  at  noon  with  one  republican 
vote ;  great  enthusiasm,  both  colors. 

E.  SCHAEFEB. 


Yazoo  City,  November  2. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Solid  democratic  white  and  colored  vote,  and  a  large  one;  peaceable  and  qui^' 
great  enthasiasm. 

Mccormick. 


Yazoo  City,  November  2, 
E.  Barksdale: 

The  Parisot  Club  of  colored  democrats  Just  voted  three  hundred  and  fifty  strouj 
Captain  Parisot  placed  at  their  disposal  the  steamer  Yazoo. 

P.  M.  DOHERTY. 


Yazoo  City,  November  2. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 
Returns  coming  in  from  all  boxes  overwhelmingly  democratic. 

W.  S.  EPPERSON. 
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Tazoo  CiTTy  November  2. 
borgb: 

m  fonr  hundred  and  nineteen  democratic  mi^jority.    Tazoo  City  twelve  hundred 
ety  democratic  majority. 

W.  S.  EPPERSON. 


Tazoo  City,  November  2. 
bobgb: 

>  estimated  now  at  thirty-five  hundred  democratic  majority.    All  quiet. 

McCOEMICK  &  PREWETT. 


Tazoo  Cmr,  November  2. 

BOROB : 

)  gone  democratic  four  thousand. 

P.  J.  McCORMlCK. 


Post  Gibson,  November  2. 
eobob: 

ge  number  of  negroes  from  the  country  marched  up  to  the  polls  in  military 
.bout  11  o^clock,  when  the  negroes  who  were  interspersed  with  whites  became 
ig  and  threatening ;  one  negro  threatened  to  shoot,  and  white  and  black  polioe- 
t^mpted  to  arrest  nim,  when  a  negro  drew  a  pistol  on  a  white  man  and  would 
lot  him  had  not  the  white  man  grasped  and  thrown  up  the  muzzle,  when  pistol 
d,  burning  his  hand ;  then  a  general  firing  commenced ;  one  negro  killed ;  white 
mnded ;  negroes  stampeded  on  first  fire.  Previous  to  arrival  of  country  ne- 
^erything  was  quiet  and  peaceable. 

guarded  l>y  forty  policemen — half  white,  half  black ;  two  white  men  ambushed 
id  on  on  Grand  Gulf  bridge  by  a  squad  of  negroes ;  no  one  hurt ;  all  quiet  now, 
ites  and  blacks  voting ;  man  v  negroes  voting  democratic.  Disturbance  did  not 
>  minutes ;  negroes  returned  iu  that  time,  but  were  advised  by  their  leaders  to 
Call  it  intimidation,  and  contest  the  election ;  this  is  the  version  of  white  and 
?e- witnesses.    Coroner's  inquest  summoned,  composed  of  both  colors  and  parties. 

J.  T.  VERTNER. 


Tazoo  Crnr,  November  3, 1875. 
IJ.  Z.  Gbobob: 

ms  all  in.    Democratic  maiority  four  thousand  forty-two.    Send  us  the  latest. 

W.  8.  EPPERSON. 


November  2—2  p.  m.,  1075. 
rKES,  Aberdeem : 

»,  Carroll,  Panola,  Grenada,  Copiah,  Tazoo,  Marshall,  Chickasaw,  Kemper,  all 
Immense  gains  everywhere.  Minority  in  Tazoo,  2,000. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


November  2, 1875. 
.  B.  Stkbs«  Aberdeen : 

for  Monroe.    Majority  in  Hinds  at  least  one  thousand.    Both  houses  legislature 

atic. 

;er  and  Singleton  supposed  elected. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Abbbdbbn,  November  2, 1875. 

bobob: 

•  

j'dock.    All  quite  and  going  right  in  town.    Will  report  again. 

T.  B.  STKES. 


Abbbdben,  November  3. 

IJ.  Z.GBOBOB: 

m^ority  in  each  county  heard  from  to  this  moment. 

T.  B.  STKES. 


Bat  Saint  Louis,  November  3. 
bobqb: 

s,  for  Congress,  majority  in  Hancock  over  Lynch,  two  hundred  and  forty-three. 

T.  J.  MURPHT. 
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Abkhdkbn,  Mm. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

I  am  instraoted  by  the  democratio  and  oonaenratiye  dtizens  of  old  Monioe,  who  hare 
rolled  Dp  a  m^ority  of  over  a  thonfiaDd,  to  reanest  that  yon  will,  in  their  name,  ap> 

?[>iiit  a  day  of  thaDkagiYinff  and  prayer  for  the  viotory  the  God  of  hosts  has  giTen. 
he  whole'  State  will  reepond* 

&  A.  JONAS. 


H.  M.  Street,  BooMviOs : 

Hemingway  and  all  Conmesmen  elected.  Same  doubt  as  to  Seal.  We  have  the 
senate  as  well  as  the  house  by  decided  majorities.  Madison  only  recently  heard  from, 
which  went  radical,  and  there  we  saved  two  members  by  compromise.  Everythini; 
lovely. 

J.  Z.  6E0B6E. 


BooNEvnxE,  NavmbtrZ, 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Prentiss  gives  Hemingway  over  seven  handled  minority.   Legislatiire  ticket  all  right 
Send  me  the  news. 

H.  M.  STREET. 


H.  S.  Cole,  Brandon : 

Johnson  and  M.  Caskill  have  both  carried  this  coontv ;  minority  several  hundred; 
but  not  accurately  known.  We  carry  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  elect  treas- 
urer and  all  the  Congressmen ;  but  not  certain  as  to  SeaL 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Brandon,  N&vemher  3. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

We  carried  everything  by  seven  hundred  majority.    Not  a  radical  elected  to  aoy 
office.    Hooker's  majority  seven  hundred  and  three. 

A.  J.  FKANTZ. 


Brandon,  Miss.,  November  Z. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Our  majority  seven  hundred.    Sorry  can't  make  better  report. 

COLE  &  LOWBY. 


Brandon,  November  )• 
General  George  : 

Senators  six  hundred  ahead.    How  is  Hinds  for  senators  f    Answer  at  once. 

H.  S.  COLE, 

CkahmaM* 


Brandon,  November  Z. 
General  George  : 

Bankin  democratic  majority  six  hundred,  at  least:  election  feAi  and  peaceable. 

MAYEES  &  LOWBY. 


Egbert  Powell,  Canton: 

Hemingway,  Lamar,  Wells,  Singleton,  Money,  and  Hooker  elected  certain;  Seal* 
probably.    Large  democratic  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE' 


Canton,  Miss.,  ^Tooem^^ 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Madison  goes  eight  hundred  and  fifty  radical  against  nineteen  fifty-three  last  yetf  i 
fusion  ticket  elected.    Telegraph  news  firom  State  and  district. 

ROBERT  POWELL, 
Chairman  DemocraHo  Exeontive  CommMoi* 
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3, 11,  75. 
T6  R.  W.  JoMBS,  Coffeeville: 

TreaBurer  and  all  Congressmen  democratic.  Some  doabt  as  to  Seal.  Large  majori- 
ties in  both  senate  and  House  for  ns.  We  have  swept  the  State  with  a  most  complete 
'victory. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


COFFEEYHXB,  Miss.,  3. 
General  Gborob: 

Please  give  ns  such  news  as  yon  have  concerning  the  vote  in  the  State. 

R.  W.  JONES. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Democratic  majority  in  Tallabnsha  seven-fifty. 


General  J.  Z.  George  : 
Betnms  indicate  clean  democratic  sweep. 


Coffeeville,  November^ 

G.  H.  LESTER 
CoLUiCBUS,  N<(n>ember  3. 

J.  H.  SHARPE. 

CoLUBCBUS,  Bfiss.,  Kaveniher  3. 
GeneralJ.  Z.  George: 

Our  entire  coonty  ticket  elected  by  good  msjorities.    McCanley  will  lead  Sims  and 
Bitfry  one  hnndred  and  fifty  in  this  county. 

I.  1&.  l&EEK. 
J.  H.  FIELDS. 
W.  L.  LESSCOMB. 
C.  A.  JOHNSTON. 


NOVEBCBBR  3,  1875. 

Jno.  a.  Binford,  Duck  HUl: 

Hemingway  and  all  Congressmen  elected.    Some  doubt,  however,  as  to  Seal.    We 
have  large  majorities  in  botn  branches  of  the  legislature. 

X      J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Duck  Hill,  November  3. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Send  all  election-returns  that  you  have. 

JOHN  A.  BINFORD. 


DuRANT,  Nov.  3,  75. 

General  J.  Z.  George: 

Attala  six  hundred  and  twenty,  balance  one  thousand  and  fifty. 

WADLINGTON. 


DuRANT,  Miss.,  Nov.  3. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Hemingway  and  Singleton  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  majority.  Co.  ticket  five 
hundred.  Attala  send  one  of  Ames  Gatling  guns  to  salute  and  cheer  over  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  State.    We  have  captured  the  king  bee. 

C.  M.  BROOKS, 
Chm*  Dem.  Ex,  Party, 

flNTERPRISB,  Nov.  3. 

GeoeraL  J.  Z.  George: 

Have  saved  representative  and  senator ;  that  is  about  alL 

W.  J.  ADAMS. 
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NOVKMBXR  3, 1875. 

W.  8.  Tayi/>r,  Giwdmtm: 

State  democratic  by  larse  majority.    Hinds  1,300  majority  for  democnta.  All  our 
ooDgresaional  candidates  elDCted. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  liAEION  SMITH. 


Goodman,  3, 1S75. 
General  Gborob  : 

Just  retomed  from  Lexington ;  two  boxes  to  hear  from ;  consenrative  1,064  majority. 
How  is  State  f 

W.  J.  TAYLOR. 


W.  B.  Barksdale,  Orenada: 

How  aboot  Fitzgerald  f    We  have  carried  both  houses  of  legislatare  and  all  Con- 
gressmen, bat  not  sore  as  to  Seal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  XwrmberZ, 
General  J.  Z.  Georob  : 

Fitzgerald  beats  me  in  this  connty.    Avery's  name  was  not  on  many  radical  ticketa. 
Fitzgerald  is  well  elected. 

W.  E.  BARKSDALE. 


Grenada,  November  3. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

My  majority  will  be  200 ;  probably  more.    Our  whole  ticket  elected. 

W.  E.  BABKSDALE. 


NOVEMBEB  3. 

J.  L.  FiNLET,  GuntowHf  Miss, : 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  migority .    Have  both  honses  of  the  legiaUtoie. 
Elected  all  our  Congressmen  except  Seal,  and  probably  him. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


GuNTOWN,  November  Z. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

How  has  State  gone  f    Answer  at  noon ;  we  pay  here. 

J.  L.  FINLEY. 

November  3, 1875. 
Tim.  E.  Cooper,  Haglekunt: 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  minority.    Have  the  legislature  in  bovi 
branches.    Lamar,  Money,  Singleton,  Hooker,  and  probably  Seal  elected  to  Congrefl^ 

J.  Z.  GEOEGfi- 


Hazlehurst,  November  3, 187^^ 

General  J.  Z.  George: 

Our  majority  is  about  500  in  the  county.    How  goes  the  State  f  _^ 

TIM.  E.  COOPER^ 


Hazlehurst,  November 

J.  Z.  Gkorob  : 

Copiah's  majority  651. 

T.  E.  COOPEB. 

Hernando,  November  3. 
Cf eiHtfal  J .  Z.  GaoRas : 
NV  o  bavu  carried  Oe  Soto  by  600  majority.    I  feel  confident  that  we  have  elected  bot0 

H.  H.  CHALMEBS. 
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Hbrnando,  November  3. 
J.  Z.  GsoROB : 

Majority  in  this  oonnty  one  tboosand,  in  Tate  six  hundred ;  both  eenatore  certaiDly 
elected. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 


H.  M.  Waltbbs,  HoUjf  Sprimga : 

Onr  victory  complete  all  over  the  State.  Treasurer  and  all  CoDgressmen  oars.  Some 
doubt  as  to  SeaL  Legislature  largely  democratic  in  both  branches.  In  the  lower 
house  the  opposition  is  merely  nominal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


HoLLT  Springs,  November  3. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  Gbobgb  : 

We  have  carried  our  whole  ticket  by  average  majority  of  three  hundred. 

H.  M.  WALTER. 


Jackson,  Tenn.,  November  3. 
General  Georob  : 

Telegraph  me  in  regard  to  the  State :  full  particulars. 

w.  R.  Mcintosh. 


Gbo.  G.  Dillard  BiACON : 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  majority.  Elected  all  the  CoDgressmen  except 
Seal  and  probably  elected  him.  Have  a  majority  in  each  house  of  the  legislature. 
The  results  astonish  the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Macon,  November  3. 
Gen.  J.  Z.  Georok  : 

One  white  man  and  one  negro  shot  at  Snap  in  this  county,  and  one  horse  killed ; 
private  fnss.  ColfJEUc  goes  democratic ;  we  are  yet  counting.  Money  is  elected,  we 
are  sure.    Report. 

GEO.  G.  DILLARD. 


Mississippi  City,  November  3. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Harrison  County  has  done  nobly.  The  democratic  ticket  down  to  constable  is 
elected.  Mclnnis,  democrat,  is  elected  to  the  legislature  from  this  and  Jackson  County. 
All  is  peace. 

R.  K.  MAYERS. 


New  Orleans,  November  3. 

CoL  J.  Z.  George, 

Chairman  Demaeraiio  Execute  Committee : 

Advise  us  as  soon  as  it  will  be  safe  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  of  democratic  victory. 

LEIGH  WATKINS. 
JOHN  B.  FEARNE. 


Jackson,  November  3, 1875. 

To  Leigh  Watkins  and  John  &  Fearne, 

New  Orleans: 

Our  victory  is  complete  all  over  the  State.  Have  elected  the  treasurer,  all  the  Con- 
flessmen;  but  we  are  not  sure  as  to  Seal.  Have  a  migorityin  each  branch  of  the 
legislature.    The  State  is  folly  redeemed. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Chairman  Democratic  and  Coneervative  Executive  Committee. 


Newton,  November  3. 

General  George  : 

Singleton's  majority  in  Newton  County  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  ;  Hemingway 
nine  eighty-eight.    Official. 

A.  H.  WATTS. 
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November  3, 187S. 

J.  R.  McIntosh, 

OkoUma: 

Marshall,  DeSoto,  Panola,  Tallahatchie,  Grenada,  Carroll,  Tazoo,  Hinds,  Copiah,  Kem- 
per, Colfax,  Monroe,  and  probably  Claiborne,  gone  democratic.  We  have  made  a  dean 
sweep  so  far  as  heard  from.  All  our  Conmssmen  elected,  except  possibly  8eal  may  be 
defeated.    Majority  on  joint  ballot  in  boUi  branches  of  legislatare. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Democratic  Club, 

Oatford: 

Treasurer  and  all  Congressmen  elected.    Some  doubt,  however,  as  to  Seal  Large 
democratic  majorities  in  lK>th  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Oxford,  November  I. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Send  result  of  State  election  to  us  by  three  o^dock. 

DEMOCRATIC  CLUB. 


Pascagoula,  November  Z, 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Jackson  County  iriyes  Seal  and  Hemingway  five  hundred  majority. 

J.  M.  McINNIS. 


Pascagoula,  November  3. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Democracy  have  carried  Jackson  County  by  a  large  majority. 

E.  G.  GRIFFIN. 


W.  S.  Cole,  Pioketu : 

The  State  has  gone  largely  democratic.    We  have  carried  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  all  the  Congressmen  except  one,  and  probably  him.    Hemingway  is  elected. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Pickens,  MUs,,  November  3. 
J.  Z.  George: 

How  has  the  State  gone  f    Holmes  and  Yazoo  reports  democratic. 

W.  S.  COLE. 


Port  Gibson,  November  3, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Telegraph  the  result  in  full  far  as  known.  Claiborne  democratic  by  about  five  hun- 
dred. Have  we  impeaching  majority  f  Claiborne  voted  its  thanks  to  you  last  evening 
by  deafening  cheers.    All  quiet. 

J.  D.  VERTNER. 


R.  A.  Taylor  and  J.  G.  Hall,  Sardis : 

We  have  elected  treasurer  and  all  Congressmen ;  not  sure,  however,  as  to  Seal.  Dem- 
ocratic migority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Our  victory  complete  by  very 
large  msgorities.    Our  most  sanguine  hopes  more  than  realized. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Sardis,  November  3. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Panola  County  sends  greeting  to  the  State  committee,  and  elect  oar  whole  ticket 
by  migority  ranging  from  six  to  eight  hundred ;  how  with  the  State  f 

TAYLOR  &  HALL, 

November  3, 1875. 
Jas.  H.  Neville,  Soooba: 

Keep  down  excitement.    See  that  returns  of  election  ore  duly  made,  and  that  oertif- 
icates  of  election  are  duly  given. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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General  J.  Z.  Gkobos  : 


SCOOBA,  N<n>€mber  3. 


The  managers  of  election  here  have  never  been  regnlarlv  notified.  Meet  me  to-mor- 
row night.  I  don't  believe  the  people  of  Kemper  will  allow  Cbisholm  to  come  back 
here  again.  Had  I  better  examine  the  board  of  registrars  as  to  appointment  of  mana- 
gers beifore  I  leave  for  Jackson  f    Great  excitement  hero. 

J.  H.  NEVILLE. 


ScooBA,  November  3. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Democratic  maiority  in  the  county  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

JAaH.  NEVILLE. 


J.  Z.  George  : 
Yarden  gone  democratic  over  one  hundred. 


Yarden,  Miss.,  November  3. 


J.  R.  HAGGIE. 


3, 11, 73. 
P.  A.  Garner,  Summit,  Miss. : 

The  reports  elect  all  onr  congressmen  except  Seal ;  as  to  him  we  are  in  donbt,  from 
number  of  reports.  Hemingway  elected.  We  have  both  the  senate  and  house  by 
large  majorities.    Our  victory  clear  and  complete  everywhere. 

J.Z.GEORGE. 


Summit f  November  3. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

County  democratic  except  sheriff  by  one  twenty-five  majority.    Send  us  news  late 
this  evening. 

T.  A.  GAINES, 
Secretary  Club, 


Varden,  Miss.,  November  3, 75. 
To  Col.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Hemingway's  majority  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  county.  Varden  and  South- 
worth  elected  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  majority.  County  officers  democratic,  except 
chancery  clerk. 

L.  K.  SOMERVILLE. 


Vicksbuhgh,  Miss.,  3. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Hooker,  at  least,  two  representatives.  Sheriff,  myself,  and  several  minor  officers  car- 
ried by  handsome  minorities ;  so  much  scratching  and  counting  so  slow,  no  details,  but 
yon  can  depend  on  the  above  statement, 

T.  C.  CATCHINGS. 


To  A.  Taylor,  ^aynesborough,  Miss, : 

All  congressmen  elected,  I  think.    Some  doubt  as  to  Seal.    Legislature  in  both 
branches  largely  democratic. 

'  J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Watnesborough,  November  3, 75. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Henoiugway  and  Hooker's  minority  two  hundred  in  Wayne ;  the  whole  county  dem- 
ocratic'  How  are  the  congressional  districts? 

A.  TAYLOR. 


November  3, 1875. 

H.  D.  Monet,  Winona: 

Hemingway  and  all  our  conereesional  candidates  elected.    Some  doubt,  however,  as 
to  8eaL    We  have  large  maionties  in  both  branches  of  the  legislatnre. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MARION  SMITH. 
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Winona,  Miss.,  November  1 

Qen.  J.  Z.  Georgx: 

Democratic  majority  five  hundred  and  seventy.    Send  me  the  news. 

H.  D.  MONEY. 

NOTEMBEK  3, 187&. 

I.  V.  NoLAND,  Woadville: 

Heminsw^  and  all  oar  congressional  candidates  elected.    Some  doubts,  howeyer, 
as  to  Seal.    We  have  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MABION  SMITE 


WOODVILLE,  Kotemher  3. 

Gen.  J.  Z.  George  : 

Bochanan  about  eighteen  hundred.    Hemingway  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.    Answer  result  of  State. 

F.  V.  NOLAND. 


NOYKlfBKRl 

To  Prewett,  Efferson,  and  others,  Tazoo  City :  We  have  made  a  clean  sweep,  so  &r 
as  heard  from,  carrying  every  doubtful  coun^.  Have  elected  all  the  congrefismea 
Seal,  however,  still  in  doubt,  and  have  majority  in  each  houses  of  the  legislatQie 
Nothing  definite  from  Holmes.    There  is  no  doubt  about  our  complete  success. 

J.  Z.  'GEOBGE. 


Tazoo  Crnr,  November  3, 18(75. 

J.  Z.  George  : 

Let  us  know  how  Seal  stands,  and  all  additional  news. 

W.  J.  EPPERSON. 


Aberdeen,  Miss.,  November  3, 187a. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  democratic  conservative  citizens  of  old  Monroe,  who  have 
rolled  up  a  msjoritv  of  over  a  thousand,  to  request  that  you  will,  in  their  names,  ap- 
point a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  victory  the  God  of  hosts  has  given.  The 
whole  State  will  respond. 

a  A.  JONAS. 


NOVEMBKR  3,  187S. 

H.  M.  Street,  Booneville : 

Hemingway  and  all  congressmen  elected.  Some  doubt  as  to  Seal.  We  have  the 
senate  as  well  as  the  house  by  decided  majorities.  Madison  only  county  heard  firom 
which  went  radical ;  and  there  we  saved  two  members  by  compromise.  J^verything 
lovely. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


BoONEViiXB,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 

J.  Z.  George: 

Prentiss  gives  Hemingway  over  seventeen  hundred  majority ;  legislative  ticket  all 
right ;  send  me  the  news. 

H.  M.  STREET. 


H.  S.  Cole,  Brandon : 

Johnston  and  MoCaskill  have  both  carried  this  county :  minority  several  hundred, 
but  not  accurately  known.  We  carry  both  branches  ox  the  legislature  and  elect 
treasurer  and  all  the  Congressmen,  but  not  certain  as  to  Seal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Brandon,  November  3, 1875. 
Gtoneral  J.  Z.  George  : 

We  have  carried  everything  by  seven  hundred  minority ;  not  a  radical  elected  to  any 
oflioe.    Hooker's  majority  seven  hundred  and  three. 

H.  J.  FRANTZ. 
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Brandon,  November  3, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Oar  majority  seven  hundred ;  sorry  can't  make  better  report. 

COLE  AND  LOWRY. 


Brandon,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  George: 

Senators  six  hundred  ahead.    How  is  Hinds  for  senators?    Answer  at  once. 

H.  S.  COLE, 

Chairman, 


Brandon,  November  3, 1875. 
General  George: 

Rankin  democratic  msgority  six  hundred,  at  least ;  election  fair  and  peaceable. 

MAYERS  AND  LOWRY. 


RoBBicT  Powell,  Canton: 

Hemingway,  Lamar,  Wells,  Singleton,  Money,  and  Hooker  elected  certain,  Seal  prob- 
ably.   Large  democratic  majorities  in  both  blanches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Canton,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George: 

Madison  goes  eight  hundred  and  fifty  radical  against  nineteen  fifty-three  last  year. 
Fusion  ticket  elected.    Telegraph  news  as  from  State  and  district. 

ROBERT  POWELL, 
Chairman  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 


3, 11, 1875. 
R.  W.  Jones,  Coffeeville: 

Treasurer  and  all  Congressmen  democratic.  Some  donbt  only  as  to  Seal.  Large  ma- 
jorities in  both  senate  and  house.  We  have  swept  the  State  with  a  most  complete 
victory. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Coffeeville,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  George: 

Please  give  as  such  news  as  you  have  concerning  the  vote  in  the  State. 

R.  W.  JONES. 


Coffeeville,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Democratic  majority  in  Yallabusha  seven-fifty. 

G.  H.  LESTER. 


Columbus,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Our  entire  county  ticket  elected  by  good  majority.    McCauley  will  lead  Sims  and 
Barry  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  this  coanty. 

S.  M.  MEEK. 
J.  H.  FIELDS. 
W.  L.  LIPSCOMB. 
C.  A.  JOHNSTON. 


John  A.  Binford,  Duck  HiU: 

Hemingway  and  all  Congressmen  elected.    Some  doubt,  however,  as  to  Seal.    We 
bave  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Duck  Hill,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

Send  all  election-returns  that  you  have. 

JOHN  A.  BINFORD. 

27  MISS 
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DURANT,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 

General  J.  E.  George: 

Attala  six  hundred  and  twenty ;  Holmes  one  thousand  and  fifty. 

WADLINGTON. 

DuRANT,  Miss.,  Xovember  3, 1875. 

Hon.  J.  Z.  George: 

Hemingway  and  Singleton  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  majority.  CoQDty  ticket 
five  hundred.  Attala  sends  one  of  Ames's  Gatling  guns  to  salute  and  cheer  over  the 
redemption  of  the  county.    We  have  captured  the  Idng  bee.  Jason  Niles,  by  boxiog. 

C.  M.  BROOKES, 
Chairman  Democratic  and  Conservative  ParUf. 


Enterprise,  November  3, 1675. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Have  saved  representative  and  senator;  that  is  about  all. 

W.  J.  ADAMS. 


November  3, 1875. 
W.  J.  Taylor,  Goodman : 

State  democratic  by  large  minority.    Hinds,  1,300  majority  for  democrats.   All  our 
congressional  candidates  elected. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE, 
Per  MARION  SMITH. 


Goodman,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  George  : 

Just  returned  from  Lexington ;  two  boxes  to  hear  from ;  conservative  1,064  migoritf. 
How  is  State  f 

W.  J.  TAYLOR. 


W.  R.  Barksdale  : 

How  about  Fitzgerald  f    We  have  carried  both  houses  of  legislature  and  all  Con- 
gressmen, but  not  sure  as  to  Seal. 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  Nov€m1>€r  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Fitzgerald  beats  me  in  this  county.    Avery's  name  was  not  on  many  radical  tickets. 
Fitzgerald  is  well  elected. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

My  majority  will  be  200,  probably  more ;  our  whole  ticket  elected. 

W.  R.  BARKSDALE. 


GuNTOWN,  Miss.,  Novemher  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George: 

How  has  State  gone  f   Answer  at  noon ;  we  pay  here. 

'        ^  ^  J.  L.  FINLEY. 


November  2, 1875. 
J.  L.  FiNLET,  Guntoum,  Misa, : 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  majority  ;  have  both  houses  of  the  legisUtnw- 
Elected  all  our  Congressmen  except  Seal,  and  probably  him.  „ 

J.  Z.  GEOBGE. 


Hazlehurst,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Our  majority  is  about  500  in  the  county.    How  goes  the  State  f 

TIM  E.  COOPER 
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November  3, 1875. 
Tim  E.  Cooper,  Hazlehurst: 

We  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  majority ;  have  the  legislature  in  both  branches. 
Lamar,  Money,  Singleton,  Hooker,  and  probably  Seal  elected  to  Congre-ss. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Hazlehurst,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Copiah's  majority  651. 

TIM  E.  COOPER. 


Hernando,  Miss.,  Nwemher  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

We  have  carried  De  Soto  by  600  majority.    I  feel  confident  that  we  have  elected 
both  senators. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 


Columbus,  Miss.,  Xavemher  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Returns  indicate  clear  democratic  sweep. 

J.  H.  SHARP. 


Hernando,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
J.  Z.  George  : 

Majority  in  this  county  1,000 ;  in  Tate  600.    Both  senators  certainly  elected. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 


H.  W.  Walter,  Holly  Springs,  Miss, : 

Oar  victory  complete  all  over  the  State ;  treasurer  and  all  Congressmen  ours ;  some 
doubt  as  to  Seal ;  legislature  largely  democratic  in  both  branches.  In  the  lower  hoube 
the  opposition  is  merely  nominal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 


Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  George  : 

We  have  carried  our  whole  ticket  by  average  majority  of  300. 

H.  W.  WALTER. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  June  24, 1876. 
Examination  of  John  A.  Galbreath  continued. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  yoa  any  dispatches  in  response  to  the  last  subpoena  ? 
— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Let  me  see  the  sabpcena.  I  desire  to  have  noted  the 
same  objection  that  was  made  before  to  the  admission  of  these  tele- 
grams. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  can  read  the  telegrams.— A.  They  are  as  follows : 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
W.  K.  IxQERSOLL,  Vicksburgh: 

See  Adams,  Klein,  and  other  friends,  and  raise  $500.  Telegraph  me  an  order  for  it 
to-day.    Mast  be  done. 

W.  R.  SPEAR. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
W.  K.  Ingerboll,  Vicksburgh,  Miss,: 

What  are  you  doing  t    Hurry  up.    Important 

SPEARS, 
£du;arda  H<y«M» 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
W.  K.  IXGERSOLL,  Vicksburgk : 

I  have  talked  with  K.    Spears  is  right.    Something  must  be  done  at  once  or  I  feai 
frreat  trouble  to  friendB  in  Warren.    Beply  by  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

S.  M.  MEEK. 


ViCKSBCRGH,  June  12, 1876. 
W.  R.  Spears,  Jackson : 

I  can  do  nothing. 

W.  K.  INGEBSOLL 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Jttiie  12, 1B7& 
W.  K.  Ingbrsoll,  Vickshurgh: 

Then  I  can  do  nothing,  and  will  be  in  on  morning  train. 

SPEAS& 


ViCKSBURGH,  Miss.,  June  13. 
Colonel  Smith,  Klein,  and  others  : 

Go  out  on  evening  train.    This  is  all  I  can  say. 

W.  K.  INGEE80LL 

Q.  That  is  all !— A.  Yes,  sir. 


ANN  HODGE— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 187G. 
Ann  Hodge  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chaibman  : 

personal  statement. 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  Eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  been  married  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  name  ! — A.  Square  Hodge. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  ! — A.  Eight  miles  below  Eaymond. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  aboat  the  Clinton  riot  last  September f— 
A.  1  was  not  there.    I  know  my  husband  came  home ;  be  was  there. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that ! — A.  On  Saturday.  The  riot 
was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  come  home  to  your  place? — A.  Yes, sir;  he 
came  home  Saturday  night,  in  the  night. 

Q.  Was  he  hurt  ? — A.  He  was  shot  in  the  arm. 

Q.  Could  he  use  his  arm  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not  use  it  at  all.  He 
had  it  in  a  shng. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  got  hurt! — A.  Only  that  he  got  shot. 
That  is  all  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  at  home  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

white  people  came  for  him. 

Q.  On  Sunday  morning  what  happened  ? — A.  Hie  white  people  came 
there  after  him  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — ^A.  Henry  Quick,  Willy  Locke,  Bryan  McDon- 
ald, John  McDonald,  George  Allen,  John  McNeir,  and  Allen  GrafU>^ 
came. 

Q.  Any  more  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  any  more.     Two  or  thr^ 
I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  Did  they  have  horses  or  come  on  foot ! — A.  All  riding. 

Q.  On  horses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  guns  and  pistols. 

Q.  They  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  house  besides  yourself? — ^A.  Me  and  my  brotif  ^ 
there  and  another  brother. 

Q.  Who  is  be? — A.  John  Jones. 
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Who  else? — A.  My  other  brother,  LewiSy  and  brother  William, 

IV  mother  and  little  children. 

How  many  children  f — A.  Five  of  them. 

Bave  you  any  children  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two. 

Did  these  men  come  in  the  house  ? — A.  Allen  Grafton  and  John 

ir  came  in.    The  rest  staid  arouud  the  house. 

THEY  FIND  HODGE. 

Wh.it  was  donef — A.  They  made  my  brother  come  out  from  under 
id — my  brother  John — and  asked  where  Square  was,  and  said, "  Is 
the  room?"  and  I  did  not  tell,  and  said  I  did  not  know  at  first, 
he  asked  if  they  had  been  at  the  Clinton  riot,  and  I  said  that  I 
)t  know.  Then  he  said,  *'If  you  don't  tell,  I  will  shoot  your  God- 
?d  brains  out."  They  made  him  come  out  from  under  thebed,  and 
d  to  shoot  under  the  house — mother  put  the  children  under  the 
;  she  was  scared  and  put  the  children  under  the  house,  and  they 
ground.  There  is  two  doors  in  the  house.  They  had  pistols  pointed 
the  house,  and  I  told  them  that  nobody  was  under  but  the  chil-  |v 

Then  they  came  in  the  house  but  could  not  find  Square,  and  || ; 

vent  out  right  where  he  was,  and  snatched  off  the  weather-boards, 
me  in  the  room,  and  the  other  went  outside  the  door  and  snatched 
eather-board  and  turned  back  the  bed  and  made  him  come  out, 
ilied  him  a  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  and  said  he  must  come  with 

Mr.  Quick  says,  "  I  told  you  this ;  if  you  had  listened  to  me  you  j 

not  have  come  to  this,"  and  they  told  him  to  put  his  shoes  on,  and  I  < 

em  and  said  I  will  put  them  on ;  and  I  had  to  put  them  on  and  | 

not  tie  them  very  well ;  and  some  one  said,  "  Let  the  Goddamned  t 

be;  he  don't  need  any  shoes."  I  put  my  brother's  coat  on  him, 
ley  carried  him  before  them. 

On  the  horse  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  walked  before  them  away  toward 
ond. 
N^ow  what  happened  ? — A.  Nothing  else. 

"  THEY  KILLED  HIM." 

What  became  of  your  husband? — A.  They  killed  him.    I  never 

id  him  for  a  week  until  the  next  Saturday. 

inhere  did  you  find  him  ? — A.  Near  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 

ridge  to  Raymond,  in  the  swamp. 

Who  found  him  ? — A.  A  colored  man  who  was  running  off,  keep- 

tt  of  the  way  of  the  rebs,  too,  and  he  come  across  the  body,  and 

and  got  a  spade,  and  dug  a  hole  and  put  a  blaze  on  the  trees  all 

ly  out,  and  then  we  got  the  news ;  and  Mr.  Quick  he  took  and 

a  box  for  us,  and  he  loaned  us  a  wagon,  and  we  went  after  him 

laturday. 

THE  BODY  FOUND. 

E'ou  found  his  body? — A.  The  buzzards  had  eat  the  entrails^  but 
he  body  down  here  [indicating]  it  was  as  natural  as  ever.  His 
were  tied  just  as  I  had  tied  them.  The  skull  bone  was  on  the 
e  of  the  grave,  and  this  arm  was  out  slightly  and  the  other  was 
k)me  we  didn't  find.  We  picked  up  the  rings  of  the  backbone. 
)t  the  pocket-book,  and  there  was  the  hat  hanging  up,  and  this 
^as  put  on  the  tree  and  the  black  one  was  on  the  ground ;  this  | 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  taking  an  oath  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  what  the  consequences  are  of  swearing  falsely  ? — A,  ^ 

p.  ^ 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 1876. 
John  Jones  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  taken  an  oath? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  atthe 
court-house. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — John  Jones. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-two  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  stay  at  John  Deddrick's. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there! — A.  I  have  been  there  ever  since 
directly  after  Christmas. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  time? — ^A.  I  lived  eight  miles  bdow 
Baymond. 

Q.  You  lived  at  the  same  place  with  your  sister,  who  was  just  here? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

went  to  CLINTON. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Clinton  on  the  Ist  of  September,  when  they  had  a 
disturbance  there  and  some  people  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  afiair  at  Clinton? — A.  I  was  there, 
and  a  white  gentleman,  I  did  not  know  him;  they  was  speaking,  and 
they  started  this  fuss.  That  is  all  I  know.  Vinkey  Wardell  was  quar- 
reling, and  they  got  around  him  and  they  started  away,  and  directly 
the  drums  commenced  beating  and  the  colored  people  started  off;  and 
after  while  I  heard  a  pistol  go  boom  I  and  when  I  heard  this  fuss  up 
there  I  broke  and  run  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  heard  some  one  say, 

I  didn't  fight  ;  i  broke  and  run. 

"Don't  run;  stand  and  fight!''  but  I  didn't  fight;  Ibrokeandrun;  audi 
come  across  my  brother-in-law,  Square  Hodge.    He  rushed  by  me  and 
was  going  to  my  sister's  house,  and  he  says,  "I  am  shot."    "Where  are 
you  shot?"  says  I.    "In  the  right  arm ;  you  bad  better  run  or  you  will 
get  shot,  too,"  he  said ;  and  I  run  and  kept  right  on,  and  would  not  turn 
around,  but  kept  on  till  I  got  home.    Now,  next  morning  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  was  in  the  house.    We  were  both  in  the  room,  and  I 
was  uneasy,  and  I  put  on  my  clothes.    I  got  dissatisfied  and  restless, 
and  thought  I  would  go,  and  I  started  off,  and  when  I  got  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house,  I  saw  these  white  men  coming,  and  they 
took  right  at  me,  and  I  run  back  in  the  house,  and  directly  when  I  got 
there  they  were  there,  too,  and  I  run  in  and  run  under  the  bed,  right 
where  my  sister  was;  and  Allen  Grafton  and  George  Allen  came  right 
into  the  house  and  the  rest  went  around.    Grafton  said,  "  Come  out^  or 
I  will  shoot  your  damned  head  off."    He  had  two  pistols  in  his  hand, 
and  a  large  one  hung  around  him.    Alley  Grafton  come,  and  George 
Allen,  and  said  they  would  shoot  my  damned  head  off,  and  said  I  was 
in  the  Clinton  riot,  and  I  said,  "  No,  I  was  not."    They  were  going  to 
shoot  under  the  house,  and  my  sister  said,  "  Please  don't  shoot  my  chil- 

TELLS  WHERE  HODGE  IS  HIDING. 

"Where  is  Square?"  they  asked,  and  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you," 
and  1  said,  "  he  is  in  here."  I  was  so  scared  that  I  said  where  he  was. 
He  had  jumped  out  of  my  bed  in  the  room  and  went  in  there;  and 
they  looked  for  him  and  could  not  see  him,  and  they  snatched  off  the 
weather-boarding  up  there  so  they  could  see  him,  and  they  says,  "  Ypa 
God*damned  son  of  a  bitch,  come  out  from  there ; "  and  Mr.  Quick  said» 
"  You  have  to  go  to  Raymond ;  I  told  you  this  before."  I  never  saw  biw 
any  more  until  we  put  him  in  the  grave.  A  gentleman  named  N^^ 
Boyd  buried  him,  and  said  as  to  where  we  could  End  him,  and  we  foQQ^ 
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it  was  Square  Hodge ;  and  we  dag  it  up  and  carried  it  and 
in  the  grave-yard. 

'  Mr.  Oameeon  : 

lere  did  this  young  man  live  that  came  for  your  brother-in- 
•  Bryan  McDonald !  He  staid  in  three  miles  of  us.  George 
lid  only  about  a  mile  distant,  and  Alley  Grafton  about  a  mile 
If  from  us,  and  the  other  man — I  can't  think  of  his  surname — 
is  John  McNeir,  lived  about  two  miles  from  us.  Willey  Locke, 
out  some  place  about  a  mile  from  Mr.  Quick's  place. 

r  Mr.  Bayard  : 

lere  did  you  ever  take  an  oath  before  ? — ^A.  They  had  me  for  a 

D  a  case  at  Clinton.    Mr.  Boyd's  brother,  that  was  accused  of 

%  bale  of  cotton.    They  made  me  hold  up  my  right  hand  and 

tath. 

you  know  the  consequences  of  taking  an  oath,  and  then  swear- 

ly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

lat  do  you  understand  ? — A.  A  penitentiary  crime. 

s  also  another  crime.    Who  was  this  man  that  was  quarrel- 

,  Vinkey  Wardell,  Willey  Locke's  cousin,  and  he  staid  up  there 

[)nd. 

10  with  ? — A.  Some  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  started  the  riot 

Bnced  quarreling. 

10  started  it  f — A.  When  they  commenced — I  know  him — they 

^as  drinking,  and  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him  and  I     - 

Inkey,  I  wouldn't  quarrel  with  him." 

1  called  him  by  his  first  name  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  young  man 

nd  I  didn't  exactly 

le  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  you  always  call  him  by  his  first  name  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  always ; 

iey. 

lere  were  the  gentlemen  he  was  with  ? — A.  There  was  so  many 

[  could  not  see  good,  and  when  I  spoke  the  gentleman  I  hal- 

I  to  him,  and  when  the  shooting  commenced  I  run  right  off. 


i 


Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
]rE  Charles  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

y  the  Chairman  :  | 

on.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  At  Jackson,  right  here, 
lat  have  you  been  doing  for  the  last  year  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  been 
around  town,  just  one  thing,  then  another;  working  at  the 
metimes. 

ire  you  at  any  time  employed  as  a  guard  around  the  governor's  | : 

f — A.  I  was. 
ben! — A.  Lastfftll. 

►out  what  time  ! — A.  I  think,  November, 
are  you  on  duty  there  at  night! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  governor's  MANSION   FIRED  ON. 

ite  to  the  committee  whether  there  was  any  firing  about  the 
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building  when  you  were  there  ! — A.  As  well  as  I  can  say,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  firing.  I  was  there  about  thirty-three  nights,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur.  What  happened  f — A.  It  commenced,  gener- 
ally speaking,  about  10  o'clock,  and  went  on  until  about  near  three. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  who  did  it ! — A.  I  could  see  the  persons 
moving  on  the  street,  about,  these  nights  there,  but  could  not  go  oat  oil 
the  street.  I  was  afraid  to  go  out  and  kept  inside  of  the  yard.  1 
could  not  tell  who  the  persons  were.  Had  no  right  to  go  out,  and 
would  not  go  outside.  When  there  was  firing  I  could  not  see  tbem, 
but  could  hear  the  shot  cut  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  One  night  I  recol- 
lect it  was  so  severe  that  we  had  to  run  down  in  the  kitchen  part  of  the 
mansion  and  put  our  lights  out 

Q.  Was  the  house  struck  by  any  shot? — A.  I  think  it  was;  I  am  not 
certain.  One  night,  the  night  they  had  a  torch-light  procession,  I  was 
out  at  the  gate,  as  the  crowd  came  along,  standing  at  the  gate,  as  the 
procession  passed,  and  about  two  hours  after  it  passed  I  was  standing 
at  the  gate,  and  some  person  shot  right  up  near  to  where  the  governor's 
bed  was — shot  twice,  and  as  they  shot  the  last  time  the  governor 
stepped  to  the  window  and  asked,  "  Where  did  that  firing  come  fromf 
I  said,  '^  From  across  the  street."  I  saw  one  man  move,  but  could  not 
make  out  who  he  was.  I  saw  about  four  or  five  men  standing  together, 
but  could  not  tell  who  they  were. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  any  of  the  persons  who  did  the  firing? — A.  ^o, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  When  was  this! — A.  About  the  month  of  November  last 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  election  f — A.  Well,  before  the  election. 

Q.  The  election  took  place  the  2d  of  November  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after 
the  election  I  staid  there  three  nights. 

Q.  Who  employed  you ! — A.  Governor  Ames  got  a  colored  man  to 
employ  us. 

Q.  How  many  were  employed  f — A.  Six  of  us  there. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty  ! — A.  To  watch  around  there  at  night 

Q.  To  guard  his  place! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  anybody  attempted  to  break  in  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  It 
seemed  that  there  had  been. 

Q.  You  mean  the  mansion  right  here  in  this  city  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  picket-fence  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  building  to  the  fence  ! — ^A.  I  suppose 
about  as  far  as  this  street  across  there. 

Q.  The  house  is  in  the  middle  of  tbe  lot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  surrounded  by  trees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  fence  to  his  house  ? — A.  About  25  or  50— not 
50,  may  be  35  or  40  yards  away  ;  one  part. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  who  fired  these  shots  that  you  heard  standing 
on  tbe  sidewalk  across  the  street  from  the  fence  that  surrounded  it!— 
A.  Some  nights  were  very  dark,  and  I  could  not  tell,  really.  We  could 
see  the  shot  fired  from  the  corner;  saw  the  fire. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  fiash? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  and  see  the  man  p&s^ 
off. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  which  direction  the  firing  was  ? — A.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Could  you  see  in  which  direction — toward  what  point — the  firing 
was ! — A.  Eight  toward  the  mansion  it  seemed  to  be.  If  shooting  frow 
it  I  could  not  see  the  flash  so  plain. 
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Tow  many  Dights  did  you  stay  there  ! — A.  I  think  aboat  thirty- 
lights. 

taid  on  duty  until  Christmas  f — A.  I  went  there  before  the  first 
ember  and  staid  there  until  after  the  election, 
ou  went  there  when  f — ^A.  The  first  of  November,  and  staid  there 
T  the  election  was  over. 

taid  there  until  near  Christmas  f — A.  No,  sir  ^  until  the  election 
er,  though. 

>id  you  ever  see  a  mark  of  a  bullet  made  on  the  house  f — A.  No, 
lever  examined  it. 

id  you  make  an  examination  of  the  house  to  find  bullet-marks 
—A.  No,  sir. 

►o  you  know  whether  any  examination  was  made  by  anybody 
find  out  whether  there  were  marks  f — A.  No,  sir. 
hese  other  men  with  you  were  all  colored  men,  were  they  f — A. 
r. 
id  some  of  the  men  stay  there  night  and  day  both  ? — A.  Yes, 

hey  never  pointed  to  any  marks  or  scars  ! — A.  I  heard  that  there 
arks,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 


FIELD  FOSTEE— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
iD  Foster  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

ition.  What  is  nour  namef — Answer.  Field  Foster. 

Vhere  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  in  Jackson. 

V^ere  you  employed  last  year  at  the  governor's  house? — A.  Yes, 

V^hen  1 — A.  I  was  employed  at  Governor  Ames's  mansion  from 
9tof  June  to  the  last  of  November — I  think  about  the  second  fall 
,    I  was  there  until  nearly  Christmas.  ^ 

governor's  house  fired  on  in  the  day-time. 

t  has  been  stated  that  there  was  some  firing  about  the  governor's 
state  what  occurred,  if  you  know. — A.  I  was  there,  and  there 
ing  done  there  most  every  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week,  and 
he  election  every  night  almost ;  and  firing  was  done  in  the  day- 
oo. 

Ton  can  state  the  particulars  and  what  you  know  about  it. — A. 
:now  about  it,  I  saw  the  same  men  pass  there  in  a  wagon. 
Lt  night? — ^A.  In  the  day-time ;  in  a  procession;  and  the  governor 
ist  left  me  at  his  office,  and  the  window  was  open,  and  his  room 
ig  to  the  south  of  the  street  this  way,  (in  the  front  of  the  man- 
I  saw  some  gentlemen  come  up  in  a  wagon  and  shoot  over  there, 
standing  then  at  the  comer  of  the  Clarion  office.  I  just  left  the 
>n  and  stopped  when  I  saw  them  shooting,  and  turned  around 
oked,  and  then  went  back  to  the  mansion  to  see  if  they  had  struck 
ng  in  the  house,  and  they  had  struck  an  oak-tree  right  in  range 
governor's  room ;  and  one  time,  while  I  was  at  the  mansion  four 
>  weeks,  the  governor  asked  me  to  stay  there  every  night ;  told 
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me  to  get  four  or  five  or  six,  and  stay  there,  and  they  were  sbootiog 
there ;  and  one  night  there  the  balls  came  near  hitting  me — struck  the 
honse,  and  the  balls  rattled  on  the  roof,  and  they  began  to  shoot  very 
rapidly,  and  I  sent  in  and  called  for  the  governor's  secretary,  and  told 
him  to  tell  the  governor  he  had  better  send  to  camp  and  get  protection; 
that  I  could  not  risk  my  life  any  more  there  at  night;  and  the  gov- 
ernor's secretary  then  came  up  (Rhodes)  and  waked  up  his  wife,  but 
she  was  already  waking,  and  was  standing  on  the  floor,  and  took  his 
wife  and  one  child  up-stairs. 

FIFTEEN  TO  THIETY  SHOTS   FIBED. 

Iwarned  him,  and  told  him  he  had  better  take  them  up-stairs— did 
not  know  what  minute  they  would  come  in  there.  When  they  first  com- 
menced shooting,  they  commenced  in  front,  and  ended  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion.  I  heard  them  there  at  the  back  gate,  and  I  went  to  the  stable 
there,  and  walked  up  and  heard  men  in  a  low  tone.  A  man  said,  ^^God 
damn  him,  you  go  in  and  take  him  out."  The  others  argued,  "  No;  don't 
do  it."  I  supposed  fifteen  or  thirty  shots,  may  be.  They  got  pretty 
thick.  I  told  the  governor  I  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  for  bim  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  to  stay  there.  The  boys  said  they  would  not  stay 
any  longer.  They  would  not  stand  it.  I  was  sergeant  of  the  guard 
there.  Says  I,  "  Boys,  these  men  firing  around,  they  want  some  of 
us  to  shoot  at  them ;  and,"  says  I,  '*  none  of  you  must  shoot  at  these 
men  at  all  on  the  outside  of  the  grounds  of  this  mansion.  If  anybody 
comes  inside  of  the  yard  in  the  mansion-grounds,  halt  him,  and  if  he 
don't  halt,"  says  I,  "  shoot." 

Between  11  and  12  o'clock  there  was  some  five  men  out  at  the  gate, 
and  one  man  come  in.  I  had  Polk  Smith  standing  under  a  tree  there 
right  behind  the  path  as  you  go  up-stairs,  going  around  to  the  main 
gate.  They  sent  him  in.  He  came  in,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  there  is 
guards  here."  They  said,  "  No ;  go  in  anyhow ;"  and  there  was  five  or 
six  of  them  at  the  gate,  I  suppose.  This  man  came  in  and  got  about 
half-way,  and  Polk  Smith  either  moved  or  cocked  his  gun,  or  sometbiog, 
and  he  heard  Polk,  and  he  went  back  and  out  the  gate  again.  I  was 
very  particular  to  tell  the  boys  not  to  shoot  at  anybody  outside  of  the 
mansion-grounds,  because  I  knew  if  they  shot  they  would  certdnly 
come  in.  I  thought  the  temptation  was  to  draw  them  out  there  and 
create  a  disturbance.  We  would  not  get  in  any  fuss  that  way  while  I 
had  charge. 

They  sent  arms  out  when  the  militia  were  organized  last  year,  and 
when  they  first  commenced.  Just  before  they  first  commenced  fussing, 
General  Packer  told  me  to  go  and  get  all  the  guns  outside,  and  I  sap- 
pose  I  got  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  guns  from  the  colored  companies.  The 
white  companies  would  not  give  up  theirs  at  all.  I  got  them  iu,  and 
then  they  came  up,  and  some  six  or  eight  colored  men  ran  upstairsvery 
rapidly  where  I  was  keeping  the  guns,  and  said  they  wanted  some  guns, 
and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  t  And  they  says :  "  They  are  killing 
some  colored  people  at  Clinton  and  fighting,  and  the  whole  town  of 
white  men  are  armed."  Says  I,  "  Boys,  it  will  do  no  good  at  all  for  six 
or  eight  to  come  here  to  get  these  guns.  What  would  six  or  eight  men 
do  in  this  town,  and  the  whole  town  armed  !"  Says  I,  *' You  caunot  get 
these  guns."  General  Packer  said  then  if  they  wanted  those  guns  to 
go  to  Governor  Ames,  and  if  he  said  so  they  could  get  them. 

THE  GOVERNOE  REFUSES  TO  ARM  COLORED  MEN. 

The  boys  went  down  to  Governor  Ames,  and  he  told  them  they  could 
not  get  those  guns ;  and  he  then  sent  word  to  me  immediately  to  fair® 
ten  men,  in  a  great  hurry,  and  don't  let  anybody  have  those  guns. 


o  take  tbeir  stands  at  the  head  of  the  steps  and  let  Dobody  up 
These  gentlemen  from  town  were  on  the  capitol  ground,  but  I 
body  come  up-stairs  to  the  guns,  but  would  not  arrest  anybody 
But  between  one  and  two  o^clock,  between  twelve  and  one 
:,  there  came  up  a  wagon,  I  suppose — I  did  not  go  there — a  wagon 
wo  or  four  mules,  and  they  drove  up  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and 
lallooed  out  to  send  them  down  a  list  of  the  guard  I  had  up  there, 
them  if  they  wanted  a  list  of  those  guards  they  would  have  to 
to  General  Packer.    They  asked  me  to  send  a  list.    I  said  I  would 
it ;  it  was  against  orders.    If  they  had  known,  there  would  prob- 
i.ve  been  trouble.   They  asked  how  many  men  had  I  got,  and  I  said 
osed  twenty-five  or  thirty.    That  was  about  an  even  number  with 
bey  had,  and  they  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  take  the  guns^  but  they 
t  see  any  chance,  and  they  sent  the  wagon  off.    The  next  morn- 
have  lived  here  a  good  while,  I  suppose  43  years  old — I  have 
iiere  about  sixteen  years,  and  had  a  good  recommendation  from 
izens  and  everybody — the  next  morning  a  young  gentleman  said 
''Field!"  I  said,  "Sir;"  he  says,  "  Won't  you  go  out  and  takQ 
k  f    He  says,  "  You  are  a  shrewd  old  man,  ain't  you  P    I  says, 
'    Says  he,  "  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  last  night  how  many  men 
Ld  f  "    "  The  reason  was,  I  did  not  want  a  disturbance.    I  thought 
d  you  that  I  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  you  would  not  attack 
mebody  would  have  been  killed."  They  took  it  all  very  well  then, 
d  not  have  much  more  to  say. 

Ill  these  men  that  came  there  that  night  were  white  men  with  the 
f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  were  white  men. 

)o  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  them  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
mes  of  them.  The  wagon  came  there — a  good  many  citizens  and 
men  there  of  the  city.  They  came  into  the  capitol  and  shot  off 
)r  twice,  and  I  looked  down — they  were  below  me — and  asked, 
,t  does  that  mean  f  I  thought  you  gentlemen  promised  the  gov- 
jf  on  would  not  come  here  and  shoot  in  this  capitol^"  and  told  him 
come  in  here  at  all.  If  he  wanted,  he  could  come  to  the  base- 
>f  the  capitol,  "  but  you  cannot  come  upstairs.  It  is  not  right  to 
bere."  Then  they  said  the  guns  went  off  accidentally.  I  says, 
don't  look  right;  we  don't  want  a  disturbance.  I  don't  think 
right,  to  shoot  in  this  capitol." 
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Q.  Were  yoa  there  every  night  T — A.  I  would  only  send  out  two  mea 
at  a  time.    I  believe  1  had  aboat  six  men. 

Q.  You  were  captain  of  the  guard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  would  go 
out  frequently.  One  night  a  young  man  had  got  into  the  mansion,  and 
Governer  Ames  fonud  it  out  himself. 

Q,  Who  is  the  mayor  of  Jackson!  Who  was  the  mayor  in  the  fall  of 
1875!— A.  Mr.  McGill. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name! — A.  John  McGill. 

Q.  Were  there  any  police  in  Jackson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Ames  ever  made  any  complaint  to  the  mayor 
of  the  disturbance  of  his  house  ! — A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir.  I  stated 
it  myself.    I  do  not  know  whether  Ames  did  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  did  ever  know  a  shot  to  strike  the  house!— 
A.  I  heard  it  strike  upon  the  top  of  the  house.  I  heard  it  strike  the 
tin  gutter,  or  something. 

Q.  How  far  ofif  did  these  men  stand  that  shot  at  the  house  ! — A.  They 
were  outside  of  the  mansion ;  they  did  not  come  inside  of  the  grounds 
at  all.    They  shot  outside  his  place. 

Q.  Outside  the  fence !— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  did  not  come  into  flie 
yard  to  shoot    They  shot  from  the  outside,  from  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  fence  from  the  mansion  ! — A.  I  could  not  really 
judge.    You  can  judge  from  seeing  the  fence  there  the  distance. 

Q.  When  I  ask  you  a  question,  please  answer  it. — A.  I  cannot  tell 
the  exact  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
tance. I  know  it  was  in  gunshot  from  the  street,  by  the  shot  coming 
in  there. 

FINDS  MUSKET-CAETRIDGES. 

Q.  Wlint  were  the  weapons  used  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  out  there  the 
next  morning — I  did  not  see  the  guns,  and  I  went  out  there  the 
next  morning  and  got  some  of  the  same  cartridges  which  they  fired. 
Some  of  the  cartridges  were  different  kinds,  and  I  picked  ap  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  at  the  back  gate  where  the  shooting  was,  and  some  whole 
ones.    The  most  had  been  shot. 

Q.  Were  they  musket-cartridges  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fired  from  the  street  around  the  mansion  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  mark  on  that  house,  of  a  bullet ! — A.  I  never 
saw  a  mark  on  the  house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  a  mark  ! — A.  On  the  oak  tree  that  stood  right 
ranging  with  the  governor's  room. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  mark  on  the  house  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  glass  broken  by  this  firing  ! — ^A.  I  did 
not  hear  there  was  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  this  fjring  break  any  windows  ! — A.  !No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know 
that  any  firing  ever  broke  in  the  windows  when  I  was  stationed  there. 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
Daniel  G.  Cbawfobd  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name! — Answer.  D.C.  Crawford.    IW^® 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 
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How  long  have  you  lived  in  Jackson? — A.  Tbe  4th  of  this  May 

I  lived  here,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  waiting  on  my 

:  boss,  eighteen  years. 

Were  you  at  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  I  was. 

Did  you  go  from  Jackson  to  Clinton  that  morning  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 

)n  the  train  that  morning  and  went  down  to  the  barbecue. 

Dm  NOT  LIKE  THE  APPEARANCE   OF  THE  WHITE  MEN. 

N^ow,  you  may  tell  what  you  saw  at  Clinton  that  day. — A.  I  reckon 

rain  arrove  at  Clinton  about  10  o'clock  that  morning.    When  I 

the  ground  there  was  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  colored  men — 

They  have  clubs  on  horses.    They  marched  around  the  place, 

the  vicinity  of  the  barbecue,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 

hey  returned  back  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  stop.    All  dis- 

:ed  and  got  off  their  horses.    There  was  a  large  elevated  place 

to  speak,  and  the  first  one  on  the  stand  was  Judge  Johnston. 

I  Johnston  was  honored  with  a  kind  of  a  shout,  as  they  generally 

vhen  any  one  goes  to  speak,  and  Judge  Johnston,  I  reckon,  spoke 

hour  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.    During  the  time 

he  was  speaking  everything  went  on  quiet.    There  was  no  dis- 

ent,  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  a  disposition  to  keep  very 

ible,  white  and  black ;  they  appeared  to  do  so.    I  should  have 

met  some  young  men  from  Eaymond — white  men ;  one  of  them 

[  knew  when  I  was  a  boy ;  used  to  play  with  him  on  the  creek 

there  at  Eaymond.    I  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  *^How  do  you  do, 

;"  and  he  appeared  very  grum  at  that  time;  did  not  speak.    I 

aldwell,  I  said,  "Charley,  this  looks  bad.    Those  four  young  men — 

ro  Sivleys  I  know ;  one  I  know  well,  (I  took  it  to  be  him,)  and 

two  Neils — these  men,  I  think  they  must  be  that  committee.*' 

ell   says,  **  O,  no  5    I  reckon  not."     Directly   there   were   six 

young  men  came  upon  the  ground.    All  seemed  to  be  together 

much  all  the  time — not  separated  long  5   and  I  went  to  him 

and  said,  "  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  a  meeting  here 

"j  I  feel  like  as  if  there  is  something  wrong  from  these  men's 

ranee.    That  man  would  not  speak  to  me.    It  don't  look  right 

and  they  are  all  armed;  and,  see,  they  have  these  large ." 

le,  '^  O,  no ;  I  have  instructed  them  not  to  bring  any  arms ;  I  do 
ink  there  will  be  any  fuss,  because  men  not  armed  are  not  as  apt 
z  it  as  if  armed.  I  have  ordered  them  not  to  come  here  armed, 
do  not  think  they  will." 

THE  MEETING  INTERRUPTED. 

ge  Johnston  spoke,  and  the  colored  people  cheered  him  in  some 
ices  of  his  speech ;  and  when  he  was  through,  a  man  named  Fisher 
illed  on,  and  spoke.    He  had  not  got  any  further  than  congratu- 

Jndge  Johnston  on  his  conservative  speech — these  were  his  ex- 
words  :  '^  I  happily  congratulate  the  speaker  on  his  conservative 

He  has  made  a  most  remarkable  conservative  speech,  and  we 
perfect  order,  and  I  hope  the  same  orderly  course  will  be  main- 
l  at  every  political  meeting  that  is  held  this  fall."  At  that  time  a 
:  man  standing  close  to  me  said,  "  Well,  we  would  have  peace  if 
ould  stop  telling  your  damned  lies."  Judge  Swann  said,  "  Who 
i  made  that  remark!"  He  says,  "It  was  me;"  and  another  boy, 
3  tone  of  his  voice  pretty  close,  says,  "  That  is  my  brother;  what 
yon  got  to  say  about  it  Y"  That  was  said  to  Judge  Swann.  That  is 
collection,  that  he  says  these  words.  Judge  Swann  then  did  not 
ly  more ;  but  a  colored  man,  standing  pretty  close  by — I  believe 
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a  police  of  the  day — says,  "  Why  could  nof — I  won't  be  positive 
aboat  being  a  policeman ;  I  think  so — "  While  Judpre  Johnston  was 
speaking  nobody  interfered,  and  why  cannot  Captain  Fisher  be  treated 
in  the  same  way'' — words  to  that  effect.  These  men  wheeled  and 
grabbed  him  in  the  collar,  and  they  started  down  the  hill.  This  white 
man  had  the  colored  man  by  the  collar,  and  was  making  some  harsh 
remarks  to  him. 

HABGBAYES  (COLORED)  KILLED. 

They  got  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  not  farther,  I 
think,  than  from  here  back  in  the  square  there.  It  was  a  little  incline 
there  where  the  speaking  was.  I  went  down  there,  and  Caldwell  went, 
and  Eugene  Wilburn,  and  a  yonng  fellow  by  the  name  of  Green  Tapley, 
and  we  tried  to  stop  the  thing,  and  finally  they  conclnded;  they  said 
there  would  be  no  fuss,  and  we  started  back ;  thought  it  was  alf  over, 
and  as  we  started  back,  driving  the  colored  men  back,  the  boys  came 
up  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  commenced  beating  a  drum.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  for  anything  else  in  the  world  but  to  draw  them  back. 
When  I  got  nearly  to  the  speaking  I  heard  a  pistol  fired,  and  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  young  man  fall  by  the  name  of  Lewis  Hargrares,  a 
colored  man.  He  fell,  and  afterward — I  did  not  see  him— they  told  roe 
he  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  and  then  the  pistols  commenced  jast  like 
that,  pretty  nearly,  [snapping  his  fingers  rapidly,]  and  I  broke  and  left 
as  quick  as  I  could.  Judge  Swann  left  about  the  same  time,  but  he  did 
not  run  as  I  did ;  and  I  ran  down  to  the  depot. 

THREE  WHITE  MEN  WITH  LONG  GUNS. 

Q.  How  many  pistols  had  been  fired  when  you  saw  this  young  colored 
man  fall  ? — A.  I  do  not  think — in  an  excitement  like  that,  I  could  not  be 
real  positive — but  I  do  not  think  more  than  one  pistol  fired.  I  would  not 
swear  positively  more  than  one.  I  do  not  think  more  than  one  when  he 
fell.  I  ran  down  to  the  depot,  as  it  was  terribly  alarming.  When  I  got 
to  the  depot  some  one  (I  do  not  remember  who)  told  me,  when  I  got 
there — he  was  an  old  acquaintance:  I  lived  in  Clinton  in  1856, 1855; 
then  I  was  small.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lewis  told  me  I  had  better  go 
away,  and  I  put  out  and  left.  And  when  I  got  past  Clinton,  then  I 
turned  into  the  big  road,  and  as  I  got  into  the  big  road  I  saw  two 
colored  men  come  down  the  hill,  one  with  a  mule  and  one  with  a  horse. 
I  was  walking  then  on  the  big  road.  '*Good  God,  don't  you  see  those 
three  white  men  coming  behind  you  with  long  guns!"  I  laughed.  I 
thought  that  they  were  chaft'ering  me ;  and  I  looked  back  and  saw  them 
coming  over  this  rise,  and  as  I  started  I  saw  the  faces  of  white  men 
sure  enough.  I  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  ran  across  about  100  or  110 
yards  J  and  when  I  got  to  the  back  fence,  just  as  I  jumped,  I  heard  a 
noise  of  planks ;  they  were  trying  to  tear  it  down,  and  I  ran  then  abont 
two  miles  before  I  stopped,  and  took  across  the  woods  for  home ;  and 
that  was  all  I  saw  of  the  Clinton  riot.  And  on  Sunday,  about  3  o'clock, 
as  well  as  I  now  remember,  I  was  there,  stiff  and  sore  from  that  ran; 
and  I  laid  up  all  day  in  the  house. 

ALARM  AMONG  THE  BLACKS. 

I  went  out  back  of  the  capitol  abont  3  o'clock,  and  concluded  to  go 
over  to  the  capitol  and  get  a  drink  of  cool  water  ^  and  as  I  got  into  tie 
capitol  yard,  I  saw  coming  up  the  street,  with  their  rough  clothes,  I 
should  think  thirty  or  forty  of  our  people,  and  I  sprung  right  off  then 
and  went  down  the  Capitol  street,  and  1  sent  a  little  boy  to  tell  Green 
Tapley  to  come  up  there.  And  I  started  down,  and  when  I  got  a  httle 
piece  directly  I  met  him.    1  said,  ^*  Green,  what  is  the  matter  there; 
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say  they  are  shootiDg  everything  in  the  country,  and  they  cannot 
there f  I  says,  »*What  can  we  do!  It  looks  like  judgment." 
ays,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  tell  you  :  Let  us  go  and  see 
)est  citizens  of  this  town,  and  if  we  cannot  prevail  with  them  to  go 
stop  this  thing,  we  had  just  as  well  leave  here  ourselves."    And  he 

>  "  Well,  let  us  go  down  and  see  Captain  Leake,  the  marshal," 
we  started  down  to  see  him  ;  and  when  I  got  down  nearly  to  his 
e  I  met  Mr.  Frank  Johnston.  1  says  to  him,  ^»  Mr.  Johnston,  there 
rrible  distress  in  this  town."    He  says,  '*  What  is  the  matter  f    I 

>  "  These  men  there  in  the  country  are  murdering  the  boys.  They 
:hey  are  shooting  at  them  in  the  country."  I  says,  "  There  must 
)mething  wrong  or  they  would  not  come  here  this  way."  He  says, 
sU,  I  do  not  reckon  there  is  anything  wrong  going  on  herein  town." 
rs,  **  I  am  not  afraid  of  anybody  here,  but  the  excitement  here,  and 
lolored  people  coming  in  here,  it  may  arouse  the  suspicion  of  some 

would  like  to  have  a  little  fuss — shooting — and  they  may  start 
He  says,  "What  can  we  doT  I  says,  "I  will  tell  you  what, 
know  the  colored  people  of  this  town  well,  and  you  know  they  do 
nrant  any  trouble.  I  can  speak  for  the  colored  people  of  the  conn- 
and  I  am  satisfied,  especially  the  colored  people  of  the  town,  that 
do  not  want  any  fuss.  They  have  been  as  true  to  the  white  people 
ly  people  living."  He  says,  " I  know  that.  Look  at  our  firecom- 
es  here.  They  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  putting  out  fires.  I 
^ou  the  colored  people  don't  want  to  get  up  any  fuss."  He  says, 
at  is  so ;  I  believe  the  colored  people  of  this  town  to  be  all  right." 
;  I,  "  You  get  the  best  citizens  of  the  town,  and  let  the  best  citizens 
antee  the  colored  people  that  the  white  people  don't  want  to  get  up 
iS,  and  won't  let  anybody  else,  and  me  and  Tapley  will  guarantee 
the  colored  people  will  not  make  one."  He  says,  "  If  you  will  give 
guarantee,  I  am  sure  I  will  do  the  same  by  the  white  people."  He 
,  "  We  do  not  want  any  fuss,  but  if  the  colored  people  want  one, 
I  you  we  are  ready." 

Who  was  this,  Captain  Frank  Johnston! — A.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  his 
is :  "  We  don't  want  any  fuss,  and  no  good  white  people  don't."  I 
,  "  I  do  not  believe  they  do."  "  But  if  the  colored  people  wants  a 
julty,  I  tell  you  they  can  get  it.  We  are  prepared.  I  know  that, 
it  will  be  expensive  for  the  colored  people."  Says  I,  "  We  have  no 
)tation  to  try  to  make  a  fuss.  They  are  disorganized  so  far  as  arms 
concerned.    They  are  not  armed." 

THE  MEEXma  AT  THE  BANK. 

ell,  in  about  half  an  hour,  me  and  Tapley  were  sent  for  to  meet  at 
)ank.  There  was  an  agreement  made  in  the  bank  to  send  out  the 
iff  and  Captain  Johnson  with  a  posse. 

>w,  at  the  time,  I  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  sheriff  to 
a  posse  on  account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  from  what  I  had  seen 
/linton.    I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  won't  do  to  send  a  posse  of  col- 
men;  if  you  send  them  they  will  fire  on  them.     The    people 
B  are  armed."    He  says,    "What    shall  we    do!"    "I  tell  you: 
I  Captain  Johnson  and  some   of  the   best  white  citizens  with 
sheriff  and  Deputy  Taylor,  and  let  them  take  a  posse  of  white 
and  look  to  this  thing.    1  have  confidence  to  believe  that  the 
iff  and  Colonel  Taylor  are  honorable  gentlemen,  though  they  are 
republicans.    I  do  not  care  about  that.    Let  them  go  there  and 
e  a  report  according  to  the  state  of  things  as  they  find  them."  And 
rent  off  feeling  pretty  well  satisfied  that  they  would  come  back  and 
g  a  report.   They  went,  and  they  came  back  in  the  night  some  time. 
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They  reported  that  they  saw  Dothing.  The  sheriff  refused  to  go,  was 
afraid  to  go,  or  did  uot  go,  at  any  rate,  and  Mr.  Stell  did  not  go.  Colo- 
nel Taylor  headed  the  posse.  They  t^aid  there  was  nothing  seen ;  bat, 
for  days  after  that — I  judge,  according  to  my  memory,  it  was  at  least 
three  or  four  days — the  colored  i)eople  would  lodge  up  here,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  out  They  were  afraid  to  leave  town.  Tbey 
could  hear  of  it ;  and  in  fact  there  was  some  true  rumors  of  men  being 
killed.  There  was  a  school-teacher — I  never  saw  the  corpse,  but  every- 
body, democrat  and  republican,  said  it  was  true  that  he  was  killed  a  few 
days  after  that.  Another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Galvin  Johnson.  He 
was  here  at  least  a  week.  I  saw  him  and  Mr.  Henderson  np  at  the 
depot  at  the  crossing,  and  Henderson  was  persuading  him  to  go  home; 
and  after  Henderson  went  he  says  to  me,  "  Why,  I  could  not  trust  my 
bones  out  there;  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  go."  He  went,  anyhow.  He 
went  that  evening,  and  the  next  morning  his  body  was  found  a  corpse 
at  the  bridge,  about  two  miles  from  here.  *  I  never  knew  who  killed 
him. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  all  following,  and 
a  very  few  days  after  the  riot  at  Clinton.  I  felt,  myself,  pretty  critical, 
but  then  I  staid  at  home.  I  thought  if  I  was  going  I  might  as  well  go 
then  as  any  time.  I  staid  here,  and  not  a  gun  fired  in  town.  There  was 
guns  fired,  but  not  at  anybody  around  the  capitol  here. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  young  colored  man  who  was  first  killed 
at  Clinton  ! — A.  Lewis  Hargraves. 

THERE  IS  GOING  TO  BE  TROUBLE  HEBE. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  that  day  t — A.  About  an 
hour  before  the  first  occurrence  Mr.  Hargraves  and  I  were  sitting  down 
talking  together.  We  were  sitting  down  talking  about  one  another's 
families,  about  how  we  had  married,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and 
then  he  got  up,  and  when  he  got  up  I  asked,  "  Where  are  you  going f 
and  he  says, "  Down  there ;''  and  we  went  around  there,  and  I  sat  down 
with  him.  We  conversed  then  about  those  young  men  having  these  pis- 
tols. I  said  I  thought  they  came  down  here  to  create  a  disturbaiu^e, 
and  Caldwell  had  said  no  one  was  to  be  armed.  He  says,  ''  I  am  not 
armed  myself;  lam  not  afraid  of  anybody  bothering  me.''  I  says, 
"  Lewis,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  here."  He  says,  "  I  do  not  think 
so.''  He  went  down  ahead  of  us  when  we  went  down  to  quiet  this  fuss, 
and  he  was  the  first  man  that  got  shot 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  was  seized  by  Sivley  f— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  his  name ;  he  was  a  small  black  fellow,  abont  5 
feet  8  or  10  inches. 

Q.  You  have  detailed  a  conversation  you  had  with  Charles  Caldwell, 
and  you  stated  that  that  was  the  committee  that  was  to  be  there. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  I — A.  I  meant  that  was  Harper's  committee. 

THE  WHITE  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  his  committee! — ^A.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  I  think  it  was  that  day  I  saw  in  the  Eaymond  Gazette 
something  about  a  committee;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words. 
According  to  that  article  in  the  Eaymond  Gazette,  there  will  be  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  men  to  visit  every  radical  meeting  or  republican  meeting— 
any  republican  meeting,  and  if  the  speakers  say  anything  not  true,  to 
cive  him  the  lie,  or  something  of  that  kind.    And  when  I  saw  tbef« 
ccntlemen  knowing  them  to  be  from  the  vicinity  of  Eaymond,  I  then 
said  that  was  the  committee,  and  I  wanted  to  go  home  on  the  10  o'clock 
trsan*  and  1  stated  that  if  there  was  a  joint  discussion  it  might  create 


nates;  at  least  a  majority  ot  triem  were  togetner  at  an  times. 
efore  the  fuss  occurred,  while  Judge  Johustou  was  speaking,  Cap- 
jeake  got  into  a  couversatiou  with  Thompson  about  the  Yazoo 
I  heard  Captain  Leake  tell  him,  which  first  drew  my  attention, 
is  what  I  heard:"  Says  Thompson,  "I  do  not  care  what  you 
I  know  better."    Finally,  they  kept  talking,  and  directly  he  said, 
not  care  a  God  damn  what  you  heard,"  and  looked  at  him  very 
'd.    Captain  Leake  being  considered  a  little  timid,  I  thought  to 
'  he  was  getting  into  a  rough  place,  and  I  got  up  close  to  him  and 
him  to  hush,  and  not  say  anything  more,  as  I  suspected  some- 
wrong.    He  repeated  this  remark  to  him  twice,  standing  at  the 
iuie  so,  [indicating.]    In  both  pockets  he  had  a  pistol.   He  had  on 
i  uster,  and  yon  could  see  the  shape  of  the  pistols.   And  Captain 
stood  up  pretty  well,  and  says  to  him,  "  Well,  I  generally  report 
things  as  they  come  to  me."    Captain  Leake  walked  off  then  5  and, 
iter,  the  disturbance  took  place. 

^e  Johnston  told  me  afterward  he  was  never  listened  to  more 
i vely  in  all  the  days  of  his  life  than  that  day.  A  gentleman  told  me 
i  talked  near  him,  that  if  that  fuss  had  not  occurred  he  expected  he 
have  made  about  500  votes  there  that  day ;  and  he  did  make  pretty 
republican  speech. 


POLK  SMITH— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
K  Smith  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

PEESONAL  STATEMENT. 

stion.  What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  Polk  Smith. 

Vhere  do  you  live! — A.  Here  in  Jackson. 

Vere  you  at  any  time  last  fall  about  the  governor's  mansion — 

ar  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  30  or  31  nights. 

Vhp.n     urn<    t.hnh? A       In     t.liA     innitfh     fhaf    tliA    Alpn.finn    wnnl^l 
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about  a  week  before  the  election  came  ofif,  it  got  terrible— most  oa^ 
rageoua.  And  the  night  before  the  election  it  was  just  the  same  as  war. . 
They  had  a  torchlight  procession  here.  I  thought  once  they  were  going 
to  come  in,  and  attack  us  all  and  kill  us,  from  the  firing.  I  was  there, 
standing  very  near  the  fence,  about  2  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  heard  some 
one  talking  in  the  corner — the  southwest  corner — and  I  walked  out  that 
way,  and  heard  some  one  ask,  "  Which  room  did  Ames  occupy!"  and 
some  one  replied  to  the  other, "  One  of  the  lower  rooms  there;"  and  he 
said,  no,  he  did  not;  he  occupies  the  room  up  stairs — the  southwest 
room  ;  and  they  commenced  on  it,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  it  was  ter- 
rible. They  drove  me  in  from  the  fence,  and  I  went  into  the  door  that 
goes  down  the  cellar ;  and  while  I  was  standing  there  a  shot  fired  struck 
the  gutter,  about  three  feet  over  my  head.  I  stood  under— inside. 
Went  on  there  until  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  think  there  was 
one  shot  right  somewhere  near  the  window,  and  the  governor  rose  op 
and  asked,  "  Where  did  that  shot  come  from  f''  and  said,  "  From  off  the 
street." 

And  one  night  while  they  were  there,  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  saw  some  one  standing  over  near  the  gate,  and  walk 
up  to  the  gate  very  easy,  and  open  the  gate,  and  step  inside,  and  made 
about  three  steps,  and  he  stopped.  And  then  he  made  three  more  steps, 
and  I  did  not  halt  him ;  but  I  raised  my  gun  to  shoot  him,  and  the  man 
who  was  along  with  me.  Field  Foster,  said,  "No,  don't  shoot;  see  what 
he  was  going  to  do ; "  and  with  that  he  went  outside. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  house  the  marks  of  bullets  in  the  walls!— 
A.  I  did  not  see  them,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  gutter  that  you  say  was  struck  over  your  head!— 
A.  That  is  for  the  water. 

Q.  Did  it  not  make  a  mark  f — A.  I  could  not  see  it.  I  was  only  there 
at  night. 

Q.  Were  you  never  there  in  the  day-time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  mark  was  there,  it  is  there  yet  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  firing  kept  up  that  time  you  speak  off — A.  The 
firing  continued  there  fully  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  standing  ? — A.  Standing  near  the  southeast 
corner. 

Q.  And  you  staid  there  and  saw  them  for  half  an  hour  firing  right 
at  the  window  f — A.  They  were  firing  away  a  half-hour.  They  did  not 
fire  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  were  the  weapons? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gun,  and  sometimes 
with  a  pistol.    I  could  tell  the  report  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  right  at  the  window  T — A.  The  firing  came  and  some- 
times the  shot  would  go  over,  and  sometimes  strike  the  trees  in  the 
yard.     I  could  hear  the  bullet,  and  heard  it  strike. 

Q.  They  fired  how  long  f — A.  For  half  an  hour. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  window  did  these  men  stand  who  were 
firing  I — A.  About  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  store  across  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  call  that? — A.  About  a  hundred  yards,-  I 
reckon  a  little  over. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  these  men  at  first  t — A.  When  they  first 
started,  I  was  standing  pretty  close.  I  went  down  the  yard,  and  when 
they  commenced  firing  1  went  back  to  the  house. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  There 
seemed  to  be  like  about  ten  or  fifteen. 


3id  it  make  any  marks  t — There  were  some  marks  there  on  the 
Q  the  yard. 

Vny  marks  on  the  house  f — A.  I  told  you  1  only  occupied  it  at 
and  I  do  not  know. 


MRS.  CALDWELL—HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 

.  Mabgaret  Ann  Caldwell  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

THE  WIDOW  OF  SENATOR  CALDWELL. 

Btion.  What  is  your  name  1 — Answer.  Margaret  Ann  Caldwell. 
rVhere  do  you  live  ? — A.  In  Clinton,  Hinds  County, 
^as  Mr.  Caldwell,  formerly  senator,  your  husband  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
A^hat  was  his  first  name? — A.  Charles. 

I'Vhen  did  he  die? — A.  Thursday  night,  in  the  Christmas.    Him 
s  brother  was  killed. 

ifou  may  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  of  his  death. — A. 
V  when  he  left  the  house  on  the  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Christ- 
^tween  dark  and  sundown.  In  the  beginning  of  the  day  he  was 
his  foxchase  all  day.  The  first  commencement  was  an  insult 
I  on  his  nephew,  and  he  came  out  home. 

STORY  OF  HIS  ASSASSINATION. 

^ho  w:as  that  f — A.  David  Washington ;  he  is  in  Washington 
ow.  He  is  there  in  business ;  watchman  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
low;  has  been  ever  since  October,  I  think.  So  they  picked  a 
Waddy  Rice,  in  George  Washington's  blacksmith  shop,  in  Clin- 
?hey  commenced  talking  this  way  :  I  think  David  said  they  asked, 
many  did  he  kill  on  the  day  of  the  Moss  Hill  riot !  Who  did  he 
f "  David  said  that  he  did  not  know  as  he  shot  anybody  ;  said  he 
know  that  he  shot  anybody.    They  told  him,  he  said,  ^'  he  came 
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there.  I  do  DOt  know  what  he  was  doing  down  there,  until  jnst 
nearly  dusk,  and  a  man,  Madison  Bell,  a  colored  man,  came  and  says, 
'*  Mrs.  Caldwell  you  Lad  better  go  down  and  see  about  Mr.  Caldwell,! 
think  the  white  iolks  will  kill  him ;  they  are  getting  their  guns  and  pis- 
tols, and  you  had  better  go  and  get  your  husband  away  from  town.'* 

I  did  not  go  myself ;  I  did  not  want  to  go  myself,  but  went  to  Professor 
Bell  and  said  would  he  go  and  get  him.  Mr.  Bell  went,  and  he  nevex 
came  back  at  all  until  he  came  back  under  arrest. 

I  was  at  my  room  until  just  nearly  dark. 

The  moon  was  quite  young,  and  the  chapel  bell  rang. 

We  live  right  by  it.  I  knew  the  minute  the  bell  tolled  what  it  all 
meant. 

And  the  young  men  that  lived  right  across  the  street,  when  the  bell 
tolled,  they  rushed  right  out;  they  went  through  the  door  and  some 
slid  down  the  window  and  over  they  sprang;  some  went  over  the  fence. 
They  all  ran  to  the  chapel  and  got  their  guns.  There  was  150  guns  there 
to  my  own  knowing;  had  been  there  since  the  riot,  at  the  Baptist 
chapel.    They  all  got  their  guns. 

I  went  down  town,  and  then  all  got  ahead  everywhere  I  went ;  and 
some  of  them  wanted  to  know  who  I  was,  but  I  hid  my  face  as  well  as  I 
could.    I  just  said  "woman  "and  did  not  tell  who  I  was. 

As  I  got  to  town  I  went  to  go  into  Mr.  Chilton's  store  and  every  store 
was  closed  just  that  quick,  for  it  was  early,  about  6  o'clock.  All  the 
other  stores  were  closed.  Chilton's  was  lit  up  by  a  big  chandelier,  and 
as  I  went  over  the  lumber-yard  I  saw  a  dead  man.  I  stumbled  over 
him,  and  I  looked  at  him,  but  I  did  not  know  who  it  was,  and  I  went 
into  Chilton's,  and  as  I  put  my  foot  up  on  the  store  steps,  standing  as 
close,  maybe  a  few  feet,  (everything  was  engaged  in  it  that  day,)  there 
was  Judge  Cabinis,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  husband ;  a  par- 
ticular friend  to  him.  He  was  standing  in  the  center  with  a  gun  with  a 
blue  strap,  in  the  center  of  the  jam;  and  as  I  went  to  go  in  they 
cussed  me  and  threatened  to  hurt  me,  and  "make  it  damned  hot  for 
me,"  and  the  judge  among  the  balance;  but  he  said  he  didn't  know  loe 
afterward.  And  they  all  stood ;  nobody  would  let  me  go  in ;  tbey  all 
stood  there  with  their  guns. 

I  know  there  was  two  dead  men  there,  but  1  did  not  think  it  was  my 
husband  at  the  time. 

I  stood  right  there,  and  as  1  stood  they  said  to  me,  "If  you  don't  go 
away  they  would  make  it  very  damned  hot  for  me;"  and  I  did  not  say 
anything,  and  walked  oft*,  and  walked  right  over  the  dead  man.  He  was 
right  in  my  path  where  I  found  the  body.  He  was  lying  broadside  on 
the  street.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  I  then  stooped  and  tried  to 
see  who  he  was,  and  they  were  cursing  at  me  to  get  out  of  the  town,  to 
get  out. 

Then  I  went  up,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Bates  across  the  street,  my  next^ioor 
neighbor.  I  seed  her  little  girl  come  up  by  us  and  she  said,  "Aunt  Ann^ 
did  you  see  my  uncle  here  ?"  I  said,  "  I  did  not.  I  saw  a  dead  body  on 
the  street;  I  did  not  see  who  he  was."  She  said,  "  What  in  the  world  is 
going  on  down  town  f"  Says  I,  "1  don't  know,  only  killing  people  there." 
She  says,  "Aaron  Bates's  hand  is  shot  all  to  pieces,  and  Dr.  Bangs  is 
killed."  He  was  not  killed,  but  was  shot  in  the  leg;  nobody  killed  but 
my  husband  and  brother. 

I  went  on  over  to  the  house,  and  went  up  stairs  and  back  to  my  room 
and  laid  down  a  widow. 

Alter  1  had  been  home  I  reckon  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  nearly  an 
hour.  Parson  Nelson  came  up — Preacher  Nelson — and  he  called  me.  1  was 


kill  him!"  He  says,  "1  don't  know  anything  about  it."  He 
just  those  words:  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it."  He  says, 
that,  "Have  you  any  men  folks  about  the  place!"  I  says,  *'No." 
ays:  "You  shan't  be  hurt;  don't  be  afraid  of  us;  you  shan't  be 

ever  said  anything  whatever.     He  went  off. 

m's  wife  was  there  at  the  sHme  time  with  three  little  children.  Of 
;e  it  raised  great  excitement. 

ter  a  length  of  time,  Professor  Hillman,  of  the  Institute,  the  young 
s'  school  or  college,  he  brought  the  bodies  to  the  house;  brought  up 
nsband,  him  and  Frank  Martin.  Professor  Hillman  and  Mr.  Nelson 
charge  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  brought  them  to  the  house;  and 
I  they  brought  them,  they  carried  them  in  the  bed-room,  both  of  them, 
put  them  there;  they  seed  to  having  them  laid  out,  and  fixed  up, 
111  that. 

.  Nelson  said  in  my  presence,  I  listened  at  him,  he  said,  "A  braver 
lever  had  died  than  Charley  Caldwell.  He  never  saw  a  man  died 
a  manlier  spirit  in  his  life." 
)  told  me  he  had  brought  him  out  of  the  cellar, 
u  see  when  they  had  shot  Sam,  his  brother,  it  w^as  him  who  was  lying 
)  on  the  street.  They  shot  him  right  through  his  head,  off  of  his 
5,  when  he  was  coming  in  from  the  country,  and  he  fell  on  the  street, 
ras  the  man  1  stumbled  over  twice.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was. 
n  they  shot  him,  they  said  that  they  shot  him  for  fear  he  would  go 
f  town  and  bring  in  other  people  and  raise  a  fuss.  He  found  out, 
>pose,  that  they  had  his  brother  in  the  cellar,  so  he  just  lay  there 
;  he  that  was  never  known  to  shoot  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  life — 
r  knew  how. 

'.Nelson  said  that  Buck  Cabell  carried  him  into  the  cellar;  persuaded 
to  go  out  and  drink ;  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  drink  with  him, 
iiim  and  Buck  Cabell  never  knowed  anything  against  each  other  in 
fe;  never  had  no  hard  words.  My  husband  told  him  no,  he  didn't 
any  Christmas.  He  said,  "  You  must  take  a  drink  with  me,"  and 
^ated  him,  and  said,  "  You  must  take  a  drink."  He  then  took  him 
le  arm  and  told  him  to  drink  for  a  Christmas  treat :  that  he  must 
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III  the  league  that  was  held  here  id  that  town,  that  day  my  hnsband 
was  buried,  they  all  said  that  he  did  not  shoot  him.  They  said  that 
Aaron  Page  was  shot  accidentally ;  that  my  husband  did  not  kill  him. 
All  started  up  from  picking  a  fuss  with  his  nephew. 

As  for  any  other  cause  I  never  knew ;  but  only  they  intended  to  kill 
him  because  for  carrying  the  militia  to  Edwards ;  for  obeying  Governor 
Ames ;  and  that  was  all  they  had  against  him. 

THE  MODOCS  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

At  the  same  time,  when  they  had  the  Moss  Hill  riot,  the  day  of  the 
dinner  in  September,  when  they  came  over  that  day,  they  telegraphed 
for  the  Vicksburgh  "Murdocs"  to  come  out,  and  they  came  out  at  dark, 
and  when  they  did  come,  about  fifty  came  out  to  my  house  that  night ; 
and  they  were  breaking  the  locks  open  on  doors  and  trunks ;  whenever 
they  would  find  it  closed  they  would  break  the  locks.  And  they  taken 
from  the  house  what  guns  they  could  find,  and  plundered  and  robbed 
the  bouse.  The  captain  of  the  Vicksburgh  "Murdocs,''  hisname  is  Tinney . 

Q.  What  day  was  that  f — A.  The  day  of  the  Moss  Hill  riot,  in  Sep- 
tember. 

THREATS  AGAINST  MR.  CALDWELL  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

Q.  When  5  the  Clinton  riot  t — A.  The  4th  day  of  September.  They 
came  out,  and  GDinney  staid  there,  and  at  daybreak  they  commenced  to 
go,  and  he,  among  others,  told  me  to  tell  my  husband  that  the  Clinton 
people  sent  for  him  to  kill  him,  and  he  named  them  who  they  were  to 
kill — all  the  leaders  especially,  and  he  says,  "  Tell  him  when  I  saw 
him'^ — he  was  gone  that  night;  he  fled  to  Jackson  that  evening  with  all 
the  rest — *'we  are  going  to  kill  him  if  it  is  two  years,  or  one  year,  or 
six;  no  difference;  we  are  going  to  kill  him  anyhow.  We  have  orders 
to  kill  him,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it,  because  he  belongs  to  this  repub- 
lican party,  and  sticks  up  for  these  negroes.''  Says  he,  ''  We  are  going 
to  have  the  South  back  in  our  own  charge,  and  no  man  that  sticks  by 
the  republican  party,  and  any  man  that  sticks  by  the  republican  party, 
and  is  a  leader,  he  has  got  to  die.''  He  told  me  that;  and  that  the 
southern  people  are  going  to  have  the  South  back  to  ourselves,  and  no 
damned  northern  people  and  no  republican  party;  and  if  your  husband 
don't  join  us  he  has  got  to  die.  Tell  him  I  said  so."  I  t^ld  him  what  he 
said.  I  did  not  know  Tinney  at  the  time ;  and  when  I  saw  my  husband 
enter  I  told  him,  and  he  knew  him  from  what  I  said,  and  he  saw  him 
afterward  and  told  him  what  I  said.  He  just  said  that  he  said  it  for 
devilment.  They  carried  on  there  until  the  next  morning,  one  crowd 
after  another.  I  had  two  wounded  men.  I  brought  them  off  the  Moss 
Hill  battle-field,  and  these  men  treated  me  very  cruelly,  and  threatened 
to  kill  them,  but  they  did  not  happen  to  kill  them. 

CLINTON  RIOT. 

Next  morning,  before  sun  up,  they  went  to  a  house  where  there  was  an 
old  black  man,  a  feeble  old  man,  named  Bob  Beasly,  and  they  shot  him  all 
to  pieces.  And  they  went  to  Mr.  Willis's  and  took  out  a  man,  named  Gam- 
aliel Brown,  and  shot  him  all  to  pieces.  It  was  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
they  goes  out  to  Sam.  Jackson's,  president  01  the  club,  and  they  shot 
him  all  to  pieces.  He  hadn't  even  time  to  put  on  bis  clothes.  And  they 
went  out  to  Alfred  Hasting;  Alfred  saw  them  coming.  And  this  was 
before  sun  up. 

Q.  This  morning  after  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  and  they  shot  Alfred  Hastings  all  to  pieces,  another  man  named 
Ben.  Jackson,  and  then  they  goes  out  and  shoots  one  or  two  further  up 
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on  the  Madison  road;  I  don't  know  exactly ;  the  name  of  one  was  Lewis 
Eussell.  He  was  shot,  and  Moses  Hill.  They  were  around  that  morn- 
ing killing  people  before  breakfast.  I  saw  a  young  man  from  Vicks- 
bnrgh  that  I  knew,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  all  meant. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Dr.  flardesty's  sou  ;  and  I  asked  him  what  did 
it  mean,  their  killing  black  people  that  day  ?  He  says,  "  You  all  had  a 
big  dinner  yesterday,  and  paraded  around  with  your  drums  and  flags. 
That  .was  impudence  to  the  white  people.  You  have  no  right  to  do  it. 
You  have  got  to  leave  these  damned  negroes;  leave  them  and  come 
on  to  our  side.  You  have  got  to  join  the  democratic  party.  We  are 
going  to  kill  all  the  negroes.  The  negro  men  shall  not  live.''  And  they 
didn't  live;  for  every  man  they  found  they  killed  that  morning,  and  did 
not  allow  any  one  to  escape  them,  so  he  said.  So  he  told  me  all  they 
intended  to  do  about  the  colored  people  for  having  their  dinner  and  pa- 
rading there,  and  having  their  banners;  and  intended  to  kill  the  white 
republicans  the  same.  Didn't  intend  to  leave  any  one  alive  they  could 
catch,  and  they  did  try  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  went  down  on  Monday 
morning  to  kill  the  school-teacher  down  there,  Haffa,  but  he  escaped. 
Jo  Stevens  and  his  son  Albert  Stevens,  I  believe,  was  his  name— 
they  just  murdered  them  right  on  through.  These  people  staid  there  at 
the  store  and  plundered  it,  and  talked  that  they  intended  to  kill  them 
until  they  got  satisfaction  for  three  white  people  that  was  killed  iu  that 
battle  here.  I  can  show  who  was  the  first  white  man  that  started  the 
riot ;  and  I  can  show  you  I  have  got  his  coat  and  pants,  and  I  can  show 
you  how  they  shot  him.  They  blamed  all  on  my  husband ;  and  I  asked 
what  they  killed  Sam  for;  asked  Dr.  Alexander.  They  said  they  killed 
him  because  they  were  afraid  he  would  tell  about  killing  his  brother. 
They  killed  my  husband  for  obeying  Governor  Ames's  orders,  and  th(\v 
cannot  find  anything  he  did.  He  didn't  do  anything  to  be  killed  for. 
Then  they  have  got  his  pistols  there  and  they  won't  give  them  to  me. 
I  have  asked  I  don't  know  how  many  times. 


G.  H.  TAPLEY— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
Gbeen  H.  Tapley  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  n^me  t — Answer.  Green  H.  Tapley. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Here  in  Jackson. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here!— A.  1  was  born  and  raised  here. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  1  will  be  twenty-six  years  old  next  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  barber  by  trade. 

''COME  OUT,  GOVERNOE  AMES  I" 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  shots  being  fired  at  the  execu- 
tive mansion  last  year  f  State  what  you  know. — A.  Some  time  last  fall? 
rthink  along  in  October,  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  large  democratic 
torch-light  meeting,  barbecue,  &c.,  I  saw  a  crowd  come  up  the  street,  I 
was  standing  off  near  the  Clarion  office  corner,  iu  company  with  FieM 
Foster,  I  think.  I  saw  a  wagon  come  up,  and  what  attracted  me,  I  heard 
two  or  three  shots,  and  looked  around  and  saw  a  wagon  coniiug  on 
almost  directly  opposite  the  mansion,  loaded  with  eight  or  ten  iDeii» 
probably.    1  saw  three  or  four  shots  fired  at  the  mansion  over  into  the 
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grounds,  and  they  said  "  Come  out,  Governor  Ames,  you  God  damn 
son  of  a  bitch  I"  The  wagon  was  right. in  the  street. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  wagon  t — A.  I  looked,  but  they  were 
all  strangers  except  one ;  he  was  sitting  beside  the  driver^  1  think  it 
was  Clarence  Merritt,  of  Jackson,  the  only  one  I  knew. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  the  election-time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  seemed  to  you  unusual  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
pretty  warm  canvass. 

Q.  State  what  happened. — A.  What  I  hadn't  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing ;  I  was  down  at  Clinton  the  time  they  had  that  riot  there  at  the 
public  meeting  the  4th  of  September,  something  I  had  never  seen 
before.  They  had  a  large  public  meeting  there,  and  some  whites 
came  and  started  a  disturbance,  and  several  men  were  killed  there.  I 
suspicioned  there  was  going  to  be  some  trouble  about  an  hour  before 
the  meeting  assembled.  I  was  up  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  and  the  ground 
where  they  had  the  speaking  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town.  I  was  up  and  down  about  an  hour  before  the  crowd  got  to  the 
ground,  and  while  assembling  they  had  a  large  procession  parading 
through  Clinton.  Most  of  the  crowd  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
seen  the  clubs  that  were  coming  in  there.  I  was  in  the  street  when  they 
passed  through.  1  noticed  then  that  every  store  in  Clinton  was  closed 
up.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Raymond  Gazette  in  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee of  democrats  to  be  at  all  these  public  meetings.  I  saw  a  good 
many  strange  white  men  round  Clinton.  I  knew  a  good  many  of  the 
citizens,  and  inquired  who  they  were,  and  they  informed  me  they  were 
some  people  from  Kaymond.  Five  or  six  of  them  were  from  Raymond, 
and  I  judged  from  that  that  this  was  a  portion  of  this  committee  recom- 
mended by  the  Raymond  Gazette.  I  saw  all  of  them  get  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  alter  I  came  to  the  ground  I  saw  them  occasionally  until 
just  a  few  moments  before  the  firing  commenced.  I  was  a  little  piece 
from  the  stand  just  before  the  firing  commenced,  and  I  heard  the  dis- 
turbance that  had  started  up.  Where  the  main  crowd  was  was  up  a 
little  ravine  30  or  40  yards.  The  ravine  ran  east  and  west,  and  in  that 
ravine  was  some  willow  bushes — a  little  marsh.  I  was  going  up  the 
ravine,  and  I  saw  there  a  crowd  of  some  seven  or  eight  or  ten  white 
men  standing  there,  and  one  white  man — they  were  talking  there,  and 
they  i^id  there  was  some  disturbance  and  they  were  bringing  him  away. 

SHOT  A  MAN  THE  FIKST  SHOT. 

Senator  Caldwell  came  there  and  commenced  talking  with  these  men, 
and  told  them  he  didn't  want  to  see  a  disturbance,  and  hoped  they  would 
have  no  fuss,  but  have  peace  and  quietude  there.  The  parties  were  all 
pleasant  to  him,  and  gave  him  every  assurance  that  they  would  have 
no  difficulty,  and  invited  him  down  with  them,  and  one  of  them  put 
his  band  on  his  shoulder.  The  man  that  was  in  the  disturbance  came 
raging  out  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  the  crowd  of  colored  men 
rushed  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  when  the  man  got  loose 
be  shot  a  fellow,  shot  a  man  the  first  shot  he  fired,  and  from  that  the 
firing  commenced,  and  that  broke  the  meeting  totally  up.  The  colored 
people  there  were  not  scarcely  any  of  them  armed,  and  just  all  fled  lor 
their  lives. 

AEMS  BY  THE  BOX. 

Q.  How  was  the  canvass  in  Jackson ;  was  there  anything  there  ! — A. 
Tbe  canvass  was  pretty  warm  here.  I  taken  a  little  part  in  the  canvass 
myself,  and  always  have  since  1868,  and  I  never  experienced  such  a 
warm  time  in  my  life  anywhere.     Up  in  town  here,  1  think,  from  that 
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Clinton  riot,  they  Lad  arms  come  here  by  the  box — those  improved 
arms,  Winchester  and  Whitney's  rifles.  1  saw,  I  suppose,  two  or  three 
hundred,  were  being  distributed  about.  They  would  come  up  here  to 
the  stores  in  town,  where  the  guns  were  carried,  and  they  would  carry 
them  home  all  during  the  canvass.  Pretty  nearly  one  box  would  come 
during  a  week,  and  three  boxes  sometimes.  I  saw  them,  some  of  them, 
on  the  streets  carrying  them  home. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  to  whom  these  arms  came — the  persons  who 
had  them ! — A.  They  were  the  citizens  here  generally  in  the  town. 
Among  the  names  I  saw  was  Judge  Johnston  ;  he  was  one  I  recollect  of. 
I  could  probably  recall  a  good  many  others  that  I  saw,  but  I  didn't 
inquire  much  about  it;  I  inquired  what  they  were  for.  1  knew  they 
never  intended  those  kind  of  arms  to  hunt  with.  I  learned  that  there 
was  one  lot  came  to  arm  a  company  of  citizens  called  the  Eichardson 
Scouts.  I  learned  they  were  ordered  here  by  Colonel  Richardson,  who 
had  command  of  these  men  who  had  these  arms,  I  think;  making  the 
expression  they  intended  to  carry  this  election  peaceably  if  they  could, 
forcibly  if  they  must.  That  they  were  "  tired  of  this  ignorant  nigger 
government — and  radical  thieving,  carpet-bag,  scallawag  government," 
and  such  words  like  that — ^'  didn't  intend  to  stand  it  any  longer,  stood 
it  to  the  bitter  end.'' 

Q.  Do  you  kpow  anything  else  that  occurred  here  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
know  I  was  getting  messages  myself  daily  that  my  life  was  threatened. 
I  was  pretty  prominent  with  my  club  and  done  a  good  deal  of  canvass- 
ing in  the  country. 

Q.  What  canvassing  did  you  do,  and  what  messages  did  you  get?— A. 
I  got  messages  that  my  friends  told  me  they  heard  expressions  made  by 
democrats  and  white  men  on  the  streets  at  difi'erent  places,  that  they 
intended  to  get  me  before  the  canvass  was  over;  and  my  friends  always 
advised  me  to  leave  here.  I  didn't  do  it.  I  was  raised  here,  and  I  knew 
that  they  could  not  have  anything  against  me  excepting  my  politics, 
and  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  remain  here  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
There  was  so  many  rumors  that  came  to  me  that  I  got  right  smartly 
intimidated  myself. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Who,  by  name,  personally  threatened  you  in  Jackson  during  the 
last  canvass  ! — A.  1  could  not  name  any  one  myself.  I  say  messages 
came  to  me.  • 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  hurt  you  here  during  the  last  canvass  f — A.  >^o, 
sir;  nobody  ever  hurt  me.  I  didn't  fear  anybody,  but  from  these  mes- 
sages I  got  here  I  got  a  little  frightened  and  was  not  prepared  to  pro- 
tect myself  and  staid  away  from  home,  there  being  so  many  rumors, 
about  three  or  four  nights  directly  after  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anybody  to  threaten  you  personally  during  the  last 
canvass  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  in  the  canvass  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  is  your  barber-shop  ! — A.  I  do  not  barber  now ;  have  not 
for  two  years.    1  was  keeping  the  jail  here  then. 

Q.  What  was  your  office  f — A.  I  was  State  jailer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  State  jailer  ! — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time! — A.  Dp  to  the  17th  of  last  January. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor  of  Jackson  in  1875  ? — A.  John  McGill. 

Q.  Who  elected  him  f — A.  The  republicans. 

Q.  He  was  the  republican  mayor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  republican  can- 
didate. 

Q.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  now! — A.  John  McGill. 
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Q.  He  was  the  mayor  elected  by  tbe  republicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  police  of  the  city  appointed ! — A.  They  were 
ippointed  by  the  police  committee. 

Q.  Who  were  the  police  committee? — A.  Members  of  the  board  ot 
aldermen  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  compose  the  board  of  aldermen  ?— A.  Six. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans  t — A.  I  believe  they  were 
mixed ;  some  were  democrats  on  the  board,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  had  the  majority  f — A.  Tbe  republicans. 

Q.  They  had  the  appointment  of  the  police,  who  were  responsible  to 
the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there  in  the  town  in  1875  T — A.  In  1875 
the  number  averaged  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  regular 
force  numbered,  I  think,  six. 

Q.  The  business  of  these  policemen  was  to  patrol  the  town  at  night 
and  go  about  keeping  peace ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  when  you  saw  this  wagon  on  the  street  passing 
the  governor's  mansion  f — A.  I  presume  I  was  about  a  square  and  a 
little  over.  I  was  east  of  the  Clarion  office,  standing  near  the  cross- 
walk that  crossed  over  the  road  at  the  Clarion  office.  That  is  just  a 
square  from  the  mansion. 

Q.  You  mean  the  State  mansion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  wagon  with  the  men  in  it! — A.  At  the  time  1  saw 
it,  it  was  coming  right  up  Capitol  street,  and  was  almost  directly  op- 
[>osite  the  mansion  when  1  first  observed  it. 

Q.  That  was,  then,  it  took  you  one  square  to  carry  you  to  the  man- 
sion ;  then  you  had  the  distance  of  half  the  grounds  in  which  the  man- 
sion stands.  You  were  a  square  farther  from  the  wagon  I — A.  Yes;  at 
least  a  square,  I  think. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  night  was  it,  or  was  it  in  the  day  t — A.  It  was 
in  the  day,  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  the  time;  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  that  day. 

Q.  Was  it  broad  daylight  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  wagon  came  in,  did  you  see  the  pistols  fired  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  saw  the  men  when  they  fired  them. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  wagon? — A.  Probably  eight  or 
ten  men.  The  wagon  was  loaded ;  they  had  the  ordinary  seats,  and 
they  were  mounted  on  the  driver's  seat. 

Q.  It  was  drawn  by  what? — A.  Mules. 

Q.  From  eight  to  ten  men,  armed.  What  kind  of  people  were  they — 
rough  people! — A.  They  looked  pretty  rough;  that  is,  they  seemed 
pretty  boisterous. 

"  HOLLERING "  AMES,  COME  OUT  OF  THERE ! 

Q.  Could  you  hear  what  these  men  said  at  the  distance  of  a  square  ? — 
A..  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  them  very  distinctly  cursing.  I  heard  them  until 
they  got  up  to  where  I  was.  I  won't  say  directly  cursing  when  they 
were  right  at  the  mansion,  but  they  hollered  out  from  the  mansion  up 
to  where  I  was,  hollering,  "Ames,  come  out  of  there,  you  damn  radical 
son  of  a  bitch !" 

Q.  Did  they  keep  up  the  hollering,  after  they  passed  the  mansion, 
until  they  got  up  to  you  f — A.  Yes,  until  they  came  to  the  side  street, 
when  they  turned  out  of  the  side  street. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  any  more  after  that  ? — A.  Not  that  I  seen ;  they  went 
right  on  through  to  where  their  dinner  was. 

Q.  What  did  they  fire — what  weapons  ? — A.  Pistols,  I  am  pretty  well 
satisfied. 
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Q.  You  stated  that  you  knew  oue  person  that  was  in  that  wagon?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Mr.  Clarence  Merritt. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  his  age.  I  think,  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.    A  young  man,  raised  here. 

Q.  Does  he  live  here  now  ! — A.  I  don't  know ;  he  is  a  printer,  and  is 
sometimes  away.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  here  now ;  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  some  time. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  as  one  of  the  guards  at  the  governor'a 
mansion  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  was  not. 

Q,  How  many  people  were  at  the  Clinton  meeting — ^how  many  colored 
people  assembled  there! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  judge  there  must  have  beea 
a  total  of  1,200  or  1,500;  a  large  meetiug. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  body  of  whites — these  bodies  of  young 
men  that  you  speak  of! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  good  many  whites 
round  there,  but  nothing  of  a  crowd,  that  I  seen,  together.  I  think 
there  was  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  together  at  once — you  say  all  came  in  one 
wagon  ! — A.  i  saw  a  wagon  come  to  town  with  white  men  from  Ray- 
moud ;  I  think  twelve  or  thirteen  in  that  wagon.  Judge  Cabiness  was 
one  in  the  wagon  that  I  knew. 

Q.  Is  he  from  Jackson  ! — A.  From  Clinton,  he  is. 

Q.  W^ere  these  men  in  that  wagon  the  ones  you  afterward  saw  cre- 
ating the  disturbance  ! — A.  No,  not  the  same  men ;  because  these  men 
were  chiefly  strangers  to  me  in  the  wagon,  not  the  same  ones.  % 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  person  with  Judge  Cabiness  was 
afterward  engaged  in  the  riot ! — A.  1  cannot  say  that,  because  I  didn't 
know  the  men. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  whom  you  say  his  friends  brought  out  of  the 
meeting! — A.  I  didn't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him — never  saw  him  before! — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  unusual  in  his  appearance! — A.  He  seemed 
to  be  much  excited  at  the  time  I  saw  him ;  he  had  a  pistol,  and  was 
raging. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  him  were  you! — A.  I  was  as  far  as  fiwm  here 
to  the  ticket-oflBoe  down  at  the  depot. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  any  nearer  than  that  to  them  that  day  ! — A.  I  was 
nearer  them  at  the  time  I  saw  this  disturbance,  and  went  up  thereat 
the  time  he  got  out  that  pistol  and  fired. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  he  was  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  intoxicated  or  sober  ! — A.  I  judge  from  the  way  he  acted. 
I  did  not  think  he  was  intoxicated  ;  he  seemed  to  be  excited  somewhat. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor! — A.  I  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  excitement,  or  whether  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  5  he  was  pretty  boisterous — from  the  language  he  used,  and 
his  manner,  I  really  did  not  consider  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  Did  these  men  seem  to  be  desirous  to  get  him  off  and  keep  hio 
quiet ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MARION  GEAY  SHOT. 

Q.  What  did  Caldwell  and  others  go  to  him  for  ! — A.  Mr.  Caldwell 
went  to  them  to  talk  with  them  and  try  to  qualify  him,  but  he  would 
not  be  qualifled.  They  invited  him  to  go  with  them  ;  he  was  trying  t<^ 
quiet  it  down.  They  invited  Mr.  Caldwell  to  come  along,  and*  one  of 
the  men  put  his  hand  on  Caldwell's  shoulder,  and  this  man  soon  1^^ 
loose  with  his  pistol. 
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Q.  Wliom  did  he  shoot  f — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Marion  Gray,  I 
think. 

Q.  Where  was  hef — A.  Close  to  them. 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  whom  he  had  met  before  T — A.  No,  sir ;  that  man 
was  coming  in  from  another  direction  ;  he  hadn't  met  him  at  all. 

Q.  He  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  t — A.  1  staid  there  until  the  crowd 
was  firing  miscellaneously,  and  I  got  up  and  left.  I  didn't  stay  in  that 
spot,  but  moved  off  out  of  danger  and  until  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  see  who  were  concerned  in  that 
fight,  not  the  people  you  have  described  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  ;  there 
was  so  much  firing,  so  tremendous,  and  so  much  smoke  I  could  not  see, 
could  hardly  distinguish  whites  and  colored. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  ree  that  were  hurtt — A.  I  saw  one  man 
that  was  killed,  and  I  saw  a  little  boy  that  was  shot.  I  think  I  saw 
I  wo  others  that  were  wounded. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  white  persons  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  white  persons  that  were  hurt  at  all  t — A.  No, 
sir :  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  that  were  wounded.  I  don't  think  any 
of  them  were  hurt  right  on  the  spot  where  the  shooting  commenced. 


DENNIS  McCOY— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
Dennis  McCoy  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  I  live  in  Jackson  at  present 
Q.  Were  you  at  the  Clinton  riot  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CAPTAIN  FISHER   THREATENED  BY  SFVLEY." 

Q.  You  can  go  on  and  tell  us  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. — A.  I 
was  there  last  year,  and  heard  the  speaking,  I  belive  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
it  went  off  very  quiet.  I  was  very  close  to  him  when  he  made  his 
speech.  Everybody  appeared  to  be  peaceable,  and  it  went  off  peaceably 
so  far  as  his  speech.  I  he^rd  them  call  for  a  gentleman  named  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  when  they  hallooed  "  Fisher !''  the  colored  people  there 
called  " Fisher P  "Fisher!"  At  that  time  when  they  hoUooed  for  him, 
he  spoke  and  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  so  many  there^  and  to  meet  his 
friend  Mr.  Johnston.  At  that,  a  young  man  named  Martin  Sivley,  who 
was  in  front  of  the  stand,  said,  "  Yes,  God  damn  you,  you  have  been 
with  this  party  a  long  time,  and  God  damn  you,  I  will  kill  you."  A 
colored  man  said  "You  listen  to  Judge  Johnston  and  nobody  didn't  say 
anything,  but  kept  quiet."  He  said,  "  Damn  you,  I  will  kill  you;"  and 
he  and  Mr.  Neil  took  hold  of  him  and  they  went  on  down  the  hill. 
There  was  some  movement  made  down  that  way,  and  some  of  them 
said  they  didn't  want  to  have  a  fuss;  they  started  ahead  and  went  down 
to  the  bottom.  I  had  just  got  acquainted  with  Charles  Caldwell;  he 
got  out  of  the  stand  and  went  down  to  quiet  the  fuss  apparently.  He 
says,  "  Mr.  Sivley,  we  are  just  now  about  to  open  an  institute  here,  and 
we  would  not  have  anything  to  happen  for  anything."  Mr.  Sivley  said, 
"Damn  you,  I  will  fix.  you  too,"  and  Mr.  Caldwell  said,  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  pistol,"  and  when  he  got  loose  from  them,  he  turned  and 
shot  at  the  colored  people. 
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SrVXEY  THE  FIRST  TO   SHOOT. 

Q.  Who  shotf — A.  Mr.  Sivley  was  the  first  to  shoot  and  Neil  was  tbe 
next.  Mr.  Sivley  was  the  first  one  that  fired  and  from  that  they  cou- 
tinned  firing  one  right  after  the  other  until  there  was  just  a  regular  en- 
gagement, tiring  one  way  and  the  other.  I  staid  there  until  seven  fires, 
and  theu  left  and  went  up  on  the  hill,  and  stood  and  looked  at  it  awbik 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  fired  the  first  shot  ? — A.  Mr.  Martin  Sivley  and 
Mr.  Neil  the  next. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  shot ! — A.  Mr.  Sivley. 

Q.  He  shot  first  5  who  was  hit  f — A.  There  was  a  colored  man  hit  first, 
and  at  the  third  fire  Mr.  Sivley  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  Sively  shot  before  Neil  shot  t — A.  I  reckon  about 
the  space  of  a  minute,  or  not  that  long ;  right  after  it  I  suppose,  say  the 
space  of  a  minute. 

Q.  How  many  dead  men  did  you  see  there  and  how  many  wounded!— 
A.  I  never  seed  but  three  dead  men ;  I  never  seed  but  the  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  t — A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  one. 
1  didn't  know  the  colored  man's  name,  but  I  knowed  Mr.  Sivley. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — A.  In  Hinds  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  Clinton  ? — A.  About  five  miles,  in  the  fifth  district 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  see  that  were  wounded t — ^A.  I  never 
seed  only  one  wounded. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  killed  ? — A.  1  never  seed  but  one  killed. 
Mr.  Chilton  was  killed  near  his  own  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  scene  of  the  disorder  t — ^A.  As  far  as  from 
here — a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Had  he  been  at  the  meeting  at  all?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
had  or  not. 

Q.  He  was  killed  in  his  yard  ? — A  He  was  killed ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  any  affray  at  Clinton  at  that  time?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

EVERYBODY  COMING,  ARMED  WITH  GUNS. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  the  next  day  ? — A.  I  went  home  that  evening- 
started  home,  but  before  1  got  there  I  met I  wanted  to  go  back 

to  Clinton  to  get  my  mule.  I  hitched  my  wagon  there — I  met  a  man 
named  Fletcher,  who  lived  close  by,  and  I  asked  to  go  back  and  get  my 
mule.  He  said,  "  It  is  best  not  to  go  back."  I  said  that  was  very  hard. 
I  was  on  one  of  my  mules  at  the  time,  and  I  went  on  then,  and  came 
out  iu  the  fifteenth  section  and  came  home,  and  when  I  started  home  I 
met  the  whole  neighborhood  of  men  there;  everybody,  all  comings 
armed  with  guns;  and  as  I  came  along  Mr.  Fletcher  passed  by,  weut 
home  and  got  his  gun.    The  whole  neighborhood  was  there. 

Q.  All  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  coming  back  with  their  guns,  ami 
I  dodged  round  then  and  went  through  the  woods.  But  when  I  got 
about  a  half  a  mile  from  home  I  met  some  men  from  Lexington. 

THEY  HAD  DEAD-LIST  MADE  OUT. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  but  two  of  them.  Twenty  mi^^* 
from  Lexington  to  Clinton,  I  went  then  to  Bill  Walker's,  one  of  the  col- 
ored men.  I  dodged  round  and  had  to  leave  my  mule  to  get  out  of  tbe 
w.iy ;  1  tied  him  out  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  and  got  it? 
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early  od  Sunday.  About  8  o'clock,  I  saw  I  don't  know  how  many  people 
all  around  from  every  part,  it  seemed.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 
at  the  fight  or  not.  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  one  side  or 
the  other.  They  had  a  great  long  dead  list,  one  of  them  had,  who  they 
was  going  to  kill — Walker,  Charlie  Caldwell,  and  Charles  Wilbum,  and 
Bob  Sheik.    They  had  a  dead-list  made  out. 

Q.  Who  had  that  list  ? — A.  These  white  men.  They  asked  me  if  I 
knew  of  any  company,  and  I  said  "  I  did  not."  One  of  them  said  "  God 
damn  you,  from  the  looks  of  your  eyes  you  do ;"  but  Captain  Hicks 
spoke  up  and  says  ^^  I  know  that  man,  he  don't  know ;"  says  one  of  them, 
*'  I  am  going  to  take  500  of  you  to  pay  for  Sivley's  death,  and  Chilton's 
and  for  Thompson's."  Thompson  got  killed  there  down  towards  the 
Edwards  track.  That  was  what  they  told  me.  I  told  them  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  in  no  shape,  form,  or  fashion.  He  says  '*  you  can't 
leave  here  to-day."  They  just  kept  coming  forward  all  the  daylong 
like  men  was  mustering,  each  with  their  guns,  some  with  sixteen 
shooters,  and  some  with  double  barrels,  and  some  I  saw  with  pistols 
hanging  around  them  that  long ;  all  white  men ;  the  whole  crowd 
of  them,  and  there  was  all  of  100  or  150  there,  I  reckon.  An  hour  aud 
a  half  after  they  had  first  started,  they  came  on  the  train  from  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  in  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  they  was  there. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Vicksburgh  company  get  off  the  train  t — A.  They 
got  off  at  the  depot. 

Q.  At  Clinton  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


E.  BARKSDALE— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1S76. 
Ethelbebt  Babksdale  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  State  your  occupation,  where  you  reside,  and  how  long  you 
have  resided  there. — Answer.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  journalist.  I 
have  resided  in  this  State  since  my  youth.  I  have  resided  in  Jackson 
twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Of  what  journal  have  you  the  control! — A.  Of  the  Clarion  news- 
paper. 

Q.  Published  at  the  capital  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  control  of  that  paper! — A.  I  have 
been  chief  editor  of  that  paper  since  February,  1867. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  State  during  all  the  time  of  Governor  Ames's 
administration! — A.  1  was. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Governor  Ames  ! — A.  I  knew  him  offi- 
cially. 

Q.  In  his  official  character  had  you  any  interviews  with  him  at  diffi»r- 
eut  times! — A.  I  had  not.  1  did  not  have  his  personal  acquaintauce, 
though  I  was  cognizant  of  his  official  acts. 

Q  Were  .you  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  official  acts 
and  his  administration  during  the  time  that  he  was  governor  and  held 
office  in  your  State  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  Governor  Ames,  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
Tnittee,  that  the  democrats  made  a  proposition  to  him  that  if  he  would 
Oo-operate  with  them  they  would  support  him  for  United  States  Senator. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  he  say  that,  exactly  ! 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  political  condition  of  things  in  1868, 
at  the  time  the  first  constitution  under  reconstraction  was  sobmitted  to 
be  voted  upon  I — A.  I  was. 

THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 

1868. 

Q.  State,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  result  of  that  vote,  and  the  reasons 
why  tiie  constitution  was  rejected. — A.  That  being  a  question  relating 
to  an  important  historical  event  of  this  State,  I  will  give  a  full  answer. 
I  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
constitution  of  1868  when  first  submitted  to  the  people  of  MississippL 

While  there  was  opposition  by  one  portion  of  the  former  governing 
class  to  negro  suffrage,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
negroes  were  fitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  there  was  another 
class  who  held  that  the  ballot  was  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
negro  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  results  of  the 
war.  They  saw,  too,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  Congress  to  invest 
the  negro  with  the  ballot,  and  they  believed  that  it  was  the  best  for  all 
classes  not  to  attempt  a  futile  resistance  to  what  seemed  inevitable,  but 
to  make  an  earnest  and  lair  trial  of  the  experiment  Connected  with  a 
public  journal  of  large  circulation,  and  at  that  time  the  official  journal 
of  the  State,  I  advocated  this  policy,  and  defined  myself,  and  those  act- 
ing with  me,  as  conservative  reconstructionists. 

If  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes,  and  to  such  changes  in  onr 
fundamental  law  as  this  measure  demanded,  including  a  suitable  provis- 
ion to  insure  the  education  of  the  negroes,  the  constitution  would  have 
been  adopted  when  first  presented.  The  most  powerful  influence  brought 
to  bear  against  it  was  the  influence  of  the  class  which  was  willing  to 
concede  negro  sufirage ;  and  this  influence  would  have  been  silenced 
altogether,  if  not  made  active  in  support  of  the  constitution,  but  for 
other  features  in  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  for  all  parties  and  for  the  State  that  the  conven- 
tion seemed  to  regard  its  mission  as  limited  to  the  narrow  scheme  of 
fitting  the  State  to  the  exigencies  of  private  ambition.  They  so  appor- 
tioned the  representation  in  the  senate  and  house  that  negro  constitu- 
encies, combined  with  the  decrease  of  the  white  vote  by  disfranchise- 
ment, gave  complete  ascendency  to  them. 

!No  people  could  be  expected  to  vote  their  own  disfranchisement,  par- 
ticularly a  people  who  had  hitherto  been  free ;  and,  besides,  our  State 
was  prostrate.  Its  sources  of  revenue  seemed  to  be  dried  up,  State  and 
individual  bankruptcy  was  upon  us,  and  at  a  time  when  we  most  needed 
integrity,  sagacity,  and  intelligence  in  the  governing  class,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  aneda- 
cated  class,  who  were  incapable  of  conducting  it.  Industry,  property, 
and  enterprise  took  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  government  in  which  the 
power  to  lay  burdens  on  these  elements  of  prosperity  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  did  not  share  these  burdens,  and  had  not  the  sagacity  to 
estimate  their  efiect.  Such  a  result  we  felt  would  breed  general  discon- 
tent, and  to  this  discontent  would  be  added  the  hostility  of  a  large 
class  of  men,  able  and  influential,  who  were  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
burdens  to  be  thus  imposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  shorn  of  their 
political  rights.  Those  who  felt  the  want  of  settled  government  and 
repose,  after  being  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  civil  war,  and  after  the 
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scarcely  less  distractiDg  political  agitations  which  followed,  were  unwill- 
ing to  see  the  germs  of  discontent  and  future  violent  agitation  planted 
in  the  constitution,  and  determined  to  avert  what  was  viewed  as  a  great 
calamity.  !No  mere  political  antipathies  could  have  united  so  much 
opposition  to  any  measure,  and  no  ordinary  cause  could  have  aroused 
so  much  energy  and  activity  as  was  displayed  in  the  canvass  of  1868. 
The  negroes  heard  men  in  whom  they  placed  confidence,  in  spite  of 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  excluded  from  office  and  the  polls,  men 
who  were  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  race, 
warning  them  against  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  which  exhibited 
them  to  the  world  as  employing  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  ballot 
just  conferred  on  them  to  deprive  others  of  that  privilege. 

A  great  boon  had  been  conferred  upon  them  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  essential  to  their  protection  of  their  rights.  This  boon  was  in  the 
very  first  use  they  made  of  it  converted  from  a  shield  to  protect  into  a 
sword  to  wound.  Was  it  wise  in  the  colored  race  to  evince  this  pro- 
scriptive  spirit,  and  thus  admonish  the  whites  that  the  negro  desired  not 
only  equality  but  ascendency  f  They  were  by  this  unwise  measure  alien- 
ating Irom  the  government  which  they  were  erecting  a  class  of  men  with- 
out whose  influence  and  support  no  stable  government  could  exist  here. 
The  warnings  produced  a  protbund  sensation  among  the  negroes,  and 
when  coupled  with  assurances  that  their  own  rights  were  not  in  danger, 
Dever  failed  to  elicit  from  them  emi)hatic  condemnation  of  that  feature 
of  the  constitution  which  imposed  permanent  dislrauchisement  upon  the 
whites. 

The  feature  in  the  constitution  which  forced  the  whites  to  mingle  with 
the  negroes  in  the  common  schools,  or  take  the  alternative  of  paying  the 
heavy  tax,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  their  children,  while  it 
excited  the  opposition  of  the  whites  did  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
negroes,  and  it  therefore  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  constitution. 
The  negroes  were  earnestly  inclined  to  educate  their  children.  They 
had  not  the  means  to  provide  education,  and  knew  that  the  money 
for  that  purpose  must  be  drawn  from  the  whites.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  to  compel  the  whites  to  educate  the  colored  children,  without 
rendering  the  burden  insulting  as  well  as  onerous. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Constitution  which  tended  to  increase 
the  antipathy  to  it.  One  of  these  features  was  peculiarly  offensive. 
The  provision  which  compelled  suitors  in  courts,  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  guardians,  to  publish  all  legal  advertisements  in  certain  news- 
papers, to  be  designated  by  the  legislature,  and  thus  support  by  a  com- 
Xiulsory  tribute,  a  partisan  press,  tended,  in  connection  with  other  pro- 
scriptive  features,  to  give  to  the  Government  the  character  of  a  nar- 
row, selfish,  and  proscriptive  party  machinery. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  negroes  would  have  fa- 
vored the  proscription  of  the  whites  at  that  time,  but  those  who  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  appeals  to  them  to  vote  against  the  constitution  were  told 
by  men,  who  had  recently  come  into  the  State  to  take  part  in  politics, 
that  Congress  insisted  upon  it,  and  that  not  to  vote  for  the  constitution 
with  its  proscriptive  teatures  would  be  a  crime  which  would  imperil  their 
own  newly-acquired  privileges. 

The  constitution  which  we  rejected  went  far  beyond  the  congressional 
plan  in  its  disfranchising  features.  It  was  not  peace;  it  was  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  It  was  proscriptive,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment  as  to  secure  and  perpetuate  political  power  to  the  per- 
sons who  devised  and  engineered  it  through  in  the  convention. 

The  best  portion  of  the  whites  in  the  State  have  always  desired  to  do 
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justice  to  the  negA,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  grave  responsibilities  with 
which  he  was  suddenly  invested.  The  white  people  of  Mississippi  are 
more  concerned,  if  it  be  possible  to  f'fiect  it,  to  make  intelligent  and 
thrifty  citizens  of  the  negroes,  than  any  other  people  in  the  DDlted 
States  possibly  can  be.  The  interests  of  the  two  races,  who  are  per- 
manently tooccupy  the  same  soil  and  live  under  the  same  iustitntioos 
are  inseparably  connected. 

In  proof  that  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  causes  which  operated  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  it 
was  subsequently  resubmitted  to  the  people,  with  the  opportunity  of 
voting  separately  upon  the  objectionable  clauses,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  large  majority. 

The  recital  of  the  proceedings  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were  not 
stated  that  after  the  rejection  of  the  disfranchising  cx)n8titutioD  by  a 
fair  vote,  in  which  all  the  whites  and  very  many  negroes,  to  their 
credit,  participated,  the  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing it  charged  that  the  result  was  due  to  fraud  and  intimidation, 
and  went  before  a  congressional  committee  of  investigation,  and  made 
oath  to  that  effect,  pretending  to  give  facts  and  details  in  Support  of 
their  statements,  which  were  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  They 
appealed  to  Congress  and  the  President  to  set  aside  the  popular  ver- 
dict, and  force  the  constitution  upon  an  unwilling  x)eople.  Their  state- 
ments were  not  credited;  the  justice  of  the  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion were  recognized  by  the  national  authorities,  and  it  was  resubmit- 
ted to  the  people  with  opportunity  to  reject  the  objectionable  clauses, 
which  they  did,  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

WHAT  GOVEENOR  AMES  STATED  ABOUT  DEMOCRATIC  OFFERS  OF  PRE- 
FERMENT. 

Q.  I  will  state  from  Governor  Ames's  testimony  what  he  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  offers  he  understood  to  have  been  made  to  him.  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  that,  and  ask  you  to  state  what  you  know  in  relereoce 
to  it : 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  in  1869  the  democracy  of  that  State  sent  to  this  city  aod  got 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  President,  Judge  Dent,  and  took  him  there  and  ran  him  as* 
candidate  for  governor  against  Mr.  Alcorn.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  that  party— 
and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  I  imagine  I  have  been  approached  from  time  to  time 
by  the  opposition  with  most  flattering  offers  held  forth  that,  should  I  change  my  coftt 
and  become  a  tool  of  others,  I  might  receive  any  honor  that  I  might  deiuand.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  the  case  with  Judge  Dent ;  and  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  qnes- 
tion  of  carpet-bagism  or  brevity  of  residence  has  not  played  a  very  important  part. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  the  names  of  any  leading  members  of  the  opposition  who  have 
made  this  proposition  to  you  f — A.  Not  unless  it  is  essentiaUy  necessary. 

Q.  Yon  l>avu  stated  the  faot,  and  1  merely  ask  you  to  give  von  an  opportunity  to 
state  them  if  you  choose.— A.  I  say,  with  reference  to  that,  that  any  proposition  of 
that  kind  would  not  be  made  in  writing,  but  in  a  way  that  the  person  whoso  name  I 
might  give  might  evade  it,  or  give  another  interpretation  of  it.  But,  as  I  stated  origin* 
ally,  I  imagine  I  have  been  approached,  and  I  have  no  question,  in  my  own  mind,  on 
that  point. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  name  of  any  person  of  the  opposition  party  to  yon  in  politics  in 
Missisbippi,  who  made  such  offers  to  you  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think  I  can, 
bnt  I  prefer  not  to  do  so  unless  the  committee  require  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names  or  the  names  of  any  one  or  more? — A.  The  eveDta  re- 
ferred to  occurred  a  number  of  years  since.  I  think  I  would  be  able  to  name  the  per- 
sons, or  certainly  ascertain  their  names  without  any  difficulty. 

Q.  From  whom  would  you  ascertain  them  T — A.  The  charge  was  publicly  made  in  » 
republican  paper,  called  the  "  Leader,^'  in  1870  or  1871,  and  I  think  never  denied  by 
the  opposition  press. 

Q.  Were  the  parties'  names  who  made  yon  the  offer  in  that  paper? — A.  I  do  not  le- 
member. 

NO  OFFER  OF  PEEFEEMENT  MADE  TO  GOVEENOE  AMES  BY  DEMOCRATS. 

A.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  charge  having  been  made  that 
propositions  were  submitted  b£jb^  party  opposed  to  Governor  AiB^ 
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that,  if  he  would  co-operate  with  them,  they  would  confer  office  upon 
Liin — I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  that  charge  having  beeu  in  the 
Leader.  It  was  emphatically  denied  by  the  paper  which  I  edit — the 
Clarion — and  proof  was  called  lor.  The  reply  was  made  that  it  eman- 
ated from  democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  upon  whom  devolved 
th€  election  of  United  States  Senator.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  every 
member  of  that  body  who  were  democrats,  and  received  an  emphatic 
denial  in  reply,  that  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  or  thought  of; 
fThese  letteis  1  published  at  the  time — these  denials. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

Q.  Have  you  stated  fully  your  answer? — A.  That  is  the  answer ;  that 
it  was  denied,  and  proved  to  be  false.    No  such  offer  was  made. 

Q.  Having  intimated  the  general  effect — the  force  of  the  proposition 
njade  to  Governor  Ames,  as  he  stated — do  you  believe  there  was  any 
trath  whatever  in  his  statement  that  he  was  so  approached  t — A.  I 
know  there  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  interrogated  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  were  charged  with  it,  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
did  not  make  any  such  proposition.  They  did  so  in  writing,  and  their 
letters  were  published. 

HOW  GOVERNOR  ALCORN  WAS  ELECTED. 

Q.  How  was  the  radical  party  inaugurated  in  Mississippi ;  how  was 
Alcorn's  election  brought  about! — A.  Governor  Alcorn  was  the  candi* 
date  of  the  republican  party,  and  his  election  was  accomplished  to  a 
great  extei^t,  as  I  supijosed,  and  as  was  then  charged,  and  I  do  not  think 
contradicted,  by  the  military  interference,  by  the  active  and  decided  in- 
terference in  his  behalf  of  Governor  Ames,  who  was  at  tbat  time  the 
district  commander,  General  Ames.  He  was  not  then  governor.  I 
will  state  in  addition  that  he  was — as  the  ground  upon  whicb  I  make 
this  statement — that  he  was  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Gov- 
ernor Alcorn.  General  Ames  was  invited  to  attend  the  convention.  He 
appeared  there  in  person,  and  was  called  upon  lor  a  speech,  and  it  was 
laconic,  and  in  these  words : 

Yoa  have  my  Bympatby,  and  shall  have  my  support. 

Being  a  military  commander,  it  exercised  very  great  control  over  the 
sentiments  of  the  negroes  particularly,  because  General  Ames  was  re- 
garded as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Administration. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact,  then,  that  the  military  arm  of  the  Government  was 
used  in  his  election  in  favor  of  one  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  troops  were 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  State  at  that  time,  and  persons  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison;  and  the  effect  of  the  use  of  troops  against  men 
who  were  opposed  to  that  party  had  very  great  intiuence  in  controlling 
and  determining  the  election. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  ask  that  fact  whether  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  has  been  used  as  a  party  agent  in  the  affairs  of  Mississippi,  and 
if  it  has  been  so  felt  by  the  party  to  which  you  belong  t — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
it  has  beeu  so  felt,  for  it  was  felt  in  tbat  election,  and  the  military  com- 
mander was  seen  to  go  into  a  political  organization  and  pledge  his  sup- 
port to  its  candidates ;  and  the  troops  were  placed  in  various  portions 
of  the  State,  without  any  ostensible  cause  other  than  their  presence 
would  have  that  effect. 

RELATIVE  EXPENSES   OF   THE   STATE   GOVERNMENT   UNDER   RADICAL 

ADMINISTRATION  AND   OTHER  TIMES. 

Q.  I  w^ould  like  to  ask  something  in  relation  to  the  relative  expenses 
of  the  State  government  under  the  radical  administration  as  compared 
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to  other  times.    What  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  mind  is  whether  tk^t^ 
has  been  an  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  under  this  teros      ot 
radical  administration  t — A.  I  brought  with  me  some  statistics  whic^  ^  I 
had  prepared  on  the  subject ;  some  recently,  and  some  on  former  oc^^a- 
sions.    1  will  take  some  years,  under  the  rule  of  former  times,  for    ^^he 
purpose  of  answering  your  interrogatory. 

DEMOCBATIO  COMPARISON  OF  STATE  EXPENSES. 

The  disbursements  were,  on  account  of  the  State  government — 

In  1848 $344,71*^  00 

In  1849 '/70,30^L#oo 

In  1H60 295, 935^  OO 

In  1851 223,63:^01/ 

In  1853 229,28i^  00 

In  1857 345,502^  00 

In  1858 • 401,0:$2  00 

In  1859 - 406,015  00 

This  was  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  government. 
For  the  administration  immediately  succeeding  the  war — I  suppose 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  state  the  expenses  during  the  war : 

From  October  16  to  May  1, 1865 $296,285  00 

From  May  1, 1865,  to  May  1,  1867 555,627  00 

From  May  1, 1867,  to  May  1,  1868 576,944  CO 

From  May  1, 1868,  to  May  1,  1869 502,723  00 

From  May,  1869,  to  May,  1870 302,13800 

Under  republican  rule  : 

From  January  1, 1870,  to  January  1, 1871 $1,061,259  00 

From  January  1,  1871,  to  January  1,  1872 1,329,046  00 

From  January  1,1872,  to  January  1,1873 1,596,828  00 

From  Januray  1,  1873,  to  January  1,  1874 1,450,000  00 

From  January  1,  1874,  to  January  1,  1875 1,319,000  00 

In  1675,  executive  department 33,947  30 

In  1875,  lejfislative  department 118,624  00 

In  1875,  judicial  department 2:JO,O250O 

I  will  state  now  the  different  expenditures  on  account  of  the  different 
departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  executive  departments  were— 

For  1848 |«,663  00 

For  1854 8,008  00 

For  1858 11,225  00 

From  May  1, 1865,  to  May  1,  1866 10,429  00 

That  was  the  last  under  the  rule  of  the  citizens  before  the  repablican 
government  commenced. 

Now,  the  expenses  of  the  same  department — the  executive  depart- 
ment, under  republican  rule  were  as  follows: 

In  1870 $24,200  00 

In  1871 34,000  00 

In  1872 32,834  00 

In  1873 34,973  00 

In  1874 54,909  00 

For  1875  they  were 33,947  30 

From  January  1, 1870,  to  January  1,  1871,  under  Alcorn^s  administra- 
tion, $54,000  were  expended  on  that  account  and  as  a  secret  service  fund. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  October,  1875,  which  I  will  read.  I  have 
the  appropriation  of  the  legislature — the  democratic  legislature— for  the 
present  year,  and  they  amount  to  $27,550. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  gross  amount!— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  that,  bat  I  ^^ 
obtain  it  from  the  auditor's  report,  and  file  it  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 
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t,  if  he  would  co-operate  with  them,  they  would  confer  office  upon 
I — I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  that  charge  having  been  in  the 
kder.  It  was  emphatically  denied  by  the  paper  which  I  edit — the 
rion — and  proof  was  called  for.  The  reply  was  made  that  it  eman- 
il  from  democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  upon  whom  devolved 
election  of  United  States  Senator.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  every 
mber  of  that  body  who  were  democrats,  and  received  an  emphatic 
lial  in  reply,  that  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  or  thought  of; 
ise  letteis  1  publisbed  at  the  time — these  denials. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

}.  Have  you  stated  fully  your  answer! — A.  That  is  the  answer ;  that 
vsks  deui^,  and  proved  to  be  faLse.  No  such  ofi'er  was  made. 
}.  Having  intimated  the  general  effect — the  force  of  the  proposition 
de  to  Governor  Ames,  as  he  stated — do  you  believe  there  was  any 
th  whatever  in  his  statement  that  he  was  so  approached  t — A.  I 
)w  there  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  interrogated  the  members  of 
legislature  who  were  charged  with  it,  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
not  make  any  such  proposition.  They  did  so  in  writing,  and  their 
:er8  were  published. 

HOW  GOVERNOR  ALCORN  WAS  ELECTED. 

2.  How  was  the  radical  party  Inaugurated  in  Mississippi ;  how  was 
corn's  election  brought  about! — A.  Governor  Alcorn  was  the  candi* 
:e  of  the  republican  party,  and  his  election  was  accomplished  to  a 
At  extent,  as  I  supposed,  and  as  was  then  charged,  and  I  do  not  think 
itradicted,  by  the  military  interference,  by  the  active  and  decided  in- 
ference in  his  behalf  of  Governor  Ames,  who  was  at  tbat  time  the 
trict  commander.  General  Ames.  He  was  not  then  governor.  I 
1  state  in  addition  that  he  was — as  the  ground  upon  which  I  make 
8  statement — that  he  was  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Gov- 
lor  Alcorn.  General  Ames  was  invited  to  attend  the  convention.  He 
reared  there  in  jierson,  and  was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  it  was 
onic,  and  in  these  words: 

oa  have  my  sympathy,  and  shall  have  my  support. 

3eing  a  military  commander,  it  exercised  very  great  control  over  the 
itiments  of  the  negroes  particularly,  because  General  Ames  was  re- 
dded as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Administration. 
J.  Was  it  a  fact,  then,  that  the  military  arm  of  the  Government  was 
«l  in  his  election  in  favor  of  one  party  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  trooi>s  were 
it  to  various  parts  of  the  State  at  that  time,  and  persons  were  arrested 
i  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  effect  of  the  use  of  troops  against  men 

0  were  opposed  to  that  party  had  very  great  iutiuence  in  controlling 

1  determining  the  election. 

i.  1  would  like  to  ask  that  fact  whether  the  Army  of  the  United 
Lies  has  been  used  as  a  party  agent  in  the  affairs  of  Mississippi,  and 
t  has  been  so  felt  by  the  party  to  which  you  belong  t — A.  ^es,  sir^ 
las  been  so  felt,  for  it  was  felt  in  that  election,  and  the  military  com- 
nder  was  seen  to  go  into  a  political  organization  and  pledge  his  sup- 
rt  to  its  candidates ;  and  the  troops  were  placed  in  various  portions 
the  State,  witbout  any  ostensible  cause  other  than  their  presence 
aid  have  that  effect. 

LATIVE  EXPENSES   OF   THE   STATE   GOVERNMENT   TJNDEB   RADICAL 

ADMINISTRATION  AND   OTHER  TIMES. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  something  in  relation  to  the  relative  expenses 
the  State  government  under  the  radical  administration  as  compared 
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"  Whereas  these  bnrdeDS  can  safely  be  reduced  without  impairiDg  the  eflBciency  of  the 
administration  of  affairs:  Therefore, 

**  Be  il  reaolvedf  Tbat  it  is  not  only  the  doty  bat  the  privilege  of  the  republican  party 
to,  so  far  as  possible,  remedy  existing  evils  by  taking  such  immediate  action  as  will 
secnre  a  reduction  of  expenditures  and  a  proportionate  redaction  in  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  present  to  our  legislature,  which  has  been  called 
upon  to  assemble  to-morrow,  the  follow  ing  suggestions,  looking;  to  the  accompliRhmeDt 
of  the  desired  end,  and  that  we  urge  upon  that  body  the  vital  importance  of  a  careful 
consideration  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  : 

**  First.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  biennial,  and  they  should  bebriei 

*'  Second.  We  submit  that  ten  circuit  judges  and  ten  chancellor  are  a  sufiQcieDtnom- 
ber  to  perform  the  judicial  service  of  the  Statue. 

**  Third.  The  expenses  for  public  printing  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  sevens-five 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

"  Fourth.  The  registration  laws  should,  be  so  modified  as  to  prevent  uunecefisary  ex- 
pense. 

**  Fifth.  Not  one  dollar  should  be  appropriated  for  arming  the  militia. 

*'  Sixth.  The  time  of  the  legislature  should  not  be  frittered  away  in  enacting  laws  to 
meet  individual  or  special  cases  of  small  and  temporary  importance  to  the  State  at 
large. 

**  Seventh.  The  session  of  the  legislature  to  begin  on  the  17th  instant  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  time  for  the  regular  session  for  1875,  with  the  doable  object  of  saving 
the  expense  df  mileage  and  of  having  all  necessary  legislation  in  such  a  state  of  ad- 
vancement that  it  may  be  completed  at  an  early  day  after  the  opening  of  the  regnlar 
session. 

**  Eighth.  The  constitution  contemplates  biennial  elections,  and  expense,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  present  svsiem,  whereby  congressional  elections  are  held  in  one  year 
and  State  elections  in  the  succeeding  year,  is  enormous.  We  therefoi-e  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  immediate  steps  to  cause  the  State  elections  to  be  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  congressional. 

"  We  submit  that,  if  the  legislature  will  in  good  faith  adopt  the  foregoiug  sngges* 
tions,  and  such  other  measures  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  reform  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  they  will  but  perform  a  simple  aod 
plain  duty,  the  public  will  thereby  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  welfare  of  Mifisii- 
sippi  permanently  assured.*' 

The  same  clab  addressed  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  df 
the  Mississippi  legislature  on  the  2d  of  December,  1^74,  as  follows: 

MEETING  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 

Jackson,  Wednesday,  Deoemler  2, 1874. 

Jackson  Republican  Club  met  pursuant  to  previous  notice.  Elijah  Robinson,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  E.  A.  Peyton  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

Unfinished  business  being  in  order,  on  motion,  H.  W.  Robinson  was  elected  assistant 
secretary ;  J.  L.  Lake,  jr.,  treasurer ;  and  Adam  Austin,  sergeant-at>arms. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  no  money  be  paid  out  except  by  order  of  the  execa- 
tive  committee  or  by  order  of  the  club. 

Hon.  A.  Alderson  being  called  upon,  addressed  the  club  in  a  few  well-timed  remarb, 
and  introduced  the  following  memorial  and  resolutions  to  the  next  State  legislatoi^ 
which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  To  ihe  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi : 

"  Whereas  the  debt  of  the  State  has  grown  so  large,  and  is  still  increasing  with  snfh 
fearful  rapidly,  and  the  taxes  have  become  so  enormous  that  they  threaten  the  gradaal 
confiscation  of  property  in  the  payment  of  these  taxes ;  and  whereas  the  members  of 
the  present  legislature,  before  they  were  elected,  promised  reform  and  retrenchmeutf 
and  a  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  and  whereas  the  people 
are  becoming  restless  and  uneasy,  and  have  just  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  thepreseu^ 
condition  of  things — the  large  and  rapidly-increasing  debt  of  the  Stato,  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  government,  the  burdensome  taxations  to  meet  these  expenses,  and  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  retrench  and  reform  as  promised,  and  to  administer  tw 
government  with  rigid  economy;  and  whereas  the  great  excess  of  legislation, occ^ 
sioned  by  the  too  frequent  meetings  of  the  legislature  and  the  long  protracted  sessioDS? 
the  repealing,  amending,  and  modifying  of  the  old  laws,  and  enacting  loosely-made  ne^ 
ones,  have  made  many  of  the  laws  so  obscure  and  uncertain  that  it  is  almost  impossiol^ 
to  understand  them :  Therefore, 
**  Resolved,  That  the  republican  club  of  the  city  of  Jackson  appeals  most  eanastiy 
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o  the  jnstice,  nioderatiou,  and  wisdom  of  tho  members  of  the  legislature  to  remember 
beir  promises  of  reform  and  retrencbmeDt,  made  to  the  people,  and  adopt  such  meas- 
jres  as  will  prove  to  the  burdened  and  oppressed  tax-payers  that  they  were  honest  and 
linrt^ie  in  those  promises,  and  that  they  intend  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  economy 
bus  made. 

*'  Rtmlred,  That  one  of  the  reforms  insisted  upon  by  the  people,  and  most  earnestly 
lemanded  of  the  legislature,  is  ibe  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
iient  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  loui-th  aiticle  of  the  conbtitutiou  of  the  State,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  and  approval  at  the  next  general  election, 
rbe  amendment  proposed  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  *The  political  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  the  legislature 
iball  meet  not  more  than  once  in  every  two  yeara^  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  lirst  Mon- 
lay  iu  January,  at  the  scat  of  government,  and  shull  not  remain  in  session  longer  than 
iixty  days :  Provided^  The  governor,  in  case  of  pressing  necessity  and  for  special  reasons 
;iven  in  writing,  may  convene  the  legislature  in  eictra  sessions,  but  such  extra  ses- 
uons  bhall  not  continue  hmger  than  tliirty  days/ 

**  Beaotredj  That  the  republican  clubs  iu  every  county  in  the  State  be  requested  to 
oin  us  in  an  appeal  to  legislators  for  reform,  and  that  they  request  their  representa- 
jves  and  senators  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolution,  that  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
irnment  be  lessened  and  taxes  reduced. 

**  Besolvi'd,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  of  this  county  and  district  be 
requested  to  use  all  their  inlluence  to  caiTy  our.  the  wishes  above  expressed. 

"  Renolredj  That  the  Pilot  and  Vicksburgh  Times  be  requested  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  and  that  all  other  papers  iu  the  State  favorable  to  reform  be 
isked  to  copy  the  same,  and  do  all  they  can  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government 
md  lessen  the  burdensome  taxation,  now  so  loudly  complained  of  by  the  people.^' 

Captain  Lake  aildressed  the  club  in  a  lew  remarks,  heartily  indorsing  the  resolutions. 

Daniel  Crawford  addressed  the  club. 

Ou  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  on  resolutions,  to  report  at  the  next 
neetiug  nf  the  club. 

On  motion,  the  club  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  this  month. 

E.  ROBINSON, 

E.  A.  Peyton, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Tbese  resolutions  were  adopted  by  tbe  republican  club  of  the  city  of 
Jackson,  and  were  not  dissented  from  by  tbe  republican  clubs  of  any 
>Uier  portion  of  tbe  State,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

IklEETING   OF  TAX-PAYEBS  AND  THEIR  ACTION. 

At  the  same  time  a  meeting  and  convention  of  tax-payers  was  called  in 
ihe  State,  without  reference  to  political  party,  to  second  the  elibrt  which 
Liad  been  made  by  the  republican  club  to  secure  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
u>mplained  of.  And  this  convention  assembled,  composed  oi  solid  tax- 
paying  men  from  all  i>ortions  of  the  State,  without  reference  to  party, 
[t  adopted  an  address,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  tax-payers 
md  the  remedies  which  they  desired  to  be  applied.  This  address  was 
manimously  adopted  by  republicans  and  democrats  of  the  legislature, 
md  was  submitted  to  that  body. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  Tbe  democrats  and  republicans  in  the  legislature  or  in  that  meet- 
ng? — A.  In  that  convention;  and  submitted  to  that  body — the  legisla- 
:ure — by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  legislature  took 
lo  action  upon  the  subject  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  When  was  that  petition  of  the  tax-payers  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers? — A.  The  convention  assembled  the 
Srst  Tuesday  in  January,  and* the  legislature  met  upon  the  very  same 
lay.    That  petition  was  presented  in  a  few  days  thereafter. 

Q.  By  a  member  of  the  legislature? — A.  No,  sir;  by  a  committee  of 
bax-payers,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  house,  on  tbe  lOth  of 
January,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Street,  democrat,  a  resolution  was  passed 
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permitting  the  resolution  to  be  read  on  the  following  day.  (House  journal, 
page  131.)  Mr.  ISugent  presented  the  petition  of  the  tax-payers,  and 
the  petition  was  received  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  recoustruc- 
tion  and  reform.  No  other  action  was  taken  upon  that  petition  and 
memorial  by  the  legslature. 

Q.  In  the  other  branch,  was  anything  done  t — A.  No,  sir.  No  action 
was  taken  upon  it  in  the  other  branch.    This  occurred  in  the  house. 

Q.  Was  there  any  report  ever  made? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  petition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  No  action  was 
taken,  nor  any  legislation  passed  in  conformity  with  the  petition  of  the 
tax-payers. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  after  that  petition  had  been  presented,  was  it  pnb- 
lished  in  the  State,  in  different  parts  ! — A.  It  was  circulated  very  largely, 
sir,  in  the  State ;  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Bayaed.  I  will  ask  you  to  tile  a  copy  of  that  petition  with  the 
reporter. 

Mr.  Bakksdale.  I  will  do  so. 

PETrriON  AND  APPEAL  OP  THE  TAXPAYERS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Hod.  George  L.  Potter  Bubmitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutious,  which, 
on  motion  of  Colonel  Walter,  waa  auauimously  adopted : 

To  the  Legislature  of  Misnsaippi : 

The  tax-payers  of  Mississippi,  assembled  by  delegates  in  convention,  respectfallj 
show : 

That,  by  reason  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  jieople,  and  the  greatly  depressed  val- 
nee  of  all  property,  and  especially  of  our  great  staple,  the  present  rate  of  taxatiun  u 
an  intolerable  burden,  and  much  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

To  say  nothiug  of  tlie  very  large  expenditures  for  common  schools,  the  present  rates 
of  public  expenditure  greatly  exceed  the  amounts  deemed  sufficient  in  former  duvsof 
abounding  wealth. 

To-day  the  masses  of  our  people  are  very  poor,  and  they  naturally  feel,  as  tbey  may 
well  demand,  that  all  public  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  limited  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  economy  to  the  plain  republican  system  made  necessary  by  their 
impoverished  condition. 

It  was  hoped  by  many  that  a  period  of  great  prosperity  would  follow  the  re-orj![an- 
ization  of  the  State,  and  provision  was  accordingly  made  for  a  costly  goverumeut;  boC 
that  hope  has  given  place  to  despair.  Every  day  the  people  have  grown  poorer;  lauds 
have  diminished  in  value ;  wages  have  grown  less,  and  all  industries  have  become  more 
and  more  paralyzed.  It  is  daily  harder  and  harder  for  the  people  even  to  live;  aod 
many  hearts  are  saddened  to-day,  burdened  with  dread,  lest  the  little  home,  only  M- 
ter  for  wife  and  children,  shall  be  sold  away  by  the  tax  gatherer. 

These  terrible  truths  show  that  the  present  rate  or  exorbitant  expenditures  most 
cease,  or  the  meaus  of  the  people  to  pay  will  soon  be  utterly  exliausted,  and  their  gov- 
ernment will  be  disorganized.  A  wise  statesman  will  be  careful  to  consider  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  studious  to  devise,  and  prompt  to  apply  needful  remedies,  and  this 
IS  what  we  respectfully  ask  from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We  are  satisfied 
that  public  expenditures  can  be  very  largely  reduced  without  impairing  the  eflicieocy 
of  the  public  service. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  southern  people,  in  their  poverty,  have  now  to  bear 
many  burdens  unknown  here  in  former  times.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  is 
enormous,  and  we  all  contribute,. indirectly  it  may  be,  to  pay  the  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures. We  may  never  see  the  tax  gatherer,  lint  we  pay  the  t^xes — they  make  part 
of  the  price  of  the  goods  we  buy.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  large  ex(>en8coi  our 
common-school  system.  These  large  items  may  doubtless  be  greatly  diminished  by  & 
wise  economy,  and  the  people  may  bear  them,  thus  limited,  as  necessary  burdens;  bi^t 
the  fact  that,  with  strict  economy,  such  burdens  may  continue  to  be  great,  is  a  strof^g 
reason  for  rigid  economy  of  administration  wherever  it  is  possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  sufi'er  not  only  from  the  eo^^' 
mous  burdens  of  needless  State  expenditure,  but  also  from  gross  waste  and  extia'^^t 
ganoe  of  boards  of  supervisors ;  added  to  these  are  the  heavy  local  burdens  that  ^^^^ 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  and  the  unhappy  people  of  the  levee  distrf^^ 

In  September  last,  Senator  Sherman  said  to  the  people  of  Ohio :  ^^^  ^^ 

"  The  first  requisite  of  a  party  to  administer  the  Gk)vernment  now  is  economy,    'l^ 
most  difficult  to  practice,  especially  after  a  period  or  great  expenditure.    What 
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eed  18  a  very  large  redaction  in  local  taxes,  and  still  more,  a  very  great  limita 
*  the  power  of  local  taxation.  Now  innnmerable  local  authorities,  counties, 
cities,  &c,,  have  authority  to  levy  taxe«  until  this  aroount«,  in  many  cases,  to 
Hon,  •  •  *  Upon  this  question  of  local  taxation  we  ought  to  have  no  party, 
;  incomes  will  be  absorbed  by  taxes/' 
^ords  these,  and  wise,  even  when  addressed  to  the  people  of  rich  and  prosperous 

With  what  added  force  do  they  apply  to  us  who  suffer  under  greater  *'  local 

s,''  with  the  additional  weight  of  enormous  State  expenditures  I 

low  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  taxation  imposed  on  this  impover- 

•eople,  we  will  cite  these  particulars,  viz : 

169,  the  State  levy  was  10  cents  on  tne  $100  of  assessed  value  of  lands. 

.he  year  1871  it  was  four  times  as  great.    For  lti72  it  was  eight  and  a  half  times 

t.    For  the  year  1873  it  was  twelve  and  a  half  times  as  great.    For  the  year  1^74 

fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1869.    The  tax-levy  of  1874  was  the  largest 

AX  ever  levied  in  Mississippi,  and  to-day  the  people  are  poorer  than  ever  ben>re. 

true  that  now,  because  of  diminished  property  and  depressed  values,  the  percent- 

raxation  must  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  revenue  levied  in  former  t  ioies ;  but 

e  complain  of  is  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  us,  in  our  pover- 

iitly  exceeds  the  amount  levied  in  prosperous  days.    The  enormity  of  this  greut 

e  in  the  percentage  will  become  more  plain,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  our 

i  assessments  very  greatly  exceed  the  market  values  of  the  r  roperty  assessed. 

as  the  people  become  jioorer  are  their  tax  burdens  increased. 
any  cases  tne  increase  in  the  county  levies,  in  the  same  period,  has  been  still 

• 

'M\a  is  not  all.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  during  those  years  of  increasing 
)St  extravagant  tax-levies,  the  public  debt  was  increased  on  an  average  annu- 
ST  $664,000,  a  sum  of  itself  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  gov- 
it,  economically  administered.  That  is,  the  State  spent  on  an  average,  this 
im  each  year,  over  and  above  the  amount  collected  on  those  mous'n  us  tax- 
What  may  be  the  excess  for  the  year  1874  is  not  revealed.  All  that  we  know 
many  of  the  very  large  appropriations  for  the  year  were  some  time  since  ex- 

like  extraordinary  results  have  followed  the  operations  of  the  boards  of  super- 
at  least  in  many  of  the  counties.  Whether  these  facts  prove  a  lack  of  economy 
iuistration,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as  sad  proofs  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
of  the  people  and  their  consequent  inability  to  pay,  they  are  painful  to  cont4}m- 

excesdive  rate  of  expenditure  would  constrain  even  a  prosperous  people  to  cry 
or  retrenchment  and  reform.  It  is  corrupting  in  effect,  and  altogether  evil  in 
Its.  But  if  none  of  these  things  existed  we  should  be  constrained  by  s^ill  otlicr 
»  make  this  appeal  to  your  honorable  body.  The  present  year  has  been  mo4t 
)us  to  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  consequently  to  all  other  pursuits.  If  all 
ps  raised  in  the  State  this  year  were  sold  at  present  market  value,  the  proceeds 
tales  thereof  would  not,  as  many  estimate,  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
In  many  counties  the  result  was  still  more  disastrous,  the  crops  being  almost 
failure.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  many  of  our  people 
inning  to  sutfer  for  want  of  food,  and  very  many  are  restricted  in  their  povt  rty 
ry  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  afflictions  fall  heaviest  at  present  ou 
y  large  class  of  our  i>oor  citizens ;  but  all  cliisses  suffer  more  or  less  fiuui  this 
a  calamity,  and  the  year  of  their  probation  of  want  and  suffering  is  but  just 

nted  in  these  several  views  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
sent  appeal  amounts  to  this :  Shall  the  few  officials,  the  mere  servants  of  tlie 
be  permitted  to  fatten  and  grow  richer,  while  the  people  grow  poorer  and  starve  f 
lese  public  servants  be  privileged  to  enjoy  an  extravagant  waste  ot  the  money 
people  to  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  State,  or  will  the  legislature  in- 
immediately,  and  by  a  vigorous  system  of  wise  reform  enforce  rigid  economy 
inditure  in  all^^epartments  of  the  government,  legislative,  execdtive,  and  judi- 
d  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  districts?  Let  all  supei^uities  be  abolished, 
fry  supernumerary  be  discharged.  Let  every  dollar,  as  far  as  possible,  be  saved 
iuffering  people.  For  the  present,  and  until  the  S  ate  bus  become  rich  and 
ons,  let  all  salaries  and  public  expenditures  be  graded,  not  according  to  the 
imd  capacities  of  officials,  but  be  reduced  and  graded  to  the  lowest  possible 
»mpatible  with  the  efficiency  of  most  rigid  economy  of  administering  suited  to 
reme  poverty  of  the  people. 

jghont  the  whole  State  the  outcry  against  this  oppression  of  excessive  taxa- 
d  still  greater  waste  of  expenditure  becomes  louder  and  deeper  every  day,  and 
s  increasing  in  volume  and  significant  emphasis  of  tone  and  expression  from 
lol  all  classes  and  conditions.  All  fear  the  approaching  ruin,  and  all  suffer  from 
nmon  oppression,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree. 
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With  regard  to  poeeibilitiee  for  retrenohroent  and  reform,  we  qnote  and  commend  to 
the  carefulooDsideration  of  all  the  official  opinion  of  Grovernor  Ames  ab  follows :  ''Then 
are  opportunities  for  cartAilment  in  every  branch  of  the  goveniment."  (Meesftge  o& 
finance,  session  1874,  p.  3.) 

We  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  following  particoUnin 
which  by  proper  le^slation  very  large  sums  may  be  saved  : 

The  public  printing,  by  the  grossness  ot  its  excesses,  amounts  to  public  robbery. 
We  submit  that  such  is  the  practical  result,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  on  which  tbe 
extraordinary  system  is  toleratet.    Let  examples  be  cited  in  evidence  : 

For  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  1st  of  January,  IdiU,  the  average  cost  of  print- 
ing for  the  State  did  not  exceed  $8,000  per  annum. 

For  the  five  years  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1870,  the  average  cost  of  the 
printing  for  the  State  has  exceeded  $73,000  each  year,  being  au  average  excess  each 
year  on  the  former  of  $65,000. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  public  printing  cannot  be  attributed  to  in« 
creased  expense  of  performing  the  public  work,  nor  to  the  large  increase  in  the  Dumber 
of  our  citizens,  for  the  like  conditions  exist  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia;  and  yet  the 
recent  report  of  the  comptroller-general  of  Georgia  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  the 
public  printing  in  that  State  for  the  years  1872  and  1873  did  not  exceed  $10,000.  Mark 
the  contrast  accordingly  to  the  above  average.  The  cost  of  the  public  printing  for  im- 
poverished Mississippi  for  those  two  years  was  over  eight  times  greater  thau  the  ooit 
of  the  same  work  done  in  the  same  year  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  journals  of  the  two  houses  of  our  legislature  contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter 
utterly  worthless  to  the  public,  and  their  enormous  bulk,  with  supplements  added, 
might  well  cause  the  inquiry,  why  were  they  gotten  up  in  that  bulky  lorm  if  not  to 
swell  the  profits  of  the  public  printer  f  We  cii  e  for  the  contrast  two  examples,  and  ooe 
may  verify  the  figures  in  our  State  library.  In  the  year  1856  the  journals  of  the  two 
houses  contained  together  1,163  pages.  In  the  year  1873  the  journals  contain  together 
6,393  pages — that  is  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  pages  contained  in  those  two 
journals  for  the  year  1856.  Those  journals  contain  in  full  every  little  report  that  a  cer- 
tain bill  do  pass,  and  thus  they  are  swelled  with  a  mass  of  useless  matter.  D  mbtlea 
the  enormous  difference  in  the  cost  for  public  printing  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  ariMS 
from  the  fact  that  our  journals  are  thus  bloated  with  useless  matter,  and  also  that  offi- 
cial reports  are  printed  and  charged  for  more  than  once,  and  in  part  because  of  exorbi- 
tant rates  allowed  to  our  State  printer. 

The  remedy  for  these  ^oss  abuses  and  waste  of  expenditure  is  plain.  Let  the  jour- 
nals be  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  so  as  to  contain  no  matter  not  useful  to  the  public  io  a 
legislative  journal.  Require  the  official  reports  to  be  so  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  cootaio 
only  essential  matters,  and  those  to  be  stated  in  briefest  intelligible  terms.  Dimioish 
both  numbers  and  quantities.  Let  no  documents  be  printed  and  paid  for  more  than 
once,  and  reduce  t'>  moderate  rates  the  prices  for  public  printing.  Apply  like  rales  of 
economy  and  justice  to  the  people  to  the  public  printing  of  counties,  cities,  and  towaa 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  the  district  printing  bill, 
which  was  publicly  advocated  upon  the  plea,  most  extraordinary  in  a  free  government, 
that  it  is  both  just  and  proper  to  tax  the  general  public  to  sustain  party  newspapers. 
In  case  of  public  sales,  and  m  many  others,  the  chief  value  of  a  newspaper  publicatioa 
consiste  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  notice  to  the  people  of  the  particular  county  In  which 
the  f^ale,  &c.,  is  to  be  made.  It  seems  a  mere  mockery,  under  a  pretense  of  fairnea8,u 
advertise  the  property  of  the  citizen  for  sale  under  execution  or  for  taxes  in  a  dislaot 
part  of  the  judicial  district,  and  at  a  point  remote  from  the  county  in  which  the  ealeia 
to  be  made.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other  notices  required  to  be  publislied.  In  vary 
many  cases  of  publication  required  to  be  made  under  the  law  the  seeming  notice  can 
be  of  no  possible  use,  and  yet  the  poor  citizen  is  taxed  with  the  costs  of  such  uaeletf 
publication. 

The  number  of  circuit  judges  and  chancellors  is  far  greater  than  the  needs  of  the 
public  service  require. 

Before  the  present  constitution  went  into  effect  there  were  but  ten  circuit  judges  ia 
the  State,  who  not  only  discharged  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  thirteen  circuit  jud^ei 
now  provided  for,  but  also  performed  nearly  all  the  duties  now  imposed  on  twenty 
chancellors;  and  there  was  no  complaint  that  their  number  was  insufficient.  By  tbe 
present  system  (and  we  believe  in  that  respect  it  is  a  good  one)  most  of  the  bu^eM 
formerly  done  by  the  probate  judges  is  now  transacted  by  the  chancery  clerks.  Tbe 
chancellors  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  what  is  strictly  chancery  or  equity  biui' 
ness,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  formerly  wiihin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  jadgee* 
The  litigation  in  tbe  circuit  and  chancery  courts  is  now  far  less  in  amount  and  value 
than  it  was  when  we  had  only  ten  circuit  judges.  The  constitutional  amenflnient^  by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  has  been  made  to  include  all  ci?il  caatf 
not  exceeding  in  amount  $150,  and  the  poverty  of  our  people,  by  which  busiuess  traos- 
actions  are  very  much  limited  in  value,  have  taken  away  at  least  one-third  of  the  civil 
business  of  the  circuit  chancery  courts. 
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The  expeojies  of  the  legislative  department  have  crown  recently  into  enormons  pro- 

CortioDS.  The  seesions  are  now  annual,  and  have  neen  greatly  prolonged,  and  there 
as  been  a  great,  and,  as  we  respectfully  insist,  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the  number 
of  it«  employ^,  clerks,  doorkeepers,  sergeant-at-arms,  porters,  and  pages.  Formerly 
all  the  clerical  force  needed  was  furnished  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  ^1,500,  and 
%o  the  senate  at  $1,200,  for  a  session. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  services  of  the  members  of  your 
boDorable  body  are  not  worth  all  that  is  now  charged,  viz,  $500  per  annum.  There  is 
no  price  within  our  means  to  pay  which  could  possilily  be  too  high  for  the  inestimable 
ble<»»iug  of  an  intelligent,  working,  and  earnest  body  of  men,  who  consecrate  their 
lives  and  devote  their  talents  to  the  study  of  poliiical  economy  and  those  arts  which 
tiiake  a  people  great,  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  who  bring  to  the  great  work  of  en- 
acting laws  for  the  State  the  rich  results  of  a  ripe  and  varied  experience  in  court  affairs. 
Bnt  in  our  present  impoverished  condition  we  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  refiresent 
that  retrenchment  in  all  parts  of  the  administration  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  members  of  your  body  will  initiate  this  reform  by  tixing  their 
salaries  at  the  sum  paid  before  the  war,  which  amonnted  generally  to  about  ^:i^0  for 
two  years,  there  being  but  one  session  in  that  time.  This  sum  would  be  greater  than 
is  realized  on  the  avera^^e  by  citizens  in  private  life,  and  greater  alno  than  the  average 
paid  members  of  the  legislature  by  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

The  govemor^s  salary  might  be,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  fixed  at 
$4y000  i>er  annum,  which  is  far  larger  than  is  paid  by  other  States  in  the  Union  having 
no  more  wealth  than  Mississippi. 

The  lieutenant-governor's  saJary  might  also  be  fixed  at  the  price  usually  paid  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  viz,  double  the  salary  of  a  senator. 

The  salaries  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  attorney-general  we 
ask  may  be  fixed  as  they  were  under  the  code  of  1607 ;  and  the  clerks  and  assistants 
allowed  these  officers  reduced  to  the  number  and  compensation  with  the  salaries  fixed 
by  that  code :  and  the  salary  and  expenditures  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education 
should  be  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  sum.  His  office  should  be  a  room  in  the  capitol. 
And  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  salaries  of  all  other  State  and  district  officers  should 
be  fixed  at  the  rate  paid  before  the  war.  The  salaries  then  allowed  were  sufficient  to 
procnre  the  services  of  able  and  competent  men,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  be  sufficient 
now.  The  truth  is  that  all  private  pursuits  are  so  depressed,  and  all  official  positions 
so  highly  remunerative,  that  the  difference  begets  a  wide-spread  greed  for  office  and 
encourages  that  bane  of  all  free  governments,  the  growth  of  a  large  class  whose  solo 
interests  in  the  State  consist  in  their  reception  of  the  emoluments  of  official  position. 
The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  necessary  labor  and  responsibility  required  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
The  gain  to  these  officers  is  enormous.  Under  the  code  of  1857  the  maximum  which  an 
asfeessor  could  receive  in  any  one  year  was  $500,  and  the  commissions  of  the  collector 
were  graduated  according  to  the  amount  collected,  so  that  it  rarely  happened  that  a 
collector  receive<l  as  much  as  $1,000  per  annum,  and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  received  as 
much  as  $1,500  in  one  year.  We  respectfully  ask  that  the  compensation  paid  to  these 
ofHcers  should  be  so  regulated  as  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  sums  above  mentioned. 

The  compensation  of  the  couuty  treasurer  should  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  any 
instance  the  sum  of  $500  per  annum.  Uis  duties  are  light,  and  his  responsibility  will 
be  small  if  the  couuty  levies  are  restrained  as  hereinafter  asked  for. 

The  lees  of  the  chancery  and  circuit  clerk  SKjd  sherilf  are  too  high,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  in  many  instances  are  very  much  increased  by  exorbitant  and  illegal  charges. 
Wt:  ask  that  this  subject  be  carefully  looked  into  by  the  legislature,  and  the  rates  so 
fixed  that  while  a  fair  and  just  compensation  is  allowed  for  these  services  the  burdens 
of  the  suitor  shall  not  bo  so  great  as  they  now  are ;  and  we  suggest  that  the  State,  like 
the  United  States,  will  fix  a  point  in  compensation  of  county  officers  beyond  which  the 
ftses  shall  go  into  the  State  treasury. 

In  many  counties  this  point  might  be  fixed  at  |600,  in  others  at  $1,000  or  $1,200,  but 
in  no  instance  should  it  be  fixed  U^yond  $2,000  lor  clerks  and  $2,500  for  sheriff,  includ- 
ing their  gains  as  tax-collectors. 

The  jail-fees  are  a  great  burden  on  the  people.  They  are  now  too  high,  and  yet  in 
many  instances  extra  compensation  is  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  They 
should  be  fixed  at  the  cost  of  a  plain  and  healthy  support  of  the  prisoners.  Imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  as  a  punishment  should  be  made  less  frequent.  Unfortunately 
many  who  are  guilty  of  petty  misdemeanors  feel  neither  the  burden  nor  the  disgrace 
of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  We  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
demise  some  other  mode  of  punishment  which,  without  iuUicting  corporal  pain  or  bring- 
ing forward  any  badge  of  slavery,  may  yet  prove  more  efficacious  in  reforming  offend- 
ers and  be  lees  expensive  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  law  also  should  require  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  to  be  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  State  prison.  They  are  now,  in  many  instances,  leit  in  the 
county  jails  for  many  months,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  several  counties.  The  jail  fees 
for  a  day  should  not  exceed  30  cents. 
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The  salaries  of  iDspectors  of  tbe  peDitentiary  onght  to  be  saved  to  the  State  by  im- 
pGsiaf;  the  very  light  duties  of  the^e  offices  on  other  State  officers,  or  on  competent  dt- 
izens,  without  salaries. 

The  trustees  of  tbe  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums  should  be  prohibited 
from  using  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  these  institutions  in  the  way  of  saluries  or 
fees  to  themselves. 

The  appropriatioDs  to  the  State  nniversi ties  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  State  to 
paVi  anci  beyond  the  necessities  of  these  institutions. 

I'he  salaries  and  mileage  paid  to  the  trustei.'S  of  these  institutions  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited. The  duties  of  these  officers  arc  extremely  light  and  highly  honorable;  like 
services  of  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  and  throughout  the  UnioD, 
are  rendered  by  tbe  best  citizens  without  compensation. 

Again,  the  expenditure  of  the  State's  money,  poor  as  the  people  are,  and  laboring  ao- 
der  the  most  crushing  taxation,  for  the  board  and  support  of  certain  students,  is  wroog. 
The  State  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  these  favored  few  with  what  is  denied  to 
the  children  of  the  State  at  large.  The  State  supposes  bhe  discharges  her  duty  to  tbe 
great  mass  of  her  children  when  she  furnishes  schools  free  of  tuition  for  four  montluio 
the  year.  These  schools  are  for  the  people  at  large  ;  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
for  the  more  fortunate  few.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  even  in  tbe  most  h- 
vored  countries,  ever  go  to  college.  It  is  wrong  that  nine  hundred  and  ninetj-nioe 
should  be  burdened  with  a  taxation  so  crushing  that  they  are  deprived  in  many  in- 
stances of  the  means  of  even  going  to  a  common-school,  in  order  that  one  fortunate 
person  shall  have  extraordinary  benefits  denied  to  the  others.  We  therefore  ask  that 
the  scholarships  in  the  two 'universities  be  abolibhed.  These  remarks  apply  also  to 
the  normal-schools. 

While  we  cordially  indorse  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  extends  to  the  cbildreo 
of  the  State  the  advantages  of  a  free  ccmmon-scbool  education,  we  respectfully  snbmit 
that  our  present  legislation  in  that  respect  is  radically  defective  in  theory,  and  in  its 
practical  workings  is  a  great  wrong,  rather  than  ot  benefit  to  her  citizens.  Tbe  present 
rate  of  taxation  for  purposes  of  education,  and  tbe  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  |675,000  annually ;  greatly  more  than  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  State  government.  We  suggest  that  the  mistake  in  this  matter 
has  been  this:  The  attempt  has  been  made  on  an  impovershed  State,  with  sU 
its  industrial  pursuits  in  a  deranged  and  constantly  changing  condition,  aud  all 
of  its  property  values  greatly  depreciated,  to  suddenly  inaugurate  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  people  of  tbe 
State,  and  to  extend  this  even  to  a  collegiate  education.  While  this  would  be  well 
enough  perhaps  in  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  common  wealth,  yet  tbe  attempt 
in  our  State  in  its  present  condition  has  beeu  productive  of  such  an  enormous  taxatioo 
as  to  bring  ruin  to  the  doors  of  the  parent  in  the  attempt  to  e<lucate  the  child,  aod  to 
produce  in  the  public  mind  a  growing  aud  annually  increasing  hosiility  to  tbe  policy 
of  free  education  itself.  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  a  thorough  change  of  tbe 
law  in  this  respect ;  that  the  present  tax  for  educational  purposes  be  greatly  reduced ;  that 
free  education  be  re«tricted  simply  to  elementary  grammar-schools ;  that  the  par  of 
county  superintendents  be  reduced  as  herein  recommended,  and  that  the  effort  lie 
directed  to  tbe  gradnal  and  economical  building  up  of  a  common-school  system  which 
shall  not  by  its  enormous  exactions  excite  the  hostility  of  the  citizen,  but  will  rather 
attract  to  itself  his  support  and  affection. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration  is  an  unnecessary  office.  His  duties  are  nothing; 
bis  services  of  no  value.  We  suggest  that  his  salary  might  be  abolished,  or  be  made 
merely  nominal,  and  all  appropriations  subject  to  his  control  be  repealed. 

The  salaries  of  county  supt* rintendents  of  education  might  be  saved  by  uniting  that 
office  having  such  light  duties  with  that  of  sheriff,  with  an  extra  compensation  uf  $50 
per  annum,  except  when  the  services  of  a  competent  citizen  can  be  got  for  tbatsnm. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  commou-scbools  are  fur  greater  than  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  the  persons  employed.  For  second-class  schools,  $25  perojoutb 
would  be  ample,  and  for  first-class,  $50. 

On  this  subject  we  suggest  that  a  constitutional  amendment*  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  to  tbe  present  common-schools  the  benefits  of  fines,  forfeitures,  aud  licenses  nuw 
required  to  be  funded. 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  biennial.  It  is  within  the  power  of  tbe 
legislature  to  fix  by  law  that  it  should  meet  only  once  in  two  years.  This  is  tbe  plain 
meaning  of  section  6,  Art.  II  of  the  constitution.  We  ask,  however,  that  bienoio) 
sessions  be  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  but  that  the  rule  be  adopted  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  constitution  should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  all  special  legislation,  i 
great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  legislature  is  now  spent  in  making  that  kind  of  legit*- 
lation,  when  tbe  same  end  would  be  attainable  by  general  laws. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  times  is  excessive  legislation.  Statutes  are  passed  and  then 
modified  or  repealed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  due  deliberation,  aud  the  result  is 
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bat  the  statute  laws  of  the  State  are  becoming  more  aod  more  intricate  and  confused 
t  every  socceeding  session  of  the  leficislatnre.  The  laws  shonid  be  plain  and  simple, 
:>  that  the  citizen  may,  without  danger  or  niistakCf  conform  his  action  to  them. 
There  are  many  other  abuses  in  the  administration  besides  those  we  have  referred 
X  We  leave  these  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  legislature  to  correct. 
Bot  probably  the  most  flagrant  evil  of  which  the  tax-payers  complain^  and  the 
reatest  outrages  perpetrated  on  their  rights,  arise  from  the  action  of  the  boards  of 
3  per  visors. 

This  court  is  really  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  State,  and  should  be  composed 
f  the  very  best  men  in  the  several  counties.  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  sorry  to  say^ 
le  members  of  this  board  are  wholly  unfit  to  discbarge  their  duties,  and  are  without 
«p«ctability  or  accountability.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  (he  legislature  of 
le  State,  except  in  so  far  as  it  encourages  such  men  to  seek  for  that  position.  The 
>uuty  levies,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  are  extravagant  and  oppressive  be- 
3ud  all  endurance.  The  contracts  for  public  work  are  made  without  economy  or  care, 
ad  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  mterests  of  the  public.  These  boards,  in  some 
tstances,  employ  their  own  members  to  do  the  work  not  authorized  by  law,  merely 
ir  the  purpose  of  making  them  extravagant  allowances.  In  many  instances  these 
lemliers  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  clerks  and 
lerifis  of  these  counties,  to  whom  they  make  extravagant  allowances.  This  is  a  great 
^il,  and  we  suggest  that  remedy  which  alone  seems  adequate.  Legislation  should  be 
uniediately  enacted,  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  at  50  per  cent,  on  the  State, 
syond  which  they  shall  not  go  in  any  instance. 

These  boards  shonid  also  be  prohibited  from  making  any  contracts,  or  allowances,  or 
>propriations,  except  when  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  And  every 
ich  order  or  warrant  so  made  and  ordered,  when  there  is  not  money  in  the  treasury 
ifficient  to  pay  it,  should  be  declared  utterly  null  and  void,  and  all  persons  concur- 
Dg  in  making  or  issuing  them  be  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  ofBce  and  pun- 
hable  ior  snch,  as  provided  by  law. 

There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  peculation  and  wrong  in  the  power  assumed  by  the 
:>ard  to  allow  for  stationery,  fuel,  &c.,  to  the  county  ofiicers.  Under  this  head  large 
id  unnecessary  sums  are  allowed  for  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  sealing-wax,  gold  pens, 
sncils,  and  printed  blanks.  The  actual  cost  of  these  things  is  very  little,  and  the 
:taal  wants  of  the  officers  very  small  as  compared  with  the  amounts  furnished.  It 
the  habit  of  these  officers  to  furnish  their  iriends  and  favorites  with  stationery  at 
le  public's  expense.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  return  to  the  old  rule  by  which  each 
ficc-r  was  reijuired  to  furnish  his  own  stationery,  wood,  lights,  &c.,  at  his  expense, 
Lci'pt  alone  where  bound  volumes  of  record  books  were  required. 
Tliore  remains  another  remedy  to  which  we  earnestly,  but  respectfully  call  the  atten- 
on  of  the  legislature.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  cither  of  the  following  would 
tnd  greatly  to  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  To  re- 
»al  all  laws  allowing  the  members  thereof  any  compensation  fur  their  services.  The 
trvices  reqnlred  of  a  competent  and  faithful  board  would  not  exceed  ten  days  an- 
na] ly,  and  the  work  would  be  done  within  that  time,  if  there  were  no  inducements 
I  the  shape  of  a  per  diem  to  prolong  its  sessions.  The  services  would  not  be  more 
ardensome  than  the  liability  to  work  on  the  public  roads  and  streets,  and  the  mem- 
bra of  the  board  mi^ht  be  exempted  from  the  latter  duty  as  well  as  from  jury  service. 
It  is  believed  that  if  no  compensation  were  allowed,  no  citizen  would  seek  the  office, 
at  that  the  people  could  find,  without  difficulty,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  very  best 
ten  to  discharge  the  highly  honorable  ai^d  responsible  duties  of  members  of  the 
oard  of  supervisors.  But  if  this  be  deemed  wrong,  then  we  HUggest  that  the  com- 
ensation  of  the  members  of  the  board  be  reduced  to  $25  per  annum,  and  that  each 
lember  be  required  to  give  bond  and  security  in  the  penalty  of  $2,000,  at  least,  by 
bich  he  shall  be  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in 
hich  he  shall  be  liable  for  all  illegal  allowances  for  which  he  may  have  voted.  And 
shall  be  provided  that  in  every  i.  stance  where  an  allowance  or  appropriation  of 
loney  is  made  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and  against  should  be  recorded, 
od  that  such  names  voting  for  such  appropriation  be  embraced  in  every  warrant  is- 
led.  on  such  appropriation.  And  in  case  the  alternative  of  a  salary,  is  adopted,  then 
,  should  be  provided  that  no  warrant  for  such  salary  should  be  issued  in  any  case,  ex- 
3pt  where  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  pay  it  afier  first  paying  all 
rior  warrants  ordered  by  the  board. 

The  necessities  of  the  people  demand  further  time  within  which  to  pay  their  taxes 
>r  the  year  1874.  A  delay  of  sixty  or  ninety  days  would  afford  great  and  needful  re- 
ef; and  if  then  the  lands  of  delinquents  have  to  be  sold,  the  period  of  redemption 
bonld  be  two  years  and  the  damages  25  per  cent;  for  each  year. 

We  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to  the  many  thousand  acres  of  land  now 
leld  by  the  State  under  sales  lor  taxes  in  arrears  and  unpaid.  Practically,  these  lands 
re  a  burden  to  the  State,  and  useless  for  all  revenue  purposes.  Many  of  them  were 
old  doriug  the  last  war,  and  some  in  1848.    If  the  titles  could  be  depended  upon  at 
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all,  it  would  be  wise  to  Imsband  the  resonrces  thus  provided  and  await  the  develoi^ 
luents  uf  tbti  future ;  but  the  tax  titles,  we  uiay  fairly  afisnme,  are  all  worthless.  Tbe 
great  object  to  be  secured  iSf  to  make  these  lauds  available  for  purposes  of  reveooe, 
and  we  suggest  that  the  owners,  or  parties  interested  therein,  be  allowed  to  Tfdeem 
them  on  payment  of  the  State  tax  for  1874,  and  if  not  redeemed  by  the  1st  of  Jalynext 
that  tbey  may  be  sold  to  any  one  npon  the  same  t-erms.  Nor  would  we  restrict  an j  one 
as  to  the  right  to  purchase ;  and  would  allow  any  man  to  buy  any  quantity  be  maj 
desire.  This  policy  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  tbose  who  sutl'er  ibeir  lands  to  bebdd 
by  the  State  because  of  the  invalidity  of  her  tax-titles. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  assure  your  honorable  bodies  that  in  thus  exercisiog  tbe 
sacred  right  of  petition  we  have  not  intended  to  cast  any  reflection  npon  this  orfonuer 
legislatures,  nor  have  we  been  influenced  by  any  motive  of  gaining  a  party  advantaj^ 
The  members  of  the  convention  which  presents  this  petition  belong  to  all  parries.  We 
regard  the  great  interests  of  the  State  and  her  people,  so  much  impoverished  by  the 
abuses  we  complain  of,  as  too  high  and  sacred  to  bo  made  the  subject  of  party  coDt««t& 

Mississippi  has  a  soil  unequaled  in  fertility  and  in  the  variety  of  its  products.  Oar 
climate  is  genial  and  healthy.  Every  element  of  high  prost>erity  and  of  material  aod 
moral  advancement  exists.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  every  business  is  deprened, 
the  people  discontented  and  paralyzed.  We  have  the  benumbing  influence  of  de- 
spair and  threatened  ruin  in  lieu  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  activity  and  energy  of 
hopeful  progress.  Atd  there  yet  remains  the  saddest  truth  of  all.  There  isdisiruiit 
and  a  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  difl'erent  classes  of  our  population,  aod 
a  deep  and  wide  gnlf  separating  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  tax- payers  do  not  de* 
sire  thitt,  and  they  now  make  this  respectful  petition  and  appeal  to  the  legislatare  in 
the  hope  that  that  body  may  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  ^  hich  it  is  made,  and  tbatsDch 
action  may  result  as  will  speedily  put  Mississippi  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  which 
shall  bless  all  classes  and  conditions  and  extend  to  every  section  of  the  State. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TAX-PAYERS'  CONVENTION. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  that  tax-payers'  convention  was  composed!— 
A.  It  was  of  members  of  both  political  parties,  solid  tax-payiug  men, 
very  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  Judge  J.  S.  Morris  ist — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  public  letter  in  which  he  seconded  this  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  a  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  republican  club,  which  I  have  now  in  my  possession— 
the  original  letter.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  political  revolutiou,  if  I  shall  so  call  it,  in  Mississippi,  I  will 
quote  from  that  letter.    It  was  dated  Vicksburgh,  September  8, 1874. 

Q.  Was  it  published  in  the  papers  at  the  timet — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Morris's  letter  published? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  tbe  origi- 
nal letter  in  my  hand  now.  It  was  addressed  to  "R.  C.  Kerr,  chairman 
of  the  republican  executive  committee  of  the  city  of  Jackson,"  aud  I 
will  read  a  single  paragraph,  if  it  is  desired.  It  is  a  paragraph  wLicii 
bears  directly  upon  the  point: 

The  evils  which  have  for  some  time  past  afflicted  all  classes  of  our  people,  are  attrib- 
utable, iu  a  large  decree  to  the  desertiou  by  high  republican  officials  of  the  priuciples 
of  the  party,  to  willful  aud  flagrant  violatious  of  the  constitution  which  they  are 
sworn  to  support.  These  are  well  known  to  every  intelligent  man  in  the  State,  aod 
will  be  widely  and  universally  discussed,  exposed,  and  punished  in  the  next  electioo. 

This  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Morris,  dated  Septembers, 
1874,  he  having  formerly  held  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  State. 
That  is  tbe  original  letter. 

COLORED  MEN  ABANDON  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  repabU- 
can  party  by  numbers  of  the  colored  men  in  the  State! — A.  1  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  sir.  In  evidence  of  it  I  will  state  that  early  in  the  canvass, 
before  any  riot  arose  or  trouble  occurred,  I  attended  a  meeting  iu  this 
county,  (Hinds,)  where  the  colored  voters  are  in  the  majority,  probably 
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lfti*en  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  in  which  all  the  county  officers 
litberto  had  been  republican.  In  that  meeting  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  colored  voters.  I  attended  a  meetibg  at  the  county  seat  of  Kay- 
Qoud ;  in  the  procession  there  were  not  less,  probably,  than  five  hundred 
«>lored  men  carrying  banners  and  devices  ot  the  democratic  party,  fully 
participating  in  the  meeting.  Tbat  is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  I 
an  mention.  In  the  county  of  Kankin,  on  the  day  or  two  before  the 
ilectiou,  every  thing  was  quiet  and  good  feeling  existed;  there  was  no 
listnrbance,  nor  had  been;  a  great  many  colored  men  were  in  the  pro- 
!es8ioD;  I  addressed  it,  and  many  friends  participated  in  the  meeting. 
Che  negroes  were  fully  co-operating  with  the  democrats  and  conserva- 
ivei^  in  their  organization,  and  in  all  its  objects. 

Q.  You  were  present  and  observed  the  tactf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in 
[uite  a  number  of  counties.  I  have  given  this  simply  as  a  fact  which 
,anie  ander  my  own  observation.  I  may  mention  also  a  meeting  in  the 
own  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.  A  large  democratic-conserv- 
ative meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  a  great  many  colored 
nen  were  in  the  procession,  cooperating  with  the  whites  in  the  objects 
>f  their  organization. 

a>H£SION   OP    GOLOBED    MEN  TO   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  OWING    TO    A 
DESIRE  TO  SECURE  A  CHANGE  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

Q.  State  whether  that  adhesion  of  the  colored  men,  or  participation 
n  the  canvass,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  democratic  party,  was  obtained 
;brongh  any  intimidation  or  any  kind  of  violence. — A.  My  impres8iou 
ind  positive  conviction  is  that  it  was  obtained  by  a  desire  of  the  colored 
people  to  co-operate  with  the  whites  in  securing  a  change  of  our  State 
idministratiou.  They  had  been  promised  many  things  by  the  repub- 
ican  leaders  who  had  come  into  the  State  to  participate  in  its  politics. 
[t  is  my  positive  conviction  and  firm  belief,  based  upon  my  knowledge  of 
:he  canvass  and  these  details  and  circumstances,  that  it  was  obtained 
[>y  the  cordial  and  free-will  cooperation  of  the  colored  people  whode- 
ured  a  change  in  the  administration  of  our  State  government.  They 
iiad  been  promised  many  things  in  the  early  organization  of  the  re- 
[)ublican  party,  which  were  impossible  probably  of  fulfillment,  by  the 
republican  leaders,  in  order  to  secure  their  co-operation. 

NOT  OBTAINED  BY  INTIMIDATION  OR  VIOLENCE. 

Q.  To  avoid  any  misconstruction  of  any  question,  or  your  answer,  I 
will  again  ask — for  you  have  not  answered  my  question;  my  question 
18  one  of  exclusion — whether  or  no  the  adhesion  of  these  people  was 
obtained  in  any  way  by  intimidation  or  violence  f — A.  It  was  not.  I 
Drill  state  furthermore  that  while  the  colored  people  desired  a  change 
>f  administration  for  the  causes  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  demo- 
n-ats  and  conservatives  everywhei-e  i)ledged  to  the  colored  men  that 
:hey  would  secure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights 
ind  privileges ;  that  they  would  make  no  discrimination  against  them 
in  the  legislation  which  would  be  adopted  by  that  party;  that  the  public 
schools  should  still  be  kept  up,  and  that  in  no  measure  would  the 
colored  people  be  interfered  with  in  the  rights  which  had  been  secured 
to  them.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pledge,  and  the  willing  co  opera- 
tion of  democrats  upon  it,  the  negroes  by  thousands  voted  with  that 
party  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  defeat  of  the  republican  administra- 
tion. 

NO  AGREEMENT  TO  HAVE  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEES  ATTEND  REPUB- 
LICAN MEETINGS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

Q.  An  editorial  published  in  a  paper  called  the  Kaymond  Gazette  has 
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been  read  here,  and  incorporated  into  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  wit- 
lie^Hes,  as  indicating  a  settled  plan  npon  the  part  of  the  democrats  to 
interfere  with  the  repablican  meetings  by  means  of  organized  commi^ 
tees,  composed  often  or  a  dozen  men,  who  were  to  attend  and  interrupt 
the  meetings  and  to  prevent  the  objects  of  the  meeting  from  being  car- 
ried ont     I  wish  to  know  whether  that  proposition  found  favor  with  the 
democratic  party  in  the  State  generally ;  and  whether,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, it  was  acted  upon.    I  will  state  to  you  that  there  has  been  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  one  or  two  witnesses  that  the  riot  at  Clinton  was  iu 
some  way  brought  about  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  such  a  plan.— A. 
There  was  no  understanding  or  agreement  or  plan  of  that  sort  adopted 
by  the  democratic-conservative  party.    My  connection  with  the  highest 
authority  of  that  party,  the  democratic  executive  state  committee,  au- 
thorizes me  to  say  that  there  was  no  suggestion  or  intimation  of  that 
sort  given  out  from  that  quarter.    What  the  editor  of  the  Raymond  Ga- 
zette may  have  said,  I  am  not  fully  appiized  of.    I  am  quite  sure,  tbougb, 
that    there  was    no  preconcerted   and  premeditated  organization  at- 
tempted on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party  to  interfere  with  any  repub- 
lican meetings.    Some  members,  1  will  state,  may  have  been  attracted 
there  on  that  day  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  arguments  that  would 
be  made  by  the  speakers  on  the  republican  side ;  and  some  may  have 
been  drawn  there  by  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  said,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  persons  of  different  parties  attending  the  meetings  of  the  other. 
But  it  was  in  no  other  spirit  to  my  knowledge.    I  was  not  apprized  of 
any  such  understanding. 

NO   SUGGESTION  OR   PURPOSE   TO   INTERRUPT  REPUBLICAN  MEETING 

AT  CLINTON. 

Q.  Was  it  suggested  or  proposed,  to  your  knowledge,  to  interrupt  the 
meetings  of  the  party,  or  was  such  purpose  ever  carried  into  effect?— 
A.  It  was  not,  and  certainly  the  riot  at  Clinton  was  brought  on  by  no 
such  purpose  or  previous  understanding,  because  in  fact  the  democrats 
who  were  there  were  without  preparation  for  a  difficulty,  and  in  conse- 
quence, when  it  occurred,  several  of  them  were  butchered  and  brained 
while  seeking  safety  and  trying  to  get  away  from  the  grounds. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  the  number  of  negroes  and  the  rel- 
ative number  of  whites  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  suppose  50  white  men 
on  the  ground,  and  probably  several  thousand  negroes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the  gentleman  present ! — A.  I  was  not.  I  only 
speak  from  such  information  as  I  was  able  to  obtain. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  your  business  to  obtain  correct  statements  of  facts  and 
make  particular  inquiries  of  events  passing  around  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Thai  is  my  business.    That  is  what  I  endeavor  to  do. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  this  city  to  the  place  where  that  difficulty  occur- 
red f — A.  Nine  miles. 

Q.  There  is  a  railway  between  here  and  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

GOVERNOR  AMES'S  MILITATY  PREPARATIONS. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  military  preparations  made  early  in  the  can- 
vass, by  Governor  Ames,  and  before  any  of  these  riots  had  occarredt— 
A.  While  matters  were  in  a  condition  of  profound  peace  here,  thongh 
these  causes  of  discontent  existed  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which 
are  stated  in  the  taxpayers'  memorial  and  in  the  resolutions  of  tbe 
republican  club  here  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  Governor  Ames,  after  the 
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passage  of  the  law  which  was  known  as  the  "  Gatling-gun  bill,"  as  if 
preparing  for  war  here,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in- 
qairing  aboat  Mississippi's  quota  of  arms ;  a  copy  of  that  letter  I  have 
here  i 

May  25, 1875. 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  His  Excellency  A.  Ames,  goveroor  of  Mississippi,  I  have  the  honor 
to  apply  to  yon  for  the  statement  of  arms  and  other  military  property  issued  to  this 
State  since  1860,  under  act  of  Congress  April  23,  l(-08,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto. 
A  communication  from  tl^e  Ordnance  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  received,  in 
which  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  charged,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
March  3,  1875,  with  the  sum  of  $170,167.31  and  a  balance  due  the  United  States  is 
claimed  of  81,967.66. 

The  records  of  this  office  do  not  show  the  amounts  of  the  apportionment  for  the  dif- 
ferent years,  and,  having  no  data  to  follow,  I  respectfully  apply  to  you  to  furnish  it. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General. 
To  the  honorable  Secretary  op  War, 

WashingUmf  D,  C 

That  was  a  letter  written  on  the  25th  of  May,  1875. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  before  the  political  canvass,  Governor  Ames  ad- 

iressed  a  letter  to  General  Ben6t,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 

IS  follows: 

June  2,  1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  apply  for  a  price-list  of  ordnance  and  ordnance* 
stores  as  issued  from  your  office,  also  a  book  of  forms  used  in  the  Department  if  any 
:haDge  has  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  regulations,  1863. 
Verj-  respectfiQly, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-  General, 

Brig.  Gen.  8.  V.  Ben^t, 

Chief  of  Ordnancey  Washingtanj  JD,  C. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  any  military  preparations  made  by  Governor 
^mes  early  in  the  canvass  and  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  any  of  these 
listnrbances  ? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  and  cited  the  letters  showing  he 
was  making  military  preparations.  Then,  I  have  an  order-book,  issued 
from  the  headquarters  State  of  Mississippi,  adjutant-general's  office, 
Jackson,  May  1,  1875,  announcing  officers  of  the  Mississippi  State 
nilitia,  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1875. 

"STAFF  OF  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  G.  Packer,  of  Holmes  County,  adjutant-general. 
February  25, 1875. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  Omar  S.  Lee,  of  Holmes  County,  aid-de-camp.  Febru- 
15,  1875" — a  gentleman  who  has  since  proved  a  defaulter  to  a  very  large 
imount,  in  the  county  of  Holmes,  and  has  fled  the  State,  and  his  where- 
ibouts  are  not  known. 

**  Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  J.  Spellman,  of  Madison  County,  aid-de-camp. 
February  25, 1875. 

"  Fourth  division. 

'^  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Gray,  of  Washington  County.    February  25, 1875. 

"  General  Brown,  colonel  first  regiment  infantry.    February  25, 1875. 

"  Major-general  State  militia,  Alexander  Warner,  of  Madison  County. 
February  26, 1875.-' 

These  gentlemen  were  all  members  of  the  republican  party.  That 
General  Warner  was  the  chairman  of  the  republican  State  executive 
committee. 

Of  these,  Spellman,  Gray,  and  Brown  were  colored  men ;  no  demo- 
crat among  them. 

30  MISS 
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After  the  Clinton  riot  Governor  Ames  proceeded  to  perfect  the  mili- 
tary organization  which  had  been  ordered  by  law ;  and  in  the  county  of 
Hinds,  under  authority  known  as  the  "Gatling-gun  bill,"  on  the  23d  of 
September  he  ordered  one  thousand  Springfield  breech-loading  mns- 
kets  to  be  purchased  and  directed  to  the  adjutant-general  of  this  post 
After  the  receipt  of  those  arms  they  were  issued  to  companies  in  this 
county  of  Hinds,  as  follows : 

On  the  2d  of  October  80  guns,  with  accoiiterments,  were  issued  to 
Capt.  Chas.  Caldwell,  (colored.) 

On  the  5th  October,  to  the  same  person,  17  were  issued. 

On  the  Gth  October,  47  issued  to  Capt.  John  W.  Cleagan,  (white.) 

On  the  7th,  80  stand  of  arms  to  Green  Tapley,  (colored,)  with  animU' 
nition. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  80  issued  to  Ed.  L.  Gillin,  (colored,)  with  am- 
munition. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  65  stand  of  arms  issued  to  Geo.  D.  Nixon, 
(white,)  with  ammunition. 

On  the  10th,  80  issued  to  W.  C.  Mosely,  with  ammunition. 

On  the  11th,  60  issued  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  (colored,)  with  ammuni- 
tion. 

That  was  in  this  county ;  issued  with  accouterments,  ammunition,  &c., 
to  five  negro  companies  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  and  two  white  compa- 
nies. 

Almost  without  exception  the  appointments  were  from  the  republican 
party.  I  do  not  think  of  an  exception  in  the  military  appointments,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  companies  that  were  commissioned  in  the  military 
service  were  taken  from  that  party.  Probably  half  were  commanded 
by  colored  officers. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  appointments : 

First  DmsiON. — Brig.  Gen.  William  F.  SimontoD.  of  Lee  County,  March  4, 1875. 

Second  division.— Brig.  Gen.  Marion  Campbell,  of  DeSoto  County,  March  4, 1875. 

Third  DivisiON.—Brig.  Gen.  N.  B.  Bridges,  of  Oktibbeha  County,  March  4,1875; 
Hinds  County:  Samuel  r.  Steele,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Marcli  10,1875; 
Jasper  County:  Newton  Knight,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  March  17,1875; 
Lotondes  County:  W.  A.  Monroe,  captain  Columbus  Light  Artillery,  March  17,1875; 
E.  R.  Bliss,  first  lieutenant  Columbus  Light  Artillery,  March  17, 1875 ;  Grenada  Countif: 
C.  P.  Lincoln,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  April  12,  1875  ;  Monroe  County:  James 
W.  Lee,  colouel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  April  1*-^,  1875. 

By  order  of  the  commauder-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant'Gtneral 

Headquarters  State  of  Mississippi,  . 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Jackson^  June  1, 1^^- 

[General  Orders  No.  3.] 

The  following-named  officer  has  been  appointed  in  the  Mississippi  State  militia  du^ 
iugthe  month  of  May,  1875 : 

Wilkinson  County. — William  H.  Noble,  colonel  First  Regiment  InfEUitry. 
By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER,      , 


Headquarters  State  of  Mississippi, 

Adjutant-General's  Ofhce, 

Jacksouy  June,  1^'^- 
[General  Orders  No.  5.] 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  Mississippi  State  mil^^'* 
during  the  month  of  June,  1875 : 
Lowndes  County, — M.  A.  Brownlee,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  luf&^^f 
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T.  H.  Smith,  first  lieatenant  Company  A,  First  Begiment  Infantry  ;  D.  P.  Moody,  sec- 
ond lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Resiment  Infantry. 

The  following  resignation  in  the  Bussissippi  State  militia  has  been  accepted  during 
the  same  period : 
Grenada  County,— -June  17,  1875,  First  Begiment  Infantry,  C.  P.  Lincoln,  colonel. 
By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

J  djutanU  General, 


Headquarters  State  of  Mississippi, 

Adjutakt-General's  Office, 

Jackson,  October  1, 1875. 
[General  Orders  No.  7.] 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  Mississippi  State  militia 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1875 : 

Warren  County, — WiUiun  French,  colonel  Fourth  Begiment  Infantry,  August  12, 
1875. 

Fifth  division.— Brigadier- General  William  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Hinds  County,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1875. 

Fifth  divisiox. — Staff  of  Brigadier-General, — John  D.  Beaird,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  miyor,  Warren  County,  September  22,  1875 ;  Wirt  Johnson, 
issistjuit  su^eon-general,  with  rank  of  major.  Hinds  County,  September  24,1875; 
^Villiam  B.  Davol,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  with  rank  ot  captain,  Warren 
i^ounty,  September  27, 1875 ;  John  J.  Bohrbacner,  aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  captain, 
Sinds  County,  September  27, 1875 ;  Marion  Smith,  aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  captain, 
Eliuds  county,  September  27, 1875. 

Warren  County, — B.  J.  Temple,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Begiment  Infantry,  Sep- 
:ember  27, 1875. 

Staff  of  Major- General, — M.  B.  Sullivan,  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  rank  of 
rolonel,  Bolivar  County,  September  24, 1875 ;  William  H.  Compton,  assistant  surgeon- 
general,  with  i*ank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Hinds  County,  September  24,  1875. 

Hindi  County, — John  W.  Clingan,  captain  Company  A,  First  Begiment  Infantry,  Sep- 
:ember  25, 1875 ;  John  C.  Bietti,  fiiBt  heutenant  Company  A,  First  Begiment  Infantry, 
^ptember  25, 1675  ;  Matt  F.  Ash,  second  lieutenant  Company  A,  I  irst  Begiment  Infjant- 
y,  September  25, 1875 ;  Charles  Caldwell,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Begiment  In- 
antry,  September  25, 1875 ;  Eugene  B.  Welborn,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  Second 
Regiment  Infantry,  September  *^,  1875 ;  Porter  Kelly,  second  lieutenant  Company  A, 
^ond  Begiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  Green  Tapley,  captain  Company  B, 
Second  Begiment  Infantry,  September  25^  1875 :  Charles  Morgan,  first  lieutenant  Com- 
>any  B,  S^nd  Begiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  John  F.  Duncan,  second  lieu- 
enant  Company  B,  Second  Begiment  Infantry,  September  25, 1875 ;  Nathaniel  D.  Sneed, 
iolonel  Second  Begiment  Infantry,  September  27, 1875. 

Lafayette  County. — ^Victor  W.  Thompson,  colonel  First  Begiment  Infantry,  September 
58,  1875. 

First  division. — Staff  of  Brigadier- General, — John  C.  Heidelberg,  assistant  adjutant- 
^neral,  with  rank  of  major,  Lee  County,  September  30, 1875 ;  Clinton  C.  Jones,  assist- 
int  ouartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  captain,  Lee  County,  September  30, 1875 ; 
Foeepn  M.  Bynum,  assistant  surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  major.  Alcorn  County,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1875 ;  Henry  M.  G.  Spencer,  aid-de-camp,  with  rank  or  captain,  Lee  County, 
September  30, 1875 ;  Green  M.  Maddoz,  aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  captain,  Tippcui 
[bounty,  September  30, 1875. 

By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKEB, 
Adjutant-General. 


Headquarters  State  of  Mississippi, 

Adjutant-Genekal^s  Office, 

Jackson,  November  1,  1875. 

[General  Orders  No.  8.] 

The  followmg-named  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  Mississippi  State  militia 
daring  the  month  of  October,  1875: 

Sixth  Dn'isiox.— Brigadier-General  Harris  P.  Hurst,  of  Pike  County,  October  2, 
1875. 

Sixth  division. — Staff  of  Brigadier-General— Ja.mea  C.  Lamkiu,  assistant  adjutant- 
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general,  Tvith  rank  of  major,  Pike  County,  October  2, 1675 ;  Frank  Stron^t  usistant 
surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  major,  Amite  County,  October  2, 1875 ;  Chanee  P.  Hos- 
mer,  aid^e-camp,  with  rank  of  captain,  Pike  County,  October  2, 1^75 ;  Moses  Jaek- 
son,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  captain,  Amite  County,  Octobcf 
17, 1875 :  David  C.  Bramlett,  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  Captain,  Amite  County,  Octo- 
ber 17, 1875 ;  David  C.  Bramlett,  aid-de-camp  with  rank  of  captain,  Amite  Coontj, 
October  17, 1875. 

Warren  County.— A.^am  Bowie,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  5, 1875. 

Hinds  County. — William  C.  Mosely,  captain  Company  D,  Second  Regiment  In&nt- 
ry,  October  7, 1875 ;  John  W.  Chase,  first  lieutenant  Company  D,  Second  Regiment  In- 
fantry, October  7,  lt75 ;  William  Williams,  second  lieutenant  Company  D,  beeond 
Regiment  Infantry,  October  7,  1875 ;  £.  L.  Gilliam,  captain  Company  £,  Second  Beg- 
iment  Infantry,  October  7, 1875 ;  Thomas  Stevens,  first  lieutenant  Company  £,  Sec- 
ond Regiment  Infantry,  October  7, 1875  ;  Robert  Williams,  second  lieutenant  Com- 
pany £,  Second  Regiment  Infantry  October  7,  1875 ;  George  D.  Nixon,  captain  Com- 
pany B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9, 1875 ;  £.  W.  Partin,  first  lieutenant  Com- 
pany B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9, 1875  ;  C.  £.  MarshaU,  second  lieutenaot 
Company  B,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  9,  1875 ;  William  Iverson,  captain  Com- 

£any  C,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 1875 ;  Edgar  Gordon,  first  lieutenant 
ompany  C,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 1875 ;  Nathaniel  Hudson,  secood 
lieutenant  Company  C,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  15, 1875;  Oliver  Cromwell, 
captain  Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 1875 ;  Virgil  Clark,  first  lieu- 
tenant Company  F,  Second  Reeiment  Infantry,  October  11, 1875 ;  Cornelius  D.  S.  Psrker, 
second  lieutenant  Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry.  October  11, 1875. 

DeSoto  Cawnfy.— Albert  D.  Thompson,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantir,  October 
11, 1875;  Jefferson  J.  Evans,  lieutenant-colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  L, 
1875 ;  Thomas  A.  Leon,  major  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11,  1875 ;  James  F. 
Pratt,  adjutant,  with  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  First  Regiment  Infantry  ;  October  11, 
1875;  Horace  H.  Hillman,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 
1875 ;  Calvin  S.  Nesbit,  first  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October 
11,  1875 ;  Henry  Odom,  second  lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Octo- 
ber 11, 1875 ;  John  W.  Farmer,  captain  Company  B,  First  Regiment  Infant^,  October 
11, 1875 ;  Thomas  McCain,  first  lieutenant  Company  B,  First  Regiment  Inrantry,  0^ 
tober  11,  1875 ;  James  McLaughlin,  second-lieutenant  Company  B,  First  Regiment  In- 
fantry, October  11, 1875 ;  Henry  Rogers,  captain  Company  C,  first  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  11, 1875 ;  Jerry  Powell,  first-lieutenant  Company  C,  First  Regiment  InfSwfry, 
October  11,  1875 ;  Charles  H.  Knowlton,  second-lieutenant  Company  C,  First  fig- 
ment Infantry,  October  11, 1875. 

Yazoo  County, — Albert  T.  Morgan,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  October  11, 18^ 

First  Regiment  Mississippi  Cavalry. — Colonel,  Eugene  H.  McMicbael,  of  Wilkin- 
son County,  October  11,  1875 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  John  G.  Mills,  of  Holmes  County, 
October  11, 1875. 

Amite  County. — Charles  P.  Nelson,  captain  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Oc- 
tober 17, 1875 ;  Henrv  J.  Lilly,  first-lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  17, 1875;  T.  N,  Lafayette  Anderson,  second-lieutenant  Company  A,  First  Begi- 
ment  Infantry,  October  17, 1875. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  revoked  during  the  same  period : 

Warren  County.— R.  J.  Temple,  captain  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  Oc- 
tober 5, 1875. 

Hinds  County. — Charles  Caldwell,  captain  Corapahy  A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry, 
October  21, 1875 ;  Eugene  B.  Welbom.  first-lieutenant  Company  A,  Second  KeffimM* 
Infantry,  October  21, 1875 ;  Porter  Eelley,  second-lieutenant  Company  A,  Second  Regi- 
ment Infantrv,  October  21, 1875. 

By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  0.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-ameral 

On  the  24th  of  September  Governor  Ames  addressed  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

September  24,  ^ 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  inquire  if  any  militia  organ* 
izations  are  needed  in  your  county  to  assist  the  civil  officers  r  . 

Are  there  any  threats  from  the  opposition  that,  in  your  judgment,  i^ill  be  carried  i*^*^ 
effect ;  and,  if  so,  will  it  be  possible  to  hold  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election? 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  G.  PACKER,       , 
Adjutant-Gene^^ 
J.  W.  Lee, 

Sheriff  Monroe  County,  Miss. 
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ras  construed  into  an  intimation  that  military  force  should  be 
1  without  recourse  to  the  civil  authority,  if  there  were  wrongs 
Iressed. 

IS  that  letter  in  response  to  any  demand  for  aid  from  that  quar- 
1  would  infer  not,  for  no  reference  is  made  to  it. 
sk  the  question  whether  there  was  f — A.  It  seems  that  if  it  had 
'espouse  to  an  inquiry,  it  would  have  been  referred  to.    There 
ipon  record. 

>resnme  that  Lee  was  republican  candidate  for  sheriff,  then 
for  office  ? — A.  I  so  understood.  I  am  not  properly  advised  in 
)  that. 

is  Caldwell  at  the  time  of  his  commission  a  candidate  for 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  senate.  That 
Charles  Caldwell ;  and  a  letter  of  similar  import  was  addressed 
ews,  sheriff  of  Copiah  County,  and  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
tie  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  though  I  am  not  certain 
ese  other  gentlemen. 

LYABD.  Lee  has  stated  here  that  he  was. 
aat  other  orders  do  you  find  which  indicate  preparations  of  a 
haracter  by  Governor  Ames  ? — There  is  an  order,  special  Order 
)ctober  8, 1875 : 

[Special  Orders  Xo.  10.1 

October  8,  ^5. 

$r-General  V^illiam  F.  Fitzgerald,  fifth  division  Mississij^pi  State  militia,  will 
tain  W.  C.  MoseW^s  Company  D,  Second  Regiment  Inlantry,  Hinds  County 
tia,  stationed  at  Edwards  Depot,  as  soon  as  arms  and  ammunition  are  dis- 
D  them,  to  report  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
>rder  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

Adjutant-General, 
[Special  Orders  No.  7.] 

October  7,  '5. 

mt-Colonel  O.  S.  Lee,  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  is 
lered  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  make  any  and  all  arrangements  with 
It,  L.  &.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  of  the  Mis- 
ate  militia. 
)rder  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General. 
[Special  Orders  Ko.  6.] 

October?,  1875. 

James  J.  Spelman,  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  is 
lered  to  muster  in  the  volunteer  company  of  infantry,  at  Brownsville,  Hinds 
•  be  known  and  designated  as  Company  F,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  Hinds 
ate  of  Miss. 
>rder  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

Adjutant-General, 

October  4,  ^5. 

R :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  inquire  if  it  is  possible 
btain  cars  for  transportation  of  (300)  three  hundred  men,  and  eqni^age  for 
The  e<][uipage  will  require  a  box-car.  The  time  for  nsing  the  train  to  be 
da^  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Train  to  run  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
Station,  and  to  remain  under  orders  until  the  men  are  returned  to  Jackson. 
f  respectfully, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General, 

lOST, 

encral  Manager  X,  0.  St,  L,  &  C.  B,  i?.,  Xew  Orleans f  La. 

what  coauty  is  Vaughn  Station  ? — A.  In  the  county  of  Yazoo, 
lat  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — A.  It  is  written  October  4,  and 
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contemplated  the  removal  of  troops  from  Jackson  to  Yaoghn  Station, 
in  Yazoo  County. 
Q.  It  contemplated  a  movement  there  of  five  hundred  men  !— A.  Yes, 

sir. 

October  4,  '5. 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  30th  ultimo  received.    General  orders  are  issued  for  the  militia  of 
the  State  to  enter  active  service ;  your  offer  will  receive  due  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

Adjutant-General. 
W.  R.  Stewart,  Esq., 

Kirkwood,  Mm. 

October  1,  '5. 

Sir  :  Can  you  furnish  five  thousand  (5,000)  rations  of  pork  or  bacon  and  hard  bread 
under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  militia  of  this  State  f 
If  possible,  ship  immediately  to  William  Noonan,  superintendent  State  penitentiary. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 

Adjutan  U  General 
To  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 

Department  of  the  Gulf,  Sew  Orleans^  La. 

September  28,  '5. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  dnpli- 
cate  requisitions  for  ordnance  and  ordnance-stores  on  the  quota  of  the  State  of  Missis 
sippi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  V.  Beni^t, 

Chief  of  Ordnance^  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  requisition— the  quantity  ?— A.  It 
does  not  state  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  what  it  was  ! — A.  I  have  not 
at  present. 

Here  is  a  letter  dated  September  27  : 

September  27,  '5. 
D.  Appleton  ife  Co., 

Broadway,  Xeio  York,  X.  Y,  : 

At  what  price  will  you  furnish  one  hundred  copies  Upton^s  Infantry  Tactics,  and 
ten  sets  of  copies  of  the  three  different  arms  t    Answer. 

A.  G.  PACKER, 
Adjutant-General  2iis8imp]^' 

Appleton  &  Co.,  are  a  publishing  house  in  New  York. 

September  27,  '•'>• 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  J.  Be>'£t, 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Can  you  furnish  fifteen  hundred  haversacks  on  our  quota  ?    At  what  price  ?    'p'\^'^^ 
answer. 

A.  G.  PACKER,  . 

Adjutant- General  MimmT^^^ ' 

That  is  a  telegraphic  dispatch.  ^ 

I  said  there  was  a  similar  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Matthews,  sher::^^ 
Copiah  County,  to  the  one  addressed  to  Lee,  of  Monroe  County.    I 
addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Lowndes  County,  also. 

September  24,     ^^ 
5a  t  I  Mtt  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  inquire  if  any  militia  or 
"  fcitt*  ±r*  needed  in  your  county  to  assist  the  civil  officers  f 
ir**  -lew  any  threats  from  the  opposition  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  c 
-^  -  - :  ij:d.  if  so,  will  it  be  possible  to  hold  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election  f 

-  —  r^i^ivcrtullyf 

'       '  A.  G.  PACKER, 

■7   ^j-TT-^  Adjutant-Gener 

County,  Mi88. 


—.•.-* 
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WHERE  THE  PRECEDING  ORDERS  AND  LETTERS  ARE  FOUNl/. 

That  was  the  form  of  letter  addressed  to  various  sheriffs,  and  not 
elicited  by  any  report  or  necessity  for  such  proceedings. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  what  book  that  was? — A.  \es,  sir.  This  is  the 
letter-book  of  the  executive  department. 

Q.  It  is  the  oflScial  book — letter-press  copies  of  these  official  communi- 
cations f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  executive  office. 

Q.  It  belongs  in  what  department? — A.  The  executive  department  of 
the  government.  It  was  obtained  by  me  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  this 
examination. 

Q.  Under  charge  of  what  official  is  it? — A.  I  obtained  it  from  the 
private  secretary  of  the  present  governor — Governor  Stone. 

CALDWELL'S  COMPANY. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  the  marching  of  Caldwell's  company 
through  thecountry  to  Edwards  Station. — A.  They  were  marched  through 
the  country  from  Jackson  to  Edward  Station,  and  the  people  thought 
that  the  object  was  to  intimidate,  and  to  produce  a  race-disturbance 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  colored  company,  many  members  of  which 
bad  been  concerned  in  the  Clinton  affair,  and  that  between  Edward 
Station  and  Jackson  there  is  a  railroad,  and  the  transportation  would 
be  more  direct  and  inexpensive  in  that  way.  That  would  be  the  usual 
way  of  transportation. 

Q.  Transportation  of  what? — A.  Of  troops. 

Q.  Was  it  armed  or  not,  do  you  know  ? — A.  Arms  had  been  sent  there, 
as  I  understand.  I  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  military  organization, 
but,  I  understand,  sent  there  ostensibly  to  preserve  the  peace.  There 
was  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was  designated  to  intimidate 
the  democratic  and  conservative  voters,  and  produce  additional  trouble 
between  the  races. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  military  companies  of  colored  men  were  sent 
through  the  country  ? — A.  About  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  Was  there  any  obvious  necessity  or  occasion  for  that  military 
movement  at  that  time  ? — A.  There  was  none.  There  was  a  perfect  state 
of  quietude  in  the  country. 

THE   GATTLING-GUN  BILL. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  "  Gatling-gun  bill,"  what  was  that  1 — A.  I  have, 
I  think,  a  synopsis  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  empowered  the  commander-in-chief  to  organize,  from  the  en- 
rolled militia,  two  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  to  purchase  four  or  more  Gat- 
ling  guns,  and  organize  a  corps  of  select  officers  and  men  from  the  infantry  to  send 
with  the  said  guns. 

That  was  passed  by  the  legislature  which  assembled  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1875.    The  date  is  not  given. 

Q.  It  was  passed  the  spring  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  It 
was  called  the  "  Gatling-gun  bill,"  because  the  purchase  of  four  Gatling 
guns  was  authorized,  and  they  were  regarded  as  weapons  of  very  terri- 
ble destructive  qualities.  The  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Gatling-gun  bill  was  $60,000.  Of  this,  $5,000  were  author- 
ized to  be  expended  for  military  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  After 
that  amount  had  been  expendcd^Kirawn  and  expended — the  tax-payers 
obtained  a  petition  for  an  injunction,  before  Chief-Justice  Peyton, 
against  the  further  drawing  of  that  money,  and  it  was  granted  by  him. 
The  consequence  was  that,  but  $5,000  was  expended — used  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  connection  with  your  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  races  in  this  county,  in  that  canvass,  I  will  read  an  extract 
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from  an  article  which  appeared  iu  the  Times  newspaper  in  this  city, 
the  republican  organ,  which  was  to  this  effect.  It  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875. 

If  notoriously  bad  and  corrupt  men  are  permitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  here- 
tofore peaceful  and  law-abiding  county  of  Hinds,  may  we  not  reasonably  anticipate  a 
repetition  here  of  the  scenes  of  disorder,  violence,  and  bloodshed  by  which  Warren 
County  has  already  been  disgraced  ? 

This  question  was  put  to  us  yesterday  by  a  prominent  colored  republican,  and  Tre 
unhesitatingly  answered,  Yes. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I  observed  especially,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  ominous  that  trouble  would  occur  in  Hiuds  County. 

LETTER  OF  ROBERT  T.  AI.CORN. 

Q.  Anything  else  you  desire  to  say  in  response  to  that  question?— A. 
There  is  another  fact  which  1  wish  to  mention  in  connection  with  the 
troubles  in  this  county — in  this  same  connection — as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  military  force.  I  introduce  this  letter,  which  was  written  Sep- 
tember IC,  1875,  by  Robert  J.  Alcorn,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  reg- 
istration of  Hinds  County.  You  inquired  of  me  if  there  was  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  county,  any  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace,  of  the  marching  of  Caldwell's  company  to  Edwards  Station,  as  I 
understand  you ;  in  reply  to  which  I  produce  this  letter  from  Mr.  Alcorn, 
who  had  traveled  all  through  the  county,  and  was  presumed  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  I  may  say  also 
that  he  was  and  is  a  leading  republican  ;  was  recently  appointed  to  an 
important  office  in  this  State  by  General  Grant. 

Q.  State  the  office  ? — A.  Eeceiver  of  public  moneys.  His  letter  was 
in  these  words : 

UTICA  LETTER— REGISTRATION. 

Utica,  Miss.,  September  16, 1675. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Times  : 

We  closed  oar  work  here  yesterday  evening,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  ootbing 
was  said  or  done  to  wound* the  feelings  or  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any  cue.  We 
haye  registered  and  renewed  at  this  place  the  papers  of  three  hundred  &ni  tbirtj-six 
electors,  out  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  colored.  Persons  of 
both  poUtical  persuasions  registered  without  let  or  hmderance.  The  citizens  of  Utica 
haye  treated  ns  kindly,  for  which  we  desire  to  publicly  thank  them.  They  are  well 
skiUed  in  the  code  of  hospitality,  and  our  stay  in  their  midst  has  been  pleasant  a^^ 
agreeable. 

We  are  now  off  for  Cayuga,  where  it  is  said  the  registered  colored  vote  some"^"^^ 
preponderates  that  of  the  white. 

Hastily,  yours,  ^ 

EOBT.  J.  ALCO^-^- 

BEMOCEATIC  IMPRESSIONS  OF  GOVERNOR  AMES'S  PREPARATIO> 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  effect  upon  the  public  mind-  ^^^ 
condition  of  public  feeling,  had  these  measures  adopted  by  Govex^'^^^ 
Ames.  I  mean  what  effect  had  they  in  suggesting  the  idea'of  violes^^ 
to  the  public  mind? — A.  His  military  operations  and  preparatic^^^ 
marching  and  countermarching  the  troops,  most  of  which  were  colore^^ 
all  of  them  were  colored,  I  may  say — had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  c^^^ 
servatives  and  democrats,  and  others,  who  desired  a  change  of  adm^--^ 
istration  for  the  causes  which  were  enumerated  in  the  petition  of  t^^ 
republican  club  of  Jackson,  and  of  the  tax-payers  convention  to  thi::  ^ 
that  it  was  the  determination  to  carry  the  election  by  force,  or  intimi<5^ 
tion,  and  by  military  violence  if  necessary. 

Q.  Had  not  these  threatened  military  expeditions  to  Yazoo  and  oth  ^ 
counties,  the  effect  of  alarming  the  white  people  and  democrats  ve^^ 
much  ?— A.  They  had  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  believe  that  Gove^^ 
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nor  Ames  was  endeavoriDg  to  carry  the  election  by  military  violence 
and  force.  I  could  not  say  it  alarmed  them  especially ;  but  induced 
them  to  believe  there  was  great  danger  of  disturbance. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  to  Governor  Ames's  course,  which  you  have  stated 
here,  in  regard  to  calling  out  the  armed  forces  of  the  State  at  a  time 
when  you  say  there  had  been  no  disturbance,  do  you  attribute  to  that  a 
suggestion  of  violence  that  led  to  any  conflict  afterward  ! — A.  I  believe 
that  in  part  caused  the  disturbance  that  occurred  in  our  State. 

ABOUT  MR.  CHASE. 

Q.  state  what  you  know  of  the  man,  G.  K.  Chase,  aS  a  Government 
detective  in  this  State  during  the  canvass  of  1875  ? — A.  Mr.  Chase  came 
here,  I  think,  about  two  months  before  the  election,  to  Jackson,  and  soon 
after  he  came  he  sought  an  interview  with  General  George,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee.  He  told  General  George 
that  he  bad  been  appointed  to  a  confidential  mission  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  desired  to  have  a  full  and  free  conference  with  him. 

General  George  replied  to  him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and 
would  certainly  have  such  an  interview  with  him  with  pleasure,  and 
desired  I  should  accompany  him,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  executive  committee,  and  desired 
to  have  my  counsels  in  any  of  the  conversations  that  might  be  held. 

Mr.  Chase  assented,  and  this  conference  was  held.  He  stated  to  us 
that  he  was  sent  here  by  the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  for  this  purpose.  He  said  that  General  Ames 
had  made  application  for  troops,  for  Federal  troops,  and  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  very  much  averse  to  the  interference  by 
the  Administration  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  by  military  force ;  that 
Mr.  Pierrepont  believed  that  the  necessity  did  not  exist  here,  and  that 
it  could  be  avoided;  but  before  taking  definite  action  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  General  Ames,  he  was  sent  here  to  make  a  full  investigation  ol 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  report  to  him  regularly. 

With  that  view  he  wished  to  put  himself  in  confidential  relations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  both 
sides,  so  that  he  could  reach  a  fair  and  just  conclusion. 

These  relations  were  then  established. 

Mr.  Chase  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  myself,  and  after  what  is  known  as  the  peace 
conference  between  Governor  Ames,  a  settlement  having  been  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Chase  explained  the  conditions  of  the  canvass  on  the  side  of 
the  republican  party  fully  to  us.  / 

He  invariably  brought  the  letters  and  other  reports  which  were  made 
from  the  various  counties  to  Governor  Ames,  stating  any  causes  of  dis- 
content in  the  progress  of  the  canvass. 

ALLEGED  HIS  AUTHORITY. 

Mr.  Chase  said  he  had  authority,  if  he  believed  it  was  necessary,  to 
call  for  troops,  and  that  they  would  be  sent. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  the  election,  you  may  say,  this  constant  communi- 
Ciation  between  him  and  the  democratic  authorities  continued ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  troops  were  not  called  for  justifies  his  statement  to  us  that 
DO  necessity  existed  for  it. 

I  will  state  that  Mr.  Chase  represented  himself  to  be  a  republican  and 
the  special  friend  of  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  the  agent  of  the  administration, 
and  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  mission  with  strict  impartiality ;  and 
it  is  \  ery  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  report  of  the  canvass  was  never 
published. 
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Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Cbase  informed  you  that  he 
had  authority  to  bring  here,  if  necessary,  Federal  troops  to  interfere  in 
the  canvass  ? — A.  He  said  that  a  word  from  him  would  bring  troops  at 
any  moment. 

Q.  Then  your  canvass  was  conducted  under  that  constant  threat  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  administration,  through  their  agent,  (Mr. 
Chase?) — A.  It  was,  sir;  for  that  communication  was  made  tons  as 
often  almost  as  we  saw  him.  And  we  we  were  enjoined  to  use  oar  in- 
fluence against  violence  and  any  cause  that  would  bring  about  or  create 
disturbance. 

Q.  Was  he,  at  the  same  time,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Grovemor 
Ames? — A.  He  was  staying  at  Governor  Ames's  mansion.  In  other 
words,  he  was,  for  the  time  being,  a  part  of  his  household. 

Q.  Did  he  subriait  to  you  the  reports  and  statements  made  to  Gov- 
ernor Ames  of  alleged  disturbances,  and  causes  of  disturbance,  through- 
out the  State  ! — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  by  him  to  respond,  and  to  explain  these 
facts  f — A.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was  called  upon 
to  explain  them. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  were  present! — A.  Yes,  sir;  submitted  to 
me  and  General  George^  When  any  explanation  was  to  be  made,  an  in- 
quiry was  at  once  instituted,  and  Mr.  Chase  expressed  invariably  satis- 
faction with  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  made. 

Q.  The  reports  made  to  Governor  Ames  and  the  responses  obtained 
by  you  were  both  submitted  and  discussed  with  Mr.  Chase,  the  Gov- 
ernment agent  I — A.  They  were  invariably. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  here  "until  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  election  here  of  Governor  Ames  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  personally  to  you,  or  in  your  presence,  his  general 
view  of  the  result  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  four  weeks  before  any  other  one.  I 
will  say  here  that  I  would  not  have  consented  to  have  introduced  his 
name,  at  least  to  have  responded  to  any  inquiry,  but  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  name  in  the  testimony  given  by  Governor  Ames. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Ames  himself  advised  the  committee  to  call  for  this 
report,  as  his  testimony  shows. 

CHASE  PREDICTS  REPUBLICAN  DEFEAT. 

A.  Several  weeks  before  the  election  was  held,  Mr.  Chase  informed 
me  confidentially,  as  his  opinion,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  republicans,  that  that  party 
would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  election.  I  expressed  some 
doubt  about  it,  because  I  was  not  able  to  understand  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  breaking-up  of  the  party  as  he  understood  it  from  the  position 
he  occupied.  He  said  he  knew  from  facts  that  he  would  constantly  be 
receiving  that  the  current  of  sentiment  and  feeling  was  going  altogether 
against  the  State  administration  and  Governor  Ames.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  but  he  was  the  first  man  who  made  that  predic- 
tion. That  gave  me  more  confidence,  I  will  state,  in  the  result  than  I 
derived  from  any  other  source. 

Q.  From  his  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  canvass  on  the  repub- 
lican side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CHASE  HAD  DETECTIVES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  detectives  under  him,  sent  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  had  two,  whose  names  ho 
did  not  give  me.    That  seemed  to  be  the  only  secret  he  held  back. 

Q.  These  men  were  sent  through  the  State  during  the  canvass 
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operating  with  him  ?— A.  He  said  they  were  sent  to  coauties  where 
violence  was  reported. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  he  received  constant  reports  from  the 
detectives  of  what  was  going  on?— A.  He  so  stated,  and  even  sub- 
mitted an  abstract  of  their  report  to  General  George. 

Q.  And  a  request  was  made  to  General  George  to  account  for  the 
facts — to  explain  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  effect  of  his  sub- 
mitting them. 

Q.  Did  you  on  these  occasions  send  to  the  quarter  where  the  com- 
plaints were  made  to  obtain  testimony ! — A.  Invariably,  promptly,  and 
by  telegraph. 

Q.  And  submitted  your  answers  to  him  ! — A.  Invariably  we  communi- 
cated the  answers  we  received ;  and  invariably  he  expressed  himself 
satistied  with  the  action  taken,  and  the  results  following  the  inquiry. 

chase's  soueces  of  information. 

Q.  Had  not  Mr.  Chase  not  only  all  the  means  of  informatiou  that  Gov- 
ernor Ames  had,  but  also  additional  and  secret  means  of  his  own  through 
his  detectives,  for  learning  if  your  answers  and  statements  were  cor- 
rect or  not  f — A.  He  brought  and  laid  before  us  the  letters  and  other 
papers  which  were  sent  to  Governor  Ames,  and  therefore  his  opportuni- 
ties were  ample  to  know  everything  that  Governor  Ames  knew  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  canvass  from  these  sources,  and  he  had  besides  hisowu 
detectives,  whose  names  he  declined  to  give. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  operated? — A.  He  told  me  in  Yazoo 
County  for  one,  I  remember  especially,  be<;ause  upon  statements  he  re- 
ceived from  his  detectives,  and  from  some  other  sources,  we  had  occasion 
to  make  inquiries  and  investigations. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  operations  of  the  detectives  were  confined 
to  that  county  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  stated  that  they  were  in  other  coun- 
ties, but  I  remember  that  he  mentioned  their  being  in  Yazoo  County 
especially. 

ABOUT  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION  BEING  FIRED  INTO. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  have  been  before  this  committee — colored  men — 
who  have  stated  that  the  governor's  mansion  has  been  an  object  of 
attack,  and  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  here  what  Governor  Ames  said 
on  the  subject : 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  yon,  at  any  time,  receive  threats  or  intimations  of 
hodily  harm  to  yourself  ?— A.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
intimidate  me  personally.  Of  course  no  person  ever  came  to  me  and  said  that  if  I  did 
thus  and  so,  certain  consequences  would  follow ;  but  the  mansion  where  I  live  was 
fired  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bayard.)  At  what  time  ? — A.  Just  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  During  the  day  or  at  night  t— A.  This  was  at  night.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  consider  myself  in  any  persons  danger ;  I 
did  not  think  that  they  could  well  afford  to  assassinate  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  too 
great  a  political  blunder,  so  I  really  had  no  feeling  of  that  kind,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  thing  was  seriously  considered.  People  were  seen  firing  into 
my  mansion,  and  the  trees  were  cut.  There  was  a  bullet-hole  or  two  in  various  parts 
of  the  mansion. 

Q.  This  testimony,  some  of  it  at  least,  referred  to  the  democratic 
conservative  meeting  which  was  held  here  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  just  before  the  election. — A.  Well,  I  will  state  that 
previous  to  that  meeting,  when  it  was  known  there  would  be  a  great 
crowd  of  persons,  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  canvass,  when  there 
would  be  banners,  music,  and  all  that  sort  of  paraphernalia,  which  gives 
interest  to  a  political  canvass,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  democratic 
authorities  that  no  device,  no  flag,  no  banner,  and  no  thing  should 
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appear  in  that  procession,  or  in  the  proceedings  in  any  way  to  cast  rid- 
icule or  wound  the  sensibilities  of  Governor  Ames. 

A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  established,  as  it  was  called  bet\7een  liim 
and  the  democratic  authorities,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  due  to  Mm 
that  there  should  be  no  exhibition  of  that  sort. 

DEMOCRATS  WATCHFUL   THAT  NO  INDIGNITY  SHOULD  BE   OFFERED  TO 

THE  aOVEBNOR. 

The  consequence  was  that  we  were  especially  watchful  that  no  in- 
dignity should  be  offered  to  Governor  Ames  during  that  meeting,  or 
by  the  procession  on  the  march. 

Upon  that  principle,  on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is  made,  I 
myself  was  anxious  to  see  to  it  that  no  indignity  should  be  offered  to 
the  governor ;  no  hostile  demonstrations  of  any  kind,  whether  firing  of 
guns  or  pistols,  or  making  even  jesting  remarks,  and  I  took  a  i)osition 
before  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  mansion  directly  in  front  of 
the  office,  that  I  might  see  what  might  occur.  1  remained  there  until 
the  procession  had  passed. 

I  do  solemnly  aver  that  if  any  pistol  was  fired,  or  remark  make  reflect- 
ing upon  the  governor,  or  off'ering  indignity  to  him,  I  did  not  see  it, 
and  I  was  in  a  position  to  hear  aud  see  whatever  occurred,  certainly. 

As  to  the  perforation  of  trees  there  by  bullets,  I  suppose  it  could  be 
verified  by  an  examination,  but  I  certainly  heard  no  pistols.  I  took 
that  position  directly  opposite  the  governor's  mansion  in  order  to  see 
that  the  pledge  of  peace  which  had  been  made  should  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  no  indignity  should  be  offered  to  the  governor,  because  we  desired 
the  agreement  should  be  carried  out. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  office  where  you  were  to  the  gubernatorial  man- 
sion!— A.  About  250  yards. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  hear  any  firing,  or  any  disturbance!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  constantly  at  your  office  during  the  next  night  and  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  preceding  the  election  ! — A.  I  was  occasionally,  not 
constantly — frequently.  Of  course  it  is  not  my  habit  to  remain,  except 
on  such  occasions. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  for  twenty  days  prior  to  the  election,  and 
two  days  afterward — I  believe  it  embraced  that — that  Governor  Ames 
had  colored  men  stationed  around  his  house  as  guards,  inside  of  bis 
fence! — A,  I  will  say  personally  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  heard  it  so 
stated. 

NEVER  HEARD  ANY  FIRING. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  evidence,  or  have  any  knowledge  or  information, 
that  there  was  constant  firing  at  night  toward  the  mansion  during  those 
twenty  days! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  did.  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  hare 
heard  it.  I  will  remark  that  there  is  a  police  constantly  on  duty  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  on  the  streets  to  arrest  any  disturbance  of  that  sort, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

^  OFFICERS  IN  JACKSON  LAST  FALL. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  of  Jackson  last  fall ! — A.  Mr.  McGiil. 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A.  A  gentleman  who  was  raised  here,  and  a  repub- 
lican, and  a  supporter  and  friend  of  Governor  Ames,  and  candidate  on 
the  republican  ticket,  so-called. 

Q.  Who  was  sheriff  of  the  county  at  that  time? — A.  A  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Harvey.  I  think  he  was  a  candidate  here ;  I  do  not 
know  certainly.    He  lived  here ;  had  his  office  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  nominated  with  Williams! — A.  jS^o,  sir. 
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Q.  What  body  of  police  force  was  there  at  that  time  ? — A.  It  was 
small,  bat  sufficient,  we  thought,  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Q.  Were  the  police  under  the  command  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mayor  was  personally  and  politically  entirely  in  accord  with 
Governor  Ames  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  the  police  were  under  the 
command  of  the  city  marshal,  who  was  a  colored  republican. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  any  complaint  made  by  Governor 
Ames,  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  of  the  affair  that  has  been  mentioned  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  the  town  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  arrest  of  the  parties,  if  known  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  last  fall  in  the  county? — A.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  also  appointed  brigadier-general  by  General  Ames. 

Q.  He  was  politically  a  friend  and  associate  of  General  Ames? — A. 
He  had  recently  attached  himself  to  the  repablican  party. 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  time  personally  and  politically  an  associate  of 
General  Ames? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  a  brigadier- general  of  militia. 

Q.  Was  he  in  this  town  about  that  time  ? — A.  Constantly,  sir.  Greu- 
eral  William  Fitzgerald  appointed  brigadier-general,  and,  after  that,  dis- 
trict attorney. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  district  attorney  also ; 
appointed  by  General  Ames  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

COMPABATIVE  NUMBER  OF  STATE  CONVICTS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  relative  to  the  number  of  convicts  of  this 
State  for  the  last  few  years? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  very  complete 
statement,  which  I  will  give  you : 

In  1870.  White  males 04 

White  females 1 

Total  white 65 

Colored  males 171 

Colored  females 8 

Total  colored 179 

In  1871.  Remaining  in  prison  Jannary  1 234 

Received  white  males 22 

colored  males 104 

colored  females 4 

Total  colored 108 

In  1873.  Received  white  males 35 

colored  males 243 

colored  females 8 

Total  colored.--. 251 

In  1875.  Total  number  in  prison 494 

White  males 48 

Colored  males 435 

In  1876.  Total  number  received  since  March  10, 1876 158 

White  males 11 

Colored  males 139 

Colored  females 8 

Total 158 

Two  years  are  omitted  because  I  have  not  the  statistics. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  obtain  these  figures ! — A.  From  the  rei)ort  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Congress  before  the  war  ? — A.  I  was  not ;  that  was 
my  brother,  William  Barksdale. 

Q.  You  were  clerk  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  of  tbe 
State  ? — A.  I  was  not.  I  stated  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  of  that  committee.  J.  Horace  Potter  was  one  of  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  hence.  I  was  taken  into  the  council  and  consulted  by  the 
chairman. 

Q.  What  means  of  information  had  you  at  that  time,  in  1875,  in  regard 
to  the  State  at  large,  as  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  and  conduct  of 
the  canvass  t— A.  By  the  reports  which  were  being  made  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  democratic  conservative  party,  and  the  reports 
which  came  to  the  executive,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
through  Mr.  Chase,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans. 

NO  ASSESSMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  war  was  there  an  assessment  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  State  ! — A.  There  was  not.  The  sixteenth  sec- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

NO  public  debt  before  the  war. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  debt  in  the  State  on  which  interest  war, 
paid  ? — A.  No  public  debt  properly.  The  State  was  custodian  of  some 
trus^ funds — the  Chickasaw  shool-funds  especially — but  there  was  no 
public  debt. 

ABOUT  CERTAIN  BRANCHES  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICES  NOT  MENTIONED  IN 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

Q.  What  branches  of  the  public  service  have  been  included  in  the 
statement  of  expenditures,  since  the  re-organization  of  the  government, 
that  were  not  included  previous  to  the  war,  besides  the  educational 
fund? — A.  None  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Any  change  in  the  size  of  the  legislature  t — A.  There  has  been 
some  addition  to  the  number  of  counties,  and  therefore  to  the  number  of 
members,  probably  half  a  dozen  in  the  senate  and  possibly  ten  in  the 
house. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  judicial  force ;  is  there  a  larger 
judicial  force  now  than  before  the  war  or  not? — A.  The  judicial  force  is 
very  little  larger  now,  because  it  was  reduced  nearly  one-half  by  the 
legislature,  the  democratic  legislature  which  now  exists.  It  was  nearly 
double  in  the  republican  administration  which  preceded  it. 

Q.  You  say  it  has  been  a  good  deal  reduced,  one-half! — A.  Nearly. 

Q.  How  many  chancellors  last  year,  and  how  many  now  t — A.  Tweuty 
last  year,  and  now  ten. 

Q.  How  about  the  circuit-court  judges? — A.  I  believe  that  has  about 
the  same  proportion,  though  about  that  now  I  might  err  in  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  the  judiciary.  My  attention  was  not  especially 
called  to  it. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  pretty  large  expenditure  by  the  counties  for 
school  houses  during  the  last  five  years? — A.  A  pretty  large  expendi 
tnre  has  been  reported,  I  think,  but  not  actually  made,  because  the 
school-houses  are  very  defective,  imperfect. 

ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Q.  Have  school-houses  been  erected  in  all  the  counties? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
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some  have  been  erected,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous  nor  commodi- 
ous. 

Q.  How  many  erected  in  this  county  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  county  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  give  you  the 
details  on  this  subject. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  the  conclusion,  then,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
pretty  large  number  erected  in  the  State  f — A.  I  reach  it  from  the  state- 
ments I  have  seen  from  various  sources  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
from  the  reports  that  are  made  by  the  heads  of  the  department ;  and 
also,  furthermore,  I  speak  in  reference  to  what  came  under  my  personal 
observation,  though  I  could  not  give  detailed  statistics  *on  the  subject, 
for  I  have  made  no  special  examination  in  reference  to  it. 

Q,  Could  you  say  whether  fifty  in  this  county  within  the  last  six 
years  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  there  been  some  normal  schools  established  in  this  State  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  since  the  war? — A.  There  have  been  some 
schools  for  which  the  State  has  made  appropriations — yes,  sir,  yearly 
appropriations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  these-schools,  and  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  ? — A.  I  know  of  two  only.  I  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  These  facts  could  be  easily  obtained  by 
reference  to  the  reports.    The  superintendent  is  J.  S.  Southwright. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

NO  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public-school  system  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
prior  to  the  war  ? — A.  No  general  system.  There  was  a  fund  derived 
from  the  sixteenth  section,  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  not  a  general  public- 
school  system.  Schools  were  most  all  private,  and  supported  by  private 
subscription. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  avails  of  the  sixteenth  section  ? — A.  In 
some  cases  they  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  public 
schools,  or  the  interest  of  them  appropriated  to  the  support  of  auxiliary 
schools. 

Q.  But  no  general  system  Y — A.  There  was  not,  sir. 

NEVER  HEARD  OP  DEMOCRATS  DEMANDING  DIVISION  OF  TI3IE. 

Q.  Has  this  fact  came  to  your  knowledge  that  in  the  county  of  Mon* 
roe  the  republicans  appointed  their  public  meetings  to  be  held  through- 
out the  county,  and  after  these  meetings  were  so  appointed  by  the 
proper  republican  authority,  the  democrats,  knowing  of  these  appoint- 
ments, appointed  democratic  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  same  times 
and  places,  and  after  coming  to  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
they  have  asked  for  a  division  of  timef  Is  that  a  fact  coming  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  that  before  ! — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  If  such  had  been  the  fact,  is  it  probable,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
democratic  State  central  committee,  of  which  I  understand  you  area  mem- 
ber, would  have  been  advised  of  it  T — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory board. 

Q.  Is  it  probable,  from  the  official  position  which  you  held  on  that 
committee,  you  would  have  been  advised  of  that ! — A.  It  was  a  county 
proceeding  strictly.  It  might  have  occurred  without  the  democratic 
central  committee  being  informed  of  it ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  you  never  heard  of  it  before  I — A.  No,  sir ;  never 
before. 
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THERE  TVERE  ARMS  AT  THE  CLARION  OFFICE. 

Q.  What  number  of  arms  were  in  the  Clarion  office  on  the  night  pnor 
to  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  any  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to  the  number !— A.  I 
suppose  probably  40  or  50. 

Q.  Who  had  deposited  them  there  ? — A.  The  volunteer  company  of 
citizens  here,  apprehending  that  there  might  be  a  disturbance  the  next 
day. 

BUT  DOES  NOT  REMEMBER  WHO  COMMANDED  THE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Who  was  the  commander  of  that  volunteer  company  f — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  WHO  ANY  OF  THE  COMPANY  WERE. 

Q.  Who  were  members  of  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  members  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  who  any  of  tbem 
were. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any ! — A.  I  cannot,  because  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  organization  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  who  the  members  were. 

Q.  When  were  those  arms  deposited  in  your  office ! — A.  I  think  very 
probably  they  were  there  for  several  weeks  before  the  election,  after 
these  disturbances  were  gotten  up.  I  was  apprehensive  that  there 
would  be  violence  myself  at  that  time,  and  they  were  deposited  there 
for  protection. 

KNOWS  OF  NO   OTHER  ARMS  SLTBJECT  TO  DEMOCRATIC   CONTROL. 

Q.  What  other  arms  were  deposited  at  any  place  in  this  city  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  democratic  organizations  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  others, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  any  ! — A.  I  have  none.  I  will  men- 
tion that  these  arms  which  were  deposited  at  the  office  were  kept  there 
under  guard,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  in  the  event  of  a  difficulty,  which  it  was  apprehended  might 
result  from  the  excitement  which  had  been  produced. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  INCREASED. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  expense  of  the  judiciary  system  in 
this  State  had  been  increased  very  largely  since  the  republican  admin- 
istration had  been  in  power  in  this  State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  began  to  be  liti- 
gants in  those  courts  and  are  subject  to  prosecutions? — A.  !No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  so. 

ABOUT  THE  JUDICIARY  EXPENSES. 

Q.  You  think  this  had  no  influence  whatever  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  will 
give  you  the  reason  for  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  present  legislature, 
the  present  democratic  legislature,  made  an  appropriation  of  only  $70,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  department  during  the  present  year, 
whereas  the  average  expense  up  to  that  time  since  1870,  since  the  first 
republican  administration  was  in  power,  amounted  to  $312,000  a  year. 
That  inasmuch  as  but  $70,000  were  required  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
conduct  of  that  department  during  the  present  year,  while  the  negroes 
have  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  whites  and  avail  themselves  of 
them,  I  think  that  is  not  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  When  does  the  fiscal  year  of  this  State  commence  f — A.  The  1st 
of  January. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  the  $70,000  has  been  already  ex- 
pended ! — A.  I  cannot  state.    I  will  mention  that  my  information  upon 


^hat  the  expenses  really  were  during  those  years.  I  have  no  in- 
ion  really  upon  that  subject. 

IVB  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  C^EEENCY  DUEING  AND  APTEE  THE 

WAE. 

L8  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  currency  prior  to  the  war  of  great- 
le  than  the  currency  during  the  war — I  do  not  mean  during,  but 
tie  war — during  the  years,  the  expenses  of  which  you  have  stated  f 
fes,  sir ;  the  difference  between  currency  and  auditor's  warrants, 
refer  to  that  ?  Gold  and  silver  was  the  currency  of  the  State 
the  war,  and  auditor's  warrants  were  then  equivalent  to  gold  and 
Since,  say  from  1870  to  1875,  they  were  worth  on  an  average 
75  cents,  and  now  worth  98  cents. 

n  point  of  fact,  before  the  war,  the  currency  was  gold  and  silver, 
ice  the  war  it  is  greenbacks,  and  they  are  different  in  value. — A. 
r. 

n  giving  your  statement  of  expenditures  before  the  war  and  since 
ir,  did  you  take  that  fact  into  account  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

1)ESTEUCTI0N  OF  PUBLIC  PEOPEETY  DUEING   THE  WAE. 

s  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that,  during  the  war,  many  of  the  public 
s  in  this  State  were  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  many  of  the 
edifices  were  greatly  injured ;  and  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
were  also  greatly  injured  and  neglected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ALWAYS  A  DEMOCEAT. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

rou  have  been  editor  in  Jackson  here  during  a  number  of  years 

-A.  I  have,  with  an  interval  of  four  years,  since  1851. 

fou  are  a  democratic  editor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Vnd  you  have  always  taken  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  democratic 

in  the  canvass  as  it  occuixed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

rou  have  always  been  connected  with  that  party  ? — A.  Always. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

s  your  paper  the  present  ofQcial  paper  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,. 
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cause  he  did  not  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  organization  farther  than 
making  complaints  as  to  the  troubles. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  it  was  understood  as  a  part  of  the  plan— 
whether  or  not  Governor  Ames  was  to  go  to  the  Senate  in  case  his  party 
had  been  successful  ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding.  It  was  under- 
stood that  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  party,  CU)veruor  Ames  was 
to  be  elected  to  the  Senate.  That  seemed  to  be  the  general  understand- 
ing. I  could  not,  however,  give  you  any  definite  or  satisfactory  evi- 
deuce  probably  upon  that  point,  because  I  was  not  folly  in  the  secrete 
of  the  party. 

I  will  say  that  Mr.  Chase  did  not  express  that  intention  of  the  repub- 
lican part3'  to  me.    He  knew  it. 

Q.  How  distant  is  the  county  of  Monroe  from  here  ?— A.  It  is  about 
180  miles,  I  suppose,  by  railroad. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  discussions  are  customary  in  the  political 
canvass  in  this  State. — A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  unusual  in  the  fact  that  democrats  attend  the 
republican  meetings,  or  that  republicans  attend  democratic  meetings! 
— A.  Nothing  whatever ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  usual. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  as  to  dividing  the  time  ? — A.  Almost  invaria- 
bly done.  When  one  party  applies  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion, it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  and  civility  to  give  it  an  op- 
portunity of  beiug  heard  and  participating  in  the  debate. 

BOTH  PABTIES  BEAT  DRUMS  AND  FIEE  CANNON. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  committee,  as  one  of  the  alleged 
attempts  at  intimidation,  that  cannon  were  carried  in  procession  and 
fired  oft',  and  drums  were  beaten,  and  so  on.  Will  you  state  whether  or 
not  it  is  unusual  in  political  canvasses  in  this  State  f — A.  It  has  been 
the  invariable  custom  in  this  State.  The  republican  club  in  this  city 
has  never  appeared  without  a  signal  of  the  beating  of  a  drum  through 
the  streets,  from  the  beginning  of  its  organization,  and  the  democrats 
have  resorted  to  this  same  means. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  unusual  or  startling  in  the  firing  of  salutes  by 
camion  through  the  canvass  by  either  party  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  here  by  all  political  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  an  expedient  for  making  a  similar  noise^ 
the  use  of  anvils  has  been  resorted  to! — A.  That  was  the  substitute 
for  cannon  when  cannon  could  not  be  obtained. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  late  republican  ratification  meeting  held 
here  was  not  accompanied  by  the  firing  of  cannon  last  week  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  cnnnon  it  was! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  made  any  inquiry.  I  heard  the  report,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
probably  obtained  from  the  military  camp;  though  lam  not  advised 
upon  that  point. 

Q.  You  mean  the  United  States  camp. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know: 
I  merely  suppose  that,  or  infer  it.  During  the  last  canvass  the  general 
in  command  of  the  garrison  here  loaned  to  both  parties  the  cannon. 

Q.  Governor  Ames  in  his  testimony  at  one  time  stated  the  loan  of  a 
cannon,  by  the  oflBcer  in  command  of  the  detachment  of  troops  here^  to 
the  democrats.  He  subsequently  stated  that  it  had  been  loaned  to  both 
parties,  and  did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  officer  in  command  of  favoritism. 
Do  you  know  whether  the  cannon  was  or  was  not  loaned  by  the  United 
States  officer  to  both  parties  during  the  last  canvass  f — A.  It  was  loaned 
to  both  parties. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  know  any  other  cannon  bat  this  one  which  belongs  to  tbe 

lited  States  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what.    It  is  occasionally  fired  by 

b  democrats. 

Q.  Does  it  belong  to  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or 

t.    I  know  that  occasionally  they  fire  both ;  bat  as  to  whom  it  be- 

igs  I  cannot  say.    It  is  a  small  piece,  very  small. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this:  witnesses  have  stated  here,  and 

ve  made  intimation  of  the  firing  of  cannon  in  processions  at  night.    I 

^rely  wish  to  know  if  snch  was  a  customary  thing  in  all  political 

Qvasses  on  both  sides. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  commander  of  the  United 

%tes  troops  here  loaned  the  cannon — the  gnn  belonged  to  the  garri- 

1 — to  both  parties  daring  the  canvass,  and  it  was  used  for  the  parpose 

firing  salates,  and  so  on. 

ABOUT  GENERAL  GEOBGE. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

3.  Was  (General  George  the  chairman  of  the  State  executive  com- 
ttee  of  the  democratic  party  daring  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
[2-  Was  he  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  before  the  demo- 
ktic  legislature  elected  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  men- 
u,  if  you  will  permit,  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  until  after  the 
ction.  I  heard  him  state  during  the  canvass  that  he  was  not  a  cau- 
late ;  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Chase  so. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  7, 1876. 
^rs.  Alzina  F.  Haffa  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  yon  lived  in  Mississippi,  and  if  so,  how  long  f — An- 
er.  Yes,  sir  j  it  will  be  seven  years  next  February  since  I  went  there. 
3.  Where  did  you  live  before  that! — A.  In  Philadelphia,  my  native 

3.  What  was  your  husband's  name  ? — A.  William  P.  Haffa. 

3.  Did  you  go  to  Mississippi  with  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  He  is  not  living  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Will  yon  state  to  the  committee  the  time  when  he  died  and  the  cir- 

Hstances  of  his  death  ? — A.  Do  you  desire  me  to  state  anything  pre- 

»U8  to  that  ? 

3.  You  can  state  just  what  took  place  in  Mississippi  that  you  think 

portant. — A.  We  were  there  about  two  months  and  a  half  or  three 

►nths 

3.  When  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  In  Februaiy. 

3.  What  year! — A.  1870 — seven  years  next  February.    Mr.  Haffa 

nt  there  for  the  puipose  of  raising  cotton  and  corn. 

3.  Where  did  you  live  ?— A.  In  Hinds  County,  third  district. 

VISITED  TO  DEFINE  HIS  POLITICS. 

3.  Near  what  town? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  miles  from 
cksburg,  I  don't  remember ;  but  we  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Au- 
m,  Miss.;  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  miles. 
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After  we  had  been  living  there  abont  three  months  we  w^e  waM 
upon  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  they  asked  Mr.  HafiEa  whether  be 
was  a  friend  to  the  white  people  or  to  the  nigger,  nsing  a  profane  word. 
They  called  him  outside  and  I  followed  him  and  stood  at  the  door  and 
heard  what  they  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  people  were  ? — A.  Frank  and  William 
Bush  the  owners  of  the  land.  William  Bush  was  not  an  owner,  bat 
Frank  was.  William  Bush  was  the  agent  for  his  wife  and  did  all  tbe 
business  connected  with  the  estate  which  belonged  to  his  wife.  Her 
name  was  Molly  Bush. 

Mr.  Haffa  said  he  was  a  friend  to  any  one,  be  he  black  or  white,  that  was 
deserving  of  his  friendship.  Then  they  said  to  him,  *'  We  understand 
that  you  are  a  friend  of  the  nigger,"  using  profane  language ;  and  they 
made  some  other  remarks,  I  don't  remember  what ;  but  they  went  away,  and 
a  short  time  after  that  they  came  back  and  inquired  for  him.  He  was 
not  in ;  he  was  out  in  the  field.  They  went  out  there  where  he  was,  and 
my  little  boy,  who  was  out  there,  said  that  they  used  some  insolt- 
ing  language  toward  Mr.  Haffa,  and  that  they  threatened  him.  fie 
came  in  very  much  excited  from  the  field  and  said  to  me,  ^' Mamma,! 
am  afraid  there  will  be  difficulty  here." 

ELECTED  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Then  the  C/Olored  people  nominated  him  for  squire^magistrate— and 
he  received  his  appointment  from  Governor  Alcorn,  who  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi.  That  raised  the  indignation  of  the  white  people. 
They  declared  no  northern  man  should  come  down  there  and  rule  them. 
So  they  sent  up  a  number  of  petitions  to  have  him  removed.  Governor 
Alcorn  said  there  was  nothing  against  him  that  he  could  find  out,  and 
unless  there  was  something  else  against  him  than  his  birth  he  could  uot 
do  anything,  as  long  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  are  colored  people. 

So  then  he  fulfilled  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  first  election  came 
on  and  he  was  renominated  for  the  same  position,  and  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  at  that  time.  Then  he  had  occasion  to  have  some  busi- 
ness with  these  people,  the  Bushes. 

MB.  HAFFA  LASHED. 

Q.  Was  it  private  or  public  business  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  now ;  I 
cannot  say.  They  came  to  the  house  one  Saturday  afternoon  ;  I  don't 
know  what  time  it  was,  but  anyhow  they  got  the  colored  people  all  to 
leave  the  premises  except  one,  an  old  colored  woman ;  she  could  DOt 
get  away.  They  came  to  the  house  and  asked  me  if  Mr.  Hafiia.  was  in. 
I  said,  "  Yes.''  They  said  they  wanted  to  see  him.  I  went  to  the  door 
as  usual — I  always  went  to  the  door  when  there  was  white  people 
come  around,  for  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  them  myself. 

So  they  got  him  out  by  a  tree  a  short  distance  off,  and  they  had 
hitched  their  horses  to  that  tree.  1  watched  them,  and  they  took  a 
cowhide  and  commenced  to  lash  him  very  freely  with  it.  I  ran  out 
I  and  grasped  him  around  the  waist.  They  said,  "We  will  show  yoQ 
!  what  southern  blood  is."  Mr.  Haffa  never  said  a  word.  I  said,  "  Mr. 
Bush,  you  have  a  wife  in  heaven  and  a  child  also,  here ;  remember  what 
your  fate  will  be.  I  am  here  among  strangers."  He  says,  "  Well,  you 
have  got  no  business  to  be  down  here  among  such  an  illiterate  class  of 
people." 

MBS.  HAFFA  INJURED. 

And,  finally,  I  kept  on,  and  I  presume  it  lasted  over  an  hour,  per- 
haps two  hours ;  and  they  kept  on  until  they  got  up  to  the  house, 
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aud  then  Frank  Bash  took  hold  of  me  and  threw  me  violently  against 
a  sill  in  front  of  the  door,  and  the  effects  of  it  1  have  never  got  over 
yet  I  was  laid  up  in  consequence  of  it  for  about  a  montb.  I  was 
taken  to  Jackson,  Miss.  Senator  Caldwell,  of  Mississippi,  a  colored 
man,  paid  my  expenses  there,  which  cost  him  $50.  I  was  there  for  a 
month  to  be  recui)erated ;  I  was  not  able  to  be  home  at  all ;  they  had 
no  hopes  of  me. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Haffa  had  gone  to  Jackson  to  make  his  bond  for 
his  position  as  magistrate  for  the  second  term.  He  was  there  for  a  few 
days  and  then  went  back  and  attended  to  his  business,  leaving  me 
there. 

HER  HUSBAND  INSULTED— HER  BOY  FIRED  AT. 

Then  I  went  home,  and  there  was  nothing  of  any  moment  occurred 
for  several  months.  Then  Kobinnett,  a  brother-in-law  of  these  Bushes, 
met  Mr.  Haffa  coming  from  the  dex)Ot  with  my  little  boy,  who  was  on  a 
mule,  and  Mr.  Haffa  was  on  a  horse.  Kobinnett  came  up  to  Mr.  Haffa 
and  took  hold  of  his  whiskers,  and  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  come 
down  off  his  horse  and  he  would  have  it  out  with  him  there.  Mr.  Haffa 
somehow  got  away  from  him  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  the  horse 
ran,  and  then  Bobinnett  ffred  at  my  little  boy. 

ATTEMPT  AT  ASSASSINATION. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  he  could  not  get  out  any  warrant  to  have 
the  man  arrested,  and  there  was  never  anything  done  with  him.  So, 
repeatedly  after  that,  the  Bushes  made  attempts  at  Mr.  Haffa,  aud  Mr. 
Haffa  had  always  somebody  with  him  wherever  he  went.  He  had  to 
be  guarded  by  the  colored  people.  EviU  in  going  to  the  stable,  which 
was  no  farther  than  from  here  across  the  street,  he  was  afraid  of  his 
life.  One  evening  after  he  came  home  from  the  depot — he  went  there 
generally  of  a  Saturday  to  get  his  mail — a  son  of  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors — I  think  he  was  a  supervisor ;  he  was  an  ofQcer  any- 
how ;  his  name  was  Fatheree.  I  always  answered  the  door  if  anybody 
called  at  night,  and^  in  fact,  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  night,  for  I 
thought  I  might  do  better  than  Mr.  Haffa.  He  came  to  the  door  and 
says,  "  Is  Mr.  Haffa  in?''  Says  I,  *'  Yes,  sir."  He  says,  "  I  wish  to  see 
him  on  business."/  I  said,  ^'  Won't  you  alight  and  walk  in  f"  He  said, 
'^  No."  I  went  in  and  told  Mr.  Haffa,  and  I  went  out  with  a  candle, 
and  he  says  to  me,  ^^  Mamma,  you  go  in ;  it  is  too  cold  for  you  here, 
you  will  take  cold."  The  young  man  says  to  him,  "  Send  your  wife  in  ; 
I  want  to  talk  about  business  and  it  is  not  prudent  for  ladies  to  be  pres- 
ent." There  was  a  colored  woman,  a  school-teacher,  there,  standing  by 
me.  Mr.  Haffa  then  spoke  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  usual,  for 
me  to  go  in,  aud  I  went  to  turn  around  with  the  candle  to  go  in  when 
this  colored  woman  just  shook  her  head  that  way,  [indicating,]  and  I 
said,  *^  I  will  not  go  in ;"  and  I  turned,  and  at  that  moment  saw  a  pistol 
aimed  at  Mr.  Haffa.  He  had  it  cocked,  but  Mr.  Haffa  snatched  it  from 
his  hand,  and  made  him  get  down  off  his  horse,  and  put  him  in  the  cot- 
ton-house and  locked  him  up  until  next  morning,  in  the  morning  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  prayed  to  be  let  out,  and  asked  Mr.  Haffia's 
pardon,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  anything. 

Mr.  Haffa  thought,  probably,  on  account  of  the  feeling,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  be  lenient  than  to  use  harsh  means,  though  he  had  him  in 
his  power;  so  he  let  him  out;  and  said  he,  ^'  Squire,  won't  you  give  me 
my  pistol  f "  It  was  a  small  Derringer  pistol.  Mr.  Haffa  said,  '^  I  don't 
know  that  I  will."  He  said,  "  Will  you  give  it  back  to  me,  please  I  I 
will  promise  you  I  won't  do  any  such  thing  as  that  again,  and  I  am  very 
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sorry  for  it,  but  I  was  put  up  to  do  it."  Mr.  Haffa  said,  "  Who  put  you 
up  to  do  it f  and  he  would  not  say  who  it  was;  and  he  gave  bim  bock 
his  pistol,  and  he  went  home. 

Two  or  three  days  after  thath  is  mother  called  on  me— Mr.  Hafia  was 
absent  at  the  time— and  made  an  apology  to  me  for  the  conduct  of  h^ 
son.  Mr.  Haffa  says,  ^'  We  will  think  nothing  about  it ;  we  will  let  it 
slide,  as  long  as  he  made  reparation  for  it.  In  that  way  probably  I  can 
overcome  them  by  kindness."  • 

MRS.  HAFFA  TEACHES  SCHOOL  AND  ADVISES  COLORED  VOTERS. 

Then  he  came  on  North  here  and  remained  a  year,  and  he  left  me  there 
as  teacher.  I  have  been  teacher  there  ever  since  the  public  schools  have 
been  in  vogue.  The  school-house  was  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
my  house,  and  we  held  all  our  club  meetings  there,  and  in  the  absence 
ot  Mr.  Haffa  1  attended  to  the  business  of  the  colored  people;  was  their 
secretary  part  of  the  time,  and  I  did  various  other  things  for  them. 

During  the  election  of  McKee  the  colored  people  waited  on  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  persuade  them  to  vote  for  McKee.  They  left  it  all 
to  me  whether  he  was  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  them  to  have  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress.  I  had  heard  Mr.  Haffa  speak  very  happily  of  Mr. 
McKee  as  well  as  several  of  his  intimate  friends  at  Jackson,  one  of 
whom,  I  think,  was  Captain  Fisher:  so  I  said  to  them,  "Vote  for  McKee; 
vote  the  republican  ticket  straight  through;  don't  allow  anything  to 
influence  you  against  voting  that  ticket."  They  had  implicit  confidence 
in  me  from  the  fact  of  my  being  there  so  long ;  and  they  always  con- 
sulted me  in  every  respect  during  Mr.  Haffa's  absence. 

I  taught  day-school  and  night-school  up  to  the  day  of  Mr.  Haffa'B 
murder.  He  came  back,  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  time,  bat  I 
think  it  was  in  May — April  or  May,  somewhere. 

MB.  HAFFA  TEACHES  SCHOOL. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago  last  May, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  The  colored  people  waited  on  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  take  their  school  to  teach,  abput  seven  miles  from 
there.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  or  not.  They  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  an  office  at  the  next  election.  Said  they,  "We 
are  determined  to  have  you  somewhere,  because  we  are  afraid  we  are 
going  to  lose  you.  We  are  very  much  airaid  of  that,  and  you  have  got 
to  remain  here  with  us." 

He  always  consulted  me  in  every  question  5  said  he ;  "  Mamma,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do!"  Said  I,  "Do  just  as  you  think  best  If 
you  think  it  will  be  remunerative,  perhaps  you  had  better  take  the 
school."  He  said  he  would  give  them  an  answer.  So  they  came  again, 
and  he  finally  determined  to  take  the  school,  and  he  taught  the  school 
up  to  the  time  he  was  assassinated. 

WABNED   OF  IMPENDlNa  DAJSGEB. 

The  school  closed  on  Friday,  and  the  public  school  was  opened  the 
following  Monday ;  and  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  Septeml)er — I  have  for- 
gotten whether  it  was  between  two  and  three  or  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  niorning^but  my  affidavit  that  I  made  out  in  Jackson  has  the 
precise  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  now.  There  was  a  number  of  colored 
people  waited  on  Mr.  Haffa  on  the  Sunday  before.  He  attended  their 
Sunday-school,  and  always  preached  there  Sunday  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  came  back  and  they  said  to  him,  '^  Squire,  don't  yoa  feel 
afraid  of  your  life?  Don't  you  feel  timid  I"  He  said,  **No;  I  am  uot 
timid."  They  said  that  the  white  people  said  they  were  goiug  to 
destroy  very  many,  and  that  they  were  not  going  to  escape  a  limb,  and 
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that  he  was  mentioDed  as  one  of  them.  Said  he,  '^  O,  no ;  there  is  so 
much  braggadocio  aboat  them,  I  don't  suppose  they  will  harm  me  now, 
after  we  have  been  living  here  so  many  years,  and  they  have  attempted 
it  so  often." 

A  FEDERAL  OFFICER  APOLOGIZES  FOR  HIS  NEGLECT  OF  DUTY. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  when  we  were  first  struck,  how  he  would  take 
It  to  court,  and  a  gentleman  that  has  a  United  States  position,  he  came 
tb  him  and  apologized  for  not  doing  his  duty  to  him.  I  think  he  is 
now  United  States  marshal.  When  we  first  went  there  he  was  sheriff, 
and  the  Bushes  were  wealthy,  and  he  said,  ^'  Mr.  Hafia,  it  is  no  use  for 
you  to  be  butting  yourself  against  the  bricks  while  you  have  no  money  and 
the  Bushes  are  wealthy,  and  yon  might  as  well  drop  the  case  right  away, 
tor  30U  can't  gain  anything." 

But  M  r.  HsJta  laid  his  damages  at $10,000.  I  heard  Mr.  Hafifa  say  that 
himself;  and  he  got  defeated  out  of  it.  Through  Mr.  Lake  not  sending 
the  papers  to  the  proper  place  at  the  circuit  court  our  damages  were  all 
lost  and  we  never  got  anything. 

When  the  election  came  around  again  Lake  came  to  Mr.  Hafia  and 
apologized  to  him.  He  said,  ^^  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened; 
it  was  my  fault  that  those  papers  did  not  reach. their  destination." 
Says  Mr.  Hafia,  "  Is  it  so  ?"    Says  he,  "  Yes." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lake's  first  name  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  told 
me  that  he  had  a  position  there  when  I  was  in  Jackson. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  HAFFA   DESCRIBED. 

We  were  aroused  by  the  barking  of  our  dog  furiously,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  September.  I  holloed,  '*  Who  is  there  ?  "  and  no  answer. 
I  repeated  it,  and  there  was  no  answer.  And  then  Mr.  Hafi'a  got  up 
and  said,  *'  Who  is  there!"  They  said,  **  We  will  let  you  know  who  is 
there ;"  or, "  You  will  know  whoisthere,"or  somethingto  that  eft'ect;  and 
I  said,  '^  My  God  I  they  have  the  yard  full  of  men."  I  presume  there 
were  from  50  to  75  men  barricading  the  whole  of  the  house.  And  they 
had  not  only  armed  themselves  with  one  or  two  weapons,  but  they  had 
some  of  them  half  a  dozen,  because  I  could  see  them.  They  had  them 
buckled  around  them,  besides  the  musket  that  they  carried. 

They  tried  to  unfasten  the  door  to  get  in,  but  we  had  a  small  crev- 
ice where  we  could  insert  our  foot  between  the  door  and  the  sill,  and  I 
inserted  my  foot  between  the  door  and  the  sill  and  kept  the  door  closed, 
and  they  could  not  get  in.  My  daughter  assisted  me  also.  Finding 
they  could  not  get  in,  they  finally  took  one  of  the  fence-rails  and  broke 
the  door  down  and  part  of  the  furniture ;  and  we  were  holloing  all  the 
time,  ^'  Murder  I  murder  I "  and  no  one  came  to  our  assistance.  They 
could  hear  me  hollo  murder  for  about  two  miles,  as  the  neighbors  told 
me  afterward.  Finally,  Mosely,  the  agent  of  the  Singer  sewing-machine, 
came  up  to  me  and  choked  me,  and  held  a  revolver  close  to  my  head. 
Before  he  choked  me  I  said,  *'  I  am  not  afraid ;  if  you  will  take  me  and 
spare  my  husband  that  is  all  I  ask."  And  Mosely  said  to  me,  when  I 
called  his  name  several  times,  ^*  Sh — I  sh — !"  I  had  a  nursing  baby  then, 
and  it  was  lying  on  the  bed,  screaming.  After  I  was  choked  so  I  could 
not  hollo  any  longer,  my  daughter  came,  and  she  left  me  and  went 
over  to  her  father ;  and  they  broke  a  shutter  off  the  window  and  fired 
at  Mr.  Hafi'a;  and  my  little  boy  told  me  yesterday — I  have  him  at  board- 
ing-school, at  least  at  a  house  out  in  Germantowu — he  said  that  he  would 
take  oath  any  time  that  it  was  Jimmy  Whitehead  who  fired  one  of  the 
shots  at  Mr.  Hafi:a;  and  Sid.  Whitehead,  the  owner  of  the  land  that  we 
rented  our  land  from,  he  had  threatened  Mr.  Haffa^s  life  several  times, 
which  the  children  know  of. 
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They  fired  twiiie^  aud  I  went  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  him  to 
the  bed ;  so  my  daughter  and  I  assisted  him  to  the  bed ;  and — we  had 
DO  light ;  it  was  atter  darkness  there — and  says  he  to  me,  ^^  Mamma,  I 
want  water.''  As  soon  as  I  could  get  a  light  I  gave  him  water  and  laid 
him  down,  and  ran  ont  for  assistance,  and  sent  my  little  boy  over  to 
some  colored  people,  and  they  came  rushing  over. 

Finally  Sid.  Whitehead  came  along  and  refused  to  let  me  have  i 
physician;  he  said  it  was  no  use,  that  he  would  die  anyhow.  Mi. 
Haft'a  spoke  as  strongly  as  I  am  speaking,  and  he  asked  for  water,  aui 
that  was  all  he  asked  for.  He  said,  ^'  Mamma,  I  am  going  to  die,'^  and 
he  asked  God  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  he  laid  his  head  on  my 
shoulder  and  expired. 

THE  WmoW   FORCED  TO   DENY  THAT  SHE  KNEW  ONE  OF  THE   ASSA8 

SINS. 

So  after  the  colored  people  had  laid  him  away  I  said  to  Mr.  Sid. 
Whitehouse,  "  Moseloy  is  the  one  that  choked  me;  and  he  held  a  re- 
volver at  my  head;"  and  Sid.  Whitehouse  said,  "You  know^  Mr.  Moseley 
was  not  here."  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir ;  he  was ;  aud  he  spoke  out — that  is 
Jimmy  Whitehead — to  say  that  I  had  to  recall  those  words  for  the  sake 
of  my  life."    They  n<ade  me  recall  it,  and  say  it  was  not  him. 

PROFANE  LANGUAGE — ABUSE  OF  NOUTHBBN  PEOPLE — A  COFFIN 

REFUSED. 

They  came  there  together  and  set  up  the  first  night — Whitehead  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  and  they  did  nothing  but  use  profooe 
language  all  the  time,  and  abuse  the  northern  people.  They  said  tbat 
they  would  show  them  that  they  were  fully  armed  now  and  ready  for 
war  at  any  time,  and  that  they  could  not  rule  over  them  and  do  as  they 
please  with  them. 

They  would  not  allow  me  to  have  a  coffin  for  him  at  all.  Colonel 
Griffin,  formerly  United  States  Senator  here — so  he  told  me — he  came 
and  said,  "  Mrs.  Haffa,  I  regret  this  very  much."  Says  he,  "  I  caunot 
get  any  coffin  for  you,  for  they  won't  allow  any  travel  through." 

Do  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  other  men  that  were  assassi- 
nated the  same  day  ? 

ASSASSINATION  OF  A  FATHER  AND  SON. 

Q.  If  you  know  any  others  you  may  specify  them.  You  have  not  yet 
given  the  date  of  the  night  when  this  took  place? — A.  This  was  the  6th 
of  September,  1875.  Well,  after  Mr.  Haffa  was  gone,  the  colored  people, 
who  were  very  friendly  toward  us,  all  the  colored  people,  they  were 
there,  and  they  said,  *'  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  any  one  come  to  my 
house  and  kill  me  in  as  brutal  a  manner  as  they  did  the  Squire.  We 
have  lost  our  best  friend."  The  names  of  the  people  who  said  this  were 
Stevens ;  and  his  wife  said,  "  I  must  go  home.''  He  says  to  her,  "  Yes, 
you  better  go  home,  for  I  will  be  the  next  one.''  Mr.  Whitehead  said, 
**  Dolph," — his  name  was  Adoph — '*you  better  be  careful  how  you  tdlk, 
or  the  men  will  be  after  you." 

So  about  11  o'clock  these  men  came  back  to  bee  if  Mr.  Haffa  was  gone, 
and  they  were  looking  like  hungry  wolves;  the  most  fiendish-looking 
men  I  ever  saw.  They  said,  "  Any  colored  people  secreted  about  your 
premises  here?"  Says  I,  "No,  sir."  There  was  nobody  in  the  house 
then  but  my  children  and  Mr.  Haffa.  I  said,  "  There  is  nobody  here,  but 
you  are  privileged  to  come  in  and  examine  the  premises,  and  look  up 
the  chimney."  Two  of  them  alighted,  and  came  in  and  looked  around, 
and  they  said  that  was  all  that  they  wanted  to  know. 

They  went  over  to  these  colored  people's  houses,  and  took  the  Ste- 
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Tenses,  father  and  sou  oat,  and  stood  them  on  a  stomp  and  shot  them, 
and  killed  them  instantly. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  these  people  who  came  to  your  house  the  last 
time  f — A.  !No,  sir ;  I  could  not  know  them. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised  in  any  way? — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  the  last  time, 
they  were  not;  the  first  time  they  were  disguised.  They  did  not  give 
them  any  wamiug,  any  more  than  they  did  Mr.  Haffa,  when  they  came 
in  the  house  and  took  them  out. 

They  said  they  had  a  large  day's  work  ou  hand,  and  that  they  had  to 
commence  early;  and  during  that  day  they  perpetrated  a  number  of 
murders.  They  were  after  Senator  Caldwell,  but  1  don't  know  whether 
they  got  him  at  that  time  or  not ;  I  never  found  out. 

THE  WIDOW  OBDEBED  TO  LEAVE. 

Mr.  Whitehead  then  gave  me  ten  days'  notice  to  leave ;  and  so  the 
colored  people  harbored  me.  I  could  not  get  awd.y  from  there,  as  no 
one  came  in  and  out  of  the  depot,  for  they  were  afraid  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Haffa  was  buried  in  a  rude  box,  and  just  the  colored  people  and 
my  son  went  along.  He  was  just  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet ;  they  would 
not  allow  it  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  that  I  must  leave,  that  we  were  looked  upon  as 
spies  here.  The  colored  people  harbored  me  until  I  got  a  conveyance  to 
take  me  to  the  depot.  Finally  there  was  a  man,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Haffa's,  came  out  with  three  pistols  belted  around  him,  and  said  he 
would  take  us  in. 

THE  GOLOBED  PEOPLE  DISABMED. 

They  disarmed  all  the  colored  people  through  the  country  there,  took 
their  arms  from  them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any ;  and  be- 
fore I  left  for  the  depot  they  made  the  colored  people  break  up  their 
clubs,  aud  every  one  of  them  joined  the  democratic  clubs ;  they  com- 
pelled them  to  do  so  or  their  life,  one  or  the  other.  They  were  given 
ribbons,  and  I  could  see  them  marching  along  to  the  democratic  clubs 
at  Auburn  and  Utica ;  they  went  to  and  fro. 

CAPTAIN  MONTGOMEBY  GIYES  HELP. 

We  went  to  the  depot,  and  there  they  sent  for  Captain  Montgomery. 
I  had  no  money,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  everything ;  I  had  not  even 
a  change  of  clothing ;  and  Captain  Montgomery  raised  me  a  purse  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  dollars,  and- 1  went  to  Jackson.  I  had  to  make 
some  purchases  there  for  the  childreu ;  and  after  I  got  there  1  was  taken 
into  Mr.  Wolf's  house,  the  superintendent  of  education,  and  his  family 
received  me  very  kindly.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hafi'a's, 
and  he  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  me ;  but  he  could  not  have  me 
there  at  the  house  at  all,  because  his  life  would  be  in  jeopardy ;  but  said 
that  he  would  call  on  the  governor,  and  that  he  would  send  his  officials 
around  to  take  my  affidavit,  and  he  would  secrete  me  at  the  hotel  and 
pay  my  board  while  I  was  there.  This  is  the  document  that  he  drew 
up,  [exhibiting  paper.] 

And  he  went  around  among  the  republican  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  chagrined  at  the  republicans  not  doing  more  than 
they  did.  Governor  Ames  donated  $5  and  gave  me  a  ticket  half-way  to 
Cincinnati ;  and  after  I  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  my  three  children  I 
had  to  beg  my  way  on  to  Philadelphia.  I  was  only  a  few  hours  at  Mr. 
Wolf's  house,  and  then  was  taken  to  the  hotel  there. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — ^A.  I  have  two ;  I  have  lost  my 
baby. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — ^A.  Thirty-eight. 
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MISS  HAFFA— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8, 1876. 
Miss  Florence  £.  Haffa  sworu  and  examined. 

AGE  AND  BESIBENCB. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ? — Answer.  Seventeen. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Q.  Have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  you  leave  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  state  the  day  of  the 
month,  but  it  was  last  September. 

DESCRIBES  HER  FATHER'S  ASSASSINATION  AND  ASSASSINS. 

Q.  Your  mother  has  stated  that  your  father  was  killed  on  or  aboat 
the  6th  of  September,  and  that  you  were  present ;  you  may  state  to  the 
committee  all  the  circumstances  that  you  know.— A.  It  was  betweeu  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  scream- 
ing and  knocking  at  the  door,  and  I  got  up,  and  my  mother  and  lather 
were  standing  at  the  door  trying  to  keep  them  from  breaking  in.  There 
was  so  many  there  that  they  broke  the  door  down.  I  stood  there,  my 
mother  and  I,  for  some  time,  and  kept  the  door  closed  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  papa  he  went  away  to  get  out  of  the  sight  of  the  white  peo- 
ple. They  ran  around  by  the  window  and  broke  the  shutter  off,  and 
shot  through  the  window  at  him  twice. 

Q.  Were  you  near  him  when  he  was  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  about 
two  yards  from  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  One  was  William  Moseley, 
agent  of  the  Singer  sewing-machine.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  other 
gentlemen  at  all. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  that  shot  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  one.— I 
would  not  say  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  shot,  because  I  could  not  see, 
as  it  was  dark,  but  he  was  there,  because  I  could  tell  his  voice. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  shooting  your  father  f — A.  No,  sir; 
they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  except  Moseley  f — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  all  strangers;  their  voices  were  strange.  I  just  could  see  their 
shadow,  but  I  could  not  see  any  of  their  faces. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised ;  did  they  have  anything  unusual  on  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  they  did  not.    I  could  not  see  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Q.  Doyouknow  whethertheyhadgunsf — A.  Yes,8ir;  I  saw  their  guns. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  f — A.  I  presume  there  were  75,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  they  come  on  horseback! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  secured  their 
horses  down  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house  and  walked  up  afoot. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Moseley  live  I — A.  He  lived  about  a  mile  from  cor 
house. 

Q.  What  happened  after  your  father  was  killed  f — ^A.  About  12  o'clock 
there  was  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  came  back  to  see  if  he  was  dead. 

Q.  You  mean  12  o'clock  of  that  day  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  noon  f — A.  Yes,  sir :  at  noon. 

Q.  Who  were  they  I — A.  1  don't  know ;  they  were  very  strange,  in- 
deed ;  I  had  never  seen  them  before. 

Q.  Were  they  in  disguise? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  disguised; 
they  came  back  with  their  guns ;  that  wad  all  they  had. 

Q.  Did  they  come  into  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  came  into  the  house 
and  looked  all  around,  under  the  bed  and  everywhere.  They  said  they 
came  to  see  if  there  were  any  colored  persons  there. 
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Q.  What  was  done  aboat  burying  your  father? — A.  About  sunset 
they  procured  a  rude  box  and  put  him  in,  and  about  seven  or  eight  of 
the  gentlemen  bnried  him. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  One  was  Colonel  Griffin,  and  another  was 
Moseley,  and  another  Eoss  Whitehead,  and  another  Frank  Snow[?J.  I 
don't  know  the  other  gentlemen's  names. 

Q.  Did  Moseley  say  anything  about  the  killing  of  your  father  f — 
A.  He  said  he  did  not  do  it.  Mother  accused  him  of  it  right  away  and 
be  said  he  didn't  do  it,  and  then  Sid.  Whitehead,  as  soon  as  she  said 
that,  said  she  better  keep  her  mouth  shut  or  her  life  would  be  taken  if 
she  did  not ;  and  she  had  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Moseley  that  morning. 

Q.  Was  your  father  a  candidate  for  office  at  that  time  f — A.  I  don't 
know.  Mr.  Whitehead,  sr.,  has  threatened  father's  life  two  or  three 
Limes. 

Q.  When  were  those  threats  made  f — A.  During  the  year,  about  the 
ftrst  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  yourself  I — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  heard  one. 
Papa  was  on  his  plantation ;  he  went  oyer  on  an  errand  to  one  of  the 
houses,  and  he  said,  ^^ I  told  you  never  to  come  on  my  plantation;"  and 
papa  said,  '^I  didn't  know  I  was  on  your  plantation."  He  said,  ^' Yes, 
sir,  you  are,  and  I  have  forbidden  you  trespassing  on  my  plantation, 
Buid  I  want  you  to  g«t  off  of  it  as  soon  as  possible."  Papa  said,  '^1  am 
not  on  your  plantation,  and  I  don't  intend  to  get  off  until  I  get  ready," 
or  something  like  that;  I  don't  remember  the  words;  and  then  he  went 
to  the  house  to  get  his  gun ;  so  papa  he  came  on  home. 

OTH£B  PERSONS  KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  persons  being  killed  in  that  neighborhood 
soon  after  your  father  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  who  they  were  and  the  circumstances. — A.  I  know  Jo. 
Stephens 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  Those  were  colored  people;  I  didn't  know  of 
any  white  people  being  killed ;  Joe  Stephens  and  Isaac  Stephens — and 
that  is  all  that  1  know  was  shot  in  that  neighborhood.  We  heard  the 
firing  all  day.  They  were  galloping  around  through  the  woods  in  that 
neighborhood  on  their  horses  and  with  their  guns. 

A  Bia  day's  work  before  them. 

Q.  All  day  after  your  father  was  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  they 
had  a  big  day's  work  betore  them,  and  they  thought  they  would  com- 
mence with  us  first ;  they  wanted  to  get  through  in  time ;  they  were 
firing  all  day. 

Q.  flow  far  did  those  two  colored  persons,  whom  you  have  named, 
Live  from  your  house  I — A.  About  one.  hundred  yards,  I  think ;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  What  time  were  they  killed  ? — A.  About  half  past  one,  I  guess, 
or  two,  at  noon. 

BURIAL  OF  HER  FATHER. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  your  father  was  put  in  a  box  ? — A.  Yes,  air ;  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  and  put  in  a  rough  box. 

Q.  Not  an  ordinary  cofUn? — A.  No,  sir,  nothing  on  it;  just  a  rough 
box.  It  was  just  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get  that.  We  could  not 
get  the  colored  people  to  do  anything  as  the  white  people  had  threat- 
ened their  lives  if  they  came  near  us  to  help  us  or  assist  us  in  any  way; 
80  we  done  the  best  we  could. 
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E.  B.  WELBORNE— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8, 1876. 

PEBSONAL  statement. 

E.  B.  Welbobne  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  I  am  residing  in  Wash- 
ington now. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  bred  and  bom  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Mississippi  f — A.  I  left  there  on  the  first  day 
of  January  last. 

THE  CLINTON  BIOT. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  was  that  riot  f — A.  The  riot  was  on  Moss  Hill. 

Q.  What  month  and  what  day  of  the  month! — A.  I  think  it  was  in 
October ;  1  don't  remember  the  mouth  exactly,  but  in  October,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now  you  may  go  on  and  state  what  you  saw  at  that  riot. — A.  Yon 
mean  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  riot! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  ask  you,  first,  where  did  you  reside  when  you 
were  in  Mississippi ! — A.  I  resided  in  Hinds  County,  one  mile  south  of 
Clinton,  where  the  riot  was ;  that  was  my  home. 

BEPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCBATIC  SPEAKEBS. 

Q.  What  meeting  was  being  held  at  Clinton  on  the  day  of  the  riotf— 
A.  A  republican  meeting  was  being  held.  The  meeting  was  given  by 
the  republicans ;  they  had  a  barbecue  and  celebration,  and  there  were 
speakers  invited.  It  was  a  kind  of  joint  discussion ;  and  Amos  K. 
Johnston  spoke  first.  Alter  he  got  through,  Capt.  H.  T.  Fisher,  \cbo 
was  a  republican,  was  called  upon  to  speak. 

A  BAYMOND  COMMITTEE  PBESENT  TO  STOP  BEPUBLICAN  SPEAKERS. 

Q.  Johnston  was  a  democrat ! — A.  A  democrat.  When  Captain 
Fisher  came  upon  the  stand  I  was  standing  about  twenty  feet  from 
him,  in  front  of  him.  There  were  a  couple  of  young  fellows  standing 
in  front  of  me — Sivley  and  Thompson,  of  Eaymond.  These  gentlemenf 
we  understood,  were  a  committee  sent  from  Baymond ;  in  the  event 
that  the  republican  speakers  told  anything  there  that  they  thought  was 
not  so,  they  had  a  right  to  contradict  them  and  make  them  stop. 

THEY  BEGIN  THEIB  WOBK. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  directed  by  their  friends  to  do  that! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  the  understanding.  So  when  Captain  Fisher  got  upon 
the  stand  and  commenced  to  speak — he  had  spoke  two  or  three  minates^ 
probably — when  this  Sivley  says,  "Come  down  out  of  there,  you  God 
damned  radical,  you.    We  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  your  lies." 

I  spoke  to  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Aleck  Wilson,  who  was 
one  of  our  officers  there  to  keep  the  peace ;  we  had  about  twenty  or 
thirty  men  there  that  we  got  the  magistrate  to  deputize  and  send  them 
there.  I  saw  Wilson,  and  said, "  Here,  I  want  you  to  stand  here  and  pre- 
vent anything.  I  see  a  difficulty. brewing  here."  I  went  and  saw  Senator 
Caldwell,  and  called  his  attention  to  these  fellows.  Thompson  had  a  bottle 
of  whisky  in  his  hand.  He  was  drinking,  and  every  now  and  then  they 
would  holler,  "  Come  down !  Stop  your  damned  lying  there,  and  come 
down.'' 
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THEY  DEFY  THE  OFFICERS  AND  SHOOT  ONE,  AND  FIRE  A  VOLLEY  AT 

THE  CROWD. 

So  Wilson  went  up  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  said,  ^'  Mr.  Thompson,  we 
listened  very  qaietly  here  to  your  speaker,  and  you  must  not  go  on  in 
that  way."  Thompson  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  told  him  he  was  an 
officer,  and  that  he  would  have  to  arrest  him  if  he  did  not  stop.  When 
Wilson  said  that  they  all  got  right  together  around  Thompson. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  All  this  Haymond  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them  ? — A.  About  twenty  or  thirty  there 
from  Raymond,  that  I  know.    There  was  about  250  all  together  there. 

As  I  said,  just  as  soon  as  this  fellow  Thompson  began  to  talk  with 
Wilson,  they  all  formed  a  line,  and  just  as  soon  as  this  line  was  formed, 
Mr.  Thompson  told  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  was  going  to  do  just  what  he 
pleased.  He  said,  "  Get  away  from  here.''  And  then  Wilson  attempted 
to  arrest  him,  and  instantly  Thompson  pulled  his  pistol  out  and  shot 
him  down,  and  when  Wilson  fell,  every  man  in  the  line  pulled  oat  their 
pistols  and  began  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  The  crowd  ran  over  me, 
knocked  me  down,  and  every  time  I  attempted  to  get  up  they  would 
knock  me  down  again. 

RUNNING,  SCREAMING,  AND  HOLLERING — THE  WITNESS  IS   FIRED   ON 

AND  RETURNS  THE  FIRE. 

They  were  running  in  every  direction — women  screaming  and  hollering, 
and  they  firing  just  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  They  thought  I  was  dead 
for  a  while,  but  when  I  did  get  up  they  had  slacked  up  a  little,  and  sev- 
eral saw  me  going  up  the  hill,  and  they  hollered,  **  There  he  goes,"  and 
they  got  me  kind  of  singled  out  «nd  opened  fire  on  me,  and  I  jerked  out 
my  pistol  and  fired  six  shots.  There  was  so  many,  they  forced  me  so 
hard  that  I  had  to  take  to  the  woods.  So  I  retreated  to  the  woods,  and 
alter  the  men  had  all  gone,  scattered  to  the  woods,  and  these  fellows 
had  all  went  back  to  Clinton,  I  came  on  the  field  again.  I  heard  my 
brother  was  killed  there,  and  I  went  back  looking  for  him,  and  while  I 
was  back  there  looking  I  saw  several  dead  men  lying  around  there. 

THE  KILLED  AND  THE  W^OUNDED. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  There  was  Sivley,  Thompson,  Aleck  Wilson,  and 
another.  Nathan  Lee  was  wounded  veiy  bad,  but  he  was  not  dead ;  he 
was  laying  there;  and  C.  N.  Chilton.  Chilton  was  up  to  his  house, 
though.    They  had  gotten  him  up  to  his  house. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  colored  men  ! — A.  One. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Aleck  Wilson.  There  was  another  colored 
man  killed  there  by  the  name  of  Lewis  Hargrove.  I  didn't  get  to  see 
him,  but  I  know  he  was  killed. 

witness's  house  plundered  and  surrounded  ALL  NIGHT. 

I  attempted  to  go  to  my  house,  but  before  I  could  get  to  my  house 
they  surrounded  it.  They  sent  some  men  there  to  my  house  and  sur- 
rounded and  searched  it,  and  took  everything  out  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
ammunition  and  firearms.  They  taken  all  them  out  and  kept  my  house 
surrounded  all  that  night. 

I  came  within  about  a  half  mile  of  my  house  and  got  an  old  lady ; 
told  her  to  go  up  there — my  wife  was  very  sick — and  tell  her  I  was  not 
killed.  This  old  lady  went  up  there  and  told  her.  She  told  the  white 
men  that  she  wanted  some  medicine  for  her  sick  child,  and  would  like  of 
them  to  let  her  through,  and  the  pickets  let  her  by,  and  she  went  and 
told  my  wife  that  I  was  not  dead,  and  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Jack- 
sou. 
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LAY  IN  WOODS  ALL  NIGHT. — SHOOTING  IN  THE  MOBNING. 

She  sent  back  to  me  not  to  come  there,  but  to  keep  away  by  all 
means,  aud  I  concealed  myself  in  the  woods  that  night.  I  lay  there 
until  day,  aud  by  daylight  the  firing  commenced  again,  just  the  same  as 
during  the  war;  you  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

SEEKS  SHELTEB  IN  UNITED  STATES  CAMP. 

I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  United  States 
camps ;  so  Hit  out,  and  I  got  to  the  camps  about  10  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  The  camp  at  Jackson  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  there  and  I  sent  for 
the  governor  of  the  State — ^told  him  that  1  would  like  to  see  him ;  so  be 
sent  down,  and  Major  Allen,  who  had  charge  there,  took  me  up  to  the 
governor.  I  went  up  and  stated  to  the  governor  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  riot ;  I  told  him  how  it  was,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  go  home,  and  that  I  came  to  him  for  protection. 

SHOOTING  NEGROES  ALL  SUNDAY. 

Od  Sunday — that  was  on  Saturday — they  continued ;  they  just  buDted 
the  whote  county  cieau  out,  just  every  man  they  could  see  they  were 
shix>tiu^  at  him  just  the  same  as  birds. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  they  shoot  at? — A.  I  mean  colored  m«i, 
of  ciHirse.  They  would  go  right  to  their  houses  and  run  them  oat,  if 
th^y  wen*  in  ther^,  and  kill  them  if  they  could.  A  good  many  they 
k:'i!c^»  Aud  a  good  many  got  away. 

CVLOKKD  REFTGEJ^  IN  JACKSON — FEBING  AT.T.  THE  TIME. 

Tte  Qt^Q  came  into  Jackson,  two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  where 
th^y  li.id  ^Iladt^  their  eiscape.  They  were  running  in  all  day  long;  all 
\Uv-  SvIwLvLav  evHuing  into  Jackson  as  rapidly  as  they  could  from  every 
s^KC.v^.     We  vvala  hear  the  firing  all  the  tjme. 

Aurc  ;at^  rioc  was  over,  1  staid  in  the  camp  about  fourteen  or  fifteeu 
c^vsi :  Aiid  I  sent  tVc  a  man  who  lived  in  my  town,  a  very  bitter  deuio- 
cni;*  cm:  h^  was  an  intimate  firiend  of  mine,  and  I  asked  him  if  be 
^jvo^a:  1  cvHilvl  gee  back  home.  He  told  me  no.  He  said,  "My  advice 
i^  :v>  vva  :i^  >cuy  away  from  there.  You  will  be  killed  if  you  go  back." 
I  ofc>icvi  h:3tt  why:  what  had  I  done;  what  did  they  seem  to  have 
;^i;.t>:  ax^  jiien*?  Well,  he  said  they  had  an  idea  that  I  had  done 
>iv  are  i^  :::<*:  tip  on  the  hill,  and  they  said  that  any  man  who  had  beeu 
::t  ;*i<f  a  i^:  up  ^hi  that  hill,  he  could  never  live  there  any  more. 

STLTEY  AND  THE  WITNESS. 

ri ^  \v^«  tv'llow  Sivley  and  I  had  a  personal  difficulty  about  two 
Wi^-s  vVvOcv  :il:^  tKK.  ^me  of  his  friends  stated  that  I  was  the  man 
lovt;  i  t^vi  -a.  aiul  that  got  out ;  they  would  circulate  anything.  The 
i:>i:  r\:juv>«:  uv*;  ^^  out  wu^  that  I  had  went  up  to  Mr.  Sivley  and  killed 
^  ji  juvi  cu:  bi5>  tia^r  off  and  look  a  diamond  ring  off  that  he  Lad;  and 
;j.v;  ^VA^,  r»^Cv;  vhu  under  the  excitement,  and  every  man  just  said, 
'^  K  /^  ^^^  \i  vHn*ver  yvhi  can  find  him.'' 

oyV^K^  Xv^  ^ViT  POLITICS  IF  HE  CAN  GO  BACK  HOMB. 

Aro,  ;:^  ^  SOw^  AnK«  K.  Johnston,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  said  J, 
v^  j\.c  i^\  i  >J^  ^i'  %  to  gv>  hwue."  He  says,  "  Yes ;  1  would  like  damned  well 
•^v  >^x"  N^ct  iCv\  but  y\Hi  have  followed  these  radicals  around  here  so 
\v\;l  --^^  thv  white  i^H^le  are  down  on  you.''  "Well,'' says  I,  "il'I 
>v*>^v  ^v  c  V  $^*nnvv  everything  1  have  got  and  leave  here,  1  had  rather 
/  vv  x-^  c*::vxi  u*\AHi  will  let  me  go  home  1  will  never  have  auytliing 
^  vvv  v^  vio  ^  ::t  u  aJ  all ;  1  will  go  there  and  be  quiet."  He  said  that 
(  *.»<  i»v^«  5haJ  he  eould  give  me  protection  at  all.    He  thoagbt 
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jiat  the  best  thing  I  could  do  woald  be  to  leave  the  country.    That  was 
lis  advice. 

1  went  back  and  consulted  my  friends.  They  said  that  they  thought 
t  would  be  best  lor  me  to  leave.  But  eventually,  before  the  election, 
hey  said  that  they  would  not  bother  me,  and  1  went  back  home  and 
fathered  my  crop. 

>BD£BED  BY   A   COMMITTEE   TO   LEAVE   CLINTON   OB   HE   WOULD   BE 

MUBDEBED. 

After  I  had  gathered  my  crop,  to  settle  up  my  account  I  went  into 
Dlinton  ;  that  was  where  I  had  done  my  business.  I  lived  about  a  mile 
rom  town.  My  father  used  to  do  a  large  business  there ;  so  I  weut  in 
liere,  and  while  I  was  there  I  settled  up  my  account.  There  was  a 
ronng  man  by  the  name  of  D.  W.  Eice,  he  came  to  me,  (he  and  I  never 
lad  spoke  in  his  life,)  and  said  to  me,  '^  I  want  to  see  you."  He  bad  his 
nstol  in  his  side-pocket,  and  I  could  see  the  hammer  of  it  sticking  out. 
le  came  into  the  store  and  said, ''  I  want  to  see  you."  I  looked  at  him, 
md  said  I,  "  What  do  you  want  f  Said  he,  "  I  want  to  see  you."  Said 
'.J  **  1  am  here."  Said  he,  "  Come  out  doors."  I  said,  "  I  ain't  going  to 
lo  any  such  thing; "  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Chilton,  the  man  who  owned 
.his  store,  and  said  I,  ^^  I  am  going  to  be  attacked  here,  and  I  would  feel 
(afer  being  attacked  here  in  your  house  than  anywhere  else." 

He  said,  ^'  I  will  go  and  see  these  fellows  and  see  if  I  cannot  get  them 
o  let  you  alone."  Pe  went  out  and  talked  to  them,  and  they  agreed  to 
et  me  off. 

Wheu  I  got  through  with  my  business  I  went  out  to  get  on  my  horse. 
Itlr.  Rice  walked  to  me  with  seven  or  eight  more  men,  and  said,  ^^  I  am 
lent  to  you  by  the  citizens  of  this  place ;  I  am  chairman  of  this  commit- 
ee."  Said  I, "  Sir,  state  your  business."  Said  he,  "  You  are  very  obuox- 
oas  to  the  citizens  of  this  place,  and  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you  that 
roa  better  never  be  caught  here  any  more."  I  asked  him  what  I  had 
lone.  He  said,  '^  It  don't  make  any  diHerence ;  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
iious  about  it.  If  you  are  caught  here  in  this  town  any  more,  we  will 
dll  you  ;  that  is  all."  I  said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  never  come  here  unless  I 
lave  got  business.  I  thought  this  was  a  tree  town.  If  it  is  a  private 
own,  I  didn't  know  it."  Said  he,  ^^That  is  the  reason,  God  damn  you, 
hat  we  ain't  agoing  to  do  with  you  what  we  intended  to  do,  seeing  that 
rou  are  here  on  business  with  Mr.  Chilton ;  but  if  you  are  caught  in  this 
own  any  more,  we  will  kill  you."  I  knew  they  would  do  it ;  so  I  went 
)ack  home  and  I  never  went  into  town  any  more;  I  staid  away  from 
here. 

THE  ASSASSINS  OF  CALDWELL  SUBEOUND  HIS  HOUSE. 

The  uight  they  killed  Senator  Caldwell — wheu  they  murdered  him — 
lis  wife  sent  me  word  that  they  were  coming  on  to  my  house,  and  to 
ook  out  lor  them ;  so  I  sent  around  to  see  my  neighbors.  Three  or  four 
uen  were  there,  and  I  told  them  that  this  crowd  had  killed  Caldwell, 
md  were  coming  on  to  my  house,  and  asked  the  men  if  they  would 
^ine  there  and  stay  with  me,  and  tbey  said  they  would.  I  thought  I 
vould  stay  in  my  house,  and  if  they  came  there  I  was  going  to  make  the 
>e8t  of  it  that  I  could,  and  if  I  could  not  get  out,  it  was  all  right. 

So  I  got  twelve  men  there,  and  wo  were  all  very  well  armed,  and  I 
:ook  them  inside  the  house  and  we  shut  the  door.  We  staid  there  until 
ibooc  an  bour  before  day,  when  they  came.  They  surrounded  my  place 
ind  they  hollered  to  me  to  come  out.  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  do 
It.  They  said,  '*  If  you  dou't  come  out  we  will  open  tire  on  the  house." 
L  told  them  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  I  could  get  my  wife  and  children 
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out.    I  told  her  to  go  np-stairs,  so  she  went  upstairs  in  the  house,  and  I 
was  dowustairs. 

THEY  OPEN  FIBE  AT  WITNESS  AND  HE  RETURNS  IT. 

Well,  we  had  a  consultation.  My  brother  was  in  there,  and  he  said, 
*'The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  out — go  right  out,  and  make  the 
fight  out  there.  We  might  as  well  go  right  out.  I  would  not  stay  beie, 
because  it  might  cause  your  wife  and  children  to  be  killed."  So\^e  jost 
walked  out  the  door,  and  when  we  jumped  out  the  door  they  fired  od  qs. 
I  knew  exactly  how  my  place  lay,  and  we  broke  right  tor  my  stable. 
There  was  a  little  hole  right  behind  the  stable  where  the  fence  was  broke 
loose,  and  I  knocked  off  some  pickets,  and  we  made  a  charge  on  them 
and  fired  as  they  went  back,  and  we  broke  their  line. 

BREAKS  THROUGH   THEIR  LINE. 

I  had  an  idea  how  they  had  formed  their  line.  I  knew  they  thought 
we  would  run  out  toward  Jackson,  and  they  would  put  their  strongest 
forces  there ;  but  when  we  came  out  we  went  right  toward  Clinton,  aod 
they  didn't  have  but  a  very  few  men  on  that  side,  of  the  house ;  and  we 
just  broke  right  through  there,  firing  as  we  went.  They  came  back, 
though,  soon  and  surrounded  the  house  again;  they  didn't  think  all  of 
us  had  got  out,  probably. 

LAY  IN  THE  SWAMPS — HOUSE  PLUNDERED — ORDERED  TO  LEAVE. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  swamps  and  lay  there;  and  about  an  boar 
by  the  sun  next  morning  I  came  back,  and  my  wife  said  that  they  had 
staid  there  all  night,  and  had  been  in  and  searched  the  house  and  takeo 
out  everything  that  they  wanted  to  take;  and  had  told  her  to  tell  me 
that  they  would  give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the  State. 

So  I  lay  in  the  woods  a  couple  of  nights,  and  then  came  to  Jackson, 
ten  miles  from  there,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  night  I  took  the  train,  and 
I  came  to  Washington,  and  I  have  been  here  ever  since. 

I  was  at  Clinton  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

CLINTON  ON  ELECTION  DAY— FIRING — SQUADS  OF  ARMED  HORSEMEN. 

Q.  What  occurred  there  on  the  day  of  the  election,  if  anything!— A. 
There  was  no  fighting  on  the  day  of  the  election.  We  could  hear  in  the 
morning,  the  cannons  commencing  to  shoot  in  every  direction  all  over  the 
country ;  just  a  firing — seemed  as  it  was  when  Grant  made  his  march 
through  there,  and  every  body  was,  of  course,  excited.  You  could  see 
men  with  their  sixteenshooters  buckled  on  them  charging  all  through 
the  country  in  different  directions.  They  went  in  squads  loping,  and  their 
horses  looked  like  they  would  give  out. 

One  crowd  would  come  in  from  Raymond  and  say,  ''  One  hundred  and 
fifty  niggers  killed  in  Raymond;  one  white  man  slightly  wounded;" 
and  the  guns  were  firing  continually :  and  word  came  from  Jackson, 
^<  The  white  men  have  whipped  the  niggers  and  run  them  out;  Jackson 
has  gone  democratic  by  4,000  majority." 

WHAT  SENATOR  CALDWELL  SAID  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

We  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do.  They  said,  "  God  damn 
them,  let  them  say  a  word  and  Clinton  will  go  democratic,  and  we  will 
kill  every  one  of  these  radicals."  They  said  that  we  better  get  away 
from  here.  Senator  Caldwell  was  there,  and  I  said,  '<  Senator,  I  tbiuk 
we  might  just  as  well  give  up ;  I  don't  see  any  use  of  trying  to  stay 
here  any  longer;  we  can't  do  anything  here.  Here  these  men  are  rid- 
ing all  about  the  country  with  their  sixteen>shooters  and  cutting  ap  iQ 
this  manner."  He  says,  *'  No ;  we  are  going  to  stay  right  here ;  you 
must  just  come  rjght  along,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut.    I  don't  care 
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what  they  say  to  you,  don't  you  say  a  word."    We  voted  as  rapidly  as 
we  could. 

"YOU  ABE  GOING  TO  BE  KILLED  TO-DAY." 

There  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Todd.  He  was 
raised  there  in  town ;  he  came  down  and  called  me  out ;  he  said,  "  Well, 
Welborne,  do  yon  know  you  are  going  to  be  killed  to-day  F  Said  I,  "  No." 
He  said,  "  You  are."  Said  he,  ^^  I  am  a  friend  to  you,  and  my  advice  is 
to  you  that  you  better  get  away  from  here."  Said  I,  "  Well,  I  think  I 
will  have  to  stick  it  out ;  we  are  going  on  here  peaceable  and  voting,  but, 
of  course,  if  we  are  shot  down  voting  we  cannot  help  it."  He  says, 
"Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  you  killed,  and  I  think  you  better  get 
away."  • 

The  thing  had  begun  to  look  so  squally  in  the  evening  that  I  thought 
that  it  wouldn't  be  very  healthy  to  stay,  and  I  had  better  go,  and  our 
crowd  commenced  to  thin  out.  The  men  that  voted,  they  would  leave 
right  off  just  as  fast  as  they  voted. 

FRAUDS  AND  INTIMIDATION— IN SPEOTOES   CHANGED  BY  THREATS. 

Our  votes  were  pretty  strong  all  day  and  we  would  have  polled  our 
usual  vote  in  Clinton,  even  with  all  the  intimidation  there,  if  they  would 
have  let  us.  When  the  officers  of  the  election  who  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  registration — now  if  you  were  appointed,  say,  as  an  inspector  of 
the  Clinton  box,  if  you  were  sick  and  could  not  act,  you  had  a  right  to 
place  some  one  in  your  place.  We  had  Henry  Stoval  and  George  Wash- 
ington and  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lemuel  Adams.  They  had  been 
appointed  by  the  board.  In  the  morning  they  went  to  Stoval  and  told 
him  that  it  would  not  be  very  healthy  for  him  to  serve  that  day. 

Q.  Who  went  to  himt — A.  T.  G.  liice  and  B.  W.  Henry;  well,  there 
was  a  committee,  you  know. 

Q.  Who  were  they ;  white  men  ? — A.  White  men.  They  told  him 
that  it  would  not  be  very  healthy  for  him  to  serve.  So  this  man  claimed 
Bick;  said  he  was  sick;  and  he  asked  them  who  they  were  going  to 
put  in  his  place.  Mr.  liice  said,  <'  Here  is  a  man  to  take  your  place. 
Mr.  Todd  will  take  your  place.''  And  then  they  elected  Mr.  Todd  clerk 
of  the  boxes. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  A  young  fellow  in  town  ;  one  of  the  most  rampant 
democrats  that  ever  lived  ;  he  and  another  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
l^eal,  ^<  Modocs  "  they  called  themselves.  They  would  kill  a  man  and 
think  they  had  done  a  Christian  duty. 

Q.  The  persons  who  were  appointed  inspectors,  were  they  republicans 
or  democrats  T — A.  They  were  republicans. 

Q.  The  original  ones  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  republicans  and  dem- 
ocrats. But  our  republicans,  that  were  appointed  by  the  board  ot  regis- 
tration, were  told  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for  them  to  serve,  and 
they  got  out  of  the  way  then,  and  they  made  the  whole  thing  demo- 
cratic. Tbey  had  one  colored  man  on  there  who  could  not  read  or 
write  at  all ;  could  not  tell  the  democratic  ticket  from  a  republican 
ticket.    They  allowed  him  to  stay  on,  and  he  staid  there. 

REPUBLICANS  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  VOTE. 

So  when  a  republican  would  come  in  to  vote,  having  his  ticket  in  his 
band,  he  said,  *'  I  want  to  vote."  They  said,  "  Well,  give  us  your  regis- 
tration ;"  and  he  handed  his  registration  to  this  fellow,  and  he  looked  on 
the  book  and  said,  ^^  I  cannot  find  your  name  here  ;  just  stand  aside." 
They  turned  off  80  republicans  right  along,  one  alter  the  other,  that  way. 

Q.  Who  had  their  registration-papers  with  them! — A.  Who  had 
their  registration-papers  in  their  hands.    I  saw  Senator  Caldwell  stand- 

32  MISS 
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ing  at  tlie  door.  Said  I,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these  regis- 
tration-papers, they  are  prima-facie  evidence  of  their  right  to  vote,  and 
I  don't  see  any  use  in  having  them  if  they  cannot  vote.''  *^  I  think  dow,'' 
says  he,  "  we  will  go  in  aud-see  these  fellows ;"  and  we  went  in  aud  spoke 
to  Mr.  Kice,  one  of  the  oflBcers;  he  was  a  volunteer  officer  ;  he  wentia 
there  himself.;  he  had  no  right  in  there;  he  was  just  standing  in  there. 
Each  democratic  club  had  a  committee  appointed  to  watch — take  care 
of  these  boxes;  and  so  when  Mr.  Caldwell  spoke  to  him  and  said, "I 
know  that  this  man's  name  was  on  that  book ;"  they  said  it  didn't  make 
any  dift'erence  what  he  knew ;  that  they  knew  that  his  name  was  not  on 
there,  and  he  was  not  going  to  vote.  And  they  just  turned  them  off 
on^  after  another,  just  as  many  as  they  wanted  to  turn  off,  aud  those 
they  wanted  to  let  vote  they  let  them  vote. 

COLORED  DEMOCRATS  ALLOWED  TO  VOTE  ON  SAME  CERTIFICATES  THAT 

WERE  REJECTED  FROM  REPUBLICANS. 

There  were  men  who  registered  two  or  three  days  before  the  election, 
and  there  were  colored  men  there  who,  some  of  them,  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  who  registered  at  the  same  time  those  republican  voters 
registered,  and  had  the  same  certificates,  and  went  forward  aud  voted 
with  them  in  their  hand,  while  the  republicans  with  the  same  certifi- 
cates were  prevented  from  voting,  and  told  to  stand  aside,  awl  did 
stand  aside. 

EIGHTY  REPUBLICANS  PREVENTED  FROM  VOTING   AT  ONE  BOX. 

Q.  How  many  were  prevented  from  voting  in  that  way  at  your  boxes! 
— A.  We  counted  eighty  right  at  our  box  that  were  prevented  just  in 
that  way  from  voting.  That  was  only  one  box.  At  our  town  we  bad 
two  boxes. 

UNDER  FIRE  AT  CLINTON. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  at  the  Clinton  riot  you  did  not  fire  until  after 
you  had  got  up  alter  having  been  trampled  upon? — A.  No,  sir;  Idid  not. 
I  did  not  fire  ;  1  did  not  want  to  fire  then. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  probably  fired  at  you  f — A.  There  were  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  reckon.  I  got  behind  a  little  tree  there  and 
they  just  skinned  it,  knocked  it  all  to  pieces  nearly. 

ALL  REPUBLICANS  OF  INFLUENCE  DRIVEN  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  ^Vhat  reason  did  they  give  for  attempting  to  drive  you  out  of  the 
county;  what  objection  did  they  have  to  you  ! — A.  Their  objection  vas 
that  1  was  a  leading  republican  there  and  had  some  influence.  Tbey 
drove  out  all  republicans  of  any  influence.  All  republicans  that  hadany 
inlluenco  there  they  had  to  go.  They  did  make  them  go,  and  men  came 
out  and  stated  that  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  politics  if 
they  would  let  them  stay  there;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  believe  thati 
would  let  politics  alone. 

1  told  them  that  if  they  would  let  me  stay  I  would  quit  politics,  and 
1  w<uihl  come  back  and  live  there  jn  preference  to  living  anywhere  else; 
that  I  would  rather  stay  there;  that  I  had  got  a  good  home  there;  a 
nl(M^  place,  and  would  be  satisfied,  and  rather  stay  there  than  anywhere 
elM<^ 

A    NATIVE    AND   LANDOWNER,   BUT    NOT   ALLOWED    TO   LIVE  THEBR 

(Jl,  \\'hat  property  did  you  own  there? — A.  I  owned  a  place  of  about 
t-'IIO  nercM  on  the  line  of  Yicksburgh  and  Meridian  Bailroad,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Clinton. 

CJ,  I  low  long  had  you  lived  there  at  that  place  ? — A.  I  had  lived  thci« 
all  \\\y  life. 
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Bj  the'CnAiEMAN : 

J.  Dave  you  an^^  stock  on  your  place  ! — ^A.  I  have  not  got  any  there 

r;  they  stole  it  all. 

I.  Did  you  ever  have  any  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HIS  STOCK  STOLEN  AND  WAGONS  BURNED. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

}.  What  stock  did  yon  have  T — A.  I  had  four  mules  of  my  own  and 
ee  horses.  I  had  about  twenty  head  of  cattle.  Out  of  the  twenty 
id,  I  think  I  have  got  about  four  left. 

J.  What  became  of  thQ  mules  and  horses  ? — A.  They  taken  them  on 
day  of  the  riot.  I  got  two  of  them  back  alter  the  riot;  the 
ers  I  have  never  seen  them.  I  had  a  very  nice  buggy  that  I  drove 
this  meeting  in ;  they  took  that  and  stacked  it  up  and  set  it  on  fire. 
c»y  burned  up  all  the  wagons  there,  and  they  stacked  my  buggy  and 
*ned  it  too. 

J.  When  they  surrounded  your  house,  at  the  time  you  left,  when  you 
d  they  took  whatever  they  wanted,  what  did  they  take  ? — A.  All  my 
munition — powder,  shots,  caps,  and  guns ;  they  taken  two  guns  and 
ouple  of  pistols ;  and  many  places  there  they  robbed  people  and  took 
ir  money.  I  did  not,  fortunately,  have  any,  or  they  would  have  taken 
I  reckon,  if  I  had  had  it. 

THE   men  who  surrounded  HIS  HOUSE. 

J.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  who  surrounded  your  house  at 

it  time! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  were  men  that  were  raised  there  with 

— young  men  that  1  had  known  all  my  life. 

J.  You  may  give  their  names — A.  B.  L.  Todd,  John  Todd,  William 

dd,  Cai>t.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Capt.  B.  W^.  Eenry,  Lawrence  Lemon, 

il  John  Cridle.    Those  were  men  that  were  raised  right  in  my  town. 

new  men  from  other  places  that  were  there. 

J.  How  many  men  in  all  w  ere  there  ? — A.  At  my  house  ? 

}.  les,  sir. — A.  Do  you  have  reference  to  the  evening  of  the  riot  at 

nton  or  the 

J.  You  may  state  both. — A.  On  the  evening  of  the  riot,  I  think,  there 
re  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  that  rode  out  there  and  sur- 
inded  the  house.  I  was  lying  in  the  swamp,  where  I  could  see  them 
they  came  through  the  old  field. 

J.  On  the  night  that  they  drove  you  out  finally,  how  many  were 
jre  ? — A.  On  the  night  that  they  drove  me  out,  my  wife  said  there  was 
ty.    She  said  she  counted  sixty  herself. 

THE  WITNESS  A  SLAVE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

3.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  about  twenty-seven. 

3,  Were  you  engaged  in  the  recent  civil  war? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 

t. 

3.  You  were  too  young  then  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  slave  then. 

3.  The  proportion  of  negro  blood  in  you  is  very  small  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 

lave  got  about  one  eighth,  I  reckon.    It  don't  make  any  difference ; 

t  so  you  call  it  "  nigger,''  that  is  enough. 

^.  Have  you  held  any  oflQce  in  Hind's  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  You  may  state  what  oflQce  you  have  held. — A.  I  was  constable 

ive  four  years,  and  was  member  of  the  legislature  two  years,  and  was 

lominated,  and  was  on  the  ticket  this  last  election. 
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CKOSS-£XAMmATIOX. 

Washingtom,  D.  C,  Jufy  10, 187& 
Tesdmunv  oiE-B.  Welborse  coQtiQaed. 
Et  Mr.  BatabD: 

Qti^scoo.  I  -jo^^rve  by  yonr  testimooy  that  jon  were  preseot  at  lie 
C'iiir-in  rot  :a  September,  1875. — Aaswer.  Tea,  sir. 

>i.  I  ^ee  yoa  ?r,i:e  ibat  tbere  vera  a  oamber  of  persons  present&om 
2»if  ai>:ntt ' — A.  Tea*  sir. 

AB»:>CT  THE  EATMOKD  CITIZENS  AT  CLINTON. 

•J.  ^^j<j  wvre  tbese  pereonB  from  Baymond  that  you  knew  who  were 
TJcrv  ic  :lijc  tDwnc^ ! — A.  There  were  a  good  tnaoy  there  that  I  knew 
'JiAC  i  pn.-oaSv  coolil  no[  tbiDk  of  their  Dames  now.  I  can  t«ll  jod all 
ili.lL  E  ..-.m  ;ii.ak  oi'.    There  is  Mr.  TompsoD. 

V-  Frjat  Tompsoo ! — A.  Te8,8ir;  Uartin  Sivley,  Andrew  Slvley, 
B.i>i^r  Siv:trv.  Gei>rge  W.  Harper,  and  a  good  many  others  Uiat  proba- 
te [  ik^ew  «hoin  I  ean't  think  of  now. 

t;.  I  Tua:  to  know  the  names  of  these  specially  who  were  there  from 
E.i."ii--n<L  vhv'm  yon  knew. — ^A.  I  have  given  yoa  the  namesof  all  tbat 
I  :>'!inemLvr. 

t^'.  Sv  ti'  yoa  canoot  tell  any  more. — A  I  don't  think  of  any  moie. 

V^.  l>ivl  yoa  or  tbe^e  people  from  Raymond  reach  the  ground  first  t— 
X  I  rv;Klied  [he  gnianU  befwe  they  did. 

Q.  Y.-u  verv  there  aotl  saw  them  come  up;  how  did  they  comenpl— 
A,  EvervNxiy  was  c\>ming  on  together;  there  were  two  or  thiee  ttoD- 
sa.i-i  rv-v^e  ivming  to  ibe  meeting. 

vj.  "l  k2ow  ihat;  bui  how  did  these  Raymond  people  come  to  the 

merE-.z^ ' A.  1  was  at  the  stand,  and  I  don't  exactly  know  how  tbej 

ir.i  :;e.    I  sipfn>?e  ibey  came  on  horseback,  and  some  of  them  comein 

t^r  Weiv  Tt««  others  came  than  these  yoa  have  mentioned ! — ^A.  To, 
si- ;  I  kiK>«  there  were  Ev-re- 

\^.  Are  yoa  able  to  »tate  who  el%  came  than  these  you  have  men- 
t>'--*d!— A.  I  doni  remetrber  theirnames  now.  There  were*  gcwJ 
Einv  from  Kaymood;  alE  thrv»ash  tbat  section  of  the  country.  Tbew 
were  men  there  wh  .m  I  ti;J  nv^  know. 

Q  How  do  yoa  k!N>w  tbey  were  from  Raymond  T — A.  There  were 
men  from  RayiBv^&i  :ajn  I  <^-^  cot  know  were  from' Raymond  uutil  after 

O  How  c  d  >-^«  c-siVTec  it  then !— A.  There  was  a  fellow  there  from 
F'lNni'.'nd  t"-^;  Vis  JeiK  a.;»rv  to  death  there.  I  was  trying  to  tbiiik  of 
t"VcaEe.  I  -■■  'i  3'^c  ii-.-  •  ii  m  before  that.  I  don't  know  everybodr 
-'■  ii  I  ^T?*  *r  ii.-iiKa'L. 

"o  li  *j*»''C  -Jt  *  ■i'i>?'s;''>-i  ajked  yoa  as  to  how  many  there  ff«« 
-s^  "  i^  ■nv^.i'i  *"i  -w^  vert'i.  -T«enly  or  thirty  from  Raymond  Ibat I 
r;    ^  -_^v  > .t' u-jiu   >; ■  ■■  "I      ■•' :  i^re  '"^"™  "oil  thirty  from  Rdjniona 

"'i  ^-*  •  Til?*  ■*'^ri;  :"wre  ;"-*!  yon  knewj  any  more  than  yon  ha''* 
*^"  r;      1    \-^  »Lr":  -J'::*  "ere  nKire  than  I  have  stated,  but  I  «"■ 

-^.  x-MI   •  f  ■«  V-TTKS  AT  CLINTON   llEETINa. 
-i.,  *i    '    ,N-f  .e  w^^re  tberp,all  lo]d,atthatmeetingI— ^ 
*"  ^    '    fcvu^        ■■    -^  .-■■*:* >wf»*«r  hundred. 

"**        I   ••      ■■  "*  **^  i^t^ublicans  who  came  there  to  attei"i 
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meeting  ? — A.  There  may  have  been  forty.  I  don't  reckon  there  was 
lany.    There  ain't  more  than  forty  or  fifty  in  the  county. 
rVhere  were  these  other  men  from  ? — A.  From  different  sections  of 
anty.    Men  were  there  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  nearly. 

NUMBER  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

low  many  colored  people  were  there  t — A.  There  were  about  2,500 
)0, 1  reckon. 

low  far  were  you  from  the  commencement  of  the  affray  ? — A.  I 
bout  ten  steps  from  it.  2so,  not  that  far }  I  was  about  as  far 
he  first  pistol  fired  as  from  here  to  that  glass  back  of  this  room, 
eight  or  ten  feet.] 

FIBED  THE  FmST  SHOT — "FALL  IN,   YOU  RAYMOND  CROWD  I" 

Vho  was  the  person  who  first  shot? — A.  Mr.  Tompson,  of  Raymond, 
^hat  was  his  first  namef — A.  1  don't  remember  his  initials. 
^Vho  returned  the  fire! — A.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the  other 
L  don't  know — when  Tompson  fired  he  shot  and  killed  a  man  by 
me  of  Aleck  Wilson,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  day  there.  Just  a^ 
s  tte  fired  his  pistol  there  was  some  of  the  men  hollered,  "  Fall  in, 
aymond  crowd  I"  and  when  that  order  was  given — "Fall  in,  you 
)nd  crowd  I" — all  the  young  fellows  from  our  town — well,  they  just 
I  a  line  just  as  quick  as  they  could,  and  the  firing  commenced  ; 
ter  they  formed  a  line  you  could  hear  the  pistols  go  "  pop !"  *'  pop !" 
ey  fired  as  fast  as  they  could. 

NO   COLORED  MAN  FIBED  FOR  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 

*e  was  no  colored  man  fired  a  pistol  there  until  fifteen  minutes, 
,  because  they  had  not  time  to  do  it.  The  thing  opened  just  like 
ng,  and  the  shot  rained  in  there  just  like  rain  from  heaven. 

ABOUT  THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  THERE. 

low  many  men  did  you  see  who  were  then  shotf — A.  At  that 

Tes  sir. — A.  I  saw  Sivley,  Tompson,  Aleck  Wilson — I  saw  three — 

[  saw  one  wounded,  and  one  colored  man  dead,  Aleck  Wilson. 

low  many  of  these  were  colored  men  t — All  white  men  except 

I. 

)id  you  see  Mr.  Chilton  after  he  was  shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

)o  you  know  where  he  was  shot  f — A.  He  was  shot  in  his  yard. 

lot  see  him  after  he  was  shot.    He  shot  at  me  once,  Chilton  did, 

fore  he  was  shot. 

low  long  before  he  was  shot  did  he  shoot  at  yon? — A.  It  might 

een  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

low  far  was  it  from  his  house  that  he  shot  at  you  f — A.  When  he 

I  me  he  was  right  in  his  yard. 

low  far  was  that  from  the  scene  of  the  original  fight  f — A.  It  was 

150  yards — 200  yards,  probably ;  it  was  very  close  to  his  house. 

?he  fight  originated  close  to  his  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  close  to  his 

;  right  in  the  bottom  from  his  house. 

Vhere  was  he  standing  when  he  was  shot  f ~A.  I  don't  know.    I 

he  was  standing  on  his  gallery. 

Vas  he  shot  in  bis  own  house? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

^as  he  shot  in  the  door  of  his  own  house? — A.  He  was  shot  as 

I  going  up  his  gallery  steps.    He  had  one  of  those  sixteen-shooters. 

d  to  go  out  by  his  house,  to  get  out  to  the  woods  the  nearest  way, 

hen  I  came  to  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  him  he  shot  at 

id  shot  a  mule  near  me. 
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Q.  Who  shot  Chilton ' — A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Did  yoQ  shoot  at  himf — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  shoot  at  him  with  then. 

Q.  What  had  yon  done  with  yoar  pistol  ? — A.  It  wa«  empty  then. 

Q.  How  many  loads  had  you  discharged  from  it ! — A.  Six. 

Q.  At  whom  had  you  discharged  them  t — A.  I  discharged  them  at  the 
crowd  that  were  shooting  at  me.    I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Where  was  Sivley  killed  T — A.  Sivley  was  killed  about  300  yards 
from  where  the  fight  originated,  in  a  field  close  to  that. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  so  far  off;  had  he  retreated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  followed  himt — A.  I  could  not  tell;  men  were  running 
in  every  direction,  shooting  just  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Q.  Had  he  retreated  from  the  scene  where  this  difficulty  commenced 
300  yards  at  the  time  he  was  killed  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  had. 

Q.  Where  was  Tompson  killed  ? — A.  Tompson  was  killed  about  300 
yards  from  there,  too. 

Q.  Had  he  retreated  that  distance  when  he  was  killed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Nathan  Lee  t — A.  He  was  shot  on  the  ground  there,  right 
close  to  the  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him? — A.  He  was  not  killed;  he  was 
wounded. 

Q.  What  other  colored  man  did  you  see  that  was  killed  there  except 
Aleck  Wilson  I — A.  I  don't  think  I  saw  any  other  one  there;  Lewis  Har- 
grave  was  killed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else,  to  your  knowledge,  was  killed  at  that  riot? — A.  In  that 
fight? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  fight. — A.  Those  were  all  of  the  men  that  were 
killed. 

NUMBER  KILLED  ON  THAT  DAY  AND  THE  NEXT  DAY. 

Q.  Now,  following  up  that  night  and  the  next  day,  who  else  were 
known  to  have  been  killed  ? — A.  1  know  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  I 
reckon  ;  I  don't  know  that  1  can  tell  all  of  their  names  now.  There  was 
Albert  Hudson 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  State  whether  they  were  black  men  or  white  men  as  you  go  along. 
— A.  Black  men.  There  were  not  any  white  men  killed  that  were  re- 
publicans but  one. 

FOUR  BLACKS  CALLED  OUT  OF  THEIR  HOUSES  AND  KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  men  are  you  now  speaking  of? — ^A.  I  am  now  talking  about 
those  called  out  of  their  houses  and  killed  after  the  riot  was  over— Al- 
bert Hudson,  Simon  Jackson,  Eobert  Robinson — I  think  that  was  his 
name  j  I  knew  the  old  fellow  well,  and  he  was  killed  right  in  town 
Galilee  Brown.  These  men  were  all  killed  on  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing the  riot  that  I  am  speaking  of  now,  and  they  are  all  I  can  name 
that  1  know  in  that  county. 

MB.  HAFFA  AND  THE  STEVENSES  KILLED. 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  men  who  were  killed  on  that  Sunday  after  the  riot 
and  during  the  excitement. — A.  There  was  William  P.  Haffa,  a  white 
man ;  and  there  was  another  old  fellow  killed  right  close  to  him,  that  I 
knew  well,  by  the  name  of  Stevens ;  I  cannot  think  of  his  other  name. 
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Q.  How  far  did  this  Stevens  live  from  you  ! — A.  He  lived  about 
wenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles. 

Q.  How  did  yon  acquire  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
killed  ? — A.  I  saw  his  son  or  wife ;  I  saw  Mrs.  Haffa.  They  was  killed 
right  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Q.  That  was  twenty-two  miles  away  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  more  names  of  persons  who  were  killed  ? 
— A.  All  these  men  that  I  speak  of  were  killed  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood except  Haffa  and  this  old  man  Stevens. 

TWO   OB  THREE  MORE  KILLED  EIGHT  IN  MY  TOWN. 

Q.  Are  those  the  names  of  all  those  you  know  to  have  been  killed  f — 
A.  I  know  two  or  three  more  men  were  killed  right  in  my  town  ;  I  can- 
not think  of  their  names  now.    They  were  people  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  now  state  who  these  men  were  or 
not.  This  thing  must  have  been  impressed  upon  your  mind. — ^A.  I 
cannot  testify  to  all  of  them  that  were  killed ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  every  man  that  was  killed. 

Q.  This  was  last  fall,  and  this  was  in  the  neighborhood  where  you 
lived,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  I  was  bred  and  born. 

TWO  MEN  KILLED  NEAR  ALBERT  HUDSON'S  HOUSE. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  to  give  the  names  of  any  other  parties  you  know  to 
Lave  been  killed  either  at  the  riot  on  tl  e  4th  of  September  or  on  the 
day  subsequent  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  about  all  the  names  I  can  think 
of  now.    There  was  two  men  killed  near  Albert  Hudson's  house. 

WHAT  HIS  DIFFICULTY  WITH  SIVLEY  WAS. 

Q.  I  observe  in  your  testimony  that  you  stated  that  you  had  a  diflB- 
culty  with  this  young  white  man,  Sivley ;  when  was  that  ? — A.  About 
two  years  ago ;  about  two  years  before  the  riot. 

Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  with  him  on  the  day  of  the  riot ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  difficulty  with  him  ? — A.  I  was  constable  in  Clin- 
ton, and  I  was  acting  at  that  time  as  city  marshal.  He  violated  one  of 
the  city  ordinances,  and  I  was  ordered  to  go  and  arrest  him 

Q.  In  which  city  was  this  ? — A.  Clinton,  a  little  town  ;  it  is  an  incor- 
jwrated  town — by  hitching  his  horse  on  the  pavement,  and  the  mayor 
ordered  me  to  go  and  arrest 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor  f — A.  Dr.  J.  E.  Horn.  He  ordered  me  to  go  and 
arrest  the  horse ;  take  the  horse  and  put  him  in  the  livery-stable.  When 
I  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse  Mr.  Sivley  ran  out  of  the  saloon  ; 
he  had  a  pistol  on  him,  and  he  told  me  to  let  the  reins  go,  and  he  told  me  if 
I  did  not  let  them  go  he  would  shoot  me ;  but  1  held  on  to  them,  and 
this  was  Martin  Sivley 

Q.  Were  you  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  your  weapon  too  ? — A.  I  did  when  I  got  a  chance 
to  do  it.  Mr.  Sivley  and  I  kept  talking,  and  just  at  this  time  Andrew 
Sivley  came  up  and  John  Cridle  and  a  young  man  named  Be^icham  ; 
they  were  all  relations,  and  they  crowded  around  me  with  their  pistols  in 
their  hands.  At  this  time  the  mayor  was  standing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  and  he  saw  me  and  sent  four  or  live  more  men  up  there  to  my 
relief  right  away.  I  was  talking  with  them,  and  they  had  their  pistols 
running  around ;  and  I  jumped  right  back  behind  the  horse  and  jerked 
mine  out;  and  when  I  got  mine  out,  I  stepped  right  baek  and  said  that 
1  would  not  give  the  horse  up.  Just  at  this  time  the  four  or  five  men 
that  were  ordered  to  my  assistance  came  up  and  1  got  them  surrounded. 
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and  we  made  them  pat  their  pistols  np,  and  after  that  we  pnt  them  all 
in  the  calaboose.  After  that  Sivley  threatened  if  ever  he  got  a*chance 
at  me  he  intended  to  kill  me. 

SrVXEY  THREATENED  TO  KILL  WITNESS  IF  HE  EVER  GOT  A  CHANCE. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pnt  in  the  calaboose? — A.  Sivley  and  all  the  crowd. 
They  were  brought  up  before  the  mayor  and  fined,  I  think,  $25  and 
costs,  and  then  he  gave  them  $5  apiece  for  their  horse,  and  Sivley  said 
that  if  he  got  a  chance  he  intended  to  kill  me.  He  told  me  so  himself; 
and,  of  course,  after  that  whenever  I  met  him  I  always  watched  him. 

Q.  Had  he  met  you  from  that  time  ? — A.  About  six  months  before 
this  riot  Sivley  and  I  met  in  Eaymond ;  Sivley  was  employed  by  the 
republican  sheriff  there  as  a  deputy,  and  I  went  into  the  office^  had 
some  business  there,  and  he  spoke  to  me  and  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  exchange  any  words  on  this  day  at  the  meeting  at  Clin- 
ton ? — A.  Just  spoke ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  then  to  you  about  the  trouble  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

THE  V7HISKY  BOTTLE  AT  THE  CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  Who  had  that  whisky  that  you  spoke  qf  there? — A.  Tompson. 
Torapson  and  Sivley  and  these  were  all  together. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  it  in  ? — A.  In  a  bottle. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  whisky  ? — A.  It  was  in  a  bottle, 

Q.  Had  they  different  bottles  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  but  one  bottle. 

Q.  Who  had  that? — A.  Mr.  Tompson  had  it;  he  was  passing  it 
around  then. 

Q.  They  were  drinking  it? — A.  They  were  taking  drinks.  There  was 
Sivley  and  Tompson  and  two  youug  men  in  my  town — Willie  and  John 
Neal. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  all  drinking? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether 
they  were  all  of  them  driukiug;  I  saw  Sivley  take  a  drink. 

Q.  More  than  once  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him  take  a  drink 
more  than  once.    This  was  the  time  that  the  officer  interfered. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  remark  was  made  to  the  speaker? — ^A.  This 
remark  was  made  to  tbe  speaker,  and  then  those  fellows  were  drinking 
at  tbe  same  time  that  this  remark  was  made. 

DID  NOT  KILL  SIVLEY,  NOB  CUT  HIS  FINGEBS  OFF,  NOB  STEAL  HIS  DU- 

MOND  BINa. 

Q.  I  observe  that  you  state  that  there  was  a  rumor  that  you  had 
killed  Sivley  and  cut  his  linger  ofi* and  taken  a  diamoud  ring? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  all  over  the  country — in  the  Vicksburgh  Herald. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  his  finger  cut  off? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  ? — A.  1  never  seen  it,  of  course,  but  there  was 
reliable  men  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  tbey  heard  that  I  had  (lone 
this  that  day,  and  tbey  went  to  see  for  themselves  if  his  finger  was  cut 
off. 

SIVLEY  NEVEB  HAD  ANY  DIAMOND  BINQ. 

Q.  Were  these  black  or  white  men  who  came  to  you  ? — A.  White  men, 
aud  democrats  of  tha  bitterest  kind.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  beard  it 
and  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  I  went  to  see  if  bis  finger  was  cut  off."  So 
far  as  him  having  a  diamoud  ring  was  concerned,  I  don't  suppose  he 
ever  bad  any ;  he  was  a  poor  boy  and  was  taking  care  of  himself,  and 
never  had  any  diamonds. 

"THIS  FELLOW  JOHNSTON.'^ 

Q.  '*And  this  fellow  Johnston,  I  went  to  see  him,  and,  said  I,  Mudp:^, 
I  want  to  go  home.' "  What  Johnston  was  that  to  whom  you  referred  ?— 
A.  That  was  after  the  riot,  when  I  was  in  Jackson. 
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Q.  "  He  said,  *I  woald  like  damn  well  to  see  you  go ;'''  what  Johns- 
Q  is  that  f — A.  Amos  B.  Johnston ;  he  is  State  senator,  and  he  was 
H^ted  in  my  district,  composed  of  Hinds  and  Eankin  Counties. 
Q.  Was  he  the  Judge  Johnston  who  spoke  that  day  at  the  election  f — 

Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  character  is  Judge  Johnston  f — A.  A  man  of  good 
aracter,  a  fine  lawyer,  and  highly  respected  ;  and  that  was  my  reason 
r  going  to  him.    I  thought  he  had  more  control  over  these  people  than 
most  any  man  in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  that  is  respected  by  the  people,  without  regard  to  their 
•litical  opinions,  in  the  country  I— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  pretty  well  re- 
ected  by  everybody. 
Q.  Is  he  the  father  of  Mr.  Frank  Johnston  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  him. 

PBANK  JOHNSTON  HAS  NO  USE  FOB  YOU  IP  YOU  ABE  A  BEPUBLICAN." 

Q.  Is  Frank  Johnston  held  by  you  as  a  man  of  high  personal  charac- 
r  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  man  of  high  character,  but  very  bitter  in  his 
ilitics.  Mr.  Johnston,  personally,  will  do  very  well,  but  when  it  comes 
politics,  he  has  got.no  use  for  you  if  you  are  a  republican.  He  has 
t  time  for  republicans  at  all,  and  he  wants  them  to  stay  away  from 
m. 

JUDGE  JOHNSTON'S  ADVICE. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  you  was  that  I  had  heard  Judge  Johnston  spoken 

ghly  of  by  other  witnesses,  and  I  wanted  to  know  why  you  used  the 

irase,  "and  this  fellow  Johnston." — A.  I  did  not  mean  "this  fellow 

>hnston,'^  of  course;  I  always  treated  him  with  respect. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  Caldwell  was  killed? — A.  I  was  about  a 

ile  from  where  he  was  killed  3  at  home. 

Q.  When  was  he  killed ! — A.  He  was  killed  in  the  Christmas  holi- 

lys,  I  think. 

Q.  After  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir — the  old  judge  told  me  that  he 

ivisfed  me  to  leave  the  State. 

Q.  Did  he  not  advise  you  to  leave  the  State  under  the  belief— the 

large  there  current  against  you — that  you  had  killed  Sivley ;  was  not 

at  the  cause  of  the  excitement  against  you  at  that  time — the  belief 

at  yon  were  the  man  who  had  killed  Sivley! — A.  No,  sir;  they  charged 

e  with  killing  every  man.    At  first  they  charged  me  with  killing  Siv- 

y,  and  then  they  charged  me  with  killing  every  man  that  was  killed 

I  the  ground ;  and  when  they  came  to  prove  it  they  could  not  prove 

lat  I  killed  anybody. 

WOULD  BATHEB  LET  POLITICS  ALONE — CEOP    GOING    TO   DESTBUC- 

TION." 

Q.  I  understand  that  that  conversation  with  Judge  Johnston  was  at 
le  time  of  the  riot ! — A.  O,  lio,  sir:  that  was  a  week  or  two,  probably, 
ter  the  riot.  I  had  to  stay  in  the  United  States  camps.  These  fellows 
anted  around  my  house  and  in  the  woods,  so  I  could  not  remain  in  the 
oods,  and  I  had  to  stay  in  the  camps;  and  after  I  staid  there  a  while 
got  sick,  and  I  wanted  to  go  home,  and  some  of  my  friends  advised 
e  to  go  and  see  Judge  Johnston;  and  I  went  and  saw  the  judge,  and 
)ked  him — says  I,  "Judge,  if  you  will  go  to  Clinton  and  make  a  speech 
lere,  and  tell  these  fellows  that  they  have  got  to  let  me  alone,  I  had 
kther  never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  if  that  is  all  they 
ive  against  me  there.  1  had  rather  let  politics  alone.  My  property  is 
lere,  and  my  crop  all  going  to  destraction,  and  I  am  sick." 
Q.  Did  Judge  Johnston  in  that  interview  with  yon  use  any  profane 
)mark  at  all* — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  swore! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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OCCUPATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Q.  How  long  bave  you  been  in  the  city  of  Washington! — A.  1  have 
been  here  since  January. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  have  been  working  in  the  * 
Pension-Office  for  a  while. 

Q,  As  a  laborer  f — A.  Messenger. 

Q.  Are  you  there  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  here  did  you  get  your  place?— A.  I  got  it 
in  April,  I  believe ;  1  think  it  was  April. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation  ? — A.  Senator  Alcom,  E.  K.  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Lynch. 

Q.  The  delegation  from  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  CAPTAIN  MONTGOMERY. 

Q.  I  see  you  mention  the  name  of  Capt.  William  A.  Montgomery.— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  did  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  now  about  22  miles 
from  me. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  I  think  so  ;  I  have  koown 
him  ever  since  1  was  that  high.     [Indicating  the  height  of  a  small  boy.] 

Q.  What  is  Captain  Montgomery's  character  in  the  community!— A. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  good  character.  He  is  a  great  fighting  man  dowu 
there.  Whenever  there  is  any  fighting  on  hand,  he  is  the  foremost ;  he 
is  their  leading  fighter  down  there.  Whenever  they  want  any  fighting 
done  they  send  for  him  5  he  generally  leads  the  mobs. 

*'VEEY  QUIET — ONLY  IN  TIMES  LIKE  THAT." 

Q.  Is  he  a  disorderly  person  in  the  community  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  dont 
look  upon  him  as  a  disorderly  man  in  the  community.  He  is  always 
very  quiet,  only  in  times  like  that.  He  was  elected  captain  of  the  squad 
that  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Where  was  he  elected  captain  T — A.  In  Clinton. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  After  the  riot  on  Sunday.  Saturday  night  they  all  got 
together  there,  and  each  man  would  take  so  many  men.  He  was  elected 
captain  of  that  company,  and  they  had  to  go  by  whatever  he  said. 
There  was  Captain  Montgomery,  Captain  Henry,  and  Capt.  Jack  Flani- 
gan,  captain  of  the  Vicksburgh  "  Modocs." 

HABITS  OF  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE  BOYS. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  from  who  elected  Captain  Montgomery  their 
captain  on  the  Sunday  after  the  riot  *? — A.  They  were  all  around  there 
in  the  county ;  the  citizens ;  some  of  them  were  college-boys  there.  The 
Mississippi  college  is  there,  and  all  the  young  men  of  that  college  have 
sixteen-shooters,  and  whenever  anything  happened  they  would  buckle 
them  on  and  walk  out.  ' 

CAPTAIN  MONTGOMERY'S  COMPANY. 

Q.  Were  they  a  part  of  these  men  who  elected  Captain  Montgomery 
their  captain  on  the  Sunday  after  this  riot  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  MoD^ 
gomery  and  asked  hipi  about  it  afterward,  and  he  acknowledged  to  me 
that  he  was  captain  of  it  himself. 

Q.  Captain  Montgomery  was  captain  of  the  company  raised  there  in 
Clinton,  and  composed  in  part  of  the  students  from  the  Mississippi 
College  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of  tbe 
students. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  he  under  him  f — ^A.  O,  he  had  a  good  many; 
he  had  probably  seventy-five. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  together  ! — A.  I  saw  them  several  times. 
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a^ow  mauy  were  there  ! — A.  About  seventy-five,  I  think.    I  did 

ave  much  time  to  count  them ;  I  was  getting  away  from  them. 

were  trying  to  get  to  my  house  when  I  was  going  there. 

\nd  you  saw  them  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  surrounded 

use  and  I  took  back  to  the  swamp  again. 

^Vas  he  among  them  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him  then  at 

ime,  and  after  it  was  over  I  met  him  and  we  had  a  talk,  and  he 

iiat  he  was  very  glad  that  he  did  not  find  me  there ;  that  they 

Dly  would  have  killed  me  if  they  had  found  me. 

When  did  he  meet  you  ? — A.  After  the  riot  and  before  the  elec- 

tnd  he  and  I  had  a  little  talk  over  the  matter.    I  asked  him  if  he 

here  at  my  house,  and  he  said  yes,  and  that  he  was  there  as 

n  of  the  company ;  and  he  said,  '^  I  was  very  glad  I  did  not  catch 

^r  we  would  have  went  for  you  sure.'' 

Bow  long  before  the  election  did  you  return  to  Clinton  ? — A.  I  was 

about  two  weeks.    I  would  stay  there  a  little  in  the  day-time,  and 

Dut  and  stay  in  the  woods  at  night. 

Flow  long  were  you  there  after  the  election  f — A.  Not  very  long. 

e  night  when  Caldwell  was  killed  I  left.    They  came  to  my  house 

ick  me  aft^  he  was  killed. 

rhat  was  Christmas  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SIVLEY  AND  TOMPSON. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

X*ou  spoke  of  Sivley  and  Tompson  having  retreated  from  the 
where  the  riot  occurred  5  do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  fell  back 
tiat  they  were  followed  up  by  colored  men.  Explain  what  you 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  followed  up. 

Who  were  followed ;  were  the  black  men  followed  up  by  white 
3r  were  the  colored  men  following  them  ? — A.  Sivley  and  his  crowd 
:he  men  that  done  the  most  of  the  fighting.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
after  that  all  was  over  and  everybody  was  scattered,  and  people 
ig  from  the  riot  in  every  direction,  and  Sivley  was  killed  in  this 

1  don't  know  who  killed  him. 
Do  you  know  whether  he  was  pursuing  other  people  or  other  peo- 
iie  pursuing  him  7 — A.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  fighting  just  as 
IS  he  could  shoot. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Bow  far  from  the  place  where  he  was  killed  was  he  when  you  last 
im  f — A.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  very  near  where  the  riot 
.    When  I  saw  him  again  he  was  dead. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Where  was  he  killed  ?— A.  In  T.  G.  Eice's  field. 

Bow  far  is  that  from  where  this  riot  commenced  t — A.  Two  or 

hundred  yards  3  probably  three  hundred  yards. 


W.  H.  BELL— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10, 1876. 
n.  Bell  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^stion.  Where  do  vou  reside? — Answer.  At  1038  Eighteenth  street, 
ington,  D.  CL 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  t — A.  Aboat  four  months* 

Q.  What  are  yon  doing  here  ? — A.  I  am  now  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
expect  to  go  into  practice  here. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  business  since  you  came  heret — A.  No,  sir;  1 
have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Mississippi,  and,  if  so,  in  what  part  of  the 
State! — A.  1  lived  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  Hinds  County,  ten  miles  from 
Jackson. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  there t — A.  I  left  there,  I  think,  in  Febrnary 

Q.  Near  what  town  did  you  live  t — A.  I  lived  near  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  while  you  were  there  f — A.  I  never  bdd 
any  office  in  the  State,  except  that  I  was  registrar  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election! — A.  I  voted  at  Bay 
mond. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  aR  registrar,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  voting! — A.  Nothing  further  than  to  receive  the  ballots  and  plaoo 
them  in  the  box.    I  was  secretary  of  the  board. 

RAYMOND  ON  ELECTION-DAY. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  transpired  in  Baymond  od 
the  day  of  the  election. — A.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  got  up  about 
half  past  six  and  went  into  the  town  of  Raymond  to  the  cour^hou8e. 
There  were,  I  suppose,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  400  colored  meD 
standing  in  the  town  around  the  court-house.  That  was  about  half  past 
six  in  the  morning ;  I  noticed  all  around  town  armed  white  men. 

Q.  How  armed  ! — A.  Some  had  what  they  called  there  the  Winches- 
ter rifles,  slung  upon  their  backs.  Everybody  had  mostly  a  navy  six. 
Every  man  there  went  armed. 

Q.  When  you  say  every  man  do  you  mean  to  include  negroes  and 
white  men,  both  !— A.  Most  of  the  colored  men  went  armed  that  were 
able  to  get  them ;  that  is  they  had  a  pistol — small-arms.  It  is  a  habit 
of  the  people  there  mostly  to  go  armed. 

HOW  THE  CHALLENGERS  ACTED. 

I  noticed  six  or  eight  or  ten  white  men  riding  outside  of  the  town— it  is 
a  very  small  town — the  connty-seat — riding  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
going  here  and  therewith  their  arms  strapped  on  their  backs.  We 
went  into  the  court-house  to  hold  the  election ;  as  registrars,  we  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  boxes  there  5  there  were  two  boxes  in  the  town  of 
Baymond.  There  were  three  members  that  constituted  the  board  of 
registration,  and  these  three  registrars  had  charge  of  the  box.  In 
the  aisle  or  hall  of  the  court-house  there  were  several  white  men  who 
acted  as  a  committee,  challengers,  &c.,  allowing  the  voters  to  come  in 
in  line.  They  admitted  just  such  men  as  they  pleased,  and  I  as  regis- 
trar could  not  say  one  thing  or  the  other;  could  not  object  to  anything. 
The  colored  men  entered  the  front  door  and  went  out  at  the  back,  and 
many  of  them  were  actually  rejected  from  the  door.  I  entered  my  pro- 
test to  Judge  Alcorn,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  registration, 
and  he  went  out  and  requested  a  lawyer  there  by  the  name  of  Sam 
Shelton  to  put  a  stop  to  that  if  possible. 

WHY  A  REPUBLICAN  WORE   A  DEMOCRATIC  BADGE. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Shelton  a  democrat  or  republican? — A.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat. After  I  had  a<;ted  there  for  a  while,  about  two  hours,  I  went  oat 
the  back  door  of  the  court-house  and  saw  a  colored  man  standing  out 
there  that  I  knew,  by  the  name  of  Tears,  who  was  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
in  the  town  of  Eaymond.  He  had  a  democratic  badge  on,  and  held  his 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Hinds  County.   He 
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was  a  colored  man  and  a  republicaD,  I  said  to  him,  ^'Mr.  Tears,  what 
does  this  mean  that  you  have  a  democratic  badge  on  yoa  and  a  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  yonr  hand.''  He  said,  '^  Mr.  Bell,  I  am  obliged  to  do  it. 
I  am  as  good  a  repablican  as  yon  are,  bnt  1  am  obliged  to  vote  this 
ticket."    I  never  said  any  more  to  him. 

WITNESS    BEGABDS    HIMSELF    AS    INTIMIDATED    AND    LEAVES    THE 

BOARD  OF  BEGISTBATION. 

Well,  the  night  after  the  election  we  were  not  done  making  up  the  re- 
tarns  ;  we  went  into  the  court-house ;  I  was  the  only  colored  man  in 
there  who  was  a  member  of  the  board.  About  11  o'clock  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Andrew  Sivley,  a  relative  of  the  Sivley  that  was  killed 
at  Clinton,  came  into  the  room  where  we  were — a  large  room  about  this 
size,  the  office  of  Lawyer  Shelton — armed  with  a  16-8hooter  strung  upon 
his  back  and  a  navy  six  by  his  side,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  Well,  now,  I  must  confess,  though  not  as  a  coward,  that  I  felt 
some  intimidation,  so  much  so  that  I  left  the  board  of  registration  en- 
tirely in  charge  of  the  democratic  registrar  and  his  clerks,  and  I  went 
out  of  one  of  the  doors  on  the  pretext  of  going  outside,  and  left  the 
courthouse  and  went  to  my  boarding-place  and  never  returned  at  all. 
I  just  gave  up  the  returns  and  everythiug  to  the  democratic  registrar. 
Judge  Alcorn  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  he  had  gone  home  and 
left  me  there. 

SHOOTING  INTO  A  CANDIDATE'S  HOUSE. 

The  reason  that  I  felt  so  was  this:  That  I  lived  at  Clinton  and  I  had 
been  quite  prominent  there,  and  I  had  been  in  the  riot  of  September  4; 
also  president  of  the  county  convention  that  elected  delegates  to  the 
congressional  convention,  and  also  had  had  quite  a  good  practice  there, 
and  was  in  that  riot  on  the  field  during  the  difficulty.  I  felt  that  Siv- 
ley might  have  a  grudge  against  me.  They  had  ridden  around  there 
and  had  shot  into  a  young  man's  house  by  the  name  of  Wm.  Johnson, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  while  I  staid  there  one  night. 

By  the  way,  thei:e  was  a  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Ames  to  go  up  there  and  investigate  the  matter,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  man  that  was  sent  down  there,  Mr.  Chase,  United 
States  agent,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called,  and  they  found  where 
a  ball  had  entered  above  the  door,  knocked  a  piece  of  lumber  off, 
and  lodged  upon  his  sister's  bed.  She  was  not  in  the  bed ;  she  was 
staying  with  a  white  family  just  across  the  street.  None  of  his  family 
were  staying  at  home.  He  was  in  Jackson  at  the  time,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  home  during  the  whole  election,  and  in  fact  none  of  the  can- 
didates returned  to  their  homes  but  Senator  Caldwell  and  E.  B.  Wel- 
borne,  who  has  been  examined  here ;  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  ELECTION— FIRING,  NOISE,  AND  LIGHT. 

The  night  previous  to  the  election  it  was  my  duty,  in  company  with 
the  democratic  registrar,  to  go  to  the  city  of  Jackson  and  examine  the 
boxes  there.  We  did  not  have  those  boxes  in  our  charge,  but  it  was 
our  duty,  under  the  law,  to  go  there  and  open  and  inspect  the  boxes 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  proper  authorities.  We  got  there  about  half 
past  8  o'clock  and  we  left  there  about  half  past  10.  We  got  to  Clinton 
about  12  o'clock  on  our  return,  and  when  I  got  to  Clinton  I  heard  con- 
siderable firing  and  considerable  noise  and  light,  as  if  the  town  was  on 
fire.  And  we  drove  on  down  into  the  town  of  Clinton  and  stopped  at 
a  certain  place,  and  I  saw  about  150  or  200  men  running  about  there 
and  shooting  ofi'  their  guns.    This  was  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  At  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  night  before  the  election.  They  were 
pouring  powder  or  something  else  on  a  bonfire  that  created  a  red  light, 
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and  were  running  up  and  d<Jwn,  and  they  had  on  nniforms — disguising 
themselves.  I  said  to  the  democratic  registrar,  who  was  with  me  in  the 
carriage,  *'  I  cannot  go  through  that  town."  He  said,  "  You  can  go 
through  with  me;  there  is  no  danger."  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  go, 
and  I  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and  he  said,  ''  I  know  the  plan."  He 
said,  ''They  are  not  going  to  hurt  you;  you  are  a  registrar,  and  your 
office  will  protect  you."  I  said,  "I  am  not  willing  to  trust  to  that; 
these  men,  when  they  are  excited,  they  go  beyond  all  reason."  He  said, 
*'  Well,  if  you  won't  go  through  town  1  will  drive  around — we  will  go 
around  the  other  road ;"  and  we  did  so,  taking  a  road  around  the  town 
of  Clinton  ;  and  when  1  got  to  liaymond  it  was  about  half  past  2  or  3 
o'clock,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

It  was  my  duty  to  be  at  Raymond  next  morning  to  hold  the  election. 
When  I  got  there  the  same  thing  was  going  on  in  Ra^^mond.  I  got  out 
of  the  buggy  and  walked  to  my  boarding- pi  ace.  Nothing  was  said  to 
me,  and  no  violence  was  going  on,  further  than  everybody  there  in  Ray- 
mond was  firing  off  and  shooting  their  guns,  just  the  same  as  they  were 
in  Clinton. 

NEGROES   SAY  THEY  WERE   OBLIGED  TO  VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

TICKET.  • 

Q.  When  you  say  everybody  do  you  mean  negroes  as  well  as  whit« 
men  ? — A.  1  mean  merely  white  men  ;  the  only  class  of  men  that  I  saw 
in  it  were  white  men. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  man  Tears,  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  told  me  the  same  tbing; 
men  that  I  spoke  to  after  1  went  away  from  the  registration;  I  asked 
them  why  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket — men  who  were  personal 
friends  of  mine — and  deposited  the  democratic  vote  in  the  box— and 
every  man  that  came  in  at  the  door  was  stopped  by  one  of  these  demo- 
cratic challengers — and  they  gave  me  that  one  reason,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  said  to  them  or  did  to  thenfi  that 
obliged  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  One  of  them  made  this 
remark  to  me:  "I  live  on  Sivley's  place,  and  they  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  I  must  vote  this  ticket  or  I  could  not  live  there."  That  whs  the 
only  reason  they  assigned  to  me.  I  never  stopped  to  have  any  talk 
with  them ;  the  election  was  then  over. 

WHO  FIRED  THE  FIRST   SHOT  AT   CLINTON. 

In  regard  to  the  riot  at  Clirrtou,  in  the  republican  club  I  made  a 
motion  by  which  that  mass-meeting  was  held  at  Clinton.  After  the 
nomination  of  our  Congressmen,  my  idea  was  to  have  a  grand  celebra- 
tion and  mass-meeting.    We  had  it,  and  you  know  the  result. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  the  first  shot  at  Clinton  ! — A.  I  am  not 
positive  about  that,  but  everybody  said  that  I  have  talked  with  that 
Thompson  fired  the  first  shot. 

Q.  Frank  Thompson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  ? — A.  I  had  seen  him ;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  You  said  some  time  since  that  the  people  there  were  generally 
armed,  and  that  all  the  negroes  had  arms  that  could  get  them!— A.  I 
meant  to  say  that  the  colored  men  who  were  able  to  have  pistols. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  had  pistols,  being  so  able  !— A.  There 
was  not,  I  suppose,  more  than  about  three  out  of  every  twenty  who 
were  able  to  have  pistols.  The  colored  people,  after  making  a  crop,  art 
generally  not  able  to  have  anything  left ;  they  are  unable  to  get  any- 
thing— hardly  food. 
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PERSONAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  occupation  was? — A.  In  Mississippi  or 
lere  t 

Q.  In  Mississippi  ? — A.  When  I  first  went  down  there  I  was  made 
principal  of  a  school  at  Clinton. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Mississippi  ?— A.  I  went  there  in  1873. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  I  had  lived  here. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  here  before  you  went? — A.  I  was  sup- 
ported mostly  by  my  parents.  I  went  to  school  in  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uated from  the  university  there  in  1873,  and  went  right  to  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  were  very  young  when  you  went  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  Mississippi? — A.  I  was 
ibout  twenty-three. 

Q.  And  you  were  teacher  after  you  went  there  in  Clinton? — A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  teach  school  there  ? — A.  Only  from  '72  to  '73 — 
3ne  session. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that  ? — A.  I  was  then  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  practice  ol*  law. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  at  that? — A.  Until  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  registration. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Under  the  law  there  the  sheriff  appoints  one,  and  the  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  another,  and  the  judge  of  the  chancery  court  another. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  by  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  occupied  in  the  duties  of  registration  ? — A. 
A. bout  sixty  days,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  were  one  of  the  judges  of  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
5ir ;  under  the  law  we  were  required  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  boxes. 

Q.  And,  as  registrar,  you  and  the  two  other  registrars  appointed  the 
udges  throughout  the  county,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  REGISTRARS  AT  RAYMOND. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  registrars  with  you? — A.  A  man  by  the  name 
)f  Simmons  was  the  democratic  registrar,  and  K.  J.  Alcorn  was  the 
republican  in  connection  with  me. 

Q.  Who  appointed  Mr.  Simmons? — A.  Judge  Brown,  republican 
ndge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Simmons? — A.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  He  acted  with  you  ? — A.  He  acted  with  me. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  person  was  he ;  how  did  he  perform  his  duty  with 
rou  ? — A.  Simmons  was  a  very  good  man ;  he  was  a  lawyer.  1  have 
aad  one  case  with  him  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  an  upright  and  intelligent  man  ? — A.  As  far  as 
[  know  he  is  an  upright  man. 

Q.  You  found  him  to  be  so  in  your  intercourse  with  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  with  him  at  the  box  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sat 
^ith  him  at  the  box. 

ELECTION  INCIDENTS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  at  the  election,  except  what  you  have  de- 
scribed, that  was  irregular  or  disorderly  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  there 
irregular  at  the  box,  with  the  exception  of  this  man  I  have  spoken  of 
coming  in. 
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Q.  You  say  tbat  a  crowd  of  foar  haDdred  colored  men  gathered  at 
half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning:  were  they  within  the  comrt-hoose 
or  outside  f — A.  Outside,  in  the  town. 

Q.  Waiting  for  the  polls  to  open  t — A.  Waiting  for  the  polls  to  open. 

Q.  When  you  held  the  election,  you  held  it  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tiie 
court-house  t — A.  We  did  not  hold  it  in  the  room,  we  held  it  in  the 
aisle  of  the  courthouse  that  leads  in  from  the  main  door. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  votes  in  the  inner  corridor  of  the  court-house,  or 
from  the  outside  window  T — A.  From  the  inner  corridor. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  that  came  in  to  vote  let  in  at  one  doorf^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  at  one  door. 

Q.  And  let  out,  after  they  voted,  at  another  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheiiff  of  the  county! — A.  W.  H.  Harney. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town  f — A.  I  did  not  know  the  mayor 
of  Eaymond. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  ? — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  Who  had  the  police  control  of  the  election  that  daty  t — A.  The  city 
authorities ;  the  democrats  had  it. 

Q.  But  who  had  the  coBtrol,  the  sheriff  or  the  registrars  f — A.  It 
came  under  the  registrars  5  that  is,  the  law  provided  that  the  registrars 
should  be  conservators  of  the  peace;  but  under  that  law  we  had  do 
authority. 

NOBODY  INJURED  AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one,  to  your  knowledge,  personally  injured  that  day 
at  the  polls? — A.  Not  a  living  soul. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  know  of  any  obstruction  to  the  right  to  vote  of 
any  one  there  f — A.  No  further  than  I  have  described  j  white  men  were 
running  around  there  all  the  time  armed. 

Q.  Did  they  injure  any  one  ? — A.  They  did  not  injure  anybody. 

Q.  When  this  young  man  came  into  the  room,  who  were  assembled 
there  with  youf — A.  There  was  Mr.  Simmons;  there  was  a  son  of  Mi;. 
Shelton,  who  was  acting  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  registration,  and  two 
or  three  other  young  white  men. 

Q.  They  were  proper  persons  to  be  there! — A.  They  were  proper 
persons. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  them  proper  persons,  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
duties  they  were  performing  f — A.  I  regarded  them  as  young  men  of 
good  families. 

Q.  You  had  a  voice  in  their 1 — A.  I  had  a  voice  in  their  selection. 

Q.  Was  anything  actually  done  to  you  to  injure  you  t — A.  There  wa3 
nothing  actually  done  to  me. 

ABOUT  THE  INTIMIDATION  OF  VTITNESS. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  you  left  there  feeling  uncomfortable,  and  why 
is  it  you  mean  to  say  th^t  anything  wrong  or  improper  was  done  with 
this  poll-box  after  you  left? — A.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  under  the  law 
and  under  all  custom,  no  armed  men  under  any  circumstances  had  any 
business  in  the  room  where  the  registrars  were  making  up  the  returus. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  came  in  when  this  young  man  came  in 
with  a  gun  on  his  back  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  hand  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  were  others  in  connection  with  him. 

Q.  Who  were  these  others  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  ? — A.  They  staid  there  until  after  13 
o'clock. 

NO  PROOF  OF  DISHONEST  DEALING  WITH  THE  BALLOTS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  that  wnd 
dishonest  done  with  the  ballots  in  that  room  by  the  people  you  left 


There  was  nothing  to  prevent  bis  being  there  if  be  had  chosen  to 
T — A.  I  think  he  was  sick  ;  he  was  a  day  or  so  to  my  knowing. 
Did  he  sit  with  yon  during  the  taking  of  the  Totes  T — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
t  there  all  day. 

THE  BOLTON  BALLOT-BOX  BEOKEN  OPEN. 
Was  there  anything  that  came  to  yoor  knowledge  or  made  you 
^e  that  the  result  of  the  election  had  been  changed  by  false  or 
nest  means ;  have  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  facts  of  that  kind  1 
I  have  no  forther  knowledge  than  this :  that  at  one  of  the  pre«inct« 
>  connty,  which  was  Bolton — a  little  town  called  Bolton,  right  on 
lUroad — the  repablicans  carried  that,  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
■,  Myrick  was  ou  his  way  home  with  the  box.    He  is  a  merchant  in 

and  a  man  of  very  good  standing  too.  While  Mr.  Myrick  was 
log  the  ball  of  bis  honse  two  or  three  men,  I  don't  know  which, 
behind  him  and  seized  bim  aronnd  the  neck  and  took  the  box 

from  him ;  wrenched  it  ont  of  bis  hands,  and  bart  bis  hands  to 
extent.  They  took  the  box  and  broke  it  open  and  threw  the  bal- 
ito  a  well,  and  they  discovered  them  there  the  next  morning. 
What  was  done  with  that  poll  T — A.  That  poll  was  thrown  oot ; 
[r.  Simmons  made  a  proposition  to  the  board.  One  of  the  judges 
e  election  and  one  of  the  clerks  testified  before  the  board  of  regis- 
n  that,  so  far  as  they  conid  judge,  there  was  a  certain  nnmber  of 

when  they  had  finished  counting  that  night ;  they  had  not  exactly 
ed  np,  and  they  were  to  commence  again  the  nest  day ;  and  Mr. 
lons  made  aproposition  to  insert  that  in  the  tally-sheet.  Mr.  Alcom 
ted  to  that  on  the  gronnd  that  it  was  an  irregalar  mode  of  proceed- 
ud  that  we  bad  no  right  to  insert  it  upon  conjectnre.  I  agreed  with 
ilcorn.  Mr.  Simmons  took  me  aside  and  asked  me  to  concur  with 
a  making  a  statement  in  the  tally-sheet  that  Bolton  had  polled  a 
in  namber  of  votes.  I  told  bim  that  I  coald  not  possibly  do  it ;  I 
Dt  think  it  was  according  to  law,  and  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
stare  as  to  the  namber  of  votes  polled  at  Bolton.  That  was  the 
thing  that  I  ever  thought  looked  as  if  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 

that  was  wrong. 

SUBSEQITENT  PBOCKBDINOS. 

Did  yon  personally,  the  next  day,  or  at  any  o{ber  time,  conclude 

tally  T — A.  AStet  I  left  the  conrt-bonse  f 

"So;  after  yon  and  Mr.  Alcom  and  Mr.  Simmons  conferred  together; 

rhen  yon  and  Mr.  Alcorn  agreed  in  r^eeting  this  estimated  vote, 

on,  after  that,  complete  the  vote  of  the  connty  T — A.  Tcs,  sir.    We 

leted  it  after  that. 

And  the  only  thing  that  yon  know  of  in  the  way  of  any  irregularity 

his  proposition  to  yon  to  take  this  estimated  vote  which  was  based 

i3  MISS 
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upon  the  statement  of  the  jadges  a«  far  as  they  proceeded  ia  ooimt* 
ing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  was  justifiable  f — A.  I  don't  thmk  that  it  was 
a  fair  proposition. 

Q.  If  that  had  been  allowed,  would  it  have  given  a  republican  ^  a 
democratic  majority  at  that  pollf — A.  It  would  have  done  this:  it 
would  have  elected  the  republican  beat  officers. 

Q.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Simmons  was  that  you  should  make  the  es- 
timate the  return  for  that  box,  which  would  have  elected  the  republican 
officers  f — A.  The  proposition  was  to  make  it  a  certain  number  of  votes, 
which  would  have  defeated  these  republicans,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, and  they  conceded  this. 

Q.  And  you,  having  the  majority,  declined  his  proposition  T— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  threw  out  that  boxt — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  threw  out  that 
box. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  irregularity  that  you  know  of  in  regavd  to  that! 
— A.  None  whatever.. 

ADVENTURE  AFTER  THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  ? — ^A.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement  to  the  committee :  that  after  I  left  the  field  at  the 
Clinton  riot  I  came  off  in  company  of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  who  walked 
off  with  me  and  went  to  my  home.  I  live  right  adjoining  the  town;  I 
lived  on  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  After  I  staid  there  about  three-qaai- 
ters  of  an  hour  armed  men  were  coming  all  the  time  from  Raymond  past 
my  house — men  who  were  living  on  the  road — and  I  concluded  to  go 
down  in  the  woods  and  stay  that  night,  fearing  that  something  might 
occur.  Well,  a  committee  of  ten  armed  men  came  to  my  house  and  my 
wife  was  there ;  my  wife  and  the  children.  I  staid  in  the  woods  three 
days  and  nights  and  could  not  get  out  On  Tuesday  morning  I  left  the 
town  of  Clinton  and  walked  to  Jackson.  I  have  got  a  letter  here  that 
I  would  like  the  committee  to  see  also.  I  make  this  statement,  that  after 
I  went  to  Jackson  I  returned  to  my  home  and  staid  there  until  the  kill- 
ing of  Caldwell.  I  moved  out  of  my  home  and  went  in  with  him,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  killing  of  Caldwell  I  went  down  town  to  look  for  him, 
and  when  I  got  down  there  he  was  shot.  I  did  not  go  exactly  up  to  them; 
I  staid  behind  a  little  blacksmith  shop.  I  then  turned  around,  after 
I  found  he  was  shot,  and  went  down  the  railroad,  and  I  was  captured 
there,,  on  the  railroad,  by  a  picket  of  four  young  men  from  the  Missis- 
sippi College,  who  had  Whitney  rifles  on  their  shoulders ;  and  after  they 
halted  me  they  seemed  to  have  been  astonished  to  have  captured  me  there. 
I  pleaded  to  them  to  save  my  life  after  they  captured  me,  and  they  said 
^'  We  are  obliged  to  take  you  back  to  town  and  report  to  our  command- 
ing ofQcer."  I  went  back  with  them,  and  I  appealed  to  them  all  along 
the  route. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  commanding  ofiScer? — A.  Judge  Cabinis ;  he  was  an 
ex-chancellor  there  under  Oovemor  Alcorn's  administration.  After  I 
got  back  there  and  got  right  at  the  corner  of  the  street  where  Professor 
Hillman's  Female  Academy  is,  in  company  with  these  guards,  a  man 
drew  a  gun  down  on  me,  who  was  standing  there,  and  said,  '*  Yon  are 
a  dead  man ;"  and  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  letter  was  standiog 
there.  Jumped  in,  in  front  of  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  collar  and  said, 
<*  You  come  with  mej  I  will  take  charge  of  this  man;''  and  he  wanted 
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to  take  me  to  his  house,  but  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  go  there  as  there 
were  a  lot  of  young  men  standing  there  and  I  felt  uneasy  about  going 
there  and  staying  there  that  night  He  said,  <'  Where  do  you  want  to 
go  t "  I  said,  ^'Take  me  into  Professor  Hillman's  Female  College."  He 
said,  ^'  I  will  take  you  in  there."  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  there,  and  a 
yery  good  friend  of  mine.  I  went  in  there  and  Mrs.  Hillman  wanted  me 
to  go  up-stairs  in  her  bed-room  and  stay  under  her  bed;  and  Professor 
Hifiman  came  in  in  company  with  Judge  Gabinis.  After  he  learned  I 
was  there  Judge  Cabinis  thought  it  was  wise  for  me  to  stay  there.  Pro- 
fessor Hillman  did  not  think  so,  and  the  result  was  that  this  young  man 
went  up  to  get  my  wife  and  child  and  brought  them  down,  and  Mrs. 
Hillman  took  them  into  her  bed-room  and  they  staid  there  all  night. 
That  night  I  walked  to  Jackson. 

Mr.  Hillman  went  with  me  into  the  swamp  and  left  me ;  he  shook 
hands  and  told  me  that  he  thought  I  would  get  through  safe.  After  I 
got  to  Jackson  I  wrote  this  young  man  a  letter  thanking  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  here  is  his  reply: 

Clinton,  Miss.,  January  16, 1876. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  esteemed  fayor  of  receDt  date  was  handed  me  a  few  days  since  by 
Mr.  Lewis.  In  reply,  I  mnst  say  that  I  think  yon  oyerestimate  the  little  act  of  kind- 
ness shown  yon  b^  myself  on  the  night  of  the  30th  ultimo.  I  simply  did  what  was  my 
daty,  as  my  conscience  dictated  to  me,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  at  all  times  when 
a  good  man's  life  is  at  stake,  though  I  feel  highly  and  nndeservedly  complimented  by 
yon  saying  that  I  was  the  man  that  saved  yonr  life.  I  will  take  this  expression  of 
gratitude  as  an  evidence  of  the  friendship  yon  bear  toward  that  part  of  the  white  race 
that  is  willing  to  extend  to  yon  the  respect  and  confidence  you  have  merited  while  you 
were  a  citizen  of  the  iU-fated  Clinton ;  but,  sir,  I  cannot  take  it  all  to  myself;'  I  only 
did  with  Tou  what  I  would  have  done  with  any  man  that  had  conducted  himself  as  a 
roan  should.  I  was,  indeed,  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  give  you  the  articles  you 
asked  me  for.    I  know  that  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  you  in  your  long  tramp 

that  dark  and night.    I  would  ask  you  to  come  back  among  us,  but  I  believe  it  is 

useless  to  do  so.  My  opinion  is,  and  has  been,  that  yon  have  accomplished  much  good 
among  us,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  accept  your  absence  from  our  community.  And 
wheresoever  you  go  I  predict  for  you  success,  and  I  trust  you  may  one  day  be  induced 
to  caU  by  this  way  and  see  some  of  your  friends. 

And,  in  biddins  you  adieu,  allow  me,  as  a  disinterested  friend  and  well-wisher,  to 
siigK^t  to  you,  that  if  you  stop  anywhere  in  the  sunny  South  that  you  be  very  par- 
ticular and  cautious  about  your  association,  especially  politicians. 

With  this  suggestion  I  will  close  for  the  present,  but  wiU  again  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject. 

Hastily,  your  friend, 

JOHN  W.  TODD. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bell, 

Jadkaont  Miss* 

This  gentleman  is  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  gentleman  that  presided 
over  that  peace  conference  in  Jackson  that  called  on  Governor  Ames 
and  demanded  him  to  disband  his  militia. 

By  Mr.  Ba yasb  : 

Q.  Is  this  one  of  the  yonng  men  who  was  nnder  arms  that  night? — 
A.  He  was  one  of  the  yonng  men  who  were  nnder  arms,  and  the  sup- 
position is  that  his  brother  was  engaged  in  the  killing  of  Senator  Cald- 
well— ^that  is  the  general  impression  down  there.  I  had  done  him  some 
little  favors;  I  had,  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  done  some 
favors  for  white  people  as  well  as  colored. 

ADVENTURE  AT  COUET.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  led  you  to  leave  Mississippi! — A.  There  is  another  thing 
that  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee.  There  was  a  colored  man 
killed  on  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  my  residence,  by  another  colored 
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maD.  Some  of  the  colored  citizens  had,  in  that  neighborhood,  employed 
me  to  prosecute  this  man  who  killed  the  other  man.  He  was  arrested 
on  Saturday  night,  and  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  released 
on  a  bail  of  $500.  They  did  not  think  it  was  right,  and  they  came  over 
and  employed  me,  and  I  got  on  the  cars  the  next  morning  and  went  to 
Jackson  and  prosecuted  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ja(±soiL 
The  result  was  that  I  sent  him  to  jail  without  bail.  There  was  a  yoang 
white  fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Dameron — I  made  a  pretty  bitter 
speech  against  this  black  man,  and  in  my  remarks  I  made  a  statement 
that  had  that  been  a  young  white  man  that  had  killed  a  man  of  his  own 
color  who  was  of  this  man's  age  who  was  killed,  (he  was  64  years  of  age,) 
they  would  have  risen  in  arms  and  hung  him  to  a  tree;  and  I  went  on 
in  that  strain.  This  young  fellow  Dameron  met  me  outside  of  the  court- 
house two  or  three  days  afterward.  He  had  been  out  to  the  jail  to  see 
this  black  man  who  had  killed  the  other  man,  and  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  result  about  the  case  of  this  man,  whether  it  was  concluded  to 
postpone  his  trial — continue  his  trial  until  the  next  term  of  the  court 
He  said,  *' What  in  hell  is  it  your  business f''^  I  said,  ^'Iwasemploydiby 
the  citizens  in  the  case."  He  was  a  man  that  everybody  knows  carried 
his  navy  six  on  his  side.  I  did  not  say  anything  more  then.  He  .was 
angry  with  me  for  having  prosecuted  this  man.  I  went  into  the  court 
house  quickly,  because  I  knew  how  the  men  acted  in  that  country  down 
there,  and  that  ended  that. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward  I  met  him  on  the  comer  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court-house.  I  was  talking  to  two  or  three  of  my  iriends, 
and  he  was  going  along  in  company  with  two  or  three  young  white 
men :  they  stopped  about  asfar  as  from  here  to  that  hatrack,  [about  20 
feet,]  and  he  looked  deliberately  at  me.  Well,  I  glanced  at  him,  and 
one  of  the  young  men  said,  "  There  is  your  beauty  now,  why  don't  you 
go  for  him."  I  saw  the  fellow  wanted  to  bring  on  a  difficulty,  and  I 
went  into  a  saloon  right  on  the  corner,  and  that  closed  up  that. 

LEAVES  THE  STATE. 

My  wife  said  to  me,  ^^  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave  this  State 
and  go  to  Washington."  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so ;  I  bought  my 
tickets,  I  don't  know  on  what  night  it  was ;  I  know  there  was  a  man  I 
noticed  when  I  bought  my  ticket,  a  very  nice-looking  man,  and  a  man 
who  looked  like  a  man  of  some  influence.  I  got  on  the  train  at  3  o'clock 
at  night  and  left  in  company  with  my  family,  and  this  man  was  on  the 
train.  When  we  got  to  Canton  a  big  rough  white  man  got  on,  and  began 
to  rush  up  and  down  the  car  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  asking  his  friends 
to  drink.  This  man  whom  I  had  noticed  at  the  depot  was  sitting  oppo- 
site to  me.  It  was  on  Sunday  night,  and  we  went  on  up  to  Holly  Springs, 
and  several  young  fellows  got  on  between  Clinton  and  Holly  Springs. 
When  I  got  to  Holly  Springs  I  felt  uneasy  about  their  actions  on  the 
train ;  I  went  out  on  the  platform  and  looked  over  in  the  town  of  Holly 
Springs  to  see  if  I  could  see  a  Mend  of  mine,  when  one  of  the  young 
fellows  said  to  me,  ^^  Halloo,  Bell,where  are  you  traveling!"  Said  I,  ^^1 
am  just  going  up  the  road  a  little  ways ;  where  did  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  f  He  says,  "  Ton  cut  my  hair  at  Clinton."  I  never  had  a 
pair  of  scissors  in  my  life  in  my  hand  for  such  a  purpose  as  that,  and  1 
concluded  at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  and  I  went  into  the  car, 
and  my  wife  was  sitting  with  her  face  to  me  right  near  the  door,  and 
these  young  fellows  were  standing  in  the  aisle  right  near  her,  aud  this 
big  fellow  was  running  up  and  down  the  car  insulting  everybody  in 
there  mostly  that  was  coloi*ed  ;  and  he  took  his  pistol  out  and  poiuted 
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at  me  several  times,  and  said  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  one  man 
said,  ^^  No,  don't  do  that ;  respect  the  ladies  in  here."  There  were  one 
or  two  white  ladies  in  the  car. 

1  whispered  to  my  wife,^'  I  believe  these  men  are  going  to  assassinate  me, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  acting."  She  said,  ^^  I  am  nnder  that 
impression  myself;  suppose  you  get  off  at  the  next  station,  and  go  into 
a  Baloon,  and  pretend  that  yon  want  to  get  something  and  stay  off." 
**  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  will  try  it,"  though  I  had  my  pistol  with  me,  but 
there  was  several  of  them. 

I  got  off  atalittle  placecalledMichiganGity,andI  wentintotwo  or  three 
different  stores,  but  I  found  that  that  would  not  work,  because  they  all 
got  down  on  tlive  platform  and  watched  me  there.  I  had  given  my  wife 
her  ticket,  and  had  mine,  and  told  her  to  wait  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  I  woidd  meet  her  there,  and  to  go  to  a  colored  friend  I  had  there, 
young  Harper,  a  member  of  the  Louisville  bar,  and  stop  with  him  until 
I  got  there.  1  found  that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stop  in  that  little 
place.  I  had  walked  around  in  town.  The  whistle  blew,  and  I  ran  as  if 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  the  car,  and  the  result  was  that  I  jumped  on  the 
palace  sleeping-car  behind.  I  swung  on  there,  and  got  np  and  called  the 
I>orter  to  me,  and,  says  I,  '^  There  is  some  men  in  that  car  there  that 
seem  to  be  wanting-  to  make  an  attack  on  me,  and  I  want  to  get  off 
within  two  miles  of  the  next  station."  Said  he,"  When  the  whistle  blows 
that  is  your  time  to  get  off;  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble  here."  Said  I,  "  Now,  I  wish  you  to  take  charge  of  my  wife  when 
she  gets  to  Louisville ;  get  a  carriage  and  take  her  up  to  Mr.  Harper's." 
I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  from  Louisville  himself. 

I  got  within  two  miles  of  Grand  Junction — there  was  a  little  cabin  of 
colored  people — I  jumped  off  the  car  while  it  was  going  at  fall  speed. 
and  I  went  up  to  these  colored  people's  house,  and  the  woman's  husband 
was  not  there.  I  told  her  I  was  very  much  fatigued.  I  had  fallen  in 
the  mud  when  I  had  got  off  the  car.  I  did  not  tell  her  what  was  the 
matter,  because  the  woman  was  so  extremely  ignorant  that  I  could  not 
make  her  understand  me.  I  staid  there  until  ab>ut  seven  o'clock,  when 
her  husband  came  home,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  go  down  to  Grand 
Junction  with  me.  We  went  down  there,  and  I  got  in  with  a  colored  per- 
son, and  staid  until  about  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  when 
the  cars  came  along  I  jumped  on  and  went  to  Louisville,  and  got  there 
that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  met  my  wife,  and  left  Louisville  the  next 
day. 


H.  T.  FISHER— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12, 1876. 
Hiram  T.  Fisheb  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — Answer.  My  home  is  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  but  I  am  temx)orarily  here.  I  have  resided  in  that  State,  except 
one  year,  since  the  dose  of  the  war. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  f — A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  civil  war  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  en- 
listed in  1861  in  the  Army,  and  I  served  through  until  the  spring  of 
X866. 
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Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  in  the  Army  ! — ^A.  I  served  as 
private  in  the  firat  place,  and  non-commissioned  officer,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  as  a  captain. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  to  Mississippi  t — ^A.  I  removed  there  as  a 
civilian  in  the  spring  of  1866.  I  first  went  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1805^ 
and  while  I  was  still  in  the  service ;  made  arrangements  for  planting, 
expecting  to  make  Mississippi  my  permanent  home  when  I  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  which  I  did. 

Q.  What  occupation  were  yon  engaged  in  while  in  Mississippi  ?— A. 
Well,  sir,  I  planted  two  years,  and  then  I  was  engaged  in  the  newspa- 
per business,  which  is  my  profession  now. 

Q.  What  newspapers  were  yon  connected  with  while  in  Mississippit— 
A.  I  was  first  connected  with  the  Jackson  Pilot,  and  then  I  established 
and  edited  the  Educational  Journal  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently  I 
was  connected  as  editor  and  publisher  with  the  State  Leader,  aud  last 
with  the  Jackson  Daily  Times,  which  I  was  editing  last  summer  and  fall 

POLITICS  OF  WITNESS  AND  OF  BABESDALE. 

Q.  With  which  party  were  you  connected  while  in  Mississippi  ?— A. 
I  went  to  Mississippi  a  democrat,  and  affiliated  with  that  party  until  after 
the  election  in  1867.  A  wing  of  the  democratic  party  were  in  favor  oi 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  and  I  co-operated  with  that  wing. 
It  was  represented  principally  by  Mr.  Barksdale,  editor  of  the  Clarion, 
who  was  a  very  ardent  supporter  of  the  reconstruction  policy  at  that 
time,  and  wrote  some  very  strong  articles  in  its  favor.  And  I  continaed 
with  the  democratic  party  until  after  the  election  of  1867,  when  all  the 
democratic  party  united  against  the  policy  of  reconstruction.  I  then 
disconnected  myself  with  tha4}  organization  and  became  a  member  of 
the  republican  party,  which  I  have  been  ever  since. 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Barksdale  changed  his  views  upon  that  ques- 
tion, as  appeared  from  his  newspaper. — ^A.  I  should  judge  that  he  had 
changed  his  views  entirely  as  early  as  1868.  The  reconstruction  party, 
or  element  of  the  party,  was  very  strong  in  1867,  though  not  as  strong 
as  the  other  wing:  but  after  the  Ohio  election,  when  that  State  declared 
against  negro  sum*age  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  majority,  and 
the  opinion  prevailed  South  that  the  democratic  party  would  triumph 
in  the  ensuing  presidential  election  of  1868.  it  seemed  that  the  recon- 
struction democracy  entirely  collapsed,  and  left  every  man  out,  in  the 
State  who  espoused  that  cause.  Mr.  Barksdale  co-operated  with  the 
democracy  in  1868  and  indorsed  the  platform  of  the  party  adopted  in 
that  year.    I  have  it  before  me  here. 

DEMOGBATIG  PLATFOBM  IN  1868. 

Q.  What  did  the  platform  of  the  party  of  1868  declare  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  anything  f — A.  Well,  I  have  here  the  platform  adopted  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1868,  in  which  I  find  this  resolution : 

^^Besohedj  That  the  nefarious  design  of  the  republican  party  in  Con- 
gress to  place  the  white  men  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  govern- 
mental control  of  their  late  slaves,  and  degrading  the  Caucasian  race  as 
the  inferior  of  the  African  negro,  is  a  crime  against  the  civilizatioD  of 
the  a;ge,  which  has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  scorned  by  sll  intelli- 
gent men,  and  we  therefore  call  upon  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  vindi- 
cate alike  the  superiority  of  their  race  over  the  negro  and  their  political 
power,  and  to  maintain  constitutional  liberty." 

Q.  Some  testimony  was  given  before  the  committee  in  Mississippi  ifl 
reg^jxl  to  the  white-line  policy  adopted  by  the  democratic  party  in  that 
State :  I  ask  yon  how  early  that  policy  was  adopted  by  the  democratic 
party,  and  how  constantly  it  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  party  sincei 
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OPTION  OF  THE  WHITE-LINE  POLICY  BY  THE  MISSISSIPPI  DEMOOEAOY. 

L.  The  first  official  proclamation  of  democratic  principles  after  recon- 
iction  began,  in  1867,  is  presented  in  the  resolution  I  have  just  read. 
It  was  the  first  assemblage  in  State  convention.  At  another  conven- 
1  of  the  party,  held  at  a  later  day,  probably  as  late  as  March  or  April 
^hat  year,  my  recollection  of  it  is  that  they  promulgated  substantially 
I  same  x)olicy.  The  contest  of  that  year  was  made  largely  in  opposi- 
1  to  the  new  constitution  on  their  part,  and  that  was  the  fundamental 
(is  upon  which  they  organized.  Our  opinion  was  that  they  opposed 
new  constitution  more  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  reconstruc- 
1  than  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  which  were 
arded  as  obnoxioas.  Subsequently,  however,  for  several  years  the 
nocratio  party  adopted  compromise  platforms,  indorsiug  the  recon- 
iction  policy  of  the  Government,  and  adopting  such  platforms  as  in 
t  might  be  regarded  as  pretty  sound  republican  doctriue.  The  plat- 
in  adopted  in  1869,  upon  which  Mr.  Dent  was  m:ide  a  candidate  for 
'ernor,  was  a  republican  platform,  and  he  was  presented  as  much  as 
^publican  candidate  as  a  democratic  candidate.  Subsequent  plat- 
ns  were  of  about  the  same  character.  The  platform  of  the  party 
ing  the  last  campaign  in  the  State  was  a  very  good  one.  Nothing 
reared  objectionable  in  that  platform ;  but  the  party  leaders  in  the 
erent  sections  of  the  State  didn't  regard  that  as  at  all  binding  upon 
m,  as  I  could  very  easily  show  from  extracts  from  their  newspapers, 
liey  maintained  aU  the  while  that  it  was  a  declaration  in  favor  at  the 
iteline  policy,  and  many  of  them  claimed  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
t  they  ever  resolved  to  pursue  any  other  policy  than  the  white-line 
icy  upon  which  they  originally,  in  reconstruction,  entered  upon  the 
vass  of  the  State.  This  white-line  policy  of  1875  is  substantially  the 
le  as  the  policy  of  '68 ;  and  during  all  this  period  of  reconstruction 
L  republican  government  in  the  State,  while  the  democratic  party  has 
n  pledging  itself  to  republican  principles  apparently,  we  generally 
lerstood  that  the  real  sentiment  of  the  party  was  opposed  to  those 
iciples ;  and  there  are  frequent  declarations  of  that  kind  made  by  the 
rspapers  and  by  men  upon  the  stump. 

witness's  knowledge  of  the  campaign. 

I.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  1875  in  Missis- 
pi  ? — A.  Yes^  sir ;  I  necessarily  took  some  part  in  it 
I.  You  may  begin.  Captain  Fisher,  and  state  your  knowledge  of  the 
uner  in  which  that  campaign  was  conducted  by  the  democratic  party 
;he  State  of  Mississippi. — A.  My  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 

campaign  was  conducted  by  personal  observation  is  confined  merely 
Hinds  County,  where  I  reside.  1  had  a  considerable  opportunity 
Luowing  about  how  the  campaign  was  going  on  in  other  portions  of 

State  through  my  numerous  exchanges,  republican  and  democratic. 
i.  Well,  you  may  proceed. — A.  When  the  democratic  State  conven- 
1  was  held  in  August,  1875,  and  a  moderate  platform  was  presented| 
)arently  the  moderate  element  of  the  party  had  the  ascendency  in 
.t  convention,  and  would  have  in  the  canvass  of  the  State,  and  the 
nbUcans  were  very  much  encouraged  because  there  was  evidence  in 
kt  to  their  minds  of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  canvass  and  election.  We 
rays  feared  that  great  danger  would  come  to  the  State  and  to  the  re- 
i)lican  party  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  organize  upon  the  white- 
d  policy,  because  we  knew  that  the  worst  elements  of  the  party  would 
itrol  the  organization,  and  that  they  would  be  utterly  regardless  of 
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the  means  tney  employed  to  carry  the  State.  Hence,  we  hailed  the  an- 
noancement  of  that  platform  and  the  evidence  of  good- will  and  an  hon- 
orable canvass  by  that  party  with  considerable  pleasure.  Bat  it  soon 
became  evident  that  those  were  mere  idle  declarations,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  observed  by  the  party  at  large  in  the  State  to  any 
great  extent.  ' 

DKMOCEATIO  NEVTSPAPEBS  ADVOCATE  WHITE-LINE  POLICY. 

The  press  of  the  State  abont  that  time  was  particularly  ardent  in  ito 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  white-line  policy,  as  I  might  show  firom 
numerous  extracts  that  I  made  at  the  time  from  democratic  exchanges, 
and  everywhere  there  were  evidences  that  the  white-line  organization 
was  to  be  the  organization  of  the  democratic  party. 

The  Hinds  County  Gazette,  regarded  as  a  conservative  newspaper, 
and  edited  by  a  gentleman  who  has  since  been  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and,  I  believe,  was  United  States  commissioner  at  the  time,  espoused 
Uiat  cause,  and  favored  that  sort  of  an  organization.  I  have  here  an 
extract  from  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  that  paper,  I  think,  as  early 
as  Jane  or  July,  1875. 

Q.  Where  was  the  paper  published  T — A.  At  Baymond,  Hinds  Conoty, 
Mississippi.  This  is  an  extract,  and  I  read  it  to  show  the  spirit  in  whidi 
the  canvass  was  inaugurated  in  our  county,  and  I  may  say  here,  that 
this  extract  was  very  largely  indorsed  throughout  the  State  by  the 
democratic  press,  and  accepted  as  presenting  the  proper  policy  to  be 
pursued  under  like  circumstances  elsewhere.    I  will  read  the  extract : 

There  are  those  wbo  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  party  haye  carried  thii 
system  of  ihind  and  falsehood  just  far  enough  in  Hinds  Conntv,  and  that  the  time  has 
come  ^hen  it  should  be  stopped— peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  neceeeary.  And  to 
this  end  it  is  proposed  that  whenever  a  radical  pow-wow  is  to  be  held,  the  nearest 
anti-radical  club  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  discreet,  intelligent,  and  reputable  citi- 
zens, fully  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  and  well  known  as  men  of 
veracity,  to  attend  as  representatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  neighborhood  and  coon- 
ty,  and  true  friends  of  the  negroes  assembled,  and  that  whenever  the  radical  speaken 
proceed  to  mislead  the  negroes,  and  open  with  falsehoods,  and  deceptions,  and  misiep- 
reeentations,  the  committee  stop  them  right  then  and  there,  and  compel  them  to  tdl 
truth  or  quit  the  stand. 

I  may  say  truthfully  in.  that  connection  that,  so  far  as  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  politics  of  this  county,  and  I  probably  am  as  familiar 
with  the  county  as  any  person  in  it,  I  never  have  known  such  speecliee 
to  be  made  as  he  declares  here  to  have  been  made.  The  county  of  Hinds 
was  probably  as  well  governed  as  any  county  in  the  State,  democratic 
or  republican.  The  people  paid  their  taxes  as  willingly,  and  they  were 
as  well  contented  probably  as  in  any  county  in  the  State.  I  dont  re- 
member to  have  seen  or  heard  of  any  complaints  of  maladministration 
of  any  consequence,  and  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  Hinds  County  was 
pretty  fortunate  in  being  well  governed  5  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
complaint  from  any  source. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  had  this  declaration  thrown  into 
our  faces,  and  it  was  evident  to  us  at  once  that  a  desperate  campaign 
was  about  to  be  inaugurated.  We  knew  what  would  certainly  follow  if 
this  policy  were  carried  out  in  the  county,  and  we  had  no  right  to  thiok 
that  it  would  not  be ;  that  it  could  only  lead  to  bloodshed ;  that  blood- 
shed must  be  inevitable ;  that  if  the  democratic  citizens  claimed  the  right, 
and  would  assert  the  right,  to  attend  our  meetings  and  disturb  and  break 
them  up  in  this  manner,  that  the  republicans  would  not  be  likely  to 
stand  it,  and  the  result  would  be  bloodshed. 

THE  CLINTON  BIOT. 

The  first  disturbance  we  had  in  the  county  after  that  declaration  00- 
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d  on  the  4th  of  September^  1875,  familiarly  known  as  the  Clinton 

You  were  present  at  that  meeting,  I  believe  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
rs  for  some  weeks  previous  had  announced  that  Governor  Ames, 
James  Hill,  secretary  of  state,  and  myself  would  address  a  repub- 
meeting  at  that  place  on  that  day.  It  was  to  be  the  opening  meet- 
f  the  canvass  in  the  county,  and  the  republican  clubs  throughout 
)unty  were  invited  to  attend,  and  probably  as  many  as  five  or  six 
,  making  five  or  six  hundred  men  from  remote  portions  of  the 
y,  attended  the  meeting. 

THE  REPUBLICANS  WERE  UNARMED. 

ish  to  say  right  here,  inasmuch  as  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  in 
amocratic  papers  in  the  State  about  the  character  of  the  prepa- 
1  to  have  a  difficulty  at  Clinton  on  that  day,  that  there  were  in- 
bions  given  to  the  reublican  clubs  throughout  the  county  to  leave 
arms  at  home.  I  was  sitting  on  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Caldwell's 
I  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and  there  were 
residents  of  some  of  the  clubs  and  leading  members  of  others  pres- 
.nd  we  were  talking  over  this  matter  of  coming  with  arms,  and 
Btulating  ourselves  that  the  republicans  had  turned  out  that  day 
\t  wholly  without  arms,  which  I  believe  to  be  so,  so  far  as  my 
ledge  goes,  and  I  have  a  right  to  know,  because  I  inquired  par- 
rly  into  that  matter. 

SENATOR  CALDWELL'S  PEACE  POLICY. 

iremor  Ames  and  Mr.  Hill  didn't  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hill 
n  engagement  at  Yicksburgh,  and  Oovernor  Ames,  for  some  rea* 
lat  I  don't  know,  was  not  present.  We  were  advised  that  they 
I  not  join  the  meeting  a  few  days  before  it  was  held,  and  then  Mr. 
rell  suggested  that  the  democrats  wanted  to  have  a  joint  discus- 
Mr.  C^dwell  resided  at  Clinton.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
icive  of  good  feeling  to  give  the  opposite  party  an  opportunity  to 
hat  they  might  have  to  say,  and  that  we  could  very  well  afford  to 
jiem,  because  it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  probably  of  speak- 
» democrats ;  that  they  would  very  rarely  attend  our  meetings ; 
quite  cordially  agreed  with  him,  and  said  to  him  that  he  might 
le  democratic  committee  at  Clinton,  and  let  them  invite  whoever 
pleased,  and  I  would  be  on  hand  and  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
rith  him. 

JUDGE  JOHNSTON'S  DEMOCRATIC  SPEECH. 

(y  invited  Judge  Johnston,  of  Jackson,  a  very  conservative  and 
man,  to  speak  upon  their  side.  By  the  arrangement  which  we 
3d  into.  Judge  Johnston  was  to  speak  an  hour  and  I  was  to  speak 
nr  and  a  half,  and  he  was  to  have  a  half  an  hour  to  close  the  dis- 
m.  I;  IS  -1.1 

>  meeting  was  called  together  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
)  Johnston  took  the  stand  and  spoke  his  allotted  time.  There 
o  disturbance,  but  the  utmost  good  order  prevailed  and  attention 
speech  by  both  republicans  and  democrats.  There  had  been  the 
ution  taken  by  the  parties  who  arranged  for  the  meeting  on  that 
[>  have  a  number  of  policemen  appointed  to  preserve  order,  and 
had  particular  instructions  to  see  that  no  intoxicating  drinks  or 
*&  of  any  kind  were  brought  onto  the  ground.    It  was  a  sort  of  ^ . 

lay  with  the  republicans,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  came  from  all  \-l\ 

of  the  county,  and  brought  with  them  their  wives  and  children.  U 
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There  were  many  small  children  and  very  many  women,  and  a  very 
large  attendance,  probably  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  bnndred 
people. 

THE  WITNESS  BEGINS  HIS  BEFLY. 

After  Jadge  Johnston  had  completed  his  speech  1  was  introduced, 
and  began  by  complimenting  the  judge  upon  his  very  conserva- 
tive and  conciliatory  remarks,  and  congratulated  the  audience  that  he 
had  made  such  a  speech;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  sach 
speeches  were  made  in  conjunction  with  republican  speeches  in  the 
county,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that, 
for  one,  I  was  particularly  anxious  and  desirous  that  such  meetings 
might  be  held  throughout  all  the  county  during  the  canvass ;  that  the 
democratic  speakers  and  republican  speakers  might  meet  together  and 
address  mixed  audiences,  and  let  the  people  judge  from  the  speeches  for 
themselves  whether  it  was  better  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  the 
republican  ticket,  or  not  to  vote  at  all. 

THE  BIOT  BEGINS. 

I  had  spoken  in  that  strain  probably  five  minutes,  when  I  saw  a  dis- 
turbance, and  the  gathering  of  a  number  of  men  on  the  left  of  the  stand, 
about  fifty  yards  distant,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  so  boisteroos 
that  they  disturbed  my  speaking,  and  I  stopped.  I  saw  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  audience  toward  the  outskirts  were  leaving  and  goine 
toward  the  trouble,  and  I  requested  the  gentlemen  to  remain  there  ana 
listen  to  me,  as  my  time  was  limited,  and  that  I  supposed  the  difiQcolty 
would  not  amount  to  much,  and  if  they  would  give  me  their  attention  I 
would  go  on. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  engaged  in  this  disturbance! — A.  If  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  state  what  little  I  know  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Very  well;  go  on  in  your  own  way. — A.  There  were  cries  of  "Go 
on,  go  on,'^  and  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  seemed  willing  to  remain 
there,  democrats  as  well  as  republicans.  I  attempted  to  speak  again, 
but  it  seemed  that  the  trouble  was  more  attractive  than  I  was,  and  they 
continued  to  gather  over  in  that  direction.  I  then  turned  to  the  time- 
keeper, Mr.  Hendricks,  a  democrat,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  credit  for 
the  lost  time,  and  waited  leisurely  upon  the  stand  for  the  disturbance  to 
quiet  down,  and  had  no  idea  that  it  would  prove  so  serious.  In  fact,  I 
thought  we  had  so  thoroughly  satisfied  those  who  might  antagonize  ns 
that  day,  by  making  the  concession  for  a  joint  meeting,  that  I  coold 
have  no  idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  disturbance.  We  waited 
there  probably  a  few  minutes.  There  were  a  number  of  us  remaining  on 
the  stand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  band  struck  up.    The  musicians  knew  the  fond- 
ness of  the  colored  people  for  music,  and  they  thought  that  the  beating 
of  the  drums  would  put  them  in  good  cheer  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
stand,  as  the  band  was  close  to  the  stand  at  the  time.    They  played 
a  few  minutes,  when  I  heard  a  shot  fired  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.    There  was  a  very  large  crowd  where  the  pistol  was  fired,  and 
I  could  hear  some  very  boisterous  talking.    After  the  first  shot  was 
fired,  then  the  shots  came  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  could  not 
be  counted.    Of  course,  that  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable screaming  and  running  and  excitement.    Then  there  was  a 
short  cessation  in  the  firing — only  an  occasional  shot.    I  suggested  to 
Judge  Johnston  that  we  go  down  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  and  see 
if  we  could  not  suppress  it.    The  judge  said  that  he  certainly  had  said 
or  done  nothing  to  provoke  a  disturbance,  and  I  said  to  him  he  had  not; 
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and  I  certainly  hadn't^  as  I  had  had  no  opportnnity  of  speaking;  bat  I 
said  to  him  that  we  might  possibly  qaell  the  disturbance — that  I  woald 
use  my  influence  with  my  friends  and  he  might  with  his,  and  he  partially 
consented  to  go;  and  we  were  abont  to  go,  when  the  firing  was  resamed, 
much  heavier  than  at  first,  and  it  was  more  general  and  promiscuous 
throughout  the  crowd. 

WHO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  DISUEBANCE  WERE. 

Many  shots  were  fired.  I  do  not  know,  personally,  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  they  were  too  far  away  from  me  to 
see.  I  will  say  this:  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  concerted  purpose  or 
plan  upon  the  part  of  all  the  white  men  there,  if  it  was  upon  the  part  of 
some,  to  have  this  difficulty.  There  were  a  number  of  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  citizens  gathered  there,  who,  I  think,  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  was.  I  met  some  of  them  on  the  way  over  to  Clinton  from 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  I  mention  Captain  Katclifif,  of  Kaymond, 
and  a  Mr.  Hughes,  who  resides  near  Clinton.  I  overtook  them  on  the 
way  to  Clinton,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  co-operate  and  prevent 
the  disturbance  from  extending  over  to  the  town ;  that  I  thought  it  a 
very  serious  and  sad  affair,  and  that  it  might  extend  to  town  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  to  prevent  it.  They  said  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  doing  anything  they  could  do,  although  they 
did  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done,  and  they  told  me  at  the  time 
that  they  were  not  armed  and  not  expecting  any  difficulty. 

There  were  some  desperate  young  men  upon  the  ground,  who,  I  under- 
stood, were  in  the  difficulty,  and  I  judge  from  what  I  saw  of  them  dur- 
ing the  day  that  they  had  been  drinking,  and  they  probably  were  engaged 
in  this  first  firing ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  were  respon- 
sible for  it. 

Q.  Where  were  these  young  men  of  whom  you  have  spoken  from  ! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  some  were  from  Clinton ;  one  of  them,  I  think,  was 
from  Yazoo  City — I  have  forgotten  his  name,  but  he  was  a  young 
lawyer.  I  have  frequently  seen  him.  I  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
but  few  of  them,  although  I  had  seen  them  before  in  their  several  locali- 
ties at  home. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PREPARATIONS    FOR    DISTURBANCE    BY    THE    REPUB- 
LICANS. 

The  firing  was  an  entire  surprise  to  the  republicans  present,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  know,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied :  and  this  point  I  wish  to 
make  explicit,  because  1  inquired  particularly  before  and  after  the  riot 
to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  there  was  any  preparation  upon  the^art  of 
republicans  to  have  a  difficulty  there  that  day ;  and  I  think  that  it  was 
infinitely  more  deeply  regretted  by  them  than  by  the  other  party,  be- 
cause, as  the  result  shows,  nearly  all  the  evil  consequences  of  the  riot 
fell  upon  the  republicans  of  the  county  and  State ;  and  their  disposition 
for  peace  and  for  quiet,  and  for  orderly  meetings,  and  for  an  orderly 
election,  was  not  only  manifest  in  Hinds  County,  but  it  was  generally 
throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  we  knew  that  only  by  a  peaceable 
canvass  and  peaceable  election  we  would  be  able  to  get  our  voters  out 
and  carry  the  State,  which  we  felt  entitled  to  do. 

UTTEB  TERROR  IN  HINDS  COUNTY  UNTIL  THE  ELECTION. 

I  might  add,  probably,  that  after  the  Clinton  riot  the  county  of  Hinds 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  utter  terror,  which  prevailed  until  the  day  of 
election.  The  results  of  that  day's  meeting  virtually  closed  the  canvass  in 
that  county.  In  many  portions  of  the  county  republicans  were  com- 
pelled to  disband  their  organizations,  their  clubs. 
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BEPUBUOANS  COMPELLED  TO  DISBAND  THEIB  CLUBS. 

Q.  How  compelled  Y — A.  Well,  sir,  the  means  employed  were  van- 
oas.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  considerable  riding  through  the 
coanty,  killing  and  shooting,  and  conduct  of  that  sort  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Clinton  riot.  The  result  of  that  was  the  driving  to  Jackson 
of  from  three  to  five  hundred  refugees  within  ten  days. 

BEPUBLICAN  BEFUGEES  IN  JACKSON. 

Q.  Colored  menf — A.  Colored  men.  We  quartered  them  in  the 
court-house  and  upon  the  lawn  adjoining  it,  and  in  various  ways ;  and 
of  course  they  came  there  without  money  and  without  anything  to  eat, 
and  we  had  to  supply  them  the  best  we  could  from  our  own  private 
purses.  They  lingered  along  there  in  the  city  for  several  days.  Some- 
times a  few  of  them  would  venture  home  on  democratic  promises,  and 
would  be  driven  back,  according  to  their  statements,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  were  true. 

MUBDEB  OF  BTBAM. 

There  was  one  young  colored  man  from  Byram,  ten  miles  from  Jack- 
son, who  proceeded  to  go  home  on  solicitation  of  democrats^  and  he  got 
about  half-way  home  upon  the  highway  and  was  murdered,  and  his 
body  shot  through  several  times  with  large  balls. 

OTHEB  VICTIMS — GBOPS  ABANDONED — COLOBED  CITIZENS  EXILm). 

Others  fared  no  better  than  that ;  and  many  who  had  crops  growing 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  were  afraid  to  go  home  and  gather  them ; 
and  some  went  back  into  other  counties  under  assumed  names,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  identified,  and  forfeited  their  crops  at  home  and  wait 
to  work  elsewhere  to  make  a  living. 

THE  VABIOUS    MEANS    EMPLOYED    TO    COMPEL    DISBANDMENT    OP 

BEPUBLICAN  CLUBS. 

The  means  employed  to  control  the  colored  voters  in  this  matter,  to 
compel  them  to  disband  their  clubs,  as  I  have  said,  were  varied,  butchiet 
among  these  was  the  determined  purpose,  which  was  apparent  from  the 
declarations  of  the  opposite  party,  to  carry  the  election  at  any  hazard 
and  imperil  the  lives  of  men  who  asserted  themselves  to  be  republicans; 
so  that  it  became  absolutely  hazardous  for  a  man  to  reside  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  a  republican ;  and 
for  his  own  safety  and  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  that  he  might  stay  at 
home  and  gather  his  crops,  he  had  to  renounce  his  republicanism  and 
go  in  with  the  democrats;  and  owing  to  these  provocations  a  great  many 
republicans,  as  I  well  know,  fearing  for  their  lives  and  for  the  safety  of 
their  families,  joined  the  democratic  clubs  in  that  portion  of  the  State, 
abandoned  their  own  clubs,  and  gave  in  their  names  to  the  democratic 
elubs  just  to  be  let  alone,  because  they  always  promised  them  if  they 
would  do  that  they  would  give  them  protection,  but  they  could  have  do 
protection  unless  they  did.  That  was  the  feeling.  And  then  the  killing 
of  republicans  on  account  of  their  prominence  as  republicans,  probably, 
and  for  their  adherence  to  the  party,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county, 
convinced  those  who  remained  that  there  was  absolute  danger  that  their 
lives  would  be  taken. 

BEPUBLICAN    STBBNGTH    OP    HINDS    COUNTY— ITS    DEMOCBATIG 

MAJOBITY; 

Our  county  is  probably  a  republican  county  by  not  less  than  two 
thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  majority.  We  had  been  carrying  the 
county  by  that  majority  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  there  had  been 
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a  large  increase  of  repablioan  voters  daring  the  last  eighteen  months. 
We  were  entitled  to  carry  it  by  that  majority  last  fall,  whereas  it  went 
democratic  by  about  fifteen  hundred  majority.  A  peaceable  election 
would  have  gained  us  the  county  by  two  thousand  at  least. 

THE  BEPUBLIOAN  COMMITTEB  PBOTESTS  AGAINST  THE  TEREOEISM. 

The  county  republican  committee,  a  few  days  before  the  election,  pro- 
tested in  very  severe  terms  against  the  violations  of  the  peace-compact, 
entered  into  by  Genei^  George  and  Governor  Ames,  by  the  democrats 
in  the  county.  That  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ohase,  I  be- 
lieve ;  he  may  have  it.  There  are  also  some  resolutions,  passed  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Jackson 
on  Saturday  before  the  election  on  Tuesday,  protesting  alike  against  the 
flagrant  violations  of  the  compact  and  its  utter  disregard,  and  the  fact 
that  terrorism  was  so  great  that  men  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  as  they  saw  fit  to ;  and  we  well  knew  that,  because  we  had  reports 
every  day,  I  might  say  every  hour  of  the  day,  from  different  portions  of 
the  county  ;  colored  men  would  come  in  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  to 
report  that  condition  of  affairs,  so  that  it  seemed  that  they  could  not 
possibly  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  unless  they  had  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion. We  saw  that  we  could  do  nothing  for  them  but  protest  against 
the  character  of  the  canvass  that  was  being  made  against  us. 

PROTECTION-PASSES  GIVEN  TO  NEGROES  BY  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  General  George  gave  colored  men  who  had 
been  driven  into  Jackson  passes  to  return  to  their  homes — a  sort  of 
protection  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  General  George  gave  any 
such  passes  or  not.  There  were  many  such  passes  given.  I  think  that 
a  large  majority  of  those  colored  men  who  had  been  driven,  as  I  have 
just  said,  into  Jackson  after  the  Clinton  riot,  and  finally  returned  to 
their  homes,  went  back  on  promises  to  forego  their  republicanism,  and 
did  accept  such  passes.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  them.  We  printed  in 
the  Times  one  or  two  such  passes  as  samples  of  the  character  of  the 
passes  that  were  being  given  at  the  time. 

NO  SAFETY  WITH  THEM. 

Q.  By  whom  did  they  purport  to  be  issued  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  they  were  issued  by  any  special  authority.  Prominent  gentlemen 
in  different  localities,  whose  names  were  known  throughout  the  county, 
took  the  responsibility  of  giving  such  passes.  In  some  instances  the 
employers  of  these  men  would  give  them  passes  of  protection  to  pass 
them  home.  They  were  insecure  to  go  without  they  were  protected, 
in  most  instances. 

Q.  Such  passes,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  given  always  by  demo- 
crats, were  they! — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  republican  pass  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  any  of  those  passes  with  you  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not. 

HAS  STUDIED  THE  FINANCES  OF  MISSISSIPPL 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  finances  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  of 
Hinds  County  a  specialty  while  you  were  in  that  State  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir, 
I  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  finances  for  some  time.  While  I 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  and  required  to  study  the  finances  pretty  closely ; 
and  I  had  also  to  study  them  thoroughly  in  order  to  be  able  to  write 
upon  them  for  the  papers. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  were  before  the  committee  while  the  committee 
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was  in  Mississippi,  particularly  Mr.  Barksdalei  the  editor  of  the  GlaiioDf 
who  testified  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  State.  Mr.  Barksdale^g 
testimony  tended  to  show  that  the  finances  had  been  very  extravagaaUy 
managed  by  the  republican  State  authorities.  I  am  not  certain  wbeth^ 
he  referred  to  the  finances  of  the  county  of  Hinds  or  not ;  I  think  he 
did  not  What  have  you  to  say,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the  mann^ 
in  which  the  finances  of  the  State  were  managed  by  the  republican  offi- 
cials!—A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  think,  at  the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature^  which  was  during  the  years  1872  and  1873,  that  our  taxes 
were  too  high.  1  found,  however,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
along  with  less  taxes  and  less  money ;  and  we  studied  economy,  I  think, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  men  well  can  do  under  such  circumstances. 

MISSISSIPPI  HAS  NO  CBEDIT  ABBOAD  BECAUSE  SHE  BEPUDIATED  H£B 

DEBTS. 

Our  State  had  no  credit,  as  you  know,  at  all  abroad  on  account  of  her 
repudiation  record,  and  we  were  wholly  dependent  upon  our  people  at  home 
to  purchase  our  bonds  and  to  take  up  our  circulating  paper,  if  I  may  so 
speak  of  our  State  warrants.  We  had  no  credit  out  of  the  State  at  all, 
and  we  found  the  State  somewhat  in  debt  when  we  took  control  in  3870, 
and  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  very  heavy  disbursements  to  rebaild  the 
public  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  extend,  enlarge,  and  repair 
them.  We  found,  to  get  the  means  of  establishing  a  thorough  system 
of  free  education  and  of  spending  money  on  various  accounts,  that  it 
did  not  enable  us  to  cut  down  our  taxes  but  very  little  at  that  time. 

INGBEASE   OF  TAXES   IN  MISSISSIPPI,  BEFOBE  AIO)  AFTEB  THE  WAR, 

LESS  THAN  IN  THE  NOBTHEBN  STATES. 

Relatively,  as  compared  with  taxation  before  the  war,  the  increase  of 
taxation,  say  at  the  close  of  Governor  Ameses  administration,  and  ex- 
penditures for  public  purposes,  was  not  more  than  one-third  in  excess 
of  expenditures  in  1860 ;  and  the  study  of  the  finances  of  the  different 
States  of  the  nation  will  show  that  the  expenditures  throughout  die 
countiry  have  increased  about  300  per  cent,  above  what  they  were  in 
1860.  And  you  may  go  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  on  West,  and  almost  invariably  you  will  find 
that  is  the  proportion  of  increase ;  but  the  increase  in  Mississippi,  as  I 
have  stated,  of  Governor  Ames's  last  year's  administration  as  compared 
with  I860,  taking  the  amount  of  revenue  coming  into  the  treasury,  did 
not  exceed  the  former  amount  more  than  one-third ;  and  the  last  year 
of  our  finances  in  Mississippi  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  whole 
term  of  republican  administration,  because  they  were  constantly  getting 
better.  Taxes  were  being  reduced,  and  we  thought  there  was  no  good 
ground  for  complaint  on  that  account. 

HOW  THE  DEMOCBACY  HAVE  BEDUCED  THEM. 

To  show  you  now  just  how  the  democratic  legislature  found  the  State 
finances  when  they  commenced  legislation  last  winter,  I  remember  see- 
ing a  joint  resolution  introduced  by  a  democratic  Senator,  Chalmers,  in 
which  he  declared  that  unless  certain  compromises  could  be  made  of  the 
State  debt,  the  bonds  and  interest  of  which  amounted  to  only  $500,000) 
so  that  a  very  small  installment  of  that  debt  should  be  paid  doriog 
the  current  year  1876,  they  would  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  State 
taxes  at  all.  There  had  to  be  a  compromise  by  which  $200,000  of  tlie 
debt  falling  due  this  year  could  be  deferred  and  its  payment  postponed 
in  order  to  reduce  the  taxes  at  all,  showing  that  they  found  that  tbe 
taxes  had  been  reduced  to  about  as  low  a  figure  as  they  could  well  get 
along  with. 
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Now,  a  comparison  of  the  taxes  in  1875  levied  under  Ames  and 
those  levied  by  the  democratic  legislature  of  1876,  shows  a  reduc- 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  three  and  one-half  mills ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
And  then  giving  us  credit  for  the  tax  of  two  mills  for  schools,  which 
they  did  not  levy  this  year,  that  would  be  actually  reducing  the  taxes 
for  the  same  purposes  only  one  and  one-half  mills. 

The  money  accruing  under  licenses  for  retailing  liquors,  and  the  sale 
of  public  lands  and  the  like,  becomes  available  now  immediately  for  the 
school-fund,  whereas  under  republican  administration,  before  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  adopted,  that  became  a  permanent  fund,  and 
we  could  not  use  more  than  the  interest,  and  therefore  they  have  been 
enabled  to  reduce  taxation  on  account  of  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  comparatively  the  same  educational  fund.  The  amendment 
was  a  republican  measure,  and  passed  by  them. 

Q.  They  used  the  principal  of  the  fund  instead  of  the  interest,  as  you 
ns€^  it  before  this  constitutional  amendment  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  adopted 
the  constitutional  amendment  under  Ames's  administration ;  in  fact,  it 
was  introduced  in  1873 ;  but  it  was  not  presented  properly,  and  had  to 
be  voted  on  again  in  1875.  That  makes  available  aboat  $200,000,  prob- 
ably, and  more  than  $150,000  of  which  is  on  account  of  liquor-licenses, 
fines,  &c. 

NO  DEPBECIATION  OF  PEOPERTY  OWING  TO  BEPUBLICAN  RULE. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, according  to  the  reports  of  last  year,  puts  the  value  of  both  real 
and  personal  property  at  about  $127,000,000.  Our  last  assessment  was 
made  four  years  ago,  when  the  property  was  valued  in  amount,  perhaps, 
at  $148,000,000,  showing  a  pretty  large  falling  oS  in  assessments.  I 
was  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  State,  of  GhBorgia  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  found  that  in  a  single  year  in  that  State,  under  democratic  ad- 
ministration, there  was  a  falling  off  in  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  $11,000,000 ;  and  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  value, 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  the  assessment  of  property  throughout  the  South, 
regardless  of  the  party  in  control.  The  democracy  were  making  quite 
a  point  in  the  canvass  last  fall  by  showing  that  their  property  had 
gradually  depreciated  under  republican  administration,  when  it  was  not 
at  all  due  to  that  cause,  in  my  judgment.  Property  has  gone  down  all 
over  the  country. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  REPAIRED  UNDER  REPUBLICAN  RULE. 

Q.  What  public  institutions  were  repaired  under  republican  adminis- 
tration in  Mississippi  or  enlarged  or  improved  Y — A.  Well,  sir,  we  en- 
larged the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  probably  $250,000 ; 
I  think  it  was  about  that.  Considerable  money  was  spent  on  the  State 
penitentiary ;  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
State  capitol ;  and  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  purchased 
at  an  expense,  I  think,  of  about  $50,000 ;  repairs  to  the  amount  of 
about  $40,000  wercmade  on  the  govemoi^s  mansion ;  and  there  were 
some  repairs  on  the  blind  institute  and  others  that  I  do  not  remember, 
probably  aggregating  altogether  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  or  more. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES. 

Q.  Any  normal  schools  built  or  repaired  Y— A.  There  was  normal- 
school  property  purchased  ;  Ido  notremember  now  at  jnst  what  expense; 
and  these  schools  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  day ;  a 
very  good  class,  too.  We  have  been  expending  in  Mississippi  about  six 
hundried  thousand  dollars  a  year — between  five  and  six  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars — ^for  educational  purposes,  and  with  very  marked  re^ta. 
In  fact,  that  has  been  the  great  burden  of  our  taxation ;  yet  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  do  without  schools  for  four  or  five  months  every  year; 
and  we  had  to  get  every  dollar  of  money  by  taxation  upon  property, 
having  no  great  corporations  and  companies  as  they  have  in  the  North, 
and  no  mineral  and  other  resources  of  that  sort,  and  no  railroads.  In 
fact,  no  railroad  tax  was  imposed  in  the  State  at  all  in  1875, 1  believe, 
so  that  taxes  have  fallen  pretty  heavily  upon  property  in  the  State  nec- 
essarily. 

BATE  OF  TAXAIION  FOR  THE  STATE. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  assessed  value !— A. 
The  rate  of  taxation  has  run  all  the  way  from  six  mills  on  the  dollar  to 
eleven,  I  think. 

THE  LAW  LIMITED  THE  BATE  OF  TAXATION  IN  COUNTIES. 

Q.  That  was  for  State  purposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  at  the  time  that 
this  highest  tax  of  eleven  mills  was  imposed  there  was  a  general  law 
limiting  the  taxation  in  the  counties  to  twenty-five  mills,  or  2^  per  cent, 
so  that  the  State  tax  and  county  tax  added  together  would  not  exceed 
2i  per  cent.  And  later,  in  1874, 1  believe,  or  possibly  not  until  1875, 
the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  taxation  to  twenty  mills,  or  two 
per  cent. 

MISSISSIPPI  TAXATION  AS  COMPAEED  WITH  OTHEB  STATES. 

Q.  For  all  purposes  ? — A.  For  all  purposes.  A  comparison  of  the 
taxes  in  Mississippi  for  1875  with  any  other  States  in  the  Union  will 
show  that  our  taxes  were  comparatively  moderate.  I  have  examined 
that  subject,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

AS  COMPABED  WITH  OTHEB  SOUTHBBN  STATES. 

Q.  How  about  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mississippi  compared  with  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  other  Southern  States  ? — ^A.  It  is  relatively  tiie  same 
as  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  I  think  about  the  same  or  probably  a 
little  larger  than  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  Geor- 
gia, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  taxes  there  for  State  and  local 
purposes  were  about  2j  per  cent.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  while  these  rates  of  taxation  seem  high  comparatively, 
the  assessments  were  comparatively  low,  because  as  taxes  went  up  as- 
sessments went  down.  If  a  man  was  paying  five  mills  on  his  land  valued 
at  ten  dollars  and  the  tax  was  put  up  to  nine  mills,  he  would  put  the 
value  down  to  about  five  or  six  dollars. 

VALUATION  LOWEB  THAN  CASH  VALUE  OP  PBOPEBTY. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  valuation  was  lower  than  the  actual 
cash- value  of  the  property  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  true 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  particularly  true  there.  The  amount 
of  money  derived  or  realized  to  the  State  was,  I  know,  but  vOTy  little 
greater  when  the  taxes  were  highest  than  when. they  were  low,  because 
assessments  went  down. 

Q.  You  may  state,  captain,  any  other  matters  within  your  personal 
knowledge  which^  in  your  opinion,  are  pertinent  to  the  investigation 
being  made  by  this  committee. — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  specially. 

FIFTY  MUBDEBS  AFTEB  THE  CLINTON  BIOT. 

By  Mr.  McMniTiA^ : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  intimidation  of  the  colored 
voters,  after  the  Clinton  riot,  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  murders  being 
committed  in  Hinds  County  within  about  ten  days  after  the  occurrence.^ 
A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aboat  what  namber  of  murders  were  committed  and  over  what 
xtcDt  of  territory  did  they  extend? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  never  were  able 
o  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  Hinds  County 
ollowing  the  riot.  The  town  of  Jackson  was  full  of  refugees,  as  1  have 
old  you,  and  they  were  bringing  in  accounts  of  men  being  killed,  here 
ih1  there,  and  of  men  being  wounded;  but  although  we  used  our  best 
florts  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  we  failed.  I  have  seen  the 
iniuber  variously  estimated.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  may  be  put  at 
*0  killed,  although  it  may  not  be  as  many. 

A  DEMOCRAT  ESTIMATES  FROM  THIRTY  TO  FORTY. 

I  have  seen  an  extract  published  in  the  Forest  Register,  taken  from 
r  letter  that  was  written  to  Forest,  Miss.,  a  few  days  after  the  Clinton 
iot,  by  a  democratic  citizen  to  a  friend  of  his  residing  at  Forest.  My 
eeollection  of  it  is  that  in  this  letter  he  states  that  there  were  about 
birty  or  forty  negroes  killed,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  remained 
vitbin  ten  miles  of  there.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  known  how 
uaiiy  persons  were  killed  as  the  result  of  the  Clinton  riot. 

DEMOCRATIC  NEWSPAPER  THREATS  BEFORE  ELECTION. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  utterances  published  in  a  paper  at  Jackson,  a 
ie.L-ocratic  paper  there,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
:be  democrats  should  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards:  were  there  other 
itterances  of  a  like  kind  in  different  papers  throughout  the  State  that 
jTou  know  off — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  things  were  very  common  in  Missis- 
sippi about  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  state  generally  their  extent  and  their  character. — A.  Well,  sir, 
for  example,  I  remember  distinctly  clipping  an  extract  from  the  Yazoo 
Democrat  in  which  it  announced  that  they  would  carry  the  election 
'peaceably  if  they  could,  and  forcibly  if  they  must,"  meaning  that  they 
nrould  at  any  rate  carry  the  election.  There  were  very  many  democratic 
[>apers  that  expressed  sentiments  similar  to  that.  Some  of  them  adopted 
exactly  the  words  of  the  Democrat,  while  others  reiterated  the  same 
sentiments  in  other  forms. 

We  were  very  well  satisfied  (I  mean  the  republicans  of  Mississippi) 
{ome  time  before  the  election  took  place  that  the  democracy  had  indeed 
leter mined  to  carry  the  State  regardless  of  the  means  that  might  be 
•equired  or  the  results  that  would  follow ;  that  was  patent  upon  vari- 
)U8  accounts.  I  might  offer  in  this  connection  a  number  of  newspaper 
paragraphs  which  I  compiled  from  the  current  democratic  literature  at 
lome,  and  published  in  our  paper,  as  going  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
Jemocracy  at  that  time,  the  character  of  this  organization,  and  its  pur- 
pose, if  the  committee  cares  to  receive  them. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  there t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  them  right  here. 
[  can  vouch  for  them  because  I  prepared  theai  myself,  and  I  know  that 
hey  are  properly  credited  to  those  several  papers.  These  extracts 
jbow  two  things  quite  palpably ;  in  the  first  place,  that  the  white-line 
)rganization  of  the  democracy  was  very  general  throughout  Mississippi ; 
mil,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  had  determined  to  resort,  as  I  have 
uiid,  to  any  means  that  might  be  necessary  to  secure  their  success.  I 
tan  present  the  extracts  here  to  the  reporter  if  you  desire  it. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Morton's  speech  that  you  have  there  ? — 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

34  MISS 
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Q.  Didn't  you  famish  these  extracts  to  him! — A.  I  farnished some 
of  theiD. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  The  extracts  that  you  have  compiled  yourself  you  can  put  in.— A. 
Yes,  sir.* 

STATE  DEBT  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  debt  of  Mississippi ;  what  do  you  say  tlie 
State  debt  was? — A.  The  total  debt  of  Mississippi  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1875  was  about  $500,000. 

Q.  Was  any  portion  of  that  debt  contracted  by  the  State  prior  to  the 
war,  the  interest  being  paid  now  ? — A.  !Not  of  this  that  I  have  spoken 
of;  there  was,  however,  a  small  indebtedness  upon  the  part  of  the 
State  when  the  republican  party  took  control,  the  result  of  the  demo- 
cratic administration  immediately  following  the  war,  which,  I  think, 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  thoo- 
sand  dollars  in  outstanding  State  warrants,  which  there  was  no  money 
in  the  treasury  to  pay. 

The  total  debt  of  the  State  would  have  been  discharged,  I  think,  and  the 
State  would  have  been  out  of  debt  under  a  republican  administration,  cer- 
tainly within  three  years.  We  were  very  rapidly  getting  rid  of  our  debt 
and  getting  the  State  in  a  better  financial  condition  than  she  had  been  for 
many  years.  And  I  must  say  here,  that  at  no  time  since  the  close  of 
the  war  were  the  State  warrants  ,so  nearly  at  par  as  they  were  doriog 
last  fall  while  this  political  campaign  was  going  on.  They  were  selhDg 
then  in  the  State  at  upward  of  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  whereas  the 
average  rate  since  the  war  has  been  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  Is  the  indebtedness  arising  out  of  the  Chickasaw  schoolfand 
about  a  million  and  a  half  or  something  of  that  kind  Y — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
indebtedness  on  account  of  the  Chickasaw  school-fund  is  about  $850,000. 
That  indebtedness  was  the  result  of  a  loan  of  school-moneys  to  the  sev- 
eral railways  in  the  State  which  was  never  repaid,  neither  principal  nor 
interest,  and  the  State  owes  that  accrued  debtor  interest  on  that  amonut 
to  the  Chickasaw  counties,  which  amounts  to  in  the  neigborhood  of 
$50,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  has  to  be  raised  by  direct  tax  Y — A.  By  direct  tax  upon  all  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

COUNTY  TAXES  IN  THE  BIYEB  COUNTIES — THE  LEVEE  TAXES, 

By  Mr.  Bayakd  : 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  county  taxes  in  the  river  counties?- 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  taxes  in  the  river  counties  further  thao 
would  be  embraced  under  this  general  law  limiting  taxation  in  all 
counties  of  the  State  to  twenty-five  mills,  or  2J  i)er  cent%  on  the  dollar, 
in  the  first  place,  and  latterly  to  2  per  cent.  They  are,  however,  in  the 
river  counties  permitted  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  levee  purposes;  then, 
besides  this  they  are  permitted  also  to  levy  a  tax  for  county  improve 
ments,  building  court-houses  and  the  like. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  there  being  a  limitation  upon  the  tax  at  one  time  of 
2i  per  cent,  ad  valorem jHud  then  again  reducing  that  to  2:  do  JOQ 
mean  to  say  by  that  that  there  was  no  additional  tax,  beyond  the  2 
per  cent.,  levied  upon  the  cotton,  for  instance,  at  the  landings;  what  is 
called  a  levee-tax  t  State  your  knowledge  as  to  the  tax  and  its  ex- 
tent.— A.  I  don't  now  remember  the  character  of  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  levee-tax.  It  is  a  tax  peculiar  to  the  Mississippi  bot- 
tom and  the  counties  subject  to  inundation  and  overflow  by  the  Mis- 

*  These  extracts  will  be  fouDd  in  the  ''  Documentary  Evidence/'  Part  IX. 
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sippi  River,  an4  it  is  generally  controlled  by  levee  boards.  They  get 
ecial  legislation  tor  those  counties,  and  under  that  special  legislation 
?y  levy  additional  taxes  lor  levee  purposes ;  but  not  residing  in  a 
ee  county,  1  do  not  know  just  what  these  taxes  have  been. 
Q.  You  did  not  niean  to  include  in  your  testimony  the  tax  of  what 
u  might  call  the  river  counties,  where  a  levee  tax  is  raised  ? — A.  The 
lit  would  not  apply  in  those  counties,  as  I  understood  it,  to  the  levee 
K. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  tax  amounting  to  a 
lit  and  a  half  to  a  pound  is  imposed  upon  cotton  f — A.  I  have  no 
owledge  of  that  fact.    I  believe  it  is,  however. 
Q.  I  had  rather  get  your  knowledge,  and  then  state  any  explanation 
II  have  afterward. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  levee  taxes  levied  upon  the 
er  counties  in  addition  to  those  yon  have  spoken  of  here? — A,  Not  as 
arards  the  amount  of  tax  levied  or  the  rate  of  taxation  for  levee  pur- 
sues. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENTS  AND  BEOOBD. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Washington! — A.  I  have  been  here 

lee  last  December,  except  about  two  months. 

Q.  Whpt  has  been  your  occupation  since  yon  have  been  here  f — A.  I 

ve  been  engaged  in  writing  for  The  Republic  magazine,  most  of  the 

ae. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  public  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Since  you  have  been  in  Mississippi  have  yon  held  any  public  of- 

L'st — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  they  were. — A.  I  held,  in  the  first  place,  the  appoint- 

»ut  ot  registrar  of  voters. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  T — A.  In  1867.    Then  I  was  deputy  collector 

internal  revenue  about  eight  months;  and  I  was  elected  to  the  legis- 

ure  one  term. 

Q.  Give  the  date  of  that.— A.  1871  and  1872.    Previous  to  that  I  had 

en  elected  State  printer. 

Q.  Were  you  State  printer  at  the  time  you  were  in  the  legislature! — 

No,  sir;  I  had  been  elected  State  printer  in  1870. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  office  T-^-A.  I  h,eld  the  office  a  few 
)nths,  when  I  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Kimball  and  Raymond. 
Q.  When  you  were  elected  State  printer  ha<l  you  any  newspaper  Y — 

Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What! — A.  We  owned  the  printing-house  and  the  office. 
Q.  What  paper  was  that? — A.  The  Pilot. 
Q.  Published  where! — A.  Published  at  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Q.  Who  were  your  partners  f — A.  Mr.  Kimball  was  one  of  my  part- 
rs;  was  my  partner  at  that  time. 

Q.  Your  sole  partner  ! — A.  He  was  my  sole  partner  in  1870  when  I 
Id  out ;  my  former  partner  had  been  General  Stafford. 
Q.  When  you  sold  out,  to  whom  did  you  sellt — A.  Kimball,  Raymond 
Company. 
Q.  Mr.  Raymond  has  continued  as  State  printer  since,  has  he  not? — 

Y'es,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Jackson  Times  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  Jack- 
u  Pilot. 

Q.  When  you  sold  out  your  paper,  did  you  sell  out  your  interest  in 
e  right  of  public  printing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sold  all  the  right  and  inter- 
1 1  had  in  it,  and  then  I  established  the  Educational  Journal,  anfi  1  pnb- 
hed  it  about  a  year,  and  then  was  appoiirted  State  printer  again — 
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Kobert  J.  Alcorn  and  myself  were  appointed  State  printers — and  I  dis- 
posed of  the  Educational  Journal  to  the  superintendent  of  education, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  State  Leader. 

Q.  You  were,  as  I  understand,  the  State  printer  for  about  two  iiiontbs, 
first,  in  1870,  and  then  you  sold  out  at  the  end  of  two  months!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  term  of  office  which  you  so  disposed  of  T— A. 
That  term  of  office,  probably,  was  about  two  years  j  but  when  I  sold  it 
the  firm  to  whom  I  sold  it  was  appoii^ted  State  printer.  That  appoiDt- 
ment  was  not  a  valid  one  under  the  constitution,  and  finding  it  invalid, 
a  year  later.  Governor  Alcorn  appointed  Judge  Alcorn  and  myself  State 
printers. 

Q.  Is  that  Robert  J.  Alcorn  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  who  is  receiver  of  public  moneys  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  firm  to  whom  you  assigned  this  State  printing  have  the 
business  until  your  second  term  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  afterwards. 

Q.  When  you  got  it  the  second  time,  for  what  term  was  that !— A. 
We  were  appointed,  I  think,  in  June,  1871,  and  continued  State  printet^ 
until  about  February,  1872,  when  there  was  an  election,  and  the  Pilots 
known  as  the  radical  organ  there — we  were  running  a  rather  liberal  and 
conservative  republican  paper — was  elected,  by  a  combination  of  demo- 
cratic members  and  republicans,  State  printer,  and  upon  that  we  discoD- 
tinned  the  Leader. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  printing  after  that?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  your  connection  with  the  State  printing  ran  from  what  time 
to  what  time — either  you  or  your  assignees  f — A.  Properly  from  March, 
1870,  to  February,  1872 ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  printing 
after  that. 

Q.  I  observe  you  say  "  properly ;"  what  do  you  mean  otherwise  than 
that? — A.  Your  question  somewhat  confused  me,  because  I  bad  been 
State  printer  only  two  months,  and  then  I  sold  out,  and  that  sale  con- 
templated the  term  of  two  years  provided  the  appointment  was  good ;  but 
it  was  found  not  to  be  good;  and  Governor  Alcorn  removed  Kimball 
and  Eaymond  and  appointed  Judge  Alcorn  and  myself  State  printers. 
We  then  served  out  the  balance  of  the  term,  and  at  the  next  electiou 
Kimball  and  Raymond  were  elected,  as  I  have  stated,  by  a  combination 
of  republicans  and  democrats. 

Q.  And  they  have  continued  from  that  time  out? — A.  They  have  con- 
tinued under  one  subsequent  election,  the  term  running  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  State  printing  since  the 
spring  of  1872,  directly  or  indirectly  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  only  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  trying  to  cut  it  down. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  hold  other  than  you  have  spoken  of  f— A. 
I  have  held  no  other  offices,  in  the  State  or  out,  during  that  time. 

Q.  Then  from  the  spring  of  1872  until  you  came  to  Washington  this 
year,  your  occupation  was  connection  with  the  press  as  newspaper  editor!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely.  During  one  year  I  was  editing  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Daily  Beacon — during  1874. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  there  to  edit  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  determined  to  re- 
move from  the  State  in  1873,  not  thinking  it  a  good  field  for  advance- 
ment in  my  profession,  and  went  up  there  and  took  charge  of  that 
paper  and  edited  it ;  but  my  friends  solicited  me  to  return  to  Missis- 
sippi in,  the  spring  of  1874,  and  I  consented  to  do  so,  and  had  editorial 
charge  of  the  Jackson  Daily  Times.    They  contemplated  the  starting  of 
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a  daily  paper  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  then  wanted  me  to  assist  in  its 
editorial  control,  and  I  consented  to  do  so,  and  during  last  year  was 
employed  as  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  Times. 

Q.  Was  that  paper  a  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Ames  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  directly.  The  principal  proprietor  was 
not  friendly ;  that  was  Captain  Lake. 

Q.  Captain  Lake  is  United  States  marshal,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Was  he  your  copartner  in  the  paper  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  edi- 
torial work. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  your  interest  in  the  paper  still  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  paper.  The  paper  in  its  policy  was  opposed  to 
Governor  Ames  only  in  some  things;  but  it  came  to  his  support  pretty 
thoroughly  after  the  Clinton  riot  and  during  his  later  troubles. 

SENATOR  MORTON'S  SPEECH,  AND  WHO  HELPED  TO   COMPILE  THE  EX- 
TRACTS  IN   IT. 

Q.  I  observe,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you,  first  in  respect  to  the 
Clinton  riot  and  next  in  regard  to  certain  questions  in  reference  to  the 
taxation  of  the  State,  that  you  consulted  a  pamphlet ;  have  you  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    [Witness  hands  pamphlet  to  Senator  Bayard.] 

Q.  This  purports  to  be  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Morton  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  January,  1876 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  when  you  read  the  extract  from  the  Eaymond  Gazette 
you  obtained  it  from  that  speech  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  for  information  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the 
State  to  the  statements  in  that  speech  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  read  your  testimony  from  what  you  found  there  ? — A.  I  re- 
freshed my  recollection  on  a  few  points  from  what  I  found  there. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  read  from  that  speech  when  you  gave  your 
answer  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  read  from  that  speech  when  you  were 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Clinton  riot,  and  the 
number  of  persons  killed  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  en- 
deavored to  find  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  Forest  Kegister,  in  which 
it  stated  the  number  killed  at  Clinton — the  Forest  Eegister  is  a  demo- 
cratic paper — but  I  do  not  find  the  paragraph. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  that  political  compilation  in  there 
from  the  democratic  press  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  1  assisted  in .  that  com- 
pilation. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you  t — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  extracts  furnished 
by  different  gentlemen. 

Q.  Name  those  parties. — A.  Judge  Alcorn  assisted  in  a  portion  of  the 
compilation. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  Alcorn  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prepare  them  ?  Where  were  you  at  that  time  t — 
A.  I  was  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  they  prepared  in  this  city  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  furnish  them  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  were  fur- 
nished to  Senator  Morton. 

Q.  At  his  request  ? — A.  I  was  requested  to  furnish  to  Senator  Mort6n 
all  the  evidence  that  I  could  obtain  showing  the  character  of  the  elec- 
tion and  of  the  canvass  in  Mississippi  last  fall.  I  told  him  that  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  do  that,  and  that  1  might  be  able  to  furnish  some  ex- 
tracts showing  the  temper  of  the  press,  which  he  said  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive.  And  I  proceeded  to  do  so ;  and  a  portion  of  what  you 
see  here  is  the  result  of  that  labor. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  him  persoually  and  farnish  these  to  him  at  his  re- 
quest f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

WITNESS  WAS  A  DEMOCRAT  WHEN  HE  WENT  TO  MISSISSIPPI. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  when  you  first  went  to  Mississippi 
you  were  in  affiliation  with  the  democratic  party. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  you  aided  in  opposition  to  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress. — A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  a  very  strong  recoustruction  party  in  the 
democratic  ranks  at  that  time,  which  was  made  up  of  such  gentlemen  as 
Ex-Governor  A.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  Barksdale,  and  Ex-United  States  Senator 
Walter  Brook,  John  W.  C.  Watson,  and  some  of  the  best  minds  in  tbe 
State.  They  all  supported  reconstruction  heartily  as  being  the  best 
thing  that  the  South  could  do,  and  probably  the  best  policy  altogether 
for  the  South ;  and  at  one  time  the  democratic  party  might  have  been 
regarded  as  being  equally  divided  between  the  adherents  of  the  recon- 
struction scheme  and  the  opponents  of  it. 

OHIO  TOOK  THE  STAKOH  OUT  OF  OUB  WING. 

Q.  With  which  wing  did  you  act  f — A.  I  was  with  the  reconstruction 
wing,  sir ;  but  the  Ohio  election  took  the  starch  entirely  out  of  our 
wing.  Ohio  declared  by  about  100,000  majority  against  negro  suflrage, 
and  all  my  friends  concluded  that  the  North  was  going  democratic  the 
next  fall,  certain.  That  was  in  1867,  and  after  that  time  we  had  com- 
paratively few  democrats  in  the  State  who  supported  recoustruction. 

REPUBLICAN  SINGE  1868. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  allying  yourself  with  the  republican 
party! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  I  may  say  the  spring  of  1S6S.  It  was 
before  the  campaign  and  election  of  that  year. 

Q.  Since  you  went  into  the  republican  party  have  you  tried  to  defend 
its  doctrines  f — A.  I  have,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  devotion  as  I 
could  command. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  was  present  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  was 
editing  the  Jackson  Pilot,  a  newspaper  we  then  established. 

Q.  Where  did  you  publish  this  Educational  Journal ! — A.  At  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Q.  During  what  time  Y — A.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1871. 

Q.  This  gave  you  a  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  the  county  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  of  the  State. 

NUMBEB  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  HINDS  COUNTY. 

Q.  State,  if  you  can,  the  number  of  public  schools  in  Hinds  County.— 
A.  I  think  they  have  been  maintaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  125 
schools  in  Hinds  County,  white  and  colored.  The  number  has  varied, 
but  it  has  probably  been  as  high  as  that  at  some  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  colored,  and  what  proportion  white?— 
A.  Probably  three-fifths ;  the  number  of  colored  pupils  may  be  rela- 
tively the  same  as  adults  in  the  county,  which  would  make  altogether 
more  than  three-fifths — no,  probably  not,  either.  I  never  have  given 
that  particular  thought. 

Q.  There  are  separate  schools,  are  there  not! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is 
no  law  providing  for  separate  schools  in  Mississippi,  but  by  common 
consent  we  kept  them  separate.  We  thought  it  much  better  policy  to 
do  that,  and  the  colored  people  preferred  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  proportionate  number  of  white  and  black  schools 
in  the  county  ? — A.  Say  three  colored  schools  to  two  white,  or  three  to 
five.    Our  county  is  largely  colored. 
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ABOUT  GABDOZO  AND  HIS  ALLEGED    FOBGEBIES  AND  DEFALCATIONS. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  Mr.  Cardozo,  saperiDteudent  of  edacation  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  know  him. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  bim  Y — A.  I  have  known  him,  sir,  ever 
since  about  '72, 1  think. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  before  he  was  superintendent  of  edaca- 
tion in  the  State  Y — A.  He  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  Warren 
County.  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  forgeries  committed  by  him  as  clerk 
before  becoming  superintendent  of  education  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
I  have  heard  there  were  such  forgeries,  and  probably  some  official 
figures  had  been  given,  although  I  do  not  now  remember  the  amount. 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  a  considerable  amount. 

Q.  As  editor  of  a  public  newspaper,  didn't  this  public  fact  come 
under  your  special  observation  ? — A.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  public  dis- 
cussion while  1  was  editing  the  paper  there  in  1875. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  for  those  forgeries  as  county  clerk  ! — A.  He  was 
indicted,  and  he  had  a  trial,  I  believe,  during  the  mouth  of  June  or 
July,  1875.    He  was  not  found  guilty. 

Q.  Was  he  not  under  many  indictments  for  forgeries  committed  while 
county  clerk,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
education f — A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not;  the  indictments  were  made  sub- 
sequently. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  the  amount  of  money  that  was  lost  to  the  treasury 
by  the  alleged  forgeries  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  think  it  has  never  been  de- 
termined. It  is  a  matter  that  is  under  investigation  in  the  courts  in 
Warren  County,  and  I  think  it  has  never  been  fully  determined  so  as 
to  know  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  defalcation  on  his  part,  and  what 
amount  it  is,  as  superintendent  of  State  education,  from  the  school-fund 
of  the  State  f — A.  I  never  heard  it  alleged  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to  the 
educational  fund  of  the  State.  He  has  no  control  over  that  fund  in  any 
way. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  make  an  error  in  stating  that  fund  ;  but  an  official  de- 
falcation by  him  of  the  public  moneys. — A.  I  heard  that  he  was  in 
arrears  for  a  portion  of  the  fund  due  the  normal  school  at  Tugaloo 
Station,  probably  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  I  heard  that 
report  last  summer.  I  have  never  seen  any  Qfficial  statement  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  officially  investigated  by 
the  legislature  or  any  other  competent  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  at  Vicksburgh,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Davenport! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  him. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  forgeries,  committed  by  him  while  he 
was  county  clerk,  of  county  warrants! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  never,  as  a  journalist,  make  publication  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  forgery  ? — A.  The  developments,  the  original  charges 
concerning  his  case,  were  made  while  1  was  not  engaged  on  the  press  in 
the  State,  and  there  were  no  comments  made  subsequently,  as  the  mat- 
ter was  before  the  courts  for  judicial  investigation,  and  we  did  not  care 
to  comment  upon  it. 

Q.  You  never  published  that  in  your  paper  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  publish  these  things  against  Cardozo  in  your  paper  !  — 
A.  They  were  published  by  Captain  Lake  against  him  when  the  paper 
was  established  at  Vicksburgh ;  but  it  was  removed  to  Jackson  when  I 
became  connected  with  it. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  paper  conducted  by  Oardozo  !— A.  In 
deed,  I  have  forgotten  the  name. 

Q.  It  was  published  in  your  town,  was  it  not! — A.  No,  sir;  itvaa 
published  at  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  It  was  published  in  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  now,  it  was 
called  the  Plaindealer. 

ABOUT  CAPT.  O.  S.  LEE. 

Q.  When  was  the  defalcation  of  Capt.  O.  S.  Lee  discovered  in  Holmes 
County  t — A.  I  think  it  was  discovered  about  three  months  ago,  but 
while  I  was  here. 

Q.  Not  until  1876  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not  There  was  no  dis- 
CO  very  of  it  made  while  I  was  in  Jackson. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  llf  1868. 

Q.  You  read  one  resolution  of  the  platform  of  the  democratic  party 
in  1868 ;  look  again,  and  see  whether  that  resolution  was  a  part  of  tiiB 
entire  platform. — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  it  was  the  last  resolution  of  the  platform 
of  that  year. 

Q.  The  rest  that  accompanies  that  are  as  much  a  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party  as  the  part  which  you  read!— A. 
Yes,  sir  ^  I  suppose  so. 

THE  CLINTON  RIOT. 

Q.  Then  I  wish  you  would  hand  them  to  the  reporter  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  testimony.  You  were  at  the  Clinton  riot,  I  believe!— A 
Yes,  sir.    [See  documentary  evidence.] 

Q.  Was  your  speech  interrupted  by  the  shooting  or  disturbance  that 
occurred,  or  were  you  interrupted  by  remarks  made  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  remarks  were  made  to  me ;  if  there  were  i  did  not  hear  them. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  the  Clinton  affair, 
and  the  witnesses  were  not  certain,  when  you  were  speaking,  whether 
you  heard  these  interruptions  noticed  by  men  standing  by,  and  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you  whether  you  heard  them  or  not. — A.  I  heard,  subse- 
quently to  the  not,  when  I  got  home,  that  such  expressions  had  been 
made  in  regard  to  portions  of  my  speech,  or  as  having  reference  to  my- 
self; but  I  did  not  hear  them,  and  if  I  iiad  heard  them  I  should  not 
likely  have  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

CITIZENS  FROM  RAYMOND  THERE. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  from  Eaymond  there  whom  you  knew  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  Captain  Eatclifi',  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  Major 
Harper,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  several  others  whose  names  I  do  mt 
remember. 

Q.  Were  those  gentlemen  of  good  character  and  bearing  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  they  at  all  connected  with  the  disturbance! — A.  I  do  not 
know,  but  think  not. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  from  Eaymond  who  were  connected 
with  the  affray  ;  I  mean  participants  in  it ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  be- 
cause when  the  firing  became  general,  and  it  was  not  particularly  de- 
sirable to  stay  there,  we  all  got  away  as  soon  as  we  could ;  and  going 
over  to  the  city,  to  the  town  of  Clinton,  I  came  up  with  some  of  the  Ray- 
mond gentlemen,  and  I  remember  particularly  Captain  Eatclifi',  becaase 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  assist  me  in  attempting  to  preserve  the 
peace  in  Clinton,  and  to  prevent  the  riot  from  extending  to  that  place; 
and  he  said  he  had  not  anticipated  anything  of  the  sort,  and  expressed 
very  deep  regret,  and  I  think  he  felt  it  all  j  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Hugbe.^, 
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who  resides  near  Clinton,  a  very  peaceable,  well-disposed  gentleman, 
also  a  democrat,  who  expressed  great  surprise. 

Investigation  of  the  riot. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  sought,  after  that  affray,  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  followed  it — of  the  violence  that  followed  it. — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  were  anxious  in  our  inquiries,  as  far  as  they  could  be  extended 
safely,  to  get  just  what  did  follow  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  will  you  now  give  to  this  committee  the  names 
of  the  i)ersons  who  were  killed— I  do  not  mean  on  the  day  of  the  riot ; 
that  has  been  stated  several  times — but  I  mean  especially  those  who  were 
killed  subsequently  to  the  riot  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  give  you  the  names 
of  but  a  few  of  them,  because  they  were  not  personally  known  to  me, 
and  I  have  not  the  names  with  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  search  continue  diligently  to  obtain  the  names 
and  the  particulars! — A.  1  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  refugees  who 
were  in  town,  and  thought  possibly  that  that  would  be  my  best  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  ^  and  I  would  go  to  them  and 
inquire  if  they  knew  of  any  one  being  killed  in  a  particular  locality. 
They  might  answer  me,  So  and  so,  and  that  another  person  was 
wounded,  and  so  on.  Well,  I  took  a  number  of  the  names,  and  1  in- 
tended to  get  up  a  complete  list,  or  as  fully  complete  as  possible,  for 
publication  \  but  I  found  that  with  all  my  inquiries  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain anything  like  the  truth.  There  were  conflicting  opinions  among 
themselves ;  some  would  report  a  man  killed,  and  others  would  report 
him  as  only  wounded,  and  I  did  not  care  to  make  a  statement  unless  it 
could  be  thoroughly  authenticated ;  so  I  desisted  from  the  publication. 

MB.  HAFFA  AND  OLD  JOE  STEVENS  AND  HIS  SON  MURDERED. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make,  or  were  you  ever  able  to  make,  an  authentic 
statement  of  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were  killed  subsequeutly  to 
the  riot  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  remember  the  names  of  two  persons  particu- 
larly, in  the  lower  jiart  of  the  county,  Squire  Haffa  and  a  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Stevens — old  Joe  Stevens,  as  we  always  called  him, 
who  was  a  very  efficient  sort  of  a  republican  down  there,  and  used  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  riding  about  and  getting  up  meetings,  and  so  on.  He 
was  killed,  and  his  son  also. 

Q.  When  did  his  death  occur? — A.  It  occurred  on  the  Monday  after 
the  Clinton  riot,  which  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  heard  that 
some  parties  in  that  neighborhood  killed  him. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  SECRETARY  AT  BYRAM   ASSASSINATED. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  killed  on  the  highway  ! — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber his  name.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  republican  club  at  Byram, 
Miss.,  ten  miles  below  Jackson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  shot  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  didn't  know  who 
killed  him,  but  we  found  his  body  lying  on  the  highway  in  the  morning, 
shot  through  with  several  balls. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  riding  and  killing  and  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  following  tne  Clinton  aflfray  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  personally,  or  is  your  knowledge 
hearsay  ? — A.  My  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  refugees  who  came  to 
town — the  result  of  that  sort  of  doing — and  from  other  sources  of  in- 
forujation  that  may  not  be  regarded  as  reliable. 

y.  You  have  stated  in  your  testimony  that  there  were  prominent  re- 
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publicans  killed,  and  I  want  you  now  to  give  their  names. — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  used  that  word. 

Q.  I  took  it  from  you,  and  I  put  the  question  again :  can  yon  give  the 
names  of  the  prominent  republicans  who  were  killed  f  If  yoa  didn^t 
mean  to  pay  so,  you  may  just  correct  your  statement.  If  there  were 
prominent  republicans  killed  give  their  names — I  mean  alter  the 
Clinton  riot. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  prominent,  bat  if 
I  made  such  a  reference  I  referred  to  the  prominent  local  politicians  in 
the  county.  They  killed  this  secretary  of  the  Byram  club,  who  was  also 
a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school  down  there  and  quite  a  prominent  young 
man. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  killed  there, 
and  who  were  members  of  the  republican  party,  after  that  riot. — A.  If  1 
had  a  copy  of  our  paper  which  was  printed  a  few  days  after  the  killing 
I  could  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  a  number. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  It  can  be  got  here,  can  it  notf — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  on  file  in  the 
city,  that  I  know  of. 

ABOUT  THE  PROTECTION  PASSES. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Was  that  furnished  to  Mr.  Morton  at  all  with  the  other  matter  that 
you  gave  him  ? — ^^A.  It  was,  I  believe;  but  there  was  too  much  matter 
and  he  could  not  use  it  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  you  knew  anything  of  passes  given  by 
General  George,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  committee, 
to  citizens  of  that  State  :  what  was  your  reply  to  that  f — A.  I  stated 
that  I  did  not  know  that  General  George  had  given  any  such  passes, 
but  that  there  were  passes  of  that  kind  given  by  different  persons-— dem- 
ocrats— to  colored  men  to  guarantee  them  safety  to  their  homes. 

Q.  State  the  character,  and  by  whom  signed,  of  any  that  you  saw  !— 
A.  I  remember  the  general  character  to  be  about  like  this :  Pass  the 
bearer  (giving  the  name)  to  a  certain  plantation. 

Q.  Signed  by  whom,  and  addressed  to  whom  ? — A.  It  was  a  general 
pass  signed  probably  by  some  democratic  citizen. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  some  prominent  democratic  citizen  who  signed 
a  pass,  that  you  know  off — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  one; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  printed  one  in  the  Jackson  Times.  I  have  Dot 
charged  my  memory  with  those  names  at  all,  because  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  examined  on  them. 

Q.  Did  you  print  the  name  of  the  person  who  signed  it  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  pass  in  full  was  printed. 

Q.  To  whom  were  those  passes  addressed! — A.  To  do  particular 
person. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ever  see  f — A.  I  remember  seeing  probably 
half  a  dozen  in  the  hands  of  different  refugees,  and  I  understood  that  a 
great  many  of  them  had  taken  such  passes  before  returning  home. 

ABOUT  THE  WHITE-LINE  LEAGUE. 

Q.  On  page  16  of  Mr.  Morton's  speech  I  find  one  of  these  extract^ 
headed  *'An  oath -bound  White-Line  league;  from  the  Columbus  Index." 
Do  you  know  the  editor  of  that  paper  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  him  i)er- 
sonally.  I  remember  distinctly  of  clipping  that  extract  from  the  Colum- 
bus Index. 

Q.  [Reading:] 

A  color-liDO  clab  has  organized  in  Colnmbas,  of  which  we  are  prond  to  anDooDct 
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member.  It  is  secret  in  its  nature,  bnt  its  principles  are  such  that  even  the 
:ive  editor  of  the  Independent  could  coDscientionsly  subscribe  to  them.  The 
A  largo  number  of  members,  which 'is  rapidly  increasing. 

ou  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  secret  society  was  gotten  up  called 
yascutus/'  and  that  its  secrecy  was  a  secrecy  ot  absurdity ;  did 
)w  that  fact! — A.  I  never  knew  that  there  was  any  such  society 
dssippi;  but  if  I  were  to  interpret  that  particular  paragraph 
any  others  that  appeared  in  the  index  about  that  time,  I  should 
e  there  was  absolutely  a  White-Line  association  of  the  kind  he 

3S. 

iterpreting  it  by  his  own  statement  there! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  by 
any  positive  white-line  declarations. 

y  reason  for  asking  the  question  was  that,  as  an  editor,  I  thought 
y  you  would  know  the  editor. — A.  I  have  seen  the  editor,  but  I 
personally  acquainted  with  him. 

lis  was  cut  out  of  a  paper  and  read  in  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
:  the  existence  of  a  society  of  an  improper  character,  and  1  want 
ask  you  whether  yon  happen  to  know  that  that  society  was  really 
those,  of  what  1  should  call  an  absurd  association  called  by  the 
hich  I  gave :  as  the  editor  told  me  the  thing  was  a  farce,  I  thought 
J  that  you  might  have  known  that  it  was,  and  have  heard  of  it. 
o,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  There  were  secret 
ne  societies  in  the  State. 

the  Independent  referred  to  in  the  extract  a  democratic  or  in- 
snt  paper  f — A.  It  is  about '^'alf  and  'alf,"  as  the  Englishman 

t 
'ere  you  in  Mississippi  at  the  election  of  1875,  and  prior  to  1875! 
es,  sir. 
t  Jackson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  "FEARFULLY  QUIET''  ELECTION. 

^hat  was  the  character  of  the  election  on  that  day  ! — A.  It  was 

)uiet  day  in  Jackson — fearfully  quiet. 

'as  there  a  full  vote  polled! — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  a  full 

lied ;  it  was  comparatively  full,  however. 

id  you  see  personally  any  act  of  violence  that  day  by  any  one  ! — 

[1  not. 

id  you  personally  see  any  act  of  intimidation  ! — A.  There  wa« 

nidation  open  or  apparent,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  at- 

re. 

INTIMIDATION  PRIOR  TO  THE  ELECTION. 

id  you  personally  see  any  act  of  intimidation! — A.  I  did  not; 
[*e  was  a  great  deal  of  it  indirectly  apparent.  The  intimidation 
hat  existed  was  prior  to  the  election  altogether.  It  gathered 
:e  before  the  election  and  continued  to  have  its  effect  upon 
drs  until  after  that  time.  There  were  all  sorts  of  things  brought 
upon  the  voters,  such  as  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
to  live  upon  certain  plantations,  or  in  certain  communities,  if 
ould  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  and  there  were  threats  of  cut- 
their  supplies  both  upon  the  plantations  and  by  the  merchants, 
ler  threats  equally  alarming. 

re  these  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  received 
om  colored  men  who  came  to  me  with  their  complaints,  and  told 
»t  they  had  to  bear,  and  seeking  my  advice.    I  fully  believe 
\  be  true, 
bat  was  the  way  in  which  you  obtained  this  knowledge ! — A. 
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Yea,  air ;  that  is  one  way.  I  also  saw  a  great  many  declarations  of  that 
kind  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  publishing  resolutions  adopted  by 
democratic  clubs  that  they  would  not  employ  colored  men  who  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  and  that  they  should  not  have  any  eroploymeDt 
or  be  permitted  to  live  or  locatfe  in  their  several  counties.  The  IBLinds 
County  Gazette  cordially  indorsed  that  policy. 

Q.  What  policy  T — A.  The  idea  that  only  those  who  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  should  be  taken  care  of  and  given  employment 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  extract  from  the  Raymond  Gazette 
which  you  read  and  incorporated  in  your  testimony  had  been  presented 
before  and  read  it  to  the  committee! — A.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  read  that  from  Mr.  Morton's  speech! — A.  I  read  thatftom 
Mr.  Morton's  speech.    It  is  literally  correct,  as  I  know. 


W.  A.  MONTGOMERY— HINDS  COUNTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 1876. 
William  A.  Montgomery  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Edwards,  Hinds 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  farmer  just  now ;  a  lawytf 
by  profession. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  native  Mis- 
sissippian. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Edwards,  or  in  that  neighborhood  ?- 
A.  Since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  1875  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  that  year  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  side  ! — A.  The  democratic  side. 

A  VERY  EXCITING  CANVASS— AN  EDITORIAL  RECOMMENDATION. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  canvass — I  mean  its  character  as 
to  peace  and  good  order  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  we  had  a  very  exciting  canvass, 
and  in  the  county  we  had  one  riot. 

Q.  A  political  riot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  extract  from  a  democratic  newspaper  published  at  Raymond 
has  been  read  and  referred  to  more  than  once  during  the  investigation, 
in  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  democrats,  who  were  to  attend  the  republican  meetings,  and  when 
anything  was  said  there  that  they  disapproved  of,  that  they  were  to  in- 
terrupt the  speaker ;  and  I  think  the  further  suggestion  was  that  it 
should  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  disturbance,  and  for  breaking  np  the 
meeting.  That  was  about  the  recommendation  of  the  article. — A.  No 
such  advice  as  that  was  ever  acted  upon  by  the  clubs  in  Hinds  Goanty. 
That  was  a  recommendation  of  the  editor  of  that  paper,  but  do  sadi 
thing  was  ever  done. 

Q.  Was  any  such  a  course  of  proceedings  approved  of  by  the  demo- 
crats of  that  county,  or  that  State,  as  far  as  you  know  ! — ^A.  ]Not  as  lar 
as  I  know. 

THE  CLINTON  MEETINO. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Clinton  meeting  ! — A.  I  was  at  the  Clinton  meet- 
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nd  op  fo  the  time  tbat  the  fighting  commenced  everything  seemed 
quietly  and  orderly. 

State  the  circumstances  of  your  going  to  tbat  meeting. — A.  I  was 
wards  on  the  morning  of  that  meeting,  and  Mr.  Dabney,  who  was 
tig  for  the  legislature,  received  a  telegram  from  the  county  exec- 
committee  to  go  to  Clinton  and  meet  Governor  Ames,  Fisher,  and 
other  speakers  in  debate.  Mr.  Dabney  bad  an  appointment  at 
t  and  sent  for  me  to  take  bis  place.  IJpon  this  request  of  Mr. 
ey  I  took  the  train  for  Clinton.  This  was  the  &:st  time  tbat  the 
licans  had  agreed  to  divide  time  with  us,  but  on  this  occasion 
lid  divide  time. 

nnd  tbat  Captain  Fisher  was  to  speak  on  th^  side  of  the  republi- 
and  Mr.  Amos  B.  Johnston  on  the  democratic  side.  I  knew  tbat 
was  no  use  of  my  being  there,  as  1  would  not  get  a  chance  to 
,  and  I  soon  retired  from  the  meeting,  because  there  were  only  a 
bite  people  there — from  twenty  to  twenty-five — and  I  went  to  Mr. 
m%  the  man  who  was  killed  that  day,  and  took  dinner, 
bad  a  cold  lunch  tbat  day  for  dinner,  because  his  cook  was  at 
arbecue,  and  he  bad  sent  a  quantity  of  provisions  down  there 
If. 

THE  WHIEE  OF  PISTOL-SHOTS. 

aediately  after  dinner,  it  then  being  about  time  for  the  train  to 
along  which  I  intended  to  take  back  to  Edwards,  I  started  for 
^pot,  and  when  I  bad  got  about  ten  steps  I  heard  a  pistol  fired, 
efore  I  could  count  five  I  suppose  I  heard  a  dozen,  w-b-rl  w-b-r! 
!  I  had  counted  800  negroes  on  horseback,  and  knowing  tbat 
3f  them  bad  arms  I  became  considerably  excited.  The  sheriff  of 
>unty  was  standing  right  by  me. 

TALK  WITH  THE  BLACK  SHERIFF. 

What  was  bis  namof — A.  W.  H.  Harney. 
A  republican  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

White  or  black  manf — A.  A  black  man.  I  thought  I  would  com- 
)  with  bim  by  taking  bis  pistol  away  from  him ;  but  I  bad  come 
the  train  with  him  tbat  morning  and  I  bad  been  talking  to  him. 
always  formed  a  good  opinion  of  bim,  and  be  had  the  good  will  of 
iigbborbood.  1  told  bim  tbat  be  ought  to  exert  all  his  infiuence 
K)d  and  try  to  quiet  the  excitement  tbat  was  among  the  negroes 
'.  time,  and  that  he  ought  to  stop  them  from  arming  themselves 
oing  to  these  places  of  meeting  armed.  Well,  be  said  he  was  un- 
1  of  the  arming.  I  said,  *'  Well,  now,  Mr.  Harney,  I  will  venture  to 
lat  there  are  twenty-five  blacks  in  this  train  and  I  am  the  only 
man,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  tbat  there  are  twenty-four  pistols 
)  crowd ;  and  upon  examination  we  found  over  two-thirds  of  the 
I  had  pistols.    I  showed  him  tbat  I  bad  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and 

him  tbat  I  represented,  I  thought,  the  feeling  of  the  white  people 
t  country — tbat  they  desired  no  difQculty  with  the  black  race;  and 
on  to  state  to  him  why. 

Id  him  tbat  even  if  we  had  an  ill-feeling  for  the  negro — which  no 
erner  raised  with  them  could  ever  have-— our  interest  at  that  time 
30  great  to  allow  our  excitement  from  politics  to  get  the  advantage 

tbat  every  dollar  we  bad  in  the  world  was  invested  right  in  the 
I,  and  that  we  had  advanced  rations  to  them — meat  and  bread  and 
thing  tbat  the  negroes  bad  lived  upon  up  to  that  season  of  the 
and  that  we  wanted  to  have  the  election  pass  off  quietly. 
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WHETHER  WHITES    OR  BLACKS    SHOULD    PREPONDERATE    THE  ONLY 

ISSUE  AT  THE  LAST  ELECTION. 

I  suppose  yon  know  in  that  country  at  the  last  election  the  only  issue 
in  the  election  was  whether  the  whites  or  the  blacks  should  predomiDate; 
there  was  no  other  politics  that  I  could  see  in  it.  Men  that  had  been 
republicans  all  their  lives  just  laid  aside  republicanism  and  said  Uiat 
they  had  to  go  into  the  ranks  then. 

Well,  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  I  thought  of  commencing  by  taking 
away  the  sherifiPs  pistol  right  there,  thinking  that  he  might  turn  on  me; 
but  he  and  I  had  had  this  talk,  and  I  did  not  do  it. 

WITNESS  BREAKS  H^TO  A  STORE,  GETS  A  GUN,  AND  STAJtTS  FOB  THE 

SCENE  OF  THE  FIGHTING. 

I  immediately  made  for  the  town,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  which  I  was  going.  I  got  there  and  broke 
open  a  store — there  were  no  people  in  town  at  all  on  the  streets,  and 
the  men  seemed  to  have  gone  to  dinner.  I  tried  to  get  into  some  of  tbe 
stores,  and  finally  broke  open  one  store,  and  got  an  old  shotgun,  aud 
loaded  it  with  the  biggest  shot  I  could  find,  which  were  duck-shot  lying 
on  the  counter ;  and  I  picked  up  a  box  of  ^^  G.  D."  caps,  and  started  on 
the  run.    The  tiring  was  still  going  on. 

I  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  aud  the  first  man  I  met  was  Mr.  Bice  com- 
ing in  on  a  horse,  shot  badly  in  the  hand.  I  asked  him  what  was  tbe 
matter;  he  says,  *'  Well,  every  white  man  on  the  field  is  killed,  exoeptiDg 
myself,  I  suppose."  But  I  still  heard  firing,  and  I  thought  there  inigbt 
be  some  lett  there  yet,  and  I  jumped  on  his  horse  with  this  gun  I  bad 
got,  and  started  about  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  make  tracks,  for  tbe 
scene  of  action. 

I  met  dozens  of  negroes  and  whites  both  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  trying  to  escape.  I  met  a  good  many  negroes  passing  by 
without  arms,  and  on  going  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  depot  I 
met  seventy-five  in  a  squad  on  horseback. 

SEES  A  WHITE  MAN  KNOCKED  DOWN  AND  HE  FIBES  INTO  THE  CROWD. 

Q.  A  squad  of  whom  ? — A.  A  squad  of  blacks  on  horseback.  It  was 
at  an  angle  where  a  Mr.  Wells,  from  Eaymond,  was  trying  to  make  his 
way  in  a  buggy,  and  the  cry  was  going  up  and  down  the  Une— 
*'  Kill  him  P  "Catch  him  P  "  Hit  him  I''  and  all  sorts  of  things  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  From  whom  did  these  cries  come  ! — A.  From  the  blacks. 

Q.  Were  they  directed  toward  Mr.  Wells! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  in 
his  buggy  ;  I  had  just  seen  him  knocked  down,  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
negro  with  a  revolver  at  the  railroad-crossing,  but  he  recovered  himself 
and  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  at  some  negroes  who  grabbed  his  horse's 
bridle.  He  fired  in  that  direction,  and  they  turned  him  loose.  They  got 
several  licks  at  him,  and  several  shots  were  fired,  and  he  made  his  escape 
without  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  which  I  did  not  know,  however,  notil 
afterward ;  he  seemed  to  be  watching  his  horse  more  than  the  firing;. 
They  were  shooting  at  him  all  along  the  line.  He  would  have  been 
caught  just  at  this  corner  and  probably  killed  if  I  had  not  happened  to 
have  got  there  just  at  that  time  aud  fired  both  barrels  of  these  bird- 
sbot  into  this  column,  and  scattering  as  they  did  and  hitting  six  or 
seven,  they  yelling  tremendously — they  broke  and  fled.  I  ran  back 
myself  then  and  seized  another  gun.  I  saw  another  man  who  had  been 
to  town  and  was  coming  out  with  a  shot-gun,  and  I  threw  the  empty 
gun  to  him  and  snatched  his  gun  and  started.  I  found  many  of  these 
negroes  did  not  seem  to  be  fighting  at  all ;  but  I  knew  that  most  of  them 
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d  pistols  on,  but  they  were  empty  by  this  time.    I  passed  them 
d  \rent  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  I  found  nothing  going 
;  but  I  heard  snots  before  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  there  I 
ind  some  two  or  three  dead  bodies. 

ABOUT  THE  WHITE  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not  know  any  of 
em. 

Q.  Black  men  or  white  men  f — A.  They  were  black  men  that  I  saw 
ere— just  lying  there,  and  we  afterward  found  the  body  of  Mr.  Sivley 
d  Mr.  Tompson  and  Mr.  Chilton.  Mr.  Chilton  was  shot  right  near 
$  house — the  very  man  i  had  taken  dinner  with,  and  there  was  not  a  more 
iet,  inoffensive  man  in  our  county.  It  was  Charles  Chilton,  the 
other  of  John  Chilton,  who  had  before  that  been  an  active  republican, 
d  a  leading  republican  of  the  native  Mississippians  of  our  county  ; 
d  at  that  riot  he  threw  up  the  sponge  ;  he  said  he  had  given  $100  in 
3ney  in  beef,  and  the  heart's  best  blood  of  his  brother  that  day,  and 
I  was  done. 

Q.  By  whom  was  his  brother  killed  f — A.  By  the  negroes. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  original  scene  of  the  riot! — A.  Eight  at  his  own 
ite  he  was  shot ;  that  was  100  yards,  I  suppose. 
Q.  Was  he  in  the  affray  f — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  such  a  stampede 
id  rush  that  the  negro  men  were  riding  and  running  over  their  women 
id  children ;  and  there  was  such  confusion  and  hallooing  that  he  ran 
it  to  his  gate.  He  carried  his  gun  with  him,  though,  which  was  very 
itural ;  and  he  handed  his  gun  to  a  negro  boy  standing  by  him,  anil 
id,  *'  Take  this."  Now  that  is  the  way  the  thing  was  told  me.  He  was 
ending  there  helping  the  women  and  the  children  into  his  yard  to  get 
em  out  of  the  way  of  the  stampede  and  of  the  horses,  and  as  he  turned 
3  back  some  of  the  men  in  the  road  ffred  and  shot  him. 
After  finding  that  there  was  no  armed  body  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
veral  men  from  the  town  began  to  assemble — but  before  that  time  the 
groes  had  gone  off' in  companies,  and  they  seemed  to  be  assembling,  and 
thought  we  had  better  make  for  the  depot  and  get  possession  of  that, 
id  send  for  assistance  to  some  other  point  to  help  us — for  I  thought  it 
IS  very  likely  that  there  were  not  white  men  enough  there  to  hold  the 
wn  against  the  negroes  should  they  be  disposed  to  attack  it — which 
3  did. 

NUMBER   OF  WHITES  AT  CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  do  you  suppose  were  present  at  the  Clin- 
D  meeting;  at  the  original  meeting! — A.  At  the  barbecue  i 
Q.  At  the  barbecue. — A.  I   think  not  over  twenty-five  or  thirty; 
irty  at  the  outside. 

NUMBER  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE  AT  CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  ? — A.  I  counted  800  men  in  line,  cavalry. 
Q.  Besides  that,  how  many  ? — A.  Besides  that  there  were,  I  reckon, 

0  or  500  on  foot,  besides  women  and  children.  1  don't  know,  but  I 
ekon  there  was  a  crowd  of  two  or  three  thousand  altogether. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  be  one  of  the  speakers,  but  did  not  speak  ? — A. 

?s,  sir ;  I  did  not  speak. 

Q.  You  were  entirely  unarmed  T — A.  Entirely  so. 

EIGHT  OR  TEN  WHITE  MEN  ARMED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  white  men  who  were  there  were  armed  I 
A.  1  found  out  afterward  that  there  were  about  8  or  10  white  men 

1  the  ground  that  had  arms. 

Q.  And  the  others  I — A.  The  others  were  unarmed. 
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HOW  THE  COLLISION  AROSE. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  that  collision  arose ;  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  premeditation  abont  it! — A.  None  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  coald 
get  knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  don't  know  anything  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  bat  Mr.  Neal,  who  was  shot  in  the  riot,  attempted  to  tell  me 
as  near  as  he  could ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
me  to  tell  it  to  this  committee ;  but  I  can  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  Were  these  facts  learned  at  the  time  of  your  arrival  there  from 
white  people  who  had  taken  part  in  it  f — A.  Mr.  Neal  was  right  there, 
and  said  himself  that  he  was  shot  the  first  shot  that  was  fired  that  day. 
He  told  me  that  they  shot  him. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  first  shot! — A.  I  don't  know;  he  did  not  know 
where  it  came  from.  He  says  that  he,  with  three  or  four  boys  from 
Baymond,  went  out  to  take  lunch  just  across  a  little  stream  from  where 
they  were,  and  in  their  lunch  one  of  the  boys  from  Baymond  went  and 
got  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  carried  it  out;  and  one  of  the  negro  police- 
men came  up  and  told  him  he  must  not  drink  it  there  on  the  ground, 
and  he  snatched  the  bottle  of  whisky  from  him.  He  says  that  as  soon 
as  the  negro  snatched  it  away  from  him  he  knocked  him  down  j  that  his 
first  impulse  was  to  strike  him  ;  and  he  just  hollered  '^  police''  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  whole  assembly  was  there, 
police  and  everybody  else,  coming  with  pistols  and  sticks  and  anything 
they  could  get  hold  of. 

ABOUT  ABMED  OOLOBED  MEN. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  colored  men  there,  as  to  their 
being  armed  on  that  day;  these  men,  for  instance,  whom  you  saw, 
these  eight  hundred  men  on  horseback. — A.  Well,  1  could  not  tell  joq 
how  many  of  them  were  armed,  as  their  weapons  were  conceal^,  joq 
know,  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  on  the  train,  of  whom  yoa  spoke,  that 
were  coming  up  with  you,  were  armed  f — A.  There  were  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  and  there  were  over  two-thirds  of  them  that  had  pistols, 
and  I  am  satisfied  from  what  the  captain  of  that  negro  company  told 
me  himself  that  more  than  half  of  his  men  were  armed  that  day. 

Q.  What  negro  company  was  that! — A.  Well,  they  were  under  the 
command  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  A.  L.  Scott. 

Q.  Black  or  white  f — A.  Black;  he  commanded  a  negro  company  that 
day  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  from  Edwards  Depot 
And  when  he  got  to  Clinton  he  ordered  this  body  to  halt,  and  ordered 
the  armed  men  to  the  front.  He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  they  were 
going  to  be  attacked  in  going  to  Baymond,  and  he  halted  and  ordered 
all  the  armed  men  to  the  front. 

Q.  To  the  front  of  his  command? — A.  To  the  front  of  his  column. 
They  were  on  horseback,  and  coming  from  twenty  or  thirty  miles  bad 
in  the  country. 

Q.  Had  they  pistols  or  shot  guns  ? — A.  Pistols  only ;  no  other  weap- 
ons but  them. 

Q.  What  other  armed  black  men  do  you  know  of  being  there!— A. 
I  could  not  tell;  I  saw  dozens  of  them — hundreds. 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  MEN  AT  THE  MEETING. 

•  Q.  Are  you  clear  that  there  were  this  number  of  white  men  only  at 
that  meeting,  say  thirty  men  at  the  outside  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  posi- 
tive of  that  lact.    Well,  I  might  miss  it  two  or  three  men,  one  way  or 
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the  other,  but  not  over  that,  because  I  think  there  were  ten  men  there 
from  Haymond ;  about  eight  or  ten  came  up  from  Ea^  mond,  and  I  was 
from  Edwards  Depot.  Kaymond  is  only  eight  miles  from  there — a 
short  distance.  I  don't  mean  directly  from  the  town  of  Kaymond,  but 
from  Clinton  out  to  Kaymond.  There  were  eight  or  ten  from  that 
[K>rtion  of  the  country,  and  there  were,  I  suppose,  a  dozen  or  so  from 
Dlinton,  and  may  be  eight  or  ten  from  the  north  of  Clinton  in  another 
direction. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  fact,  if  these  pistol-shots  were  heard  by  you,  from  whom 
must  they  have  proceeded! — A.  They  were  bound  to  have  come  from 
the  negroes ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that  in  the  world. 

Q.  Were  there  enough  white  men  to  have  made  that  number  of  shots 
evhich  you  heard  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  if  all  of  them  had  pulled  the 
triggers  of  their  pistols  at  once;  and  if  they  had  all  shot  just  at  that 
noment,  it  could  not  have  been  done. 

WITNESS  TELEGRAPHS  FOE  WHITE   COMPANIES. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  you  have  been  referred  to  as  having  been  elected 
to  the  command  of  the  company  that  assembled  after  that  riot:  state 
the  facts  about  that. — A.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  the  depot,  seeing 
>at  for  a  mile  or  so  the  negroes  assembling,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  afoot — they  seemed  to  be  assembling  out  there,  and  we  thought 
the  next  move  they  would  make  would  be  to  attack  the  town — I  tele- 
^aphed  to  Edwards  Depot  and  Vicksburgh.  I  knew  that  the  passeu- 
^er-train  was  just  about  passing  Edwards  when  I  sent  the  dispatch, 
ind  I  thought  it  might  reach  there  in  time  for  them  to  send  us  a  com- 
pany of  men  from  there,  and  some  from  Bolton,  and  we  thought  that 
mth  these  men,  and  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  who  had  assem- 
bled at  Clinton,  we  might  be  able  to  hold  the  town. 

HE  IS  ELECTED  TO  COMMAND  THEM. 

I  sent  off  this  dispatch,  and  in  an  hour  Edwards  Depot  sent  up  fifteen 
>r  twenty  men,  and  Bolton's  ten  or  fifteen.  When  all  the  men  got  there 
together  they  elected  me  to  take  command,  and  I  got  up  and  made  them 
\  little  speech ;  and  1  suppose  there  are  some  here  in  Washington  can 
testify  as  to  what  that  speech  was. 

MADE  A  LITTLE  SPEECH. 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  speech  in  substance? — A.  Well,  as  to  their  action; 
that  it  was  to  be  quiet  and  cool,  and  to  take  no  revenge  for  the  blood 
>f  these  men  who  had  been  shot ;  and  to  let  their  efforts  only  be  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  defend  the  town.  I  then  mounted  twenty-five  men  out 
>f  the  fifty  or  sixty  men  that  I  had  command  of,  and  1  got  the  best 
^uns  we  could  get  under  the  circumstances,  which  were  shot-guns  and 
>ld  broken  muskets 

HOW  HIS  COMPANY  WAS  AKMED  AND  WHAT  THEY  DID. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  these  men  were  armed  ! — A.  Armed 
with  shotguns  and  all  sorts.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  anything  but 
Lheir  pocket-pistols,  and  some  of  them  had  shotguns,  and  some  of  them 
had  muskets. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  T — A.  I  took  twenty-five  men  and  made  a 
circuit  all  around  the  town  to  see  if  there  were  any  bodies  of  negroes 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  us.  I  made  a  circuit  of  two  miles 
in  every  direction  all  around  the  town,  and  we  went  in  a  lope  all  the 
way.  I  passed  a  great  many  negroes,  but  we  interfered  with  none  of 
them ;  I  was  only  hunting  men  that  were  after  fighting. 

35  MISS 
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Q.  Did  you  meet  any  armed  bodies  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  collision  between  you  and  any  one  in  the  circuit 
you  made  f — ^A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  Did  any  of  your  men  fire  their  arms  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  No  discharges!— A.  No,  sir. 

RESIGNS  HIS  COMMAND  AND  HABPEB  IS  ELECTED. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  returned  to  Clinton,  and  when  I  got  there  I  foond 
that  a  great  many  men  had  assembled  there  from  all  around.  I  found 
there  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coats,  who  was  a  negro,  and  had  a  pistol 
on,  and  it  had  been  discharged,  all  the  barrels  of  it,  and  he  would  have 
been  killed  but  for  me,  right  there,  but  1  ordered  himputinjaiL  It 
was  whispered  about  among  some  of  these  men  that  came  from  the 
country  and  from  Yicksburgh  that  this  man  was  in  jail,  and  some  of 
them  made  a  rush  for  him.  I  jumped  in  front  of  them  and  demanded 
of  them  to  stop,  and  while  I  was  parleying  with  them  I  got  the  man  out 
of  the  way. 

Seeing  that  there  were  so  many  men  together,  that  it  was  bound 
to  be  a  mob,  as  it  would  be  in  any  country  in  the  world  where  that 
number  of  infuriated  men  are  gathered  together — there  is  bound  to 
be  some  lawlessness  among  them — I  told  them  that  I  would  not  get 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  having  command  of  any  expedition  where  I 
could  not  have  the  full  control  of  the  men,  and  Colonel  Harper,  of 
Bolton  iDepot,  was  elected  to  take  my  place,  and  I  resigned  my  command. 

ALARM  AT  BOLTON. 

Q.  After  you  resigned  your  command,  what  did  you  do  T — A.  I  went 
to  Bolton  Depot  on  a  dispatch  that  we  had.  There  was  a  dispatch  to 
Clinton  calling  the  men  back  home ;  that  the  negroes  had  assembled, 
and  they  feared  that  they  were  going  to  attack  the  town  of  Bolton.  I 
got  on  the  train  with  the  Edwards  men  and  the  Bolton  men,  and  went 
back  to  Bolton,  and  guarded  that  town  that  night. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  VTHITE  MEN  AT  CLINTON. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  these  men  at  Bolton! — A.  Until  next 
morning,  Sunday  morning.  We  then  got  on  some  horses  and  came  np 
to  Clinton,  that  is,  ten  of  them,  and  the  balance  went  home  to  Edwards 
Depot.  All  the  Bolton  men  except  ten  went  home,  and  ten  Bolton  men 
and  myself  went  on  horseback  through  the  country  to  Clinton,  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance  or  even  firing  a  gun  or  a  pistol.  That 
was  Sunday  morning.  When  we  got  there  to  Clinton  we  found  that 
there  had  been,  I  suppose,  500  white  men  in  town  through  the  nighty 
and  that  they  had  gone  home. 

SOME  NEGROES  KILLED  AROUND  THERE  AND  THROUGH  THE  COUNTET 

ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Q,  Did  you  have  any  further  diflSculty,  or  know  of  any  further  kill- 
ings, after  that,  growing  out  of  that  riot?  If  so,  state  them.— A.  On 
Sunday  morning  I  learned,  although  I  did  not  see  one  of  these  ])arties 
that  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  I  learned  that  there  were  some 
negroes  killed  around  there  in  that  neighborhood  and  through  the 
country  on  Sunday  morning.  ^  o w,  1  do  not  myself  personally  know  any- 
thing about  this,  because  I  was  not  there,  and  I  did  not  see  them; 
but  I  think  it  very  probable,  as  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  as  many 
men  as  there  were  there,  some  of  them  being  infuriated,  and  that  if  any 
demonstration  was  made  by  the  negroes  as  though  they  wanted  to  fight) 
they  would  be  apt  to  get  into  trouble.    The  negroes  were  very  scarcei 
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and  nearly  all  of  them  ran  away  to  Jackson,  and  got  away  from  the 
neighborhood. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  returned  f — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  5 1  was  at 
Edwards. 

DISOBDEB  AFTER  THE  BIOT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  of  disorder  or  bloodshed  which 
took  place  after  the  riot  on  Saturday  f — A.  I  went  to  Jackson,  and  there 
I  met  a  great  many  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  in  the  riot,  and  I 
talked  with  them,  and  on  Monday  morning  I  returned  to  Edwards 
Depot,  and  there  I  heard  that  men  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
had  been  scouting  through  the  country  everywhere  and  catching  up 
every  man  that  had  been  in  Clinton.  That  is  just  hearsay :  whether  it 
was  80  or  not,  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  But  I  got  on  my 
horse  and  started  out  to  see  them,  to  get  them  to  disband ;  and  when  I 
got  where  it  was  said  they  were,  I  found  no  trace  of  them  ;  they  were 
all  gone  home. 

ABOUT  MB.  HAFFA. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Haffa's  death  was  reported. 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  about  that. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  of  my  own  knowledge.    I  knew  Mr.  Haffa. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  He  was  a  man  that  was  from  Chicago,  brought 
there  by  Dr.  Bobinnett,  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  his  farm,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.    I  got  twenty  at  the  same  time  myself. 

Q.  Twenty  what? — A.  Twenty  laborers  from  Chicago  at  the  same 
time,  white  men ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  last  one  of  them  ran  off  and  stole 
all  my  mules,  and  I  lost  every  cent  that  I  made.  This  man  Haffa  was 
one  of  them  that  Dr.  Robinnett  got.  He  worked  about  three  days  with 
Dr.  Eobinnett,  and  then  went  to  William  Bush's  and  hired  himself  to 
a  negro  man  who  was  renting  from  William  Bush.  After  living  there 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  Mr.  Bush  and 
some  others  went  over  there  and  took  him  out  and  gave  him  a  flogging, 
and  Bush  was  up  before  the  United  States  court,  but  the  suit  was  dis- 
missed. This  flogging  placed  Haffa  in  a  position  to  get  office  from  the 
negroes,  and  at  the  next  election  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He 
was  then  a  magistrate,  and  had  been  for  several  years  teaching  school 
there.  I  know  nothing  about  him  except  what  the  neighbors  there 
said.  He  was  a  very  bad  man,  I  judge,  from  everything  that  was  said 
about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  among  the  blacks  was  ? — A.  I 
received  a  dispatch  inquiring  for  some  one  who  could  testify  in  regard 
to  the  Haffa  case  from  here,  and  the  first  man  that  I  inquired  about  was 
a  negro  man  living  on  my  place,  who  brought  the  dispatch  from  the  tele- 
graph-ofiice  to  me — I  live  five  or  six  miles  out  in  the  country.  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  killing  of  Mr.  Haffa ;  and  he  says, 
"  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  but  he  ought  to  have  been  killed  long  before  he  was." 
I  said,  "  Why  f  I  thought  he  was  a  good  friend  of  yours."  He  says, 
<^ Ko,  sir;  he  done  too  much  stealing  in  this  country,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  killed  long  ago." 

If  this  will  be  allowed  as  testimony,  I  will  say  what  this  negro  told  me 
about  Haffa.  He  says,  "  Well,  sir,  when  he  was  elected  magistrate  he 
sent  for  all  of  us  to  come  up  and  get  our  mules  that  the  Government 
was  going  to  give  to  us,  and  he  said  that  it  took  $5  apiece  to  get  the 
mules  and  pay  the  freight  on  the  mules."  And  he  said  that  they  gavo 
him  $5,  about  200  of  them,  but  that  he  did  not  give  $5,  as  he  did  not  have 
it ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  to  get  the  mules  they  came  there,  and 
Mr.  Haffa  said  that  they  had  so  many  mules  for  the  blacks  down  there, 
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and  they  had  such  a  great  long  train  of  them,  that  in  passing  underneath 
a  tannel  the  whole  thing  caved  in  and  killed  every  male,  and  they  lost 
their  $5. 

I  said,  "You  are  surely  mistaken;  you  are  joking  about  that"  He 
says,  "  Joking  I  I  am  not  joking ;  I  can  get  you  a  dozen  men  in  five  min- 
utes that  gave  him  $5."  Well,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  his  repatation 
was  very  bad  among  the  negroes,  although  he  had  been  elected  to  office 
by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  I^A. 
Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  at  the  time! — A.  YeSj  sir,  I  heard  of  it;  and 
why  it  should  be  done  for  political  purposes — I  have  no  idea  that  there 
were  any  political  purposes  or  object  in  the  killing  of  Mr.  Haffa,  because 
he  had  many  fallings-out  with  his  neighbors ;  he  was  a  terrible  man  to 
fi^  out  with  his  neighbors,  and  they  had  all  sorts  of  difficulties  with 
him. 

I  have  no  idea  that  there  was  any  politics  in  the  killing  of  Haffa  in  the 
world.  It  wa6  not  on  account  of  any  political  differences  of  opinion  that 
Haffa  was  killed. 

Q.  Had  you  any  application  from  Mrs.  Hafifa  for  assistance  f — A.  I 
had ;  and  paid  her  $50  at  Edwards  Depot.  She  came  there  and  applied 
to  me  for  assistance. 

NEGROES  ORGANIZED  AND  MADE  MANY  DEMONSTRATIONS    AND 

THREATS  AFTER  CLINTON. 

After  this  difi&culty  was  over  in  Clinton  the  negroes  organized  in 
companies  throughout  Hinds  County,  and  made  many  demonstrations 
and  threats  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  and  kill  all  the  people; 
sent  in  word  that  they  were  going  to  commence  from  the  cradle  and  go 
up.  Wei],  sir,  living  in  such  a  country  as  I  do,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  a  man's  fears,  if  he  has  got  any.  I  live  on  a  public  road,  myself 
and  one  other  white  man,  and  there  are  seventy-six  negro  men  on  the 
road  and  only  us  two  white  men ;  and  it  is  very  reasonable  that  if  they 
wanted  to  hurt  us  they  could  do  so. 

THE    VTHITES    ORGANIZE    TO    RROTECT     THE3ISELVES    AGAINST    THE 

ENCROACHMENTS  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

We  organized  ourselves  into  companies  for  protection  then  against 
these  negroes,  into  military  companies.  1  was  captain;  was  elected 
to  take  command  of  five  or  six  of  them,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  It  was  simply  and  purely  for  protection ;  not  for  any 
political  purpose  in  the  world,  but  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  blacks. 

HELP  TO  MRS.  HAFFA. 

Q.  Why  was  this  application  made  to  you  by  Mrs.  Haffa ! — A.  As 
being  in  command  of  this  military  company,  I  suppose  she  was  sent  to 
me  by  some  one.  She  was  inquiring  about  where  she  could  get  assist- 
ance, and  she  was  sent  to  me.  She  told  me  that  Haffa's  father  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  and  that  when  she  could  get 
homo  she  would  be  cared  for,  and  she  wanted  to  get  her  family  out  of 
the  country;  and  I  handed  her  $50.  Where  she  went  I  don't  know, 
and  I  have  never  seen  her  from  that  time  to  this,  and  I  never  saw  her 
before. 

Q.  Was  that  a  gratuity  of  your  own  to  her,  or  did  you  owe  that  money 
to  her  husband  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  owed  the  money  to  anybody. 
After  I  handed  her  the  money  some  of  the  men  there  in  the  neighbor- 
hood went  around  and  got  up  a  subscription. 
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Q.  What  was  that  money  given  to  her  for! — A.  Well,  as  an  object  of 
charity ;  she  was  there  without  any  home  and  with  her  children. 

Q.  Had  she  any  claim  on  you  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  her  husband  f — A.  None  in  the  world ;  she  had  no  claim  on  any 
man  that  gave  her  a  dollar;  but  we  were  bound  to  feel  sorry  for  her 
and  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  I  don't  think  any  man  regretted 
more  than  I  did  the  fact  of  her  husband  being  killed  at  that  time;  and 
my  sympathy  was  as  great  as  it  could  possibly  be  for  one  in  whom  I  was 
no  more  interested  than  I  was  in  her. 

ABOUT  SCOTT'S  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain  whom  you  stated  had  300  men 
in  his  company  at  the  Clinton  barbecue  ? — A.  A.  L.  Scott. 

Q.  A  colored  manf — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  What  company  was  it,  and  where  was  it  organized  ! — A.  At  Ed- 
wards Depot ;  they  had  two  or  three  companies  at  Edwards  Depot. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  these  companies  were  military  companies  ! — A. 
Just  like  ours  were  organized. 

Q.  Armed  ! — A.  Well,  with  the  best  arms  they  could  get  hold  of. 

Q.  Did  they  drill  and  parade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  done  that  long  be- 
fore the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  drilling  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  parading  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  WHITES  WERE  SCAEBD  TO  DEATH,  ALMOST. 

Q.  Were  they  in  militaryform,  marching? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  marched 
to  Clinton  in  military  order  and  drilled  some  on  that  field.  They  beat 
their  drums  all  night  the  day  before  ;  and  they  blew  whistles  and  scared 
everybody  nearly  to  death  In  the  country  along  before  the  Clinton  riot; 
and  in  fact  from  that  time  on  to  the  election  there  was  one  scene  of  confu- 
sion. I  would  just  like  the  members  of  the  committee  to  picture  to  them- 
selves a  man  in  that  country.  The  whites  were  scared  to  death,  almost, 
of  the  negroes  coming  in  and  assassinating  them.  I  have  many  times 
run  my  family  off  from  home ;  we  have  just  packed  up  bag  and  baggage 
and  left,  not  knowing  where  we  were  going  or  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

BETTER  FEELING  NOW. 

I  think  though,  now,  that  there  is  a  better  state  of  feeliug  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  in  Mississippi  than  we  have  ever  had  since  the  war. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA. 

Q.  Was  there  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  white  people  in  Mis- 
sissippi, growing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  negro  militia  by  Gov- 
ernor Ames  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  grave  apprehension.  This  militia  was 
organized  sometime  after  the  Clinton  riot.  These  companies  that  were 
at  Clinton,  that  ran  off  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Clinton  riot,  were  taken  to  Jackson  and  were  organized 
into  military  companies  by  Governor  Ames,  and  guns  placed  in  their 
hands  and  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Thoy  said  they  were  afraid  to  go 
back ;  but  those  who  were  afraid  to  go  back  had  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  riot,  and  in  staying  away  they  induced  others ^o  stay,  because 
they  knew  that  if  they  should  go  in  that  capacity  the  governor  would 
be  pretty  apt  to  put  them  in  military  companies,  and  they  would  go  back 
home  with  their  guns,  drawing  the  pay  of  $16  a  month,  which  was  just 
as  good  as  they  could  do  at  work  at  home ;  and  of  course  quite  a  number 
of  the  most  ruffianly  fellows  were  organized  into  this  militia,  and  they 
came  down  to  our  place. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  fact,  in  your  county  were  the  white  companies  that  you 
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speak  of,  such  as  you  commanded,  organized  subsequent  to  the  negro 
organizations  you  have  spoken  of! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  thought  of 
organizing  until  we  found  the  negroes  organized  and  drilling  at  night, 
for  some  purpose  which  we  could  not  tell,  as  no  white  men  could  get  in 
among  them.  They  were  drilling  and  were  organized  all  over  the 
county  before  any  movement  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

MBS.   HAFFA'S  DEPARTURE. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  Haffa's  killing? — A.  I  think  it  was  abcnt 
the  4th  of  September.  He  was  killed  right  on  the  heels  of  that  Clin- 
ton riot. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  before  it  or  after  it  I— A.  Hight  after  it. 

Q.  How  many  days! — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  the  next  night. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  Mrs.  Hafifa  go  away? — A  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  her  when  she  got  this  monej'  from  youf— A.  A 
few  days  after  her  husband  was  killed  ;  I  suppose  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  afterward  ;  she  came  in  there  with  her  trunks  and  baggage  and 
everything,  and  her  children,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  Mahone's,  and  she 
wrote  me  a  note  telling  me  what  she  wanted;  and  1  went  to  Mr.  Mahone's 
house  and  paid  her  $50 ;  I  think  it  was  $51  or  $52. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  INTIMIDATION  OR  INJURY  BY  WHITES. 

Q.  You  were  living  in  that  county  during  tbe  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  attempt  to  intimidate  or  iojare 
colored  men  by  the  whites  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage  at  the  election  ? — A.  !N"o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  Where  was  your  voting- place! — A.  Edwards. 

QUIET  ELECTION  AT  EDWARDS. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  on  election-day? — A.  Well, 
sir,  it  was  a  very  peaceable,  quiet  election,  although  in  the  morning  we 
thought  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  serious  one. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  NEGROES  IN  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Well,  after  the  organization  of  these  military  compa- 
nies by  the  negroes,  the  fear  of  the  white  people  had  been  aroused; 
they  came  to  the  polls  at  Edwards  about  800  in  line  of  battle;  tbey 
drilled  up  on  the*hill  sometime  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  they  came  to 
the  polls.  A  few  of  the  negroes  who  wanted  to  go  with  us  had  the 
bravery,  though,  to  go  right  through  them,  and  go  on  down  town  with 
the  white  people ;  but  most  of  them  who  wanted  to  vote  with  us  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences. 

A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  INTIMIDATION  ON  THE  PART  OF  NEGROES  TOWAKD 

OTHER  NEGROES. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what! — A.  Afraid  of  that  military  company — afraid  of 
the  negroes,  of  their  own  race.  In  fact,  I  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
some  of  them  several  times,  to  take  them  away  from  their  own  people. 

There  was  intimidation,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  on  the  part  of  tbe  ne- 
groes toward  other  negroes  who  wanted  to  vote  with  us ;  but  1  never 
saw  any  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  toward  any  negro  who 
wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  and  the  negroes  could  vote  just 
exactly  as  they  pleased  anywhere  in  Hinds  County,  so  far  as  my  kuowl- 
edge  goes;  and  I  speak  for  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  good  deal  of  the  colored  people  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HIS  HANDS  COULD  TRUST  HIM  IN  EVERYTHING  BUT  POLITICS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  something  of  their  views  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  would  say  this  to  the  committee;  that  all  of  the  hands  on  my  place,  if 
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they  were  Dot  afraid  of  their  race,  afraid  of  bodily  harm,  I  think  every 
one  on  my  place  would  vote  with  me;  no  matter  who  I  voted  for  nor 
what  I  voted  for,  for  they  would  trust  me  just  that  far.  They  would 
trust  me  for  everything  else  in  the  world  except  when  it  comes  to  politi- 
cal questions,  and  when  it  comes  to  that  they  are  just  bound  to  fall  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  race,  and  they  believe  that  there  is  something  to 
come  if  they  don't. 

AFRAID   OF   BODILY  HARM  FROM  THEIR   OWN  RACE. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  what  is  to  come  ! — A.  They  believe 
that  they  will  receive  bodily  harm  from  their  own  race,  which  they 
would  up  to  this  time.  They  have  just  found  in  the  last  election — I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know  occurred  at  the  election :  these  negroes,  800  strong, 
marched  up  to  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  voting  the  republican  ticket. 
We  knew  that  a  great  many  of  them  would  vote  with  us  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  without  its  being  known  by  the  other  negroes  ;  so 
we  had  a  lot  of  tickets  struck  off  which  were  exactly  like  the  republican 
ticket,  and  whenever  we  found  a  negro  that  we  thought  wanted  to  vote 
with  us  we  gave  him  one  of  these  tickets ;  and  we  found  that  when  we 
came  to  count  out  the  votes  a  large  number  of  them  had  put  that  ticket 
iu ;  out  of  the  800  that  was  in  that  line  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  was  one-half  of  them  voted  our  ticket,  although  they  would  have 
their  leaders  to  suppose  that  they  were  voting  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe,  do  you  wish  the  committee  to  understand,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men 
to  vote  independently  of  their  color-line  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  would  be 
allowed  to. 

Q.  Allowed  by  whom  f — A.  By  their  party  leaders.  I  know  that  to 
be  the  casej  at  least  it  is  if  they  tell  the  truth  at  all.  They  have  talked 
a  great  deal  to  me  about  it. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  THERE  NOW. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  country  there  now  in  regard  to  peace 
and  good  order? — A.  I  just  remarked  that  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
feeling  existing  between  the  whites  and  blacks  than  there  has  ever  ex- 
isted at  any  time  since  the  war :  the  negroes  are  working  better;  there 
is  more  confidence  between  them  and  the  whites,  and  the  crops  are  in 
better  condition ;  and  everything  is  better  than  we  have  ever  had  it 
at  any  time  since  the  war. 

ABOUT  MR.   AND  MRS.   HAFFA. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Haffa's  being  away  from  there  for  some 
time — gone  up  North  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  only  met  him  occasionally.  1  knew  him  when  he  first  came 
there,  and  had  been  before  him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  had 
seen  him  occasionally-  at  Edwards  Depot.  I  lived  at  Clinton  several 
years  myself  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  living  down  there. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  Clinton  when  he  was  killed  ! — A.  It 
was  about  12  or  15  miles,  and  6  miles  from  where  I  lived  at  that  time, 
and  from  where  I  am  living  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Haffa's  having  any  difficulty 
in  getting  away  from  there ;  whether  any  obstructions  were  put  in  her 
way,  or  anything  of  thfit  kind  f— A.  From  Hinds  County,  at  this  time  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  Jackson. — A  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  say  she  was  staying  at  some  house  there  at  Edwards  Depot  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Mahon's ;  she  staid  there  two  or  three  days 
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By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  Who  was  he  !— A.  A  white  man  living  there. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  She  was  unmolested,  was  she  !— A.  Yes,  sir. — A  white  mau  and 
a  democrat.  He  tried  once  to  be  a  republican,  but  the  negroes  would 
not  take  him,  for  even  the  negroes  did  not  have  enough  confideDce 
in  him  to  let  him  in. 

witness's  hands,  lands,  and  crops. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  negroes  do  you  employ  ? — A.  I  employ  from  20  to(jOa 
year. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  plantation ! — A.  I  have  from  1,500  to  2,(K)0 
acres.     , 

Q.  How  much  in  cultivation  this  year  !— A.  I  have  400  or  500  acres, 

Q.  Chiefly  in  cotton? — A.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  is  the  principal  crop;  I 
am  planting  a  great  deal  of  corn  this  year  also. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  this  property  f — A.  My  fether  owned 
it  before  I  can  remember,  and  I  have  the  same  negroes  that  belonged  to 
him  before  the  war.  They  staid  there  in  preference  to  going  anywhere 
else. 

"  THE  chevalier  BAYARD  OF  HINDS  COUNTY." 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  war  yourself! — A.  Yes, sir ;  I  was  a  captain  in 
the  confederate  army. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  through  the  war  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  in  at  first 
when  I  was  fit  teen  years  of  age,  and  I  got  to  be  a  captain  when  I  was 
eighteen,  and  I  staid  through  to  the  end. 

Q.  You  are  known  throughout  your  county  as  a  man  of  courage  and 
capacity  in  military  matters? — A.  I  think  I  have  a  greater  reputation 
for  that,  sir,  than  1  deserve. 

Q.  Are  you  distinguished  by  any  particular  title  or  name? — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  called  "  Fighting  Montgoma^y  "  sometimes  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir  5  I  have  been  called  the  '*  Chevalier  Bayard  of  Hinds  County,"  by 
men  just  talking,  you  know  -,  but  I  think  I  have  got  a  bigger  reputation 
that  way  than  1  deserve. 

Q.  The  public  judge  of  that,  you  know.  The  negroes  that  you  employ 
have  always  been  faithful  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  live  under  any  apprehension  of  their  injuring  you,  do 
you  ? — A.  Well,  for  myself  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  have  seen  my  neigh- 
bors running  off,  and  have  sent  my  family  away,  I  have  staid  right  in 
my  own  house  on  my  place,  but  1  must  say  that  1  had  apprehen- 
sions. If  left  alone  I  would  never  have  been  afraid  of  them,  but  I  knew 
that  there  was  something  brougbt  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  outside, 
and  they  might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  living  at  your  present  place  ?— A. 
Always — since  I  was  9  years  old. 

Q.  Some  of  those  negroes  were  on  the  place  before  the  war  and  re- 
main there  now  ? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

NEGROES  GENERALLY  HAVE  GONE  BACK  TO  THEIB  OLD  PLACES. 

Q.  How  with  the  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  ?  How  are  they  situ- 
ated with  reference  to  their  old  places  ? — A.  Well,  on  the  majority  of 
the  places  they  have  got  back  there.  A  great  many  of  them  went  off— were 
taken  to  different  States  after  the  war ;  but  whenever  their  former  own- 
ers would  allow  them  to  come  back,  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  they  are  right  back  there  on  the  same  places  again. 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  PREFER  TO  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH   THEIR  OLD 

HANDS. 

Q.  They  are  working  very  generally  for  the  men  who  owned  them 
while  slavery  existed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  owners  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  their  old  hands :  they  expect  too  much  from  them  ;  and  if  they 
get  strangers  they  can  do  a  great  deal  better  with  them,  and  make  more 
money  out  of  them  than  out  of  their  old  hands. 

WITNESS  AND  OTHER  WHITES  LIVED  IN  FEAR  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned  that  you  had  lived  in  fear  of  assassination  from 
the  negroes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  stated  that  exactly — that  I  lived  in 
fear  of  assassination ;  I  said  my  fears  were  aroused  sometimes.  Senator 
Bayard  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid,  and  I  said  that  sometimes  my 
fears  were  so  strongly  aroused  that  I  sent  my  family  oii',  but  I  staid 
there  myself. 

Q.  You  may  have  stated  that  the  people  were  living  in  fear  of  assassi- 
nation, your  neighbors  perhaps ;  was  that  what  you  meant? — A-  Y'es, 
sir. 

THERE  IS  AN  ANIMOSITY  BETWEEN  THE  RACES  IN  MISSISSIPPI  BE- 
FORE ELECTION,  BUT  IT  CALMS  OFF  JUST  AS  SOON  AS  THE  ELECTION 
IS  OVER. 

Q.  !Now,  please  tell  us  exactly  what  has  happened  that  created  that 
fear. — A.  Well,  sir,  it  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  w-ould  have  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  surrender  and  go  right 
on  up  to  this  time  in  the  history  of  Mississippi.  I  would  have  to  give 
a  i>olitical  history  of  Mississippi.  You  know  what  that  is,  and  the 
world  knows  what  it  is,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me,  as  a  witness 
here,  to  try  to  explain  that,  because  it  is  a  history  that  every  true  Mis- 
sissippian  regrets  is  the  case,  and  that  there  is  any  animosity  between 
races;  but  that,  when  elections  come  there  is  an  animosity,  cannot 
be  denied,  we  all  know  that ;  but  just  as  soon  as  the  election  is  over,  no 
matter  which  way  it  goes,  it  calms  off,  and  everything  is  quiet  and 
peaceful — except  at  the  Vicksburgh  city  election ;  there  is  one  instance 
where  it  did  not  calm  down. 

ALL  THE  WHITE  MEN  LEFT  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  You  said  the  last  election  was  pretty  much  upon  the  color-line  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  pretty  near  on  the  color-line.  I  suppose  so  because 
neaily  all  the  white  men  that  had  belonged  to  the  republican  party  re- 
fused to  vote  with  them.  Every  white  man,  I  think,  except  Captain 
Fisher  here  and  two  or  three  others  about  the  Pilot  Office,  in  Jackson, 
went  over  in  our  county. 

Q.  Pretty  much  all  of  the  white  republicans  have  left  the  party  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  liave  joined  with  the  democrats. 

BUT  ALL  THE  BLACK  MEN  DID  NOT  REMAIN  IN  IT— GOOD  GRACIOUS,  NO, 

SIR— NOT  BY  A  JUG-FULL. 

Q.  And  pretty  much  all  of  the  black  men  remained  with  the  repub- 
lican party  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  by  a  jug-full.  Good  gracious ! 
I  have  ridden  at  the  head  of  500  negroes  in  one  line,  hollerine:  and  cheer- 
ing, and  riding  with  the  democratic  procession. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  Just  before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Hinds  County! — A.  In  Hinds  County. 

ONE  REPUBLICAN  VOTE  OUT  OF  SIX  HUNDRED. 

Q.  These  men  were  not  deterred  by  their  associating  among  the  col- 
ored people  from  expressing  themselves  ? — A.  It  happened  that  their 
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clab  went  over.  It  was  only  in  one  place,  and  that  was  at  Utica,  in  Hinds 
County,  and  tbere  was  so  many  blacks  went  over  there  that  they  just 
carried  the  whole  thing.  There  was  but  one  republican  vote  cast  at  that 
precinct,  out  of  500  or  600.    ' 

Q.  It  was  a  very  large  conversion  over  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  are  there  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ctica?— 
A.  I  think  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  equally  divided.  It  has  been  a  pretty 
closely  contested  box,  anyhow. 

HOW    THE  DEMOGBATIG    COMPANIES   WERE    ARMED  AND    ORGANIZED. 

Q.  Did  either  of  these  companies  that  you  were  chosen  commander 
of  belong  in  Utica! — A.  One  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  these  companies  from  ! — A.  From  Clinton,  Bolton, 
Edwards,  Queen's  Hill,  and  Brownsville. 

Q.  Numbering  how  many  men  ! — A.  About  350  men. 

Q.  How  were  those  men  armed  ? — A.  We  sent  on  and  got  the  best 
guns  we  could  get. 

Q.  What  were  they,  in  fact ! — A.  Every  sort  of  gun  that  yon  ever 
heard  of. 

Q.  They  were  the  very  best  guns  that  modem  science  produces  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  had  one  myself  that  cost — I  don't  remember  the  cost  of  it- 
it  was  a  thirty-four  shooter ;  it  would  shoot  thirty-four  times,  just  as  faist 
as  you  could  fire. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  were  armed  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  was  tbe 
only  one  that  had  that  kind  of  a  gnu. 

Q.  W^hat  number  of  shooters  did  the  next  grade  consist  of! — A  I 
could  not  tell  what  gun  was  most  used,  but  I  expect  the  Henry  rifle, 
though. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  the  five  companies  ?-:— A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  did ;  some  of  them  I  never  saw ;  I  never  went  to  where  they 
were.    They  were  organized,  and  the  captains  of  them  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Then  what  was  your  official  relation  to  them ;  were  you  colonel  or 
general  ? — A.  They  called  me,  for  a  while^  major  of  the  battalion. 

Q.  Then  these  companies  had  officers  m  their  different  localities!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  to  be  officered  in  their  own  localities. 

Q.  Was  this  organization  which  you  represented  a  branch  of  some 
larger  organization  in  the  State  f — A.  1  never  knew  of  anything  larger, 
sir;  I  reported  to  no  one,  and  1  was  in  command  of  everything  that  I 
knew  anything  about.  I  have  assured  you,  and  I  want  you  to  uuder- 
stand,  and  the  committee  to  understand,  that  we  only  organized  for  oar 
l)roteciiou,  and  we  acted — expected  to  act,  always  on  the  defensive,  and 
to  forbear  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

THINKS,  PROBABLY,  THERE  WERE  SIMILAR  ARMED   ORaANIZATIONS  H 

THE  STATE. 

Q.  W^ere  there  other  military  organizations  in  the  State  correspondiog 
to  that  of  which  you  were  the  head  I — A.  I  think  probably  that  there 
were.    I  did  not  know  of  them,  however. 

Q.  How  many  such  do  you  think  there  were  in  the  State! — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  think,  judging  from  my  own  county,  that  the  whole  State  may 
have  been  pretty  much  in  the  same  fix. 

HALF  THE  WHITE  VOTERS  OF  HINDS  COUNTY  IN  MILITARY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  voters  do  you  think  were  organized  in  the 
manner  you  have  spoken  of  in  your  county! — A.  O,  well,  half  of  them, 
I  suppose,  would  take  an  interest  in  it — maybe  half  of  the  voters  of  the 
county. 
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Q.  Half  of  tbe  white  voters  in  Hinds  County  ! — A.  Half  of  the  white 
voters  in  Hinds  County. 

Q.  And  about  that  proportion,  do  you  think,  in  the  State  ? — A.  They 
would  not  all  attend  the  company  meetings. 

Q.  But  they  were  enrolled,  I  suppose— known  to  be  connected  with 
the  organization  ? — A.  There  was  no  regular  organization,  except  in  each 
locality,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  There  was  a  small  organization  in  each  locality  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 
I  was  just  judging  for  my  own  county.  I  don't  know  anything  outside  of 
that  of  my  own  knowledge,  except  in  Vicksburgh.  I  know  that  Vicks- 
burgh  sent  two  companies,  and  I  know  that  there  was  an  organization 
at  Vicksburgh  of  military  companies. 

BUT  HINDS  COUNTY  BETTER  ARMED  THAN  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

Q.  The  proportion  in  other  counties  of  the  State  was,  in  your  judgment, 
about  the  same  as  in  Hinds  County,  of  men  who  were  armed  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  described  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  reckon  Hinds  County  was  about 
the  best  armed  county  in  the  State,  on  account  of  that  riot  at  Clinton — 
Hinds  and  Warren.  I  know  lots  of  counties  where  they  did  not  make — 
I  heard  they  didn't  make — any  attempt  toward  electing  a  ticket  at  all. 

Q.  The  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
State. 

Q.  And  in  those  counties  you  understand  that  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  down  in  those  coui\ties,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  and  elect  any  ticket  that 
they  chose — if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  election  and  force 
every  negro  that  did  not  want  to  vote  the  republican  ticket— just  force 
him  to  the  polls,  I  don't  suppose  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  or- 
ganizing any  military  company  at  all ;  they  would  let  them  go  on. 

Q.  They  would  not  undertake  to  interfere  with  them? — A.  No,  sir. 
1  know  two  or  three  negroes  in  my  neighborhood  who  just  for  their 
wanting  to  vote  with  the  whites  have  been  cut  with  knives  and  beaten. 
I  don't  know  of  any  being  killed  right  straight  out,  but  they  were  pretty 
near  it. 

MISSISSIPPI     WITHOUT     REPRESENTATION    IN     STATE     OR     NATIONAL 

LEGISLATURE  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 

Mississippi  having  been  for  nine  years  without  representation  in 
the  Slate  or  national  legislation,  we  determined  that  we  would  use 
all  honorable  means  that  we  knew  of  to  get  in  the  men  of  our  country, 
and  men  that  we  thought  were  fit  to  occupy  these  positions. 

Q.  Which  nine  years  do  you  speak  of ! — A.  Since  the  war.  I  don't 
know  of  any  representation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  until  this  year : 
I  mean  ot  the  tax-paying,  intelligent  portion  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  during  that  nine  years  Mississippi  had 
any  representation  in  the  State  legislature  or  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  view  of  the  tax- 
paying,  intelligent  white  men. 

Q.  At  the  election  last  year  there  was  an  effort  to  change  that  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

WHITE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION   THE  RESULT  OP  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  make  that 
change  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  the 
military  organization  was  tbe  result  of  that.  I  say  this  military  organ- 
ization was  the  result  of  the  negroes — the  negroes  organized  their  mili- 
tary companies  because  they  saw  that  we  wanted  to  make  opposition 
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to  their  electing  their  ticket.  Then,  in  self-defense,  after  having  heard 
all  kinds  of  rumors  and  reports  about  marder,  burning,  and  so  forth, 
and  after  having  had  this  riot  at  Clinton,  we  organized  our  military 
companies  for  self  protection ;  but  we  did  not  bring  these  compaoies— 
never  called  these  companies  into  service  atalL  They  were  not  needed, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  in  carrying  Hinds  County. 

Q.  You  found  it  to  be^an  unnecessary  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  men  mounted;  did  they  provide  themselves  with 
horses? — A.  No,  sir;  a  man  joined  the  company,  you  know,  and  if  he 
had  a  horse,  it  was  all  right,  and  if  he  did  not  have  one — they  were  just 
enrolled  and  got  their  guns  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  night  of  the  riot  in  Clinton  the  men  that  patroled  in 
that  neighborhood,  were  they  your  men  or  members  of  your  compa- 
nies?— A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  company  then. 

Q.  The  companies  were  organized  afterward  ? — A.  The  companies 
were  organized  afterward. 

THE   CLINTON  MEETING. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  meeting  at  Clinton  on  the  4th  ot 
September? — A.  I  got  upon  the  freight-train  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  speaking  begin  ? — A.  It  was  nearly  1  o'clock, 
between  12  aqd  1,  before  the  speaking  commenced. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Chilton  ? — A.  About  2, 1 
suppose. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  place  where  the  speaking  was?— A. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards — right  close  by. 

Q.  Who  had  spoken  when  you  left  ? — A.  I  left  Mr.  Amos  E.  John- 
ston speaking. 

Q.  Was  everything  orderly  at  that  time  in  the  meeting  f — A.  Well, 
sir,  as  orderly,  1  reckon,  as  one  could  expect  among  a  crowd  of  that 
size. 

Q.  You  received  notice  from  the  democratic  committee  of  the  county 
to  go  over  and  speak,  did  you,  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Dabney  re- 
ceived notice,  and  he  requested  me  to  take  his  place. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  that  request  of  you  ? — A.  That  morning.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Utica ;  we  were  going  to  have  public  speaking  there 
that  day,  and  I  had  started  horseback  to  Utica.  I  met  him  at  Edwards 
Depot,  and  he  handed  me  this  dispatch,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go ;  that  he  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people  whose 
votes  he  expected  to  receive,  and  had  appointed  that  time  to  make  a 
speech  to  them,  and  he  would  go  on  and  get  me  to  go  to  Clinton. 

THE  COLORED  COLUMN. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  these  800  men  ? — A.  Almost  on  the  identical 
spot  that  I  fired  the  shot-gun  at  the  time  of  the  riot.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
buggy  with  a  friend  between  Eaymond  and  Clinton,  and  the  road  was 
blocked  up ;  the  head  of  the  column  came  right  to  this  fence,  where  I 
fired  to  protect  Mr.  Wells.  The  head  of  the  column  passed  thei-e,  and 
we  could  not  go  through  with  our  buggy,  and  I  had  to  stay  there  until 
they  passed,  and  I  counted  them. 

Q.  You  counted  them  as  they  passed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  along 
line,  and  the  sun  was  shining  very  hot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  among  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  side-arms. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  you  saw  ? — A.  I  have  no  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  number.    I  saw  a  good  many ;  some  of  them  had  their  coata 
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off  and  tbeir  pistols  buckled  on  tbe  oatside,  aud  I  suppose  I  saw  a 
couple  of  bundred. 

THE  WITNESS  FIRED   AND  SCATTERED  THE  CROWD. 

Q.  Wbat  led  yon  to  fire  tbe  gun  you  took  from  tbe  store  tbat  you 
broke  into  ? — A.  Wby,  I  saw  tbese  men  attempting  to  kill  tbis  man 
Wells. 

Q.  Wbat  did  tbey  do  ? — A.  I  suppose  tbere  was  forty  sbots  fired 
at  me. 

Q.  At  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  before  I  fired — about  tbe  same  time  I 
fired — tbey  were  cbarging  on  tbe  town,  and  turned  to  one  side  after  Cap- 
tain Wells  at  tbat  time.  I  did  not  see  wby  tbe  two  sbots  I  fired 
into  tbe  crowd  sbould  bave  scattered  tbem,  but  it  seemed  to  do  it. 

Q.  Wbere  did  tbis  affair  take  place  ! — A.  Rigbt  in  a  little  bottom 
below  tbe  railroad-depot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  wbere  tbe 
speaking  was. 

Q.  Toward  tbe  town  or  from  it? — A.  Toward  tbe  town. 

Q.  How  far  from  tbe  town  I — A.  About  balf-way. 

FORTY  SHOTS  FIRED  AT  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  tbere  tbat  were  approacbing  tbe  town  at 
tbe  time  you  fired  ? — A.  O,  good  gracious,  tbere  was  a  tbousand,  I 
reckon,  but  it  was  tbese  seventy-five  mounted  men  tbat  did  tbe  firing  ^ 
and  I  tbink  it  was  tbe  Edwards  Depot  company  tbat  did  tbe  most  of 
tbe  firing  tbat  day.  Tbey  went  tbere  prepared  to  figbt,  and  expected  * 
to  figbt. 

Q.  Do  you  say  tbat  tbese  people  fired  forty  sbots  at  you  ? — A.  I  sup- 
I>ose  full  forty. 

Q.  And  upon  your  discbarging  your  double-barreled  sbotgun  tbey 
tamed  and  fied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  left  two  or  tbree  pistols  lying  in 
tbe  road. 

THE  RETREAT  DESCRIBED. 

Q.  And  you  suppose  tbat  tbese  seventy-five  men  wbom  you  met  tbere, 
supported  by  a  tbousand  more,  were  cbarging  upon  tbe  town  ? — A.  No,  sirf 
I  supposed  tbat  tbe  seventy-five  were  cbarging ;  tbey  were  not  supported 
by  tbis  tbousand.  Tbe  tbousand  was  just  scattered;  tbere  was  great 
confusion,  some  resting,  some  running,  and  some  pursuing  wbite  men, 
and  some  running  to  get  out  of  tbe  way  tbemselves ;  and  tbese  seventy- 
five  men  were  just  mounted,  and  bad  tbeir  pistols  out,  and  did  not  seem 
to  bave  any  idea  wbat  to  do. 

KINE     HUNDRED     AND     TWENTY-FIVE    RUNNING    AND    SEVENTY-FIVR 

CHARGHNQ. 

Q.  Tben  tbe  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  otbers  were  trying  to  get 
away  and  escape  from  danger  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  suppose  so ;  undoubt- 
edly at  tbe  time. 

Q.  And  tbe  seventy-five  men,  you  say,  still  wanted  to  charge  upon  tbe 
town  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Is  tbat  still  your  impression  now  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
want  to  volunteer  an  impression  of  my  own. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  present  opinion  tbat  tbe  seventy-five  men  were  under 
the  same  influence  tbat  controlled  tbe  nine  bundred  and  twenty-five — 
trying  to  escape  from  tbe  danger  that  tbey  supposed  existed,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  object? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  going  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  tbeir  homes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  near  these  seven ty-five  mounted  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  ! — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  I — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  And  they  were  going  in  an  opposite  direction  from  their  homes?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  might  they  not  be  fleeing  from  danger,  expecting  they  were 
most  in  danger  at  home  ? — A.  Well,  what  were  they  running  for,  and 
shooting  all  the  white  men  there  t 

WHITES  AND  BLACKS  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  killed  in  that  fight  t — A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  that  day  ? — A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  Sunday  morning  and  Saturday 
night  ? — A.  I  don't  think  any  were  killed  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Well,  Sunday  morning  ? — A.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  there  were  none 
killed ;  I  never  saw  one  of  them. 

SOME  FIFTEEN  OB  TWENTY  KILLED  ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Q,  What  was  the  common  report ! — A.  That  a  great  many  had  been 
killed  ;  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  at  the  head  of  that  expedition  the  after- 
noon or  evening  of  the  riot  ? — A.  I  was  out  three  or  four  hours ;  I  was 
out  from  about  4  o'clock,  and  I  did-  not  get  in  until  half  an  hour  in  the 
nighty  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  past  6  o'clock  or  7 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  men  all  together! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  follow- 
ing right  on  behind  me,  and  we  went  in  a  lope  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  same  roads? — A.  No,  sir;  I  took  a  circle  around  the  town, 
and  cut  across  from  one  road  to  the  other.  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  an  attack  was  going  to  be  made  on  the  town,  but  I  fouod  1 
was  mistaken. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  ! — A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  Were  you  fired  upon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  men  discharge  their  arms  ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Any  person  killed  within  your  knowledge  that  afternoon  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  there  was  no  damage  done  on  the  route  that  we  took ;  no  persou 
killed  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  following  Sunday  ! — A.  I  was  on  the  road 
from  Bolton  Depot  until  about  12  o'clock,  and  I  was  in  Clintou  aiter 
that  until  the  train  came  up,  and  then  I  went  to  Jackson. 

Q.  Were  you  mounted  in  going  from  Bolton  to  Clinton  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  had  ten  or  twelve  men  with  me. 

Q.  And  they  were  mounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  direct  road  t — A.  We  took  the  direct  road,  right 
along  what  is  called  the  Champion  Hill  road. 

Q.  Were  there  other  men  in  arms  at  Bolton  when  you  left  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  all  the  men  had  gone  home ;  the  Edwards  men  and  my  own  men 
that  came  up  from  Bolton  to  Clinton  and  Edwards,  had  all  gooe  on 
home :  all  my  men  that  came  into  Bolton  that  night  had  gone  on  back. 

Q.  Were  there  any  scouting-parties  out  that  day — white  men  f— A.  I 
have  heard  that  there  were ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  ! — A.  No,  sir.  When  I  and  my  party  got 
to  Bolton,  we  found  that  there  was  nothing  going  on,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  of  our  remaining,  and  we  got  horses  at  Bolton,  and  came  back 
to  Clinton,  just  to  look  at  the  condtion  of  the  country,  and  we  found 
everything  quiet,  and  the  negroes  at  home  and  peaceable. 

NEGROES  NOT  DISTURBING  ANYBODY  ON  SUNDAY— WHY  THEY  WEBB 

KILLED. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  the  negroes  disturbing  anybody  on  Sunday  f— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 
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Q.  How  do  yoa  account  for  the  circ^MlCaoce  that  so  many  negroes 
were  killed  that  night  and  the  day  ai'tir  the  riot  wa^  over  t 

Mr.  Bayard.  He  says  that  theietrere  none  killed  that  night  that  he 
knows  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  themxt  day,  the  next  morning? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  thm  five  hundred  or  six  hnndred  men  coming 
together,  and  having  fjreA  before  them  the  bodies  of  three  or  four  white 
men  that  had  been  iBtitilated  and  mangled,  their  fingers  cut  off,  and 
rings  taken  from  tlMin,  and  their  bowels  cut  open — that  having  these 
things  in  their  vffttd,  I  think  there  were  men  there  that  could  not  resist 
the  temptatiotf  4>f  going  out  and  avenging  them. 

Q.  Did  yoft  see  any  of  these  white  men  that  were  killed,  Mr.  Chilton 
or  any  otlwrs? — A.  Yes,  sir^  Mr.  Chilton  was  only  shot  the  one  shot. 
I  did  noi  0ee  where. 

Q.  Was  he  mutilated  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  there  was  only  one 
of  tkiM),  Mr.  Martin  Sivley.    I  saw  him. 

ABOUT  MUTILATING  THE  DEAD. 

Q.  How  was  he  mutilated  ! — A.  Well,  his  entrails — now,  I  will  tell 
you  the  fact  of  the  business ;  I  don't  know  how  mnch  was  done,  but  I 
know  that  his  head  was  mashed  in,  and  that  he  had  four  or  five  shots ; 
he  was  so  bloody  about  his  face  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  clothes 
I  would  not  have  known  him.  His  bowels  were  cut  open  and  were 
running  out  when  we  got  to  where  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  after  he  was  dead,  or  whether 
at  the  time  he  was  killed  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  don't 
think  he  was  killed  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  thing  was  over,  and  he 
was  not  killed  on  the  ground  ^  he  was  running,  trying  to  get  away.  And 
vre  found  a  Mr.  Tompson,  from  Raymond,  that  evening,  a  mile  from  the 
ground.    He  was  on  the  road  toward  Bolton  Depot. 

Q.  Which  way  is  that  from  Raymond  ! — A.  It  is  in  the  direction  go- 
ing toward  Eaymond.  He  lived  in  Eaymond,  and  it  was  on  the  road 
to  Eaymond.  He  was  shot  through  the  head.  He  had  one  shot  in  his 
leg.  I  suppose  that  after  he  had  left  the  ground  he  was  overtaken  out 
on  this  road  and  shot  by  the  negroes  on  their  way  home.  He  was  left 
lying  in  the  road,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  that  rode  over  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Frank  Tompson? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  him; 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  him  ^  I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him. 

THE  EIGHT  OR  TEN  MEN  FROM  RAYMOND. 

Q.  You  stated  there  were  eight  or  ten  men  from  Eaymond  that  day 
at  Clinton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  ? — A.  I  knew  some  of  them  ;  I  knew  Sivley 
and  Tompson,  and  this  man  Wells,  to  whose  assistance  I  came  when  the 
negroes  were  trying  to  kill  him ;  I  knew  Major  Harper,  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  Major  Harper  t — A.  O,  he  is  an  old  man.  He 
never  had  any  pistol. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  resided  at  Eaymond  f — A.  All  his  life,  I  reckon ; 
ever  since  I  was  a  baby. 

Q.  Is  he  a  well-known  person  in  that  community! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  good  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  democratic  party! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  has  not 
been  until  last  year,  when  the  democratic  party  nominated  him  on  the 
legislative  ticket  and  elected  him. 

Q.  What  was  he  before  that! — A.  Well,  he  has  been  a  regular  demo- 
crat-hater; he  has  been  an  oldJine  whig. 
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Q.  Was  not  a  republican  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  donH  tbibk  he  was; 
he  was  not  a.  Mississippi  repablican. 

Q.  Is  he  a  native  of  the  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  he  a  man  of  good  standing  in  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  large  influence  ? — A.  Large  influence. 

Q.  Tompson  was  also  a  native  of  Eaymond,  or  of  that  vicinity,  was 
be  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  his  father  was  a  Methodist  minister  there. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  promise. 

Q.  Probably  brought  up  to  respect  Mr.  Harper,  was  he  not?— A.  He 
had  just  moved  to  Raymond  and  did  not  know  much  about  Mr.  Harper. 

MR.  HAFFA  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  where  Haffa  was  killed! — A.  Hived 
Ave  or  six  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  him  ? — A.  INo,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  neighbors! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Moseley  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  The  agent  of  the  sewing  machine  company! — A.  I  do  know  a 
Moseley,  but  he  was  not  a  neighbor  of  Haffa's.  I  know  a  Moseley  who  is 
agent  of  a  sewing-machine;  but  he  was  first  in  one  place  and  then  ia 
another.  I  don't  know  that  he  had  a  permanent  residence  anywhere. 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  one  of  his  neighbors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Whitehead  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Ked  Davis 
was  another  one  of  them.  The  two  Whiteheads  and  Davis,  I  believe, 
were  the  nearest  neighbors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bush  ! — A.  Bush  was  not  a  very  near  neighbor 
to  Hafia  when  he  was  killed.  He  had  moved  from  where  ho  was  when 
Bush  and  him  had  the  difficulty. 

Q.  That  difficulty  had  all  been  settled! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  all  been 
settled. 

don't  know  why  DOLPH  STEPHENS  AND  HIS  SON  WERE  KILLED. 

Q.  Were  there  two  or  three  negroes  killed  in  Haffa's  neighborhood 
the  same  day  ! — A.  I  understood  that  there  were  two,  by  the  name  of 
Stevens.    I  understood  that  Dolph  Stevens  and  his  son  were  killed. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  killing  of  these  negroes! — A.  I  doD't 
know;  I  never  could  understand  it;  I  don't  know  how  it  was.  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  Mr.  Hafi'a's  friends  killed  them.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  they  were  killed — well,  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.    I  won't  volunteer  an  opinion. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  ABOUT  IT. 

Q.  There  is  some  public  opinion,  is  there  not,  in  your  neighborhood  in 
regard  to  the  killing  of  the  negroes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  us  that. — A.  There  was  a  company  of  men  came 
from  down  in  the  lower  part  of  Hinds  County,  from  that  part  of  the 
county  adjoining  Copiah  County,  and  it  was  said  by  the  negroes  that 
these  men  killed  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  men  were  that  came  np  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Copiah  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  didn't  know  anything  of  them  atalL 

Q.  Were  they  understood  to  be  white  men  ! — A.  Some  of  them,  and 
some  negroes. 

Q.  How  large  a  force  was  it ! — A.  I  did  not  see  them  at  all.  1  went 
out  to  see  them  at  Edwards  depot  as  soon  as  I  heard  they  were  riding 
through  the  country,  but  when  I  got  there  they  were  gone;  they  had 
disbanded. 

Q.  What  hour  do  you  think  they  first  appeared  in  your  county  ?— A. 
They  passed  througb  CUuloii  (\u\te  early  in  the  morning.     A  rumor  had 
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gone  down  there  where  they  came  from  that  the  negroes  were  killing 
the  white  people.  ^ 

Q.  Then  they  came  up  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Edwards  Depot  every  prep- 
aration was  made,  for  three  or  four  nights,  for  an  attack  trom  the  negroes; 
they  had  sent  everywhere  to  get  help  to  defend  the  town. 

AN  IMPARTIAL  WORLD  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BLAMED  THE  WHITES  IF  THEY 
HAD  PITCHED  IN  AND  KILLED  THE  NEGRO  MILITIA  COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  was  done  by  the  negroes  ! — A.  They  just  got  thfeir  guns  and 
marched  up  within  a  very  close  distance  of  the  depot  and  kept  out  their 
pickets  during  the  night,  and  beat  their  drums  down  in  the  hollows ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  men  that  had  great  influence  there  over  the  white 
men,  and  whose  wise  counsel  prevailed,  they  would  have  pitched  in  and 
killed  all  of  them,  and  an  impartial  world  could  not  have  blamed  them 
much:  but  still,  just  at  that  time,  knowing  that  any  act  on  our  part 
would  seem  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  negroes,  and  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  northern  people  with  suspicion — we  have  tried  to  act 
always  with  an  eye  to  their  good  will,  ever  since  the  war,  sir ;  that  has 
been  my  motto  and  my  plan. 

Q.  From  your  military  experience,  let  me  ask  you  whether,  if  you 
had  been  in  command  of  the  negroes  when  they  assembled  near  Ray- 
mond, and  had  intended  assailing  the  town,  should  you  have  beaten 
drums  and  given  warning  beforehand? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  that 
would  depend  on  how  many  men  I  had.  If  I  thought  I  had  men  enough 
to  go  right  in,  I  would  beat  them  pretty  lively;  but  if  I  wanted  to  make 
a  stealthy  attack  on  the  town,  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  negroes  were  merely  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  organization  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  amusement 
about  those  times. 

IT  HADE  THE  WITNESS  FEEL  BAD  TO  SEE  TEN  OF  HIS  HANDS  IN  THE 

MILITIA. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  negroes  that  work  on  your  place  in  that  crowd  t 
— A.  They  told  me  not.  I  was  not  at  home,  was  at  Edwards'  Depot,  and 
the  men  out  on  my  place  told  me  they  were  not  in  that.  I  noticed  this, 
though ;  that  as  toon  as  the  State  militia  was  organized,  then  they  were 
bound  to  show  themselves.  There  were  about  ten  men  belonging  to  it 
from  my  place,  and  those  that  I  least  expected  would  be  against  me,  and 
they  were  right  there  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders ;  and  it  made 
me  feel  bad,  too. 

Q.  You  were  deceived  by  them  about  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MAY  POSSIBLY  HAVE  BEEN  DECEIVED  AS  TO  THEIR  POLITICAL  OPINIONS, 

Q.  l^ow,  is  it  not  possible  that  you  have  been  deceived  as  to  their  po- 
litical opinions? — A.  That  may  be  possible. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  committee  that  if  they  were  left  to  themselves 
they  would  all  vote  with  you  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  all  of  them ;  I  said  a 
good  many  of  them  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just  possi1)le  that  you  may  be  mistaken  in  that  opinion  ? — 
A.  The  disaffection  of  ten  out  of  forty  or  fifty — that  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory ;  if  we  could  get  one-half  of  them,  anyhow,  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent political  opinion  from  the  other  half,  and  could  get  one-half  of  the 
^bite  people,  we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  ;  any  way,  I  know  we  would 
liave  better  feeling  in  our  country:  and  that  is  all  we  are  e^ideavoring  to 
"vork  for  in  the  future ;  not  to  have  any  party  organized  on  a  race-issue. 

:r^GROES  DID    NOT    FEAR    DISCHARGE  IF    THEY  VOTED    REPUBLICAN 

TICKET— "NO,  SIR-BE:'^  *«  I  WISH  THEY  DID.^ 

Q.  Did  not  the  negroea  in  your  neighborhood  and  xxpou  "joxa  '^\wi^ 

J6  MISS 
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believe  that  if  tbej'  were  active  in  opposing  you  in  politics  they  would 
be  discharged  from  the  work  upon  the  placet — A.  No,  sir-ee;  I  wish 
they  did  feel  so. 

Q.  Have  you  not  given  out  in  the  country,  in  various  ways,  that 
negroes  would  be  discharged  who  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket!— 
A.  Some  of  them  tried  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  we  found  that 
it  had  rather  the  opposite  effect,  and  made  more  of  them  go  the  other  way 
than  ever. 

Q.  Did  you  not  do  that  last  year  t — A.  Some  few  did — very  few;  but 
the  negroes  knev^  that  they  were  not  going  to  stick  to  it ;  the  negroes 
knew  that. 

WITNESS  THREATENED  NOT  TO  MAKE  ANOTHER  CONTRACT  WITH  HIS 
HANDS  IF  THEY  DID  NOT  VOTE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Q.  Did  you  not  do  that  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  said  I  was 
not  going  to  make  another  contract  with  them. 

Q.  Does  not  that  explain  the  representations  made  to  yon  by  the 
negroes  on  your  plantation  that  they  were  willing  to  vote  with  you— 
fearing  that  you  would  turn  them  away  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  as  much 
right  to  turn  them  away  as  any  employer  of  labor  has ;  but  I  did  not  do 
it  in  a  threatening  manner.  I  want  it  fully  understood,  and  I  should 
like  when  my  testimony  goes  to  the  world  that  this  point  be  clear:  I 
said  to  them, ''  You  have  worked  hard  since  the  war  and  you  have  saved 
nothing.  You  have  made  only  enough  to  pay  your  merchant  for  your 
food  and  clothing — that  takes  nearly  everything  that  you  make  dariog 
the  year,  and  I  don't  even  get  my  land-rent  half  the  time*  My  agents 
buy  everything  that  you  receive  during  the  year;  it  is  furnished  by  me; 
I  am  responsible  for  it.  Now,  hereafter  I  want  it  understood,  and  t 
want  you  to  know  it,  there  will  not  be  the  same  inducement  with  me  to 
furnish  you  these  rations  and  keep  you  on  the  place ;  to  keep  you  alive 
for  another  twelve  months,  when  I  know  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to 
rob  me  of  the  little  property  I  have  by  electing  the  class  of  men  that 
you  do  to  the  legislature,  and  by  placing  upon  us  such  exorbitant 
taxes  f  and  other  things  that  I  would  bring  to  bear — several  other 
arguments  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated,  as  it  would  t^ke  too  looga 
time ;  but  it  was  as  to  the  accommodation  I  would  extend  to  them  io 
the  future.  The  negroes  knew  that  a  majority  of  the  white  people 
would  not  live  up  to  it,  though  ;  they  knew  that,  and  they  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it,  and  it  had  the  effect  to  make  more  of  them  vote  the 
other  way  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  COLORED  BARBER  TURNED  OUT  OF  CHURCH. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  negroes  ever  attempted  to  influence  your  vote, 
or  suggested  to  you  in  language  direct,  or  circuitous  and  involved,  that 
if  you  did  not  vote  the  republican  ticket  they  should  leave  your  place!— 
A.  No,  sir,  not  directly  to  me ;  but  1  know  men  that  they  have  done  it  to, 
lotsof  them.  J  know  a  barber  there — toshow  youthe  way  they  do  things— 
that  they  turned  out  of  their  church.  His  patronage  came  from  the  white 
people,  the  democrats,  and  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  had 
ever  since  the  war.  They  turned  him  out  of  the  church,  and  would  Dot 
have  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  go  iuside 
of  the  church.  I  know  several  other  instances  of  that  kind,  and  I  might 
enumerate  lots  of  them  if  I  just  taxed  my  memory  to  think  of  them. 

•  NEGRO  ATTACKS  ON  WHITE  MEN. 

Q.  Have  the  negroes  ever  attacked  the  white  people,  that  you  know 
of? — A.  They  attacked  them  at  Clinton,  I  understand. 
Q.  Well,  we  liave  beaid  ?ibout  that^   any  other  case!— A.  They 
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marched  thirty  miles  to  Yicksbargb^  and  made  an  attack  apon  the 
town — a  very  weak  one,  though. 

Q.  Any  other  case  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  bat  I  know  of  a  case  just  above  Vicks- 
burgh  that  would  have  been  the  scene  of  a  fight,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
myself.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  not  done  what  I  did,  they  would  have 
made  an  attack  upon  the  whites  there. 

Q.  What  place  was  that?— A.  In  Warren  County;  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  tell  yon  about  that,  and  I  don't  care  to  undertake  it; 
but  1  know  they  were  ready  to  attack  us,  and  I  surrendered  myself  to 
one  of  their  scouts,  and  bad  him  carry  me  right  into  their  camp. 

Q.  On  the  road  where  you  live  there  were  only  you  and  one  other 
white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  public  road. 

Q.  And  seventy  negroes  ? — A.  Seventy  negroes  to  work  this  piece  of 
road. 

Q.  Have  these  seventy  negroes  molested  either  you  or  your  associate 
white  man  in  any  unlawful  manner? — A.  No,  sir;  not  openly. 

WHITE  MEN  THBEATENED. 

Q.  Have  they  threatened  you  with  any  harm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  There  were  threats  around  those  times  when 
the  excitement  would  come  up,  that  the  negioes  were  going  to  com- 
mence killing,  and  kill  out  all  the  white  people. 

"  WE  NEVEE  COULD  GET  AT  THE  MAN.'' 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Well,  the  truth  of  it  is,  we  never  could  get 
at  the  man ;  it  would  be  denied  every  time. 

Q.  How  did  yon  hear  it  ? — A.  The  cooks  and  washerwomen  and  others 
around  the  house  would  come  in  and  tell  it  to  the  children  and  ladies ; 
that  was  the  way  it  would  always  reach  our  ears. 

Q.  Have  these  seventy  men  ever  interfered  with  or  disturbed  your 
family?— A.  No;  except  they  organized  their  companies  and  drilled 
there  at  night,  and  beat  their  drums  around. 

don't  know  WHETHER  NEGRO  COMPANIES  WERE  NOT  MERELY  POLITI- 
CAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  Now, %ere  not  these  companies  merely  political  organizations; 
merely  a  way  of  electioneering  among  themselves? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know ;  we  have  no  means  of  finding  out,  sir,  in  the  world ;  we  are  just 
as  much  kept  out  of  these  meetings — they  have  guards  and  pickets  to 
keep  a  man  out  just  as  much  as  any  military  command  you  ever  saw. 
I  know  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  any  man  to  find  what  was  going  on.  We 
don't  know;  that. is  the  difficulty.  If  it  was  all  in  the  day-time — if  they 
would  get  together  and  have  their  meetings  in  the  daytime,  or  if  any 
white  man  were  allowed  to  go  in  there  and  hear  what  they  were  saying 
and  doing,  we  would  be  satisfied.  If  we  thought  they  were  merely 
political  organizations,  of  course,  we  could  not  object  to  that. 

POLITICAL  MEETINGS  AFTER  CLINTON. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  their  political  meetings  where  there  was  a 
joint  debate,  after  the  Clinton  meeting! — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  hold  any  meetings  of  their  own  in  Hinds 
County  where  there  were  public  speeches  after  that? — A.  1  don't  know 
of  any.  There  was  some  public  speaking  at  Edwards  Depot.  The 
democrats  had  a  barbecue  there,  and  invited  republican  speakers  there, 
and  I  heard  two  or  three  republicans  at  Edwards  Depot  speakiog. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  William  Graham,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  a  republican,  a  negro,  and  there  were  two  others  spoke 
at  the  time. 
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Q.  How  many  democratic  meetings  did  you  attend  in  the  county !— A. 
That  at  Edwards'  Depot  and  one  at  Utica.  These  were  the  only  two 
that  I  ever  attended. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  at  these  meetings  ? — A.  It  is  cnstomary 
in  that  country  for  a  man  to  carry  his  pistol,  and  it  was  so  particolarly 
after  the  Clinton  riot,  and  every  one  went  with  his  pistol  ,•  I  saw  no  man 
with  a  gun. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  were  no  republican  meetings  in  the  county 
after  the  Clinton  riot  f— A.  Well,  sir,  1  would  not  say  that,  for  I  don't 
know  it  to  be  a  fact.  They  had  a  meeting  at  Edwards  Depot,  and  I 
think  there  were  other  meetings  where  there  were  three  or  four  hundred 
present,  but  there  was  no  big  barbecues. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  speaking  except  at  this  meeting  where  tbe 
democrats  met  and  invited  the  republicans f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain 
Fisher  made  a  speech  at  Edwards  Depot  the  day  before  the  election. 
I  was  present  myself,  and  40  or  60  white  men  were  present;  a  good 
many  more  than  there  were  at  Clinton. 

WHY    HAFFA  WAS    KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  it  understood  in  your  neighborhood  where  you  reside  that  Haifa 
was  at  the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  heard  anything 
about  it,  whether  he  was  there;  but  I  don't  think  he  was,  though. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  his  being  killed ! — A.  It  was  said  that 
Hafifa  sent  this  squad  of  negroes— so  reported,  I  suppose,  by  these  men 
that  justified  the  act  of  Hafi'a  being  killed  by  white  men  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. If  you  will  notice  upon  examination  of  the  testimony  taken 
upon  the  inquiry  into  the  Clinton  riot,  addressed  to  General  George, 
one  Pleasants  Thomas,  I  believe,  says  that  Haffa  was  the  man  who  sent 
the  squad  of  negroes  to  Clinton  and  told  them  to  go  armed,  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  fight.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  that  is  what 
I  saw  in  the  public  print. 

Q.  The  supposition  is  that  he  was  killed  for  giving  that  advice  ?— A. 
I  know  nothing  about  it  except  just  what  I  saw  in  the  publicf)rint  abont 
Hafifa's  killing. 

HAFFA'S  MUEDEE  EEGEKTTED  VEEY  MUCH,  AND  IT  WAS  A  GODSEND. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  opinion  in  the  country  in  regard  to  it  ?— A. 
Well,  I  don't  think — I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  There  is  a  public  opinion,  of  course.  The  affair  was  veiy 
much  regretted  by  those  who  lived  in  my  neighborhood,  and  those  wbo 
were  interested  in  the  political  results  of  Haff'a's  death ;  they  regrett^ 
it  very  much,  but  the  neighbors  around  Haffa,  I  never  heard  any  of  them 
regret  his  being  taken  out  of  their  midst;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of 
them  thought  it  was  a  godsend  to  their  neighborhood.  There  is  a  public 
opinion  that  regrets  his  death  very  much,  and  the  killing  of  him  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Was  his  killing  investigated  judicially  in  any  way  that  you  know 
of! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  reported  to  the  grand  jury  and  there  were  a 
good  many  witnesses  summoned  up  there,  but  the  grand  jury  did  not 
do  anything  with  the  case,  though ;  they  could  not  find  out  enough  to 
bring  in  a  true  bill  against  any  particular  .parties. 

B^  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Among  what  class  of  people  was  Haffa's  death  approved  f— A.  He 
lived  among  a  class  of  men  that  were  not  a  very  intelligent  class  any- 
way, not  the  very  best  of  people,  and  it  was  approved  by  that  class. 
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Q.  How  in  regard  to  the  colored  people  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
eartily  approved  by  all  that  I  have  heard  express  themselves. 

HOW  WITNESS  WENT  INTO  A  NEGRO  CAMP  NEAR  VIOKSBURGH. 

Q.  You  spoke  JQst  now,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Boatwell,  of  your 
arrendering  yourself  to  some  scouts  and  being  taken  to  their  camp ; 
ist  state  that  occurrence. — A.  It  will  take  me  a  great  while  to  state  it. 
Tell,  sir,  duriug  the  summer  of  1874  the  negroes  organized  themselves 
ito  military  companies  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Vicksburgh  on  the 
ay  of  the  election.  I  understood  from  the  negroes  themselves,  at  the 
ime  that  I  was  in  their  camp,  that  they  were  ordered  by  their  leaders 
1  Vicksburgh  to  go  there  armed  and  equipped  on  the  day  of  election, 
)r  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  election  by  storm. 

Q.  The  city  election  at  Vicksburgh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  city  election 
t  Vicksburgh.  These  negroes,  eleven  miles  in  the  country,  organized 
lemselves,  and  from  their  continual  drilling  at  night  with  their  guns — 
e  could  see  their  guns  in  their  hands  at  night  while  they  were  drilling, 
irectly  across  the  Big  Black — I  live  on  one  side  of  the  Big  Black  ana 
le  Batcbelders  live  on  the  other,  and  it  is  a  dense  swamp  there,  almost 
npassable ;  but  one  of  them  came  through  and  asked  us — they  had 
rganized  themselves  into  a  company  and  Batchelder  was  in  command 
f  fifteen  white  men  in  that  neighborhood.  This  was  a  secret  organiza- 
on,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  the  negroes  to  know  that  they  had  this 
rganization.  He  came  over  to  my  side  of  the  river  and  asked  me  to  try 
)  get  up  a  company  of  men ;  that  I  would  simply  try  to  get  the 
eighbors  to  have  some  signal  by  which  they  could  come  to  their  assist- 
Dce  if  the  negroes  should  attempt  t.o  make  an  attack. 

The  excitement  was  very  high,  and  these  Warren  County  people  came 
rer  into  our  county  and  asked  that  they  might  send  some  men  in 
lere  the  night  before  the  election,  and  let  them  hide  themselves  in  the 
^amp,  so  that  if  the  negroes  started  to  make  an  attack  on  them  or  to 
o  to  Vicksburgh,  they  might  have  some  force  there  to  prevent  them, 
3  they,  the  men  who  were  then  there,  were  only  fifteen  among  hve 
undred  or  perhaps  one  thousand. 

They  were  naturally  suspicious  of  the  negroes,  as  they  were  in  there 
Btting  arms  every  day.  It  was  said  that  the  negroes  were  going  to 
)mmence  killing  on  that  morning  and  kill  everything  from  the  cradle 
p ;  that  w<is  the  common  word^among  the  negroes  to  send  to  the  whites 
henever  they  would  get  up  a  little  excitement.  I  suppose  it  is  done 
y  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  meaning  of  it. 

At  any  rate  one  Captain  Cobb  came  there  into  this  swamp  with 
)me  thirty  or  forty  men  on  the  day  before  the  election  at  Vicksburgh. 
he  negroes  seemed  to  be  very  much  incensed  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
lat  white  men  should  come  there,  and  they  sent  out  negroes  to  make 
iquiries,  and  they  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant, 
ad  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  danger.  At  the  same  time  these 
Bgroes  were  organized  into  companies.  I  told  them  that*  if  they  would 
md  a  man  with  me  I  would  go  to  Baldwin's  Ferry  and  see  Captain 
obb,  and  see  what  he  was  going  to  do.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  ap- 
rove  of  his  being  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

So  they  chose  their  delegate  and  sent  him  along  with  me  to  see  Cobb; 
ad  he  told  me  plainly  that  he  came  there  to  protect  all  peaceable,  quiet 
egroes ;  that  there  were  those  who  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  whites,  and 
e  knew  it,  and  that  he  came  there  to  protect  that  class  from  being  forced 
ito  the  ranks  of  this  military  organization;  ai)d  to  defend  the  whites 
gainst  the  encroachments  of  these  military  companies.  TVi^k  Xk^^x^ 
3emed  to  be  weU  satisHed  and  wen  t  back  home.    1  staid  al  Xiotxi^  ^XXi'aX 
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night.  I  felt  apprehensiou,  though  I  staid  at  the  house,  becaaseofthe 
Bigtialguus  at  Yicksburgh  which  were  fired  just  at  dusk,  and  we  could 
trace  them  around  in  the  neighborhood  on  each  plantation.  They  were 
firing  these  signal  guns  in  and  around  Yicksburgh,  and  they  were  answered 
by  guns  on  the  plantations ;  and  their  military  companies  crossed  the  river. 
When  the  election  was  over,  it  having  gone  democratic,  I  thoaght 
maybe  the  negroes  would  be  perfectly  contented,  and  that  their  officers 
would  not  want  to  order  them  into  town.    I  went  into  Warren  County. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  cut  me  a  trail  there  through  this  swamp  in  the 
cane-brake,  and  as  I  was  fording  the  river — it  was  about  saddle-girth 
deep ;  I  started  by  myself  the  next  morning  after  breakfast — I  heard 
some  one  on  the  bank,  and  I  looked  and  I  saw  a  negro  boy,  the  same 
one  that  was  with  me  the  day  before,  and  he  says, ''  Captain,  I  want  to  go 
with  you.''  I  said*  to  him,  *'  All  righf  I'had  my  gun,  and,  by  the  way, 
I  had  about  forty  rounds  of  buckshot-cartridges  with  me.  We  crossed 
the  river  and  went  up  through  the  trail  I  had  cut  to  Batcheldor's  boose. 
On  arriving  there  I  found  that  the  white  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
had  assembled,  and  that  they  were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement — terribly 
excited.  I  could  see  around  the  house  armed  negroes,  negroes  with  their 
guus,lyingaboutunderthe  trees,  some  seventy-five  or  eighty,  I  suppose. 

As  we  came  up  they  slapped  their  hands  and  asked  me  where  my 
company  was;  they  thought  that  I  had  organized  a  company,  and  they 
heard  I  was  coming  and  gathered  together  there.  I  told  them  I  bad  no 
company.  They  said  they  had  been  expecting  me  for  some  time ;  that 
I  had  come  just  in  time  to  see  them  murdered  ;  that  if  I  would  ride  np 
to  the  top  of  the  hiM  I  could  see  what  was  going  on.  I  rode  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  I  saw  about  two  hundred  negroes  drilling  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands.    All  of  these  facts  are  notorious. 

I  asked  the  ladies  where  their  men  were^  and  they  told  me  that  Cobb 
had  sent  for  them  at  2  o'clock  the  night  before — these  men  bad 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  down  in  tl^e  swamp ;  and  that  the  negroes 
were  organized  all  over  the  county,  and  would  attack  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

I  told  them  that  I  would  apprise  Cobb  of  the  situation — what  was 
going  on — as  soon  as  I  could }  and  that  I  would  have  to  go  back  and 
swim  the  river  in  order  to  get  to  where  he  was. 

I  rode  off,  and  just  as  I  left  the  top  of  the  hill  I  saw  a  negro  ride  off. 
He  had  his  gun,  and  he  started  toward  Bovina,  a  little  town  that  lay 
back  behind  us ;  and  he  had  to  cross  my  trail  going  up  through  the 
swamp.  I  started  down  toward  this  trail  and  got  into  it,  and  when  the 
negro  came  up  I  drew  up  my  gun  at  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  He  did  not  seem  to  want  me  to  know.  I  said,  ^<  Yon  are  going 
after  help,  are  you  ?  "  He  says,'"  Yes,  sir."  Said  I,  *'  What  is  going  on 
up  there  at  Hickory  Tree  !  " — there  was  an  old  hickory  tree  in  the  middle 
of  a  2,000acre  field — and  he  said,  "They  are  going  to  have  a  fight  up 
there ;  I  don't  want  them  to  fight,  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  keep  them  from  it." 

I  asked  him  then  if  he  could  not  go  with  me  up  there  to  see  these  ne- 
groes and  bring  me  back  safely.  He  said  that  he  thought  he  could.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  want  any  doubt  about  it ;  I  wanted  to  be  very 
certain  that  he  could  bring  me  back  safely ;  and  he  says,  "  Well,  sir?  ^ 
can." 

I  then  handed  him  my  shot-gun  and  ammunition ;  and  I  says,  "Bring 
me  to  them  just  as  soon  as  you  can ;"  and  he  did  so. 

I  was  halted  about  200  yards  from  the  tree,  or  rather  he  was  halted; 
and  he  told  them  that  there  was  a  white  man  coming  in  there  to  try  to 
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make  terms  with  them,  and  they  let  me  in;  and  of  all  the  hard  work 
that  a  man  ever  had  in  the  world,  I  had  it  to  get  these  negroes  to  scat- 
ter and  go  away  from  there.    I  succeeded  at  last  in  doing  it. 

I  foand  oat  afterward  that  if  these  negroes  had  not  brought  on  an  at- 
tack themselves,  the  white  men  would  have  attacked  them  that  evening. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  this  camp  ? — A.  There  was  only  200 : 
bat  in  one  of  my  arguments  to  this  officer  I  says,  ^<  If  you  will  fight,  and 
are  going  to  fight,  for  goodness  sake  get  a  good  place,  and  get  all  the 
force  that  you  can  get,  and  not  undertake  to  fight  in  this  field  with 
only  200  men  ;  you  will  be  killed  the  first  thing.''  Said  he,  "  Don't  you 
interest  yourself  about  me ;  I  have  got  800  men  within  hearing-distance 
of  me." 

Q.  Who  was  this  t — A.  It  was  Andrew  Owen,  commander  of  the 
nigger  company,  who  was  afterward  captured  at  Yicksburgh. 

His  lieutenant  said  to  me,  **  Yes,  sir;  we  were  ordered  to  go  to  Vicks- 
bnrgb,  and  we  were  going  if  we  had  not  received  orders  not  to  go.  We 
got  orders  that  we  should  not  go  there ;  if  we  had  not  received  these 
orders,  before  night  I  would  have  been  there  with  my  gun  in  one  hand^ 
an  coal-oil  can  in  the  other,  and  a  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket." 

He  could  say  all  he  pleased,  as  I  was  the  only  white  man  present,  and 
he  was  there  among  his  race,  and  they  were  well  equipped.  It  sur- 
prised me  where  they  got  all  those  guns  and  that  ammunition. 

After  talking  with  them  for  about  two  hours,  trying  to  get  them  to 
scatter,  I  then  tried  the  bluff  game  with  them,  and  I  succeeded  in  scat- 
tering them  at  last  by  that. 

I  said,  ^'  Where  did  come  from  f  I  came  from  that  swamp,  and  you 
don't  know  how  many  men  I  have  got  there ;  you  don't  know  but  I  have 
a  thousand  men.  You  don't  know  how  many  are  at  Baldwin's  Ferry 
and  at  Yicksburgh,"  &c.  And  I  made  them  suppose  that  I  was  very 
anxious  for  their  welfare,  and  did  not  want  to  see  them  hurt ;  and  by 
that  means  I  got  them  to  scatter  and  go  to  their  homes. 

I  sent  to  where  Cobb  was,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done ;  and  of 
course  there  was  some  of  the  men  censured  me  for  getting  them  to 
scatter;  some  of  them  were  for  having  a  fight.  But  they  agreed  to  ride 
through  the  country  there,  and  show  them  how  many  men  they  had,  and 
keep  them  from  coming  out  in  the  future ;  and  they  did  ride  up  through 
there,  and  display  their  force ;  and  thaf  was  the  last  of  it,  until  December, 
when  they  attempted  to  go  into  Vicksburgh. 

THE  WHITE  3IEN  KILLED  AT  CLI^'TON. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  white  men  who 
were  killed  at  Clinton,  beginning  with  this  man  Chilton  ? — A.  Chilton 
was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  town ;  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive,  and 
waa  taking  no  hand  in  politics — had  not  up  to  that  time.  Thompson  I 
knew  but  little  of;  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  the  county,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister.  I  had  never  been  introduced  to  him,  but  I  knew 
him  by  sight ;  had  seen  him  in  the  court-room  once  or  twice,  and  I 
thought  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  promise.  The  family  stood  well, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  beloved  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Q.  What  about  Sivley  f — A.  He  was  a  man  that  was  respected  by 
every  man  in  Hinds  County  that  knew  him.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
he  had  been,  I  reckon,  a  little  wild  in  his  younger  days.  He  had  just 
grown  up  from  a  boy ;  he  was  only  about  22  or  23  when  he  was  killed, 
and  he  was  loved  through  the  county  as  much  as  any  man  in  it,  I  reckon. 
He  was  deputy  sheriff  for  a  long  time,  and  knew  a  great  many. 
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WELBOBNE  IS  A  TEBBIBLE  BASCAL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Welborne  there? — A.  I  do,  very  well. 

Q.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  hardly  know 
what  to  Bay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  terrible  rascal ;  he  has 
killed  two  or  three  white  men  there  and  broke  open  two  or  three  stores; 
but  we  had  a  grand  jury  that  would  do  nothing  with  him.  He  was  in- 
dicted two  or  three  times,  but  they  would  do  nothing  with  him— let  him 
off — a  bad  man,  sir. 

Q.  What  white  men  did  he  killf — A.  I  said  two  or  three;  he  only 
killed  one  white  man  that  I  know  of.  He  killed  him  right  in  Danton's 
store,  on  the  corner  at  Clinton.  I  was  there  when  he  killed  him;  his 
name  was  Scales.    It  was  a  very  brutal  murder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  had  a  difficulty  with  Sivley  at  any 
time  t — a"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  of  any — yes,  sir,  I  do ;  but  it  has  been 
so  long  since  it  happened  that  I  have  forgotton  the  circumstances.  I 
know  that  Sivley  at  one  time — Sivley  and  two  or  three  others  in  Clin- 
ton had  some  difficulty  with  the  negroes  there,  and  the  negroes  tamed 
out  en  masse  to  catch  him,  and  Welborne  was  leading  the  crowd;  hot 
he  came  back  in  about  a  week  after,  Sivley  did,  and  it  was  all  over,  and 
be  was  never  arrested.  I  know  nothing  of  the  particular  circumstances 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Welborne  at  the  Clinton  riot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  was  he  taking  in  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  fight; 
I  saw  him  in  town  before  the  thing  happened.  I  did  not  see  him  doing 
anything.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  at  all  that  day.  I  know  he  took 
part  in  it,  however,  and  I  went  in  the  direction  of  his  house  with  these 
twenty-five  men  that  I  had,  and  I  went  right  for  him  as  the  first  man; 
and  he  told  me  afterward  that  he  lay  right  on  the  side  of  the  road 
within  ten  steps  from  us.    Whether  tbat  is  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  Welborne  killed  the  white  man  in 
the  store? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  immediately  there.  I  was  renting 
the  store  from  Mr.  Dunton  at  the  time ;  was  proprietor  of  it  at  the  time 
he  was  killed. 

Q.  Personally  you  don't  know  of  any  of  the  facts  of  the  killing!— A. 
No,  sir;  though  just  as  well  as  a  man  could  know  without  looking  at  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  My  brother  was  standing  right  by  when  he  killed 
him. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  was  Mr.  Sivley's  body  found  from  where  the  riot  com- 
menced ! — A.  About  250  yards,  I  suppose. 

Q.  In  what  direction  t — A.  Right  out  in  an  old  field — in  Mr.  Rice's 
field — going  toward  the  depot. 

Q.  In  the  direction  of  the  depot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dow  far  was  Tompson  found  from  the  place  where  the  riot  com- 
menced!— A.  About  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  I  suppose ;  maybe  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  was  found  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  his  being  shot  tbrongh  the  head :  did  you  notice 
whether  the  ball  entered  his  head  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  shot  directly 
in  the  forehead. 
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S.  G.  OARADEs^E— HOLMES  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  15, 1876. 
8.  G.  Cabadine  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  KECORD. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Near  what  town  or  x)lace  ? — A.  Lexington  is  the  county-seat )  I 
live  right  down  in  the  swamp. 

Q.  How  far  from  Lexington  do  you  live  ? — A.  Twenty-seven  miles,  I 
believe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
ever  since  the  war. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Yazoo. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  canvass — during  1865  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  office! — ^A.  At  that  time,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  in  1875  to  any  office! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  magistrate. 
I  am  still  magistrate  of  district  No.  4,  Holmes  County. 

Q.  The  justice  of  the  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

\         QUIET  AND  PEACEABLE  CANVASS  AND  ELECTION. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  concerning  any  disturbance  during  the 
election! — A.  Nothing;  no,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  I  was  there  all  the 
time  during  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  You  resided  in  the  county  during  the  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  as  to  peace  and  order! — 
A.  There  was  no  disturbance.    Never  heard  of  any  in  my  beat. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — 
A.  Quiet  and  peaceable. 

Q.  Did  you  witness,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  of,  any  case  of  vio- 
lent intimidation  ! — A.  None  whatever,  sir.  Everybody  was  permitted  t3 
vote  just  as  they  pleased. 

COMPLEXION  OF  THE  VOTE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  character  of  the  vote  in  your  district! 
I  mean  as  to  the  complexion  of  the  voters. — A.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  the  numbers.  I  think  the  registry  there  shows  about  54  or  56 
white,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and  over  400  colored. 

RESULT  OF  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  ! — ^A.  The  election  was  carried 
by  the  democrats,  the  majority  ranging  from  37  to  43. 

BLACK  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Did  any  number  of  the  black  people  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Well,  a  good  many,  although  I  could  not  hardly 
say.  The  colored  people  there — there  were  a  number  of  colored  people 
who  belonged  to  the  club. 

Q.  Members  of  the  democratic  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  ! — A.  I  am  president  of  the  club. 

Q.  What  was  it  called  ! — A.  The  V.  Lake  Democratic  Conservative 
Club. 

Q.  Does  that  club  contain  a  hundred  members! — A.  Yes,  sir;  fully — 
more. 

Q.  Were  eflForts  made  to  prevent  the  colored  people  from  voting  tti^ 
democratic  ticket  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  so,  by  wliom  \ — ^*  \  dL^vIXk 
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think  there  was,  I  never  heard  anybody.  Bat  everybody  voted  just  as 
they  pleased. 

Q.  The  colored  men  there  voted  the  democratic  ticket  and  joined 
your  club  and  acted  with  you  politically  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  were  allowed  freely  to  join  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  OB  VIOLENCE  WHATEVER. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  knew  of  or  saw  no  act  of  intimi- 
dation or  violence  throughout  the  canvass  T — A.  No,  sir;  none  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Any  disturbance  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A,  No,  sir.  One 
gentleman  from  Lexington  that  was  down  there  got  to  be  a  little  intox- 
icated. In  this  State  they  have  a  new  officer  called  a  peace-officer  of  the 
election,  appointed  by — I  don't  know  whom ;  he  arrested  him  and  kept 
him  under  arrest,  and  that  was  all  the  disturbance  I  saw. 

ABOUT  YAZOO  COUNTY. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Yazoo  County  and  take  up  your  residence  in 
Holmes  County  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  born  in  Yazoo  in  1843,  and  I  hare 
lived  in  that  State  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  serving  in  the 
army,  and  after  I  came  out  of  the  army  I  purchased  this  place  in  Holmes 
County,  only  five  miles  from  where  I  was  bom ;  the  county  line  runs 
near. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  in  Yazoo  County  still  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  often.  Yazoo 
is  closer  to  me  than  Lexington ;  I  do  most  of  my  trading  there. 

Q.  How  were  matters  in  Yazoo  County  in  regard  to  peace  and  order 
during  the  election  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  even  interested  in  that 
county  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  nature  of  disturbance  when  you  were 
over  there  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  How  frequently  were  you  there  in  September  and  October  last 
year  ! — A.  I  was  there  on  the  2l8t  day  of  October,  the  day  we  made  onr 
nomination  for  these  county  officers.  I  was  not  there  again  until  the 
13th  or  14th,  at  a  grand  barbecue  they  gave  after  the  election. 

Q.  Have  you  friends  living  in  Yazoo  that  you  saw  when  you  went  up 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  disturbances — did  they  ever  speak  to  you  of 
there  being  any  disturbance  in  Yazoo  County  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
now. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  that  you  recollect  now  f — A.  I  know  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  but  whether  called  to  my  attention  at 
the  time  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  As  between  Yazoo  and  Holmes  County,  which  was  the  most  peace- 
able during  the  canvass  ! — A.  1  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  flolmes 
County  5  everything  as  quiet  as  anything  could  be  in  the  part  in  which 
I  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  Lexington  often  ?— A.  Ko,  sir ;  not  once  a  year. 

Q.  You  know  more  of  Yazoo,  then,  than  you  do  of  Holmes  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

A  DEMOCEATIO  CLUB  OF  BOTH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  GENTLEMEN. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  president  of  this  club  of  colored  meu,  the 
democratic  club  of  both  black  and  white  gentlemen  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  a  hundred  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  of  those  were  colored  men,  and  how  many  of  both 
races! — A.  I  suppose  over  a  hundred  colored  men. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  ! — A.  I  don't  know;  most  every  white  man 
down  there  belongs  to  it. 

Q.  When  was  this  club  organized? — A.  It  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1875. 

Q.  When  did  the  colored  men  begin  to  join  ? — A.  Some  joined  the 
very  first  day  of  its  organization. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  previously  acted  with  the  republican 
party  t — A.  Some  of  them. 

NUMBEB   OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  VOTERS  IN  HIS  BEAT. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  say  voted  in  your  beat? — A.  I  do 
not  recollect;  I  don't  know.    I  think  over  fonr  hundred,  though. 

Q.  How  many  white  voters  ! — A.  Fifty-four  or  fifty-six ;  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood.    The  number  js  very  small. 

DEMOCRATS  CARRIED  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Which  ticket  do  the  larger  number  poll  in  that  beat — which  party 
carry  f — A.  By  the  democrats. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  there  altogether? — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
think  something  like  three  hundred — over  three  hundred.  The  demo- 
crats had  about  forty  majority ;  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-three. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  election  ? — A.  JSTo,  sir. 

REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC  MEETINGS  DURING  THE  CANVASS. 

Q.  Were  any  democratic  meetings  held  in  your  beat  or  precinct  dur- 
ing the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  We  used  to  meet  about  two  days  in  a  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  meeting  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  We 
organized,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  and  kept  up  our  organization. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  meetings  held  in  your  beat  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  republican  meetings  were 
held  there,  but  how  many  I  could  not  say. 

NAMES  OF  COLORED  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  colored  men  who  are 
members  of  the  democratic  club  in  your  beat. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
very  many  prominent  names ;  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  great  many 
not  prominent  men. 

Q.  Some  were  more  prominent  than  others ;  give  the  names  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent. — A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  O. 
Marshall  who  is  well  educated ;  he  has  taken  an  active  part  there  in  politics, 
and  I  reckon  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  I  don't  recollect.  I  can 
give  a  long  list  of  names,  but  none  very  prominent.  It  is  difficult  to 
recall  now  any  of  more  prominence  than  the  rest. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  them. — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Wash  Brooks ; 
he  is  a  colored  man  and  belongs  to  the  club. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Anderson  Cox. .  I  don't  know  who  else  now. 

Q.  You  stated  you  could  give  the  names  of  a  great  many  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  more. — A.  There  is  Ed.  Quarrells  and 
Wash  Thurman,  Ike  Fisher,  Harry  Harper,  Wash  Bcrivens,  Joshua 
Thomas. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  this  John  G.  Marshall  ? — A.  He  is  a  farmer 
there. 

Q.  A  planter  there;  does  he  own  land  himself! — A.  "So^  ^\t. 
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Q.  Whose  land  is  he  working  f — A.  He  has  rented  the  place  from  & 
man  in  Attala  County;  a  man  named  Jones,  I  think,  the  property  be- 
longs to,  and  he  has  rented  it  for  this  man. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  this  man  Jones  is  a  repnblican  or  democrat  t 
— A.  I  don't  know  his  politics;  I  don't  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  what  his  i)olitics  were! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  f — A.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Wash  Brooks? — A.  Planting. 

Q.  Does  he  own  land  himself? — A.  He  has  land  that  he  works,  from 
Robert  Fisher. 

Q.  Where  does  Eobert  Fisher  live  ? — ^A.  Within  five  miles. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  democrat  ? — ^A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  And  Quarrells,  where  does  he  live  ? — A.  In  Okolona  plantation. 
He  works,  I  believe,  there,  for  a  share  of  the  crop. 

Q.  Who  is  the  m<an  that  he  is  working  for? — A.  I  think,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Miles. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  democrat  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Wash  Thurman  ? — A.  He  lives  at  the 
same  place,  I  think. 

Q.  With  the  last  man,  which  is  on  Miles's  land? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Ike  Fisher? — A.  He  lives  at  the  same  place;  he  is  a  black- 
smith and  runs  the  engine. 

Q.  On  Miles's  place?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Harry  Harper? — A.  He  lives  in  a  place  called  Good 
Hope. 

Q.  And  Wash  Scrivens? — A.  He  lives  in  the  swamps. 

Q.  Who  does  he  work  for  ? — A.  For  me.  Joshua  Thomas  on  V.  Late, 
with  Mr.  Tncker. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Tucker  a  white  man  and  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  acted  with  the  democratic  party  prior  to  the 
last  fall — men  you  named  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  did  6r  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  did  ? — A.  Wash  Brooks  did,  I  know,  for  one,  before 
that ;  I  would  not  say,  I  could  not  remember  how  they  voted. 


H.  W.  WARREN— HOLMES  COUNTY. 

Washington,  July  20, 187( 
Heney  W.  Waeben  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  AND  OFFICIAL  BECORD. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  present  place  of  residence  ! — Answer.  I  am 
a  registered  voter  of  Holmes  County,  Mississippi ;  I  have  not  been  there 
since  the  election ;  I  passed  through,  bat  I  have  not  been  at  the  coantj- 
seat. 

Q.  What  town  in  Holmes  County  f — ^A.  Lexington. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native? — A.  Massachusetts. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  reside  !— A.  Ten 
years  ago  last  March. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  take  up  your  residence  in  Holmes  County  f— A. 
It  has  been  something  more  than  a  year  ago — fifteen  months  altogether. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  Mississippi  prior  to  the  time  yon  took  op 
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residence  in  Holmes  County  ! — A.  For  nine  years  I  lived  in  Leake 

ty. 

Yon  may  state  what  offices,  if  any,  yoa  have  held  in  Mississippi, 
)y  whom,  as  yoa  understand  the  facts,  you  were  elected  to  those 
al  offices ;  you  cau  begin  and  go  through  with  the  list  of  offices. — 
think  the  first  office  I  held  in  Mississippi  was  that  of  probate  judge, 
*  appointment  of  General  Ames  as  commanding  general  of  the 
tment. 

When  were  you  appointed  to  this  office  ! — A.  In  1867,  in  the  spring, 
the  fall  of  1866 ;  I  cannot  remember  certainly. 
Of  what  county  were  you  probate  judge  t—A.  Leake  County.  I 
lected  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State  in 
lU  of  1867  by  the  citizens  of  Leake  County.  Leake  County  is  a 
county,  as  we  term  them  in  the  State.  There  are  two  white  voters 
3  colored  voter.  I  was  afterward  elected  from  the  same  county  as 
nber  of  the  legislature  under  the  new  constitution.  I  was  elected 
e  legislature  of  1871^January,  1871, 1  think — elected  speaker  of 
ouse  of  representatives.  The  democratic  members  of  the  house, 
one  exception,  all  voted  for  me  as  speaker  of  that  house. 
Elected  in  what  year  ! — A.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1869.  I  think  the 
Eitnre  commenced  its  session  in  1870  for  two  years;  subsequent  to 
I  was  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  the  last  time  I 
lected  there  were  seven  votes  against  me  in  the  whole  house. 
How  many  democrats  were  there  who  were  members  of  the  house 
it  time  f — A.  I  think  in  that  legislature  the  republicans  had  a  ma- 
of  15  in  a  house  of  115  or  116  perhaps. 

Have  you  held  any  other  offices  f — A.  At  the  present  time,  I  am 
bate  Centennial  commissioner  from  the  State  under  appointment 
dge  Stone,  who  was  president  of  the  senate  just  before  he  became 
nor  of  the  State.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other  office,  except  that 
stee  of  some  institutions  there.  There  is  another  position  I  have 
br  three  years — that  of  levee  commissioner  of  the  liquidating  levee 

For  what  levee  district,  or  is  it  a  State  office! — A.  It  was  a  dis- 
embracing  all  the  counties  of  the  levee  district.  It  was  created 
)  the  war,  and  since  the  war  the  board  went  into  liquidation.  I 
ommissioner  on  the  old  liquidating  levee  board  before  it  was  abol* 

REPUBLICANS  DABE  NOT  HOLD  LABGE  MEETINGS,  AND  WHY. 

Where  were  you  in  the  political  canvass  of  1875  ! — A,  In  the  State 
jsissippi ;  in  Holmes  County. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  elec- 
eld  in  Mississippi  in  1875.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  election 
arried  by  force,  fraud,  and  intimidation,  and  the  committee  is  now 
*ing  in  regard  to  these  matters.  You  may  state  what  knowledge 
ave  of  the  manner  in  which  the  canvass  was  conducted  in  Holmes 
:yj  or  in  any  other  parts  of  the  State. — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
lican  executive  committee  in  Holmes  County,  and  knew  somewhat 
tters  that  were  transpiring  there  in  regard  to  the  canvass.  We 
>t  pretend  to  hold  large  meetings  as  in  some  previous  elections  in 
tate.  .  We  did  not  dare  to  hold  meetings,  because  we  were  afraid 
vould  be  broken  up ;  the  situation  of  aftairs  was  such. 
Broken  up  by  whom  ! — A.  By  our  political  opponents.  The  only 
gathering  we  had  during  the  campaign  was  that  at  which  our 
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ticket  was  nominated.  When  the  ticket  was  nominated,  we  had  on  the 
ground  at  that  meeting  republican  voters  enough,  I  think,  if  they  had 
voted  at  the  election  in  November,  to  have  carried  that  county  for  the 
republicans.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  affairs  had  become  snch 
that  we  did  not  dare  to  hold  any  large  meetings  at  all.  We  organized 
our  party  as  quietly  as  possible;  held  club<meetiug8  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  I  had  some  personal  experience  i  if  desirable,  I  suppose 
I  might  relate  it. 

WriTNESS    WARNED    TO  LEAVE — "IT   IS  GOING    TO    BE  HOT  FOB  YOU 

HEBE." 

Q.  You  can  go  on  and  relate  it. — A.  Two  weeks  before  the  election, 
on  Monday,  I  was  at  the  county-seat,  at  the  court-house,  in  the  moming; 
I  was  at  the  west-south  entrance  to  the  court-house,  and  a  man  came  to 
me  and  Aaid  he  would  like  to  speak  with  me.  I  turned  and  followed 
him  to  the  east  entrance  of  the  court-house.  Two  other  men  accompa- 
nied him  as  we  passed  round  to  the  east  entrance.  When  we  reached 
the  door  of  the  east  entrance,  the  man's  manner  changed  entirely,  and 
in  a  very  abrupt  way  he  said,  "  Warren,  are  you  a  citizen  of  this  county  f 
1  said,  **  Yes;  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  county.''  He  said,  "No;  you  are  not, 
sir  J  a»d  you  had  better  go  away  from  here.  You  have  been  here  circu- 
lating your  lying  documents  long  enough,  and  you  had  better  go  away." 
I  replied,  "I  think  you  are  mistaken,  sir."  He  says,  "No;  lam  not 
mistaken ;  it  is  going  to  be  too  hot  for  yon  here,  and  the  sooner  you  go 
away  the  better ;  I  mean  what  1  say,  sir."  One  of  the  other  men  who 
accompanied  him  said,  "Yes;  we  mean  what  we  say."  I  stood  there 
quietly  with  one  hand  in  my  pocket,  watching  for  further  demonstra- 
tions, but  that  was  all  that  was  said  to  me,  and  nothing  was  done. 

Q.  Were  these  white  men  and  democrats  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Just  give  their  names,  if  you  please. — A.  I  woald 
prefer  not  to  give  their  names,  but  if  necessary  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Yes;  it  is  necessary. — A.  The  man  who  did  the  talking,  his  name 
was  Ashcraft;  his  son  was  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  circuit  clerk 
of  the  county.  The  other  two  men  were  Mr.  Walton,  and  Mr.  Alexander, 
a  constable  of  the  town.  They  left  me  standing  there  and  I  remained, 
and  they  left  me. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  their  given  names  T — A.  I  think  John  Alexander, 
and  I  think  William  Walton;  they  call  him  Bill;  1  don't  know  the  given 
name  of  Mr.  Ashcraft ;  his  son  was  candidate  for  circuit  clerk. 

About  a  half  an  hour  after  this  occurrence  one  of  the  prominent 
lawyers  of  the  town  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Warren,  I  have — 

Mr.  McDonald.  When  these  acts  are  detailed  we  must  have  tJie 
names  of  the  parties;  of  course,  when  the  circumstances  are  gireol 
will  have  to  have  the  names  also. 

A  second  but  a  feiendly  waening. 

A.  Colonel  Anderson  was  the  lawyer.  He  came  to  me  and  said  lie 
had  just  heard  what  had  occurred  in  the  hall  below.  The  court  waa 
just  about  assembling  that  day,  and  he  regretted  very  much  to  hear  it, 
but  from  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  those  whom  he  believed  to  be 
well  posted  on  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  he  would  advise  me  to  leave 
for  a  little  while.  I  told  him  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his 
advice;  I  believed  he  was  a  friend  to  me,  but  I  was  not  going  to  leave; 
I  had  violated  no  law,  and  had  no  reason  to  leave.  He  said  he  simply 
gave  the  advice  as  a  friend,  and  I  myself  must  act  as  I  saw  fit  I  told 
him  I  was  not  going  to  leave.  That  was  substantially  what  occurred  at 
that  time. 
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WITNESS  ASKS   TO  BE  EXCUSED  FBOM  TESTIFYING  TO   HIS  OWN  PER- 
SONAL EXPERIENCE. 

• 

Q.  If  you  had  any  other  experience  you  may  state  it. — A.  I  did  finally 
leave  the  county,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  to 
give  the  circumstances  in  connection  T^ith  it.  I  desire  to  state  to  this 
committee  that  I  would  rather  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  in  con- 
nection with  this  next  affair. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well  get  along  without 
having  the  names. 

The  Witness.  I  have  property  in  Mississippi,  and  I  am  going  back 
there,  and  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  giving  the  names  of  parties 
whom  I  will  be  constantly  meeting. 

Mr.  McDonald.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  verify,  so  far  as  we  can, 
these  statements,  and  we  cannot  do  so  from  the  testimony  unless  the 
names  are  given.  We  may  desire  to  summon  witnesses  here  to  make 
explanations. 

The  Witness.  This  committee  has  been  in  Mississippi,  and  they 
understand  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 

.  Mr.  McDonald.  We  have  in  all  instances,  where  circumstances  were 
detailed,  had  the  persons  as  well  as  the  circumstances  given.  I  don't 
know  of  an  exception. 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  was  the  rule;  there  might  have  been  some  excep- 
tion. I  don't  remember  whether  there  was  or  not.  If  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  you  will  suffer  in  person  or  property  in  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  you  to  leave,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  testify  in  regard  to  it. 

A.  If  American  citizens  are  not  to  have  any  better  protection  in  future 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past  I  should  prefer  not  to  speak ;  I  should 
like  to  be  excused  in  regard  to  testifying  to  my  own  personal  experience, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

HE  IS  not  excused. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Suppose  we  try  to  have  a  full  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. 1  would  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  excluding  his 
testimony,  and  I  cannot  very  well  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  will  have  to  defer  the  matter  until  we  can  have 
a  full  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  be  delayed,  and  would  like 
to  get  through  with  this  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  been  through  one 
campaign,  and  suppose  I  can  go  through  another. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Then  yon  can  go  on  and  give  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties.— A.  Just  a  week  before  the  election  I  started  for  New  Orleans  to 
get  the  tickets  printed — the  republican  tickets  printed  for  Holmes 
County.  I  left  Lexington  in  company  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the  chancery 
clerk  of  the  county,  and  a  republican,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  going  to  Durant  to  remain  while  I  was  absent  in  New 
Orleans ;  to  remain  with  Mr.  Lovering,  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation 
two  miles  from  Durant. 

Q.  Is  Durant  in  Holmes  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  station  on  the 
railroad;  on  the  Mississippi  Central  Eailroad.  Mr.  Holmes  was  going 
there  because  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain  in  Lexfngton,  and  he 
preferred  to  be  away. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  is  Durant  f— A.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Mississippi  Central 
Baiiroad. 
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A  PEACE  COMPANY  IN  UNIFORM  ARMED  WITH  WINCHESTER  RIFLES: 

THEY  FOLLOW  WITNESS, 

There  was  a  company  of  men  drilling  in  Lexington  that  afternoon. 
Tliey  were  called  a  peace  company,  and  were  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles^  and  had  uniforms.  We  learned  afterward  that  members  of  that 
company  followed  ns  out*.  We,  however,  rode  rapidly.  We  anticipated 
that  something  of  that  kind  might  occnr,  and  we  went  by  by-roads  to 
the  honse  of  Mr.  Lovering ;  so  no  one  overtook  ns.  I  left  Mr.  Holmes 
at  Mr.  Lovering's,  and  took  a  train  for  New  Orleans.  I  returned  from 
New  Orleans  the  following  Friday ;  I  reached  Dnrant  Friday  morning. 
I  left  my  sleeping-berth  at  Goodman,  and  went  through  the  cars  to  see 
if  any  friends  were  on  board  the  train  there  from  Lexington.  I  had  a 
large  bundle  of  tickets,  10,000,  and  they  were  very  heavy.  My  horse 
was  at  Durant,  and  I  could  not  conveniently  carry  them  to  Lovering's 
on  horseback.  I  went  through  the  cars  to  see  if  there  was  any  one 
who  might  render  me  assistance.  I  found  two  men  irom  Lexington 
who  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Walton,  who  was  one  of  three  men  at  Lexington  the  week  pre- 
vious, and  one  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Gwin. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name! — A.  I  think  it  is  J.  E.  Gwin,  the  only 
lawyer  there  of  that  name.  When  I  got  out  of  the  cars,  Mr.  Gwin 
walked  with  me  part  of  the  way  to  the  hotel,  watching  my  bundle  very 
closely.    I  think  he  made  up  his  mind  what  there  was  in  the  bundle. 

Q.  You  got  out  of  the  cars  at  what  place  t — A.  At  the  depot  at  Du- 
rant. At  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  I  found  three  colored  men;  one  of 
them  was  Jourdan  Weatherby,  one  of  the  republican  candidates  for  the 
legislature.  I  gave  them  the  bundle  of  tickets,  and  told  them  I  thought 
an  effort  was  going  to  be  made  to  get  the  tickets ;  that  I  could  not  car- 
ry them  to  Lovering's  on  horseback,  and  I  wanted  them  to  get  them 
away  from  there ;  and  that  if  they  could  not  get  them  away  and  protect 
them,  to  get  others,  and  let  no  one  get  the  tickets  away  from  them. 
They  took  them  and  went  across  into  the  town,  and  soon  disappeared 
behind  the  stores  and  across  the  common.  They  had  not  been  gone  per- 
haps ten  minutes,  before  two  men  got  on  their  horses  and  went  in  the 
same  direction,  and  after  a  half  an  hour  returned.  I  remained  about 
the  town  until  after  breakfast.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement that  morning.  Men  were  talking  in  different  knots ;  I  did 
not  know  what  the  cause  of  the  excitement  was,  but  I  saw  a  good  many 
parties  in  town  that  I  had  not  seen  there  before — some  men  from  Lex- 
ington. After  breakfast,  after  the  parties  had  disappeared  from  about 
the  hotel,  I  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  out  to  Mr.  Lovering's.  I  found 
there  Mr.  Gwin  and  Mr.  Wilson^  the  democratic  candidate  for  district 
attorney  for  the  district.    Mr.  Gwin  was  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

A  COMPROMISE  WANTED. 

He  was  trying  to  make  some  arrangement  with  Mr.  Holmes  by  which 
(Mr.  Holmes  was  a  member  of  our  executive  committee)  the  ticket  of 
the  county  might  be  divided,  and  made  one-half  democratic  and  one- 
half  republican.  He  told  Mr.  Holmes  that  if  a  ticket  of  that  kind  could 
be  arranged  there  would  be  a  quiet  election  in  that  county.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  disposed  to  make  any  arrangement  with  him. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  SHERIFF  IS  "  DISPOSED  "  TO  INSIJBE 
A  QUIET  ELECTION  IF  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  IS  WITHDRAWN. 

He  had  told  me  the  day  previous  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr. 
Hoskins,  the  democratic  candidate  for  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  that 
Mr,  Hoskins  was  dispoaed  to  iusare  a  quiet  election  in  the  county  if  ^e 
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woald  place  him  on  onr  ticket,  and  take  off  onr  candidate  for  sheriff. 
Mr.  Holmes  had  made  no  arrangement  of  that  kind,  and  desired  to  con- 
sult with  other  persons  of  the  execative  committee.  No  definite  arrange- 
ment had  been  entered  into. 

SQUAD  OP  ARMED  MEN  AFTER  THE   RERUBLICAN  TICKETS. 

Soon  after  entering  the  room,  knowing  and  seeing  their  conversation, 
I  desired  that  Mr.  Holmes  should  be  acquainted  with  what  had  been 
transpiring,  and  I  excnsed  myself  to  the  gentlemen,  and  called  him  oat, 
and  we  went  back  of  the  house  at  the  side  of  the  fence ;  at  the  rear  of 
the  honse  the  woods  came  doWn  near  the  house,  and  we  commenced 
talking,  when  Mr.  Lovering  came  out  and  said  the  gentlemen  had  left, 
Baying  they  would  return  at  1  o'clock.  About  that  time  a  colored  man 
came  out  of  the  woods,  and  told  me  that  some  colored  men  in  the  woods 
desired  to  see  me.  I  went  out  into  the  woods  with  Mr.  Lovering,  and 
jast  before  we  went  Mr.  Lovering  sent  this  colored  man  to  the  back 
side  of  the  woods  to  watch  that  no  parties  should  c  >me  in  from  that 
way  to  interrupt  us.  When  we  got  to  the  woods  Jourdon  Weatherby 
and  some  colored  men — I  don't  know  their  names,  three  or  four — 
told  us  the  tickets  were  in  Lexington.  He  said  he  saw  Mr.  Gwin  and 
Mr.  Walton  riding  on  horseback  following  him,  and  he  hid  the  tickets 
in  the  grass,  and  they  had  passed  by  without  seeing  him.  He  had  left 
the  tickets  with  the  colored  woman,  who  hid  them  in  the  yard  adjoining 
their  house,  and  he  thought  the  tickets  were  all  right.  We  had  once 
laid  our  plans  to  get  the  tickets,  because  we  believed  they  would  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  them  and  destroy  them,  and  we  planned  to  have  this 
colored  woman  get  the  separate  packages  and  carry  them  to  different 
places,  and  bad  matured  a  plan  for  distributing  our  tickets,  when  the 
colored  man,  whom  we  had  sent  out,  came  running  in  and  said  there 
was  a  squad  of  armed  men  coming  up  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin  jusc 
in  the  rear  of  the  woods.  When  that  announcement  was  made  the  col- 
ored men  scattered,  and  we  went  back  to  the  house,  Mr.  Lovering  and 
myself.  As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  house,  Mr.  Lovering  said  he 
would  take  his  cane  and  take  a  walk  around  his  farm,  ostensibly  for  his 
health,  but  really  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

MYSTERIOUS  MESSAGES. 

Soon  after  he  left  Mr.  Winn,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hoskins  rode  up  to  the 
bouse  and  came  in  to  see  Mr.  Holmes.  He  said  that  he  came  to  know 
what  these  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Gwin  and  Mr.  Wilson,  had  come  there 
for.  We  told  them  that  they  had  come  desiriug  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  our  ticket  could  be  divided.  He  talked  against  that, 
and  8ai<l  that  if  Mr.  Hoskins  were  placed  upon  our  ticket,  the  democratic 
candidate  lor  shei iff,  there  certainly  would  be  a  quiet  election  in  the 
county.  While  they  were  conversing,  1  went  down  to  the  stable,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  and  as  I  returned  I  met  Parson 
Poilwood,  the  democratic  candidate  for  assessor  and  Mr.  Lovering's 
overseer  of  the  plantation.  Mr.  Portwood  said  to  me  when  we  met,  **I 
hope  there  will  be  no  fighting  here;  I  don't  want  any  fighting  on  this 
place."  1  told  him  1  had  no  idea  of  any  fighting  here.  1  certainly  was 
not  going  to  do  any  fighting,  and  did  not  know  that  anybody  else  was. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  sent  up  to  take  the  saddle  off  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
horse,  and  there  looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  some  trouble,  and 
he  hoi>ed  there  would  not  be  any  there.  I  told  him  I  was  not  going  to  make 
auy  trouble  or  fight,  and  thought  there  would  be  peace,  and  went  to  the 
bouse.  When  I  readied  the  house  Mr.  Holmes  came  to  tbe  door  and  met 
toe,  and  said  a  colored  woman  told  him  a  colored  woman  huA  jw^\.e»ovufc\A^ 

37  MISS 
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tlie  honse  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Layering,  tbe  owner  of  the  plantation. 
She  brought  the  message  that  Mr.  Levering  had  been  captured  in  tiie 
woods  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  had  beeu  forced  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  come  back  to  the  house  during  the  day.  I  don't  know 
how  true  this  was^  but  Mr.  Holmes  remarked  that  I  roust  go  away  from 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Holmes  asked  me  if  I  had  better  tdl 
Mr.  Winn  what  the  message  was.  I  said  yes;  it  could  certainly  reemlt 
in  no  harm.  We  went  back  and  told  Mr.  Winn  the  message  which  was 
sent.  Mr.  Winn  did  not  see.m  disposed  to  credit  the  statement,  bat  he 
went  outside  and  talked  with  Mr.  Portwood,  I  think.  When  we  got 
back  he  was  apparently  very  much  excited,  and  said,  ^<My  God^has  it 
come  to  this  ^  1  could  not  believe  that  they  would  do  that."  I  doD't 
know  what  he  referred  to.  He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  1  will  go  right  to 
Duraut  and  send  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Johnson  out  here,  and  see  if 
they  cannot  put  a  stop  to  this  thing."  He  was  no  more  definite  as  to 
what  was  transpiring  than  that.  We  said,  '^All  right,"  and  told  him  we 
would  stay  there  until  he  got  back,  and  he  left.  Mr.  Holmes  and  Icon- 
suited  as  to  whether  we  should  leave  according  to  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Lovering,  and  we  concluded  that  we  would  not  go.  We  were  iu 
the  house,  pretty  well  armed,  and  thought  we  had  a  right  to  stay  there. 
Very  soon  after  Mr.  Winn  left  Mrs.  Portwood  came  into  our  room,  urging 
us  iu  every  wny  possible  to  leave  there.  She  evidently  had  been  talk- 
ing to  this  colored  woman,  and  got  information  we  had  not  received. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told  us  to  go  at  once;  that  we  could  not  con- 
tend with  so  many  men,  and  it  was  folly  for  us  to  stay,  and  after  tbos 
urging  us  to  leave  she  left  the  room.  Even  then  we  concluded  we 
would  not  go,  but  would  stay  there.  After  delaying  a  little  longer,  we 
bad  closed  the  windows  and  put  down  the  curtains  to  the  room,  ex- 
cept at  one  side,  so  that  we  could  look  out  and  see  what  transpired,  and 
while  we  were  watching  there  we  saw  Mr.  Lovering  coming  up  the  road 
to  the  house  from  the  opposite  side  irom  which  he  had  departed. 
Pretty  soon  he  came  in  with  Mr.  Portwood.  He  would  not  say  a  word 
to  us,  but  talked  with  Portwood. 
Q.  Portwood  was  Lovering's  overseer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WARNED  TO  LEAVE. 

Q.  Portwood  is  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  preacher.    He  said 
to  Portwood, "  These  gentlemen  ought  to  go  away  from  here,  and  it  wont 
do  for  tbem  to  stay  any  longer;  they  ought  to  go  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can.    Mr.  Holmes  must  not  go  to  the  stable  for  his  hoi*se;  if  he  does, 
they  will  capture  him ;  he  must  go  away  on  foot,  but  it  won't  do  for  them 
to  attempt  to  ride;"  and  intimated  that  we  must  take  to  the  right,andwe 
were  not  to  go  to  Durant.    This  he  said  to  Mr.  Portivood.    After  talking 
in  that  general  way  in  relation  to  us,  he  went  out  and  left  Mr.  Holmes 
and  myself  there.    Upon  further  consultation  we  concluded  thatfinas 
much  as  the  owner  ot  the  plantation  was  urging  us  to  go  away,  and  that 
the  family  living  in  the  house  was  urging  us  to  go,  that  perhaps  we  had 
no  right  to  stay  there,  and  concluded  to  go,  that  they  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  necessity  for  onr  going  than  we  did,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
and  I  concluded  we  would  not  goon  foot,  and  instead  of  taking  the  road 
to  the  right  we  would  go  to  Durant,  and  when  we  reached  that  place  to 
cross  the  turnpike  into  Attala  County.    Mr.  Holmes  sent  for  his  horse 
and  had  it  brought  to  the  house.     We  took  our  pistols  in  our  hands, 
mounted  our  horses,  and  left.    We  did  not  go  immediately  through  the 
town  ot  Durant,  but  went  below,  so  that  no  one  would  know  the  direction 
we  took.    We  bore  to  the  right  of  the  town  and  crossed  the  turnpike 
into  Attala  County ,  aud  at  night  reached  Kosciusko.     ISo  one  bad  pur- 
sued us. 
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ADVISED  NOT  TO  ^O  TO  KOSCIUSKO. 

We  saw  republican  friends,  and  they  thought  it  was  not  safe  for  ns  to 
^  back.  Our  candidate  tor  Congress  in  that  district  came  up  to  Kos- 
Biusko  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  Judge  Niles.  He  told  us  that  as  the  train  went 
down  to  Dnrant  on  Friday  night,  a  squad  of  armed  men  went  through 
that  train  apparently  looking  for  somebody.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  at  Durant,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  best  for  us  to  go  back 
to  Dnrant. 

We  sent  four  republicans  from  Kosciusko  (two  went  on  Saturday  and 
two  the  next  day)  to  assist  in  getting  our  tickets  distributed  through  the 
county. 

GOT  TICKETS  TO  SIX  PRECINCTS  ONLY. 

Q.  What  county  did  you  go  into  ! — A.  Attala  County.  We  succeeded 
ID  getting  our  tickets,  as  I  was  afterward  informed — I  don't  know  of  my 
own  knowledge — to  six  of  the  precincts  of  the  county. 

HOW  THE  DEMOCRATS  CARRIED  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  are  in  the  county? — A.  Ten.  We  got  them 
to  Richland  precinct,  which  is  a  very  strong  republican  beat  or  precinct. 
A  colored  man,  a  member  of  our  executive  committee,  received  them 
there,  and  very  soon  afterward  received  word  of  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Rowan,  our  candidate  for  county  treasurer.  He  heard  that  Rowan  was 
hung.  That,  however,  was  not  a  fact ;  he  was  captured  and  kept  under 
arrest  until  the  morning  of  the  election — captured  on  Saturday  night 
and  kept  under  arrest  until  the  morning  of  the  election.  He  was  not 
bung,  but  was  taken  to  the  woods,  and  that  started  the  report  in  his 
precinct.  The  effect  of  it  was,  that  the  man  who  had  our  tickets,  hear- 
ing that,  thought  it  was  settled  that  all  was  lost.  Be  was  a  man  of 
some  prominence ;  and  instead  of  making  efforts  to  distribute  the  tick- 
ets, he  left  them  in  the  hands  of  another  colored  man,  and  hid  up  him- 
self. The  result  in  that  county  was  this :  that  the  democrats  carried  the  . 
county  by  about  1,100  majority ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  had  a 
quiet  election ;  if  every  man  had  been  allowed  to  vote  as  he  pleased  ;  if 
there  had  been  no  intimidation  in  the  county,  we  would  have  carried  the 
county  by  1,500  majority.  That  is  the  ordinary  majority  in  that  county 
for  the  republicans. 

Q.  As  I  nuderstaud  yon,  in  four  of  the  ten  voting-precincts  of  Holmes 
County  there  were  no  republican  tickets? — A.  That  is  the  information 
that  I  received  afterward. 

Q.  You,  as  you  state,  were  chairman  of  the  republican  county  execu- 
tive committee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  executive 
committee,  also;  one  of  the  central  committee. 

Q.  Who  were  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  from 
Holmes  County  last  fall  f — A.  Mr.  Goin — I  cannot  give  all  the  names 
now. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there! — A.  Three.  Mr.  Hooker  was 
elected  senator  from  the  county.  The  names  of  the  representatives  do 
not  all  occur  to  me  just  now. 

Q.  Were  all  the  representatives  elected  from  the  county  democrats  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  democratic  senator  elected  from  that  district  f-rr- A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  county  is  a  district  itself. 

▲  DISORDERLY  CANVASS  IN    REPUBLICAN— QUIET  CANVASS  IN  DEMO- 
CRATIC COUNTIES. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  state  any  general  facts  in  regard  tot\i^  QaAi\2CQ&^% 
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carried  od  Id  the  State,  yoa  being  a  member  of  the  State  ceutral  commit- 
t(  e  Y — A.  My  iDformation  is,  that  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Holmes 
characterized  the  canvass  in  these  strong  repablicau  coanties  tbroagh- 
out  the  State.  In  democratic  counties  L  do  not  think  that  was  tbecluir- 
acter  of  the  canvass.  I  know  in  Leake  County,  where  my  plantation  is 
located,  where  I  was  on  tbe  day  of  the  election,  1  don't  think  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind  occurred.    They  had  a  quiet,  peaceable  electioiL 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  occupation,  if  any,  did  you  have  in  Holmes  County  ?~A.  1 
had  no  business  there.  I  went  there  originally  to  assist — I  will  go  back. 
Tbe  sheriff  of  that  county  had  died,  and  a  special  election  was  called. 
While  I  was  at  Jackson,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  while 
clerk  of  the  house,  I  had  told  a  gentleman  from  Holmes  County  that  if 
be  was  elected  sheriff  I  would  assist  him  in  making  his  bond.  I  bad, 
witbout  considering  the  difficulties  that  would  result  from  such  a 
promise  to  assist  him,  and  after  he  was  elected  I  made  his  bond;  otlier 
gentlemen  hesitated  to  go  on  his  bond  unless  I  would  go  there  and  be 
responsible  lor  the  running  of  the  office,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  That 
was  what  took  me  to  Holmes  County  originally ;  to  look  after  the  office, 
although  the  man  never  did  obtain  possession  of  the  office  at  all.  Pro- 
ceedings were  instituted,  which  kept  him  out  of  the  office  during  the 
year. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Holmes  County  ! — A.  It  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  tbe  legislature ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
when. 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  1875  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  there,  you  say,  to  act  as  deputy  for  the  sheriff,  having 
made  his  bond  for  him  I — A.  I  presume  I  should  have  acted  as  his 
deputy  if  he  had  ever  obtained  possession  of  tbe  office,  which  he  never 
did. 

Q.  Then  you  exercised  no  official  functions  in  Holmes  County  t— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  Leake  County  at  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Leake  County  adjoin  Holmes  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  county  of 
Attala  intervenes  in  part. 

Q.  Your  proper  residence  was  in  Leake  County  t — A.  Ko,  sir,  not  at 
that  tim^.    My  residence  had  been  in  Leake  County  for  nine  years. 

Q.  Had  you  a  household  in  Leake  County  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  farm  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  cbanged  your  residence  from  Leake  to  Holmes  County  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  1  -cbanged  my  residence  when  I  went  over  there  to  live  in 
the  spring.    I  went  there  to  stay. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  there  to  stay  as  soon  as  this  man  came  into  his 
office,  to  become  his  deputy  f — A.  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  getting  posses- 
sion of  it  at  tbe  time. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  get  it! — A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not  get  it;  but  after  he 
failed  to  get  it,  I  intended  to  stay  there. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  business  in  Holmes  County  f — A.  I  have  already 
stated  tbat  I  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  single  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  keeping  house  in  Leake  County ;  had  yon  a  household 
there  f — A.  Yes,  1  had  a  household  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  household  anywhere  else  in  Mississippi  ex- 
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cept  in  Leake  County  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  spent  every  winter  for  the 
last  six  years  at  the  capital. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  office  yon  have  spoken  oft — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  had  no  place  of  business  in  Holmes  County — you 
engaged  in  no  business  in  Holmes  County — ^had  no  household  in  Holmes, 
but  had.  one  in  Leake  County  t — A.  I  had  no  business.  I  was  engaged 
in  no  business,  was  not  an  owner  of  a  house  in  Holmes  County,  but  I 
wa8  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Leake  County. 

Q.  And  you  lived  in  it  when  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  nine 
years  I  lived  there. 

Q.  When  in  Leake  County,  you  occupied  your  house,  had  your  serv- 
ants, and  kept  house  regularly  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  doing  that  now. 
Whenever  I  go  to  Leake  County  I  board,  and  have  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Q.  You  had  been  keeping  house  t — A.  Yes,  I  had  been,  up  to  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Q.  During  all  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  for  nine  years  I  lived  there  and 
kept  house. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  you  spoke  of,  who  called  on  you  at  the  court- 
bouse — this  Mr.  Ashcralt — what  is  his  business  f — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  his  son  was  a  candidate  for  some  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lor 
circuit  clerk. 

QUESTION  OP  witness's   LEGAL  VOTING  PLACE. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  vote  anywhere? — A.  I  was  in  Leake  County  on 
election-day,  and  had  been  registered  in  Holmes  County — ^a  registered 
voter  of  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Were  you  not  also  registered  in  Leake  County  ? — A.  I  had  been 
previously. 

Q.  Had  your  registration  ever  been  changed  ? — A.  I  had  made  no 
change  there. 

Q.  Were  you  then  one  of  the  registered  voters  of  that  county  ?  The 
registry  remains  there  until  some  change  is  made,  I  think. — A.  I  could 
not  vote  for  county  officers  m  the  county  in  which  I  was  not  a  citizen. 

Q.  You  were  registered  in  Leake  County  as  well  as  in  Holmes  ? — A. 
I  might  have  voted  the  candidate  for  Congiess. 

Q.  Were  you  not  registered  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  presume  my  name 
was  on  the  registry-books. 

Q.  Of  Leake  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  on  the  registry-books  of  Leake  County,  what  prevented 
you,  you  having  a  household  there,  from  claiming  that  as  your 
residence  as  weU  as  any  other  place? — A.  I  had  already  become 
a  resident  of  Holmes  County  and  registered  there,  and  I  could  not  vote 
for  the  county  officers  in  a  county  in  which  I  was  not  a  citizen  and 
resident  I  could  vote  anywhere  in  the  district  for  Congressman,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  yon  were  a  citizen  of  that  county,  and  you  told 
bim  you  were? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  He  disputed  that  fact  ? — A.  He  did  that,  very  emphatically. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  reason  why  he  disputed  that  fact,  that  you  had 
your  farm  in  Leake  County  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  yon  had  your  residence  in  Leake  County  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he 
said  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  you  were  a  resident  of  one 
connty  or  the  other  ? — A.  There  was  none  in  my  mind. 
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Q.  Bnt  there  was  a  question  in  the  mind  of  others  Y — A.  I  doD^ 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  uot  given  up  your  business  in  Leake  County ;  yoariiskrm 
was  there f — A.  I  had  rented  my  place  in  Leake  County. 

Q.  Your  possessions  were  all  there.  Were  you  not  the  owner  of  hoode- 
hold  goods  in  Leake  County  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  furnished  hou8e? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  bad  no  furnished  house  anywhere  else?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  Holmes  County,  you  simply  boarded  at  a  hotelT — ^A.  I  was 
boardiug  there,  but  not  at  a  hotel. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  for  >vhich  you  had  come  to  Holmes  County  had 
not  been  accomplished? — A.  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to 
the  possession  of  his  office  was  still  in  litigation. 

Q.  The  [Purpose  for  which  you  came  to  the  county  had  not  been 
accomplished ;  you  were  not  in  office — you  were  not  his  deputy,  engaged 
in  any  business  there,  and  Mr.  Ashcraft  said  that  you  were  not  a  citi- 
zen of  that  county  ? — A.  He  said  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  was  not  the  objection  raised,  that  you  were  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  that  county,  made  on  that  ground? — A.  I  think  I  faavBa 
right 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  had  a  right. — A.  I  could  not  tell 
what  his  objection  was,  or  what  the  motives  were  that  influenced  bis 
action. 

Q.  He  stated  to  you  that  you  were  not  a  citizen  of  the  county  ?— A. 
He  did. 

Q.  And  should  not  remain  there  for A.  He  said  I  was  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  county,  and  I  had  better  go  away  from  there. 

ABOUT  "it's  going  TO  BB  TOO  HOT  FOB  YOU  HEBB." 

Q.  That  you  should  not  remain  there  and — what  was  the  expres- 
sion ? — A.  "  You  have  been  here  circulating  your  lying  documents  long 
euough;  '^  that  '*  it  is  goiug  to  be  too  hot  for  you  here." 

Q.  1  will  a^k  you  now  if  his  objection  did  not  all  start  upon  the  feet 
that  he  denied  your  right  to  citizenship  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  didnt 
think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  His  first  question  was  as  to  whether  you  were  a  citizen  of  that 
couuty  or  not? — A.  If  you  ask  from  me  my  opinion  I  would  like  to 
stHte  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  as  a  fact  if  he  did  not  object  because  of  your  not  be- 
ing a  citizen  of  that  county  ? — A.  I  told  him  that  1  was  a  citizen  of  that 
couuty,  and  he  said  I  was  not,  and  said  I  had  better  go  away ;  thoogh 
if  you  ask  me  my  opinion  as  to  why  he  was  talking  in  that  way,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  give  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  other  opinion  than  as  founded  upon  the 
facts  which  you  are  stating.  You  say  this  was  just  two  weeks  before 
the  election  t — A.  Yes ;  it  was  two  weeks  before  the  election,  which  was 
on  Monday. 

Q.  Two  weeks  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  other  parties  who  were  with  him,  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander; what  is  Mr.  Walton's  occupation  there? — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  any  ;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  a  citizen  for  some  time  in  Holmes  County  ?— A I 
presume  so. 

Q.  What  is  Alexander's  occupation  ? — A.  He  was  constable  of  tbit 
town. 

Q.  How  is  he  elected  to  that  office? — A.  I  say  he  is  constable;  I 
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lon^t  know  whether  he  was  elected  under  their  charter,  nnder  the  town 
charter,  or  whether  he  was  only  constable  of  that  preciuct. 

Q.  It  is  an  elective  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  an,v  part  in  the  conversation  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he 
lid ;  he  merely  stood  there,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Walton  closed  the  conver- 
sation by  saying,  "  Yes,  we  mean  what  we  say." 

Q.  Had  you  been  circtdating  documents  in  the  county  before  that 
finie  T — A.  1  think  the  documents  he  referred  to  was  a  cire^ilar  addressed 
lerbaps  to  colored  voters,  which  were  sent  to  the  county  by  the  State 
executive  committee,  and  signed  by  A  Warner.-  I  think  Mr.  Ashcraft 
lad  taken  Warner's  name  for  mine  in  his  ignorance^  aud  he  thought  I 
Kras  the  author  of  that. 

ABO^T  THE  **  LYING  DOCUMENTS." 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Ashcraft  had  taken  you  for  General  Warner,  the 
chairman  of  the  execntive  committee? — A.  I  don't  think  I  had  circulated 
my  of  tho^e  addresses  which  had  been  sent  to  the  county.  I  don't 
Luow  that  I  had  directly  circulated  them;  I  might  have  done  so;  they 
f?ere  not  ''lying  documents,"  however. 

Q.  This  address  appi^als  to  the  colored  men  of  the  State  to  stand  by 
he  republican  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  would  be  a  descrip- 
ion  of  the  address. 

Q.  You  saw  them,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  I  read  them. 

Q.  In  those  api>eals,  did  they  not  state  that  if  the  democracy  came 
Dto  power  that  the  negroes  wonld  be  in  danger  of  their  liberties  and 
heir  political  rights? — A.  1  don't  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.  That  their  only  means  uf  maintaining  their  political  rights  and 
iberties  was  by  voting  the  republican  ticket.  W^as  not  that,  in  sub- 
;tance,  the  address? — A.  J  don't  remember;  I  presume  this  committee 
lave  one  of  these  documents.     I  cannot  remember  definitely  as  to  that. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  document  that  Mr.  Ashcraft  had  reference  to? — 
\.  I  think  so.    I  don't  know  \\hether  Mr.  Ashcraft  read  the  document. 

have  serious  doubts  whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.  His  son  was  a  candidate  for  circuit  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  He  was  a  man  who  had  some  education  and  intelligence? — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Warren,  were  not  all  the  county  officers  in  the 
lounty  republicans? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  All  of  them  I — A.  I  think  so;  all  of  the  county  officers. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Alexantler,  who  was  a  constal)le^  was  he  elected  by  the 
epublican  votes? — A.  I  stated.  Senator,  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
i  constable  of  the  town  or  a  constable  for  the  preciuct.  If  he  was  a 
.onstable  for  the  town,  I  think  that  town  was  democratic,  and  if  he  was, 
f  elected  for  the  town,  it  was  by  democratic  votes.  1  am  sure  he  was 
lot  a  republican. 

THE  "PEACE  COMPANY.'^ 

Q.  Y'ou  say  when  you  aj^peared  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  get  these 
ickets  printed  that  there  was  a  company  drilling  there  at  Lexington 
sailed  the  "  Peace  Company."  Who  was  the  officer  of  that  company — 
he  commander? — A.  I  don't  remember  his  name.  I  don't  know  that  I 
[DOW  the  officers  there ;  I  have  heard  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the 
lompany,  but  I  cannot  give  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ?•— A.  I  had  not  seen  them  on  drill.  I  had  seen 
oembers  of  it  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  on  drill  with  Winchester  rifles  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
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did  not ;  I  saw  numbers  on  the  streets  carrying  their  guns  round  with 
tiiem. 

Q.  And  with  their  red  caps;  did  you  understand  that  to  be  their  uni- 
form t — A.  Yes;  I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  drill  that  allerDooD; 
I  did  not  see  them  drill  myself. 

Q.  You  were  toki  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  some  of  the  members  following  yon,  do  yoa 
know  of  yonr  own  knowledge  that  they  did,  or  are  you  Sfieaking  of  what 
you  heard t— A.  No,  sir;  only  what  I  heard,  and  1  believed  it  to  be 
tnie. 

Q.  You  saw  none  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

"A  COLORED  MAN  HUNa  LAST  NIGHT,"  AND  WHY. 

Q.  You  went  to  Mr.  Lovering's,  and  yon  left  Mr.  Holmes  there,  and 
went  on  yourself  to  Duraut  Station,  took  the  cars  there,  and  was  not 
molested  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  as  I  entered  the  town  of  Durunt  after  dark,  a 
man  with  a  double-barrel  gun  halted  me  and  asked  me  my  name.  I 
gave  it,  and  he  said,  ^^  There  was  a  colored  man  hung  here  last  uigbt, 
and  we  understand  that  the  colored  people  are  arming  to  come  and  baro 
the  town,  and  we  are  picketing  the  town."    He  allowed  me  to  pass  on. 

Q.  There  was  some  alarm  about  the  hanging  of  a  colored  man  the 
nigbt  before ;  did  you  understand  about  that  f — A.  I  heard  there  was  a 
colored  man  hung  the  night  before. 

Q.  For  what  f — A.  For  the  alleged  offense  of  rape. 

Q.  On  a  white  woman? — A.  Yes;  a  white  girl. 

Q.  And  as  a  fact  there  had  been  a  colored  man  hung  at  Durant  the 
night  before  for  the  alleged  offense  of  rape  on  a  white  girl.  There  was 
an  alarm  in  the  town  and  they  had  thrown  their  pickets  out  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

RUMORS  OP  NEGROES  BURNING  THE  TOWN. 

Q.  An  alarm  on  account  of  rumors  that  the  colored  people  threatened 
to  burn  the  town  f — A.  I  stated  that  it  was  a  rumor;  I  had  seen  no  dis- 
turbance. 

Q.  You  had  no  further  trouble,  but  passed  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  returned  you  saw  Mr.  Gwin  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  same 
parties  who  had  spoken  to  you  in  regard  to  your  residence  at  the  time 
Asbcraft  accosted  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Walton  say  anything  to  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  conversation  altogether  with  Mr.  King? — A.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  King  as  we  walked  up  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  of  an  offensive  character  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  His  statements  to  yon  were  not  offensive  in  any  way  T — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my  bundle ;  he  was 
gentlemanly  and  polite. 

Q.  He  did  not  undertake  to  take  it  from  you  f — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  no  demonstration  in  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  it  along  in  your  hand  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  while  you  were  at  Mr.  Lovering's  he  had  gone  oat 
round  his  place  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  you  had  heard  that  a 
band  of  white  armed  men  on  horseback  were  coming  up  through  tbe 
country  there  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  make  that  statement  at  all. 

A  COLORED  man's  STORY. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement ! — A.  I  said  that  this  colored  man  who 
came  to  us  when  we  were  in  the  woods  stated  that  a  body  of  men  armed 
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with  guns  were  passing  from  tbe  road  np  toward  the  house,  on  the  rear 
ot  the  woods — in  the  direction  of  the  house,  in  the  rear  of  the  woods. 

Q.  You  saw  no  armed  men  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  colored  man  said  that  Loveriug  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  had  been  compelled  to  take  an  oath  not  to  return  that  day? — 
A.  That  was  the  message  that  we  received. 

Q.  bow  long  after  that  message  did  Mr.  Lovering  himself  come  back 
to  his  house  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  it  might  have  been  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  more. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  not  converse  with  you  and  Mr.  Holmes  when  he 
returned,  but  talked  with  his  overseer,  Mr.  Portwood  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  being  himself  captured? — A.  No,  sir ; 
Dot  a  single  sentence. 

y.  There  was  no  one  with  him  except  Mr.  Portwood  when  he  re- 
turned?— ^A.  He  returned  alone;  Mr.  Portwood  was  not  with  him;  he 
came  in  our  room  with  Mr.  Portwood. 

Q.  He  returned  to  his  house  alone,  and  you  heard  h^ra  say  nothing 
at  all  about  being  captured  or  molested? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  been  con- 
versing with  us  in  the  morning  before  he  went  out;  conversed  very 
freely ;  but  at  this  time  he  did  not  speak  a  word  to  us. 

Q.  He  directed  his  conversation  to  Mr.  Portwood,  telling  the  facts 
^hich  you  have  stated,  that  you  should  leave  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Holmes,  was  he  not,  and  a  polfti- 
cal  friend? — A.  Yes,  sir;  though  Mr.  Lovering  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics  at  all. 

Q.  But  he  was  understood  to  be  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS'S  RETURN   TO  LEAKE  COUNTY. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  your  horse,  you  say  you  did  not  go  directly  to 
Durant,  nor  pass  through  the  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  pass  to  it? — A.  Just  below  the  town. 

Q.  In  sight  of  it? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  met  no  armed  persons,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  molested  ? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  passed  on  through  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Attala,  and, 
so  far  as  you  were  personally  concerned,  you  were  in  no  manner  mo- 
lested ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  >«u  go  from  Attala  to  Leake  County  ? — A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  You  did  not  return  any  more  to  Holmes  County  after  you  left  on 
that  occasion  ?^ — A.  Not  until  after  the  election. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  Holmes  County? — A,  I  went  there  perhaps 
in  a  week.  I  don't  know;  it  was  perhaps  two  weeks  after  1  went  to 
Durant  and  went  to  Jackson.  1  have  not  been  in  the  town  of  Lexington 
since. 

Q.  When  you  returned,  you  returned  without  any  molestation ! — A.  1 
have  not  been  molested  at  all  since. 

ABOUT  THE  REPUBLICAN  VOTES  POLLED. 

Q.  As  to  the  tickets  being  distributed  in  six  out  of  ten  precincts,  you 
Lave  no  peisonal  knowledge  except  from  what  you  have  heard  on  the 
subject? — A.  That  is  all ;  my  information  is  from  others. 

Q.  You  were  absent  from  the  county  all  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cj.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  from  the  different  precincts  to 
know  whetlier  there  were  republican  votes  cast  in  all  the  precincts  or 
iiot  ? — A.  I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  returns  since  they  were  pub- 
lished. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  returns  from  the  different  preciu<iU\    T\i<^^ 
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were  all  brought  into  the  county-seat  and  returned  to  the  board  of 
registration  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  county-seat  the  vote  of  each  precinct  is  returned  separately 
to  them  in  a  box.  Now,  did  you  examine  them  to  see  whether  the 
republican  votes  were  polled  at  the  different  precincts  of  the  county!— 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  examined  them  with  that  object  in  view. 

THE  COUNTY  CONVENTION  AND  THE  PROCESSION  OP  NEGROES  TO  H. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  county  convention  being  a  very  large  one ;  what 
time  was  it  held  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  it  was  in  August  that 
we  held  it,  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  town  of  Lexington.  We  did  not 
dare  to  hold  it  in  the  town  of  Lexington ;  ordinarily,  the  conventions  are 
held  there. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  attended  it  pass  through  the 
town  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  one  company  of  men  before  passing  in  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  mayor,  indicating  that  they  wanted  to  go  through 
the  town  to  attend  the  convention. 

Q.  They  were  informed  that  if  they  went  through  peaceably  there  was 
no  trouble  about  it,  were  they  notf — A.  They  were  informed  that  they 
could  go  through. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  who  came  to  the  convention  generally  goio 
clubs  or  in  organized  companies  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  many  of  them  armed  with  side-arms — with  pistokt— 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  they  might  have  been ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  carry 
arms,  and  by  people  of  both  colors  f — A.  A  great  many  i>eople  cany 
arms,  both  white  and  black. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  largest  procession  of  blacks  that  came  to 
that  convention  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  largest  club  that  marched  through  the  town  f— A. 
Yes ;  it  may  have  been  the  largest  procession  that  marched  through  the 
town. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  the  town  yourself  that  day,  were  you  not  f— A.  I 
was  in  the  town  in  the  morning.  I  was  not  there  when  the  clubs  weDt 
through  the  town. 

Q.  It  was  about  how  far  to  this  place  where  the  convention  was  held! 
— A.  A  mile  or  two. 

Q.  In  a  grove  f — A.  At  the  house  of  a  colored  man  we  held  the  con- 
vention, very  near  his  house. 

Q.  Was  there  a  shade  about  it,  a  grove? — A.  We  did  not  need  aoy 
shade  that  day,  because  it  w  as  raining.  But  there  were  some  trees  aboat 
It  was  raining  hard  nearly  all  day. 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  TO  TWO  THOUSAND  VOTERS  AT  THE  CONVENTI05. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  who  were  voters  were  at  the  conventioQ 
that  day? — A.  I  should  think  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
men.    It  was  the  largest  meeting  that  I  ever  attended  in  the  State. 

Q.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  voters?  What  had  been 
the  republican  vote  before  that?  Until  1875.  what  was  the  aggregate 
i-epublican  vote  in  that  county  ? — A.  1  could  not  tell  you,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know. 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  VOTERS  IN  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  number  of  white  voters  in  that  county  ?— A.  I 
think  I  could  not  give  it  definitely,  but  I  judge  probably  about  fifteen 
hundred  votes. 

Q.  Some  fifteen  hundred  white  voters  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  cannot 
tell  definitely ;  I  do  not  know. 
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DIFFICULTY   IN  EEPtJBLICAN  RANKS. 

Q.  Before  your  convention  there, 'had  there  not  been  sorae  difiBculty 
in  the  republican  ranks  in  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  had  been. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  rencounter  between  two  leading  republicans  of 
that  county,  the  candidate  for  slieritf,  and  probably  both  candidates  for 
sherift'f — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  colored  man  killeiJ  there. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  colored  men  killed  there!— A.  Yes,  sir;  two. 
I  had  in  view  the  candidates  when  I  t^aid  one ;  there  were  two  colored 
men  kdled. 

Q.  In  an  aflfray  between  republicans f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  killed 
by  i-epablicaus. 

PARTIES  TO  THE   AFFRAY. 

Q.  Who  were  the  prominent  parties  in  that  afifray  f — A.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Mills  and  another  named  Lee.  They  were  the  men  who 
were  said  to  have  done  the  killing.  One  of  the  men  killed  was  a  Mr. 
Hill ;  I  don't  remember  the  other  man's  name. 

Q.  They  were  both  colored  men  that  were  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mills  hold  f — A.  The  ofiice  of  postmaster. 

Q.  And  the  other  party  ? — A.  He  was  the  chancery  clerk. 

Q.  Were  they  both  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

DISSENSIONS  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IT. 

Q.  Did  not  that  create  an  angry  feeling  among  the  republicans,  and 
cause  dissension  there  1 — A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  very  small  wing  of  the 
republican  party  that  were  trying  to  defeat  the  party,  and  tinally  co- 
operated with  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Hili'siriends  in  this  affray  become  very  much  incensed 
at  Mills  and  his  friends  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  did ;  it  was  very  natural. 

Q.  On  account  of  this  killing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  occur  before  your  convention  t — A.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  a  month  belore. 

Q.  Mr.  Hilt  was  quite  a  prominent  colored  man  in  that  county  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  a  very  excellent  man. 

Q.  He  had  an  office  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  office  of  assessor. 

WHY  AFBAID  TO  HOLD  COUNTY  CONVENTION  AT  LEXINGTON. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Why  were  you  afraid  to  hold  your  county  convention  in  Lexing- 
ton, the  countjk-seat? — A.  We  were  afraid  our  convention  would  be 
broken  up. 

Q.  By  whom  !— A.  By  our  political  opponents. 

Q.  Had  there  be.n  any  efforts  or  intimations  that  it  might  be  broken 
op  in  that  way  t — A.  To  sa.v  that  there  had  been  efforts  would  render 
it  necessary  to  make  it  definite,  and  I  could  not  do  that.  Our  fear 
occurred  from  what  we  had  heard  as  to  what  might  occur. 

MERELY  NOMINAL  DEFECTION  IN  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  You  may  state  as  to  whether  or  not  the  republican  party  was 
united  at  the  time  of  the  republican  convention,  and  if  t4iere  was  a 
defection  in  that  party,  and  to  what  extent. — A.  There  was  a  defec- 
tioUf  but  it  was  merely  nominal.  There  is  a  wing  there,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  with  very  little  influence ;  they  had  very  little 
weight — none,  I  might  say,  in  the  general  result. 

ABOUT  MR.  HOLMES. 

Q.  Who  was  this^  Mr.  Holmes  that  accompanied  you  from  Holmes 
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County  prior  to  the  election  t — A.  He  was  the  chancery  clerk  of  the 
county. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  resided  in  that  county  t — A.  I  presume  five 
years.  He  had  been  superintendent  of  education  in  that  county,  and 
had  organized  the  schools  there.  The  colored  people  were  very  moch 
attached  to  Mr.  Holmes,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  was  so  obDox- 
ions  to  our  political  opponents.  He  had  great  influence  there.  I  think 
my  crime  was  that  I  was  having  some  influence,  as  a  republican,  over 
the  voters. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Holmes,  at  that  time,  a  man  of  family  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
wife  and  one  child. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ! — A.  There  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  house  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  at 
that  time  or  not ;  I  think  he  was  in  a  boarding-house.  He  had  a  boose 
furnished,  and  I  think  be  kept  house. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  whatever  as  to  his  being  an  actual,  6oRa- 
fide  resident  at  that  time! — A.  I  don't  think  there  wai4  the  lea.st  iu  ibe 
world,  sir.  I  don't  think  that  had  a  feather's  weight  with  Mr.  Ash- 
craft.  He  made  the  attack  because  I  was  a  republican  and  had  orgau- 
ized  the  republican  party  there  in  an  humble  way. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  Mr.  Holmes  separated  from  you  in  Attala  County,  wheredid 
he  go  f — A.  He  went  with  me  to  my  plantation  and  staid  there  uutil  I 
returned  to  Jackson.  He  then  came  back  to  Kosciusko  and  staid  a  fcv 
days ;  after  that  he  went  to  Lexington,  since  which  time  he  has  lett 
Jjexiugton  and  left  the  State,  because  he  did  not  dare  to  stay  there. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  t — A.  He  is  in  Dakota  Territory — somewhere  out 
West. 

Q.  He  has  changed  his  residence  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  holding  any  ofiice  out  in  Dakota  Territory  f — A.  I  thinlt 
not,  sir. 

PARTIES  WHO  HEADED  BEPUBLIOAN  DISSENTERS. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  division  in  the  republican  party  did  not  amouot 
to  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  parties  headed  the  dissenters  of  the  repalilicau  party  t— A 
Mills  and  Lee. 

Q.  One  was  postmaster  and  the  other  chancery  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Lee  once  had  great  influence  in  the  county,  but  he  finally  lost  it. 

CONVENTION  NOT  MOLESTED. 

Q.  There  was  no  molestation  of  your  convention  when  it  was  held  at 
this  place,  was  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lexington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  in  parties  coming  from  Lexington  out  there  if 
they  had  wanted  to  molest  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  convention  was  through,  did  not  a  good  many  of 
those  clubs  march  back  through  Lexington! — A.  Yen,  sir:  I  think  thej 
did. 

Q.  In  organized  order  t — A.  So  far  as  I  saw,  they  were, 

Q.  With  their  officers  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Marched  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  were  not  in  any  way 
molested  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 
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H.  P.  SCOTT— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  10, 1876. 
H.  P.  ScoTT  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  Issaquena  County. 

Q  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  I  have  been  there  seven 
years. 

Q.  Before  that  where  were  you  f — A.  At  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
raised  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

HE  IS  SHERIFF  OF  ISSAQUENA. 

Q.  Hjive  you  held  any  office  in  Issaquena  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?— A.  Sheriflf. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  it?— A.  lam  serving  my  fourth  term 
there. 

Q.  A  term  is  how  long  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  your  fourth  term  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  to  say,  I  have 
served  live  years,  and  1  was  elected  in  the  last  election.  The  last  is  my 
fourth  term.    I  was  ap[K)iuted  by  Governor  Alcorn  sheriff. 

HEATED  CANVASS,  BUT  NO  TROUBLE. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Issaquena  County  in 
1875  ? — A.  y/ell,  sir,  it  was  a  more  heated  canvass  than  usual,  but  no 
trouble. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  politically  ? — A.  The  republi- 
cans carried  their  ticket. 

SLIGHTLY  REDUCED  REPUBLICAN  VOTE,  BUT  NO  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  By  a  large  majority,  or  otherwise  f — A.  Not  quite  as  large  as  usual  j 
they  will  lose,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  votes, 
but  I  do  not  believe  from  the  results  of  any  intimidation  ;  I  have  never 
thought  so ;  none  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  What  officers  were  elected  besides  sherift'? — A.  The  representa- 
tives and  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  county  treasurer,  and 
clerks  of  the  courts. 

Q.  Are  the  persons  who  were  elected  to  these  civil  offices  in  office 
now  f — A.  Well,  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  When  did  their  term  of  office  commence  under  the  law! — A.  It 
commenced  the  1st  of  January. 

CHANGES    IN    COUNTY    OFFICERS    CAUSED  BY  RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  What  ones  are  not  in  office  who  were  elected  f— A.  Well,  since 
the  election,  they  have  created  a  new  county,  and  under  tbat,  of  course, 
it  left  our  county  without  officers  according  to  law ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
were  not  five  supervisor  districts  left  by  the  creation  of  new  counties, 
and  just  as  we  are  now,  we  have  only  two  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.  The  new  county  taking  two  members  from  us,  one  of  the 
members  that  was  left  of  the  five,  on  the  river,  he  has  resigned.  There 
is  two  members  now  holding  office  under  the  last  election. 

TWO  COLORED  SUPERVISORS  ''WAITED  ON"  BY  A  WHITE  COMMITTEE 

AND  ASKED  TO  RESIGN. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  new  county,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  had  resigned,  being  asked  to  resign,  and  he 
resigned. 
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Q.  By  whom  was  be  asked  to  resign  t — A,  Well,  he  was  asked  by  a 
committee  of  citizens;  white  citizens. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ! — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances,  as  yon  nnderstood  itt  What  was 
his  name! — A.  F.  P.  Brooks. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  were  the  circumstances  attending  his 
resignation  f — A.  No  more  than  what  he  told  me  himselt'. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that. — A.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a  committee 
waited  on  him,  and  be  was  asked  to  resign;  and  I  asked  him  why  they 
asked  it,  and  he  told  me.  He  said  their  reason  was  that  they  were  ven 
much  opposed  to  him  being  a  member  of  the  l)oard,  and  assigned  do 
other  particular  reason,  but  he  just  told  me  that.  He  was  on  what  is 
known  in  our  couuty  as  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  be  did  not  resign  then.  He  told 
me  some  of  them  came  to  him,  and  asked  him.  He  told  me  afterward 
that  he  was  asked  to  come  to  the  court  house  and  hold  one  more  meet- 
ing ;  and  he  told  me  some  of  them  told  )iim  they  did  not  want  him  to 
resign  afterward,  and  I  tried  to  get  him  not  to  resign,  because  the 
whites  had  assured  him  they  would  not  hurt  him  afterward,  and  I  did 
not  want  him  to  resign.  Our  county  had  been  so  quiet  and  peaceable 
that  I  did  not  want  it  said  that  we  had  any  troubles  there  at  all;  that 
we  had  conducted  ourselves  there  so  that  I  did  not  want  any  trouble. 
I  was  afraid  his  resignation  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
whites  were  very  friendly  toward  me,  and  my  advice  was  taken  among 
both  white  and  colored,  and  I  thought  it  was  best  for  him  to  remain, 
and  not  cause  any  trouble. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  resignation  except  that  of  Mr.  Brooks f— A 
There  was  no  other  one  resigned.  There  was  another  afterward  re- 
signed. 

Q.  Who  was  he  T — A.  His  name  was  Gross — S.  J.  H.  Gross. 

NO  RESIGNATION,  NO  PROTECTION. 

Q.  Were  those  resignations  accompanied  with  any  intimatioo  or 
threats  as  to  what  would  happen  if  they  did  not  resign  f — A.  He  told 
me  that  the  parties  who  had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  him  and  ask 
that  he  resign,  told  him  that  their  duty  was  only  to  ask  him  to  resign; 
if  he  <lid  not  resign  that  they  could  not  assure  him  any  protection.  That 
was  what  they  told  him. 

THE  OFFICERS  "WAITED  ON"  BOTH  CAPABLE  AND   HONEST. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  had  this  Mr.  Brooks  resided  in  your  county  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  long.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  had  served  two  years — one  term — and  he  was  re-elec- 
ted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  resided  in  your  county  any 
considerable  length  of  time  prior  to  his  first  election! — A.  I  really  do 
not  know.  I  know  that  he  had  been  there  three  or  four  years.  I  think 
I  had  known  him  there  lour  years.  He  was  raised  about  there ;  I  think 
he  had  relatives,  whether  raised  there  or  not;  I  think  some  of  his  rek- 
tives  lived  there. 

Q.  Had  he  discharged  his  official  duties,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  tbe 
pretty  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  county  f — A.  Yes,  wr; 
that  man  had  discharged  his  duties  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  I  think.  I  regarded  him  asavei? 
intelligent — the  most  intelligent  man  there  was^  and  in  the  speech  I 
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made  in  tbe  canvass  I  said  this  to  a  very  large  meeting  there  of  white 
people,  that  I  thought  his  intelligeuce  compared  favorably  with  ordinary 
white  men.  In  neiecting  him  for  office  they  had  done  well,  and  1  always 
thought  ^o,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  general  impression  of* every  one 
about  there.    There  had  been  no  charge  against  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  know  from  public  report,  had  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties as  an  honest  official! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  iuipie&»siou,  and 
there  was  no  complaint.  Indeed  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  intelligent, 
upright,  honest  man.  I  never  heaid  anything  else  of  him,  and  I  re- 
gardeil  him  so,  and  I  continue  to  regard  him  so  now. 

Q.  To  what  part3'  did  these  parties  who  called  on  him  to  request  his 
resignation  belong — which  political  party  f — A.  Well,  in  my  county 
they  do  not  claim  to  belong  to  any  party.  They  have  until  this  last  elec- 
tion voted  with  the  colored  people.  The  whites  generally  voted  with 
the  colored  people,  and  they  never  put  up  a  ticket,  until  this  last  elec- 
tioo.  They  now,  since  the  last  election,  claim  that  they  belong  to  the 
democratic  party.    They  now  say  they  have  a  democratic  party  there. 

Q.  Were  they  all  white  men  who  requested  his  resignation  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

WILLING  TO  BESiaN  OFFICE  BUT  NOT  SIGN  A  LIE. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  claimed  to  act  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received  from  a  public  meeting  or  private  meeting. — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  claimed  that ;  he  told  me  that  they  claimed  that.  They  brought 
a  written  resignation  there,  so  he  told  me,  and  asked  him  to  sign  it,  but  he 
reiused  to  do  it.  He  said  he  wanted  to  consult  his  friends,  and  he  Hually 
said  they  told  him  they  did  not  know  whether  he  could  live  there  ;  they 
Would  not  guarantee  any  protection  unless  he  would  sign.  He  wanted 
to  modify  the  resignation  to  suit  himself.  He  said  that  that  resigua- 
tion  said  that  he  signed  it  without  threats  or  fear.  He  told  them  he 
would  not  sign  it  that  way,  but  if  they  would  allow  him  to  correct  it,  he 
would  sign  it,  and  he  said  the  only  reason  he  signed  at  all  was  that  he 
was  afraid  of  his  life.  That  they  afterward  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  need  not  resign  unless  he  wanted  to,  but  he  did  hually  resigu 
after  the  meeting  of  the  board.  1  know  he  met  with  them  once,  but  am 
not  certain  whether  twice  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  he  first  requested  to  resign  by  this  committee  f  How 
long  after  the  late  election  f — A.  It  was  between  three  and  four  weeks. 
We  had  some  little  trouble  after  the  election — about  the  3d  or  4th,  I 
tliiuk,  the  trouble  occurred.  I  think  about  the  4th  of  December,  between 
tbe  4th  and  10th. 

80ME  VERY  SERIOUS  TROUBLE  BUT  THE   SHERIFF  HAD  NO  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  STOP  IT. 

Q.  State  what  those  tr  rubles  were. — ^A.  I  really  do  not  kuoyr  any- 
thing more  than  there  was  some  very  serious  trouble,  or  so  serious  I 
thought  I  had  better  keep  out  of  it.    I  had  no  authority  to  stop  it. 

Q.  You  were  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Am  a  public  officer,  what  occasion  had  you  to  inquire  into  these 
troubles? — A.  None,  in  those  circumstances,  except  if  I  should  have 
wanteil  any  person  with  my  authority  as  sheriff*.  But  the  information 
1  got  led  me  to  believe  that  my  authority  would  not  have  done  any 
good.  It  was  going  on  for  about  six  or  eight  days.  I  would  get  in- 
formation from  both  white  and  black  that  everything  was  quiet,  then 
i  would  get  different  opinions ;  some  would  say  that  it  was  not  so ; 
some  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  there.  Some  of  my  friends, 
both  white  and  colored,  demoerats  and  republicans,  told  m^  Wi^X.  \\i<^ 
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tVouble  was  out  there.    They  did  Dot  believe  I  could  do  auj  good--Qot 
by  going  out  a8  sberifif. 

GOT  INFORMATION  THAT  SEVERAL  WERE  KILLED. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  wrote  to  me  and  said  everything  was  qaiet, 
in  his  letter,  but  he  thought,  if  I  would  come  out  and  make  a  speech 
out  there  to  the  people,  that  I  could  allay  a  good  deal  of  troable 
that  they  were  practicing  toward  each  other;  and  in  about  twenty-tour 
hours  after  that  1  got  intbrmation  that  several  were  killed. 

CONSULTED  VERY  PARTICULAR  DEMOCRATIC  FRIENDS  WHO  ADVISED 

HIM  NOT  TO  GO. 

•  I  had  very  particular  democratic  friends,  and  asked  them  about 
it.  I  did  not  like  to  go.  I  knew  that  there  was  great  trouble  out  there. 
I  consulted  with  a  democratic  friend  of  mme,  whether  my  life  would  be 
in  danger  or  not,  and  he  told  me  very  positively  that  he  did  not  think 
I  could  go  with  any  authority  to  quell  the  disturbance  out  there,  fie 
told  me  that  the  citizens  of  the  county,  white  citizens,  respected  me 
very  highly,  and  he  did  not  believe  any  of  them  would  hurt  me.  1  had 
that  opinion  myself,  but  he  says  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  coaoty 
that  he  did  not  know  anything  about,  though  a  resident  there  for  twenty 
years.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  my  life  would  not  be  safe  to  go  there 
at  that  time.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  white  men  and  colored  men  had  a 
difficulty  out  there,  and  that  there  were  two  classes  of  i)eople  there.  There 
wasaclassof  colored  people  whosaid  they  thought  they  had  been  aggrieved 
by  the  whites,  and  there  was  a  classof  white  people  thought  they  had  been 
aggrieved  by  the  colored  people,  and  that  both  parties  had  gotten  mad 
with  one  another ;  and  he  thought  that  the  whites  had  the  advantage  of 
the  colored  people,  and  that  a  great  many  whites  would  come  in  from 
other  counties,  and  they  were  well  armed,  and  that  he  thought  myself 
as  sheriff  could  do  no  good,  and  he  would  not  advise  me  to  go.  I  told 
him  then  if  he  would  write  a  letter  out  to  the  leading  white  men  there, 
that  he  knew  controlled  the  whites,  by  way  of  peace,  and  not  with  au- 
thority as  sheriff^  I  asked  him  did  he  think  it  would  do  any  good.  He 
said  he  thought  it  might  if  I  could  prevail  on  these  white  men  that  were 
in  arms  to  leave  the  county  ;  thought  that  the  colored  people  out  at  the 
river,  (I  do  not  know  what  they  were  at  the  creek) — there  was  no  dispo- 
sition on  their  part  to  harm  the  whites. 

BUT  HE  WRITES  A  LETTER  TO  A  LEADING  WHITE  CITIZEN. 

I  thought  peace  was  right,  and  quiet,  and  he  told  me  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  write;  and  1  asked  him  then  would  he  go  out  as  a 
deputy  of  mine — a  white  deputy.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go  out  and 
assist  these  attempts  of  mine  to  quell  the  disturbance.  He  told  me  he 
would,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  and  addressed  it  to  a  leading  white  citizen 
out  there,  who  was  a  democrat — who  claimed  to  be  a  democrat.  I  knew 
he  was  a  leading  man  among  them,  and  so  1  addressed  it  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  J  bad  just  heaid  of  several  colored  men  being  killed  at 
the  creek,  and  the  news  was  very  alarmaig  to  the  colored  people  oo  the 
river ;  and  I  desii*ed  to  have  the  peace  respected,  and  assured  him  there 
would  be  no  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  on  the  river.  I 
named  my  deputy,  and  told  him  he  would  tell  him  in  addition  to  my 
writing  what  I  was  willing  to  do,  if  I  could  do  it  by  coming  out  as  a 
peace  officer  without  arms,  to  get  peace  among  the  people. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  COLORED  MEN  KILLED — AND   EVERYTHING  IS  PEACBi- 

BLE  AND  QUIET. 

That  there  had  be«n  eight  or  ten  days'  quarreling  and  fighting,  and 
six  or  eight  colored  men  kvVY^*,  »»vi^  V\<6Vie\N^^i  «w  \AU*ti:  lu  a  few  days  after- 
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wdiil  trom  a  gentleman  whom  they  said  was  in  command.  In  his  letter 
he  said  that  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  on  the  creek,  and  that 
he  had  resisted  many  wrongs.  The  leaders  of  the  riot  or  distarbauce 
that  was  going  on  had  fled  the  country-^these  parties  who  had  come 
into  the  coanty  from  other  counties.  Therenpou  I  was  informed  they 
went  home,  and  after  that  these  men  I  referred  to  were  asked  to  resign. 
Within  a  few  days  afterward  they  were  asked  to  resign 

A  COLORED  MAN  TAKEN  OUT  AND  SHOT  BECAUSE  HE  RESISTED  RUF- 
FIANS WHO  WERE  FORCINO  HIS  DOOR. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  during  these  disturbances  in 
your  county,  from  the  best  information  you  havet — A.  I  know  eight. 

Q.  How  many  white  men,  if  any,  were  killed  t — A.  I  heard  that  there 
was  one  killed,  not  by  colored  people  particularly.  He  was  killed  by  a 
colored  man.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  troubles,  and  I  understood 
he  came  into  the  county — be  was  just  come  in  with  another  man,  and 
be  attempted  to  force  the  door  of  the  colored  man,  and  break  into  a  col- 
ored man's  house.  The  colored  man  would  not  open  the  door  for  him. 
There  were  four  together,  and  one  of  the  white  men  forced  the  door 
open,  and  he  seized  his  gun  and  shot  him.  The  man  that  he  shot  that 
day  I  understood  died  in  a  few  days,  and  that  colored  man  was  killed 
the  next  morning,  I  understand.  He  was  taken  out  and  shot,  against  the 
protest  of  the  white  citizens.  The  white  citizens  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  killing  the  colored  man,  and  said  he  had  done  right,  and  that 
be  had  a  right  to  shoot  that  man,  and  they  wanted  him  to  have  a  fair 
trial,  but  I  understand  they  would  not  allow  him.  They  said  they  would 
kill  his  whole  family  and  burn  the  town  if  they  were  interfered  with. 
It  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  there. 

COLORED  VOTERS  TEN  TO  ONE  ON  DEER  CREEK. 

Q.  At  what  place  in  your  county  did  these  disturbances  take  place  t — 
A.  On  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  On  the  Mississippi  River,  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  creek.  The  county-seat  is  fifteen  miles  from  Deer 
Creek. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  colored  and  white  population  in.  your  coun- 
ty t — A.  We  had  about  2,500  registered  voters  there.  There  is  between 
250  and  300  white  voters  on  the  book ;  the  balance  were  colored. 

THE  WHITES  ALL  ARMED. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  from  the  information  which  you  obtained, 
the  white  persons  who  were  engaged  in  these  disturbances  were  armed 
or  not. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  informed  that  they  had  guns,  shot-guns, 
and  armed  with  pistols.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  great  many  pistols  that  were 
used  by  the  parties,  afterward.  At  thajfc  time  the  excitement  was  very 
great  in  my  county,  and  every  white  man  was  armed.  I  know  that  was 
a  fact.  They  did  not  disguise  the  arms.  They  claimed  that  they  were 
carrying  the  arms  for  their  own  protection.  And  always  when  I  saw  a 
man  that  was  armed,  I  told  him  that  the  carrying  of  arms  was  the  very 
thing  to  bring  trouble.  I  did  not  think  the  colored  people  had  any  dis- 
position to  override  the  whites.  I  thought  that  the  carrying  of  arms 
would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  establish.  I  thought  that  the  colored 
people  might  get  frightened  by  so  many  being  armed,  and  would  get 
into  dx)uble.  That  was  my  advice  to  them  all  the  time,  and  a  good 
many  took  the  same  course  I  did,  and  advised  them  not  to  carry  arms, 
so  as  not  to  get  into  any  trouble. 

as  MISS 
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NO    COLORED    MEN    ARMED    THAT    HE    KNOWS  OF — ONCE  A  NUMBER 

.   GOT  GUNS  IN  A  PANIC. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  colored  men  were  generally 
armed  or  not. — A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know  of.  I  did  hear,  the  whites 
told  me,  that  there  was  some  colored  men  arming  themselves  some  fif- 
teen miles  below ;  bat  I  have  never  heard  a  colored  man  say  that  yet, 
except  on  one  occasion  they  did  tell  me,  that  on  Sunday,  when  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred  whites  coming  down  the  creek,  armed,  that 
the  colored  people  did  get  frightened,  and  they  did,  several  of  tbem, 
go  and  get  guns.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  get  the  truth  about  every- 
thing, because  I  did  not  want  to  have  it  to  say  that  one  party  was  to 
be  blamed  any  more  than  the  other.  I  Wanted  to  get  the  truth,  and 
they  said  several  went  and  got  their  arms,  but  as  soon  as  they  foand 
that  they  were  coming  in  such  numbers,  they  put  their  guns  down  again, 
and  went  home  quietly.    That  is  what  they  said. 

BROOKS  STILL  AT  DEER  CREEK — HIS  BROTHER  KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Brooks,  this  man  you  speak  of  t — ^A.  Mr.  Brooks  is 
now  living  in  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  In  tbat  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a  new  county  ere- 
ateii  by  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  But  he  lives  there  now  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  well-known  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  there  in  quiet  and  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir.  His  brother  was 
killed  there  in  the  troubles. 

LOSS  ON  REPUBLICAN  VOTE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  republican  party  losing,  in  the  last  election,  on 
its  majority,  150  to  200  votes ;  was  the  white  vote  increased  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  increased  to  that  amount,  about  that  amount. 

Q.  Caused  by  black  people  voting  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  They  polled  a  larger  number  of 
votes  at  the  last  election  than  they  had  ever  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  they  polled  t — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

ABOUT  BROOKS'S  RESIGNATION. 

Q.  All  this  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brooks's  resignation  you  got 
from  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  others.    In  fact  the  whites  told  mk 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  of  these  interviews  between  him  and 
the  whites! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  say  is  on  the  information  of  others  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SHERIFF  SCOTT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  WELL  TREATED  BY  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  feeling  toward  you  personally  is 
kindly  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  up  to  the  day  I  left.  The  people  are  very  kindly 
toward  me. 

Q.  Your  treatment  by  them  has  been  respectful  and  gentle  always!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  obstruction  of  your  office  in  serving  processes  !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  obstruction  in  serving  processes,  civil  or 
criminal,  placed  in  your  hands ! — A.  Well,  no,  sir.  I  never  had  anj 
from  any  citizen  of  the  county.  I  have  had  from  others.  I  did  bare 
some  trouble  once,  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  It  had  no  political  significance  ! — A.  No,  sir.    I  have  always  been 
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on  tho  friendliest  of  terms  with  the  whites.  No  objections  were  made 
to  me,  except  they  would  say  I  ought  not  to  be  a  republican.  I  allowed 
them  to  tell  me  so ;  and  I  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  demo- 
crats. 

HE  HAS  MADE  A  SPEECH  AT   A  DEMOCRATIC  MEETma. 

I  made  a  speech  at  a  democratic  convention  about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  You  addressed  a  democratic  convention ;  how  came  you  to  do 
that  ?— A.  It  was  their  meeting,  and  they  said  something  I  did  not  like. 

Q.  You  attended  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  of  course  I  asked  permission  to 
ask  some  questions  about  it. 

Q.  As  a  custom  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  a  custom.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  a  custom  for  republicans  to  attend,  but  I  was  there.  They  had 
said  they  wanted  us  to  be  there ;  and  we  went  about  half  and  half,  and 
the  colored  people  happened  to  be  there.  The  mass  of  the  republican 
party  in  my  county  is  composed  of  colored  men,  and  we  happened  to  be 
there,  and  they  said  things  L  did  not  like. 

Q.  The  white  speaker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  to  call  their  names. 

Q.  Then  you  asked  them  some  questions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  asking  those  questions,  did  you  get  up  and  make  a 
speech? — A.  Made  a  speech  then.  Well,  they  taken  back  everything 
they  said,  and  I  was  satisfied. 

Q.  They  took  it  back,  and  you  had  your  say  in  this  meeting  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  when  I  addressed  the  chair  I  asked  permission.  I  knew 
there  was  some  feeling  against  the  colored  people,  but  none  against  me 
particularly.  But  there  is  always  some  that  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
parties,  and  I  asked  permission  to  make  some  remarks,  and  they  granted 
it.  I  knew  I  could  address  them  with  more  satisfaction  than  any  other 
man  that  was  there ;  and  after  I  made  my  remarks  they  taken  back 
what  they  said.    They  agreed  I  was  right,  and  took  it  back. 

Q.  Then  your  interruption  was  kindly  received,  and  your  refutation 
of  their  statement  was  successful,  and  they  admitted  itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  often  addressed  white  democratic  meetings  in  that 
way  ? — A.  Only  two  since  I  have  been  in  the  county ;  that  was  in  the 
last  election.  I  was  called  upon  by  the  colored  people,  that  would  be 
there;  I  was  always  their  representative  man.  Although  on  this  day 
two  weeks  preceding  I  was  not  called  upon  by  the  colored  people,  but 
1  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  say  something  that  they  might  understand 
how  we  stood.  I  thought  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and 
the  colored  people  were  better  satisfied.  In  fact,  I  thought  that  the 
speeches  I  replied  to  were  calculated  to  bring  about  trouble. 

Q.  Whose  speeches  were  they  f — A.  The  whites  and  democrats.  That 
was  not  at  the  convention. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  canvass  of  1875? — A.  No,  sir;  to-day  a  week 
ago. 

Q.  How  about  your  meeting  during  the  canvass  of  1876,  where  you 
addressed  another  of  the  democratic  meetings  f — A.  They  were  always 
very  friendly  to  me. 

Q.  Very  much  the  same  state  of  things.  You  attended  the  meet- 
ing t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  address  the  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  passed  was  in  good  temper  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  treated  respectfully  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  always  treated 
witii  refQiect. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  SHBIEYALTY. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  office  there? — A.  I  guess  my  office  pays 
about  $3,000  a  year. 

Q.  Is  that  the  uet  profits! — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  net;  I  do  not  think 
it  exceeds  $3,000. 

BOTH  WHITE  AND  BLACK  DEPUTIES. 

Q.  How  many  deputies  are  employed  t — A.  One  all  of  the  time,  and 
most  of  the  time  two. 

Q.  Colored  men,  or  white  t — A.  White  men.  I  have  both.  During 
the  courts  I  have  six  or  eight  deputies.  I  have  both  white  and  colored. 
Wheuever  a  colored  man  is  competent  to  do  my  work  I  employ  him. 

VTHITB  REPUBLICANS  IN  ISSAQUENA  COUNTY, 

Q.  Have  you  any  white  republicans  in  that  county  f — A,  Yes,  sir; 
some. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many;  but  there  are  four  or 
five  prominent  republicans.  There  are  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  that 
are  republicans,  but  not  politicians. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  white  republicans  hold  office  ? — A.  There  is 
two.  I  do  not  remember  now  what  republican  is  elected  this  last  elec- 
tion. Stratton  is  county  surveyor.  He  has  been  holding  that  office 
during  the  time  I  have  been  holding  mine.  We  were  appointed  at  the 
same  time.    He  has  been  reelected. 

VTHITE  COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 

Q.  How  many  white  officials  are  there  in  that  county  t — A.  Our  clerks 
of  the  court  are  white ;  have  always  been  white ;  and  our  county  treas- 
urers have  always  been  white,  and  the  surveyor  is  a  white  man. 

COLOBED  LEOIRLATOBS. 

Q.  What  are  the  members  of  the  legislature  t — A.  They  are  colored 
men. 

Q.  Have  you  a  senator  in  your  district  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  belong  to  a 
senatorial  district ;  we  have  one  senator. 

ABOUT  WILLIAM  GRAY  AND  HIS  SPEECHES. 

Q.  Who  is  he  t — A.  William  Gray. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  William  Gray  the  one  who  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  militia  by  Governor  Ames  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  commissioned  brigadier-general  t — A.  Well,  some 
time,  I  think,  in  1875.    I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  hear  William  Gray  make  a  speech  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  a  speech  in  Washington  County!— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  ran  for  sheriff  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  t — A.  That  was  in  the  last  election. 

Q.  In  1S75 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was  nominated.  No,  he  was 
a  candidate,  but  afterward  withdrew ;  at  the  nominating  convention  he 
withdrew. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  speak  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  speech  of  a  violent  character  t — A.  I  never  regarded 
him  so.  He  was  never  much  choice  of  mine,  but  I  never  regarded  him 
as  making  violent  speeches ;  I  always  thought  he  was  very  friendly  in 
his  speeches. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  making  a  public  speech  or  speeches  in 
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tbis  canvass  when  he  was  running  for  sheriff t — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  my 
county. 

ABOUT  BROOKS,   HIS  (JOOD    GHARAOTEB    AND    FOBCED    RESIGNATION, 

AND  THE  OBJECT  OF  IT. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  them  when  he  ran  for  sheriff?  Were 
theit5  any  charges  made  against  Brooks  for  dishonesty  or  corruption  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  He  was  regarded  by  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  as  a  very 
honest  and  intelligent 

Q.  Who  was  put  in  Brooks's  place,  or  who  took  his  place ;  who  was 
elected  t — A.  A  new  county  was  formed  in  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Did  this  break  up  the  county,  divide  it  in  two  t  They  appointed  a 
new  board  of  su()ervisors  for  the  new  county  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  the  old  board  in  the  old  county! — A.  No,  sir.  There 
were  two  members  taken  from  the  Greek  district.  They  had  taken  two 
members  from  our  portion.    Brooks  was  not  a  member;  he  had  resigned. 

Q.  Had  his  resignation  anything  to  do  as  a  cause  of  this  new  division 
of  the  county,  and  his  living  where  he  did  t — ^A.  No,  sir.  At  that  time 
the  legislature  had  not  created  the  county ;  it  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
thought  of  amongst  us.    I  had  not  heard  of  it ;  it  was  sprung  upon  us. 

Q.  His  resignation  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  division  of  your 
county  f    It  occurred  before  thatt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  put  in  his  place  T — A.  They  have  had  an  election  over 
there  since  and  elected  their  members. 

Q.  And  none  was  put  in  his  place  on  the  old  board  t — A.  No,  sir.  It 
was  a  very  short  time  after  the  resignation. 

Q.  What  could  be  the  object  of  the  resignation ;  what  was  accom- 
plished by  itt — A.  I  do  not  know  what  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  anything  accomplished  by  itt — A.  There 
was  some  prejudice  arose  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  whites  out 
there ;  I  think  on  account  of  his  brother.  His  brother  had  got  into 
trouble  there.  I  think  that  was  it;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  white 
man  say  anything  against  Brooks. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  you  know  in  any  way  what  could  be  the  motive 
in  removing  Brooks,  or  asking  him  to  resign  his  ofiQcel — A.  Here  is  my 
idea  of  it.  The  whites  said  that  they  intended  to  have  control  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  county.  I  think  they  just  asked  him  to  resign  because 
tbey  said  they  wanted  control. 

Q.  After  the  county  was  -broken,  two  new  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  became  necessary  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  both  counties  under  control  of  your  party  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 
The  county  is  divided  into  five  districts ;  the  boundary -lines  run  north 
and  south.  The  first,  second,  and  third  districts  are  on  the  river,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  was  Deer  Greek.  Then,  on  the  creation  of  the  new 
county,  the  boundary-line  leaves  these  two  supervisor  districts  here, 
indicating  on  the  map ;]  of  course  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  there. 
But  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  this  new  county  was  not  created. 

Q.  His  jurisdiction  extended  to  that  then! — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  did,  but 
before  the  creation  of  the  county  he  had  resigned.  Since  that  they 
have  had  an  election  there,  and  they  have  divided  into  five  districts,  as 
we  have  always  done. 

Q.  Both  controlled  by  your  party — both  of  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  dififerencet — A.  This  is  Issaquena ;  that  is  Sharkey. 

Q.  Which  party  controls! — ^A.  Both  are  largely  republican. 
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Q.  Therefore  the  result  is  that  they  have  made  two  repabliean  coon- 
ties  out  of  one  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  from  his  resignation  to  the  time  of  thid  action  of 
the  legislature  f — A.  I  do  not  know  when  the  county  was  created,  but 
that  his  resignation  was  demanded  some  time  in  December,  I  think.  I 
do  not  think  the  new  county  was  created  until  perhaps  January  or 
February. 

Q.  A  couple  of  mouths? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  THE  LEVEE  BOABB. 

Q.  Was  there  any  business  for  the  supervisors  to  do  between  the 
time  of  his  resignation  and  the  formation  of  the  two  counties ;  any  im- 
portant business  for  them  to  do  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  meeting 
we  regarded  as  an  important  meeting  to  the  county.  We  had  to  elect 
two  commissioners,  what  is  known  as  the  Levee  board  in  our  county. 
We  had  elected  two  commissioners  to  represent  that  county,  and  it  wa3 
claimed  there  publicly  that  certain  men  had  to  be  elected ;  the  people 
were  tired  with  the  men  that  had  been  elected  ^  that  they  wanted  these 
men  elected ;  and  Brooks  told  me  that  they  wanted  him  to  resign ;  after- 
ward they  did  not  care,  but  they  wanted  him  to  resign  then.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  remember  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him  about  it.  My  recollection  is,  he  said  they  wanted  certain 
men  elected  on  the  board,  and  did  not  think  his  party  would  elect 
them.  They  wanted  them  elected,  and  if  they  elected  them  they  would 
be  satisfied.    That  is  the  impression  I  got 

Q.  The  commissioners  of  levees  are  men  who  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  levees  on  the  river-bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  important  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  safety  of  the  real  estate  of  the  county  depend  upon  the 
keeping  up  of  the  levee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  important  oflScef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  who  had  been  elected  were  not  satisfactory — the  men 
who  were  before  commissioners  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  as  they 
were.  We  elected  a  very  eminent  lawyer  and  conservative,  a  very 
popular  man,  one  who  had  run  for  lieutenant-governor  of  this  State  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  I  assisted  in  electing  him.  I  thought  he  was 
a  good  man. 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  of  this  question  about  the  levee  commissioners 
a  question  of  property,  and  to  protect  property  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  1  think 
it  was.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  the  desire  to  control  the  levee  commissionershipfor  the  pur|)08e 
of  procuring  reliable  men  to  keep  that  bank  up,  and  protect  the  real 
estate  of  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  it  was.  I  think 
every  man  in  the  county  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  opposed  any  one  on  account  of  politics.  I  do  not  think  the  re- 
publicans did,  because  one  of  the  members  who  was  elected  now  has 
been  spoken  of  by  the  republicans.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  ob- 
jections when  it  came  to  an  election  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

Q.  Was,  it  then,  purely  a  question  of  the  protection  ofproperty  t— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

THE  SEASONS  FOB  FORCING  BROOKS  TO  RESIGN. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  and  I  only  wish  to  understand 
you  and  get  your  mind,  this  man's  resignation  was  requested  by  peo- 
ple who  were  interested  in  keeping  the  river- bank  in  good  order,  and 
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their  only  object  was  to  get  men  more  favorable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  t — A.  That  may  have  been  their  belief. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  reason  for  his  resignation  than  that  t — 
A.  Well,  now,  I  think  it  is  claimed  by  the  democratic  party— I  think 
that  they  have  stated  it  publicly — that  our  county  was  controlled,  of 
course,  by  Yankees  and  niggers,  and  that  they  would  not  be  controlled 
any  longer  by  them.  I  do  not  think  the  colored  people  up  there  ob- 
jected to  what  they  said  in  the  election.  They  claimed  this :  that  they 
had  a  right  to  choose  of  themselves,  although  they  wanted  to  choose 
men  who  they  thought  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  they  have  chosen  such  men ;  bnt  if  they  were  republicans,  I  think 
pretty  much  the  same  objeciion  would  be  raised.  They  were  willing  to 
have  any  uian  that  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  property-holders  were 
coucerned.  I  know,  in  some  instances,  where  we  elected  a  man  he  was 
a  conservative  who 

Q.  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  levee  a  matter  of  considerable  expense, 
and  does  it  not  require  skill,  thought,  and  attention  to  do  it  properly  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  If  the  levee  is  permitted  to  go  down,  and  crevasses  occur,  would 
it  not  be  ruin  to  the  people  who  held  property  in  that  county  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners  of  the  property ;  were  they,  or  not,  white 
people  f — A.  The  largest  class. 

Q.  Don't  they  own  the  great  bulk  t — ^A.  Yes,  su* ;  the  largest  portion 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  wish  to  have  men  belonging  to  the  com- 
mission who  would  properly  attend  to  the  work,  and  not  risk  their  prop- 
erty ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  elected  men  from  our  county  of  that  kind,  we 
thought. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  complaints  among  the  property-owners  of  the 
way  in  which  the  levees  were  managed  t — ^A.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints, but  not  against  the  men  who  were  elected  in  that  county.  There 
is  a  general  complaint  of  the  whole  levee  system  of  the  State — not  in 
our  levee  district — and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  any  of  the 
elections  that  have  taken  place  in  our  county. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  some  one  of  the  levee  commissioners 
was  a  democrat  who  had  been  upon  the  ticket  for  lieutenant-governor  t — 
A.  I  would  say  a  democrat. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  wanted  somebody  else  than  him  put  on  the  ticket  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  any  other  object  than  to  get  their  property  taken  care 
of — any  other  possible  object  but  that  in  regard  to  the  levees  f — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  State  it. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  particularly 
raised  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  office  of  levee  commi$sioner  a  political  office  in  a  party 
sense  f — A.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  it  ohght  to  be. 

Q.  Has  it  been  known  and  treated  as  a  political  office,  and  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  party  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  has  never  been  treated  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  that  the  request  made  for  this  man's  resignation  was 
in  order  to  effect  the  control  of  the  office,  as  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
if  I  understand  yon  aright.  It  wiis  lor  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
choice,  and  not  from  any  complaints  made  against  any  member  partic- 
ularly that  1  had  ever  heard. 
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Q.  Yet  the  objective  point  of  the  resignation  was  the  levee  commis- 
Biouer  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  it.  Because  no  other  charge  had 
been  made  against  hiin. 

Q.  He  has  not  been  molested  or  disturbed  in  any  way  otherwise  than 
in  regard  to  his  office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  be  has. 

DATE  OF  THE  DEER  CREEK  MASSACRE. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  this  disturbance  or  difficulty  at  Deer  Creek  take 
place  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  date ;  but  I  think  it  was  the 
same  date  as  the  Vicksbnrgh  troubles — the  same  month,  but  the  year 
afterward.    The  troubles  were  in  1875  in  our  county. 

Q.  What  time  in  1875? — A.  In  December,  between  the  4th  and  10th, 
1  think. 

Q.  After  the  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  this  disturbance  at  Deer  Greek;  that,  too,  was  after  the 
election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CAUSE  OF  IT. 

Q,  The  election  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
The  colored  people  told  me  differently.  They  say  it  was  on  account  of 
their  being  radicals. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  election,  and  could  not  influence  the  election  t— 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  could  not. 

RELATIVE  RACE-POPULATIONS  OF  ISSAQUENA  COUNTY; 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  noted  that,  by  the  census  of  1870,  the  white 
poi)ulation  of  Issaquena  County  was  1741  and  the  colored  populatioD 
by  the  same  census  was  6,146. 


BOWIE  FOREMAN— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  16, 1876. 
Bowie  Foreman  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

USED  TO  LIVE  IN  ISSAQUENA  BUT  WAS  RUN  FROM  THERE. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  used  to  live  in  Issaquena 
County,  but  I  was  run  from  there  in  the  December  riot. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  f — A.  I  live  on  my  brother's  place,  down  at 
the  lower  end  ot  Warren  County,  in  Newtown. 

Q.  What  happened  that  you  came  away  from  Issaquena  County  ?— 
A.  In  December,  when  the  election  was  over  up  there  on  Boiling  Fork 
there  was  a  white  man  ;  he  was  in  a  store 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  don't  know  what  was  his  name.  He 
stabbed  one  or  two  colored  men  with  a  dirkknife  across  the  coauter, 
and  they  got  a  writ  of  arrest  for  him  and  went  there  for  him — two  men 
did — but  they  would  not  allow  them  to  hare  him.  They  put  him  behind 
the  counter,  behind  a  big  box.  The  two  colored  men,  they  went  there 
and  took  him  out,  and  that  started  the  fuss  between  the  colored  men 
and  the  white  men,  and  the  white  men  didn't  want  to  let  him  go  oat 

Q.  When  was  this,  last  December  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  about  the  first  of 
December. 

ELECTION  WBNT  OFF  VERY  NICE. 

Q.  Did  auythmg  luappen  Sxi  l^safi^^tiai  County  before  the  election  f— 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  was  one  of  tbe  jadges  of  election.    It  went  republican, 
the  whole  thing.    I  was  a  judge  in  the  first  district 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  election  in  the  county  t— A.  In 
my  county  it  went  off  very  nice. 

DEMOCRATS  SAID  THEY  COULD  NEVER  DO  ANYTHING  WITH  THE 
DAMNED  REPUBLICANS,  AND  WOULD  GO  TO  WORK  AND  KILL  OUT 
THE  LEADING  MEN. 

Q.  you  had  no  trouble. — A.  No,  sir ;  the  democrats  said  it  was  no  use 
voting ;  that  they  never  could  rule  Issaquena  County  or  do  anything  witij 
tbe  damned  republicans ;  and  they  said  that  they  would  go  to  work  and 
kill  out  the  leaiding  men  and  get  the  control.  That  was  what  they  said 
after  the  election. 

THEY  WENT  TO  WORK,  AND  ALL  THEY    DIDN'T  KILL    OUT  THEY  RAN 

AWAY. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  In  December  after  the  election,  that  they  was 
going  to  remove  the  county.  They  went  to  work  and  killed  out  the 
leading  men,  and  all  they  didn't  kill  out  they  ran  away.  They  killed  a 
fellow  named  Cornelius  Washington,  and  Moses  Johnson,  a  constable. 

Moses  Johnson  went  to  see  about  this  man  lying  in  the  cotton-patch, 
killed  that  night.  He  went  there,  and  as  he  started  there  Elgin  and 
Hant  and  them  got  their  sixteenshooters,  and  came  out  in  the  road  and 
told  them  that  if  they  advanced  they  were  going  to  shoot.  They  told 
the  boy  to  open  the  gate,  and  said  they  were  going  to  go  to  Boiling  Fork. 

Moses  Johnson  stops  these  men,  and  told  Mr.  Elgin  that  he  was  for 
no  fuss  at  all ;  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  and  elected  by  the  people 
as  a  constable,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  what  that  man  was  murdered 
about,  and  to  put  him  away.  Elgin  told  Moses  to  go  along  back,  that 
everything -was  quiet,  and  that  the  man  was  put  away ;  and  he  told  Mr. 
Elgin  "  all  right" 

That  was  on  Saturday,  and  he  went  back  home  and  reported  the  facts 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  told  him  what  Mr.  Elgin  said ;  that  they 
were  trying  to  arrest  the  man,  and  that  he  ran  from  them,  and  that  was 
tbe  reason  that  they  shot  him. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  was  sitting  in  my  house  eating  my  breakfast, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  came  in  there,  and  I  looks  out  at  the  door.  He  owed  us 
some  money,  and  he  was  paying  my  brother  $50.  I  says,  ^^  What  is  all 
that  coming  down  f  There  was  a  lot  of  men  coming  with  guns.  Mr. 
Hant  went  out  and  talked  with  them  a  while ;  and  he  came  back  to 
where  we  were,  and  said  they  had  just  come  down  to  see  the  boys ;  that 
they  heard  that  they  were  going  to  Boiling  Fork,  and  that  if  they  was 
not  going  it  would  be  all  right. 

MOSES  JOHNSON. 

My  brother-in-law,  Phil.  Johnson,  said  that  the  colored  men  didn't 
want  to  fight  I  gets  on  my  horse  and  went  down  there,  and  Moses 
Johnson  returned  up  to  church.  This  Captain  Barr  [so  pronounced, 
bat  probably  Ball]  said  to  him,  ^^What  is  your  name!"  He  said, 
*^  My  name  is  Moses  Johnson.  I  am  an  officer."  Captain  Barr  [Ball  ?] 
said,  ^'Are  you  captain  of  a  company  f  and  Moses  said,  ^'  I  am  captain 
of  no  company;  I  am  an  officer  of  the  peace."  Ball  said,  ^^ Didn't 
you  go  up  to  Boiling  Fork  Saturday  f '  Moses  said,  ^^  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  man  there  dead,  and  I  went  up  there  to  see  about  it,  as  an 
officer  of  the  peace." 

They  had  some  talk ;  and  he  said  as  how  Moses  ought  to  be  killed 
anyhow.    He  asked  Moses  if  he  had  got  a  parole  of  Mr.  Elgin,  and  he 
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said  he  had  not  got  any  parole ;  and  he  said,  ^'  Yon  had  better  go  np 
and  see  Mr.  Elgin  and  get  your  parole  of  him."  Moses  turns  around 
to  me  and  says,  "  Will  you  go  up  with  me  to  Mr.  Elgin's  t  I  tells  ^\oa  I 
feels  my  death,  but  I  puts  my  faith  in  God,  and  I  don't  fear  anything.  I 
saw  my  death  last  night  twice.  I  saw  these  white  men  coming  to  kill 
me ;  but  I  am  prepared  and  ready  to  go." 

I  told  him  that  I  would  go  with  him ;  and  we  went  up  to  see  Mr.  El- 
gin, and  Mr.  Elgin  gave  him  a  paper,  and  he  takes  it  on  back  to  the 
church ;  and  the  people  said,  ^^  We  cannot  have  any  church  now  with 
these  white  men  all  around."  And  he  says,  ^^  LeL  us  have  church  just 
the  same.  If  you  have  any  faith  in  God  you  better  try  it  now."  Aud 
they  said,  "  How  can  we  hold  church  with  all  these  men  wiih  sixteen- 
shooters  ?"  And  he  said,  ^^  There  is  none  of  them  going  to  bother  yon.'' 
And  we  went  on  with  the  church. 

MUBDEB  OF  THE  SIX  NEGROES. 

They  commenced  gathering  about  4  o'clock  that  evening,  ju^it  in 
droves,  and  they  came  on  down  to  Mr.  Hunt's,  and  got  Moses  Jobuson 
and  Kufus  Hey  ward  and  Wade  Hampton  aud  Noah  Parker  and  Arthur 
Brooks  and  Ned  Moore.    They  had  them  locked  up  in  the  store. 

And  I  said,  ^^  This  means  trouble.  Why  do  they  take  these  men  aiid 
lock  them  up  in  the  store  and  guard  them  for?"  1  said,  *'They  are 
going  to  take  these  men  out  and  kill  them ;"  and  the  colored  meu  said 
that  they  didn't  know,  but  it  did  seem  sort  of  suspicious.  I  said,  ^4 
bet  you  these  men  will  be  killed;  there  is  no  use  talking."  And  we 
went  back  down  home;  and  I  noticed  fully  a  thousand  meu. 

About  sundown  they  came  tearing  down  in  troops  with  their  guns 
just  glittering,  and  me  and  my  brother  Phi?,  got  uneasy,  and  we  went 
back  home,  and  all  the  women  came  to  my  house  and  staid  in  the  house 
Sunday  night.  My  brother  Phil,  slept  in  the  cane,  but  I  wouidn-t  go. 
I  said,  ^'  I  am  going  to  stay  here  if  they  do  kill  me." 

About  11  o'clock  I  heard  guns,  and  my  sister  got  up  aud  lit  a  light, 
and  I  asked  her  what  time  it  was,  and  she  said  it  was  about  11  o'clock; 
and  we  heard  the  guns  going  off,  and  I  says  to  her,  ^'  Do  you  hear  tboiM^ 
guns?"  and  she  says,  ^'  Yes;  what  is  itf "  I  says,  '^  It  is  some  of  them 
boys  killed ;  them  boys  is  shot."  She  said,  ^'  Do  yon  think  so!"  I  said, 
<^  Yes ;  my  mind  never  fooled  me.  I  am  going  to  send  for  Phil.,  and  i 
am  going  down  to  see." 

"didn't  we   shoot  hell  out  of  THEMt" 

In  a  little  while  the  horses'  feet  came  down  the  road  at  a  tremendoas 
pace,  and  I  heard  one  man  say,  '' Didn't  we  shoot  hell  out  of  tbemf 
One  of  them  said,  "  That  preacher  went  on  so  I  had  hardly  enough 
heart  to  kill  them."  I  says,  "  Sister,  did  you  hear  them  say  that,  that 
they  took  and  shot  hell  out  of  them  fellows  T"  and  she  said  she  did. 

I  got  up  about  daylight,  and  went  on  down,  and  just  before  we  got 
to  the  quarters  I  saw  where  the  horses  had  gone  around  in  the  cottoo- 
patch. 

FIVE  BODIES  FOUND. 

We  went  on  around  that  way,  and  the  first  one  I  came  across  was 
Wade,  and  the  next  was  Moses  Johnson. 

I  went  on  across  a  little  creek  to  Brother  Wilson's,  who  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  I  told  him ;  and  he  appointed  me  to  go  and  hold  so 
inquest  over  them,  and  see  how  they  came  by  their  deaUi,  and  I  got  six 
men  and  went  there;  and  while  I  was  holding  an  inquest  over  them 
they  reported  three  more  dead  up  above. 
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ABOUT  THE  COBONEB'S  VEBDIOT. 

I  said,  ^^  How  had  this  thiDg  ought  to  be  made  oat  t ''  and  some  of  the 
boys  said,  "  Bowie,  you  have  been  an  oflBcer  for  some  time;''  and  I  said 
I  didn't  know  how  we  would  do  it,  except  these  men  had  been  killed  by 
white  men  to  us  unknown.  Some  of  the  boys  said  that  they  would 
put  in  that  they  were  killed  by  these  men  we  had  seen ;  and  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  ''  Bowie,  how  in  the  devil  can  you  do  that?  You  can  just  make 
out  on  the  return, '  Killed  by  white  men ;  don't  know  who.'" 

These  men  were  lying  in  a  field,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Hunt,  "David,  take 
hold  and  help  bring  these  men  out  of  the  bushes."  He  turned  around  to 
me,  and  his  face  and  neck  was  red,  and  he  said,  "  You  have  got  enough 
around  here  to  do  that  thing."  X  said,  "You  were  appointed  to  help 
us,  and  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  anybody;"  and  he  did  help  take  the 
men  out. 

TWO  WHITE  MEN  GAME  AFTEB  ME  TO  KILL  ME. 

1  took  all  the  papers  and  everything  out  of  their  pockets  and  hats, 
and  then  went  up  to  the  other  three  men.  It  was  a  fearful  sight ;  they 
were  lying  there  butchered  like  hogs,  and  I  told  the  men  about  these 
things,  and  Mr.  Hunt  told  me  I  had  better  be  careful  about  what  I  said. 
I  said  I  didn't  care,  because  I  knew  the  men,  and  he  went  and  told  my 
eldest  brother  to  tell  me  I  had  better  get  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Hunt 
said  to  Wilson,  "You  and  Bowie  better  get  out  of  the  way;"  and  I 
steps  out  in  the  cane,  and  two  white  men  came  after  me  to  kill  me;  and 
I  went  around  in  the  cane  and  went  on  down  to  Mr.  Hunt's.  I  says  to 
him,  "What  do  they  want  to  kill  me  fori"  He  says,  "You  know  who 
the  men  were,  and  you  speak  what  you  know,  and  you  knows  a  good 
deal  of  the  men,  and  if  you  stay  here  some  of  them  will  kill  you  so  you 
can't  testify,  and  I  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the  way.  If  you  ain't  got 
any  money  I  will  give  you  some  money  to  get  out  of  the  way,  because  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  murdered."  He  and  I  had  been  brought  up  to- 
gether.   He  gave  me  some  money  to  go  away  with,  and  I  left. 

I  had  15  bales  of  cotton  in  the  gin -house  then :  and  I  got  away,  and 
they  followed  me  as  far  as  they  could.  I  left  all  my  things  and  every- 
thing there,  and  I  could  not  get  anything — I  left  150  bushels  of  corn — 
and  daresn't  go  back  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Hunt  that  you  speak  of  f— A.  Mr.  David  Hunt. 
Q.  Is  he  a  white    mant — A.  O,  yes.    He  used  to    be  my  young 
master. 

ABOUT  CAPTAIN  BALL. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Oaptain  Barr  [Ball!]  t — A.  He  is  always  called  a  des- 
perado. He  told  Moses  Johnson  that  morning  that  he  had  10  men  with 
him,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  whip  out  500  niggers ;  that  he  was  in 
for  a  fight. 

SEVEN  COLOBED  MEN  KILLED. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  there  at  that  time  t — A.  Seven. 
They  killed  one  just  about  three  or  four  days  before ;  the  one  that  Moses 
Johnson  went  up  to  see  about.  They  killed  the  constable  and  the  other 
six  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  know  all  the  men  that  were  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have 
known  Parker;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  What  ofQce  did  you  holdt — A.  I  was  appointed  constable  twice 
by  Governor  Alcorn  and  elected  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  men  who  came  down  there  and  were 
engaged  in  this  killing t — A.  Yes^  sir;  I  know  about  ton  ot  t^^V?^* 
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NAMES  OF  THE  ASSASSINS. 

Q.  Give  their  Dames. — Mr.  Joe  Bobinson,  Mr.  Powells — ^I  am  going 
through  with  them,  I  will  tell  you,  but  my  life  will  be  in  danger,  bot  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all  the  truth— Mr.  John  Casey  and  Colly  Casey, 
Mr.  Pinkham,  and  Dr.  Clements,  John  Clark,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  John  Diamond ;  Bija  Hunt  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Eatman,  and 
Mr.  Wolfe  and  Captain  Ball ;  that  is  all  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q.  Where  do  these  white  men  whose  names  you  mention  live t— A. 
Near  Boiling  Fork,  in  Issaquena  County.  They  ran  me  away  from 
everything,  from  my  wife  and  everything,  and  she  had  to  leave  all  her 
things  up  there— except  a  little  valise. 

Vni'NESS  HAD  TO  LEAVE  HIS  PEOPEBTY. 

Q.  What  property  did  you  have  when  they  ran  you  away  t — A.  Cot- 
ton and  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fodder.  I  had  15  bales  of  cotton  there, 
150  bushels  of  corn,  a  large  stack  of  fodder,  and  about  40  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

Q.  You  left  there  with  your  family  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  me  and  my  brother- 
in-law  was  cropping  together.  That  had  always  been  my  home  np 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  bom  right  there! — A.  I  was  bred  and  bom  in  Jefferson, 
but  before  the  war,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was  moved  into  Issa- 
quena County.  I  was  raised  by  the  people  in  Issaquena.  After  the  sur- 
render I  came  back  from  the  Army.  I  was  a  soldier  two  years  and  six 
months,  in  the  colored  Sixty -sixth ;  and  after  I  came  back  from  the  Army 
they  got  up  a  petition  to  Governor  Alcorn,  and  the  first  time  I  was  con- 
stable up  there  he  appointed  me,  and  I  had  two  appointments  from  him, 
and  I  was  elected  by  the  people  after  that 

KILLED  BBOAITSE  THET  WERE  LEADING  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  For  what  reason  were  these  colored  men  killed  f — A.  For  the 
reason  that  they  were  leading  republicans.  Parker  was ;  and  Moses,  he 
was  a  very  capable  man  ;  and  Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  that  time ;  but  he  withdrew  from  that  to  run  for  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  got  elected;  and  Quillan,  the  democrat  who  ran 
against  him,  he  beat  him,  and  they  didn't  like  it.  They  said  they  were 
just  going  to  work  and  kill  off  the  leading  republicans  and  get  them  oat 
of  the  way. 

NONE  OF  THE  ASSASSINS  INDICTED. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  white  men  been  indicted  for  any  of  these  mur- 
ders?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anything  ever  been  done  to  these  white  ment — A.  No,  sir; 
nothing.  They  went  to  work  and  cut  the  county  up,  and  put  Boiling 
Fork  like  they  wanted  to  have  it,  and  they  had  an  election,  and  there 
didn't  two  colored  people  go  to  the  polls.  They  said  they  were  just 
tired  of  living  there  under  republican  laws  and  negro  rule. 

WAS  OOBONEB  AND  BEOOaNIZED  ALL  THE  DEAD  MEN. 

Q.  Did  you  see  all  these  men  after  they  were  dead? — A.  Yes, sir; 
I  had  an  inquest  over  them,  and  had  the  papers.  I  took  the  papers 
from  them.  I  took  $6  out  of  one  man's  pocket  and  sent  it  back  to  his 
wife.  I  was  appointed  to  hold  the  inquest ;  the  justice  of  the  peace  ap- 
pointed me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  through  with  your  inquest  before  you  were  told  to 
clear  outt — A.  I  was  just  examining  the  last  man,  and  commencing  to 
make  out  my  return. 
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f 

DATE  OF  THE   KILLINa. 

« 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  You  have  named  thirteen  of  these  men  whom  yon  say  were  con- 
cerned in  this  killing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  have  not  mentioned  the  day  of  this  killing. — A.  I  cannot  tell 
the  day. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  down  to  your  brother's  place  at  New- 
town f — ^A.  It  was  along  after  the  1st  of  December. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  election  was  itt — A.  It  was  about  two  weeks 
after  election,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 

Q.  How  long  before  Christmas  was  it! — A.  About  four  weeks,  I 
reckon.  It  was  along  in  that  time,  because  I  took  Christmas  down  to 
Newtown. 

Q.  You  told  about  an  affray  in  a  store  in  which  a  man  reached  over 
and  stabbed  another  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  DRUNKEN  AFFRAY  BETWEEN  WHITES  AND  BLACKS. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  That  was  in  the  same  month. 

Q.  How  long  after  these  men  were  killed  f — A.  Just  about  a  week ; 
seven  days. 

Q.  What  caused  that  stabbing  t — A.  The  white  man  was  drunk,  and 
be  cursed  the  colored  man,  and  called  him  a  damned  son  of  a  bitch. 

Q.  Who  was  the  white  man  ? — A.  He  was  behind  the  counter,  tradmg 
for  the  store-keeper. 

Q.  What  was  his  namet — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  He  was  drinking,  and  got  into  this  quarrel  with  the  colored  man  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  called  the  colored  man  a  God  damned  black  son  of  a 
bitch,  and  the  colored  man  called  him  back,  ^'  You  damned  white  son  of 
a  bitch,"  and  the  white  man  drew  a  knife  and  reached  over  the  counter 
and  stabbed  the  colored  man. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  white  man  t — A.  The  colored  men  went 
after  him. 

Q.  Who  were  the  colored  men  that  went  there  after  him  t— A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  who  they  were. 

Q.  What  did  they  come  after  him  for! — A.  To  take  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  I  suppose,  and  have  him  tried. 

Q.  'How  many  were  there,  white  and  black  t— A.  I  suppose  about  ten 
on  each  side. 

Q.  Was  the  quarrel  about  that  man  being  arrested  and  taken  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace  for  stabbing  the  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conflict  between  those  two  bodies  of  white  and 
colored  men  at  that  time  ? — A.  They  had  some  fuss,  and  they  wanted 
to  take  him  out  of  the  store,  and  the  whites  would  not  let  them  bring 
him  out  of  the  store. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  struggle  to  get  him  out  ? — A.  The 
whites  would  not  let  them  have  him,  and  they  just  went  off  and  reported 
that  the  negroes  wanted  to  raise  arms. 

THE  DARKIES  DID  NOT  GET  ARMS — WHITE  FOLKS  MADE  THE  FUSS. 

Q.  Did  the  black  men,  in  point  of  fact,  go  off  and  get  arms  to  get 
him  I — A.  No,  sir ;  the  darkies  never  went  anywhere.  The  white  folks 
made  the  fuss,  and  they  took  a  lot  of  colored  men  and  put  them  in  an 
old  store. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  they  put  in  this  old  store  ? — A.  About 
twenty  of  them,  I  am  certain. 

Q.  Where  had  these  colored  men  come  from  t — A.  They  had  the  men 
arrested,  and  these  white  men  came  there  and  said  that  tVi^^  ^^t^  \iQ\» 
going  to  take  the  colored  men}  and  they  arrested  a  lot  oi  coVot^  m^\^.. 
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ARREST  OF  COLORED  MEN. 

Q.  How  many  came  there  f — A.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  on  eacb  side; 
and  the  white  folks  got  the  best  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  fight  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  passed  shots. 

Q.  What  did  they  fight  with — guns  or  pistols  t — A.  Some  with  pistols 
and  some  with  gans. 

Q.  Who  was  hurt  I — A.  Narry  side.  They  put  the  colored  people  in 
a  great  big  old  store  and  put  guards  around  them^  and  three  or  four 
white  men  got  drunk  and  fired  in  among  the  colored  men. 

Q.  Who  were  the  twenty  that  were  arrested  and  pot  in  the  old 
store? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  their  names.  It  was  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  county. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  these  twenty  men  t — A.  No,  sir. 

SOME  DRUNK  WHITE  MEN  SHOT  IN  AMONG  THEM. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  them  there  I — A.  One  night.  There  was 
some  white  men  got  drunk  and  shot  in  among  them,  and  shot  one  fel- 
low in  the  foot,  and  some  white  man  said  that  they  should  not  shoot  aod 
murder  the  negroes  in  that  way,  and  stopped  them. 

A  WHITE  MAN  INTERFERES  AND  LIBERATES  THEM. 

Q,  Who  was  that  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  was  going  to  let 
them  loose ;  and  he  knocked  the  doors  down,  and  they  ran  away.  He 
said  that  they  could  not  come  there  and  shoot  among  them  and  murder 
them  in  that  way. 

Q.  He  opened  the  door  and  let  them  out  of  this  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  went  away  t — A.  And  they  went  away. 

Q.  Where  was  that  store  I — A.  At  Eoliing  Fork. 

MURDER  OF  THE  SEVEN    BLACKS  A  WEEK  APTEB. 

Q.  Then  how  long  after  that  time  did  these  twelve  men  whom  joa 
have  named  come  there  and  murder  these  seven  black  menf — A.  Abont 
six  or  seven  days  from  that  time. 

THE  MURDERED  MEN  WERE  NOT  THE  MEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE  ROW  AT 

THE  STORE. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about ;  were  any  of  the  black  men  that  were 
killed  the  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  other  row  about  the  man 
at  the  store  f — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

GOING  TO  KILL  OFF  THE  LEADING  COLORED  MEN. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  that  led  to  the  shooting  of  these  other 
men  ;  with  whom  had  they  had  any  quarrel  f — A.  They  didn't  have  any 
quarrel,  but  they  said  they  were  leading  men,  and  they  were  goiug  to 
kill  them  out. 

Q.  Who  said  that  they  were  leading  men,  and  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  them  out! — A.  They  were  the  men  I  gave  you  the  names  of. 

ABOUT  MR.  ELGIN. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  them  say  that! — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Elgin  say 
that  in  his  store.  He  said  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  kill  all 
the  leaders.  He  said  that  he  knew  that  that  would  not  do }  that  they 
hired  the  colored  people  to  work  for  them,  and  lived  off  their  support, 
and  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ! — A.  He  lives  in  Sharkey  County  now. 

Q.  Where  would  be  the  post-office  at  which  he  gets  his  letters!— A. 
Elgin's  Store. 

Q.  Is  he  a  country  merchant  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 
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Q.  He  was  present  when  these  twelve  men  had  this  talk,  and  one  of 
them  made  this  speech  t — A.  No.  He  said  they  had  a  speaking  at  Eolling 
Forks ;  that  they  had  a  big  meeting,  like  we  would  have,  a  meeting  of 
30,  40,  or  50  colored  men  to  make  speeches — what  we  would  want  to 
do.  He  told  them  that  that  would  not  do;  to  go  to  work  and  kill  off  all 
the  leading  men.    He  told  me  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that  you  heard  these  men  make  any  speech  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  had  been  down  at  this  meeting  where  this 
threat  had  been  made  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

H£  BELONGED  TO  THE  BAND  THAT  MUBDEBED  PABEEB  AND  BBOOES. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Elgin  t — A.  He  belongs  to  the  same  band  that 
killed  those  three  men  that  were  killed  that  night. 

Q.  Which  men  were  killed  that  night  t — A.  Noah  Parker  and  Arthur 
Brooks. 

Q.  They  were  two  of  the  three  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  killed  t — A.  Near  Mr.  Elgin's  store.  They 
brought  them  down  on  Sunday  morning  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Elgin 
to  guard  until  that  night. 

Q.  They  brought  these  men  down  to  Mr.  Elgin's,  all  three  of  them  ? — ^A. 
All  three  of  them — there  was  Brooks,  Noah  Parker,  and  Moore;  and  they 
told  him  to  guard  them  until  they  came  back. 

PBISONEBS  TAKEN  OUT  AND  KILLED. 

Q.  Whatcharge  was  thereagainstthese  three  men  t — ^A.  Theysaidthese 
men  made  threats  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  and  they  asks  them  about 
it ;  and  they  arrested  the  men  that  same  Saturday^  and  had  them  give 
bonds  for  their  appearance  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  the  men  give 
the  bond.  The  men  appeared  there  on  Saturday  but  they  didn't  have 
their  trial,  and  that  Sunday  morning  they  took  them  away  from  this 
constable,  put  them  in  Mr.  Elgin's  store,  and  kept  them  there  until 
Sunday  night,  when  they  took  them  out  and  killed  them.  They  took 
them  from  Mr.  Elgin's  store  about  half  a  mile  and  killed  them. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this  f — A.  Henry  Hagan  told  me  so  either  the  Mon- 
day or  Sunday  in  the  store.  Every  Sunday  morning  I  goes  to  Mr.  El- 
gin's store  to  get  my  drinks  and  cigars.  I  went  there  that  Sunday 
morning,  and  says  I,  "  John" — I  always  spoke  that  way  familiar  to  him, 
because  we  were  brought  up  together — "I  want  to  go  in  and  get 
a  drink,''  and  he  said,  "  You  can't  go  in  the  store."  I  says,  "  What  is 
the  matter  now,  John  F  He  says,  "  I  have  got  some  men  in  there,  tak- 
ing e^re  of  them ;  these  fellows  gave  them  to  me  to  take  care  of  until 
they  got  back."  Monday  morning  I  went  up  there  again,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  gave  these  colored  men  to  these  white  men  and  they  took 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  who  took  these  men  out  from  this 
store  and  murdered  them  t — A.  There  were  about  200  of  them ;  looked 
like  about  400  that  Sunday  that  they  raised  the  riot. 

Q.  They  took  three  of  them  to  Elgin's  store  Sunday  morning  and  left 
them  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  they  went  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  creek  to  get  the  others.  They  shot  the  other  three  in  a  cotton- 
patch,  and  then  went  and  got  the  three  from  Mr.  Elgin's  and  shot  them. 

Q.  Who  told  you  of  these  men  being  killed,  and  who  they  were,  and 
how  many  there  were  f — A.  Henry  Hugau  told  me  how  Noah  Parker 
and  they  wa«  killed  near  his  house.  I  saw  the  men  that  Sunday  even- 
ing, /c  looked  as  though  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  ;  they  were 
strung  out  two  miles  on  the  road,  riding  two  ranks  deep. 
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Q.  Men  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  200  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  200  men. 

Q.  Where  were  these  men  from  t — A.  They  came  from  np  the  creek; 
from  Washington  and  Bolivar  Counties. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  these  men  before  that  time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  strangers  to  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  me.  They  spoke  to  me  very  nice  until  that  Monday  that  they 
ran  me  off. 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  ISSAQUENA  WAS  FEARED  TO  COME  OUT. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  t — ^A.  H.  P.  Scott. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  know  anything  of  this  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  knowed ;  bat  he 
was  feared  to  come  out  Some  men  went  to  him,  and  he  told  them  that 
he  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  Scott  knew  itt — A.  Because  the  men  that 
ran  off  with  me  that  morning  said  they  saw  Scott. 

Q.  Did  you  t«ll  Scott  of  this  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  knowledge  of  it  f — A.  O,  Lord  I  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Who  was  the  coroner  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

THE  COBONEB'S  JUBY  AND  THEIB  VERDICT. 

Q.  Who  held  the  inquest  on  these  bodies? — A.  I  was  appointed  daly 
by  the  justice  of  the  peace  after  they  killed  this  constable. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  summon  as  a  jury  t — A.  Wilson  White,  a  brother 
of  mine,  Louis  White,  Henry  Hazen,  and  David  Hunt. 

Q.  You  summoned  twelve  men  ? — A.  I  summoned  six  men.  I  don^ 
know  who  the  other  was  now. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  up  a  verdict  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  had  a  verdict  draim 
np  and  left  there  with  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  What  was  the  verdict  I — A.  It  was  wrote  out  when  I  left,  "Killed 
by  white  men,  but  nnknown  persons." 

Q.  That  they  had  been  killed,  but  by  persons  unknown  to  ypn  f— A 
Yes,  sir ;  by  persons  unknown  to  me. 

Q.  The  jury  were  all  colored  men  t — A.  All  but  one;  Mr.  David  Hunt 
was  the  white  man  on  the  jury. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  this  since  that  timet — A.  No,  sir;  1 
never  heard  nothing  of  it  since  then ;  I  have  seen  plenty  of  people  from 
there. 

ISSEQUENA  CUT  UP— A  NEW  COUNTY  MADE. 

Q.  What  did  yon  hear  from  there  t — A.  They  said  they  made  it  go 
democrat  after  the  election  there. 

Q.  At  the  election,  how  did  it  go  t — A.  It  went  republican,  but  they 
cut  the  county  up ;  they  ordered  a  new  election,  and  the  whole  coanty 
went  democrat.  ' 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers.  My  brother,  who 
is  in  Newton,  read  it  to  me. 

Q.  How  was  the  county  cut  up  T — A.  They  cut  some  of  the  lower 
end  of  Warren  County  off  and  attached  it  to  Sharkey  County,  and  some 
off  Bolivar  County,  and  made  it  into  another  county.  All  the  colored 
people  came  up  and  voted  the  democrat  ticket,  and  voted  it  just  like 
they  had  voted  it  all  their  life-time. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  election  t — A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  new  county  called  ? — ^A.  One  is  Sharkey,  and  the 
other  is  Issaquena. 
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THE  COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC  NOW. 

Q.  Was  there  a  new  election  in  each  of  these  counties? — A.  No,  sir; 
a  new  election  in  Sharkey. 

Q.  What  was  that  election  for  T — A.  Sheriff  and  clerks. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  election  has  gone  democratic  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  didn't  poll  but  seven  colored  votes  there.  My  brother  Wilson, 
who  lived  there,  came  and  told  me  about  it.  I  have  got  sisters  up 
there,  and  aunts  and  uncles. 

Q.  W^hom  did  you  leave  in  charge  of  your  property  f — A.  I  didn^t 
leave  anybody  there.  I  didn't  have  time  to  attend  to  nothing ;  I  gone 
off  and  left  it. 

Q.  Who  has  got  it  in  charge  do  you  suppose  ? — A.  I  don't  know  j  I 
was  glad  to  save  my  lite. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  one  sent  up  there  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  man  who  was  examined  here  just  before  you  your 
brother  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  not  go  up  there. 

Q.  Can't  he  assist  you  in  claiming  your  property  f — A.  He  can  assist, 
but  what  good  would  it  do  for  him  to  go  up  there  and  they  have  got 
everything  in  their  power!  If  he  went  up  there  he  would  get  killed. 
There  was  seven  brothers  of  us,  and  four  sisters. 

Q.  Where  is  your  brother.  Will  son  White,  who  came  down  to  see 
yon  !— A.  In  Sharkey  County.  He  would  have  had  some  of  these  folks 
sabpcBuaed  from  there,  but  they  would  not  testify ;  they  would  not  say 
anything  for  fear.  My  brother  wouldn't  tell  me  hardly  anything  when 
he  came  down.    Of  course,  if  he  would  not  tell,  he  would  not 

Q.  Does  he  advise  you  to  return  to  that  place  to  get  your  property! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  advised  us  not  to  come  back  to  Issaquena  County  any 
more. 

Q.  He  is  up  there  himself! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  folks  not  to  go  back  there.  Mr.  Hunt  told  him  to  tell  me  not  to  go 
back  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  concerned  in  that  affair! — A.  No,  sir;  but  they 
made  it  their  headquarters ;  they  camped  at  his  house,  and  fed  their 
horses  there  in  the  yard. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  election  there  in  1875,  in  the  fall ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  was  there  at  the  election  in  Is(«aquena  County.  I  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  election.  I  was  always  an  officer  there.  At  Issaquena  County 
the  democrats  didn't  poll  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  We  always 
carried  it.    It  was  a  smooth  republican  election. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  as  to  peace  and  quiet ! — A.  Peaceable  and 
quiet. 

Q.  No  trouble  there,  then  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  troubles  occurred  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  election  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  democrats  ran  them ;  we  didn't  get  elected.  They 
didn't  poll  over  50  white  votes  in  that  county.  Our  fellows  polled  over 
600  votes.  There  was  not  20  democrat  votes,  I  think.  Some  of  these 
big  plantations  are  ten  miles  long  and  nothing  but  colored  people  there. 

Q.  Can  you  read  or  write! — A.  No,  sir;  my  brother-in  law  can  read 
and  write,  and  has  done  my  writing  for  me. 

Q.  What  other  oi!ice  did  you  hold  there  ! — A.  I  was  on  the  school- 
board,  but  it  was  abolished. 

Q.  What  else  were  you  I — A.  Constable. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  justice  of  the  peace! — A.  No,  sir;  my  brother, 
Phil  Johnson,  was  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  send  to  the  legislature  ? — A.  Jones,  a  colored  man^ 
and  Samuel  Saunders,  a  floater — a  colored  man. 
39  MISS 
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Q.  Do  you  know  them  pretty  well  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  write  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  of  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  white  officers  in  the  county  T — A.  Mr.  Mayer,  he 
was  county  treasurer,  and  Mr.  C.  Jeffers  was  county  clerk.  Those 
were  all  the  white  ones  at  the  court-house,  and  all  the  rest  were  co1(h^ 

Q.  Did  you  own  the  land  on  which  you  were  raising  this  cotton !— A. 
I  rented  the  land  from  Mr.  Hunt. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  in  that  county  own  much  land,  or  do  they 
rent  it  t — A.  They  rent  pretty  much  all ;   very  few  that  owns  any  laDd. 


S.  J.  H.  GROSS— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Sylvester  J.  H.  Gross  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Issaquena  County, 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  county  f — A.  Mayerville. 

Q.  Are  you  living  there  now  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  1  have  lived  there  the  beet 
part  of  my  days. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  acquired  any  education ;  any  reading  and  writiDg?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  to  read  and  write! — A.  A  portion  of  it  before 
the  war.    1  went  to  school  since  the  war. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  Issaquena  County  ! — A.  I  have,  sir. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF   SUPERVISORS. 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  Member  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Q.  When  did  you  hold  that  office!— A.  In  1874  and  1875,  and  I  hold 
it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  the  board  of  supervisors  appoint  the  members  of  the  levee 
board  ! — A.  They  do,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  your  last  appointments! — A.  In  Jannair, 
1876. 

APPOINTED  MEMBER  OF  LEVEE  BOARD  UNDER  A  THREAT. 

Q.  What  occurred  in  connection  with  those  appointments ;  how  were 
they  made  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  the  appointment  was  made  under  a  threat 

Q.  State  all  the  circumstances  as  they  occurred. — A.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  appointment  you  are  particularly  inquiring  after  now. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Before  that,  I  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  committee 
of  white  men,  who  had  asked  me  to  resign  my  place  as  member  of  tbe 
board  of  supervisors.  In  this  committee  was  Captain  Farrish  and  other 
gentlemen  ;  I  did  not  know  them  particularly. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  was  Captain  Farrish's  first  name  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir; 
I  cannot  tell  you  his  given  name. 

A  COMMITTEE  WAITS  ON  HIM. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  When  did  thVa  commAUi^  <iaU  on  you  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  tbe 
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exact  date,  bat  they  waited  on  me  as  I  knows  'long  aboat  in  December. 
I  had  tamed  my  hands  oat  picking  cotton  at  the  time,  and  I  had  taken 
my  ax  and  went  down  in  the  swamp  to  cat  some  wood  to  haal  in  the 
quarters  for  my  hands.  This  was  about  the  time  that  this  riot  was  on 
the  creek,  and  when  I  came  out  with  my  ax  on  my  shoulder  some  of 
the  hands  saw  me  coming,  and  they  beckoned  for  me  to  go  back  to  the 
woods ;  they  told  me  to  go  back  to  the  woods,  and  I  said,  <<  For  whatF 
They  said,  "  There  is  a  ^wiy  of  white  men — they  ain't  out  of  sight  yet 
— just  left  here,  inquiring  for  you."  I  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  any  one,  and  may  be  killed  myself,  but  I 
don't  think  I  have  any  right  to  go  back  to  the  woods ;  I  will  go  on  and 
see  what  they  want" 

I  came  on  up  to  the  house,  and  my  mother,  an  aged  lady,  who  was 
there  at  the  house,  she  said, ''  My  son,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  come."  I 
said,  ^*  Why,  mother?"  She  said,  <'  There  is  some  men  just  left  here ; 
they  said  they  wanted  to  see  you }  that  they  wanted  you  to  resign  your 
position,  and  that  you  had  got  to  do  it."  I  said,  '^  Who  were  they^ 
mother ;  do  you  know  any  of  their  names  T  She  said,  '^  I  don't  know 
none  but  Captain  Farrish.  There  was  another  gentleman  with  him  by 
the  name  of  Colonel  Keaps ;  but  they  said  that  they  wanted  you  to  come 
to  town  this  evening,  and  that  you  must  be  sure  and  come." 

"ALL  THE  MEN  THEY  HAVE  SENT  FOR  NEVER  GETS  BACK  HOME." 

"And,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  go ;  you  see  that  all  of  the  men 
they  have  sent  for  never  gets  back  home."  I  said,  "  Mother,  I  have 
no  fear  of  anything ;  I  have  attended  to  my  business  as  an  officer,  and  I 
have  acted  as  a  good  citizen,  and  therefore  I  will  venture  to  go  and  see 
what  they  want."    And  I  did  so. 

In  the  afternoon  I  got  on  my  horse  and  went  up  to  Mayerville,  the 
town  where  the  county-seat  is,  and  when  I  got  there  to  Mayerville  Cap- 
tain Farrish — I  stopped  before  I  went  to  his  office,  and  he  met  me  on 
the  street  and  said  to  me  as  I  was  standing  in  the  street,  "  Gross,  I 
want  to  see  you."  And  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  intend  to  come  over  pretty 
soon ;  that  is  my  occasion  of  being  here  now ;  I  heard  you  had  been  to 
my  house  to-day  to  see  me,  and  I  came  to  see  for  what  cause." 

**NO  FAULT  TO  FIND  WITH  YOU,  BUT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  RESIGN." 

When  I  went  into  his  office,  said  he,  "Gross,  I  have  been  to  your 
house  to  see  you  today,  and  the  reason  I  went  to  see  you  is  this :  I  was 
appointed  as  a  committee  in  a  meeting  on  the  Creek  " — that  was  held  down 
at  Boiling  Forks,  on  Deer  Creek — I  don't  remember  the  exact  day  that 
he  mentioned  at  the  time;  "I  was  appointed  as  one  of  a  committee, 
myself  and  Colonel  Keaps,"  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  I  was  not 
acquainted  with,  "to  wait  upon  you  and  ask  yon  to  resign;"  and  said  I, 
"  VVhat  for,  captain ;  what  is  the  objection  to  me  !"  He  said,  <^  Nothing, 
any  more  than  we  want  to  have  a  representation  on  that  board  of  super- 
visors." Said  he,  '*  You  have  made  a  good  member  and  we  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  you,  but  then  we  want  you  to  resign." 

I  said,  ^^I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board,  and  it  was  a  fair  chance: 
there  was  a  man  from  your  side  was  a  candidate  against  me,  and  I  ana 
him  were  in  the  canvass  together,  and  both  stood  at  the  polls  together 
until  we  seen  the  last  vote  polled  and  seen  them  counted,  and  he  said  to 
me  that  I  had  made  a  gentlemanly  and  a  fair  and  square  run  against 
him,  and  I  had  beat  him  bad  and  he  was  willing  to  submit.  I  claim 
that  I  was  regularly  elected,  and  I  therefore  declines  to  leave  the  office." 

"  BY  GOD,  WE  SHALL  GET  IT  BY  FOUL." 

He  said,  "  Well,  you  won't  resign  f"   I  said,  "No,  sir*,  I  ^\\\ xioX*?   'QLft 
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said, "  Gross,  I  have  asked  you  this ;''  says  he,  "By  God!  I  have  asked  yoa 
this,  and  I  have  waited  apon  you,  and  we  intend  to  have  that  office  that 
you  now  holds.  If  we  can't  get  it  by  fair  means,  by  God !  we  will  get  it 
by  foul."    Those  were  the  remarks  he  made  to  me. 

Said  I,  "Captain  Farrish,  it  seems  mighty  curious  for  you  to  make 
such  remarks  as  that."  He  said,  "We  intend  to  have  it,  by  God!  I 
have  asked  you  to  resign ;  I  went  for  you  and  waited  on  you,  and  I  have 
asked' you  to  resign ;  and  what  the  result  will  be  if  you  don't  resign  be- 
tween now  and  to-morrow  morning  I  don't  choose  to  say  here."  Said 
I,  "Captain,  that  is  pretty  rough ;  it  is  so."  Said  he,  "Well,  by  God!  1 
means  it."  Said  I,  "  Well,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  do  anything,  I  am 
but  one  man,  and  you  ought  to  go  and  give  me  a  man's  showing."  "  Well,'' 
says  he,  "there  may  be  a  body  of  men  here  between  this  and  daylight; 
they  may  be  here  before  midnight,  or  10  o'clock — 1  don't  know  wheD— 
but  they  may  be  here,  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  you."  Says  I,  '*0, 
well,  then,  captain,  I  will  look  out  for  the  trouble." 

A  GOVEBNOE  WITHOUT  POWEE. 

I  then  took  the  boat  and  came  here,  and  made  my  complaint  to  Gov- 
ernor Ames — he  was  governor  at  that  time — and  he  said  to  me  that  be 
could  not  do  anything  for  me ;  that  I  either  had  to  resign  or  stand  tbe 
penalty ;  that  he  was  powerless  at  that  time.  Said  I,  "  Governor,  I  do 
not  know  any  one  else  to  go  to  now,  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
I  don't  know  hardly  what  to  do ;"  and  I  went  on  back  home  from  here, 
and  I  got  home  on  Saturday  evening,  and  Monday  was  the  first  day  of 
January. 

Here  is  one  thing  that  I  omitted:  The  governor  said  to  me  that  if  I 
felt  that  there  was  any  danger  I  needn't  qualify  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary ;  that  I  had  thirty  days  to  qualify  in ;  and  he  said  that  I  had  better 
wait,  and  probably  before  the  thirty  days  elapsed  things  would  be  more 
quiet  and  more  safe  than  they  were,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  would  do  so. 

HOW  A  CANDIDATE  WAS  NOMINATED  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  TO 

WHOM  THE  WITNESS  FELT  OBLIGATED. 

On  Monday,  when  it  was  the  proper  time  for  the  board  to  qualify  and 
proceed  to  business,  I  was  notified  from  tbe  democratic  party  that  we 
was  to  meet;  I  did  so.  Of  course  I  felt  myself  at  that  time  somewhat 
obligated  to  them  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and  on  Monday 
I  goes  up,  and  all  the  members  of  tbe  board  come  there;  and  when 
I  came  there  on  Monday  he  says :  *'  Now  I  want  you  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  the  men  whom  we  have  selected  to  go  to  tbe 
levee  board,  and  then  you  will  tender  your  resignation  at  this  meetiog." 
This  waB  Captain  Farrish  using  these  words  to  me. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  board! — A.  He  was  not;  only  a  citiaen 
of  the  county.  Said  I,  "  If  this  is  the  object  for  which  you  propose  to 
commence  business,  I  will  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it.''  He 
said,  "  Yes,  you  must ;  you  must  appoint  these  men  to  the  levee  board 
whom  we  have  selected.''  1  said,  "No,  sir;  if  that  is  your  purpose,! 
will  get  on  my  horse  and  go  back  home;"  and  I  had  got  on  my  horse 
and  started  back  home. 

GENERAL  WADE  HAMPTON'S  ADVICE. 

Gen.  Wade  Hampton  had  beard  of  the  way  that  they  intended  to  do. 
Mr.  William  Anderson,  who  had  been  a  candidate  against  me  for  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  told  him,  and  he  had  got  him  to  go  down,  and 
told  him  that  he  thought  he  could  do  a  good  deal  of  good  there,  aod 
he  did  go  down. 
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Oa  this  Monday  there  was  an  armed  body  of  men  there  from  the 
Greek,  with  their  arms  on  them,  and  they  was  there  in  town.  And  as  I 
started  off  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  sent  a  man  after  me  to  tell  me  to  come 
back ;  and  I  went  back,  and  he  told  me— he  says,  "  Gross,  1  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  talk  of  yon,  and  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  yon, 
and  I  always  thought  that  you  were  an  honest  man  and  a  good  officer ; 
bat  the  way  the  thing  is  going  on  here  it  is  not  legal,  and  I  have  come 
down  here  to-day  to  try  and  allay  this  difficulty.  I  was  a  general  in  the 
rebel  army,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  light  if  I  am  called  upon  to  do  so  again. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  advice  as  a  man,  and  I  hope  you  will  take 
it:  That  you  go  and  call  the  board  io,  and  organize,  and  go  into  busi- 
ness, and  do  business  like  a  man." 

AN  OFFICE-HOLDER  ASSERTS    THAT  IT  IS  HIS  DUTY  TO   LOOK  AFTER 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

He  says,  ^^If  you  will  do  that,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  shall  not 
be  disturbed."  I  said,  <'  General,  I  am  afraid  to  do  that,  the  way  the 
men  are  walking  around  here  armed.  If  they  gets  as  shut  up  there  in 
the  room  they  will  have  us  in  a  trap  there,  but  as  long  as  we  are  out  we 
have  some  chance."  He  says,  '*  I  wOl  assure  you  that  if  you  will  go  in 
and  organize  your  board  and  proceed  to  business  you  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested." 1  said,  "  Well,  General,  if  I  have  got  to  go  in  there,  and  cannot 
exercise  my  free  sentiments,  I  don't  propose  to  go  in  at  all.  I  am  a 
legally-elected  officer,  and  I  have  a  right  to  exercise  my  own  free  senti- 
ments about  who  I  shall  appoint  or  elect  to  certain  offices.  I  have  got 
to  look  for  the  interests  of  the  majority,  and  not  according  to  the  will  of 
a  few."  He  said,  "  Well,  that  is  so ;  that  is  a  pretty  hard  case ;  but  you 
had  better  go  in." 

A  QUIET  ELECTION   SCENE. 

Sure  enough,  we  went  in  and  we  took  our  seats.  After  performing  the 
oath  and  thoroughly  organizing  as  we  should  have  been,  we  went  in  and 
took  our  seats.  At  this  time  they  all  crowded  in  the  room — men  with 
their  arms  on  them,  and  two  or  three  pistols  on  them — with  their  pistols 
in  their  pockets  and  their  hands  on  them.  They  stood  there  and  they 
had  a  list  of  the  two  members  that  they  wanted  us  to  send  to  the  levee 
board  on  a  piece  of  paper  ]  and  Captain  Farrish  held  that  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  **  These  are  the  men  we  want  you  to  appoint  on  the  levee 
board,  and  you  appoint  them  and  we  are  satisfied  that  fur." 

1  took  the  list  and  looked  at  the  names,  and  says  I,  ^^  Captain,  there 
is  one  of  these  men  was  my  own  choice  before  I  was  requested  in  the 
manner  that  1  am ;  but  the  other  one  I  am  not  so  well  satished  with." 

OFFICEHOLDERS  WHO  DID  NOT  WANT  TO  BE  ASSASSINATED. 

Bat  the  other  members  of  the  board  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  just  put  them  two  men  in,  as  under  that  situation.  Of 
course,  we  didn't  want  to  be  assassinated ;  and  I  saw  the  situation  and 
the  condition  of  things,  and  I  just  went  with  them,  but  I  did  it  against 
my  will;  and  we  did  this,  and  just  went  on  to  other  business. 

These  other  men  that  was  aspirants  for  the  same  position,  they  told 
us  that  they  saw  our  situation  and  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  said 
for  us  to  just  drop  their  names,  and  not  to  offer  them  at  all ;  aud  we 
did  so. 

Q.  What  offices  were  these  other  persons  that  you  dropped  candidates 
for  beside  the  levee  board  f — A.  Only  that  office  at  that  time. 

CAPTAIN  FARRISH  CONSISTED  FOR  RESIGNATION. 

Q.  What  was  done  next !— A.  Well,  that  was  about  a\V  t\i»\)  \s^  ^Q\i<^ 
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— to  appoiut  these  men ;  and  then  the  company  commenced  dispere- 
ing,  and  we  didn't  proceed  to  any  farther  basiness  then,  only  adjourned 
and  left ;  and  yet  Captain  Farrish  said  to  me  that  be  shoald  consist  fi» 
my  resigfnation. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  about  that;  have  you  resigned,  or  do  yoa 
now  hold  the  office  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  resigned. 

BEDISTBICTED  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  said  to  yon  about  it  since  by  Captain  Farrish 
or  anybody  else! — A.  No  more  than  that  meeting  when  the  connty  was 
redistricted.  After  the  county  was  divided  then  we  three  members 
that  was  left  remaining  from  the  old  county — there  was  three  of  va, 
which  constituted  a  quorum — we  had  to  meet  and  redistrict  the  county 
in  order  to  give  Ave  members  of  the  board  and  Ave  districts. 

In  that  meeting  Captain  Farrish  said  to  me  that  we  would  meet  sod 
redistrict  the  county,  and  then  all  tender  our  resignations,  and  let  the 
whole  county  go  to  work  and  re-elect  the  five  members. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Captain  Farrish  in  regard  to  that  ?— A.  I 
don't  recollect  anything  I  ever  said. 

Q.  You  have  redistricted  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

AN  OFFICE-HOLDEE  WHO  RESIGNED. 

Q.  And  has  there  been  an  election  in  the  new  districts  ! — ^A.  Thej 
have  been  elections  appointed,  but  they  have  not  been  held  yet.  There 
was  one  of  the  members  at  that  time  did  tender  his  resignation,  whidi 
made  it  three  districts  with  vacancies. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  tendered  his  resignation  T — A.  John  T. 
Mitchell. 

Q.  A  colored  or  a  white  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man ;  and  that  left  my- 
self and  Henry  L.  Mayer. 

Q.  Is  Mayer  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  f — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  he  calls  himself;  a  democrat  or  repabli- 
can  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  what  he  calls  himself.  I  have  never  heard 
him  express  himself. 

ABOUT  CAPTAIN  FABBISH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Q.  Has  Captain  Farrish,  or  anybody  else,  said  anything  to  you  since 
that  about  your  resignation  f — A.  They  have  not 

Q.  What  was  Captain  Farrish's  business  t — A.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Is  his  office  at  Mayerville  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  age ;  but,  from  mj 
judgment,  I  judge  him  to  be  a  man  about  twenty  seven  or  eight  years 
old. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  known  him  for  eight 
years,  nearly. 

Q.  Has  he  any  club  or  company  of  men  that  supported  him  in  his  de- 
mands, or  did  he  seem  to  be  alone  in  making  these  demands  upon 
you  t — A.  When  he  asked  my  resignation  there  was  three  other  gentle- 
men with  him,  but  I  didn't  know  them.  They  were  from  the  Creek,  the 
back  part  of  the  county  at  that  time,  and  they  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Any  others  there  at  the  time  that  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  a  gentleman  that  came  in  at  the  time.  Captain  Farrish  was  in  coo- 
yersation  with  him,  that  I  knew  from  birth — R.  M.  Smith,  jr. 

Q.  How  old  is  heT — A.  About  twenty  years  old. 

Q.  Is  he  a  native  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  native  there ;  he  was  bred  and 
born  right  there  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  call  Farrish,  "Captain  Farrish;"  has  he  got  auy  com- 
^Dy  there  uow  f — A.  No,  sir :  he  was  a  captain,  I  believe,  la  the  con- 
ederate  army,  aud  he  goes  by  that  same  name  uow.  It  is  a  usual 
ray  that  men  that  was  ranking  from  lieutenants  up  in  the  time  of  the 
VAT — they  are  generally  called  by  that  name  until  yet. 

A  MAN   OF   SUBSTANCE  NOW — A  SLAVE  BEFORE   THE  WAR, 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land,  or  stock,  or  farming-utensils  t — A.  I  do,  sin 
Q.  You  can  state  what  it  is. — A.  I  owns  horses,  mules,  cows,  and  a 

>ortion  of  land  ;  aud  myself  and  my  brotherin-law  have  bought  a  tract 

»f  land,  58()some  odd  acres. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  paid  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

Q.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  itt — A.  I  could  not — to  be  truthful 
kbout  it,  I  cannot  really  tell  you  how  many  there  is,  for  the  reason  that 
hey  are  bearing  stock,  like  mares  that  bears  colts,  and  they  are  grown 
ip  in  the  forests  out  there,  and  the  colts  have  bom  foals. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  you  have  f — A.  Just  to  make  a  guess  at 
t,  about  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  or  fifteen  head. 

Q.  Of  horses  T — A.  That  is  of  cattle  and  stock. 

Q.  Of  all  kinds  f^ A.  Altogether;  cows,  horses,  and  mules. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Have  you  acquired  all  this  property  since  the  war  f — A.  You  mean 
)ecome  possessor  of  it  T . 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  O,  yes,  I  have.  Of  course  I  had  no  right  to  hold 
my  property  before  the  war. 

Q.  Who  was  your  master  before  the  war  f — A.  My  former  owner  was 
Ad  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS — ALL  COLORED. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  many  members  compose  the  board  of  supervisors  ? — A.  Five 
nembers,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  colored  people! — A.  During  my>time  of 
)eing  in  ofSce  it  was  all  colored  members  until  187G. 

Q.  You  mean  up  until  the  present  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all 
colored  members  &om  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  up  until  the  pres- 
mt  year. 

Q.  All  members  of  the  republican  party  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say 
hey  all  were. 

Q.  You  have  been  one  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Issaquena 
bounty  for  the  last  three  years — 1874,  1875,  and  the  present  year? — A. 
fes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  when  were  these  five  men  composed  entirely  of  colored  men ; 
mtil  what  time  !— A.  Until  1876. 

Q.  The  first  of  January  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  they  had  nothing  but  colored  men  on  the  board  T — 
A.  They  were  all  colored,  right  from  the  time  of  my  being  installed. 

Q.  How  far  from  Mayerville  do  you  live  t — A.  The  nearest  route  is 
ibout  five  miles. 

GENERAL  HAMPTON'S  TALK  AND  ADVICE. 

Q.  That  is  the  county-seat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  General  Hampton? — A.  In  the  town  of 
Mayerville. 
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Q.  Had  you  known  him  before  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doeshe  own  property  there  ? — A.  He  owns  one  plantation  in  that 
county. 

Q.  How  far  from  Mayerville  ! — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  the  exact  dis- 
tance, but  somewhere  between  four  and  five  miles  from  Mayerville. 

Q.  On  the  river  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  river. 

Q.  When  he  met  you  did  he  speak  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke 
to  me  ;  that  is,  he  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Sent  a  man  for  you  ! — A,  Yes,  sir ;  down  the  road  for  me. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  just  what  he  said  to  you. — A.  He  said  to 
me  like  this  :  says  he,  ^'  Gross,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  yon, 
and  1  have  heard  that  you  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  was  prompt  to 
attend  to  your  business,  and  I  heard  of  this  trouble  that  has  taken 
place,  and  I  have  come  down  here  to-day  on  that  occasion ;  and  I 
want  you  now  to  call  your  board  together  and  proceed  to  business.  The 
river  is  rising" — this  I  didn't  give  in  my  former  statement,  but  1  omitted 
that.  He  says,  '*The  river  is  rising  now  very  swift,  and  we  want  men  on 
that  levee  board  to  go  to  work  on  the  levee ;  therefore,  we  are  very 
anxious  for  you  to  proceed  to- day  at  once,  and  make  the  appointments  f 
and  he  says,  '^  I  hope  you  will  appoint  good  men.''  1  think  he  said,  ^^  I 
have  heard  that  they  have  asked  you  to  resign  f  and  he  said  ^<  The  good 
citizens  of  the  county  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  we  ain't  in 
favor  of  any  such  doings  as  that." 

Q.  He  said  that  the  good  citizens  of  the  county  were  not  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  in  favor  of  your  resigning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said 
if  there  was  anything  wrong  about  that  he  proposed  for  the  law  to  jus- 
tify that 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  regard  to  protecting  yon  in  case  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  being  attempted  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  ii 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  it.  He  did  not  say  he  would  protect  us,  but 
the  impression  was  that  he  meant  to  protect  us  that  day. 

Q.  To  protect  you  in  your  rights  and  in  your  office  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  the  way  I  took  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Q.  He  spoke  to  you  kindly,  civilly,  and  told  you  just  what  you  have 
said  to  usf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  after  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 
appear  after  that. 

Q,  You  had  no  molestation  at  all  after  that  time  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  they  would  look  to 
the  law  to  remedy  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  disapproved  of  this  attempt  to  remove  you  from  the 
board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  good  people  were  opposed  to  that  f — A-  Yes,  sir; 
that  they  were  opposed  to  any  such  doings  as  that. 

IMPORTANCE  01/  THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  LEVEES. 

Q.  Is  not  the  maintenance  of  the  levee  along  the  banks  of  the  rirer 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  property  of  that  county  T — ^A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  difficult  and  expensive  thing  to  keep  that  levee  in  good  and 
safe  condition  ? — A.  Of  course,  sir,  it  is. 

Q.  If  any  point  on  the  levee  is  broken,  is  it  not  the  same  as  if  it  was 
all  broken — like  a  chain  with  a  weak  link  in  it,  which  renders  the  whole 
chain  worthless ;  so,  if  any  point  of  the  levee  breaks,  does  not  that 
overflow  the  whole  country  as  though  a  dozen  points  broke !— A.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  does  the  whole,  but  it  does  a  good  portion  of  it 
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Q.  I  mean  that  it  floods  the  whole  coantry  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  dou't  do 
that  ;  bat  it  does  a  certain  portion  of  the  country — the  low  laud ;  but 
there  is  high  and  low  land. 

Q.  Ton  are  between  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi  Elvers ;  y  our  county 
lies  between  the  two  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  levees  break,  would  not  your  county  be  under  water  I 
— A.  A  portion  of  it  would  be  under  water. 

Q.  A  good  portion  of  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  most  valuable  portion  t — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  value , 
but  I  know  there  would  be  a  great  portion  of  it  under  water. 

ENGINEERING  SKILL  ESSENTIAL. 

Q.  Does  it  not  only  require  labor  but  skill  to  properly  attend  to  that 
bank  ? — A.  Well,  it  do,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  require  some  engineering  skill  to  attend  to  that  bank  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  one  man  might  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  to  no 
purpose,  and  another  man  would  anticipate  and  spend  but  little  to  pro- 
tect you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  regard  to  that! — A.  I  don't  know 
any  more  to  say  in  relation  to  that,  only  that  it  requires  just  what  you 
say.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  ^eat  deal  of  attention  to  them  and  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  skill. 

Q.  Have  you  in  that  county,  since  the  war,  suffered  from  want  of  skill 
and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  composed  the  levee  commis- 
sioners f — A.  Not  more  than  I  have  always  seen  at  times  before.  It  is 
swamp-land,  and  it  is  very  difficult  in  securing  a  levee  there  to  keep 
the  water  out,  because  if  you  secure  it  in  one  place  it  will  usually 
break  in  another. 

Q.  Has  the  tax  been  heavy,  on  account  of  the  levee,  upon  the  land  f — 
A.  No  more  than  it  has  always  been,  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  taxes  were  prior  to  the  war  f — A.  I  know 
by  referring  to  the  minutes  and  records  of  the  proceedings.. 

LEVEE-INSPECTORS'  OTHER  DUTIES. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  levee  commissioner  yourself  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
not.    I  was  at  one  time  a  levee  inspector. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  inspectors  appointed!— A.  By  the  levee  board. 

Q.  What  is  the  inspector's  duty  t — A.  In  time  of  high  water  it  is  to 
ride  the  levees,  and  particularly  in  inferior  places,  and  see  where  it  is 
likely  to  break,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  be  can  call  hands  and  put 
them  to  work  on  it,  and  notify  the  commissioner  in  the  district ;  and  in 
case  of  emergency  he  can  call  out  any  number  of  hands  within  ten  miles 
of  the  levee.  '' 

Q.  To  stop  the  crevasse  ? — A.  To  stop  the  water  from  coming  in,  and 
prevent  the  danger. 

RIVER  RISING  VERY  BRIEFLY  WHEN  HAMPTON  SPOKE. 

Q.  Was  the  river  rising  fast  at  the  time  that  this  conversation  you 
have  detailed  took  place  between  you  and  Captain  Farrish  f — A.  It  was 
at  that  time. 

Q.  And  didn't  the  banks  at  that  time  need  inspection  and  care? — A. 
They  didn't :  the  water  was  not  up  to  the  banks  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
rising  very  oriefly,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  its  coming  out;  but  it 
hadn't  come  out  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  it  was  understood  that  the  water  was  rising,  and  that  the 
banks  needed  this  attention? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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ABOUT  THE  SUGGESTED  CANDIDATES. 

Q.  Who  were  tbe  two  persons  proposed  to  yoa  upon  the  paper  haDuvtl 
to  you  by  Captain  Farrisht — A.  Judge  Hayes  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  otherf — ^A.  The  other  gentleman  was  W.  B.  Brown. 

Q.  Were  both  parties  known  to  youf — A.  No,  sir;  Brownldidu't 
know.  I  knowed  him  when  I  see  him ;  but  I  am  not  personally  ae 
quaiuted  with  him. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  live  from  you! — A.  On  the  back  of  the  eouDty, 
out  by  Deer  Greek,  somewhere  about  Eolling  Fork. 

Q.  Which  was  the  one  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  appoint  when 
Farrish  handed  you  the  names T — A.  Hayes  was  the  man  1  had  settled 
upon,  as  he  was  a  large  planter  and  land-owner  there,  and  lived  right 
on  the  river  front;  and  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  have  made  a 
very  good  levee  commissioner,  and  that  he  would  give  his  best  attention 
to  securing  and  keeping  the  levees  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  man  was  not  a  proper  person  to 
appoint  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  vote,  there  were  five  persons  before  the  board?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  five. 

'•JUST   A   UNANIMOUS  VOTE" — "ON  THIS  PEINCIPLE.^ 

Q.  How  many  voted  for  Hayes  ! — A.  It  was  just  a  unanimous  vote. 

Q.  Unanimous  vote  by  voice  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  only  just  like  yoa 
would  tear  up  five  strips  of  paper  and  write  a  name  on  it ;  and  tbey 
were  the  only  two  names  before  the  board  at  that  time.  The  other 
aspirants  for  the  position,  they  asked  us  to  drop  their  names  and  notto 
carry  them  in  at  all. 

Q.  Then  these  two  men  were  elected  by  your  vote  and  the  other  four 
with  you  t — A.  On  this  principle  :  we  saw  what  the  situation  of  things 
was,  and  we  didn't  know  what  would  be  the  result  if  we  went  against  it 

Q.  Had  application  been  made  to  the  other  members  of  the  board  for 
their  appointment,  as  well  as  to  you  separately  ? — A.  That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  you  were  the  only  person  to  whom 
Farrish  had  made  his  application  ? — A.  I  saw  him  talking  with  tbe 
others,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  them,  and  there  is  one  of  the 
members,  I  think,  is  himself  here  now. 

Q.  Did  these  two  men  who  were  elected  that  day  enter  at  once  upon 
the  performance  of  their  duties  f — A.  I  dou^l  know,  sir. 

Q.  W^hen  was  that  I — A.  January,  '76. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bank  has  been  kept  up  since  f — ^A.  1 
know  the  country  has  been  overflowed. 

AFTER    ELECTION  THE  LEVEE  BBEAKS,  **AS  IT  USUALLY  DO." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  a  defective  bank  ! — A.  This  break  has 
taken  place  in  the  levee  as  it  usually  do  every  year.  The  levee  breaks, 
more  or  less,  every  year. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  a  year  without  that  f — A.  Not  as  I  can  remember 
at  all  since  the  war,  and  before  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  that  break  T — A  I  do, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  different  from  other  breaks  in  other  counties  f — A.  Just  as 
other  breaks,  where  the  levees  were  insufiicient  to  withstand  the  body  of 
water  that  laid  against  it. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom! — A.  Yes,  sir;  even  before  the  war  it 
was  so. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  county  is  owned  by  white 
people  f — A.  Well,  near  all  but  a  very  little  in  that  portion  where  I  is ; 
there  is  very  little  owned  by  the  colored  people,  except  some  few  own 
some  stock  and  a  little  land. 

WITNESS  OWNS  LAND,  BUT  DISEEMEMBEES  THE  INDEFINITE  AMOUNT 

HE  PAID  FOE  IT. 

Q.  You  said  you  and  your  brother-in-law  had  a  tract  of  500  acres  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  for  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  you 
exactly,  but  I  know  it  was  somewheres  over  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
dollars.    I  disremember,  unless  I  had  the  papers. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from  f — A.  A  gentleman  named  Colonel  Gil- 
key. 

Q.  Does  he  live  there  still! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  owns  a  portion  of  land 
there  himself  right  near,  adjoining. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  him  for  it  ? — A.  Paid  him  in  cash. 

Q.  Had  you  been  planting  before  that  ? — A.  All  of  my  days. 

Q.  Had  you  been  planting  for  yourself  before  you  bought  that  land  f — 
A.  I  was  renting  land. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  doing  that  ? — A.  Ever  since  1869. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  land  ? — A.  I  bought  the  land  in  1873. 

Q.  You  paid  him  then  $500  for  your  share,  and  your  brother-in-law 
the  same  for  his  f — A.  It  was  something  over  a  thousand.  I  could  not 
remember  the  indefinite  amount. 

DUTY  OF  THE  LEVEE- COMMISSIONEES. 

Q.  Have  levee  commissioners  any  power  except  merely  to  keep  the 
banks  up ;  is  that  their  sole  duty  ? — A.  So  far  as  their  power  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  really  unable  to  tell  about  their  power,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  levees.    That  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  the  levee  in  good  order  and  attend  to  it; 
have  they  any  other  duties  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  have 
or  not. 

Q.  Have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  elections! — A.  Nothing  more 
to  do  with  them,  as  I  suppose,  than  any  other  citizens. 

Q.  Has  their  business  any  other  object  than  the  protection  of  the 
property  of  the  county  by  keeping  up  the  levees  t — A,  Not  as  I  knows 
of. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  duty  they  have,  is  it,  to  keep  that  bank  in  order, 
and  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  county  I — A.  I  don't  know  of 
any  other }  if  they  has  any  other,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  or  could  there  have  been  any  other  object  in  these  men 
dictating  to  you  whom  you  should  put  there  than  to  see  that  men  whom 
they  trusted  had  the  care  of  that  important  work,  that  was  protecting 
their  property! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  could  not  say  what  their 
motive  was.  If  it  amounted  to  anything  else  but  that  I  don't  know ;  I 
don't  know  the  particulars  about  their  duties  outside  of  these  officers 
as  being  these  levee  commissioners. 

IDEAS  AND  SIGHTS  ABOUT  DICTATING  NOMINATIONS. 

Q.  Was  the  idea  of  Captain  Farrish  in  coming  to  you  that  it  was  the 
right  of  the  people  who  own  the  property  that  they  should  Ifove  the 
say  in  regard  to  who  should  take  care  of  the  bank  that  protected 
them ;  was  that  the  claim,  that  they  had  the  property,  that  they  owned 
the  great  bulk  of  real  estate  on  which  they  had  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  up 
that  bank,  and  as  they  owned  the  property  and  paid  the  taxes  they  ought 
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to  have  a  right  to  say  who  should  take  care  of  the  levee  ! — A.  I  dotf t 
know  as  to  the  right. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  right ;  I  only  say,  was  that  what  they 
claimed  T — A.  He  did  not  have  that  in  his  remarks  at  all  when  be 
brought  these  parties  before  me — that  that  was  the  ground  he  waoted 
them  appointed  on  at  all. 

^lEN  NAMED,  BUT  NO  REASONS  GIVEN. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  wanted  them  ap- 
pointed ? — A.  He  only  say  that  these  were  the  men  that,  "  We,  the  peo- 
ple, has  selected,  and  we  want  them  appointed  on  the  levee  board ;"  and 
he  (lid  not  give  any  reason  for  saying  that  he  wanted  them  appointed. 

Q.  One  of  the  men  was  a  man  whom  you  knew  yourself  and  wanted 
to  appoint ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  man  was  a  man  you  did  not  know  t — A.  2^o,  sir ;  I  didn't 
know  him. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  he  was  a  proper  person  for  the  office  f— A 
Ko,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

NUMBER  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES  IN  ISSAQUENA. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  are  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  really  don*t 
know. 

Q.  How  many  white  peopliB? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  of 
how  manv  there  is  of  either. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  of  the  whites  compared  with  the 
blacks  t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Issaquena  County,  by  the  last  census,  has  6,146  col- 
ored persons,  and  741  white  persons. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  You  have  got  nearly  nine  colored  people  to  one  white  person 
in  that  county.  In  your  appointments  before  that  time,  bad  you  ever 
consulted  the  white  people  at  all  about  the  persons  that  you  put  there f 
— A.  I  had,  sir. 

OLD  MAN  BOB  SMITH  OFFERED  AN  OFFICE,  BUT  HE  DECLINED;  AND  SO 

DID  THE  OTHERS. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  consult! — A.  Old  man  Bob  Smith,  the  father  of 
this  gentleman  I  made  mention  of  here  before ;  I  consulted  him,  and 
told  him  he  was  a  man  owning  property  there  and  had  large  possessions, 
and  I  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  some  of  tbem  to  be  on  that  levee  bosjpd; 
and  he  said  to  me  that  he  would  not  accept  the  position.  I  soggested 
it  to  several  other  white  gentlemen  there,  and  1  told  them  that  I  felt,  as 
the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments, that  they  ought  to  appoint  some  men  that  owned  laud  on 
the  river-front  and  would  take  an  interest  in  keeping  the  levees  up,  and 
keep  up  as  good  a  levee  as  they  could  ^  and  at  that  time  there  did  not 
any  one  seem  to  care  to  accept  the  appointments  at  all. 

JUDGE  JEFFREY  ACCEPTS. 

After  that,  Judge  Jeffrey,  he  came  before  us  and  offered  hisself  as  a 
candidate,  and  there  was  no  one  opposed  to  him,  and  the  board  weut 
ahead  and  appointed  him. 

Q.  I^he  a  good  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  good  man. 

Q.  Does  he  own  property  there  !— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Own  a  plantation  along  there  T — A.  Kot  any  plantations  in  that  por- 
tion, but  in  that  county  ,*  and  some  that  are  protected  by  that  same 
levee. 
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RIVAL  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PLACE. 

Q.  Who  were  these  aspirants  you  spoke  of  for  that  office  ! — A.  One 
was  one  Jonny  Joe. 

Q,  Who  is  he  t — A.  White  man  ;  and  Judge  Jeffrey,  he  was  an  appli- 
cant for  being  reelected. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other! — A.  I  don't  remember  the  other  gentleman's 
name  now. 

Q.  What  did  Joe  do :  what  was  his  business  ! — A.  He  rents  land  in 
the  county ;  a  planter,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  good  man  for  the  post  ? — A.  I  did  at  that 
time;  it  was  my  opinion  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Q.  Had  Jeffords  been  satisfactory  to  the  other  landowners  there  ! — 
A.  That  may  be ;  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints 
against  him. 

Q.  They  did  not  nominate  him,  however,  to  you  ! — A.  !N"o,  sir ;  this 
time  was  the  first  time  that  ever  any  person  was  nominated  before  this 
board — at  this  last  January  meeting. 

WHY  HE  NEVER  COMPLAINED  OF  THESE  FRAUDS. 

Q.  After  this  first  threat  was  made  to  you  by  Farrish  you  went  over 
to  see  the  governor  of  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  down  here  to 
see  the  governor. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  was  powerless  to  aid  you ;  could  do  noth- 
ing at  all  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  send  you  to  his  attorney-general,  or  tell  you  to  take 
any  legal  steps  at  all! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  in  regard  to  these  frauds! — A.  No, 
sir;  after  I  had  come  here  to  Governor  Ames  and  saw  him  he  did  not 
give  me  any  instructions  to  do  anything  further.  He  did  not  see  what 
1  could  do. 

Q.  But  you  know  there  is  another  administration  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  to  ask  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  since  been  molested  ! — A.  No  more  than  what  I  have 
told  you  was  said  to  me  in  the  redistricting  of  the  county,  after  it  was 
divided  up,  by  Captain  Farrish.  When  I  was  examined  by  one  of  the 
other  gentlemen  I  said  to  them  that,  after  the  county  was  divided, 
that  left  three  members  in  the  front 

Q.  On  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  three  members  constituted 
a  quorum ;  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  work  by  an  act  that  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  redistrict  the  county  in  order  to  bring  it  in  five 
supervisors'  districts.  At  that  time  Captain  Farrish  met  me  and  told 
me  that  we  could  go  to  work  and  redistrict  the  county,  and  then  all  of 
us  tender  our  resignations ;  and  let  the  county  go  to  work  and  elect  five 
members,  new  out-and-out. 

Q.  Did  the  law  require  that! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Q.  The  law  allowed  the  three  to  remain  on  until  the  end  of  their 
terms  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  anything  been  done  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
been  done  in  regard  to  that.  We  went  to  work  and  redistricted  the 
county,  and  ordered  the  election  ;  and  there  has  not  been  any  further 
steps  taken. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  election  for  the  other  two  ! — A.  Not  yet. 

WPY  A  COLORED  OFFICE-HOLDER  RESIGNED. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  one  of  your  associates  resigned  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
Q.  Why  did  he  resign  ? — A.  I  don't  Unow,  except  he  said  the  covmtx:^ 
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was  iu  such  a  condition  now  they  looked  like  they  waft  bitterly  opposed  to 
colored  men  holding  office,  and  he  was  afraid  if  he  continued  in  office  there 
might  be  something  done  to  him,  or  he  might  be  burted,  and  therefoie 
he  wpald  resign  before  anything  was  done.  He  made  these  remarks  he- 
fore  the  board. 

Q.  You  have  two  supervisors,  then,  left;  yourself  and  one  other!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  have  an  election  of  three  more  when  t — ^A.  The  board 
has  already  ordered  their  election,  and  then  you  see  there  is  the  board 
of  registrars  that  has  to  appoint  the  day  that  the  electioa  will  be  held. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  done  yet  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have 
done  that  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  personally  no  molestation! — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  no 
more  than  just  what  that  was  said ;  and,  of  course,  what  I  heard  I  don't 
propose  to  give  that  as  testimony;  but  I  have  heard  threats  since  that 

WHY  WITNESS  WILL  RESIGN. 

Q.  From  whom  ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  it  myself,  but  from  that  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  of  resigning  myself  rather  than  for  these  threats  to  he 
i  one ;  so  I  told  them  at  the  last  meeting.  I  said  to  the  sheriff  and  the 
clerk  that  I  was  going  to  resign  ;  that  I  would  tender  my  resignation  at 
the  July  term.  There  has  not  been  any  meeting  since  then.  It  is  my 
intention ;  I  am  yet  under  that  impression  to  resign,  and  I  intend  to  do 
it,  because  I  have  heard  of  threats,  and  I  had  rather  resign  than  to  he 
hurted,  or  molested  in  any  way. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  been  hurt  or  molested  in  any  way, 
other  than  you  have  stated  ! — A.  I^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  experienced  no  personal  injury  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  injury  to  your  property  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  Scott,  the  sheriff  of  your  county! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  live  from  you  ? — A.  Right  in  the  county-seat. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  this  application  to  you  to  resign  ?— 
A.  Of  the  application  that  was  made  to  me  by  Captain  Farrish  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— -A.  I  did  not  have  to  tell  him  anything  about  that;  hot 
he  was  there  in  town,  and  of  course  I  talked  to  him  upon  the  subject 

GOOD  CHANCE  FOB  A  COLORED    OFFICE-HOLDEE  TO  BE  HUBTED. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  said  to  me  that  he  would  rather 
have  me  not  resign  ;  and  he  said,  "If  I  were  you  I  would  not  resign.* 
I  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Scott,  I  see  there  is  a  very  good  chance  for  me  to  he 
hurted,  and  I  would  rather  resign  than  for  my  life  to  be  taken  ;"  and  be 
said  to  me  that  he  would  rather  me  not  to  resign ;  that  I  had  made  a 
good  officer,  and  he  would  rather  see  me  hold  on. 

Q.  He  advised  you  then  to  retain  your  office! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  him? — A.  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  sir; 
since  the  summons  came  to  appear  here. 
.    Q.  It  was  he  who  summoned  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  your  resignation  at  that  time!— 
A.  No,  sir :  he  only  just  said  that  he  had  a  subpoena. 

Q.  Had  ne  been  down  here  then  ? — A.  He  had,  and  just  come  back,  I 
think. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  talk  with  you  about  what  he  had  stated  ? — A.  He 
did  not. 

ABOUT  FAEEISH  AND  KEAP. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Is  Captain  Farrish  a  land-owner  up  there  ! — A.  No  more  than  a 
little  tract  of  land  there  that  he  has  got  an  office  on. 
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Q.  He  is  oot  a  planter  T — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 
Q.  Does  Galonel  Keap  own  land  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  with  Captain  Farrish  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman I  didn't  know  of. 

WITNESS  DOES  NOT  APPROVE  OF  COMPULSOEY  NOMINATIONS. 

Q.  Even  if  these  men,  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Brown,  were  the  best  men 
in  Issaquena  Goanty  for  levee  officers,  do  you  consider  it  is  a  proper 
way  (x>  do  basiness,  for  men  to  go  to  the  supervisors  and  order  them 
to  apiK)int  these  men  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  it  ain't. 


E.  F.  WILLIAMS— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT. 

E.  F.  Williams  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — A.  Issaquena  Count;  -. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there!— A.  I  always  resided  there. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  property  there  nowt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mnch  f  Becite  generally  what  your  property  is. — A.  I  have 
got  two  horses,  a  wagon,  and  a  half  interest  in  two  hundred  acres  of 
land. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  that  county! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  offices  yon  have  held. — A.  Member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  ! — 
A.  I  was  elected  in  1871,  and  I  have  received  an  appointment  from 
the  governor  since  that ;  and  then  I  was  elected  in  1875. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  read  and  write  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  have  you  acquired  your  education;  since  the  war! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

THE  ROLLING  FORK  ASSASSINS  WENT  FOR  WITNESS. 

Q.  Now  you  may  state  whether  or  not  any  threats  were  made  to  in- 
duce you  to  resign  your  office.  Just  give  the  story  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  Some  time  in  December,  I  don't  remember  the  day  now,  but  the  first 
they  called  a  riot — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  a  riot  or  not ;  they 
may  call  it  a  riot — occurred  at  Boiling  Fork,  the  time  that  they  killed 
Parker  and  Brooks  and  those  other  men  up  there,  I  was  advised  by 
some  of  my  friends  that  I  had  better  leave ;  that  they  were  coming  after 
me  on  Tuesday  night  1  told  them  that  I  didn't  know  about  it.  That 
was  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  news  came  to  me  again  Tuesday  even- 
ing about  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  were  you  told  ! — A.  That  there  was  a  body  of  men  coming 
there  to  get  me  out  and  shoot  me ;  and  I  taken  their  advice  and  came  off 
in  the  b^t,  and  I  laid  over  that  night  at  Choctaw  Landing.  I  was 
informed  that  night  that  the  men  had  come. 

Q.  To  your  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  came  to  the  place  and  came  down 
to  the  boat  and  called  for  me. 

A  STEAMBOAT  CAPTAIN  SAVES  HIM. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  ! — A.  I  never  seen  them.    I  don't  know  ex? 
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actly  how  many,  bnt  I  know  they  came  to  the  boat  and  the  captain  told 
them  that  I  had  paid  my  fare  on  the  boat  and  that  I  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  that  he  wonld  not  have  me  interfered  with ;  and  they  still  insisted 
that  I  shoald  come  out,  and  he  in^sted  that  I  shoald  not  come  out,  and 
finally  they  went  back. 

IS  OBLIGED  TO  LEAVE  HIS   HOME. 

Then,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  I  brought  everything  away  from  there, 
and  quit. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  from  that  time  to  the  Ist  of  January!— A.  In 
Yicksburg. 

Q.  You  staid  there  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  home  f — A.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles 
it  has  been  called. 

Q.  Why  did   you   remain  in  Yicksburg  during   that   time? — A.  I 
was  afraid  to  go  back. 

GOES  TO   QUALIFY  AS  SUPERVISOK— ARMED  MEN  UBDEB  HIM  TO  NOM- 
INATE  THEIR   CANDIDATES. 

Q.  Now  go  on  and  state  what  happened  the  1st  of  January  I — A.  The 
1st  of  January  I  went  up  and  qualified,  having  been  elected. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  qualify? — A.  To  IVfitjerville  City,  Issaquena 
County ;  and  I  met  Mr.  Gross,  and  the  other  two  members  of  the  board 
of  supervisors ;  and  I  also  met  some  men  from  the  Creek  there ;  and  the 
board  went  in  to  qualify,  and  those  men  went  in  at  the  same  time« 

Q.  These  men  from  the  Creek  ? — A.  These  men  from  the  Creek. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  There  was  between  ten  and 
twelve. 

Q.  I)id  you  observe  whether  they  were  armed  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  armed ;  they  didn't  have  any  guns,  but  they  had  their  sii- 
shooters  around  them. 

Q.  Strapped  around  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  went  in  to  qualify  ? — A.  We  went  in 
there  to  qualify,  and  they  told  me  this :  that  they  had  certain  business 
for  me  to  attend  to. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A.  One  of  the  men  from  the  Creek. 

Q.  Were  those  men  white  men  and  democrats? — A.  White  men, 
supposed  to  be  democrats;  and  he  told  me  he  had  some  business  for  ns 
to  attend  to,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was — at  least  the  board  did ;  and 
they  told  us  that  they  had  men  to  appoint  to  the  levee  board.  I  told 
them  that  was  our  immediate  business  for  coming  up  ;  that  we  would 
not  be  so  urgent  to  be  there  on  the  1st  January  if  the  law  didn't  re- 
quire us  to  meet  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  appoint  these  men  to 
the  levee  board,  and  that  that  was  our  immediate  business  up  there. 

THREATENS  LIFE  IF  HE  DECLINES. 

They  said,  **  We  were  appointed  as  a  committee,  and  we  have  got 
certain  men  that  we  want  ^ou  to  appoint."  We  told  them  that  we  ^ 
selected  the  men  that  we  were  to  appoint,  and  I  believed  they  were 
good  men  for  that  position.  He  then  insisted  again  that  I  should  ai>- 
poiut  their  men ;  that  we  must  do  it,  and  then  he  told  me  that  if  we 
didn't  appoint  those  men  to  the  levee  board  he  could  not  guarantee  my 
life;  that  I  would  not  be  safe  in  going  back  to  the  Creek,  and  hecoald 
not  guarantee  me  my  life  if  1  didn't  do  it. 

SAME   THREAT  IF  HE  DOES  NOT  QUALIFY. 

I  told  him  that  if  that  be  the  case  we  better  not  qualify.  I  says,  ^*lf 
that  be  the  case,  that  I  can't  appoint  the  men  that  I  think  is  right  u>' 
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the  levee  board,  I  don't  thiuk  it  is  right  for  us  to  qualify ;  we  better 
not  qualify ;"  and  they  then  insisted  on  it  that  we  should  qualify,  and 
repeated  the  same  words,  that  if  I  didn't  qualify  that  they  could  not 
guarantee  me  my  life. 

QUALIFIES  — OBEYS  DICTATION. 

Q.  You  did  qualify,  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  qualify,  and  the  argu- 
ment came  on  about  the  appointment  of  these  men,  and  we  were  to  make 
no  appointment  without  we  could  make  the  appointment  that  we  had 
selected,  and  the  men  we  had  selected  to  appoint;  but,  finding  that 
there  would  be  a  row  kicked  up,  and  probably  some  lives  lost,  they 
withdrew  their  names  as  candidates,  and  told  us  that  we  had  better  do 
as  they  said ;  and  on  that  ground  we  appointed  the  men  they  had 
asked  for. 

THEN  THEY  RENEW  THREATS  AND  COMPEL  HIS  RESIGNATION. 

Q.  Have  you  resigned  your  office  since  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
signed the  same  day,  on  the  next  day,  1  think.  He  came  to  me  then 
and  read  my  resignation ;  he  came  to  me  before  I  had  made  those  ap- 
pointments, and  said  that  if  I  made  the  appointment  I  would  be  safe, 
and  if  I  didn't  make  it  I  would  not  be  safe ;  and  after  the  appointment 
was  made  he  came  to  me  then  for  my  resignation,  and  said  if  I  didn't 
resign  that  my  life  would  be  in  danger ;  that  there  was  certain  men 
there  that  they  could  not  manage. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this!— A.  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  And  under  those  threats  you  resigned,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  This  is  the  same  transaction  that  Gross  speaks  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  the  i^erson  whom  he  spoke  of  as  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  with  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  jou  resigned  under  compulsion,  as  you  state  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 


DERBY  BBOWN— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 
Derry  Brown  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.    In  Issaquena  County. 

Q.  How  long  hav'^e  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  f — A.  I  lived  in  Louisiana ;  was  bred 
and  born  in  Jefferson  County. 

Q.  In  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  the  surrender  I  was  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  came  over  here  and  staid  down  in  Jefferson  two  years,  and  then 
moved  up  to  Issaquena,  and  have  been  there  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  Issaquena  ? — A.  Farmed. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land  yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  only  a  renter. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  rentt — A.  I  was  on  a  little  place  called 
the  Kehoe  place ;  three  hundred  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  some  people  in  Issa- 
qnena  County,  in  December  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

40  MISS 
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A  GANG  OF  WHITE  MEN  CALL  AT  A  PLANTATION  AND   ABBEST  St)MB 

BLACKS. 

r 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  Along  about 
that  time  on  a  Monday  or  Sunday — the  first  commencemeut  was  oq 
Sunday — there  was  some  white  men  that  came  down  to  my  neighbor- 
hood, Mr.  Watson's  place,  and  called  for  some  boys,  and  called  for  a  good 
many  of  the  boys;  had  them  on  a  roll  and  callid  their  names  at  the 
time  they  came ;  they  was  all  in  arms  just  the  same  as  men  were  going 
to  war. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  came  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  really,  bat 
I  think  there  was  about  twenty.  I  think  there  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  one  gang  and  about  ten  in  another. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  they  called  a  roll  of  the  boys ;  do  you  mean  the  colored 
men  ? — A.  Called  the  colored  boys;  such  ones  as  they  wanted  to  get  hold 
of.  they  said. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  call  t — A.  They  called  Wash.  Hamilton,  a  iel- 
V^w  by  the  name  of  Wade  Hampton,  and  Jimmy  Robinson,  Bill  Hughes, 
Dan  Lawson.  Jack  Williams,  and  Silas  Baldwin;  them  ones  they  called 
ac  that  present  time. 

NOTHING  BUT  YOUNG  LADS. 

Q.  These  boys  that  they  called,  were  they  men  that  had  taken  part 
in  |.oliiies,  or  not ! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  they  was  all  lads,  nothing  but  young  lads 
fn>m  eiizhteen  to  twenty  years  old  about;  and  they  said  they  caught 
one  of  the  boys  that  evening,  and  alter  the  boys  seen  them  in  arms  there 
was  a  great  many  of  them  got  out  of  the  way ;  they  got  very  excited 
and  gA>t  away.  One  of  the  boys  they  taken  up  out  of  that  neighborhood 
at  that  present  time,  who  was  Wade  Hampton,  aud  carried  him  along 
with  them  up  as  far  as  Mr.  Hunt's. 

THEY  WERE  KILLED. 

Q.  How  far  was  that!— A.  That  was  five  miles  from  that  place;  do 
person  had  any  idea  that  they  were  going  to  kill  him  or  anything  of 
that  kiiul :  didu't  know  that  they  would  kill  him ;  and  next  rooriiinguevrs 
was  that  Wade  was  dead,  and  three  other  men  that  lived  at  Uunt-s. 
You  stv,  the  people  were  all  very  much  excited — that  was  Monday 
morning — we  heard  so  many  deaths  at  that  time. 

A  WHITE  GENTLEMAN  SHEDS    TEARS  ON  HEARING  OF    THE    MURDEB 

OF  A  COLORED  BOY. 

Dr.  Ellis,  yiv.  L.  W.  Watson,  and  myself  were  planning  for  me  and 
my  brother,  Charles  Brown.  We  were  planning  about  the  lease  of  a 
pi;KV  I  was  on,  to  arrange  my  business  abont  that  lease,  aud  so  on ; 
and  aUnit  that  time  Dr.  Ellis  came  up  at  Onward,  below  me,  and  at 
that  time  a  man  came  up  and  told  Mr.  Watson  that  Wade  was  killed; 
aud  at  this  Mr.  Watson  fell  in  tears  and  walked  off  from  me  at  thes*ime 

*j.'.ji^» ^be  was  a  boy  that  he  raised — then  he  walked  back  to  me  and 

a>ktHl  me  to  go  and  see  positive,  was  it  so  or  not;  so  I  wmt  up  to  near 
i  arunuwk  to  see  whether  it  was  so,  and  I  found  out  whether  it  was  so 
or  nol :  and  1  cjime  biiek  and  told  him  that  it  was  positively  so ;  and 
I  iiiec  i^r.  Ellis  goii>^  up  to  see  a  man  that  they  shot  that  same  San- 


^nd  waiieii  until  he  c;ime  back ;  and  he  says,  "  I  want  you  to  go  with 
ttte  and  We  these  men  and  see  if  we  cannot  have  this  thing  stopped.'' 
1  tv.>id  him  *'  All  right-"    I  told  him  It  was  very  distressful  times  in  the 
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country  uow,  and  that  1  tbougbt  I  was  standing  in  fear  mightily  to  go 
up  there;  and  he  says,  **No;  if  you  go  with  me  there  you  won't  be  in 
danger.'' 

THREE  MORE  BLACKS  KILLED. 

So  I  goes  as  far  as  Mr.  Hunt's  store — him  and  myself  and  Mr.  Parker 
Ferguson  and  Harrison  McPherson  and  Wash.  Hamilton;  and  when 
we  gets  up  there  we  heerd  talk  of  three  more  men  being  killed  at  that 
time  in  another  place  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Section. 

I  said  to  the  doctor,  *'  It  won't  do  for  me  to  go  any  further,  for  these 
men  will  kill  me  oil'  just  so;"  and  so  I  says,  •'  Well,  I  don-t  know  what 
to  do,  really."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  it  won't  aid  to  go  further ;"  and 
shortly  after  that  they  all  consulted  there  together.  We  had  a  good 
many.  The  colored  people  were  there ;  and  1  asked  them  the  cause  of 
the  killing  ot  those  boys. 

A  WHITE  gentleman's  ADVICE. 

I  said  this  to  Mr.  Weight,  who  was  a  man  that  I  had  confidence  in, 
right  in  the  presence  of  a  good  many  of  them  there:  "What  was  the  cause 
of  the  killing  of  those  people;  didn't  we  have  a  jail  here!  We  had 
officers  here  in  this  county,  and  if  the  people  had  been  so  disagreeable 
they  could  have  deputized  people,  and  carried  them  over  to  the  jail;  if 
one  man  couldn't  done  it  then  they  could  have  deputized  others  to  carry 
them,  without  killing  them." 

Mr.  Wright  says  to  me,  *'  Well,  Derry,  it  can't  make  two  wrong  things 
be  a  right  thing;  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  try  and  make  a  compromise  with 
them  and  decide  the  matter,  and  then  bring  it  up,  call  a  special  term  of 
the  court,  and  bring  it  up  before  the  court." 

A  BLACK  man's  REJOINDER— COMPROMISE  SUGGESTED. 

Said  I,  "  Mr.  Wright,  that  would  be  a  very  good  idea  providing  that 
you  all  would  take  an  interest  to  do  it ;  providing  that  you  would  go  now 
and  arrest  some  of  these  men  that  done  this  damage,  and  let  them  come 
before  the  court ;  but  you  all  would  go  (m  their  bonds  and  smother  it  up, 
and  let  the  matter  be  smoothed  over  in  that  way,  and  there  would  be  no 
trial ;  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  carry  them  to  court." 

He  said,  "  That  is  the  only  way  I  see  to  get  the  thing  decided  ;  to  miike 
a  compromise,  because  there  will  be  a  great  many  more  of  them  killed." 

I  said,  ''  I  am  for  peace,  and  I  tries  to  live  inside  of  the  law,  and  when 
I  gets  outside  of  the  law  I  don't  ask  for  any  protection  at  all." 

IJhen  Johh  Elgin  came  up,  and  Mr.  Elgin  states,  "  Derry,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  these  men  going  down  last  night ;  I  tried  to  keep  theui 
back  all  I  could."  That  is  what  he  says  to  me ;  and  he  says,  **They  came 
up  last  night  and  said  they  shot  a  boy  at  Cammack,  and  they  were  sorry 
for  it." 

I  said,  *'  Is  it  possible  that  these  men  told  you  that  they  shot  him  last 
night,  when  they  shot  him  about  4  o'clock  yesterday  evening  P  He  says, 
*'l  don't  know  what  time  it  was;  but  then  I  sent  to  town  for  Dr.  Ellis 
to  come  and  wait  on  him,  and  I  would  pay  for  him  myself." 

Well,  I  called  the  doctor  out,  and  asked  him  right  before  Mr.  Elgin, 
I  said,  "  Doctor,  what  time  was  it  that  man  was  shot  at  Cammack  !"  He 
.says,  "  About  five  or  four  o'clock ;  somewhere  near  that  time." 

Mr.  Elgin  says,  "  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  and  make  a  com- 
promise, unless  you  want  to  fight ;  if  you  want  a  fight  you  can  get  a 
fight." 

I  says  to  him,  "  These  people  here  don't  want  any  such  trouble  like 
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ia  goiog  on,  and  I  say  you  ought  to  take  more  interest  than  yon  bave 
to  prevent  such  carryings  on.  They  have  got  nothing  but  their  shot- 
guns to  kill  squirrels,  ducks,  &c.  What  do  you  suppose  they  want  to 
go  riding  around  through  the  country  the  same  as  desperadoes  do! 
'ihey  have  got  better  sense  than  to  do  that ;  they  know  that  they  would 
be  rebelling  against  the  United  States." 

He  says,  "  Well,  that  is  the  only  way  to  decide  it,  and  we  better  call 
a  meeting  for  a  compromise,  and  make  a  compromise  of  it.  That  is  the 
onliest  way  I  see  to  get  it  decided."  He  says,  "  Well,Derry,  you  know 
1  have  been  a  friend  to  you."  I  says,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Elgin,  and  I  have  been 
a  friend  to  you,  but  you  knows  what  kind  of  a  man  I  am.  I  believe  in 
straight  business ;  I  don't  believe  in  trying  to  indulge  my  race  in  a  wrong 
thing  any  more  than  1  wish  you  to  indulge  yours."  He  says,  "  Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  true." 

I  said,  '^  I  am  for  peace  and  harmony ;"  but  the  thought  came  over 
me — I  commenced  to  get  afraid ;  so  I  commenced  checking  my  feelings; 
I  saw  them  gathering.  I  suppose  if  I  had  went  about  half  a  mile  far- 
ther I  would  have  been  killed  at  that  time.  So  I  said  to  him, "  I  am  for 
peace  and  harmony  ;  any  time  you  will  call  a  meeting  amongst  the  col- 
ored and  white,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can;  but  I  want  to  know  how 
you  are  going  about  it  and  what  way  you  want  to  make  a  compromise. 
These  men  is  killed,  and  killed  wrongfully,  and  killed  as  though  tbej 
had  been  people  burning  down  or  doing  something  violent.  We  had 
a  jail  that  they  could  put  people  in  and  let  them  be  tried  by  the  court; 
and  then  if  they  were  to  be  hanged,  or  killed,  or  shot  down,  they  could 
have  been  did  so." 

Then  he  says,  "To  make  peace  you  have  got  to  appoint  men  on  a 
peace  committee— appoint  so  many  men  to  go  up  and  wait  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  Colonel  Ball,"  which  was  the  president,  "  up  to  Rolling  Fork.'* 
He  says,  **  You  have  got  to  go  up  to  Eolling  Fork  and  make  a  report, 
and  then  you  will  have  to  abide  by  it."  I  said,  "  All  right  j"  and  we  all 
went  off. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

It  was  getting  pretty  late  in  the  evening.  I  went  down  and  tried  to 
get  the  people  to  understand,  according  to  what  I  understood  from  the 
white  people  about  making  a  compromise ;  and  they  appointed  some 
four  or  five  from  the  different  places  to  go  up  and  wait  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  went  up  a  Tuesday — that  was  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing ;  and  so  many  places  compromised,  but  leaving  so  many  men  spotted 
to  be  killed ;  to  leaving  so  many  men  out  to  be  killed,  like  saving  you  and 
killing  me  ;  so  on  like  that. 

Q.  Was  that  the  understanding  between  those  two  committees  !— A. 
That  was  the  understanding  between  the  committees. 

Q.  Who  were  on  that  committee! — A.  Some  of  the  colored  people 
and  some  of  the  whites. 

Q.  Who  were  appointed  by  the  colored  people  to  go  to  Rolling  Fork? 
— A.  Andrew  Hoy,  Jack  Hill,  Jerry  Carson,  Wash.  Hamilton,  David 
M.  Mickey,  and  Philip  H.  Johnson. 

Q.  That  makes  six  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  on  the  white  men's  committee! — A.  Mr.  Parker  Fer- 
guson, David  Hunt,  Captain  Kehoe,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis ;  that  is  all 
tbat  1  remember. 

Q.  Those  are  four! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  COLONEL  BALL,  THE  PBEACHES. 

Q.  Where  did  these  two  committees  go  ! — A.  They  all  went  up  to 
Soiling  Fork,  before  Colonel  Ball,  who  was  the  president  of  these  parties 
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of  the  white  men.  He  gave  them  these  instructious  to  carry  out  what 
they  did. 

Q.  What  iDstructioDS  were  they  f — A.  To  go  around  and  kill  out  the 
men,  I  suppose.    They  all  had  to  appear  before  h^m. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  t — A.  I  don't  know ;  ho  was  a  preacher. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  the  meeting  before  Colonel  Ball  ? — A.  They 
Dii^do  a  compromise  there  that  all  the  people— certain  people  couUl 
htay  in  the  county,  and  certain  ones  could  not  stay:  and  confined  the 
committee  to  catch  certain  ones  and  bring  them  up  before  him,  Colonel 
Ball. 

Q.  Who  were  the  ones  to  be  caught  and  taken  before  Colonel  Ball ! — 
A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  Name  some  of  them. — A.  Bill  Hughes  is  one,  and  George  Will- 
iams is  another,  and  Frank  Anderson  and  Fred.  Bell. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  were  to  be  caught  and  brought  before 
Colonel  Ball  ? — A.  Keally  1  cannot  remember  the  number,  but  there 
were  ten,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  some  who  were  to  be  killed  t — A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  the  ones  I — A.  They  was  the  ones  that  was  to  be  killed, 
or  abide  by  certain  rules  what  they  laid  before  them. 

Q.  Wh.it  happened  alter  that  meeting  f — A.  Those  people  all  had  to 
leave ;  I  had  to  leave  there  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  ten  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  included  in  one  of 
the  ten ;  Charles  Brown,  my  brother,  likewise. 

Q.  What  reason  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  why  you 
and  your  brother  and  those  other  people  were  to  be  brought  before 
Colonel  Ball,  or  killed  t — A.  My  belief  is  this  about  that :  We  had  to  be 
brought  before  Colonel  Ball  because  that  they  considered  that  we 
didn't  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  committee ;  that  is,  to  sanction  the  com- 
mittee to  go  up  and  helx)  the  parties  to  organize  a  committee  to  go  up 
to  meet  Colonel  Ball. 

WHAT  THE  ASSASSINS   OF   THE   EIGHT  BLACKS   PROPOSED  AS   A  COM- 
PROMISE. 

Q.  You  were  against  compromising! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  against 
compromising.  1  think  they  thought  that  1  had  a  little  influence 
around  me,  by  the  way  that  I  spoke  to  them,  I  suppose,  and  that  was 
the  reason  that  they  wanted  to  get  hold  of  me ;  ^particularly  more  so 
than  they  did  any  of  the  balance. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  to  compromise! — A.  They  wanted  to  com- 
promise in  killing  those  eight  men  that  they  killed ;  I  think  it  was 
eight. 

Q.  That  is,  so  there  should  be  nothing  said  or  done  about  it ! — A. 
Nothing  said  about  it;  that  everything  would  be  decided  by  them; 
and  when  these  didn't  abide  by  the  rules  that  they  had  laid  down,  that 
the  committee  had  made,  they  would  have  to  be  served  like  the  balance 
of  them. 

Q.  What  was  done ;  were  those  ten  men  caught,  you  and  your  brother 
and  the  rest! — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  us  was  caught  but  myself;  they 
scattered  all  over  the  country.    I  have  been  caught. 

WITNESS  ARRESTED  AND  LODGED  IN  JAIL. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  ! — A.  I  was  put  in  the  work-house  in 
Yicksburgh  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  and  I  staid  there  about  four 
boars,  and  then  I  Wiis  handcuffed  and  put  chains  on  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  Creek  to  be  killed.  I  supposed  that,  and  I  got  Judge  Lea  to 
come  and  wait  on  me  at  Vicksburgh.  I  got  him  to  wavt  o\i  m^^  ^\A 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  got  ioose  to-day  so  I  can  ^^e  \i^t^. 
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Q.  Judge  Lea  released  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  me  carried  to  tbe 
city  marshal's,  Johnny  Woods,  and  asked  them  what  right  they  had  to 
have  me  arrested ;  and  finally  he  had  me  turned  loose,  after  he  looked 
at  the  affidavit  that  they  had  against  me ;  and  after  he  done  that,  tbe 
man  that  had  me  in  charge,  Tom  Groom,  went  up  and  got  Captain 
Speers  to  go  before  Squire  Mound,  in  Vicksburgh,  and  make  out  a  war- 
rant for  my  arrest ;  and  Judge  Lea  went  up  there  and  waited  until  he 
got  the  warrant  made  out  and  swore  to  it,  and  asked  tbe  justice  if  I 
could  not  give  bonds  for  my  appearance  at  the  circuit  court ;  and  he  told 
him,  "  Yes  f  and  by  that  I  am  here  to-day — just  on  that  account 

Q.  You  gave  bonds  t^A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  gave  bonds  for  my  appearance 
at  the  circuit  court ;  and  I  went  up  to  the  circuit  court  in  IssaqaeDa 
at  the  time  the  court  was  in  session ;  but  there  was  no  person  up  there 
to  appear  against  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Col.  William  Givens  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  COLONEL  GIVENS. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  him 
before  that.    I  met  Colonel  Givens  in  Vicksburgh  before  that. 

Q.  What  is  he,  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  with  some  of  my 
fellow  mates,  boys  that  1  lived  close  by  in  Issaquena,  and  he  walked  op 
and  siK)ke  to  them,  and  shook  hands  with  them,  and  didn't  shake  hands 
with  me.  So  afterward  I  called  him  in  the  office  and  said,  "  Colonel, 
what  sort  of  a  way  is  that  you  treated  me!"  He  said,  "  Well,  1  under- 
stood that  you  were  going  to  kid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson."  I  said,  ''Colo- 
uel,  that  is  not  so ;  1  never  made  any  such  threat  like  that  since  I  have 
been  born.  I  have  always  tried  to  live  a  peaceable  and  harmony  life,  and 
I  tries  to  live  respectable  and  treat  every  man  respectful.  Y^'ou  might 
have  asked  me  about  it  rather  than  treat  me  that  way." 

So  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  that  they  never  made 
any  such  report  about  me  at  all,  and  I  handed  that  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  read  it.  In  that  letter  he  said, "  It  is  a  damned  lie,  which  some- 
biHly  or  another  got  up  about  you,  and  I  am  going  to  find  it  out ;"  and 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  time  that  Hooker  was  up  there 

Q.  Was  he  the  candidate  for  Congress  I— A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  the 
time  when  Colonel  Hooker  was  there  making  a  speech,  this  same  tla- 
grance  would  have  been  in  hand  that  day,  but  that  the  boys  were  not 
ready.  1  Siiys,  **Is  that  so!"  He  told  me  it  would  have  been  so;  *'Yoa 
fellows  would  have  seen  hotter  times  than  that  if  it  hadn't  been  just  at 
the  time  that  they  did  it."  I  said,  "I  don't  know  of  anything  of  the 
kind;  I  thought  that  this  was  about  the  peaceablest  county  we  hadj 
that  the  people  were  prospering  and  trying  to  make  a  living  in  this 
iH^unty." 

\vrrNKSS  TO  be  killed  because    HE  HAD  GOT  A  LITTLE  COURAGE 

*    IN  niM. 

He  s;^ys,  "That  is  what  you  fellows  have  got  to  do,  if  you  knows 
well ;  we  all  won't  be  controlled  by.  you  damned  republicans  no  lonfi:er; 
we  don't  intend  to  be  controlled  by  you  no  longer;  though  I  don't  live 
in  that  county,  and  I  have  not  got  anything  much  to  do  with  it."  Ue 
said  that  they  all  wanted  to  elect  Mr.  Watson — that  was  an  old  gentle- 
man theit^ — \ox  treasurer;  "  but,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  firm  anyhow;  I 
wonUI  just  as  soon  have  a  damned  dog  as  to  have  him."  He  said^ 
**  Well,  your  best  plan  is  to  stay  away  from  there;  if  you  ever  go  hack 
Iheiv  tlu\v  will  try  to  kill  you  ;  you  have  not  done  anything  particular; 
but  they  think  you  have  got  a  little  courage  in  you,  and  they  will  turn 
out  and  kill  you."    I  told  him  that  I  thanked  him  for  his  advice. 
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PROPERTY  LEFT  BY  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  back  there  to  Issaquena ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  auy  property  there  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  it 
up  there.  1  have  got  three  head  of  stock  of  cattle  kind  of  my  own,  and 
I  had  over  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  house  full  of  fodder, 
about  two  thousand  bundles. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that  I — A.  The  people  has  got  it  all  in  their 
bauds  pretty  well  up  there. 

Q.  They  have  taken  it  away! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  received  anything  lor  it! — A.  I  have  not  received 
anything  for  it ;  and  I  had  about  thirty  bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that! — A.  I  tried  to  make  arrangements 
with  a  man  who  I  owed  the  rent  to,  and  give  him  a  power  of  attorney 
to  go  over  there  and  arrange  so  that  I  could  come  up  and  gather  my 
cotton;  but  he  went  over  there  and  they  would  not  accept  of  him  ;  and 
they  ask  him  if  he  was  coming  to  defend  me  otherwise  in  my  course ; 
did  he  wish  to  take  our  property  !  And  he  told  them,  "No ;  I  believe  the 
boys  just  wi^  to  get  their  money  matters  right,  if  you  men  don't  want 
them  in  the  country .'^  Then  he  said,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  their  get- 
ting their  money,  but  they  had  better  not  come  back  there  no  more.'^ 
That  was  Mr.  Joe  Robinson;  he  remarked  that  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt  went  up  there  for  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  12 
bales  of  cotton  lying  in  the  gin,  and  there  was  another  man  trying,  to 
get  it,  to  get  the  rent  from  me,  and  he  was  the  proper  man  to  pay  it  to.  I 
also  tried  to  get  him  to  help  me  get  my  corn  and  my  hogs.  I  had 
twenty -two  or  twenty-three  hogs,  and  my  fodder,  and  thirty-three  bales 
of  cotton  I  had  all  ginned  out.  I  never  has  recovered  anything  at 
all  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  back  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  :  I  am  afraid  to  go 
back  without  alteration.  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  back,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  go  back  there  without  there  was  some  alteration  in  the  county, 
and  in  which  it  is  very  doubtful,  because,  anyhow,  all  over  Mississippi 
State,  I  believe 

Q.  Did  they  charge  you  in  Issaquena  County  with  committing  any 
crimes  f — A.  They  never  has. 

CORNELIUS  WASHINGTON  KILLED. 

By  Mr.  Bay'ARD  : 

Q.  Had  there  been  before  this  time,  before  the  killing,  first  of  these 
three  men,  and  then  the  other  three,  any  riot  or  trouble  there  between 
the  black  people  and  the  white  people  ! — A.  Well,  they  had  killed  one 
boy.  Mr.  Elgin  told  me  this  Friday  three  weeks  ago  in  Vicksburgh.  I 
met  him  there,  and  he  said  that  Harrison  Smith,  who  was  a  justice  of 
the  i)eace  there,  issued  a  warrant  for  him  to  go  and  bring  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Cornelius  Washington — to  go  and  arrest  him.  I  don't  know 
OQ  what  ground  they  arrested  him  ;  I  can't  say  positive ;  and  he  said  it 
was  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  went  to  Cornelius's  house,  and 
Cornelius  came  on  out  and  stood  a  piece  from  his  horse,  and  Corne- 
lius told  him  he  was  going  to  get  his  mule,  and  go  to  KoUing  Fork 
with  him,  and  as  he  went  to  get  his  mule  Cornelius  ran,  and  he  then 
shot  him.    He  was  shot  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  Who  was  Cornelius  ! — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  shot  him  I — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  W^as  ho  a  sheriff  or  constable! — A.  No,  sir;  no  officer  at  all. 

Q.  What  warrant  had  he! — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  warrant, 
but  I  say  he  was  no  sheriff,  or  constable  either. 
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Q.  Had  he  a  warrant  from  the  justice  to  arrest  this  man  T — ^A.  That 
is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Had  he  in  fact! — A.  !No,  sir;  I  really  don't  know;  I  am  myself 
confident  he  didn't,  because-^ 

Q.  What  was  Cornelius  charged  with  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  Had  he  done  anything  wrong ! — ^A.  I^othing  that  I  knows  of. 

Q.  Who  was  the  justice  from  whom  he  said  he  got  this  warrant?— A. 
Harrison  Smith. 

Q.  Who  is  he  t — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  he  issue  the  warrant  ? — A.  He  says  he  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  This  person,  then,  went  up  under  the  pretense  of  having  a  warrant 
to  arrest  Cornelius? — ^A.  Mr.  Elgin  said  that  himself.  He  told  me  that 
he  shot  him ;  he  told  me  this  Friday  past — ^yesterday  was  three  weeks 
ago — in  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  Why  did  be  say  that  he  shot  this  man  ? — A.  Well,  he  said  that  he 
ran  from  bim ;  he  said  he  had  a  warrant  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  offense  Cornelius  had  committed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  the  warrant  was  for? — A.  No,  sirj  they  was 
going  around  taking  up  a  good  many  men  at  that  time. 

ABBESTED  FOB  INCITING  BIOT. 

Q.  When  you  were  arrested  at  Vicksburgh,  who  was  Tom.  Groom, 
who  made  the  charge  agaiust  you  ? — A.  Just  a  carpenter  what  had  been 
up  on  the  Creek  at  that  time,  aud  he  was  implicated  with  these  men— 
those  that  was  riding  around  through  the  country  at  that  time ;  aud  he 
had  taken  me  up,  supposing  to  gain  a  prize  with  the  party  ;  just  to  have 
it  said  that  he  had  taken  up  a  good  man,  and  I  think  he  done  it  in  order 
to  gain  praise. 

Q.  What  justice  of  the  peace  did  he  go  before? — A.  He  got  a  police- 
man, Johnny  Woods,  of  Vicksburgh,  and  taken  me  over  aud  carried  me 
to  the  work-house. 

Q.  What  writ  did  they  have? — A,  Got  that  from  David  Mickey,  one 
of  those  men  that  is  on  this  committee.  Stays  at  Georgianna  HuDt^s 
place ;  that  is  what  the  warrant  said. 

Q.  What  did  he  charge  you  with  in  the  warrant? — A.  He  said  I  was 
inciting  riot. 

Q.  In  Issaquena  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  you  arrested  in  Vicksburgh  for  that? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Judge  Lea  that  came  to  your  aid  ? — A.  He  used  to 
be  an  attorney  there  in  Vicksburgh,  aud  has  got  only  one  leg. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name! — A.  I  don't  know  any  more  than  Judge 
Lea. 

Q.  Is  he  a  lawyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  handcuffed? — A.  In  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  work-house  keeper. 

Q.  Who  is  he;  do  you  know  his  name! — A.  No,  sir;  but  Johnny 
Woods  is  the  man  that  taken  the  handcuffs  off  me  at  his  office. 

Q.  Who  set  you  free  ? — A.  Judge  Lea  did. 

BELEASED  BY  JUDGE  LEA. 

Q.  Before  whom  did  he  take  you  ? — A.  Judge  Lea  had  me  tamed 
loose  in  the  morning,  because  he  said  that  they  had  no  right  to  take  me 
up  there ;  and  then,  after  that,  they  had  me  in  Tom.  Groom's  hands  to 
carry  me  up  on  the  creek ;  they  had  got  me  handcuffed,  and  were  about 
to  carry  me  aboard  the  steamer  Delia,  to  carry  me  up  to  the  Creek,  and 
at  that  time  I  went  by  the  marehal's  office  and  I  met  my  attorney  there, 
and  he  asked  Tom.  Groom  what  right  he  had  to  have  me  arrested,  and 
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asked  bim  if  he  was  a  coDStable  or  depnty  sberifip,  or  what  be  was ;  and 
be  says,  **  Only  temporarily,  sir."  He  says,  "  Well,  I  advise  you,  then, 
to  turn  Brown  loose ;  you  have  no  right  to  have  him  arrested,  a  bit  more 
than  you  have  me."  I  suppose  he  bad  been  talking  with  Mr.  Wood  be- 
fore I  got  there ;  and  so  be  turned  in  and  turned  me  loose. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  your  going  back  again  and  giving  some 
bond  to  appear  before  the  court  t — A.  And  then,  after  they  turned  me 
loose,  Groom  went  before  Squire  Mound  and  got  Captain  Speers — what 
is  here — got  him  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  before  Squire 
Mound  'j  and  Judge  Lea  went  over  to  a  justice's  office  to  see  him  to  have 
me  released,  and  be  afterward  went  out  of  that  office  and  went  to  the 
Squire  Mound's  office,  and  found  him  there  making  out  this  warrant; 
and  be  said  that  I  would  give  bonds  for  my  appearance  at  the  circuit 
court  or  any  proper  court ;  and  so  Squire  Mound  granted  him  the  privi- 
lege of  my  giving  bonds,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  How  much  t — A.  I  gave  $250  bonds. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  to  appear  under  that  bond? — A.  In  Issa- 
qneua,  before  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  Did  you  go  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  t — A.  Nothing  done,  more  than  a  good 
deal  of  expense. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  came  on  back  down  the  river  again, 
and  1  have  been  working  around  about  Vicksburgh  ever  since.  I  have 
not  been  stopping  anywheres  particular.  1  went  below  Vicksburgh 
about  twenty-three  miles,  and  I  tried  to  farm  there  this  year,  but  I  have 
Dot  done  anything;  the  waters  has  been  over  my  land. 

Q.  You  left  your  place  up  Issaquena  last  December? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  back  since,  to  stay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  married  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? — A.  Down  there  with  me,  where  we  are  stopping 
now. 

Q.  You  brought  them  away  from  Issaquena  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  men,  Andrew  Hoy,  Jack  Hill,  Jerry  Carson,  &c.,  this 
committee  of  black  men,  live  there  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  live  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  all  lives  there  now. 

Q.  Where  did  Parker  Ferguson,  David  Hunt,  Captain  Kehoe,  and 
David  Ellis  live? — A.  I  don't  know  where  Captain  Kehoe  lives  now; 
be  is  in  Memphis,  but  he  was  on  that  committee  at  that  time. 

ABOUT  THE  ARMED  AND  MOUNTED  WHITES. 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  whom  you  saw  there,  these  mounted  men — ^yoa 
said  you  saw  twelve  or  fourteen — live  ? — A.  These  men  lived  there,  the 
largest  part  of  them. 

Q.  Where  does  Parker  Ferguson  live  ? — A.  In  Issaquena. 

Q.  Where  is  his  post-office  address? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Where  does  David  Hunt  live  ? — A.  A  farmer  on  Oeorgianna  plan- 
tation. 

Q.  Where  is  Captain  Kehoe  ? — A.  In  Memphis,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Mississippi  man  ? — A.  A  Tennessee  man. 

Q.  Nothing  to  do  with  that  county  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  is  Dr.  Ellis  ? — A.  He  was  living  at  Onward  at  that  time 
with  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  is  a  doctor,  and  has  got  no  land. 

RESULT  OF  THE  ROLLING  FORK  CONFERENCE. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  these  committees  when  they  met  at  RoII\i\^"EqxV^\ 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  them  when  they  were  adjourned. 
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Q.  Had  the  colored  men  met  then  t — A.  They  all  met  together, 

Q.  The  colored  men  met  this  white  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  meetiuglf — A.  The  result  of  that  meet- 
ing was  there  was  so  many  men — they  compromised  for  so  many  men ;  and 
so  many  men  were  left  out  to  be  brought  up  l>y  the  committee  to  Colonel 
Ball,  who  was  the  president — like  this  committee  authorized  a  president 
of  the  committee,  and  you  all  setting,  and  so  many  to  be  brought  up 
before  this  committee;  that  is,  some  eight  or  ten;  myself  and  some  more. 

Q.  When  and  where  was  that  committee  to  sit? — A.  At  Boiling  Fork. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  It  sat  there  for  so  many  days  afterward. 

ABOUT  COLONEL  BALL. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Ball! — A.  I  can't  tell  you;  they  just  call  bim 
Colonel  Ball;  he  has  been  preaching  there;  1  reckon  you  can  get  his 
name  here  in  Jackson. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  I  only  know  him  as  Colonel  Ball. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live;  where  is  his  home? — A.  In  Tennessee,  I  thiok. 
Mr.  Groom  told  me  that  he  had  gone  back  to  Tennessee. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  this  to  be  an  association  of  which  he  was  the 
hend? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  it  in  this  association  of  which  Ball  was  at  tbe 
head? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  really.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  Missis- 
sippians  was  in  it;  that  is,  all  the  democrats  was  in  it.  He  was  at  tbe 
head  of  white  folks,  laying  plans  for  them. 

Q.    And  he  lives  where? — A.    He  was  at  Rolling  Fork  at  that  timt. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  is  where  Colonel  Ball  is  and  who  he  is— 
something  about  him. — A.  I  can't  tell  you  nothiug  about  his  name  any 
more  than  '* Colonel  Ball." 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  him.  He 
])reacbed  at  Rolling  Fork — Mr.  Featherstou  knows  him,  a  young  inau— 
his  mother  is  at  Vicksburgh. — Mr3.  White — Mrs.  White  is  jiis  wifes 
mother — and  he  preached  there  with  him  several  times.  I  think  really 
that  Colonel  Ball  was  at  the  head  and  gave  orders,  same  as  a  general 
would  do  to  soldiers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  many  had  he  under  him  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  Tbe 
boys  said  there  was  something  like  two  or  three  hundred  there  at  EoU- 
ing  Fork  at  the  time  when  they  went  up  tbere,  spread  all  along — pick- 
ets all  along  the  way  as  they  went  up,  about  five  or  seven  mile^^;  and 
they  had  to  go  through  their  pickets  to  get  to  Rolliug  Fork. 

Q.  You  mean  this  committee  when  you  say  "boys;"  tliese  seven  men 
you  have  named  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  they  had  to  go  through  tbe 
pickets  to  go  on  up,  and  when  they  got  there  they  insisted  that  tbey 
could  not  do  anything  more  than  agree  with  whatever  was  said. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  Along  in  December,  I  can't  say  what  time 
exactly. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  any  better  where  this  Colonel  Ball  is  to  be  found 
than  you  have  stated? — A.  No,  sir.  After  I  came  to  Vicksburgh  this 
Tom  Groom  said  to  me,  "You  was  one  of  the  parties  that  tried  to  start 
a  riot  in  Issaquena."  1  says  to  Mr.  Groom,  "How  could  I  have  started 
the  riot  when  I  just  got  home  that  Saturday  night?  1  had  been  away  all 
the  week,  and  I  got  home  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  don't 
tell  me  that  I  started  any  riot." 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Groom? — A.  Nothing  but  a  carpenter ;  stops  at 
Vicksburgh  generally,  but  he  was  up  on  the  Creek  at  the  time  the  riot 
was.  He  is  there  now ;  he  went  up  there  last  Saturday.  He  says,  ''  This 
Arthur  Brooks  came  downalteryouand  your  brother."  I  said,  **Hedidn't 
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do  any  such  thing;'  and  then  I  stopped  my  feelings — checked  myself 
right  oft,  and  said,  "Look  here,  you  say  Arthur  Brooks  came  after  me 
and  my  brother:  what  side  of  the  Creek  did  he  come  on  ;  did  he  come 
by  Watson's  or  Hunt's  P  He  said,  "  He  came  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek  from  your  house.''  Then  I  said,  '*  How  do  you  know  he  came  after 
me!" 

WITNESS  IS  NdNE  OF  YOUR  DESPERADOES. 

He  said,  "  Well,  I  know  he  came.  They  said  you  said  you  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  they  had  killed  five  or  six  white  men,  one  for  every  black 
man  who  was  killed."  1  said,  "  I  never  made  any  such  remark  as  that. 
I  w  ant  you  to  understand  I  am  none  of  your  desperadoes*  I  works  for 
my  living;  I  tries  to  help  people  as  1  wishes  to  be  helped  myself,  and  I 
don't  w^ant  you  to  stain  me  with  any  such  conduct ;  and,  furthermore, 
if  you  wanted  me  out  of  the  county  you  mowt  have  give  me  a  chance 
to  go  there  and  get  my  property  before  you  makes  any  such  a  state- 
ment as  that,  and  then  if  I  could  not  stay  in  the  county  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  my  property  together.  I  had  to  leave  there  like  a  dog, 
and  leave  all  my  property  for  you  up  there."  He  said,  "  No  person 
wants  it  except  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  wants  your  produce  to  ship."  I 
says,  '*  I  have  been  doing  business  with  Mr.  Wright  three  or  four 
years,  and  1  want  you  to  understand  that  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  there 
is,  and  he  has  not  cheated  me  at  all;"  and,  if  he  had,  I  was  satisfied  with 
what  I  got  anyhow,  and  that  he  needn't  throw  any  of  his  slurs  at  him 
like  that. 

WITNESS  GETS  THE  BETTER  OF  MR.   GROOM. 

He  walked  ofl'from  me  and  then  came  back  and  says,  "  What  word  are 
you  going  to  send  by  mef  I  says,  "  1  don't  want  to  send  any  word  by  you 
at  all,  sir."  He  says,  "  How  are  you  going  to  arrange  your  business!" 
He  says,  **  If  you  had  come  back  there.  Brown,  I  just  tell  you  I  would  have 
tried  to  have  killed  you  myself;  I  was  going  to  try  to  doit ;  I  wasiatend- 
ing  to  do  it,"  and  all  this  kind  of  thing.  Said  I,  "  Mr.  Groom,  that  is  poor 
policy.  Woidd  you  kill  an  innocent  man  without  giving  him  any  chance 
to  make  any  statement  ?  That  is  poor  policy.  1  have  got  the  advantage 
of  you  here.  Why  don't  I  try  to  kill  you  t  fleie  I  am  talking  to  you 
like  a  man.    Why  don't  I  try  to  kill  you  ?" 

groom's  will  MAKE  IT  DAMNED  HOT  FOR  WITNESS. 

He  says,  *'  I  will  make  it  damned  hot  for  you  if  you  go  back  home." 
I  said,  **  Mr.  Groom,  1  let  you  know  this,  when  I  live  inside  of  the  law 
I  look  for  the  protection  of  the  law.  I  endeavors  to  keep  inside  of  the 
law  and  to  abide  by  it,  and  1  almost  as  soon  would  be  dead  and  buried 
as  to  have  a  man  oversee  me  something  like  my  old  master  used  to  do ; 
that  goes  pretty  hard." 

WITNESS  DENIES  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  HIM. 

He  says,  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  f  I  said,  "  You  can  say 
anything  you  want  to  about  me,  but  I  say  that  the  crimes  you  accused 
me  of  I  denies  them.  1  denies  that  I  ever  said  what  you  say.  I  didn't 
say  1  wanted  to  kill  anybody  there." 

won't  go  back  like  a  dog,  a  rlt^away. 

He  said,  "  Well,  I  am  going  back,  and  I  will  write  back  to  your 
merchant  a  letter  that  will  give  you  real  satisfaction." 

About  two  weeks  or  three  weeks  I  went  back  down  to  Vicksburgh 
again,  and  I  met  him  there  again,  and  he  was  sitting  down  in  the  store 
where  1  had  business,  and  I  says  to  him,  "Why  didn't  you  write  the 
letter  back  that  you  promised  to  f    He  said,  "  I  didn't  iut^ud  to  vio  \\»'5^ 
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aud  we  sat  and  talked  awhile.  "  Well,''  I  says,  "  Mr.  Groom,  it  Is  all 
right ;  I  don't  intend  to  go  back  to  the  Creek,  unless  I  can  go  back 
like  a  man,  and  not  go  back  like  a  dog,  a  runaway.  If  I  have  got  to 
take  to  the  woods,  I  have  got  to  know  that  I  have  got  no  protection  in 
the  county,  then  I  will  take  my  chances  in  the  woods,  like  a  runaway  or 
a  deer ;  but  I  don't  care  about  going  back  up  there  as  if  I  was  a  ran- 
away." 

GBOOM  ARRESTS  HIM  ON  A  WARRANT. 

He  says,  ^'  That  is  so ;"  and  we  sat  and  talked  a  while,  and  he  got  ap 
and  walked  away  from  me  and  walked  out  of  the  door,  and  got  a  city 
marshal,  a  constable  or  policeman,  to  come  up  there,  and  they  made  oat 
a  warrant. 

He  says,  "  1  have  got  a  warrant  for  you."  I  says,  *'A  warrant  V  He 
says,  '^  Yes."  I  just  walked  outside  of  the  door  and  looked  at  him  aud 
stepped  right  back  inside  of  the  door,  and  I  says,  "  Mr.  Miller,  I  wish 
you  would  fix  up  and  give  bonds  for  me,  if  you  please ;"  and  he  says,  *4 
will  try  and  arrange  it;"  and  he  went  up  and  got  Mr.  Luke  Lea  for  me, 
and  he  came  there  and  looked  over  my  papers  and  letters,  and  said, 
"Well,  Judge  Hill  aiut  here,  neither  is  Judge  Brown,  and  I  don't  know 
hardly  what  to  do  for  you  at  this  present  time."  I  says,  "  Well, 
Judge,  you  must  fix  it  somehow  or  another ;  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  for 
if  you  don't  make  some  protection  for  me,  these  fellows  are  going  to  kill 
me.  See  if  you  can't  get  Judge  Brown  from  Jackson."  He  said  be 
would  write  over  for  him  immediately,  but  he  didn't  know  as  he  would 
come  as  he  was  holding  court;  but  he  says,  "  I  will  try  and  fix  it  up;  I 
will  go  to  dinner,  and  I  will  come  back  and  try  and  fix  it  up  for  yon  in 
someway."  I  said,  "Don't  be  too  long  about  it,  for  these  fellows  are 
fixing  to  kill  me." 

They  put  hobbles  on  my  legs,  and  handcuffs  on  me,  to  carry  me  to 
the  Creek  after  I  was  turned  over  into  Groom's  hands.  1  said,  "Mr. 
Groom,  you  told  me  a  while  ago  you  were  going  to  aid  me  all  you  could, 
and  you  guaranteed  me  that  you  would  aid  me,  and  now  you  come  and 
put  hobbles  on  me  as  though  I  was  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death.  I 
would  rather  you  would  kill  me,  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  be  fixed  up 
in  that  way.  I  would  just  as  soon  be  killed  outright."  I  said,  "  You  per- 
secute me  like  as  though  1  was  a  prisoner."  He  said,  "  You  are  a  pris- 
oner." I  said,  "On  what  ground?  I  have  not  killed  anybody.  If  I 
have  got  to  be  took  up  in  this  way,  here  is  a  jail ;  put  me  in  Warren 
County  jail ;  I  am  willing  to  be  put  in  jail,  or  you  take  me  up  to  Issa- 
quena aud  put  me  in  jail."  He  says,  "  No  ;  1  want  to  carry  you  out  on 
the  Creek; "  and  I  says,  "  You  are  not  fixing  to  do  a  thing  with  me  but 
just  to  kill  me,  and  you  won't  give  me  a  chance  for  a  trial ;  that  is  all  I 
want,  and  then  if  I  am  to  be  killed  I  will  take  my  chances  for  it."  I 
said,  "  Carry  mo  to  the  marshal's  office;"  and  1  then  when  I  got  them  to 
go  to  the  marshal's  office  with  me,  I  got  to  see  my  attorney  there,  and 
by  seeing  him  there  I  was  relieved  in  my  feelings,  and  also  got  the 
handcuii's  oil'  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  overdone  with  this  man  Groom? — A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  at  all.  D.  B.  Ball  was  one  of  the  men  who  made  affidavit 
against  me  before  Dave  Mickey. 

Q.  Did  Ball  know  anything  about  itt — A.  He  was  the  one  that  made 
affidavit,  and  he  must  have  known  all  about  it.  He  was  the  man  that  I 
expected  to  meet  at  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  there,  he  was  not  there? — A.  No,  sir;  or  any 
of  the  others.  He  was  the  first  one  that  made  affidavit  out,  and  then 
he  got  Captain  Speers  to  make  another  prosecuting  affidavit  against 
me  to  carry  me  up  to  ttie  e,t^^VL. 
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WILLIAM  S.  FAERISH— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 1876. 
ILLIAM  S.  Fabbish  Bworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

lestion.  Where  is  yonr  residence? — Answer.  In  Mayerville,  Issa- 
la  County. 

What  is  your  profession  f — A.  An  attorney-at-law. 

How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Since  the  day  of 
>irth,  about  thirty-three  years  ago. 

You  were  bom  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  Issaquena  County  f — A.  Between  five 
six  years. 

Do  you  live  there  still  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Were  you  there  during  the  canvass  and  election  of  1875  ? — A.  I 
sir. 

Did  you  take  part  in  that  canvass  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

quiet  canvass  and  ELECTION  IN  ISSAQUENA. 

Will  you  state  to  this  committee  the  general  character  of  that 
^ass  as  to  peace  and  good  order  t — A.  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceable 
ra^s  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  a  more  quiet  election. 

Did  you  canvass  the  county  yourself! — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  but 
Ifferent  times  during  the  canvass  I  was  in  diii'erent  parts  of  the 
ity. 

NO  VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION. 

.  Will  you  state  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  there  was  any  act  of 
ince  or  intimidation  toward  lawful  voters  in  that  county  f — ^A.  None 
came  under  my  observation  ;  none  that  I  heard  of.    If  there  had 
I,  I  would  have  heard  of  them. 

.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  At  Mayerville,  the 
ity-seat. 

.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  on  that  day? — A.  Perfectly 
it  and  peaceable  in  every  respect.    The  polls  cast  about  as  large  a 
iblican  majority  as  has  been  cast  in  any  year  heretofore. 
.  About  the  same  majority  ? — A.  About  the  same  majority  at  those 

NO  DEMOCRATIC  INCREASE  OF  VOTE. 

.  Did  you  increase  the  democratic  vote  through  the  county  ? — ^A. 
sir  ]  I  don't  think  it  was  increased  at  all. 

WHITES,  BLACKS,  AND  REPUBLICAN  MAJORITY. 

.  What  is  the  proportion  of  white  and  black  in  Issaquena  County  ? — 
[  think  there  is  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  registered  major- 
but  all  didn't  vote  at  last  election.     I  think  the  republican  majority 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  In  the  county. 

BOTH  LEGISLATORS  COLORED  AND  ILLITERATE  MEN. 

.  Who  did  they  send  to  the  legislature? — A.  A  man  by  the  name 

ones,  and  another  by  the  name  of  S.  H.  Sanderling,  a  floater  betwen 

quena  and  Washington  Counties. 

.  What  are  the  races  of  these  men  ? — A.  Both  colored  men. 

.  Do  you  know  them  both  ? — A.  I  know  them  both. 
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Q.  Are  they  capable  of  reading  aod  writing? — A.  They  are  both  of 
them  very  illiterate  men  ;  probably  can  write  their  names,  bat  1  doubt 
whether  either  of  them  could  calculate  interest  or  do  the  simplest  arith- 
metical problem. 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

Q.  Who  were  the  board  of  supervisors  elected  in  1875! — A.  The 
board  of  supervisors  consisted  of  S.  J.  H.  Gross,  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Buck 
[j  (I  believe  his  name  is  E.  S.)  Williams,  and  one  whit«  man  down  in  the 

\\  lower  end  of  the  county  by  the  name  of  Henry  L.  Mayer,  who  ran  on 

the  republican  ticket.    I  forget  the  name  of  the  other  man.    He  was  a 
J  colored  man,  however. 

I  \  Q.  How  many  are  there  f — A.  Five  in  the  county. 

Q.  Is  Mayer  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mitchell  f — A.  A  colored  man.    Gross  is  a  colored  mao, 
I  and  Williams  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  The  whole  republican  ticket  were  elected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Four  blacks  and  one  white  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  on  the  repub- 

(  licau  ticket. 

Q.  You  reelected  an  entire  republican  board  in  1875. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  board  prior  to  1875  was  composed  exclusively  of  colored  men. 

WITNESS  MAKES  HIS  STATEMENT  ABOUT  HIS  THREAT  TO   GROSS  AJfD 

WILLIAMS. 

Q.  Gross  has  been  examined  as  a  witness  here,  and  he  has  stated  to 
this  committee  that  you  called  upon  him  after  the  election,  prior  to  tiie 
meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  at  his 
residence,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  you  requested  his  family  to  send 
him  up  to  your  office;  that  he  went  over  to  your  office  in  JVIayerville, 
and  that  in  your  office  you  requested  him  to  resign  his  place  as  super- 
visor;  that  you  did  it  with  an  oath  ;  that  on  his  demurring,  you  stated 
that  "  by  God ! "  he  had  to  resign,  and  in  that  way  demanded  from  him 
his  resignation  as  a  supervisor  of  that  county ;  and  that  you  also  said 
that  you  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  if  be  did  not 
resign.  I  wish  to  know  what  your  statement  is  with  reference  to  that— 
A.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  whole  circumstance,  if  permitted  to  do  sa 

Q.  You  can  take  your  own  way  to  answer  it. — A.  Shortly  after  the 
difficulties  at  Eolliug  Fork,  concerning  which  I  suppose  jou  have 
already  heard,  1  was  written  to  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Kolling 
Fork,  and  requested  to  hold  a  meeting — to  call  a  meeting — as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  county,  at  Mayer- 
ville,  to  devise  some  means  for  allaying  the  general  feeling  of  disquiet 
and  insecurity  that  seemed  to  prevail  among  both  whites  and  blacks 
in  the  county.  A  day  was  fixed  by  these  gentlemen  who  wrote,  the 
16th  of  December,  or  three  or  lour  days  alter  the  notice  was  sent  to  me. 

In  accordance  with  their  request,  I  wrote  to  gentlemen  in  the  differ- 
ent supervisors'  districts  on  the  river,  soliciting  them  to  be  at  Mayer- 
ville  on  that  day. 

They  came  there;  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  from  the  river,  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  from  the  Creek  assembled  there  that  day ;  a  mee^ 
ing  was  held,  and  a  sort  of  proclamation  issued  to  both  colored  men 
and  white  men,  that  we  proposed  to  protect  both  sides,  and  not  to  see 
the  rights  of  either  infringed  upon  to  any  extent  by  either  pjirty;  and 
re-assuring  the  colored  men  that  all  the  troubles  upon  the  creek  were  at 
an  end,  and  that  nothing  was  intended  against  them  or  the  whites,  and 
requesting  then)  to  desist  from  any  attempts  against  the  lives  of  the 
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white  people,  and  to  go  quietly  about  tbeir  business;  and  that,  if  tbey 
did  so,  everything  would  be  well. 

It  was  decided  in  that  meeting  to  request  Gross  and  Williams  to 
resign  their  places  as  members  of  the  board  of  supervi8ors.  Col.  H,  B. 
Keap,  Mr.  T.  M.  Miller,  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  these  men  and  request  their  resignations. 

DID  REQUEST  GROSS  TO  RESIGN,   AND  WHY. 

The  day  following,  Colonel  Keap  and  myself  rode  down  to  Gross's 
house  to  see  him  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  his  resignation.  We 
foand  him  absent,  and  left  word  with  some  one  at  his  house  to  tell  bim 
to  come  to  my  office  as  soon  as  he  came  home ;  that  we  would  like  to 
see  him.  He  came  up  that  evening  within  a  few  hours  after  I  reached 
home.  I  told  him  of  this  meeting.  He  said  he  was  fully  aware  of  it. 
I  told  him  what  had  been  done,  and  requested  bim  then  and  there  to 
resign  his  office  for  the  reason  that  his  course  had  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  citizens  of  the  county  in  the  administration  of  tbe  county 
affairs;  that  his  administra  ion  had  been  characterized  by  ^n  unprece- 
dented course  of  reckless  extravagance,  which  we  desired  to  check  ;  that 
at  that  time  a  levy  of  taxes  had  been  made  which  was  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  law  allowed,  showing  their  utter  incapacity;  and  that  bis  con- 
duct toward  gentlemen  appearing  before  the  board  was  of  such  an 
arrogant  character  that  we,  for  these  reasons,  desired  him  to  resign  his 
office. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  who  had  appeared  before  him  as  supervisor, 
and  what  had  his  conduct  been  toward  them  ! — A.  I  will  state  that  I 
for  one  appeared  before  him  myself  with  a  petition,  signed  by  seventy- 
odd  citizens  of  the  county,  soliciting  that  a  gentleman  named  Woollbrk 
be  allowed  to  put  a  gate  across  the  public  road  at  his  plantation.  Tbe 
high  water  prevented  his  fencing  bis  place  at  that  time. 

1  went  before  the  board  and  told  them  that  I  had  a  petition  of  this 
'  character,  signed  by  this  many  men,  and  desired  to  read  tbe  petition. 

He  ordered  me,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  to  take  my  seat.  I 
said  I  appeared  as  an  attorney  before  that  board,  and  tbat  I  thought  I 
had  a  right,  at  least,  to  be  heard,  and  had  a  right  to  read  this  petition. 

He  says,  "No,  sir;  you  will  not  be  heard ;  and,  furthermore,  if  you 
don't  take  your  seat  you  will  be  fined  for  contempt  of  this  board."  He 
refused  to  even  hear  the  petition  read. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  object  of  putting  that  gate  across  tbe  road  ! — 
A.  Simply  to  protect  the  plantation  and  save  the  man  from  putting 
some  five  or  six  miles  of  fence  around  his  place,  which  could  be  done  by 
putting  a  gate  across  the  public  road ;  and  later  in  tbe  season,  when  tbe 
water  had  gone  down,  he  would  be  able  to  get  his  rails  out  of  the  swamp 
and  put  up  his  fence. 

Q.  Was  it  intended  as  a  temporary  relief  to  him  only? — A.  Tempo- 
rary only,  and  to  remain  only  for  six  montbs'  time. 

It  is  customary  for  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  river  counties  to 
do  things  of  that  sort.    It  is  done  almost  every  day. 

Another  instance  of  his  arrogant  conduct  as  president  of  tbe  board 
was  wb^n  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  a  very  respected  planter  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  man  of  considerable*  wealth,  appeared  before  tbe  board  with 
a  petition  to  have  a  white  school  or  schoolhouse  erected  for  the  accom- 
modiition  of  the  white  children  of  the  county,  there  being  but  one  white 
school  in  the  county,  and  from  ten  to  fiiteen  colored  schools ;  and  yet 
the  white  people  pay  ninety  cents  on  every  dollar  of  taxes  paid  for  that 
purpose.    He  went  before  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this 
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school  est<ab1ished,  and  was,  in  tbe  most  insolent  manneFf  ordered  to  take 
his  seat,  and  not  allowed  to  open  his  month  npon  the  subject  Those 
are  the  two  instances  that  occur  to  me  now.  There  were  other  similar 
instances. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  upon  that  petition  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  petition  refused  f — A.  It  was  refused  and  laid  over. 

I  told  Gross  that  for  th^se  reasons  we  desired  him  to  resign  his  office, 
and  that  my  sole  duty  was  to  make  the  request  to  him  to  resign  and 
to  report  his  answer  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  meeting  hav- 
ing adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman ;  but  whether  the 
meeting  was  ever  re-a«semb1ed  or  not  I  don't  know.  He  told  me  in  so 
many  words  that  he  would  not  resign.  I  told  him  very  well,  if  that 
was  his  answer  that  would  be  my  report. 

BUT  DID  NOT  SWEAB. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  your  request  with  the  oath  mentioned  and 
with  threats! — A.  I  did  not,  and  any  statement  of  that  sort  is  talse 
absolutely.  I  used  no  oath  and  no  threat  of  any  kind.  He  sat  silent 
for  a  while,  and  then,  after  thinking  the  matter  over— he  sat  in  my 
office  for  five  minutes,  I  suppose,  after  that  conversation,  and  said  noth- 
ing. I  had  turned  around  and  was  going  on  with  my  work,  paying  do 
further  attention  to  him.  Alter  he  sat  there  five  or  ten  minutes,  be 
spoke  to  me  agaiu,  and  says,  ^^  Captain,  I  would  like  to  have  some  time 
to  consider  this  matter."  I  laid  down  my  pen  and  asked  him  what  time 
he  wanted.  He  said,  "A  week  or  ten  days."  I  said,  "  Take  two  weeks 
if  you  desire,  and  I  will  not  make  my  report  until  you  give  me  a  final 
answer." 

GROSS  ANNOUNCED  THAT    HE  HAD  DECIDED  TO  RESIGN. 

The  next  thing  I  heard  of  him  as  having  gone  to  Jackson  for  the  par- 
pose  of  couferriug  with  Governor  Ames.  I  next  saw  him  at  my  office  a 
week  or  such  a  matter  after  the  first  conversation.  He  came  in— I 
thought  he  was  still  absent  as  I  had  not  heard  of  his  return  to  the 
county — he  came  into  my  office  and  told  me  that  he  bad  decided  to 
resign  his  office.  I  said  to  him  that  I  was  glad  of  it ;  that  I  thought  the 
people  would  be  better  satisfied  if  they  had  some  man  in  the  office  who 
was  more  competent  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
than  he  had  proved  to  be.    That  ended  the  matter. 

WITNESS  DID  NOT  WANT  HIM  TO  RESIGN  JUST  THEN. 

But  I  went  on  further  then  to  say  to  him  that  I  hoped  be  would  not  at 
that  time  resign,  for  the  reason  that  the  river  was  rising,  and  we  desired,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  members  of  the  levee  commissioners  approved  at  the 
next  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  levee  affairs ;  and  that  I 
had  hoped  he  would  not  at  that  time  resign,  but  would  wait  until  after 
the  next  meeting,  if  he  decided  to  resign,  before  handing  in  his  resigna- 
tion. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
quite  a  number  of  gentlemen — General  Wade  Hampton,  Colonel  Join 
0.  Haskell,  and  Robert  J.  Turnbull,  and  Judge  Thomas  W.  Haj'es,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  county  and  State^ 
were  there. 

Q.  Were  they  property  owners  in  Issaquena  t—A.  They  were  property- 
owners,  yes,  sir.  Those  gentlemen  assembled,  all  feeling  an  interest  in 
this  matter  and  in  tbe  condition  of  the  levees. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  LEVEES  AND  BIVEB. 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  the  levees  and  the  condition  of  the  river  at 
that  time. — A.  Tbe  iivvii  >Kat^  \ie^\j,\\\\v\u^  to  riae^  and  the  reports  from  the 
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northern  coanties  led  as  to  apprehend  unasaally  high  water.  The  levees 
were  in  a  precarious  condition,  particalarly  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
of  the  Hampton  property,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Judge  Hayes's 
property  below. 

Q.  State  to  tbe  committee,  if  yon  know,  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River. — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  qaestion  to  answer.  The  river  is  frequently,  down  there  at  Mayer- 
ville,  so  low  that  a  boat  cannot  run  in  the  bank,  which,  I  suppose,  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  it  is  a 
very  steep  and  high  bank.  At  high  tide,  the  river  comes  over  that  bank 
three  or  four  feet,  and  stands  that  much  against  the  levee. 

GROSS  AND  WILLIAMS  QUALIFY. 

Gross  had  told  me,  when  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  for  him  not  to 
resign  then  butto  hold  od  until  after  the  next  meeting  and  then  appoint  the 
levee  commissioners  if  they  did  nothing  else,  th^t  he  would  do  so.  On 
the  day  of  the  meeting.  Gross  and  Williams,  members  of  the  board, 
both  came,  and  Gross  declined  to  qualify  unless  Williams  qualified  also. 
I  went  with  Colonel  Haskell  to  see  General  Hampton  and  others,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  TurnbuU  saw  Gross  and  Williams  and  told  them  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  both  qualify,  and  that  we  would  guarantee 
them  any  protection  from  any  personal  dangers  they  might  appre- 
hend, about  which  we  knew  nothing ;  we  had  never  heard  a  threat,  and 
there  had  nothing  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 
members  oi  tlie  board  to  any  extent  within  our  knowledge. 

They  considered  the  matter  for  some  time,  and  Gross  concluded  to 
qualify,  and  decided  to  qualify,  and  Williams  qualified. 

TOLD  GROSS  HE  WOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  RECOMMEND   CAIWDIDATES. 

I  told  Gross  before  he  went  in  to  qualify  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
recommend  to  him  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  that  we  would  like  to 
have  appointed  as  members  of  the  levee  board.  He  told  me  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  us  name  them,  and  I  sent  and  called  together  these 
gentlemen,  the  principal  planters  in  the  county,  in  my  office,  and  asked 
them  to  make  a  selection  of  such  names  as  they  would  like  to  recom- 
mend to  the  board.  They  recommended  Judge  Thomas  W.  Hayes  and 
CJol.  W.  D.  Brown,  one  from  Deer  Creek  and  the  other  from  the  river.  I 
went  wi^h  Mr.  Turnbull  and,  I  believe,  Colonel  Haskell  before  the 
board  and  told  them  of  the  action  taken  in  my  office,  and  that  the  tax- 
payers would  like  to  have  these  men  sent  on  as  commissioners  to  the 
levee  board. 

THE  RECOMMENDED   CANDIDATES  WERE  ELECTED. 

The  board  took  the  matter  under  consideration  and  discussed  it 
among  themselves.  I  went  out  into  the  court-room,  which  was  ad- 
joining. After  a  few  minutes  I  returned  into  the  room,  and  when  I 
came  in  they  were  taking  a  vote  upon  these  nominations,  and  sus- 
tained them  both  by  unanimous  vote. 

Q.  Were  the  nominations  being  put  to  a  vote f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  nom- 
inations were  put  to  a  vote  by  the  members. 

Q.  Was  it  a  vote  "  aye"  and  "  no,"  or  did  they  vote  by  ballot  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  these  nominations  were  made;  one  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  made  a  motion  that  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
Judge  Thomas  W.  Hayes  and  CoL  W.  D.  Brown,  be  sent  on  as  levee 
commissioners  from  Issaquena  County.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
another  member,  put  to  vote,  and  unanimously  voted  upon. 

Q.  WILo  was  in  the  room  when  the  voting  took  placed — A^  ^£Vi<^  io^T 
supervisors^  Coionei  Eaakell,  Robert  J.  Turnboll,  and  myofiM^  "L  >3K)as!^ 
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Sheriff  Scott  and  the  clerk,  or  deputy  clerk— either  Mr.  G.  F.  Jeffords, 
tiie  clerk,  or  Marshall  Smith,  his  depaty — and  quite  a  number  of  othen. 
Q.  Were  any  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  transaction  of  Uiat  basi< 
ness  by  any  others  than  the  board  of  supervisors  themselves  1—A« 
None,  except  my  remarks  in  presenting  the  names  of  those  we  desiied 
to  have  upon  the  levee  board. 

NO  ABMED  hen  nob  ABHED  WOED9. 

Q.  Were  any  armed  men  present  that  day  in  town  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
one  that  I  saw ;  and  I  think  I  saw  every  man  in  town. 

Q.  Was  there  anything,  either  by  the  exhibition  of  arms,  or  by  langnage, 
or  in  any  other  way,  of  an  intimidating  character  at  that  time  practiced 
by  any  one  toward  this  board  of  supervisors  T — A.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Would  not  you  necessarily  have  known  it  if  such  had  been  Uie 
case  T — A.  I  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  And  you  are  x>ositive  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  T — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

TWO  ESTIMABLE  TAX-PAYEES  ELECTED. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  two  nominees  presented  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  county  f — A.  Two  of  the  most  estimable  men  in  thecoanty, 
both  of  them  land-owners.  Judge  Thomas  W.  Hayes  was  an  old  pro- 
bate judge  before  the  war^nd  I  believe  he  stood  higher  thap  any  other 
man  in  the  county.  Col.  W.  D.  Brown  is  a  most  excellent  citizen,  who 
owns  a  plantation  on  Deer  Creek,  and  at  one  time  he  was  a  minister; a 
man  of  most  exemplary  habits  and  unquestioned  honesty. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  by  Gross  to  yon  in  regard  to  his  having  him- 
self fixed  upon  one  of  these  as  a  proper  person  for  levee  commissioDer 
before  you  presented  the  names  to  the  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mentioned 
to  Gross  at  first,  that  we  had  thought  of  Judge  Hayes ;  he  told  me 
that  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  that  he  would  like  to  send  on.  I  tM 
him  that  there  were  some  gentlemen  there  from  the  creek  that  desired  t 
man  sent  from  there,  that  the  intei'ests  of  Deer  Creek  in  reference  to  the 
levees  might  be  fairly  represented,  their  interests  being  different  froo 
ours  on  the  river  front ;  that  being  protected  by  the  levees  in  iront  of 
ns,  we  did  not  care  anything  about  the  levees  behind  us,  as  in  case  of  a 
break  in  the  levees  behind  us  Deer  Creek  would  carry  off  the  water ;  and 
that  it  had  been  customary  in  the  county  to  send  one  fix)m  each  sectioiL 

Q.  Had  you  presented  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  to  Gross  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  qualification  of  the  board  of  supervisors  t — A.  1  had 
not. 

Q.  Had  any  intimation  been  made  by  you  to  him  of  the  persons  de- 
sired as  levee  commissioners  until  you  presented  them  to  him  at  Uie 
meeting  of  the  board  ? — A.  No,  sir  ^  no  presentation  had  been  made* 
I  merely  told  him  that  the  name  of  Judge  Hayes  had  been  suggested  to 
us  as  a  suitable  man. 

VITAL  DIPOBTANGE  OF  GOOD    LEVEE  GOMMISSIONEBS  TO  PBOPEBTT- 

HOLDERS. 

Q.  Was  or  not  the  appointment  of  the  levee  commissioners  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  property-owners  of  that  county  f — A.  There  is  no  ap- 
pointment in  the  county  of  the  same  interest,  or  anything  like  the  same 
interest,  that  the  appointment  of  levee  commissioners  is ;  they  are  the 
men  to  look  after  and  protect  us  from  the  overflow. 

Q.  Your  county  is  a  river  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Q.  And  t\ie  \eic^  eim\fiiic«^  o£  Ul^  ^plantations  there  depend  apoa 
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the  levee  beiDg  kept  np  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  break  of  the  levee  in  frout  of 
a  plantation  not  only  destroys  the  crop  of  that  year,  bnt  washes  np  the 
plantation  so  that  it  is  of  no  valae  afterward. 

THEBE  HAD  BEEN  BAD  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LEVEES. 

Q.  What  had  the  property-owners  of  that  connty  suffered  on  account 
of  a  want  of  skill  or  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  persons  appointed 
levee  commissioners  by  this  board  of  supervisors  f — A.  A  large  part  of 
the  connty,  especially  the  lower  part  of  it,  has  suffered  to  such  an  ex« 
tent  that  the  legislature  a  few  years  ago  relieved  them  ^om  the  pay« 
ment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  tax. 

Q.  For  what  reason  was  that? — A.  For  the  reason  that  they  had  not 
kept  the  levees  in  proper  repair  in  the  counties  above  us  as  well  as  in 
oar  own,  and  to  enable  the  people  in  these  counties  to  repair  these 
levees. 

POLITICS  NOTHING  ON  EARTH  TO  DO  WITH  LEVEE  BOARD. 

Q.  Has  a  commissioner  of  the  levee  board  any  political  influence  in 
the  county ;  I  mean,  is  it  a  political  office,  or  one  entirely  connected 
with  the  assessment  of  a  tax  and  the  payment  of  money  for  the  keeping 
ap  of  these  levees  f — ^A.  Politics  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  it,  sir. 
It  is  one  in  which  he  has  no  power  in  the  levying  of  a  tax,  except  in 
the  levying  of  a  construction-tax — a  tax  for  the  construction  of  levees. 
The  other,  taxes  are  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  at  so  much  per 
acre  on  the  land  and  so  much  per  pound  on  cotton. 

EXTBAVAGANGE  OF  PRIOR  BOARDS. 

Q.  State  the  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  prior  to  that  time'in 
your  county  as  to  extravagance  or  economy. — A.  I  will  state  that  the 
board  elected  in  1875  and  the  board  prior  to  that  time  were  utterly  in- 
competent to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and^  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  two  boards  ^as  unprecendented  by  anything  that  ever 
occurred  before  in  the  administration  of  the  office  by  former  boards. 

WHY  BELIEVED  TO  BE  CORRUPT  ALSa 

Q.  Was  it  believed  to  be  corrupt,  as  well  as  extravagant  and  incom- 
petent f — A.  It  was,  sir ;  it  was  believed  to  be  corrupt  not  only  in  levy- 
ing the  taxes,  but  in  letting  out  the  contracts.  I  will  state  an  instance : 
A  contract  for  building  the  court-house  and  jail,  and  the  clerk's  and 
eherifPs  offices  for  the  county,  was  for  the  sum  of  $19,955.  It  was  let  to 
David  Mayer.  The  court-house,  jail,  and  clerk's  and  sheriffs  offices 
have  been  added  on  to,  one  little  thing  after  another,  at  most  extrava- 
gant rates,  until  the  people  of  the  county  have  paid  over  (35,000  for  them. 
That  was  one  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  board. 

Q.  Was  Mayer  a  member  of  the  board  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  the 
connty  treasurer. 

For  erecting  the  pigeon-holes  in  the  clerk's  and  sheriff's  offices — rooms 
a  very  little  if  any  larger  than  this— erecting  the  shelving  on  one  side 
of  the  sh^iff 's  office,  in  fact  on  one  side  of  both  offices  only,  and  putting 
two  standing  desks  in  these  offices,  he  received  from  the  board  of  super- 
visors the  sum  of  (3,500,  when  (500  would  have  been  a  big  outlay  for 
it.  It  was  extravagance  of  that  character  that  led  the  people  to  ask 
for  their  resignation. 

Q.  Mayer  was  county  treasurer  t — A.  He  was  county  treasurer. 

Q.  Was  it  lawful  for  the  county  officers  to  make  contracts  with  each 
other  in  that  way  T — A.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it ;  they  are  au- 
thorized to  let  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder,  after  so  mvm^  vk^^^ 
advertisement. 
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Q.  Then,  being  let  oat  at  the  lowest  bid,  how  could  it  be  increased  in 
the  way  you  have  stated  f — A.  Just  in  the  manner  I  have  stated— by 
adding  on  for  one  little  service  and  another  at  these  extravagant  latos. 
That  shelving  I  cited  as  an  instance  of  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  sain  named  in  the  original  contract  for 
this  jail  shonld  have  completed  it  f — A.  I  think,  sir,  $10,(M)0  would  ha^e 
been  a  good  sam  for  the  public  buildings  that  were  erected  there. 

Q.  Instead  of  which  they  have  paid 9 — A.  Instead  of  which  tiiey 

have  paid  over  (35,000. 

Q.  Did  this  system  extend  to  other  contracts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the 
letting  out  of  bridge  contracts. 

Q.  Is  that  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  sapervisors  t — ^A.  That 
is  ander  the  control  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  levees,  is  that  ex- 
pensive f — A.  Very,  sir ;  we  depend  entirely  apon  the  levee  commis- 
sioners. 

LEVEE  BEPAIBS  NEED  SKILL  AND  ENOWLEDGB. 

Q.  Is  it  not  essential  that  not  only  the  expenditure  shonld  be  large  to 
maintain  the  levees,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  with  skill  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  in  hand  T — A.  It  is  necessary  that  a  most  competent 
engineer  should  be  selected,  and  the  one  that  was  chosen  by  the  old  board 
of  levee  commissioners  gave  aniversal  dissatisfaction. 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  THE  OLD  BOARD. 

Q.  Dissatisfaction  to  whom  f — A.  The  people  of  the  levee  districts. 
For  instance,  one  cause  I  will  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  man  who 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  by  the  old  board  of  levee  commissioners, 
was  the  building  of  what  is  known  as  Utopia  Levee,  above  Greenville. 
This  levee  was  built  under  this  engineer,  and  accepted  by  him,  I  think, 
in  December  of  y^ar  before  last.  This  last  year  or  at  the  present  year, 
in  January,  I  think  it  was,  the  water  rose  on  that  levee  so  that  it  had  to 
be  elevated  by  sand-bags  and  dirt  on  the  top,in  order  to  prevent  the  watcf 
from  running  over  it;  and  it  was  found  by  another  engineer,  who  was 
sent  over  to  examine  it,  that  it  was  built  in  many  places  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  below  the  last  high- water  level.  He  had  reported  it 
as  being  up  to  high-water  level,  his  estimates  being  for  that  amount,  and 
the  contractors  had  been  paid  for  that ;  showing  his  entire  ineompetencj 
for  his  position.  Such  action  as  that  upon  the  part  of  the  levee  board 
made  the  people  desirous  of  a  change. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Brown,  the  levee  commissioner  from  the  Deer  Creek  side 
of  the  county,  well  known  in  the  county! — ^A.  Very  well  known. 

Q.  Was  he  known  to  this  man  Oross  f — A.  He  was  certainly  known 
to  him.  He  has  been  a  practicing  attorney  at  the  Issaquena  bar  for  the 
last  three  years ;  he  has  been  attending  regularly  at  the  courts,  and  Mr. 
Gross,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  sapervisors,  has  been  ander  the  law 
compelled  to  be  there  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  grand  jaiyat 
every  term  of  the  court;  and  has  remained  there  in  the  coart-room  dnriog 
the  entire  term,  and  heard  Colonel  Brown  argue  cases,  and  has  met  him 
frequently  outside.    He  has  met  him  in  my  office. 

BOABD  OF  SUPEKVISOBS  INDICTED  FOR  ILLEGAL  ACTION. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  whether  any  indictment 
had  been  found  against  this  board  of  supervisors  for  illegal  action.— A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  board  of  supervisors  was  indicted  and  tried  at  the  last  term 
of  the  circuit  court  of  that  county  for  levying  a  tax  in  excess  of  ti^6 
amount  allowed  by  law.  They  put  their  plea  of  defense  upon  tbe 
groand  that  they  were  unable  to  calculate  the  amount  and  to  appropri- 
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lie  the  dififerent  amoants  so  as  to  come  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
law.  The  coart,  on  motion  of  the  district  attorney,  let  the  case  go  off  at 
their  costs,  withoot  fining  them,  being  satisfied,  as  Judge  Shackleford 
remarked,  that  they  did  not  intend  any  fraud ;  but  from  where  he  got 
tiis  information  as  to  their  not  intending  any  fi^ud  I  don't  know. 

PROPORTION  OF  TAXES  TO  VALUES. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  tax  to  the  value  of  property;  the  tax 
assessed  in  1874-^75 1 — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer.    I  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  payment  of  taxes  at  all. 

EXOESSrVE  TAXES. 

Q.  Are  the  taxes  excessive  in  their  amounts  f-7-A.  They  are  excessive, 
amounting  almost  to  confiscation  of  property.  I  think,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  that  Judge  Jefifbrds,  who  is  engaged  in  the  tax-paying 
business,  told  me  that  year  before  last  the  taxes  of  Issaquena  County 
amounted  to  about  $187  on  the  thousand.  Mr.  T.  M.  Miller  is  here, 
however,  as  a  witness ;  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  tax-paying  businesS| 
and  can  tell  you  much  more  particularly  relative  to  these  matters. 

Q.  Have  the  county  taxes  been  greatly  increased  f-^A.  They  have 
been,  sir ;  they  have  been  increased  steadily,  yearly,  with  us. 

Q.  Has  the  board  of  supervisors  provided  for  filling  vacancies  in  the 
board  by  election  f — A.  The  present  vacancies  you  speak  of  9 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  have  ordered  that  the  registrars  hold  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancies,  but  they  fixed  no  time  for  the  election. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  state  what  further  occurred  in  regard  to  Oross 
and  Williams's  resignation. — A.  I  think  I  did  state  that  he  came  to  me 
after  his  return  from  seeing  Governor  Ames. 

WILLIAMS  BESIGNED  BUT  GBOSS  HAS  NOT. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  resigned  f — ^A.  Oross  has  never  resigned.  We  stated 
that  we  did  not  wish  his  resignation ;  that  all  we  wanted  of  him  was  to 
behave  himself  in  his  office.    He  has  never  resigned. 

Williams  voluntarily  resigned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  board.  He  came  to  me  the  day  after,  in  my  office,  and  asked  me 
to  write  his  resignation  out,  and  I  wrote  it  out  in  my  own  handwritingi 
and  he  sent  it  in  to  the  board  atter  having  signed  it. 

Q.  Gross  is  in  office  to-day  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  request  upon  Williams  for  his  resignation  T — 
A.  I  never  did ;  I  was  not  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  see 
Williams,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 

ABOUT  OBOSS  AND  HIS  SEAL  OB  FICTITIOUS  ESTATE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Gross  is  a  property-owner  in  the  county — 
a  real-estate  owner  f — A.  He  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  whose  land  does  he  reside  T — A.  He  resides  upon  the  Holly 
Sidge  plantation,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sam.  Davis. 

Q.  He  stated  here  that  he  was  joint  owner  of  a  tract  of  500  acres  of 
land :  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  owned  it  together,  and  that  upon 
that  he  lived,  and  upon  that  he  worked  and  carried  on  planting.  Is 
that  the  case  f — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  I  have  daily  access  to  the  records, 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  investigations  almost  every  deed 
of  land  made  out  in  Issaquena  County  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
At  the  time  he  first  came  there.  Gross  was  working  in  a  squad,  as  it  is 
called,  under  another  negro,  who  had  command  of  a  squad  of  hands. 
He  is  now,  I  believe,  renting  land,  and  managing  a  squad  himself;  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  deed  from  any  person  to  him,  and  I  don't  Vi<^\\'^\^ 
tiiat  he  is  the  owner  of  a  square  inch  of  land  in  Issaquena  CovwiX.^* 
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DEBBT  BBOWN  IS  A  YEBY  DANGEBOUS  NBOBO. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Derry  Brown  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  only 
know  him,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  as  a  very  dangerous  negro 
and  very  hostile  to  the  whites. 

Q.  He  has  been  here  and  stated  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  go 
away  from  that  part  of  the  country,  abandoning  property — cotton  and 
other  property  of  considerable  valae.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  has 
realized  anything  from  his  property  there ;  and,  if  so,  through  whomT— 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  Mr.  Miller  can  tell  you  about  that. 

ABOUT  BOWIE  FOBEMAN. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear^of  a  black  man  named  Bowie  Foreman!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  and  character  f — A.  His  reputation  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Derry  Brown  as  a  hostile  and  bitter  negro  toward 
the  whites ;  one  that  would  do  anything  on  earth  to  injure  a  white  man, 
whether  he  had  anything  against  him  or  not. 

'  Q.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  Bowie  Foreman  being  dis- 
charged frt)m  the  grand  jury,  upon  the  application  of  his  associates  on 
the  grand  jury,  by  Jc|dge  Shackleford  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — ^A.  That  occurred  at  the  term  before  last  of  Ae 
circuit  court* 

Q.  In  Issaquena  County  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  their  desiring  him  to  be  discharged  from 
the  grand  jury  f — A.  Thev  asked  that  he  1^  relieved  for  druukeDness 
and  improper  conduct  on  the  grand  jury  toward  witnesses,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  drink  he  had  been  taking. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  turbulence  f — ^A.  He  is  considered  tiie 
most  turbulent  negro  in  the  county. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Miller  have  knowledge  of  the  property  that  I  spoke  d 
belonging  to  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  Mr.  Miller  sold,  at  his  request, 
some  property  that  belonged  to  him,  and  seut  him  the  money. 

A  BIOT  OB  SOMETHIlSa  W0B8E  UPON  BOLLINa  FOBK. 

Q.  Several  of  these  men,  Derry  Brown,  Bowie  Foreman,  and  I  think 
others,  have  spoken  of  a  riot,  or  something  worse,  upon  Boiling  Foikt 
which  occurred  some  time  atter  the  election  of  last  fall,  in  December,  I 
think :  will  you  state  to  this  committee  what  was  the  general  character 
of  the  aftair ;  its  cause,  and  its  general  character  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can 
state  what  I  have  been  informed  by  credible  persons  as  to  what  took 
place  there  immediately  after,  and  in  fact  while  some  of  the  events 
wore  transpiring.    I  was  not  present  on  the  scene  of  action  myself. 

Some  time  after  the  election,  I  think  about  the  10th,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  of  December,  there  was  a  white  man  and  a  negro  got  into  a  di^ 
culty  at  Boiling  Fork,  and  in  the  struggle  the  white  man  stabbed  thcDegio 
or  cut  him  with  a  knife.  He  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  white 
men  and  confined  in  McQuillan's  store,  at  Boiling  Fork,  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  put  through  a  prelimiDaiy 
examination  before  a  magistrate,  and,  if  held,  sent  to  Mayerville  to  our 
county  jail. 

That  night  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  negroes  made  an  attack  upon 
the  store,  broke  in,  and  beat  this  man  most  fearfully,  and  shot  liim 
through  the  thigh. 

The  next  morning  the  white  citizens  turned  out  and  arrested  several 
of  these  negroes — eight  or  ten — and  went  in  search  of  the  others.  These 
that  they  had  ain^^Xi^OL  Wi^^  ^wtvn  a  store-house  there  beside  McQaillan'a 
store,  to  keep  tihem  over  m^\,^\\i\fe\i^\x^\ft\i\v\^^\X^^\^  before  a  magis- 
trate the  next  morums  lot  «b  \>\^vKi\\i^i  ^;s.^\B^s^^a.\:viV2L. 
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Daring  that  night  theae  negroes  attempted  to  make  their  e8cape.  A 
ard  had  been  pat  over  them.  The  store  was  only  a  frame  bailding, 
>m  which  they  coald  easUy  escape.  In  their  attempt  to  escape  several 
ots  were  fired ;  who  by,  nobody  can  say.  Two  of  the  negroes  were 
>anded|  and  one  of  the  gnards  killed  and  one  woanded. 

ALLEGED  NEGBO  THREATS. 

The  negroes,  hearing  of  this,  began  to  assemble  in  bands,  with  threats 
at  they  woald  kill  every  white  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  creek 
>m  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

SIX  OB  SEVEN  NEGBOES  KHJiED  IN  AN  ENOOTJNTEB. 

Immediately  the  white  men  began  to  organize,  called  oat  their  con)- 
nies— or  their  men,  and  organized  into  companies,  and  went  down  to 
^t  these  organized  bands  of  negroes ;  and  I  have  learned  that  in  the 
coanter  between  them  there  were  some  six  or  seven  negroes  killed. 
Q.  Did  the  negroes  congregate  on  their  part  with  armsf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  BEY.  MB.  BALL  BATHEB  AN  ELOQUENT  DIYINE. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  Eev.Jir.  Ballt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Who  is  he  T — ^A.  I  only  know  him  as  a  Methodist  minister,  who  has 
en  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Issaqaena  County  and  preaching  there  at 
lions  times ;  I  don't  know  where  he  lives. 

Q.  What  is  his  charact^er  ? — A.  I  don't  know  further  than  his  char- 
ter as  a  minister.    He  is  regarded  as  rather  an  eloquent  divine. 
Q.  Is  he  a  man  capable  of  lawless  violence  to  ward  any  one  f — A  I 
ould  not  think  so ;  I  never  considered  him  as  such  a  man. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  full  name  t — ^A.  I  don't. 

AND  A  VEBY  PIOUS  MAN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  in  the  community  as  a  man  of 
Bty  and  worth  f — A.  I  do,  sir ;  he  is  regarded  there  as  a  very  pious 
ain,  and  as  one  that  was  doing  more  toward  the  cause  of  the  church 
an  any  other  minister  that  came  there. 

Q.  It  was  alleged  by  some  of  these  parties  who  have  testified  here— 
;hink  by  Bowie  Foreman  and  Derry  Brown — that  Ball  was  the  comman- 
ir  of  this  armed  body  of  white  men,  who  shot  in  cold  blood  six  or  seven 
lored  men. — A.  I  can  simply  say  in  answer  to  that  that  I  don't  believe 
;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Ball  was  commander  of  this  body  of  armed 
lite  men  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  was,  sir.  There  were  two  organizations 
men:  A  man  named  Bob  Simms,  of  Washington  County,  and  J.  H. 
>binson,  of  Boiling  Fork,  commanded  them. 

NTJMBEB  OF  ABMED  V7HITBS. 

Q.  What  number  of  white  men  were  armed  on  this  occasion  f — A.. 

x>m  the  best  information  I  could  get,  there  were  probably  trom  150  to 

5. 

Q.  In  both  companies  ? — A.  In  both  companies. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  store  in  which  these  ne- 

oes  were  confined  f — A*  I  forget ;  there  were  two  or  three  stores  right 

gether,  opposite  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Elgin  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  well. 

Q.  His  name  was  mentioned  by  them,  and  his  store  was  mentioned 

'  Foreman  as  being  the  point  near  where  this  affray  took  place  f — A. 

is  possible  that  it  was  in  Elgin's  store ;  I  am  not  certain. 

ABMED  BLACKS  ASSEMBLED. 

Q.  Which  gathered  first,  the  bodies  of  blacks,  or  the  whites  t—  A. 
le  bodies  of  blacks. 
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Q.  To  what  number  did  they  gather  there  t — A.  They  were  gathered 
in  various  bauds  from  100  upward,  and  it  was  impossible  lo  tell  what 
their  number  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  negroes  and  white  people  in  that 
county  I — A.  Do  you  mean  of  men  fit  for  service,  or  the  whole  popula- 
tion t 

TEN  BLACKS  TO  ONE  WHITE  IN  ISSAQUENA. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  men  f — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  one 
to  ten. 

Q.  One  white  man  to  ten  negroest — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  generally  armed  through  the  county!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  almost  every  negro  had  his  shot-gun ;  and  invariably  they 
carried  their  pistols  and  razors  and  other  weapons  on  all  occasions. 

Q.  What  is  John  Elgin's  condition  in  life  ? — A.  John  Elgin  is  a  m^- 
chant  there;  a  man  of  very  respectable  standing,  and  very  much  of  a 
gentleman. 

MB.  ELGIN  DID  NOT  ALLOW  A  NEOBO  TO  CALL  HIM  JOHN. 

Q.  Bowie  Foreman  in  his  testimony  spoke  of  going  to  Mr.  Elgin's 
store  on  Sunday  morning  for*  a  drink,  and  spoke  of  addressing  him  by 
the  name  of  ^^JohuT'' — A.  Bowie  Foreman  never  did  any  such  thing; 
Mr.  Elgin  is  not  a  man  that  would  permit  any  such  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  a  negro. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  to  be  on  these  terms  of  familiarity  with  such  a  man 
as  Foreman  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

WITNESS  MADE  AN  ABMED  OBOANIZATION. 

Q.  What  armed  organization,  to  your  knowledge,  was  made  in  yonr 
part  of  the  county  by  yourself  or  others  I — A.  I  made  an  armed  organi- 
zation in  my  county ;  the  only  one  that  was  made  on  the  river  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  I  made  it  pending  the  troubles  on  Deer 
Greek,  wheu  it  was  reported  to  me  by  Sheriff  Scott  through  his  depotj. 
The  sheriff  told  W.  E.  Collins,  his  deputy,  that  there  were  various  armed 
negro  organizations ;  that  they  were  well  organized  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
white  people,  and  told  him  to  privily  advise  the  members  of  the  County 
Grange  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  County  Grange! — A.  We  have  a  grange; 
it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  grange  in  that  place.  When  Colhofl 
came  home  with  this  information  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grange, 
which  met  the  next  day,  I  stopped  the  members  and  told  them  what  I 
had  learned.  I  found  that  many  of  them  knew  of  the  meetings  of  the 
negroes.  I  stated  the  facts  that  I  had  learned,  and  we  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  at  once  organize  and  prepare  for  defense  in  case  of  an  attack. 

I  asked  them  to  come  immediately  from  the  grange  to  my  office,  which 
many  of  tbem  did,  and  1  sat  down  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  or  pream- 
ble, reciting  the  object  of  our  organization,  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  lives,  firesides,  and  property  in  case  an  attack  was 
made.  Each  one  pledged  himself  to  arm  and  equip  himself  with  a  horse 
and  some  fire-arms  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  was  done,  and  we  had  an  organization,  I  suppose,  of  twenty-fire 
or  thirty  men.  Among  them  were  Judge  E.  Jeffords,  and  severarother 
republicans  of  the  county,  who  joined  us  under  the  belief  that  we  were 
to  be  attacked  by  the  negroes. 

The  organization  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-protection.  The 
company  was  never  called  out  and  no  patrols  were  ever  thrown  out  by 
me  or  any  one  under  m^  commaii^*  ^  ^\!i^n^t  \vwi  occasion  for  it  and  it 
T^as'  never  used. 
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NO  DOMIOILIABY  VISITS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  domiciliary  visits  to  colored  people 
by  armed  men  in  your  county  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  either  by 
ni^ht  or  by  day  f — ^A.  I  have  not,  sir ;  and  I  don't  believe  any  such 
were  ever  made. 

ABMS  FOB  THE  NEOBOES. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  arms  being  brought  into  the  county 
for  the  negro  population? — A.  I  was  told  by  Henry  Wiseinger,  who 
stands  well  with  his  party,  the  republican  party,  and  is  generally  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on,  but  is  also  a  fHend  of  the  white  people, 
that  some  arms  had  been  landed  by  the  steamer  Julia  on  one  of  the 
islands  opposite  Issaquena  County,  in  the  river,  and  that  they  had  been 
sent  from  the  arsenal  here  at  Jackson',  and  were  distributed  among  the 
negroes  down  there ;  that  is,  they  were  at  their  headquarters,  and  each 
negro  had  been  notij&ed  where  to  come  to  get  the  artns. 

Q.  When  was  the  date  of  that! — A.  About  two  weeks  before  the 
election.  v 

Q.  During  the  canvass!— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  election 
I  saw  a  wagon  in  the  town  ot  Mayerville  escorted  by  about  a  dozen  men 
riding  all  around  it — an  ordinary  wagon — and  it  had  some  blankets 
thrown  into  it,  and  some  bushes  on  top  of  the  blankets. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  men  around  it  escorting  it  t — A.  Black 
men  exclusively.  I  was  told  by  a  negro  there — he  didn't  give  me  his 
name,  but  he  said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  tell  me,  by  Wiseinger — that 
there  were  those  arms.  That  wagon  stood  in  the  public  square  during 
the  day :  but  everything  went  off  quietly,  and  the  wagon  was  driven  off 
that  night. 

APPBEHENSIONS  OF  THE  WHITE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Had  there  been,  at  any  time  during  the  canvass,  apprehensions 
upon  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  that  county  of  the  arming  of  the 
negro  militia  by  Governor  Ames  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  very  grave 
apprehensions  of  it;  none  of  us  felt  secure  at  all  during  the  time  of  the 
troubles  at  Clinton  and  elsewhere,  for  fear  that  the  colored  militia  .in 
the  county  would  be  organized.  It  was  officered  exclusively  by  negroes. 
Sheriff  Scott  being  the  colonel,  and  a  man  named  Hueston  lieutenant- 
oolonel,  and  so  on ;  and  I  know  that  none  of  the  white  men  in  the 
county  were  included  in  it. 

GBAT,  A  BLACK. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  man  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Washington  of 
the  name  of  Gray,  a  black  mant — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  I  know  of  him  by 
reputation. 

Q.  What  is  his  character? — A.  It  was  as  bad  as.  it  was  possible  for 
any  man's  character  to  be.  He  was  regarded  as  an  incendiary;  as  a 
man  that  was  given  to  stirring  up  strife,  and  would  do  anything  on 
earth,  in  fact,  to  put  one  race  against  another :  and  he  was  in  favor  of 
overcoming  the  white  people  by  force  of  numoers,  and  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  indicted  for  arson  in  that  county  t — 
A.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  was  indicted  by  the  last  grand 
jury. 

Q.  Is  that  indictment  now  hanging  over  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  held  a  commission  as  an  officer  of  the 
militia  from  Governor  Ames  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  public  speeches  made  by  \im  «&  \Jckfe\I\\afe 
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he  was  seeking  a  nomiBation  for  sheri£F  of  his  county  t — A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not ;  that  was  not  in  my  county. 

Q.  I  know  that ;  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  character  of  those 
speeches  was  known  to  yon,  and  generally  known  in  your  coonty.— A. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  were ;  I  did  not  know  of  them. 

ABOUT  THE  GENTLEMEN   WHO  SUGK^ESTED  NOMINATIONS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  that  went  before  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors besides  yoarselff — A.  General  Wade  Hampton,  Colonel  Haskell, 
Bobert  J.  Turnbnll,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  present  and  con  salted  with  you  in  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  levee  commissioners  that  you  proposed  T — A.  I  sop- 
pose  some  twelve  or  thirteen  were  in  my  office  at  the  time ;  the  piiib 
cipal  planters  of  the  county. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  were  not  armed  persons  f — A.  Unarmed.  I  did 
I  not  see  any  armed  men  in  the  town  that  day,  or  even  a  side-arm  of  any 

\ ,  description. 

THEIB  ACTION  ABOUT  TWO  V7EEKS  AFTER  ROLLING  FORE. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  affair  at  Boiling  Fork  was  that  T — A.  Thia 
occurred  on  the  15th  of  December.  I  think  it  was  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  after  what  had  taken  place  at  Rolling  Fork.  Probably  not  quite 
so  long ;  it  mayHt)e  a  week. 

ORDERED  TO  ^' GIT  DOWN''  PRIOR  TO  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  before  the  board  of  supervisors  in  regard  to  the 
matter  that  you  spoke  of  when  you  was  ordered  to  sit  down  f — A.  1 
think  it  was  prior  to  the  last  election.  I  am  not  certain.  I  am  satis- 
fied  it  was  prior  to  it ;  some  little  time  prior  to  it. 

Q.  And  when  was  the  application  made  for  a  gate  or  bars  across  the 
road  f — A.  That  was  the  time ;  that  was  my  petition.  The  other  was 
Mr.  Smith's,  relative  to  a  school-house. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That,  I  think,  was  after  the  election,  bat 
before  the  new  board  qualified ;  some  little  time  before  it. 

Q.  What  representation  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Oross  in  regard  to  his 
resignation  f  Wbat  did  you  say  to  him  would  happen  in  case  he  did 
not  resign  f — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  would  happen. 

NO  INDUCEMENT  OFFERED  GROSS  TO  RESIGN. 

Q.  What  inducement  did  you  hold  out  to  him  to  resign  f — A.  I  simply 
told  him  that  1  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  committee  by  this  meetiog 
to  wait  upon  him  and  request  his  resignation  of  that  office,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  in  my  direct  examination ;  that  the  people  of  the 
county  were  not  satisfied  with  his  administration  of  the  office. 

WHITES  AND  BLACKS  IN  ISSAQUENA. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  county  of  Issaquena!— 
A.  There  are  very  tew.  The  old  county  has  been  divided  into  two  coun- 
ties; the  county  of  Sharkey  comprising  the  creek  portion  of  it.  I  thiuk 
that  in  Issaquena,  as  it  stood  before,  there  were  about  three  hundred 
whites. 

Q.  And  how  many  blacks  f — ^A.  There  were  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty-one  hundred. 

CONSIDERS   IT  RIGHT    TO    DEMAND    RESIGNATION    OP    SUPERVISOKS 

ALTHOUGH  THEY  WERE  DULY  ELECTED. 

Q.  You  considered  it  the  right  of  the  persons  who  represented  the 
white  people  o£  l\x^  e^vmX,^  \o  ^^\ii'^M^  Qt  Mr,  Gross  and  Mr.  WiUiamfl 
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that  they  Rhoald  resign  T — A.  I  did,  sir ;  for  the  reason  that  the  persona 
that  we  represented  were  the  tax-payers  and  land-holders  of  the  county,, 
who  were  interested  in  the  levying  of  taxes;  and  these  others  were  non- 
tax payers,  and  there  was  not  sach  a  representation  of  the  tax-payers  on 
the  board  as  there  ought  in  jnstice  to  have  been. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  considered  that  you  were  authorized,  being  about  one 
in  seven  of  the  voting  population,  having  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  to 
decide  that  these  men  should  leave  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  decide  that 
they  should  leave,  but  to  request  their  resignation  of  the  office. 

ABUSED  MEN  OBGANIZED,  AND  WHY. 

Q.  You  had  behind  you  a  band  of  armed  men  organized  T — A.  But  not 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  But  they  were  organized  for  any  purpose  that  you  might  desire, 
were  they  not  T — ^A.  Simply  for  our  protection  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
upon  the  white  men. 

don't  know  what  would    have    been  done  IF  THBBE  HAD  BEEN 

NO  BESIGNATION. 

Q.  What  did  you  propose  to  do  if  tiiey  did  not  resign  T-— A.  I  did  not 
propose  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Those  whom  you  represented,  what  did  they  propose  to  dot — ^A* 
I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  they  proposed  to  do,  but  I  never  heard  any 
threats  made  by  them. 

NOT  AT  BOLLING  FOBE. 

• 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  killing  at  Boiling  Fork  T — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  under  your  command  t.ake  part  in  that  trans- 
action!— ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  think  I  can  safely  state  that  no 
one  of  them  did. 

NEVEB  KNEW  PEBSONALLY  OF  INTENDED  ATTACK  ON  VnSITES. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  of  any  movement  in  Issaquena  County  "by 
the  negroes  for  an  attack  upon  the  white  population  f — A.  Only  as  I  was 
advised. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  advised  of  such  design  t — A.  By  Mr.  Collins,  he 
having  obtained  the  information  from  Sheriif  Scott,  and  by  white  citizenn 
around  the  county,  that  these  meetings  were  being  held  at  midnight,  1 
could  not  see  why  they  should  not  meet  in  broad  daylight,  when  honest 
men  could  meet  and  transact  business  and  this  led  me  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  wrong  going  on. 

NEVEB  ANY  SUCH  ATTACK  HADE. 

Q.  But  there  was  never  any  such  movement  on  Mayerville,  or  any 
place  in  the  county  f — A.  There  never  was  any  attack  made,  and  no 
defense  ever  made  by  the  armed  organization  of  white  people  for  that 
reason. 

MTHITES  KILLED  AT  BOLLINO  FOBK. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  people  killed  in  this  afifair  at  Boiling  Fork  t 
— A.  I  have  been  informed  that  one  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Q.  Where  were  those  negroes  that  were  killed  that  night  found  f — A. 
Do  you  mean  on  the  Creek  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  were  found,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county  in  an  organized  baud.  On  what  plantation  I 
am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  You  had  some  purpose,  had  you  not,  in  case  these  men  did  not 
resign f — A.  I  had  not,  sir;  I  bad  not  determined  upon  any  course. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  them  to  understand  that  you  had  determined 
upon  some  course? — ^A.  No,  sir, I  never  did. 
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Q.  Have  yon  stated  to  this  committee  all  the  conversation  that  took 
place  on  yonr  part  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  have,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

WAS  CAPTAIN  ON  GENERAL  LEE'S  STAFF, 

Q.  How  did  you  acquire  the  title  of  captain  ! — A.  In  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been,  to  your  knowledge,  in  Issaquena  County  a 
band  of  armed  men  with  which  you  have  been  connected  ? — A.  There 
had  not  been  any  until  the  time  I  have  spoken  of,  pending  the  troubles 
at  EoUing  Fork  in  December. 

ABMED  WHITE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  That  still  continues  as  an  organization  f — A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not 
It  has  never  been  called  together.  There  has  never  been  a  meeting  of 
the  company.  They  came  to  my  office,  one  at  a  time,  and  signed  the 
roll,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble  in  case  they  were 
called  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  That  organization  of  which  yon  arecommander-in-chief  was  generally 
understood  to  exist  f — A.  It  is  not  now,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  so  understood  last  December  and  January  f — A.  It  was 
known  at  the  time. 

GOOD  CROP  LAST  YEAR. 

Q.  What  was  the  crop  of  cotton  in  Issaquena  County  last  year  I— A 
Unusually  good. 

WHO  THE  LEYEE  COMMISSIONEBS  WEBE. 

Q.  Who  were  the  levee  commissioners  last  year  ! — A.  Prior  to  the 
election,  J.  G.  Jeffords,  a  man  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  a  negro  by  the 
name  of  Brooks,  from  the  Greek. 

ABOUT  JEFFOBDS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jeffords  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  him? — A.  I  simply  know  him  as  practicing 
lawyer. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  in  the  county  as  a  lawyer! — A.  His 
reputation  is  very  hard  to  state ;  he  has  never  defined  his  position  politi- 
cally, or  otherwise,  that  I  know  of,  further  than  that  he  has  always 
stated,  as  he  stated  when  he  signed  that  company  roll,  that  in  an  issue 
between  whites  and  blacks  he  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ground  for  complaint  against  the  levee  commis- 
sioners last  yearT — A.  There  was  that  ground  that  I  have  stated ;  that 
they  appointed  an  incompetent  engineer,  and  that  Issaquena  had  paid 
her  taxes  for  the  previous  year,  and  that  her  levees  were  left  down,  in  a 
very  precarious  condition,  no  work  being  performed  upon  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  value  and  product- 
iveness of  the  land  in  Issaquena  County  depended  upon  the  condition 
of  the  levees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  the  crop  of  cotton  was  very  good  last 
year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDITION  OF  LEVEES. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  was  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
levee  commissioners,  then! — A.  I  have  not  stated  that  there  was  any 
fault.  The  levees  were  very  badly  washed  upon  the  river-side  in  many 
places,  presenting  a  bluff  bank,  whereas  on  that  side  it  should  present 
a  very  sloping  bank. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  levees  yourself  ! — A.  I  was  on  them  frequently. 
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Q.  What  called  yon  npon  the  levees  T — A.  Biding  np  and  down  them 
to  different  points  along  the  river. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  levees  last  year  were  in  good  condition, 
and  the  laud  properly  protected  f — A.  I  know  in  one  part  of  last  year 
they  were  in  good  condition,  bat  at  the  close  of  it  they  were  in  wretched 
condition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  always  trae  that  toward  the  last  of  the  season  they 
are  left,  there  being  no  expectation  of  high  water  f — A.  It  is  true,  as  a 
general  thing,  that  immediately  after  the  high  water  engineers  set  to 
work  to  repair  them  for  the  next  high  water,  and  it  was  not  done  last 
year. 

NO  DECISION,  ONLY  EXPRESSION  OF  PBEFEBENOE. 

Q.  Was  not  your  object,  in  dictating  to  the  supervisors  who  the  levee 
commissioners  should  be  for  1876,  to  get  control  of  the  commissioners  ? — 
A.  We  did  not  dictate  to  the  board  of  supervisors  who  the  commission- 
ers should  be. 

•  Q.  Yon  undertook  to  decide  who  should  be  levee  commissioners  for 
the  year  1876  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  we  undertook  to  express  our  preference. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  that  f — A.  Our  object  was  that  the  tax- 
payers of  Issaquena  County,  the  men  owning  the  land,  whose  interests 
were  at  stake,  might  have  a  representation  upon  that  board. 

NO  LAW  PEOHTBITINa  DEMAND  FOB  RESIGNATION  OF  OFFICE. 

Q.  And  you  proposed  to  do  it  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  State! — ^A.  I  know  of  no  law  prohibiting  that  manner. 

THE  BOLLINO  FORK  MASSACRE. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  the  first  place,  call  upon  the  men  who  had  been 
doly  elected  by  the  people  to  resign  their  offices,  it  being  known  that  at 
BoUing  Fork  there  had  been  a  massacre  of  men  in  the  night-time ;  it 
being  known  also  that  there  was  a  body  of  armed  whit«  men  organized, 
whom  you  and  your  associates  i^epresented,  when  you  made  this  demand 
npon  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Williams! — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  people 
of  the  county  knew,  at  the  time  of  this  request  of  the  members  of  that 
bosurd  to  resign,  that  there  had  been  any  massacre  at  Boiling  Fork. 

Q.  There  had  been  a  killing  at  Boiling  Fork  f — A.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  were  then  aware  of  that  as  a  general  thing ;  I  had  heard  of  it 
myself. 

Q.  Had  not  you  spoken  of  it  to  other  people  f — A.  I  don't  think  I 
bad ;  if  I  had,  it  was  probably  to  my  brother-in-law,  another  attorney  in 
my  office. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  subject  of  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Gross, 
when  he  called  upon  you  at  your  ofBce  in  response  to  the  invitation 
which  you  had  left  at  his  house  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  it  was. 

Q.  You  knew  it  perfectly  well  yourself! — ^A.  I  had  been  informed 
that  such  was  a  fact. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  Gross  knew  it  also  ! — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  did. 

Q.  Had  not  yon  at  that  time  organized  your  force  of  white  men  ! — A. 
I  had  commenced  to  organize  it.  1  think  there  were  about  ten  names 
on  the  roll  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  then  organizing  that  force  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances  you  went  to  Mr.  Gross's  house,  and  left 
word  with  his  family  for  him  to  come  up  to  your  place,  and  when  he  did 
so,  then  yon  requested  him  to  resign  his  place  as  supervisor  ! — ^A«  1  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  made  the  same  request,  oi  aaolYiet  c^mTsiXX^^^ 
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made  the  same  reqoesty  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  I  understand  1— A«  As  I 
have  been  informed.  ^ 

Q.  There  was  another  committee  organized  to  make  the  same  reqnest 
of  Mr.  Williams  I — ^A,  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  then,  these  supervisors  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  and  yon  reqnested  of  them  the  appointment  of  two  levee 
commissioner^  and  yon  say  that  during  the  year  1875  tiie  lauds  had 
been  protected  and  the  crops  had  been  good  1 — ^A.  I  said  that  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  had  been,  sir. 

G^BOSS'S  BSSIONATION. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Had  your  military  organization  anything  to  do  with  the  meeting 
of  the  citizens  by  whom  you  were  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  other 
parties,  to  request  the  resignation  of  Oross  f — A.  No  more  so  l^au  my 
now  being  beibre  this  committee  had  to  do  with  it,  not  a  particle. 

ABOUT  GBOSS  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q.  When  was  Oross  first  elected  supervisor  in  that  county  t — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  Gross  is  now  serving  his  second  term.  Bt 
was  elected  two  years  ago  the  first  of  November  last.  I 

Q.  When  was  Williams  first  elected  f — A.  Williams  was  on  the  board 
before  Gross ;  he  was  on  the  other  board.  I  don't  remember  whether 
he  was  elected  at  the  special  election  or  at  the  general  election  befoie 
that  time. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  that  yon,  as  a  representative  of  the  citizens, 
reqnested  their  resignation,  Gross  had  served  two  years  and  Williams 
more  than  two  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  objections  to  Gross  were  that  he  had  been  inso- 
lent— ^to  use  your  own  term — on  two  occasions ;  and  that  the  board  had 
been  extravagant  in  their  expenditures.  Were  those  the  reasons  t— A 
Those  were  the  reasons,  sir. 

Q.  This  highway  which  yon  desired  to  have  obstructed  by  a  gate, 
was  it  a  public  highway  or  not  f *— A.  It  was,  sir ;  otherwise  the  gentle- 
man would  have  had  a  right  to  have  put  his  gate  there  without  asking 
permission  of  the  board. 

about  OBSTBUOTION  of  the  HiaHWATS. 

Q.  By  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  are  the  board  of  supervisors  author- 
ized to  obstruct  public  highways  by  authorizing  the  building  of  gates 
across  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  roads 
and  fences  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Does  that  law  authorize  the  obstruction  of  them  t — ^A.  I  suppose 
it  does,  sir,  as  it  is  very  generally  practiced. 

Q.  Yon,  as  a  lawyer,  then  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  order  the 
obstruction  of  public  highways  in  the  manner  indicated  T — ^A.  I  think 
that  they  have  the  right. 

Q.  When  the  statute  gives  them  general  control  over  the  highways, 
that  authorizes  them  to  obstruct  the  highways,  as  you  have  stated  t— A 
Yes,  sir,  in  that  way — by  the  erection  of  gates. 

Q.  Are  they  limited  as  to  the  number  of  gates  they  may  be  author- 
ized to  erect  across  the  highways  T — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir;  it  is  a  matter 
left  to  their  discretion. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  left  to  their  discretion,  whether  they  .will  authorize 
gates  to  be  built  over  the  highways  or  not  f — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Were  you  entirely  respectful  in  your  manner  yourself  when  yon 
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'went  to  the  board  with  this  petition  f — A.  I  never  was  more  respectfal 
in  my  life  in  the  presence  of  the  circuit  judge  or  the  supreme  judges 
here  than  I  was  to  that  board. 

WITNESS  SOMETIMES  0ETS  EXOITED  IN  HIS  FEELINGS. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  used  no  profane  language  wheu  you  had  this 
eouversation  with  Gross :  I  will  ask  you,  Captain,  whether  or  not  you 
are  accustomed,  when  you  are  excited  in  your  feelings,  to  use  profane 
language  t — A.  I  do  sometimes,  sir }  but  I  am  satisfied  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I  was  not  the  least  excited;  I  was  as  cool  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
had  no  cause  for  excitement. 

THIKTY  OB  FORTY  MEN  WAITED  ON  GEOSS. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  that  at  that 
meeting  you  were  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  call  upon  Gross  and 
request  his  resignation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  citizens  assembled  for  that  purpose! — A.  I  think  there 
were  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Q.  And  they  assumed  to  represent  the  entire  citizens  of  the  county  f — 
A.  They  did ;  they  were  from  each  supervisor's  district  in  the  county. 

NO  COLORED  MEN  AMONG  THEM. 

Q.  Were  there,  or  were  there  not,  any  colored  men  in  that  meeting  f-^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  men  requested  to  assemble  at  that  time  f — A. 
7hey  were  not ;  this  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  tax-payers  and  land- 
holders of  the  county. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  canvass  prior  to  the  last  election  was  peaceable 
And  orderly  f — A.  It  was,  sir. 

QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  And  the  election  was  peaceable  and  orderly  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never 
saw  a  more  peaceable  election  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  your  party  cast  about  their  usual  vote  f — A.  As  near  as  I 
know,  sir.  I  stood  at  my  poll }  I  cannot  state  positively,  but  I  think  the 
vote  of  the  county  was  short  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes ;  I 
^on- 1  think  the  whole  strength  of  the  county  was  polled. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  MAJORITY. 

Q.  The  republican  miyority  was  quite  large  T — A.  The  republican 
m^onty  was  just  about  as  large  as  it  usually  was  ^  I  think  from  1,400 
to  1,600,  possibly  more^  it  wasa  very  large  majority. 

Q.  Were  Gross  and  Williams  each  elected  supervisors  at  that  elec- 
tion t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  each  for  their  respective  districts. 

Q.  Was  it  claimed,  to  your  knowledge,  that  they  were  elected  by 
jBraud  or  force  f — A.  I  don't  remember  having-ever  heard  the  assertion, 
and  I  don't  think  they  were  so  elected. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  were  legally  elected  f — A.  I  think 
they  were,  sir. 

THE  WHOLE  COMMITTEE  OF  FORTY. 

Q.  Why  did  this  meeting  of  thirty-five  or  forty  of  the  white  citizens  of 
the  county  select  Oross  and  Williams  as  the  two  men  who  should  be 
requested  to  resign  ? — A.  For  the  reasons  I  have  given  :  that  Gross  was 
the  president,  and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  the  extravagance 
iiad  been  carried  on :  and  because  of  his  demeanor,  his  tyrannical  be- 
liavior  toward  people  coming  before  the  board ;  that  he  was  insolent  ] 
^nd  for  the^se  reasons  he  was  requested  to  resign. 

What  the  motives  were  that  actuated  them  to  invite  Williams  to  resi^ 
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also  I  don't  know^  unless  it  was  for  the  same  reason,  or  similar  action 
of  his,  among  his  own  citizens  on  Deer  Creek.  He  lives  in  one  part  of 
the  county  and  I  in  another,  and  I  know  little  or  nothing  aboat  the 
man,  except  I  would  see  him  at  the  court-house.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  his  conduct  at  home. 

Q.  Is  not  Oross  a  man  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  for  his  classl— 
A.  I  have  never  discovered  it,  if  he  has  it. 

WHY  PBOTECTION  WAS  aUABANTEED  TO  WILLIAMS. 

Q.  You  Stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  you  and  a  certain  number  of  persons,  whom 
you  have  named,  guaranteed  to  Gross  and  Williams  protecton.  What 
necessity  was  there  for  guaranteeing  that  protection f — ^A.  The  assertion 
of  Williams  that  he  had  heard  that  he  would  not  probably  be  safe  if  he 
went  on  that  board.  I  asked  him  particularly  as  to  where  he  had  heard 
it,  and  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  tell,  for  he  did  not  tell  how  or 
when  he  had  heard  the  report.  It  was  that  assertion  of  his  that  caused 
me  and  General  Hampton  to  state  to  him  that  we  would  guarantee  him 
protection  against  any  and  all  assaults  from  whomsoever  or  whereso- 
ever they  might  come;  that  we  would  guarantee  him  protection,  not 
only  as  a  citizen,  but  also  as  an  ofiQcer  of  that  board,  and  also  protection 
to  his  property.  We  did  that  to  assure  the  man  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it :  that  if  he  had  heard  threats  of  this  sort  they  had  come  from  some 
idle  person  that  had  no  business  to  make  them,  and  no  power  to  enforce 
them.  It  was  against  the  wishes  or  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  county 
that  any  threats  of  intimidation  should  be  used  against  any  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  a  land-owner  in  Issaquena  County  f — ^A.  Very  slightly; 
I  own  my  house  and  residence  at  Mayerville. 

Q.  Then  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  you  is  not  very  large? — A.  They 
are  very  small,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  tronbles  that 
occurred  at  Boiling  Fork? — A.  Nothing  more  than  1  have  beard;  no 
personal  knowledge  whatever;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  negroes  who  were  killed? — A  1 
know  the  names  of  two  that  were  represented  to  me  to  have  been  killed. 

KNEW  TWO  OF  THE  ASSASSINATED  NEGROES. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? — A.  One  was  named  Noah  Parker  and 
another  named  Brooks. 

WHEN  HIS  COMPANY  OBaANIZED^WHEBE  IT  GAME  FROM. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  At  what  time  was  your  company  organized  ? — A.  The  organizing 
began  during  the  troubles  there  at  EoUing  Fork,  and  I  think  it  was 
probably  about  the  17th  or  18th,  maybe  the  20th,  of  December,  before 
we  put  the  roll  up,  as  there  was  no  necessity  of  signing  any  further,  as  I 
was  satisfied  everything  was  quieted  down.  0 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  county  did  they  come  ? — A.  Generally  in 
and  around  Mayerville  and  the  town  of  Skip  with,  about  four  and  a  half 
or  five  miles  from  Mayerville ;  but  only  two  or  three  came  from  Skip- 
with  'y  most  of  them  were  from  Mayerville  and  below  there.  ^ 

Q.  About  what  area  of  country  would  be  included  in  that? — A  I 
suppose  an  area  of  some  six  miles  in  three  directions. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  the  conversation  to  which  you  refer  yoa 
stated  there  were  about  ten  enrolled? — A.  The  conversation  with 
Oross  ? 

Q.  YeS)  b\i. — A,  1  t\i\\i)2L  \i\i^t^  ^^x^  i^\sit  ten  enrolled  at  that  time; 
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they  dropped  in  and  signed  the  roll  occasionally  after  that.  I  did  not 
have  any  call  except  the  first  call,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grange 
meeting,  and  no  effort  was  made  at  organization. 

VERY  SPARSELY-SETTLED  REGION. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  conversation  there  were  abont  ten  enrolled 
from  diflferent  parts  of  the  county! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollectiou, 
there  were  about  that  number.  I  will  state  that  we  are  very  sparsely 
I>opu1ated  in  the  county,  and  in  the  event  of  an  uprising  of  the  negroes, 
the  planters,  unless  there  was  some  organization,  would  have  been 
taken  off  in  detail,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  together,  many  of 
them  living  three  or  four  miles  from  any  other  white  man. 

Q.  Did  these  persons  know  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  organiz- 
ing them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  read  the  preamble.  It  was  set  out 
in  the  preamble,  and  every  man  read  it,  and  we  talked  it  over. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  you  made  this  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  Gross  and  Williams  that  the  disturbance  had  oc- 
curred upon  the  forks  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  known. 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  it! — A.  I  think  I  knew  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  generally  known. 

ORGANIZED  AS  SELF-PROTECTION. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  these  men  knew  it,  and  knew  that  the  organ- 
ization of  this  company  had  grown  out  of  this  very  action! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  knew  that  those  who  signed  the  roll  had  news  of  it. 

Q.  Then  were  not  they  scattered  through  an  area  of  about  twelve 
miles  in  the  county  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  that  those  who  signed  the  roll  at 
that  time  were.    Those  living  at  a  distance  were  the  last  to  sign  it. 

Q.  They  came  into  your  office  at  various  times  and  from  different 
sections  of  the  county  and  signed  this  roll ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  knew  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  the  occasion 
that  had  given  rise  to  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  deputy  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  democrat! — A.  A  democrat;  but  in  the  employ  of  H.  P. 
Scott,  the  republican  sheriff. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  by  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  politics! — A.  1  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I  have 
never  seen  him  Ciist  a  vote.  1  don't  think  he  voted  at  all  at  the  la^t 
election. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  political  status  is  as  recognized  by  the 
white  men  in  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
democrat. 

Q.  Who  went  on  Mr.  Scott's  bond  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think 
it  is  signed  as  a  general  rule  though — it  is  signed  by  several  parties — 
I  think  his  bond  was  signed  by  A.  T.  Gramling,  James  L.  Mayfield, 
David  Mayer,  and — 1  don't  remember  who  else,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  colored  men  or  while  men  ! — A.  All  white  men,  and  all 
democrats,  as  far  as  I  know  their  politics. 

AMOUNT  OF  BOND. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bond  ! — A.  There  are  different  bonds. 

Q.  Are  they  all  given  by  these  parties ;  are  they  his  bondsmen  in  the 
different  bonds! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  obligation  on  behalf  of  this  colored  man  ! — A.  I 
cannot  say,  sir;  but  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 
42  MISS 
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Q.  What  is  the  office  worth  1 — ^A.  I  think  it  is  worth  aboat  $6,000  a 
year. 

Q.  The  chairman  asked  yoa  this  qaestion,  -**  Whether  you  undertook 
to  decide  who  should  be  the  levee  commissioners:"  did  you  undertake 
to  decide  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  those  whom  you  represented,  do  more  than  to  express 
a  preference  for  certain  parties  ! — A.  We  did  nothing  more,  sir. 

PBOPEBTY-HOLDEBS  BEPBESENTED. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  county  was  represented 
by  the  property-owners  who  met  and  appointed  you  and  others  apon 
this  committee  f — A.  1  suppose  about  three-fourths  or  four-filths  of  the 
landed  estate  of  the  county  was  represented  by  those  who  met. 

Q.  Kepresented  by  those  who  met  in  the  meeting  that  you  spoke  of, 
and  by  whom  you  were  appointed  to  request  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gross  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  COTTON-TAX. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Is  a  tax  levied  upon  cotton  in  these  levee  districts! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  levied,  though,  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  the  persons  who  rent  the  land  and  raise  the  cotton  pay  part  of 
that  tax  ! — A.  The  person  who  ships  the  cotton  pays  it }  the  tax  is  col- 
lected from  the  cotton  when  it  goes  aboard  the  steamer,  and  whoevff 
owns  it  at  that  time  pays  the  tax. 

Q.  Then  the  land-owner  may  not  own  the  cotton  at  all,  or  pay  any 
tax  upon  it! — A.  He  may  not  own  it^  but  as  a  general  thing  he  owosa 
considerable  portion  for  his  rents  and  for  the  supplies  which  he  furnishes 
to  the  renters. 

Q.  To  whom  does  he  rent  generally  ! — A.  He  generally  rents  to  col- 
ored men. 


T.  M.  MILLEE— ISSAQUENA  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 1876. 
Thomas  Marshall  Miller  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  occupation  t — Answe. 
I  am  a  lawyer,  and  my  residence  is  now  Yicksburgh.  I  have  been  liv- 
ing for  the  last  five  years  in  Issaquena  County,  Mayerville. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  fall! — A.  I  was  at  Mayerville,  Issaqaena 
County. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CANVASS  LAST  FALL — OBJECT  OF  THE  WHITES  IK 

HAVINa  MIXED  TICKETS. 

Q.  Did  you  act  with  either  political  party  in  the  last  canvass  !— A. 
We  had  very  little  of  party  politics  there.  I  was  a  member  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  They  had  no  regular  organization  in  the  county  to  amoaot 
to  anything.  We  had  no  prospect,  as  we  thought,  of  electing  any  ticket, 
but  just  a  short  time  before  the  election  we  did  nominate  a  sort  of  mixed 
ticket.  We  selected  from  the  candidates  already  in  the  tield  those  that 
were  thought  the  best  men ;  that  is  to  say,  leaving  blanks  in  the  ticket, 
intending  to  votft  iot  ou^  o\  V?jq>  ^^\i^\^w\K^^\teadY  out  iu  the  field,  witli 
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the  hope  in  that  way  to  induce  some  of  the  negroes  to  come  and  vote 
for  good  men  for  the  board  of  supervisors.  We  regarded  f;bat  as  the 
only  important  office  in  the  county,  and  our  hope  was  to  get  two  or 
three  men  of  property,  men  who  had  the  interests  of  the  county  at 
heart,  as  we  thought,  and  who  would  stop  the  reckless  management  of 
the  county  finances.  We  intended  to  make  some  sort  of  a  compromise 
with  that  view  simply ;  and  nearly  aM  the  white  people  intended  to  vote 
for  sheriff  for  the  man  who  was  elected,  Scott.  That  was  the  whole 
object  of  the  organization,  whatever  it  was. 

ONLY  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SBVENTYFIVE  WHITE   DEMOCRATIC  VOTES 

IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  f — A.  The  result  was  nothing.  We  did  not 
elect  anybody.  There  was  about  176  white  votes  in  the  county,  demo- 
cratic votes.  Colonel  Huger  received  about  175,  the  largest  white  vote 
ever  polled  in  the  county.  It  was  a  very  full  vote ;  I  think  actually  the 
largest  vote  ever  known  in  Issaquena  County  by  several  hundred.  The 
full  strength  of  the  county  was  brought  out. 

TWO  THOUSAND  ONE  HU^^DRED  BLACK  VOTES — MORE  THAN  TEN  TO  ONE. 

Q.  How  many  black  votes  were  polled  in  the  county? — ^A.  I  think 
about  2,100. 

Q.  More  than  ten  to  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  treasurer  of  the  State 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,900 ;  about  175  votes  against  him. 

NO  INTDODATION  BUT  GREAT  APPREHENSION— NEGROES  REPORTED 

THREATENir^G  AND  ORGANIZING. 

Q.  Were  there  any  signs  of  intimidation  or  violence  during  that  can- 
vass f — A.  Not  a  sign  of  any.  That  day  when  I  returned  home,  about 
the  first  of  October,  (I  had  beep  away  several  months,)  I  found  a  great 
deal  of  apprehension  among  the  white  people  there.  It  was  found — it 
was  reported,  at  least,  cturently — that  the  negro  militia  was  being 
thoroughly  organized  through  the  county,  and  had  been  making  threats 
of  intending  to  get  even  with  the  white  people  in  that  country  for  what 
had  been  done  at  Vicksburgh  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  this 
Clinton  riot ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  consequence 
of  that,  and  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  felt,  and  reports  were  coming 
from  every  direction  that  the  negroes  were  organizing  throughout  the 
county,  drilling  at  night,  and  intended  to  bring  about  a  collision. 

THE  WHITES  ORGANIZED  IRRESPECTIVE  OP  PARTY. 

We  organized — ^it  was  already  organized — a  small  band  of  people  in 
the  neighborhood  with  the  sole  idea  of  self-preservation  in  the  case  of  a 
collision,  which  they  promised  to  do  all  they  could  to  avoid — every  single 
member,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  people,  I  think.  I  went  down  to  one  of 
the  meetings  of  it.  By  the  way,  that  was  irrespective  of  politics  or  party, 
that  organization,  inasmuch  as  we  had  in  it  both  republicans  and  demo- 
crats. It  was  a  white  organization,  because  it  was  thought  that  in  case 
a  collision  should  occur  it  would  be  entirely  between  the  races. 

Q.  Did  the  organization  ever  meet  and  parade,  or  anything  of  that 
kindf — A.  No,  sir;  we  never  saw  an  arm  upon  a  single  member. 

GROSS  ASKED  TO  RESIGN  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OFFICIAL  EXTRAVAGANCE 

AND  MISMANAGEMENT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Gross  having  been  requested  to  resign 
his  position  on  the  board  of  supervisors? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  know  this 
much:  Gross  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  management  of  that  board  was  mainly  controlled 
by  him;  and  the  management  had,  as  everybody  thought,  been  one  ot 
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reckless  extravagance  and  mismaDagemeut,  and  his  own  condoct  was 
generally  characterized  by  an  ontrageons  disregard  of  the  rights  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  coanty,  and  has  created  great  hostility  against 
him  especially;  and  we  thoaght  that  if  Gross  was  oat  of  the  way,  the 
other  members  of  the  board  woald  be  inclined  to  act  more  fairly/  The 
feeling  here  was  mainly  against  him.  When  those  people  came  ont  from 
Deer  Creek,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and  discussed  the 
propriety  of  asking  some  of  these  people  to  resign,  Gross's  name  was 
mentioned. 

I  recollect  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  called  there  at  the  time. 
I  attended  this  meeting,  and  I  told  these  people  if  they  coald  get 
Gross  ont  of  the  way,  in  a  peaceable  way  always,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea ;  that  anqnestionably  the  taxes  would  be  red  uced  in  the  county, 
and  that  was  what  we  aimed  at  chiefly,  and  we  would  have  a  better  sys- 
tem of  county  management.  But  I  said  that  it  would  fail;  while  we 
could  properly  make  the  request,  of  course  they  could  not  think  of  mak- 
ing any  threats,  because  that  would  neither  be  sustained  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  or  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  a  very*^  wrong  and 
imprudent  thing  to  do. 

The  people  at  the  meeting  thonght  simply  to  pass  some  resolution 
or  other  that  Gross  should  be  requested  to  resign  his  position  upon  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  and  express  the  sense  of  this  meeting.  It  was  composed  of 
the  best  men  in  the  county.  I  was  appointed  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 1  did  not  go,  though;  I  did  not  go  over  to  see  him;  and  after- 
ward, when  I  did  see  him,  it  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  request,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

THE  LEVBE-BOAED— NAMES  SUGGESTEp— QUITE  A  CROWD  BUT  NO  IN- 
TIMIDATION. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  appointment  of  the  levee-commissioners  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  on  that  day  he  had  declined  to  resign,  and  no  threat  was  made, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  not  with  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
found  him,  and  I  never  did  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  stated, 
when  the  resolution  was  presented,  that  I  did  not  believe  it  would  re- 
sult in  anything,  except  probably  he  might  de  disposed  to  act  otherwise 
in  consequence  of  the  position  he  Would  find  himself  in.  At  the  time 
these  levee-commissioners  were  appointed.  Gross  came  over  there  with 
this  man  Buck  Williams,  a  member  of  the  board  from  Deer  Ci*eek.  He 
came  there,  and  they  had  concluded,  I  think,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of 
the  people  by  not  organizing  the  board.  I  went  to  Gross,  likewise  Gen- 
eral Hampton  and  two  or  three  others,  and  told  him  we  did  not  propose 
to  insist  upon  this  thing  at  all.  We  thought  it  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  community  that  good  men  should  be  put  upon  the  levee>board, 
and  that  was  what  we  wanted,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  go 
on  in  their  organization  and  elect  these  men ;  but  there  was  no  hostile 
demonstration  at  all.  These  men  spoke  freely,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  least  intimidated.  1  am  very  well  satisfied  they  were  not.  It 
was  more  a  matter  of  persuasion  than  anything  else.  We  wanted  them 
to  organize;  have  an  election  anyway.  Somebody  suggested,  when 
Buck  Williams  refused,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  up  a  fund  and 
get  him  to  go  on  with  the  organization  ;  but  it  was  not  done,  and  the 
idea  was  apparently  scorned.  But  they  did  organize  freely,  without  any 
sign  of  fear,  as  I  think.  These  gentlemen  came  in  there  and  suggested 
the  names  of  two  gentlemen  they  would  like  to  see  upon  the  t)oard. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  there  on  that  day,  but  no  threats,  and  there 
was  no  intimidation^  I  am  satisfied  beyond  all  question. 
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Q.  No  armed  men ;  do  exhibition  of  armed  force  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  suggestion  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  suggestion.  1  am  very 
well  satisfied  if  tliey  had  not  seen  proper  to  select  the  men,  it  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.    A  request ;  that  was  all. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AS  TO  TAXES. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  that  county  as  to  taxes  f — A.  Simply 
outrageous,  the  taxes  were. 

Q.  State  something  in  regard  to  that. — A.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  that  line ;  I  paid  a  great  many  taxes  for  persons  in  Issaquena 
County. 

THE  LEVEE  TAX. 

Well,  now,  there  was  a  levee  tax,  to  begin  with,  of  one-half  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  land. 

Q.  A  dollar  and  a  half  on  the  hundred  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  and  repairing  levees;  in  addition  to  that,  a  tax  of 
a  cent  a  pound  npon  cotton — no,  half  a  cent ;  it  bad  been  reduced  half 
a  cent.  Then  there  was  ten  cents  on  land,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
land  ;  and  then,  after  that,  another  tax  of  five  cents  on  an  acre  of  land. 
These  were  the  levee  taxes. 

THE  STATE,  COUNTY,  AND  COUBT-HOUSE  TAXES. 

Well,  the  State  tax  was  last  year  about  9^  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the 
general  county  tax,  I  think,  was  75  per  cent,  on  the  State  tax,  and  then 
the  courthouse  tax  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  State  tax.  That  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  grand-jury  room.  It  was  very  extravagant  They  paid 
$30,000  for  one  or  two  little  rooms. 

Q.  The  county  tax  was  how  much  ? — A.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
State  tax — 50  or  75.  They  had  a  school  tax — a  school- housie  tax  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  local  rate,  a  judiciary  tax  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  State 
tax.  I  don't  remember  any  other  tax ;  yes,  the  bridge  tax  of  about  75 
per  cent,  on  the  State  tax.  All  together,  I  think,  besides  the  levee  tax, 
$26  on  the  thousand.    That  is  my  recollection. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  much  was  it  ? — A.  About  twenty-six  dollars  on  the  thousand 
last  year.  Before  that  it  had  been  still  heavier.  That  i.s  outside  of  the 
levee  tax,  Mr.  McDonald. 

SEFUSAL    OP    BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS    TO    HEAR    PETITION    FOR  A 

V7HITE  SCHCOL. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  refusal  of  this  board  of  super- 
visors to  permit  a  petition  for  a  white  school  to  be  presented  to  the 
board  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  been  attorney  ior  the  board  for  quite  a 
length  of  time.  They  had  appointed  me  unanimonsly,  these  negroes 
had,  and  I  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time,  when  I  resigned  my 
position,  something  like  over  a  year  ago,  on  account  of  their  reckless 
management  aud  on  account  of  tbe  refusal  to  hear  the  whites  in  regard 
to  schools,  and  so  on.  Eight  there  at  Mayerville  there  was  a  strong  de- 
maud  for  a  white  school.  There  were  some,  I  suppose,  thirty  or  forty  pu- 
pils, and  they  had  no  school-house.  They  bad  to  employ  a  teacher,  and 
they  got  a  room  wherever  they  could  to  teach  in ;  and  the  people 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board  several  times,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested them  to  build  a  school-house  there. 

The  board  went  through  the  pretense  ot  posting  a  notice  for  bidders. 
The  law  provides  that  the  contract  shall  be  let  out  to  the  lowe&t  bvd$i<^\« 
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They  posted  two  or  three  notices,  and  the  bids  were  offered  there  by 
good  mechanics  to  build  a  school-hoase  at  a  good  deal  less  than  they 
had  been  paying  for  negro  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

HOW  MAJOR  SMITH  WAS  GROSSLY  INSULTED. 

And  they  rejected  the  bids  on  the  ground  of  extravagance,  and  old 
Major  Smith  came  up  there  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting 
in  which  Gross  was  to  be  requested  to  resign,  and  made  a  request^ 
politely  requesting  them  to  have  the  notice  renewed.  He  was  vei)' 
anxious  about  this  school-house,  and  that  was  the  wish  of  the  whole 
community.  It  was  opposed  by  this  man  Gross.  One  or  two  members 
were  anxious  to  build  it.  This  man  Gross  was  very  offensive  to  Mr. 
Smith,  and  told  him  to  sit  down,  he  didn't  want  to  hear  him,  and  finally 
drove  him  away  in  disgust  and  despair. 

That  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  induced  the  people  to 
request  Gross  to  resign,  in  order  to  get  a  board,  if  possible,  who  woald 
do  justice.  I  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  read  this  way: 
that  since  we  liad  decided  to  ask  him  to  resign,  to  request  him  to  re- 
sign in  favor  of  Robert  Murkinson,  or  Green  Collins,  or  any  other  of 
several  good  negroes  in  the  neighberhood  who  were  also  republicans. 
I  will  say  that  the  suggestion  met  with  a  degree  of  favor,  but  we  thought 
we  would  have  no  success.  But  I  thought  that  if  Gross  could  be  got  oot 
and  we  could  get  a  good  republican  upon  the  board,  it  would  1^  xery 
well. 

Q.  You  did  not  propose  to  replace  him  by  a  white  man  or  a  democrat, 
but  to  put  some  respectable  colored  man  in  his  place  f — A.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  a  good  many,  and  that  resolution  met  with  favor,  but  it 
was  not  carried  in  that  way.  Some  persons  favored  it,  and  if  it  had 
been  insisted  upon  it  would  have  been  carried  through  that  way.  There 
was  no  race  feeling. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  Gross  insulted  Major  Smith!— 
A.  I  was,  and  left  the  board  in  disgust. 

Q.  What  was  Major  Smith's  demeanor  in  coming  to  him  ? — A.  Ex- 
ceedingly x>olite. 

HE    IS    TOLD    TO    SHUT    UP    AND    SIT    DOWN,    AND    HE   SWEABS  AM) 

LEAVES  IN  DISGUST. 

Q.  He  assumed  nothing  more  than  to  urge  the  action  of  the  board!— 
A.  He  asked  that  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  but  not  at  all  offensive. 
Finally,  when  told  to  shut  up  and  sit  down,  he  said :  *'  By  God,  1  am  a 
citizen  and  taxpayer,  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard  here,''  and  went 
away  disgusted,  and  I  left  also  in  utter  disgust.  I  had  business  to  at- 
tend to  there,  but  I  would  not  stay  on  account  of  it. 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  BLACK  SCHOOLS  AND  WHO  PAY  FOB  THEM. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  bulk  of  the  school-tax  paid  f — A.  By  the  land- 
owners 5  white  people.    The  negroes  did  not  pay  over  one-tenth. 

Q.  How  many  colored  schools  are  there  in  the  county  f — ^A.  A  great 
many.  They  never  refused  any  petition  to  build  a  colored  school-house 
anywhere.  They  built  them  all  over  the  county,  and  they  had  standing 
notices  to  build  them. 

Q.  How  many  white  schools  were  in  the  county  at  that  time? — A> 
Only  one  that  I  know,  on  KoUing  Fork.  In  fact,  that  was  not  a  school- 
house,  either.  They  used  the  basement  of  the  church.  The^*  rented  it. 
It  suited  very  well  for  that  purpose  j  no  objection  to  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  that  school-house  to  the  other  school-house 
that  they  proposed  to  build  ? — A.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles.  That 
was  the  main  cause  oi  tXi^  ie^v\^«X  \»  Oyo^^^  to  resign. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  LEVEE-COMMISSIONER. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  levee-commissiouer,  was  that  office  one  of  great 
iaiportanc'e  to  the  safety  of  the  property  of  the  county ! — A.  Yes,  sir: 
of  vital  importance  j  of  the  very  last  importance.  Of  coarse,  unless 
the  levees  were  kept  up  there,  real  estate  would  be  of  trifling  value. 

Q.  To  maintain  the  levee  economically  and  safely,  was  not  a  certain 
aiuoant  of  engineering  skill  and  knowledge  required  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

CHARACTER  OP  VERNON,  THE  LEVEE  COMMISSIONER. 

Q.  Had  that  skill  been  a))plied  to  the  change  of  the  levees  in  the 
years  preceding  1875! — A.  It  was  thought  not.  The  engineer  they  had  in 
there  before,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  board  then  in,  and  was  a 
man  of  very  little  character.  The  people  did  not  generally  believe  he 
was  competent  at  all  as  engineer;  and  we  wanted  to  get  a  man  that  we 
could  rely  upon.  That  man  Vernon  had  been  appointed  by  that  board, 
and  appointed  solely  on  account  of  his  political  piinciples.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, and  when  appointed  it  was  supposed  to  be  solely  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions.  He  claimed  to  be  a  republican.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  had  no  very  fixed  principles  of  any  sort.  I  may  state  that  Sen- 
ator Bruce  himself,  then  a  member  of  the  board  from  Bolivar  County, 
was  satisfied  that  Vernon  was  appointed  entirely  on  account  of  his  polit- 
ical predilections,  and  without  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the  ofiQce.  He 
declared,  as  1  heard,  very  positively  that  he  was  utterly  incompe- 
tent. They  could  not  remove  Vernon  without  changing  the  levee-com- 
missioners. That  was  one  reason  of  the  strong  anxiety  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  levee  board.  Vernon's  reputation  in  the  past  had  been 
very  bad.  One  of  his  off'enses  here  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago  might 
have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary,  if  it  had  been  prosecuted. 

Q.  What  crime  was  that? — A.  Embezzlement.  He  was  an  insurance- 
agent  out  here  at  Vicksburgh,  and  collected  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars and  gambled  it  away  there,  and  then  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
and  left  Vicksburgh  in  utter  disgrace,  and  settled  up  there  in  Bolivar 
County.  He  pretended  to  affiliate  with  the  republicans  there,  and  got 
to  be  county  surveyor  and  finally  levee-engineer  of  the  county,  but  was 
never  regarded  as  a  good  engineer.  Vernon,  however,  never  claimed  to 
other  people  than  republicans  to  be  anything  but  a  democrat.  We 
regarded  him  as  a  very  treacherous  man  in  any  camp. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  who  was  regarded  as  dangerous  from  his  want  of 
character  and  his  incompetency  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  engineer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  chiefly  to  avoid  his  re-appointment  that  you  were  de- 
sirous that  the  commissioners  of  Issaquena  County  should  be  different? 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  Personally  I  have  no  interest  in  that;  but  that  was  the 
feeling  generally  in  the  community.  I  had  no  land  there  and  no  large 
taxes  to  pay. 

Q.  Was  Bruce  then  a  member  of  the  board  f — A.  No ;  he  ceased  when 
he  was  appointed  Senator.  He  resigned  his  position  then  as  levee-com- 
missioner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  man  by  the  name  of  Derry  Brown  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir^  I  think  I  had  some  business  transactions  with  him. 

ABOUT  DERBY  BROWN  AND  HIS  TROUBLES. 

Q.  Derry  Brown  has  been  before  this  committee  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  Issaquena  County  for  fear  of  violence  to 
himself,  and  he  had  left  behind  him  some  personal  property — a  good 
deal  of  property,  cotton  and  corn,  and  some  other  things,  which  he  had 
been  prevented  from  realizing  upon,  and  been  compelled  to  abandon theuL 
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and  leave  there. — A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  been  safe  for 
Derry  firowu  to  have  come  back  there.  I  was  there  at  my  boose  when 
those  people  came  oat  in  December  after  this  trouble,  when  they  held 
that  meeting  and  adopted  certain  peace  resolutions  inviting  everybody 
to  a  better  state  of  feeling ;  to  return  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  "  They 
wanted  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  to  nuderstand  each 
other,  and  that  was  claimed  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  A  great 
deal  of  terrorism  was  in  the  community  at  that  time,  and  we  wanted  to 
soften  that  down  ;  so  the  people  wanted  some  public  expression  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  peri>etuate  any  feeling  of  hostility.  That  was 
what  they  came  up  there  for. 

Tom  Hunt,  of  Jefferson  County,  came  up  to  my  house  with  Derry 
Brown.  He  came  there  one  night;  he  had  left  Derry  Brown  and  went 
down  to  Rodney,  and  he  came  there  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place, 
of  collecting  his  rent.  Derry  Brown  had  rented  the  place  from  him; 
and  Derry  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  creek,  and  he  had  left 
some  cotton  out  there.  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  ask  me  to  see  about  this,  and 
see  if  they  would  not  consent  to  his  return.  I  asked  Derry  what  he  had 
to  do  with  the  trouble  out  there.  That  is  when  he  called.  He  said  at 
first  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it. 

I  went  and  saw  Captain  Moore,  and  two  or  three  others  from  the  creek, 
and  told  them  that  Derry  Brown  wanted  to  go  home  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  pick  his  cotton.  Mr.  Hunt  was  interested  in  it,  and  wanted  them 
to  let  him  go  back.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  spoke  said  that  person- 
ally he  would  be  glad  to  have  him  return,  and  everybody  return,  as 
labor  was  being  disorganized,  and  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  existed, 
but  that  there  were  people  on  Deer  Creek  for  whose  conduct  they 
would  not  undertake  to  be  responsible. 

Derry  Brown  had  been  one  of  the  most  malignant  andfterrible  fellows 
in  the  whole  community  during  those  troubles,  and  if  he  went  back 
there,  the  probability  was  some  of  these  men  wbom  they  could  not  con- 
trol might  attack  him ;  he  went  on  to  say  that  even  if  they  should 
agree  all  of  them  to  Derry  Brown's  return,  the  negroes  down  there  in 
his  neighborhood  would  not  consent  to  it.  They  were  as  much  infiamed 
a^gainst  him  as  the  white  people  were. 

Q.  From  what  cause  f — A.  This  exceeding  malignity  in  stirring  np 
troubles  there  when  the  trouble  was  all  at  an  end.  They  stated  that 
Derry  Brown  had  gotten  up  a  company  after  they  had  that  fight  np 
theiv,  and  when  they  proposed  at  the  meeting  on  Deer  Creek  betow  to 
restore  order  and  good  feeling,  and  they  had  sent  a  committee  down 
thei>>  and  among  others  they  met  Derry  Brown,  and  that  all  were  in  favor 
of  disbanding  except  Derry,  that  Derry  said  that  he  would  never  dis- 
IH'rse  his  men  until  he  had  as  many  white  men  laid  out  there  as  there 
woi^  negroes  that  had  been  killed.  There  was  much  feeling  in  conse- 
quence, and  that  would  ineviUibly  overtake  him.  He  thought  it  wonld 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  come  back,  and  told  me  to  advise  him  not  to  go 
buck  there.  Derry  Brown  waited  until  those  people  went  away.  Major 
llunt  wrote  a  surrender  of  the  three  years'  lease  of  seventy-five  acres  of 
cleai'ed  land  which  Derry  had.  Hunt  was  a  good  friend  to  Derry,  and 
was  lessor  of  the  place. 

Q,  A  white  man!— A.  Yes,  sir,  and  said  to  be  a  republican,  and 
superintendent  of  education  in  Jefferson  County.  He  was  a  very  nice 
fellow.  He  wrote  this  surrender  of  the  lease  of  the  unexpired  term, 
and  also  wrote  a  power  of  attorney  to  Major  Hunt  to  collect  his  prop- 
erty down  there  and  dispose  of  it  and  turn  over  the  procoeds  to  his  wife 
to  bring  it  down  to  ViVm,  a\i^  \i^  '^oxsX^  %q  ^I^nril  to  Mr.  Hunt's  place  in 
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Looisiaua  and  stay.  He  told  him  to  take  the  cottoD ;  he  wonld  fiud 
eleven  bales  of  cottOD,  and  pay  bis  rent,  which  was  $500.  Major  Hunt 
agreed  to  pay  my  fee  m  a  cotton-case — cotton  that  was  levied  apon  by 
another  party.  I  went  out  with  Major  Hant  to  Deer  Creek — in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  these  troubles  had  recently  occurred — and  found 
these  eleven  bales  of  cotton  at  the  gin  on  Watson's  place.  Hunt  had 
been  authorized  to  take  this  and  pay  his  rent,  and  found  he  had  left 
some  cotton  in  the  field — indeed,  the  field  was  white  with  cotton.  His 
wife  was  on  the  place,  and  she  seemed  to  have  control  of  his  wagons,  m  ules, 
and  two  or  three  cows  that  he  owned.  In  the  first  place,  we  fouDd  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Kehoe,  out  in  Deer  Creek,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Hunt  and  asserted  a  claim  he  had  against  Derry  Brown  of 
back  rent.  He  had  once  claimed  the  land,  and  had  been  evicted  from 
it  before. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  black  man  f — A.  A  white  man ;  he  had  sued 
out  a  writ  intended  to  be  a  distress- warrant  for  rent,  and  levied  on  these 
eleven  bales  of  cotton.  I  found  that  the  pretense  under  which  he  ob- 
tained it  was  a  fraud  on  the  magistrate,  and  we  concluded  to  disregard 
it,  and  Major  Hunt  took  the  cotton  for  rent.  There  was  some  cotton  in 
the  field,  and  I  suppose  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  bales  might  have 
been  saved  out  of  it.  Hunt  came  back  and  agreed  to  sell  the  cotton  in 
the  field  for  Derry  Brown  for  eight  bales  of  ginned  cotton.  He  did 
so,  and  gave  authority  to  employ  the  negroes,  and  they  came  there  and 
gathered  the  cotton.    I  know  he  got  the  cotton,  eight  bales  of  cotton. 

Major  Hunt  is  a  very  responsible  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  paid 
the  proceeds  to  Derry  Brown,  and  his  other  property  was  not  disturbed. 
Those  people  said  they  would  not  interfere  with  anybody's  property  or 
affaii's  at  all,  and  1  am  satisfied  his  wile  took  his  stock  and  wagon, 
and  carried  them  where  he  was-^his  personal  property — carried  them 
where  he  was. 

1  learned  at  that  time  that  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  against 
Derry  Brown  was  extreme.  They  said  he  had  been  the  worst  among 
them,  and  came  up  there  with  a  lot  of  men  and  made  a  speech  in  front 
of  Mr.  Watson's  house,  in  which  he  told  those  negroes  they  all  had  to 
go  along  with  him,  and  if  they  did  not  he  would  see  that  they  were 
strung  up  themselves.  He  was  exceedingly  bitter,  and  was  heard  by 
ever  so  many  persons.  Watson  was  one  of  those  who  heard  him  speak, 
I  believe. 

Q.  I  will  ask  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  this  property  was  found  as  stated 
— ^left  there,  abandoned  by  Derry — whether  he  gave  you  a  power  of 
attorney  to  settle  it  for  him,  and  whether  his  property  was  sold  and  the 
procee(*s  accounted  for,  according  to  his  wishes? — A.  He  gave  a  power 
of  attorney  to  Major  Hunt.  That  was  his  <vish;  in  fact,  he  suggested 
it ;  and  he  was  satisfied  it  was  better  to  sell  his  cotton  in  the  field  rather 
than  have  the  expense  of  picking  it.  It  was  left  optional  whether  he 
would  gather  it  or  sell  it  in  the  field.  He  sold  the  corn  there  ^  it  was 
deemed  the  best  plan  to  sell  it,  and  he  got  seventy  five  cents  a  bushel 
for  3,400  bushels,  and  was  authorized  to  pay  certain  obligations  of  Derry 
Brown  which  he  had  arranged  for.  The  balance,  some  eight  bales  of 
cotton — they  paid  him  eight  bales,  which  was  a  very  fair  price,  as  much 
as  Derry  could  have  made  out  of  it-^were  sold,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
proceeds  were  turned  over  to  him.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  responsible  mao,  and 
well  ofl^". 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  going  out  to  another  place  of  Hunt's? — A. 
He  said  he  would  go  to  Louisiana  and  stay  until  he  got  that  moneys 
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Mr.  Hant  sent  roe  fifty  dollars.    They  agreed  to  pay  me,  authorized 
him  to  pay  me,  for  attending  to  that  Kehoe  case. 

Q.  Kehoe  came  from  where  ! — A.  From  Memphis. 

Q.  What  was  his  claim  against  Derry  ! — A.  Kehoe  formerly  owned 
that  place  or  pretended  to  own  it.  He  had  a  void  title,  and  had  leased 
that  place  to  Derry  Brown,  and  Derry  had  been  sued  on  ejectment,  UDder 
tax-title,  and  had  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  without  notice  to 
Kehoe,  who  came  out  and  claimed,  under  the  statute,  three  years'  rent 
for  not  getting  notice.  He  sued  out  an  attachment  lor  this  three  yeah' 
rent,  claiming  $1,500,  and  levied  on  the  eight  bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  It  was  under  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  justice! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
advised  the  constable  who  had  levied  the  distress-warrant  that  it  was 
utterly  void.  Kehoe  obtained  it  by  fraudulent  representations  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  told  him  to  let  the  writ  go;  that  be  was  m a 
great  hurry,  and  he  would  furnish  bond  in  the  course  of  an  hoar  or  two. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  a  fraud  and  the  writ  was  void  ou  its  face. 

Q.  You  defeated  Kehoe's  proceeding? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  never  mado 
any  further  eftbrt,  or  pursued  it  further. 

Q.  The  cotton  or  its  proceeds  had  been  paid  according  to  that  powa 
of  attorney  f — A.  I  think  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a 
responsible  man  of  high  standing. 

Q.  It  Derry  Brown  has  lost  it,  it  is  because  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  pursoe 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  the  person  whom  he  selected 
to  receive  the  money? — A.  Exactly;  there  is  no  question  about  that 
He  has  never  been  disturbed  in  his  property ;  no  interference  at  all  with 
his  property.    Mr.  Hunt  had  authority  to  take  it. 

NATURE  OF  THE  AFFAIR  AT  DEER  GREEK. 

Q.  Will  you  say  to  this  committee  what  you  nnderstand  from  what 
you  know  of  the  Deer  Creek  country,  was  the  nature  of  the  afiiair  in 
which  these  six  or  seven  negro  men  lost  their  lives,  in  what  was  called 
the  Deer  Creek  riot — the  Rolling  Fork  riot! — A.  Well,, I  would  not 
undertake  to  give  any  account  of  it  except  from  rumor.  I  have  heard 
conflicting  reports.  I  have  understood  on  the  one  hand  that  these  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  ringleaders  in  the  difficulties  they  had,  bad 
been  taken  out  and  shot  because  the  people  there  saw  no  other  meaos 
of  securing  any  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  that  these  six 
or  seven  men  there  were  killed  in  a  conflict  that  occurred  down  thereon 
a  plantation  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes. 

Q.  Both  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  no  question  about  that ;  both  sides 
were  armed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  white  persons  that  were  hurt  in  any  of  those 
conflicts  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  was  killed  there  on  the  creek.  One  man 
was  killed,  I  understood,  by  one  of  these  negroes ;  was  killed  at  a  plan- 
tation there.  I  heard  the  circumstances  narrated  of  a  white  man  being 
shot. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember 
the  names.  One  of  those  who  was  killed  was  a  regular  client  of  mine, 
a  negro  whose  case  I  had  in  the  supreme  court  at  the  time. 

THE  REV.  MR.  BALL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  a  clergyman  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
is  a  man  of  high  character. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  well  f — ^A.  I  met  him  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  high  character  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  What  is  his  persuasion  f^ A.  Baptist  preacher. 
'  Q.  Is  he  a  man  from  his  reputation  in  that  community  who  would  be 
likely  to  commit  an  q^\>  ol  W»\fi»&  vvqI^ucq  ! — A.  He  was  not. 
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THE  DEEK  GREEK  MASSACRE. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  the  leader  of  the  armed  men  by 
whom  these  blacks  there  were  killed  t — A.  He  was  reported  to  be.  I 
will  say  this,  Senator,  that  concemiug  these  conflicts  it  is  hard  to  get 
anything  certain. 

NATURALLY  A  RETICENCE  ON  THE  CREEK  ABOUT  IT. 

There  is  natarally  a  reticence  there  on  the  creek  in  regard  to  it.  I 
would  say,  from  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trouble,  if  this  thing  did  not  occur  in  a  pitched  tight,  that 
they  thought  they  were  actiugon  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  That 
has  always  been  my  idea  al>out  it. 

NEGRO  MAGISTRATES  TAKE  STRAW-BAIL. 

The  magistrates  there  were  all  negroes,  and  if  you  were  to  arrest  anybody 
they  would  take  straw-bond.  It  was  impossible  to  get  them  bound  over  j 
and  the  minute  that  they  were  released  they  would  go  back,  and  would  be 
engaged  in  the  same  thing  that  they  were  before.  These  men  that  were 
arrested  at  Rolling  Fork  were  back  immediately  and  went  to  organizing 
their  troops,  and  the  whole  militia  In  the  neighborhood  was  composed 
of  negroes  and  officered  by  negroes,  and  a  very  great  apprehension  was 
felt. 

MY   IDEA  IS  THESE    GENTLEMEN,   IF    THEY    DID  THAT,   IT  WAS  DONE 
TO  STRIKE  TERROR  TO  THE  HEARTS  OF  THESE  NEGRO  MEN. 

And  my  idea  is  that  those  gentlemen  on  Deer  Greek,  if  they  did 
that,  if  it  was  not  in  a  pitched  tight,  it  was  done  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  these  negro  men,  with  a  view  of  their  own  preservation.  It 
was  anticipated,  from  the  threats  that  had  been  made  and  which  they 
intended  to  carry  into  execution,  to  burn  houses  and  kill  women  and 
children.  You  cannot  imagine  the  horrible  state  of  feeling  that  existed 
over  there  at  this  time.  Further  on  the  river  front,  they  had  very 
little  of  it.    For  my  own  part,  I  never  felt  any  personal  fear. 

Q.  Had  you  a  family! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  town  of  Mayerville.  I 
bad  so  many  negroes  that  made  reports  to  me  of  threats  being  made, 
and  for  myself  they  said  they  meant  to  protect  me  in  the  event  of  a 
collision  of  any  kind.    I  defended  nearly  all  the  negroes. 

THE  WHITES  ON  THE  PLANTATIONS  ON  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  FRqNT. 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  the  white  planters.  How  large  are  the  plan- 
tations, and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  races  ! — ^A.  On  the  river 
front,  the  plantation  is  on  an  average  from  800  to  1,000  acres  of  open 
land,  besides  a  great  amount  of  timber.  These  white  people  are  from 
one  to  two  miles  apart. 

Q.  In  a  plantation  of  that  kind,  what  body  of  black  people  live  also 
on  the  plantation! — A.  There  would  be  nearly  a  hundred;  about  a  hun- 
dred hands. 

A  HUNDRED  BLACK  FAMILIES  TO  ONE   WHITE  FAMILY. 

Q.  Then  a  single  white  family  would  have  a  hundred  black  families 
around  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  from  any  white  man's 
house  ? — A.  That  was  the  condition  on  the  river  front. 

TEN  BLACKS  TO  ONE  VimiTE  ON  DEER  CREEK. 

On  Deer  Creek  more  white  people,  but  they  were  scattered ;  but  there 
were  a  few  more  white  people  on  the  creek,  as  the  census  shows. 

Q.  The  proportion  is  what' — A.  The  census  shows  a  total  of  about 
seven  hundred  white  people  and  about  six  or  seven  thousand  negroes* 
There  is  about  one  to  ten,  I  imagine. 
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NEARLY  ALL  THE  COUNTY  OFFICERS  ARE   COLORED. 

Q.  I  Quderstaiid  tfaat  the  officers  of  the  peace,  justiceii  aud  constables, 
all  that  class,  are  composed  of  colored  people! — A.  Nearly  all.  Only 
two  white  officers  in  the  county.  The  8herifl:''s  office  is  ran  largely  by 
the  deputy,  who  lives  there. 

Q.  He  is  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff f — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  the 
information  irom  him  a  short  time  before  the  election  that  the  negroes 
meant  to  produce  a  collision. 

Q.  Was  that  Scott? — A.  His  deputy.  Scott  himself,  I  think,  was  in 
great  dread  of  the  negroes — that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  a 
riot  to  be  sprung  there  in  Mayerville. 

SCOTT  A  VERY  HONEST  NEGRO  AND  VERY  HIGH-TONED  FELLOW. 

Q.  Scott  himself  is  a  man  who  is  well  regarded  by  the  whites  in  that 
community? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  meetings  that 
were  held  there  they  passed  resolutions  indorsing  Scott  as  a  very  honest 
negro  and  very  high-toned  fellow.  Scott  has  never  given  any  offense 
to  our  people,  he  being  exceedingly  honest  and  upright  iu  bis  condoct, 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  to  any  officer  in  the  county  if  he  was 
like  Scott.  It  shows  that  there  was  no  objection  on  account  of  colored 
politics.  No  democrat  wanted  to  change  that  office  of  sheriff  partica- 
larly,  and  really  did  not  care  to  see  a  change,  and  we  knew  there  was 
very  little  chance  of  electing  any  democrat ;  but  nobody  cared  to  change, 
even  to  get  a  democrat. 

Q.  He  was  honest  and  capable,  and  well  thought  of  and  respected  bj 
the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  they  passed  resolutions  at  this  tax-payers'  meeting  approving 
his  conduct  and  his  course  f — A.  Every  time:  they  approved  his  coo- 
duct  ;  and  another  member  of  the  board,  Mitchell,  they  always  approved 
very  highly,  and  no  disposition  was  felt  to  oust  them. 

WHITE  REPUBLICANS  SAID  THEY  WOULD  NOT  GO  BACK  ON  THEIB  RACE. 

Q.  Was  the  issue  one  of  race,  or  only  honesty  against  dishonesty!- 
A*  That  was  the  view  I  always  took  of  it.  So  far  as  any  collision  was 
concerned,  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  race,  because  a3)0Dg 
the  white  people  there  every  republican  white  man,  at  least  uumeioas 
republicans,  white  men,  came  to  us  and  told  us  that  if  it  ever  came  to 
that  they  wanted  to  be  counted  on  the  white  side.  They  would  not  go 
back  on  their  race  iu  an  issue  of  that  kind;  Judge  Jefiries  and  another 
man,  and  there  were  very  few  republican  white  men  except  those  twa 

ABOUT  BOWIE  FOREMAN. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  in  that  county  named  Bowie  Foreman !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  Somewhere  on  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  What  was  Foreman's  character  in  the  community  f — A.  He  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  terrible  fellow.  I  never  saw  him  when  be 
was  not  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  removed  from  the  grand  jury  by 
Judge  Shackleford,  upon  request  of  all  the  other  grand  jurymen!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  f— A.  In  the  fall  term  of  the  court;  last  fall,  I  think ;  in  the 
November  terra.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  that  the  grand  jury  preferred  a 
request  to  the  court.  Judge  Shackleford,  stating  that  he  was  a  perfect 
nuisance,  drinking  and  exceedingly  disorderly.  It  was  stated  that  be 
was  on  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  certain  crimiDalsin 
his  neigbborhood*,  t'^dX\i^V\v(i\i^!fe^^m<^mbecof  the  board  of  superm 
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ore  to  appoint  him  on  the  grand  jary  with  that  view.  I  do  not  know 
who. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  whether  this  man  was  of  intemperate  habits  ! — A. 
Very. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  owner  of  a  good  amount  of  prop- 
erty there! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  never  thought  and  never 
regarded  him  as  a  man  of  industrious  habits ;  as  a  man  who  would  be 
likely  to  accumulate  anything.  I  never  saw  him  but  he  was  drunk,  and 
op  to  1875 — say  1874  about— he  had  the  oflBce  of  constable.  He  would 
frequently  get  drunk  and  ride  over  the  country  serving  his  writs  and 
CO  lecting  his  fees. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  embezzle  any  money  there  as  constable  ! — A.  He  is 
said  to  have  taken  a  good  deal.  This  Noah  Parker,  this  justice  of  the 
peace  who  was  killed  out  there,  I  detended  him  when  he  was  tried  for 
embezzlement,  and  he  made  a  statement  there,  which  everybody  be- 
lieved, that  while  he  had  charge  of  his  books  the  fees  were  collected ; 
he  had  remitted  the  duty  of  collecting  these  fees  to  this  constable,  in- 
dulging the  parties  that  were  arrested ;  and  that  Foreman  collected  a 
large  amount  of  that  and  never  paid  it  over  to  him.  Nearly  everybody 
believed  the  statement  that  Parker  made  before  the  court.  The"  court 
even  favored  him — I  believe  it  was  Jadge  Shackletord — but  he  had  to 
convict  him,  as  the  statement  was  not  evidence.  I  know  that  Bowie 
Foreman  was  generally  regarded  as  a  very  trifling  and  disreputable, 
drunken  fellow.  That  is  the  opinion  I  have  always  had,  although  he 
WH8  a  good-natured  fellow.  I  think  that  is  the  current  opinion  in  his 
neighborhood. 

DERRY  BROWN  FLAMED  UP  AFTER  THESE  TROUBLES  ON  DEER  CREEK. 

This  man  Brown  had  borne  a  very  good  reputation  up  X6  the  time  of 
these  troubles  on  Deer  Creek — this  man  that  I  spoke  of,  Derry  Brown — 
but  he  flamed  up  there  in  a  way  that  surprised  everybody. 

ABOUT  GROSS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Gross  owned  any  real  estate  in  the  county 
of  Issaquena  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Qr  Do  you  know  where  ho  lives! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Holly  Eidire 
plantation,  about  three  miles  above  Mayerville.  I  have  a  claim  against 
him,  I  know,  of  nine  or  ten  dollars  he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Q.  Has  he  any  real  estate! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  any  real  estate. 

Q.  Who  is  his  landlord  ! — A.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Davis  own  the  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  leases  a  few  acres 
— twenty- five  or  thirty  acres. 

Q.  He  made  some  statement  that  he  and  bis  brother  inlaw  owned  some 
five  hundred  acres  on  which  he  lived  ! — A.  There  is  a  negro  living  down 
there  who  cultivates  about  forty  or  fifty  acres.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  relative  of  Gross  or  not. 

Q.  This  man  gave  the  name  of  Davis,  and  stated  that  he  paid  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  tract  of  land. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  He  does  live  on  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  by  his  house  hunting.  He  has  a  small  cabin 
back  there  on  the  plantation,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  he  has  not 
bought  that  tract  he  lives  on,  because  Mr.  Davis  would  not  sell  that  for 
any  amount  of  money.  He  has  some  back  in  the  swamp ;  and  a  piece 
of  that  he  may  have  sold  him;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  Gross  is  to  pay 
for  it 
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NEGBOES  A  VERY  GOOD-NA'l  URED   AND  CLEVEB    PEOPLE,    BUT  YEEY 

EASILY  INFLAMED. 

So  far  as  the  feeling  between  the  white  people  and  the  negroes 
is  concerned,  it  is  very  kindly,  and  they  generally'  get  along  very  veil 
together.  My  relations  with  the  negroes  have  always  been  very 
pleasant.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  business  for  them,  and  they  are 
naturally  a  very  good-natured  and  clever  people,  but  very  easily  inflamed. 

WITNESS    NEVER  FELT  ANY  FEAR  OF  THE^L 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  never  felt  any  fear  of  this  personal  injury! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  agreed  with  a  great  many  persons  there  who  believed  there  would 
certainly  be  a  collision  there.  I  recollect  I  wrote  some  account  of  that 
feeling  in  a  Yicksburgh  paper,  in  which  I  stated  I  did  not  believe  it; 
but  the  general  apprehension  was  very  great  that  there  would  be. 
That  was  immediately  prior  to  the  election.  They  were  very  threaten- 
ing, and  the  white  people  were  completely  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  negroes  holding  meetings  at  night f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  know.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  It  was  currently  rei)orted 
that  they  had  nightly  drillings  and  were  thoroughly  armed. 

ALL  MISSISSIPPIANS  OWN  ARMS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  extent  of  their  possessing 
arms? — A.  No  positive  information.  I  know  that  nearly  every  negro 
man  in  the  county  has  a  double-barrel  shot-gun.  I  know  also  every 
white  man  is  aimed.  Scarcely  a  man  in  the  whole  community  who  has 
not  a  gun  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  making  any  attack  upon  white  people?- 
A.  Well,  only  that  affair  on  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  That  has  been  a  question  ? — A.  So  far  as  my  individual  knowledge 
goes,  it  is. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  OF  NEGROES  MAKING  ATTACKS  ON  WHITE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  their  making  any  attack  upon  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  county  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  know  of  personal  collisions. 

THE  DEER  GREEK  MASSACRE. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  from  what  you  stated,  you  did  not  state  whether 
at  Deer  Creek  the  white  people  were  actually  defending  themselves,  (ff 
whether,  under  apprehension  of  future  attack,  they  made  this  assanlt 
upon  the  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it! — A.  I  was  answer- 
ing about  that  from  tbe  reports. 

FEELS  SATISFIED  THAT  IF  THE  HIGH-TONED  CITIZENS  DID  KILL  TAB 
NEGROES,  IT  WAS,  AS  THEY  REGARDED  IT,  IN  SELF-DEFENSE. 

I  feel  satisfied  from  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  it — generally  law-abiding,  high-toned  citizens,  and  «rbo 
were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  tbeir 
neighborhood — I  will  state  that  they  would  not  do  any  thing  that  looked 
like  wanton  cruelty  and  revenge.  I  am  satisfied  of  that  beyond  all  cavil 
or  question ;  and  if  they  did  kill  the  negroes  in  the  manner  described 
by  a  good  many  it  was,  as  they  regarded  it,  in  self-defense  and  in  defend 
of  their  homes  and  families. 

AN  EXERCISE  OF  LYNCH-LAW, 

Q.  I  understand  rhat  it  might  not  actually  be  self-defense  in  presence 
of  personal  perii,  but  from  a  feeling  that  if  something  was  not  done 
there  would  be  an  assault  upon  them  at  a  future  time? — A.  It  was  what 
might  be  regardeOL,  \i  IW:^  \?^\^  wa^  kUled  in  conflict,  as  an  exercise  of 
what  they  ca\\ed\^TitiVi-\^^. 
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YES  ;  A  PREOAUTIONABY  MEASURE — THEY  HAD  SELECTED  THE  RING- 
LEADERS, AND  WHY. 

Q.  It  was  a  precautionary  measure? — A.  Well,  sir,  yes;  I  should 
think  that  they  had  selected  the  ringleaders  in  that  difficulty,  knowing 
DO  other  means  of  reaching  or  punishing  them. 

ABOUT  MOSES  JOHNSON. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  by  the  name  of  Moses  Johnson  killed  in  these 
difficulties  ? — A.  1  think  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  ? — A,  Very  slightly. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  of  him  f — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  him  ? — A.  I  think  I  had  a  case  of  his  in 
the  term  of  the  court  before  that. 

Q.  What  was  his  standing  ? — A.  It  was  very  little  that  I  knew  about 
bim. 

Q.  Was  he  generally  known  as  a  peaceable,  intelligent,  upright  man  ? 
— A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  contrary  f — A.  If  I  am  right  in  the  person,  I 
would  say  that  he  impressed  me  as  a  very  substantial  man.  I  am  not 
certain,  however,  about  that.  I  believe  I  had  a  case  of  his. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  that  affair  ? — ^A.  So  I  understand  ; 
yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  THE  REV.  COL.  BALL. 

Q.  About  Colonel  Ball ;  he  wa«  said  to  be  the  leader  of  this  move- 
ment against  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  Issaquena  County ! — A.  He  was  there 
two  years  before  this  time,  I  think,  and  staid  there  some  time,  and  then 
was  gone  some  time,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  months,  and  came  back  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  was  preaching  at  Boiling  Fork,  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  this  movement  against  the  negroes  by  an  organized  body  of 
men,  as  you  understand,  of  which  Mr.  Ball  was  the  head  ? — A.  I  under- 
stood they  organized  there  very  hastily  after  these  troubles  began  at 
KoUing  Fork. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  these  men  were  organized  ! — A.  I  spoke  of 
that  little  organization  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mayerville. 

Q.  There  was  a  military  organization  there  at  that  time  f — A.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  that.  It  hardly  reached  the  dignity  of  that.  It  was 
an  understanding  that  in  case  any  collision  occurred,  we  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  one  man.  Mr.  Farrish  had  been  selected  to  command 
in  the  event  we  had  a  difficulty.  But  I  think  every  man  in  there  would 
have  been  zealous  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind,  if  possible. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  similar  organization  on  Deer  Creek  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir.  I  had  always  understood  that  those  people  hastily  assem- 
bled and  organized  a  military  force  after  the  blacks  had  declared  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

y.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  a  clergyman  was  selected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances Y  Had  he  been  in  the  military  service  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
He  might  have  been  a  colonel  in  the  Army.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
nerve  and  strength  of  purpose,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  he  was  selected  for  this  occasion? — A.  I  sup- 

E>se  80.    He  was  also  deemed  to  be  a  man  of  prudence.    I  do  not  think 
all  was  a  man  who  would  bring  on  any  unnecessary  collision. 

NEGROES   EASILY  INFLUENCED. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  the  uegroea,  ^\i^vi  ^k^v^*^^^ 
to  by  such  considerations  aa  usually  operate  upon  men  oIl  WixuOl  m\\i^^^ 
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did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  made  to  them  bj  the  white  people!— A. 
I  have  kuowD  no  occasion  to  have  exhibited  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  They  are,  are  they  not,  generally,  if  there  is  no  temper  manifested 
on  the  other  siae,  disposed  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  what  theyoaght 
to  do  f — A.  I  think  evidently  they  are. 

ABOUT  THE   LEVEE  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Issaquena  before  the  war  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  lived  upon  the  river,  you  know  about  the  levee  sys- 
tem ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  before  the  war. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  whether  there  was  a  levee  system  before  tbe 
war! — A,  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a  levee  system. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  brief  what  that  system  was  ? — A.  I  could  only 
say  from  the  statutes. 

Q.  Was  it  similar  to  the  present  system  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  altogether; 
each  county  had  the  appointment  of  certain  commissioners ;  each  coQDty 
undertook  to  manage  its  own  levee  aliairs  in  connection  with  theotbers; 
each  a  quasi  corporation. 

Q.  During  the  war  the  levees  were  very  much  neglected,  were  tbey 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOW  THE  LEVEE  TAXES  HAVE  BEEN  BEDUCED. 

Q.  When  the  levee  system  was  re-organized  in  1865,  was  there  not 
resting  upon  this  district  of  Bolivar,  Issaquena,  and  Washington  a  debt 
something  like  a  million  of  dollars  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  debt  resting  upon  that  district  now  isf— A 
That  debt  is  now,  I  think,  reported  at  about  $400,000.  I  think  it  is  so 
stated. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  or  has  not  the  levee  debt  been  reduced 
about  $000,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  a  portion  of  the  tax  which  has  been  levied  been,  from 
year  to  year,  applied  to  the  reduction  of  this  debt ! — A.  Unquestioo- 
ably. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  there  were  six  men  composing  the  levee  board 
of  this  district,  of  which  Issaquena  is  a  part! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  PRESENT  LEVEE  BOARD. 

Q.  Were  any  steps  taken  in  Washington  and  Bolivar,  at  the  time  tbe 
steps  were  taken  in  Issaquena,  to  secure  the  two  persons  whom  you  have 
named — to  secure  different  persons  in  those  other  counties  from  the  men 
who  had  been  on  the  levee  board  f — A.  I  cannot  speak  very  well  as  to 
that.  I  understand  in  those  two  counties — I  understand  that  in  Boli- 
var County  one  republican  and  one  democrat  were  selected,  and  I  think 
Libbey  was  a  republican.  In  Washington,  one  democrat  was  elected  oa 
a  mixed  ticket.  They  never  would  have  selected  the  men  tbey  had  any- 
way. They  changed  the  administration  of  the  levee  board.  They 
selected  General  Ferguson  as  one. 

Q.  He  lives  in  Greenville,  does  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  other  one. 

Q.  The  engineer  was  not  there  as  one  of  the  commissioners ;  he  waa 
an  outside  person  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  elected  by  the  six  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  held  during  pleasare. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  complaint  against  the  nomi- 
nations there  in  Washington  and  Bolivar  Counties  f — A.  There  was  a 
general  complaint  against  the  whole  levee  board. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  THE  OLD  LEVEE  BOABD. 

Q.  What  exactly  was  the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  levee 
board  1 — A.  It  waa  mv>.m\^  o\i  wswiMtife  oC  tb^  engineer.    The  levees  had 
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been  breaking  year  after  year,  notwithstanding  there  was  what  was 
considered  an  excessive  tax  raised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
repair.  In  all  the  coanties,  the  levees  break  every  year ;  In  Bolivar 
County,  nearly  every  year ;  two  years  in  succession  down  in  Issaquena. 
They  thought  it  could  have  been  saved  by  any  sort  of  management. 

Q.  There  were  four  commissioners  outside  of  Issaquena ;  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  man,  they  had  a  majority  of  the  board  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  saw  fit,  then,  the  members  from  Issaquena  must  have 
submitted  ? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  responsibility  was  fixed,  or  appears 
to  have  been  fixed,  upon  the  members  from  Issaquena? — A.  I  never 
knew  that  was  the  case.    The  complaint  was  generally  in  the  district. 

Q.  There  was  no  special  objection  to  the  representatives  of  Issa- 
quena County? — A.  No,  sir;  no  special  objection  to  the  individual 
members  from  Issaquena.  I  know  it  was  against  the  board  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

GBEVASSES  OCOUBRBD  UNDER  THE  SYSTEM  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  previous  to  the  war,  under  another  system,  the 
levees  generally  broke  in  some  places,  and  there  would  be  crevasses  oc- 
curring at  unseasonable  times  of  the  y^ar  f — A.  I  think  there  were 
cases,  frequently,  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  before  the  war. 
I  know  nothing  personally  about  it.  They  are  regarded  as  difficult  to^ 
keep  up. 

GOOD   CROP  LAST  YEAR. 

Q.  The  crops  were  very  good  last  year  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  You  had  quite  a  large  crop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  return  was  very 
limited  for  it. 

VERNON  BEING  IN  OFFICE  A  STANDING  GRIEVANCE. 

Q.  The  levee-commissioners  were  not  responsible  for  that.  Was  there 
any  particular  reason  the  first  day  of  last  January  for  making  a  special 
complaint,  either  of  the  levee-commissioners  appointed  by  Issaquena  or 
of  the  whole  board  of  the  district  ? — A.  I  should  judge  that  there  was  a 
standing  complaint. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  there  was  a  complaint,  but  whether  yoa 
know  of  any  particular  reason  at  the  close  of  the  year  1875  why  there 
should  have  been  a  special  complaint  against  the  commissioners  repre- 
senting Issaquena,  or  the  commissioners  of  the  whole  district. — A.. 
Personally,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  I  know  that  the  mere  fact 
of  Vernon  being  in  office  was  a  standing  source  of  complaint  through- 
oat  the  whole  levee  district,  Issaquena  County  and  others.  Of  course, 
it  fixed  the  responsibility  upon  the  whole  board. 

REDUCTION  OF  TAXES  UNDER  REPUBLICAN  RULE. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  levee  tax  was  less  in  1875  than  in  previous 
years  ?  Had  it  not  been  reduced  ? — A.  Eeduced  half  a  cent  upon  the 
cotton. 

Q.  That  was  $2  a  bale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  was  no  other  re- 
duction. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  tax,  the  reduction 
of  half  a  cent  a  pound  upon  cotton  which  had  formerly  been  a  cent,  and 
it  was  reduced  half  a  cent.  In  round  numbers  that  would  be  from  $4 
to  92  a  bale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  levees  had  been  kept  up.  and  the  debt  against  the  levee  dis- 
trict has  been  reduced  from  a  mUlion  to  four  hundred  thousand  doU 
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lars! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  originally  was.  It  has  been  paid  very 
considerably;  still, it  is  thought  if  they  had  used  proper  ecoDomyit 
would  have  been  much  more  seriously  reduced.  They  were  coUecdng 
taxes  which  was  something  like  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  cotton  alone— a  tax  on  cotton  of  four 
dollars  a  bale. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  The  levee  tax  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NO  PBOOF  OF  THEFT  OB  EMBEZZLEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  reason  to  suppose  the  money  was  stolen  (» 
embezzled  ! — A.  1  never  heard  the  proof  upon  that  subject,  but  heanl 
expressions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  supervisors  being  indicted  in  Issaqaeoa 
County!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  about  the  levee  tax. 

SUPEEVISORS  ACQUITTED  ON  THE  PLEA  OF  IGNORANCE. 

Q.  Were  they  not  acquitted! — A.  No,  sir  j  they  were  let  off  with  the 
payment  of  costs. 

Q.  On  the  ground  of  no  intentional  wrong! — A.  On  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  ignorant  to  know  how  much  they  might  levy;  aod 
they  did  not  get  the  assistance  of  anybody  who  could,  but  went  igno- 
rantly  ahead.  I  recollect  the  district  attorney,  in  his  speech  to  the  coort 
stated  that  they  were  so  ignorant  they  should  have  been  removed.  It 
was  in  his  speech  he  made  to  Judge  Shacklelord. 

Q.  That  was  perhaps  relating  to  some  justice  of  the  peace! — ^A.  Xo, 
sir ;  it  had  reference  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  that 
county. 

VTHITE  AND  BLACK  OFFIOEBS. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  justices  who,  in  Issaquena  County,  were 
white  men  ;  always  some  ! — A.  Not  always,  I  think.  There  was  always 
one  white  man  in  Mayerville — the  mayor,  who  is  ex  officio  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat ! — A.  Not  until  last  year ;  at  least  he  is  called 
a  democrat.    He  has  only  been  there  a  short  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Collins  was  deputy  there  under  Mr.  Scott! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man,  and  the  democrats  would  rely  upon  him  !^A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Scott  you  spok3  of  is  a  very  worthy  and  good  man  in  his  inten- 
tions ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  these  persons  of  whom  you  bare 
spoken  as  being  among  the  first  people,  and  armed,  would,  u|>ou  any 
proper  requisition  of  the  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  have  sustained  him  in 
the  execution  of  any  process  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

THE  DEEB  CBEEK  MASSACBE  A  SUDDEN,  BATHEB  A  SUDDEN  THING. 

Q.  Now,  having  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  having  a  sheriff  of  good 
intentions,  and  a  deputy  sheriff  on  whom  you  rely,  and  a  body  of  men 
who  would  have  formed  a  posse  for  any  purpose,  was  there  any  diffi 
<iulty  in  executing  atiy  process  against  any  black  man  in  Issaquena  \rho 
violated  the  law! — A.  I  think  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  diflScuIt 
to  obtain  a  posse  of  white  men  to  arrest  a  negro,  unquestionably.  1 
think  the  white  people  would  have  refused  to  serve  upon  such  a  jiosse, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  bringing  aboat, 
or  the  intention  of  brvu^iug  about^  a  conjQict  between  the  race«;  and  they 
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all  knew  that  so  far  as  this  transaction  on  Deer  Greek  was  concerned — 
the  only  time  and  place  at  which  there  was  ever  any  actual  collision 
between  the  races — they  had  no  time  to  have  taken  the  ordinary  course. 
That  was  a  sudden,  rather  a  sudden  thing. 

THE  FIBST  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OUT.  "^ 

Q.  Upon  the  theory  that  it  was  a  mere  precautionary  measure,  there 
would  have  been  time  to  have  summoned  a  posset — A.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say  that  on  my  theory  there  would  have  been  time  at  all.  My 
theory  was  based  merely  upon  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  that  thing.  Moreover,  it  as- 
sumed that  they  did  put  these  men  to  death  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  charged,  thinking  that  they  were  doing  that  in  self-defense;  think- 
ing that  it  was  the  only  hope  of  reform,  and  it  was  not  a  case  to  admit 
of  any  other  process;  because  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  sheriff  to 
jail,  they  would  have  been  released,  and  the  few  white  men  there  in 
Issaquena  County  could  have  done  nothing. 

Q.  These  people  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in  this 
affair  were  among  the  first  people  of  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  Deer 
Creek. 

NOT  TECHNICALLY  SELF-DEFENSE;  ONLY  SO  ON  A  BBOADEB  PRINCIPLE. 

Q.  If  it  were  a  case  of  actual  self-defense,  there  would  have  been  a 
coroner's  inquest.    Was  there  any  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  practicable  to  have  had  a  coroner's  in- 
quest, if  it  was  a  case  of  self-defense  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  it  would 
not  have  been  technically  self-defense,  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
were  not  killed  in  actual  engagement.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  could 
not  have  been,  technically  speaking,  self-defense;  and  only  upon  the 
broader  principle  of  self-defense,  which  would  justify  one  man  in  killing 
another,  who  is  under  actual  and  imminent  danger  of  attack  from  that 
other  person,  whom  he  knew  meant,  as  soon  as  opportunity  arose,  to  kill 
him.  That  assumption  and  that  theory  are  based  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it,  who  believed  that  if  those  men  were  not  punished, 
the  greatest  injury  would  happen. 

VALUE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SUPEBVISOB. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  office  of  supervisor  worth  ! — A.  Scarcely  any- 
thing; that  is,  legitimately.  I  think  the  allowance  is  three  or  four 
dollars  a  day,  and  five  cents  a  mile,  going  and  returning,  in  scrip;  but 
this  scrip  is  only  worth  about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  How  many  days  does  it  usually  occupy  ! — A.  From  two  to  four. 
The  law  limits  each  meeting  to  four  days. 

A  COSTLY  COUBT-HOUSE. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  a  year! — A.  They  are  not  allowed  to  sit 
exceeding  thirty  days  a  year ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  sit  longer. 
When  organized,  the  board  let  out  that  court-house  contract;  and  they 
put  up  a  little  courthouse,  I  suppose  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
public  building  in  the  whole  country,  and  they  paid  altogether  for  it 
about  $34,000,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  outrage.  That  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  hostility  against  them. 

Q.  Was  the  republican  convention  at  which  the  supervisors  were 
nominated  held  at  Mayerville  ! — A.  I  think  the  supervisors  were  nomi- 
nated in  a  district  convention,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  how- 
ever. 

EFFOBT  TO  HAVE  A  MIXED  TICKET. 

Q.  Was  an  effort  made  by  the  property-holders  of  tti^  eo\m\.^  \.o 
se^iure  diSerent  DominatioDa  from  those  that  were  mad^^ — X.  ^q^^\t\ 
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for  the  simple  reason,  we  supposed,  there  was  no  use  in  it  Just  a 
short  time  before  the  election,  they  took  the  first  step  toward  organ- 
izing. They  had  a  meeting  on  Deer  Creek,  and  agreed  to  a  ticket  in 
which  the  sheriff  was  left  blank  and  the  chancery  clerk  was  left  blank— 
the  idea  being  to  retain  these  republicans  as  far  a^  they  could,  and  then 
to  have  nominated  two  or  three  liegroes  for  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
some  nominated  before,  in  1871,  and  one  of  the  negroes  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  white  men.  That  ticket  met  with  no 
success  at  all. 

HOW  VACANCIES  IN  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPEBYISOBS  AKB  PILLED. 

Q.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the  board  of  supervisors,  how  are  they 
filled  ? — A.  By  special  election  in  the  district. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  I  understand,  on  or  about  the  16th — I  do  not  think 
you  stated  until  the  IGth  of  December  this  committee  called  ufm 
Gioss  and  asked  him  to  resign. — A.  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  was  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  they  appointed  me  one 
of  the  committee  to  make  that  request. 

ABOUT  MB.  gross's  RESIGNATION. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  committee  that  called  upon  Mr.  Will- 
iams t — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  expect  that  these  vacancies  were  to  be  filled ;  what  aid 
did  you  suppose  was  coming  from  the  property-holders  of  the  conntj 
by  getting  these  men  out! — A.  My  idea  was  that  we  would  select 
such  men  as  I  have  named  before ;  such  as  Mnrkinson.  He  is  the  owner 
of  a  plantation  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  made  all  that  proper^ 
in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  some  four  years, 
and  Gross  two  years ;  and  when  the  nominations  were  made  by  the 
republican  party,  the  capacities  and  character  of  these  men  were  jnst 
as  well  known  as  on  the  16th  of  December,  were  they  not  T — 4.  1  sup- 
pose so.  Those  particular  things  I  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  being  od^ 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  hostile  feeling  against  Gross  particularly 
arose  after  that  time. 

Q.  After  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Smith  went  there  to  have  them  build  ihat  school-house  after  the  elec- 
tion.   My  recollection  is  that  it  was,  and  I  am  almost  certain. 

Q.  And  this  matter  of  the  courthouse f — A.  That  occurred  before. 

Q.  And  the  negroe^  were  probably  just  as  susceptible  to  that  infla- 
ence  that  you  say  was  considered  necessary  ! — A.  I  did  not  say  that; 
I  say  individually. 

Q.  Tou  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  Mr.  Murkinson  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  I  did  not  refer  to  my  influence  with  the  negroes.  I  mean  with 
those  white  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Mr.  Murkinson  was  a  negro  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  idea  was  that 
1  could  induce  them  not  to  nominate  any  man  at  all.  My  idea  was  to 
allow  the  negroes  to  nominate  a  man  like  Murkinson. 

Q.  But  how  were  you  going  to  get  him  nominated  Y — A.  We  thought 
that  when  the  people  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  an  honest  negro, 
that  would  be  positive,  and  would  show  that  our  purpose  was  to  have 
an  honest  administration,  and  not  to  make  any  race  question. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  white  people,  with  the  influence  of  which  you 
speak,  your  own  included,  make  the  attempt  to  get  such  men  before  tlie 
time  to  which  you  refer ! — A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  white 
people  were  aggravated,  and  any  suggestion  coming  from  a  democratic 
quarter  at  that  time  would  have  been  met  with  a  cold  shoulder. 
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Q.  Had  there  been  anything  except  the  affair  at  Deer  Greek  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  negroes  in  the  white  people  between  the 
election  and  the  16th  of  December? — A.  No,  sir;  my  idea  was  that 
they  would  be  anxions  to  see  a  restoration  of  good  feeling,  and  when 
the  white  people  suggested  to  put  in  a  good  negro  for  office,  they  would 
see  beyond  all  question  that  the  purpose  was  not  political. 

Q.  So  that  this  is  the  fact,  that  you  felt  in  December,  after  this  affair 
at  Dear  Creek,  after  it  was  known  that  there  were  military  organiza- 
tions in  existence,  that  the  negroes  wonld  be  more  likely  to  select  the 
persons  that  you  and  your  friends  might  designate  than  they  would  at 
the  time  of  that  convention  in  the  autumn  f — A.  T  undoubtedly  thought 
they  would  respond  at  that  time  in  December,  and  that  there  was  a 
desire  to  produce  a  change  of  feeling.    I  am  not  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  You  advised  on  the  16th  of  December  two  of  these  men  to  resign  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  make  the  request. 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  the  meeting  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  appointed 
to  that  duty. 

Q.  On  the  16th  you  wanted  these  two  men  to  resign  as  supervisors, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  you  urged  them  to  go  in  and  take  their  seats, 
and  promised  them  protection,  or  protection  was  promised  them.  They 
were  promised  protection? — A.  That  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with. 

Q.  What  happened  in  that  time  which  led  you  to  change  that 
desire  ? — A.  The  only  thing  was  that  they  saw  that  Gross  had  no  idea 
of  resigning  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  that  public  opin- 
ion was  very  strongly  against  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  then  they  knew 
unless  they  did  qualify  or  resign,  they  could  not  have  any  election  for 
members  of  the  levee  board,  which  we  were  anxious  to  see  done. 

Q.  Gould  not  three  elect  ? — A.  There  were  not  three  there  without 
Gross  and  Williams.    There  was  a  man  named  Henry  L.  Mayer. 

Q.  He  did  not  appear? — A.  I  think  that  there  were  those  two,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  be  qualified,  in  order  that  an 
election  should  take  place.  But  then  all  purpose  to  pursue  Gross  had 
been  abandoned  before  that,  and  he  was  not  molested ;  and  he  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  resign.  The  people  were  at  the  end  of  their  rope,  and 
had  no  idea  of  resorting  to  violence.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  had  no  idea 
of  doing  so  ^  I  am  satisfied  of  that  fact,  because  if  they  had  any 
strength  at  all,  they  could  have  exerted  it. 

NO  JUDICIAL  INVESTIGATION  pF  THE  DEEB  CBEEK  MASSAOBE. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

me 

Q.  As  to  the  matter  of  killing  these  seven  negroes  at  Deer  Greek, 
has  there  ever  been  a  judicial  investigation  at  allY — A.  No,  sir;  the 
county  was  divided  before  the  court  was  held  again.  Yi>u  understand 
in  Kovember  it  was  all  Issaquena.  Since  that  time  the  new  county  of 
Sharkey,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  been  made;  all  that  section  where  those 
difiSculties  took  place,  that  is  to  say,  Deer  Creek. 

OENEBAL  DESIBB  TO   LET  IT  BEST — NOT  TEOHNIGALLT  JUSTIFIABLE, 

BUT  GENEBAL  DISPOSITION  TO  DBOP  IT. 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  investigation  before  a  magistrate  in  regard  to 
this  killing  f — A.  I  think  not.  There  is  a  general  desire  on  Deer  Creek 
to  let  it  rest,  to  drop  it.  Begarded  as  a  case,  and  a  great  many  people 
regard  it  as  a  case  of  mob  law,  that,  of  course,  was  not  technically  justi- 
fiable ;  but  there  was  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  there  to 
drop  it.  That  is  my  idea  about  it.  I  have  only  been  out  there  once 
since,  and  that  was  when  I  went  to  attend  to  the  buam^^  ol  X^^tt^ 
Brown* 
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By  Mr.  MoMnxAN : 

Q.  What  time  did  the  law  go  into  effect  which  divided  that  coanty  T— 
A.  It  took  effect  before  this  last  court ;  and  a  new  grand  jury  had  been 
selected. 

Q.  About  what  timei — A.  Some  time  in  April. 

THE  NEGRO  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  BEFOBE  WHOM  IT  SHOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  EXAMINED  DID  NOT  MAKE  ANY  EFFORT,  AND  HAS  SINCE  BE- 
COME A  DEMOCRAT. 

Q.  Then,  from  the  time  of  the  riot  on  Deer  Creek  until  that  time,  any 
examination  could  have  been  made  in  that  county! — A.  It  would  nata- 
rally  have  taken  place  before  a  justice  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  river  front,  during  that  season  of  the  year,  from  December  until 
April,  is  rather  sickly.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fever  in  that  season  of 
the  year,  and  people  go  away  a  good  deal.  At  all  events,  examinations 
of  that  character  generally  take  place  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  There  was  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  in  that 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  I  do  not  think  he  ever  made  any  effort 
He  was  a  negro,  and  has  since  become  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  other  killing  near  where  these  six  or  seven  were 
killed  f — A.  Boiling  Fork ;  that  was  the  only  occurrence  of  killing.  It 
was  about  the  same  time. 

NO  INQUEST. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  inquest  held  there  ! — ^A.  1  think  not.  I  never 
heard  of  any,  at  least. 

Q.  At  the  time  Bowie  Foreman  was  reported  as  disorderly  to  tbe 
court— Judge  Shackleford — by  the  grand  jury,  how  was  the  grand  joiy 
composed  in  reference  to  blacks  and  whites  ! — A.  There  were  about  tvo 
blacks  to  one  white  man. 

Q.  And  that  grand  jury  reported  the  disorderly  conduct  of  this  man  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  DERRT  BROWN. 

Q.  M^jor  Hunt,  you  say,  came  from  Derry  Brown  with  that  power  of 
attorney  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  came  there,  and  I  wrote  the  power  of  attor- 
ney. They  came  there  together  ;  but  Derry  Brown  staid  oat  of  sight 
while  those  people  from  Deer  Greek  were  there. 

Q.  The  power  of  attorney  from  Brown  to  Hunt  to  transact  this  bnsi- 
ness  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  authorized  Hunt  to  employ  you  in  regard  to  the  Eehoe 
matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  employed  m*e  himself,  and  authorize  Hunt  to 
pay  me. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  collection  of  Hunt's  matter,  Hunt  paid  you  for  this, 
did  he  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  two  fees  t — ^A.  He  paid  me  for  himself  and  also 
for  Derry  Brown. 

Q.  He  paid  you  a  fee  for  the  matters  in  regard  to  settling  his  afEiairs 
after  this  power  of  attorney  was  given  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  fee  ot  fifty  dollars  in  the  Kehoe  matter! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  render  any  professional  services  in  the  Kehoe  matter?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  J  understood  you  to  say  that  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  disregard  the  validity  of  that  proceeding,  and  proceeded 
without  paying  any  attention  to  it!— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  without  my  ad- 
vice that  might  not  have  been  done,  and,  under  the  Kehoe  writ,  property 
might  have  been  &o\d  \>^  \Xi^  <^\y&\aX:\^  \q  ^^\\%t^  Kehoe's  claim  against 
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Derry  Brown ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunt,  unless  released,  woald  have 
been  compelled  to  have  gone  to  the  other  property  in  the  field  to  make 
his  rent. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  in  the  gin  had  Brown  t — A.  Eleven  bales. 

Q.  How  mnch  in  the  field  Y — A.  It  was  sold  for  eight  bales. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  cotton  do  yon  suppose  there  were  f — A.  I  could 
not  tell,  but  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 

Q.  How  many  head  of  stock  had  Derry  Brown  there  ! — A.  I  did  not 
see  his  stock.  I  understood  he  had  four  or  five  head  of  cattle ;  he  and 
his  brother  or  partner. 

Q.  Then  his  wife  and  family  left  there  t — A.  I  left  there,  and  I  sup- 
posed they  lefL 

Q.  They  are  not  there  now  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  t — A.  No,  sir.  My  impression  is  that  they  have 
goneaway.    Derry  Brown  told  me  they  weregoingaway  from  that  county. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  about  what  became  of  the  other  prop- 
erty, except  this  cotton  of  which  yon  have  spoken  f — A.  No,  sir.  His 
family  were  in  the  house  there,  and  except  this  corn  and  cotton  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  the  disposition  of,  it  was  all  turned  over  to  these  women, 
and  they  had  the  entire  control  and  management  of  it. 

THIS  BEVEBEND  OOLONEL  BALL. 

Q.  This  Colonel  Ball,  or  Beverend  Colonel  Ball,  you  have  spoken  of, 
when  did  he  come  there  to  reside  t — ^A.  He  came  out  to  Mayerville 
about  three  years  ago  probably,  and  he  made  regular  appointments  to 
preach  every  three  weeks. 

Q.  For  how  long  f — A.  He  came  for  about  six  or  eight  months.  He 
came  out  there  several  times  to  preach. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  then  Y — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  came  back  there 
a  year  ago  and  got  a  regular  charge  there  at  Rolling  Fork. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  return  Y — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  charge 
my  mind  with  it;  but  my  impression  is  it  was  some  time  about  the 
be^nning  of  last  year — early  in  last  year. 

Q.  Does  he  live  there  now  Y — ^A.  I  have  not  heard,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  Memphis  or  not  I — A.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is.    I  have  heard  nothing  about  him  for  some  time. 

ABOUT  DEBBY  BBOWl^'S  SPEECHES. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Derry  Brown^s  speaking  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  were  trying  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  neighborhood, 
I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  you  said  about  what  he  required  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace  Y — A.  I  understand  he  told  those  people  he 
never  would  consent  to  disband  and  quit  until  he  had  some  six  or  eight 
white  bodies  laid  out  for  the  negroes  that  had  been  killed. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  would  satisfy  him  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  heard  that.  When  I  went  to 
see  these  people,  to  see  if  Brown  could  not  safely  return,  I  was  sur- 
prise to  find  so  much  feeling  against  him ;  and  they  all  said,  I  heard 
afterward,  that  he  had  been  the  most  malignant  one  of  the  whole 
crowd }  and  he  and  his  brother  had  rode  down  with  their  horses,  I 
think,  and  attempted  to  organize  clubs  down  there. 

THE  LEVEE  DEBT. 

Q.  you  were  asked  by  the  chairman  what  you  knew  about  the  leveo 
debt  Do  you  know  when  that  wa&i  contracted  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  when. 
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Q.  When  did  yoa  first  go  there!— A.  lu  JaDaary,  1871,  and  staid 
there  until  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  any  debt  rested  apon  this  coanty  that  had 
been  contracted  before  the  war  f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  debt  ooutraeted 
before  the  war  had  anything  to  do,  on  reflection,  with  this  levee  board 
they  have  up  there. 

Q.  Was  this  an  earlier  debt ! — A.  There  was  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  1868  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  all  debts  contracted  on 
account  of  levee  work  prior  to  1802. 

Q.  Was  not  this  debt,  which  has  been  reduced  down  to  (400,000,  a 
debt  contracted  since  the  war  t — A.  I  think,  on  reflection,  that  it  must 
have  been.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  I  thiuk 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  provided  a  tax  of  five  cents  an  acre  to 
pay  all  levee  debts  contracted  previous  to  1862.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  debts  contracted  before  that  time  on  account  of  levee 
work  in  that  district  are  covered  by  bonds  with  which  this  levee  boaid 
has  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  And  this  whole  debt  and  its  reduction  is  the  work  of  the  present 
board,  organized  since  the  war  ! — A.  I  should  judge  so. 

NECESSABY  TO  DO  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  WORK  ON  THE  LEVEES  AFTER 

THE   WAB. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  levees  were  very  mnch 
neglected  during  the  war  and  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  close  of  the  war  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  imagine  so.    It  must  have  been  so,  I  think. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  it  became  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
upon  the  levees  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state,  so  far  as  a  member  of  tJM 
board  from  Issaquena  County  is  concerned,  that  I  have  a  kindly  regard 
for  him,  Judge  Jeffries.  I  had  no  personal  feeling  against  the  members 
from  Issaquena.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion this  last  term,  but  he  has  always  been  a  good  friend,  and  I  did 
not  seek  to  do  him  any  injury,  because  that  is  entirely  a  non-political 
office  anyway. 


W.  W.  MOORE— ISSAQUENA  (SHARKEY)  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  21, 1876. 
W.  W.  Moobe  sworn  and  examined : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Sharkey  County. 

Q.  That  is  the  county   that  was  formed  of  Issaquena  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  now  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  there  about  two 
years  \  not  permanently,  but  a  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  property  there  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  property  there  ! — A.  My  wife  has  a  plantation  there, 
but  my  family  live  in  Port  Gibson. 

Q.  Where  is  this  plantation  ! — A.  About  twelve  miles  below  RolUug 
Fork. 

Q.  Of  what  place  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  A  native  of  this  State — ^Mad- 
ison County. 

THE  BOLLING  FOBK  OCOUBBENCE. 

Q.  Two  colored  men  named  Derry  Brown  and  Bowie  Foreman  hare 
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been  before  as  as  witnesses,  and  they  testified  to  the  killing  of  a  uamber 
of  colored  men  in  December  last,  at  Boiling  Fork,  by  a  body  of  armed 
men :  Will  yon  please  state  whether  you  were  in  that  part  of  the 
county  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  and  just  give  your  own  account 
of  what  you  know  of  the  transaction,  and  the  condition  of  afifairs  under 
which  it  took  place?— A.  I  was  at  home,  or  two  miles  below  Boiling  Fork, 
I  suppose,  when  this  occurred.  It  occurred  on  Saturday  night,  and  I 
bad  occasion  to  go  to  Boiling  Fork  Sunday  morning.  It  seems  that  on 
Saturday  night  there  were  a  number  of  colored  people,  who  were  not,  1 
don't  think,  any  of  them  residents  of  the  county  permanently.  I 
think  they  had  been  employed  there  as  cotton-pickers;  they  were 
hands— cotton-pickers  from  Vicksburgh  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  had  been  paid  off  Saturday  night,  and  they  were  drink- 
ing and  spending  their  money,  I  suppose,  and  all  drunk,  pretty  much — 
so  I  understand — and  among  them  was  a  white  man. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN. 

• 

This  white  man  was  not  a  native  there,  and  I  think  perhaps  he  was 
from  some  of  the  Western  States.  He  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  house 
where  they  were,  or  to  be  mixed  with  them  in  some  way,  and  I  am  not 
positive  whether  he  drawed  a  knife  upon  one  of  them  or  they  upon 
bim,  but  anyhow  a  difficulty  arose  among  them,  and  some  words  passed^ 
and  I  understand  that  this  man  either  struck  at  the  man  with  a  knife, 
or  struck  him  on  the  hand  with  a  knife,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  and 
he  ran  out  of  the  house.  The  negroes  pursued  him  to  another  store  in 
the  town.  He  went  in  and  closed  the  door,  and  went  into  the  back 
room  and  put  the  light  out.  They  went  there  and  demanded  admit- 
tance, but  heard  no  noise,  and  nobody  answered,  and  they  broke  the 
door  open  and  forced  their  way  in.  They  were  all  drunk,  I  suppose. 
They  found  him  in  a  back  room ;  he  had  secreted  himself  behind  the 
counter,  or  somewhere  in  the  back  room,  the  best  he  could,  but  they 
found  him,  and  beat  him,  and  shot  him.  After  he  had  been  beaten  con- 
siderably, one  came  in  with  a  pistol  and  shot  him,  and  they  left  him  for 
dead. 

ABBEST  OF  NEGBOES. 

When  I  got  to  Boiling  Fork  next  morning  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  about  it,  and  the  people  had  turned  out  to  arrest  these  men. 
It  seems  as  soon  as  they  had  shot  this  white  man,  that  they  scattered 
and  left  the  town,  and  went  in  different  directions ^  and  those,  perhaps, 
who  had  been  cotton-picking  went  to  the  places  where  they  were  at 
work,  or  they  went  in  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
people  were  out  the  next  morning  arresting  them. 

A  MAN  SHOT  ACCIDENTALLY. 

They  brought  in  several,  and  while  they  were  about  arresting  one 
fellow  he  commenced  talking  to  them,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  pro- 
pose to  be  arrested.  He  said  this  to  one  or  two  men  who  went  there  to 
arrest  him,  and  one  of  them  struck  him  with  his  pistol,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  to  surrender,  or  something  to  that  effect.  When  he  struck 
him  with  his  pistol  on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  pistol  accidentally  dis- 
charged itself  and  killed  the  comrade  of  the  man,  who  was  also  along  to 
arrest  the  negroes.  He  was  shot  dead.  Well,  this  created  still  more 
excitement.    It  was  accidental,  and  could  not  be  helped. 

In  the  mean  time  these  men  were  brought  in — these  colored  men — 
and  placed  in  an  old  drug-store,  one  at  a  time  or  two  at  a  time,  as  they 
were  brought  in,  and  a  guard  was  placed  over  them — the  men  who  had 
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been  concerDed  in  the  riot  the  night  before,  and  had  shot  this  white 
man. 

Q.  Had  not  that  white  man  been  arrested,  and  was  he  not  ander  ar- 
rest at  the  time  that  they  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  in  this  house  t— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  was ;  at  least,  I  didn't  hear  that  he  was.  I 
have  stated  it  just  as  I  heard  it  next  morning. 

After  church  services  I  wanted  to  leave,  but  was  prevailed  upon  bj 
the  citizens  to  remain  there,  as  they  might  have  tix>able ;  and  I  staid 
during  the  evening  and  that  night. 

There  was  one  individaal,  particularly,  a  very  boisterous  fellow,  that, 
when  he  was  brought  up,  said  he  didn't  propose  to  be  arrested  unless 
black  people  were  put  in  charge  of  him.  He  was  not  going  to  allow 
white  folks  to  guard  him.  And  tbe  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  the  man  who  was  deputized  by  the  negro  magistrate  to  do  tbe 
arresting,  and  who  had  authority,  I  presume,  in  the  matter,  said  that 
most  too  many  prisoners  had  gotten  away  that  way,  and  he  was  going 
to  have  his  own  men  on  guard. 

AN  ACCIDENTAL  SHOT  AMONG  THE  PRISONERS. 

Along  during  the  night  some  time,  while  the  guard  was  posted,  a 
young  man  came  up  to  see  about  it,  like  they  will  under  such  circom- 
stances.  He  came  tearing  up  there,  and  I  supposed  he  was  a  littk 
intoxicated.  He  walked  up  on  the  gallery,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
to  see  who  those  darkies  were— made  such  a  remark  as  that — and  in 
walking  up  he  staggered  against  the  window.  It  was  a  large  window 
in  front,  and  as  he  staggered  he  fell  over  against  the  window.  He  had 
one  of  those  guns  with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  nipple  on  a  cap,  and 
struck  it  against  the  window  some  way,  very  unfortunately.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  knocked  out  a  pane  of  glass  the  gun  fired,  and  those 
negroes  in  there  concluded  that  the  white  men  had  commenced  to  shoot 
them.  Of  course  it  was  a  very  natural  conclusion  for  them  to  come  to; 
that  they  had  got  them  in  there  and  had  just  opened  fire  on  them  to  kill 
them. 

THE  PRISONERS  RUN— FIRING — MEN  WOUNDED. 

Q.  Did  that  shot  strike  anybody ! — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  did, 
though  I  don't  know  where  it  went;  but  it  was  purely  accidental ;  I  am 
satisfied  of  that.  It  was  a  very  unfortunate  affair,  and  it  caused  all  the 
trouble  that  followed.    These  fellows  broke  and  ran  to  the  back  window. 

They  just  jumped  up  and  ran  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  bursted  right 
through  the  window  and  sash,  and  as  they  went  out  the  crowd  on  the  oot- 
side  commenced  firingat  them  and  hollering  '*  Halt  I"  There  was  amisod* 
laneous  discharge  of  small-arms  by  the  guards  there,  and  a  horse  stsxA- 
ing  close  by  was  killed,  and  another  wounded,  and  a  white  man  shot  in 
the  side,  and  another  shot  in  the  arm,  and  two  or  three  negroes  wounded, 
but  nobody  killed,  fortunately. 

They  all  escapra  except  the  wounded  ones ;  there  were  two  or  three 
wounded  who  could  not  get  away. 

As  soon  as  I  got  out  there  I  learned  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was.  It  seems  that  the  young  men  who  were  on  guard  became  fright- 
ened at  the  discharge  of  these  guns,  and  one  of  them  nm  off  and  threw 
his  gun  down.  They  could  not  tell  anything  about  it }  didn't  know  how 
it  occurred.  We  got  order  directly,  and  found  out  what  the  cause  o(  the 
trouble  was. 

Those  two  or  three  wounded  persons  were  kept  there  until  the  next 
morning,  and  I  had  them  sent  home.  I  sent  for  the  father  of  one  of 
them,  whom  I  ku^Nv  \/(>  \^  «b  ^<(yA  qV^  tqasv.    He  said  his  son,  nnfortu- 
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nately,  had  been  drank  the  night  before  and  into  that  riot,  and  so  on ; 
and  I  pat  myself  to  the  trouble  of  sending  hitn  word  to  carry  his  son 
away,'  and  I  had  the  others  carried  to  their  homes. 

I  left,  then,  and  went  to  Mayerville,  wliere  I  had  some  basiness.  1 
thooght  there  woald  be  nothing  more  of  the  trouble.  In  fact,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  these  colored  men  who  had  escaped  would  leave  the  county 
entirely,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  trouble.  I  talked  to  the  people, 
and  advised  them  to  let  these  colored  men  alone ;  that  tbey  would  get 
well  and  stand  their  trial,  and  it  would  come  off  peaceably  and  quietly 

I  was  afraid  of  trouble  there  between  the  races.  We  have  always, 
been  very  much  afraid  of  that.  The  negroes  outnumber  us,  so  that  there 
is  no  telling  when  they  might  rise. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  blacks  and  whites  f — ^A.  I  calculate  that 
from  Mr.  Elgin's  store  to  the  cane-brake  we  have  about  nine  hundred 
negroes  and  forty  white  people.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  went  home, 
that  is,  to  Port  Gibson,  where  my  family  lived,  after  I  went  to.  Mayer- 
ville.   I  had  an  urgent  letter  from  home. 

I  talked  with  my  colored  people  on  the  plantation  pretty  freely,  and 
told  them  that  whisky  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  the  colored 
people  ought  not  to  attack  the  white  men  in  that  way. 

MOSES  JOHNSON. 

They  were  peaceable  and  quiet  when  I  left,  but  I  learned  that  after  I 
left,  there  was  a  colored  fellow,  formerly  on  my  place,  a  preacher,  who  had 
been  constable  for  a  while,  and  he  got  to  talking  with  the  hands  on  the 
place,  and  said  that  white  men  had  shot  colored  men,  and  he  wanted  to 
see  something  about  it,  and  he  continued  to  talk  until  he  got  them  up  to 
the  sticking-point,  and  made  a  speech  to  them.  I  was  told  that;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  the  truth,  but  my  own  colored  peope  told  me — the 
old  men  among  them  that  I  have  great  confidence  in.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  if  I  had  been  at  home  it  would  not  have  occurred  at  all ; 
that  I  could  have  dissaade<l  them  from  anything  of  the  bind  at  aM ;  but 
this  fellow  had  his  way  about  these  things. 

Q.  Who  was  that  t — A.  Johnson.    He  was  killed. 

THE  NEGROES  STABT  TO  AVENGE  THEMSELVES. 

Q.  Moses  Johnson  t — A.  Yes.  sir.  He  drew  them  out  finally,  and 
tbey  determined  that  they  would  go  to  Boiling  Fork ;  and  there  were 
some  fellows  from  the  lower  place  that  were  very  bad  characters,  and 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking;  I  suppose  they  might  have  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  whisky  at  the  time. 

They  declared  that  they  would  go  to  Boiling  Fork ;  and  they  mustered 
op  all  the  stock  on  the  place,  that  is,  the  mules  and  the  shot-guns  and 
mnskets,  and  started  up  there ;  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  bum 
all  the  gm-honses.  The  gin-houses  are  the  most  valuable  buildings  that 
we  have  in  that  county.  They  were  talking  of  burning  gin-houses  when 
they  started:  but  they  thought  that  they  would  put  that  off  until  they 
got  back.  They  talked  about  the  matter  there,  and  said  that  as  they 
came  back  they  would  burn  up  all  the  gin-houses  after  they  had  done 
the  other  work  that  they  had  to  do. 

It  seems  that  between  the  time  of  my  leaving  there  and  the  time  of 
this  thing  occurring,  Mr.  Elgin  had  been  sent  out  to  arrest  some  negro, 
I  think,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  not  be  arrested  and  would  not 
be  placed  under  bonds — ^he  and  another  man — and  the  fellow  ran  and 
they  shot  at  him,  I  think. 

The  negroes  said  that  Elgin  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  they  would  go 
ap  and  kill  him  first — that  was  directly  on  the  road ;  and  this  yoau^  m^w. 
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who  had  fired  the  gun  accidentally  that  night  and  caused  this  stampede^ 
they  coald  not  be  made  believe  that  it  was  accidental ;  you  could  Dot 
convince  them  of  anything  of  the  sort — they  said  they  would  kill  these 
two  white  men  on  the  road,  and  then  go  to  Boiling  Fork  and  kiU 
everybody  else  until  they  got  a  sufficient  number  killed. 

There  was  a  crowd  up  at  Elgin's  store,  and  abov«  there,  to  meet  them. 

Q.  How  many  had  that  crowd  grown  to  when  they  came  up  to  Elgin's 
store  f — A.  Not  more  than  twenty  fellows,  i>erhaps. 

ENLISTING  NEGBOES  TO  SWEEP  THE  WHOLE  COUNTY. 

Q.  How  many  were  they  to  meet  here  and  above  there  f — A.  I  dont 
know  the  number.     They  were  probably  from  Hunt's  place,  just  above. 

Noah  Parker  had  been  enlisting  negroes  aoove  there.  He  had  the 
names,  I  understood,  of  several  hundred  that  were  ready  to  join  as  soon 
as  they  started.  He  had  been  working  every  night  up  and  down  tbe 
creek  there,  and  they  were  just  to  sweep  the  whole  county  when  thej 
got  started.  Some  could  not  go  at  all,  some  were  anxious,  and  some 
volunteered,  and  some  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  it 

They  went  on  up  there,  and  Mr.  Elgin  met  them,  and  he  sent  a  party 
on  to  Rolling  Fork,  and  detained  them  as  much  as  he  could,  to  lettl^ 
people  know  up  there  that  these  people  were  coming,  and  what  tiiey  were 
going  to  do,  and  they  talked  about  it  a  good  deal. 

WHITE  PEOPLE  KILL  JOHNSON. 

Q.  Elgin  sent  up  word  to  the  white  people,  to  let  them  know  of  tlie 
approach  of  these  bands  of  blacks  1 — A.  Tes,  sir  ^  and  in  the  mean  time 
this  previous  excitement  had  reached  Washington  County,  where  there 
was  a  good  many  white  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  and 
in  fact  there  was  a  great  many  right  there  where  this  difficulty  occurred; 
and  the  white  men  were  arming  and  getting  ready  for  them  up  there, 
and  came  down  to  meet  them,  and  they  killed  this  man  Johnson,  I  rap- 
pose. 

NOAH  PABKES  AND  WADE  HAMPTON  KILLED. 

Q.  This  Moses  Johnson  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  Noah  Parker  w^ 
killed,  and  one  white  man  wounded,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wade 
Hampton  was  killed,  when  I  got  back— just  as  I  returned. 

BROTHER  BROWN   TRYING  TO  RAISE   NEGROES   TO  KILL   WHITE  PEO- 
PLE. 

This  man  Brown — not  Berry  Brown,  but  his  brother — had  been  ope- 
rating for  two  days  on  the  lower  end  of  the  creek,  trying  to  raise 
negroes. 

Q.  To  raise  them  for  what  f — ^A.  Trying  to  get  them  out  in  order  to 
kill  the  white  men. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  f — A.  He  rode  up  and  down  the  creek,  back 
and  forth,  until  his  horse  dropped  dead  under  him,  crying  ^^To  arms! 
to  arms  I"  all  the  time ^  ^^  We  cannot  stand  this  thing;  we  have  got  to 
kill  out  the  white  people  in  this  county ;"  and  so  on. 

Q.  Calling  these  people  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  white 
people  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  of  his  going  up  and  down  the  road  made  known  to 
the  white  people?— A.  They  knew  it;  they  told  me  about  it.  I  don't 
say  this  positively,  but  I  had  reason  to  believeit  was  true. 

Q.  They  then  armed  and  came  down  to  meet  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  black  men  of  whom  you  speak  were  killed  in  that  a&irf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

DETRY  BROWN  MADE  THREATS. 

Q.  A  colored  maa  \>^  tXi^  iLWsskfe  ^ITi^ws  ^^^^^a^v^^Xiiidisa.  \yw».   Who 
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is  he  f — A.  That  is  his  Dame.  He  lives  pretty  close  to  me  there,  and 
he  has  been,  for  a  negro,  a  very  good  citizen ;  bat,  unfortunately,  I  think 
Derry  rather  hates  white  people,  like  this  man  Moses  Johnson.  I  think 
that  the  trouble  with  Berry  more  than  anything  else  was  that  he  didn't 
like  white  people  well.  He  minds  his  own  business  generally,  but  he 
was  veiy  much  enlisted  against  the  white  people  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  threats  there  f — A.  So  I  am  told }  that  he  made 
threats  and  talked  about  what  he  would  do. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  would  do  T — A.  The  white  people  sent  for  him, 
he  being  on  the  lower  part  of  the  creek,  in  order  to  try  and  make  the 
matter  up  and  arrange  things.    He  was  opposed  to  going  up  there. 

DEBBY'S  idea  of  ABBANOINa  THE  DIFFICULTIES. 

He  said  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  killed  as  many  white 
men  as  colored  men  had  been  killed,  and  when  the  same  number  of 
white  men  were  shot  as  colored  men  had  been  shot  he  would  be  willing 
to  arrange  it,  and  would  not  otherwise.    That  was  about  the  remark. 

ABOUT  BOWIE  FOREMAN. 

Q.  What  part  had  Bowie  Foreman  in  this  transaction? — A.  He. was 
a  sort  of  negative  character.  I  don't  know  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  it.    I  don't  recollect  of  his  having  done  anything  much. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  f — A.  A  drinking,  trifling  sort  of  a  negro; 
a  negro  of  no  character,  or  not  much,  any  way.  He  had  been  a  negro 
that  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  politics,  but  he  killed  himself,  even 
among  his  brethren ;  they  lost  confidence  in  him,  as  he  drank  too  much. 

Q.  Did  Bowie  make  any  speech  at  Watson's  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  Bowie 
didn't  that  I  know  of. 

THE  TWO  BROWNS. 

Q.  Did  Derry  Brown  f — A.  Derry  Brown  said  a  good  deal  there,  so  I 
was  told. 

Q.  Of  a  threatening  character? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Watson  was  very 
much  afraid  of  them.  I  know  that  from  what  he  said.  He  was  dodg- 
ing all  the  time  there.  Watson  was  sort  of  between  fires  there — 
between  the  white  people  above  and  the  negroes  below — and  the  negroes 
were  not  disposed  to  give  up  for  a  day  or  two;  and  this  man  Brown,  I 
understand,  was  at  the  head  of  them. 

Q.  Which  Brown  1 — ^A.  Derry ;  and  he  had  Charley,  his  brother,  try- 
ing to  recruit  them. 

NUMBER  OF  BLACKS  ASSEMBLED  TO  KILL  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  What  number  of  blacks  do  you  suppose  those  people  got  together 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  white  people  of  that  community! — A.  I 
don't  suppose  when  they  started  from  my  place  there  was  over  twenty 
to  thirty  that  were  actually  mounted  and  armed ;  and  those  from  Hunt's 
place,  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were ;  and  I  don't  know  how  far 
they  got    They  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  negroes  collected  when  the  whites 
got  together  and  came  down  upon  them  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

FATE  OF  THE  BLACK  MEN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  of  the  fate  of  those  black  men  that 
were  killed  than  that  they  were  killed  in  this  conflict  that  you  have  de- 
scribed by  those  white  men  that  were  armed  coming  down  upon  the 
negroes  collected  there  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

NO  GIN-HOUSES  FIRED. 

Q.  Were  there  any  gin-houses  set  fire  to  at  that  time  t — A.  ^o^  €k\t« 
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SEY.  MB.  BALL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Rev.  Mr.  Ball  in  that  country  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .Who  is  he  t — A.  Mr.  Ball  is  a  Baptist  preacher,  an  aged  man, 
and  considered  a  very  good  man. 

Q.  Was  he  at  the  head  of  this  organization  of  whites  1 — A.  Tes,8ir; 
so  I  was  told.    I  don't  know  anything  only  from  hearsay. 

WHITES  PBEYIOUSLY  OBGANIZED  FOB  DEFENSE  AND  PBOTECTION. 

Q.  Had  these  white  people  any  organization  of  any  standing  as  to 
time,  or  was  it  a  body  of  men  especially  collected  together  to  resist  this 
approach  of  the  blacks  f — A.  Well,  there  had  been  a  kind  of  an  organi- 
zation there  previous  to  that. 

Q.  What  did  that  consist  of,  and  who  were  in  it? — A.  It  was  under- 
stood there  that  the  white  people,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  which  had 
been  threatened  there  for  some  time,  would  come  together  for  their 
mutual  defense  and  protection.  They  had  been  organized  for  that  par- 
pose. 

Q.  Was  there  much  apprehension  that  such  a  combination  would  be 
needed? — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  at  the  time  it  occurred,  I  didn't  think  there 
was.*  I  was  connected  with  the  organization  there,  but  I  didn't  dream 
of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  turn  out! — A.  Never,  except  then. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  they  met  and  drilled  and  got  ready 
to  go  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  an  agreement  that  they  would  come  together 
for  mutual  defense? — A.  That  was  jnst  what  it  amounted  to.  It  was 
agreed  upon  that  they  would  consider  themselves  organized;  that  is, 
they  would  come  together  in  case  of  any  trouble  of  that  kind,  as  they 
anticipated  trouble  to  arise  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  Had  there  been  apprehensions  through  that  county  of  this  race 
quarrel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  people  were  expecting  something  of  that 
kind,  and  things  had  grown  serious  there  in  that  way. 

BOWIE  FOBEMAN  AS  GOBONEB. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  Bowie  Foreman  was  appointed 
to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  bodies  of  the  blacks  who  were  kill^  f—A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  so  employed? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  Foreman  a  man  likely  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  place  a$ 
that,  as  a  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  possibly  he 
may  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  that  kind  of  position  and  intelligence,  even  among 
the  colored  people  ? — A.  Well,  there  intelligence  was  not  necessary  for 
anything  of  that  kind.  Bowie  Foreman  is  one  of  that  kind  of  negroes; 
he  would  push  himself  forward  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstauoes. 
He  had  been  constable  there — acted  as  constable — ^and  whenever  he  got 
hold  of  people's  mone}"^,  that  was  the  last  of  it,  as  I  understand.  He  was 
sort  of  a  reckless  character,  not  even  a  respectable  sort  of  a  negro  at 
all ;  but  I  don't  know  why  he  should  not  be  appointed  to  almost  any- 
thing in  the  county. 

Q.  Was  he  a  temperate  or  intemperate  man  in  his  habits  ? — A.  He 
was  intemperate. 

Q.  Was  this  place  where  the  diflSculty  occurred  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro  at  Mr.  Elgin's  store  ? — ^A.  Where  it  originated  wa« 
at  Boiling  Fork. 
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DIFFICULTY  BEGAN  AT  BOLLING  FOBK. 

Q.  How  far  is  Elgin's  store  from  Boiling  Fork? — A.  About  eight  or 
Dine  miles  below  Boiling  Fork,  wbich  was  where  the  difficulty  arose ; 
this  \rbisky  drinking,  and  so  on ;  this  tight  when  the  white  man  was 
shot.    All  that  occurred  at  Boiling  Fork. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  on  Sunday  morning  that  you  first  knew  of  these 
troubles  there:  what  time  did  you  leave  the  county  f — A.  I  went  to 
Boiling  Fork  on  Sunday  and  remained  there  until  Monday  evening,  until 
I  thought  that  we  would  have  no  more  trouble.  1  sent  these  wounded 
parties  away  from  town  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  more 
trouble;  got  them  out  to  their  homes ;  and  1  went  to  Mayerville  Monday 
evening ;  got  over  there  about  Wednesday,  perhaps,  and  returned  to  my 
place  on  Deer  Creek,  not  by  way  of  Boiling  Fork,  but  by  way  of  Tal- 
lula. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  from  your  place  and  from  that  neighbor- 
hood ? — A.  I  suppose  I  was  gone  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  had  a  letter  at 
home  when  1  reached  there  calling  me  to  Port  Gibson,  or  rather  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  where  I  have  business,  and  I  left. 

Q.  During  that  week  that  you  were  gone  these  further  troubles  oc- 
curred 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  further  troubles  occurred,  the  most  of  them. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  be  quiet  when  I  got  back. 

DEBBY  BBOWN,  BROTHEB  BROWN,  MOSES  JOHNSON,  BOWIE  FOBEMAN. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Derry  Brown  and  his  brother  rallying  the  negroes: 
what  efforts  do  you  understand  his  brother  made? — A.  I  inquired 
very  particularly  about  that.  This  is  hearsay,  and  it  possibly  might  not 
be  true  ^  but  I  inquired  particularly,  and  1  was  told  that  he  galloped  up 
and  down  the  creek,  down  below  my  place,  until  his  horse  dropped 
dead  under  him. 

Q.  How  many  negro  hands,  men,  had  you  on  your  place  1 — A.  I  had 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  hands ;  I  don't  recollect,  but  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  them  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  started  to  Boiling  Fork  under  the  direction  or 
control  or  command  of  this  Moses  Johnson  ? — A.  The  biggest  part  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  know  anything  about  Bowie  Foreman  being  dis- 
charged from  the  ^and  jury  f — A.  I  know  from  hearsay.  I  was  told  by 
a  member  of  the  grand  jury  that  he  was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  Judge 
Shackleford  had  him  discharged  and  sent  away,  on  account  of  drunken- 
ness and  bad  behavior  in  the  grand  jurors'  room. 

THE  PBOTECTIVE  OBGANIZATION. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  When  was  this  organization  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  Boiling  Fork  ? — A.  1  cannot  tell  positively. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  some  time  before 
this  trouble,  though.  I  do  not  recollect  of  their  ever  assembling.  I  do 
not  remember  that  they  ever  were  assembled. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  it  was  formed,  you  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  it,  and  you  rather  advised  against  it  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  1  advised  against  it.  I  thought  it  ought  not  to  be ;  that  there  was 
no  need  for  it,  and  we  could  get  along  without  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  September,  October,  or  November  that  it 
was  organized  ? — A.  I  have  very  little  idea ;  some  time  in  the  fall. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  occurring  then  that  you  knew  of  that 
threatened  danger? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  want  to  organize. 

Q.  Everything  looked  very  well  then  t — A.  Yes,  B\r  *,  \TilLafc\>,\^^\i\fc^ 
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to  avoid  anytbiQg.  I  am  a  peace  niao,  and  I  wanted  to  avoid  even  tbe 
appearance' of  evil  if  possible. 

Q.  You  tbouglit  it  wa8,  perbaps,  more  likely  to  promote  tronble  than 
to  prevent  it! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  and  1  expressed  myself  that  way; 
bat,  if  yoa  will  allow  me  to  state  further,  I  bad  reason  to  be  glad  that 
there  was  an  organization. 

Q.  That  is  when  this  thing  took  place  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  arms  were  purchased  for  that  organization !— A.  ISio 
arms  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  yourself  with  any  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  arms  f — A.  Nothing  in  the  world  daring  tbe  whole 
trouble  there. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  tbe  week  did  this  last  killing  take  place!— A.  1 
don't  know,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  1 — A.  I  was  not  in  the  county,  and  all  I  know  m 
regard  to  it  was  rumor. 

V^HESE  THE  MEN  WERE  KILLED. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  exactly  where  those  men  were  killed  f  As  I  ODder- 
stand,  it  was  between  Elgin's  store  and  Eolling  Fork. — A.  There  were 
some  killed,  I  understand,  between  Hunt's  and  Elgin's  store. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Boiling  Fork  1 — A.  I  suppose  about  tea 
miles. 

ELGIN  THE  FIRST  WHITE  TO  BE  KILLED. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  Moses  Johnson  was  rallying  the  meo 
he  proposed  to  kill  Elgin  first! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  man! — A.  Hunt. 

Q.  Was  Hunt  the  man  who  owned  the  plantation  there? — A.  No,  8ir; 
Hunt  was  a  man  in  the  merchandising  business  there. 

Q.  Was  he  the  young  man  who  fired  the  gun  ! — A.  He  was  the  young 
man  that  fell  against  the  window  and  caused  the  gun  to  be  discharged. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  they  met  at  Elgin's  place.  Was  Elgin  alone 
as  regards  having  any  associates,  or  white  men,  there  at  that  timet- 
A.  Hunt  was  there,  and  there  was  a  man  in  the  house  or  about  there. 
1  was  told  there  were  one  or  two  men  there. 

TWENTY  OE  THTBTY  NEGROES  ARMED  AT  ELGIN'S. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  negroes  were  assembled  at  Elgin's  at  the  time 
of  this  interview? — A.  I  don't  know  positively,  but  I  think  about 
twenty  or  thirty. 

Q.  They  were  armed  probably? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  wererf 
arnied. 

ELGIN  IN  THEIR  POWER  AND  NOT  HURT. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  they  had  Elgin  and  Hont 
in  their  power;  there  were  only  these  two  or  three  white  men  there^aod 
there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  negroes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  inflict  any  injury  upon  Elgin  at  that  time,  or  upon 
Hunt? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not,  for  the  reason  that  Elgin  held  them 
at  bay,  and  told  them  that  they  should  not  advance  until  they  said  that 
they  would  not  hurt  him — that  he  would  fire  on  them. 

Q.  Yet  still  the  force  was  rather  large  for  any  one  man;  be  was 
rather  in  their  power,  and  they  could  have  injured  him  if  they  had 
chosen  to  do  so? — A.  If  they  had  not  been  afraid,  they  would  hare 
done  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  had  not  quite  as  much  courage  as  when  John- 
son was  speaking  to  them  on  your  plantation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  Elgin  is  a 
very  determined,  ma.!!. 
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Q.  Where  were  yoa  at  that  time? — A.  I  suppose  I  was  in  Jefferson 
County  or  Claiborne  County.    After  I  had  left,  all  this  thing  occurred. 

LOCALITY  OP  THE  KILLING. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  place  was  it  that  the  killing  actually  occurred! 
— A.  Do  you  mean  the  parties  that  were  killed  between  Bunt's  and 
Elgin's? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  how  far  from  where  they  met  Elgin? — A.  1  think  per- 
haps a  mile  from  Elgin's  to  where  they  were  reported  to  have  been  killed. 

Q.  On  the  way  toward  your  plantation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  other  way. 

Q.  Then  they  were  returning  from  Kolling  Fork  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  this 
occurred  still  alterward ;  this  was  all  done  on  the  part  of  Washington 
County  people.    Elgin  was  not  directly  engaged  in  the  killing. 

Q.  No,  but  I  understand  Johnson  rallied  a  force  on  your  plantation, 
and  there  was  another  man  that  you  spoke  of  as  riding  his  horse  to 
death — Charlie  Brown — and  they  went  toward  Kolling  Fork,  and  they 
saw  Elgin  and  John  Hunt,  and  they  had  an  interview  with  them.  Then 
what  happened  ? — A.  They  turned  and  went  back  home. 

Q.  That  is,  the  negroes  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  there  I  suppose  they 
went  back  home ;  they  went  back  down  the  road  from  there.  I  don't 
know  positively  whether  they  went  home  or  went  to  Hunt's.  I  don't 
remember  exactly,  but  they  went  back  down  the  road,  and  those  Wash- 
ington County  men  came  and  invited  them  up  to  fight. 

Q.  Who  headed  the  Washington  County  men  ? — A.  I  suppose — I 
don't  know  that  positively ;  I  know  Mr.  Ball  was  in  charge. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  head  of  them  ? — A.  But  he  was  not  a  Washington 
County  man  ;  he  was  an  Issaquena  County  man. 

Q.  Now,  then,  the  engagement,  or  whatever  it  was,  in  which  Moses 
Johnson  and  the  others  were  killed  took  place  between  Elgin's  and 
your  plantation,  and  after  Moses  Johnson,  Derry  Brown,  and  the  others 
had  been  at  Elgin's  and  were  on  their  way  back  toward  your  planta- 
tion ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  occurred  on  their  way  back  or  two 
or  three  days  afterward.    I  don't  know  exactly  when  it  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  go  any  further  toward  Boiling 
Pork  than  Elgin's  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  the  killing,  when  it  took  place,  was  nearer  your  plantation 
than  Elgin's  was? — A.  No,  sir;  not  nearer,  but  it  was  below  Elgin's 
store. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Claiborne  County,  Port  Gibson  ? — A.  My  home 
is  in  Sharkey  County;  my  family  live  in  Port  Gibson.  I  have  my 
lamily  there  on  account  of  the  children  going  to  school. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  a  plantation  in  Issaquena  or  Sharkey 
County  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  negroes  there  before  that  time  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  before  I  went  there  to  live,  particularly ;  I  knew  some 
of  them. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  this  affair  that  you  have  been  speaking  of, 
has  there  been  any  movement  among  the  negroes  hostile  to  the  whites? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  of  anything  like  an  armed  demonstration. 

DOES  NOT  APPEEHBND  WAR  OF  SAGES  NOW. 

Q.  You  have  apprehended,  and  still  apprehend,  what  is  called  a  war 
of  races  ? — A.  I  do  not  there  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  now  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  will  try  it  any  more. 

Q.  What  has  given  you  the  confidence  now  that  you  did  not  have  six 
months  ago? — A.  I  think  they  are  satisfied  that  the  white  peo^V^^otJXi 
Htand  it;  that  they  will  attiick  and  whip  them  out  'wYieuiX.com^'&Xft^ 
ught. 
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Q.  So  that  really  now  you  feel  at  easel — A.  Yes,  sir;  mucb  more  so 
than  ever  I  bave  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  baA  brought  about  this  change  In  the  feelings  and  purposes 
of  the  black  people,  as  you  understand  it? — A.  1  think  the  dread  of 
having  their  heads  shot  off  in  a  fight  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  What  has  given  them  that  dread  t — A.  The  fact  that  they  know 
the  white  people  are  ready  to  fight  them,  and  are  willing  when  the  time 
comes. 

Q.  What  have  the  white  people  done  that  has  led  the  negroes  to  that 
conclusion  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to  meet  them 
in  that  trouble  and  dispersed  them ;  showed  that  they  were  prepared 
for  them  in  case  of  trouble. 

NEVER  HEABD  THAT  JOHNSON  ATTACKED  ANYBODY. 

Q.  Do  .vou  know  whether  Johnson  and  bis  followers  made  an  attaek 
upon  anybody  t — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  not  bear  anything  of  that  sort! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  suppose  led  to  the  killing  of  Johnson  at  the 
time  be  was  killed ;  what  happened  f  This  other  transaction,  the  8hoo^ 
ing  of  the  men  at  the  store,  had  occurred  some  days  before,  and  yoa 
stated  that  things  had  quieted  down  when  yon  left  the  county.— A 
The  excitement  right  around  town  had  passed  off — about  KollingFork; 
that  is,  the  local  excitement  there ;  but  this  spirit  of  revenge  I  suppose 
was  growing  in  the  county  among  the  negroes :  a  disposition  to  go  aod 
see  about  this  thing,  and  raise  a  difiiculty  about  it.  I  suppose  that  was 
rncreasing  all  the  time  afterward. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  negroes  had  not  gone  to  Rolling  Forkf- 
A.  No,  sir. 

WHY   THEY  WERE   KILLED. 

Q.  Within  nine  miles  was  about  as  near  as  they  had  been  to  Kolliog 
Fork  ;  and,  although  they  had  met  Mr.  Elgin  and  Mr.  Hunt,  they  had 
not  injured  them  at  all,  and  had  not  made  any  demonstration  upon  them 
at  all ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  gone  home  and  had  not  advanced  oq 
Rolling  Fork  at  all.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  real  cause  of  their 
being  killed  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  what  they  hail  already 
done  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do  to  raise  men. 

<}.  There  were  some  apprehensions  that  at  some  time  they  might  make 
an  attack  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  were.  It  was  rumored  that  this  Char- 
lie Brown  was  attempting  to  raise  men  to  make  an  attack  u|>on  the 
white  people  of  Rolling  Fork. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  killed  t — A.  He  escaped,  he  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Had  iMoses  Johnson  been  on  your  plantation  all  the  while  yoa 
have  occupied  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  only  lived  there  one  year. 

MOSES  JOHNSON'S  POLITICAL  OPINIONS. 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation? — A.  It  is  this:  he  was  constable  in  bis 
beat,  and,  while  be  was  always  very  respectful  to  me,  and  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  him,  I  knew  his  peculiar  political  notions,  and  was 
watching  him  rather  closely. 

1  saw  bim  at  a  republican  meeting  where  the  negroes  were  speaking. 
There  was  an  old  negro  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  and  said  he  was 
tired  of  this  thing  of  foreigners  ruling  the  country,  and  hethought  they 
ought  to  elect  some  of  their  own  white  people  and  some  of  their  bolored 
people,  and  make  up  a  ticket.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  two  or  three 
white  people  just  in  that  connection;  and  Moses  Johnson  says,  *' We 
have  beard  euougb  of  bim ;  let's  get  bim  down ;  he  has  got  no  business 
up  there*,  be  \\auti^tti^'s?\i\Xft\^^«\>\'^Vi^v3^'^XVi^<Jouutry  ;  get  bim  down; 
kick  bim  out  V^ 
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I  don't  know  that  those  were  the  words  positively,  bat  he  cried  hitn 
down.  Moses  Johnson  did  not  believe  in  white  folks  having  anything 
to  do  in  that  way  at  all.  I  suppose  he  was  honest  in  his  belief,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  did  not  admire  his  political  opinions. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  some  intelligence  1 — A.  Well,  he  could  read  and 
write. 

Q.  Was  he  a  preacher  among  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a 
preacher;  he  wonld  preach  to  them,  and  fight  them,  too,  and  do  any- 
thing else;  a  jack-of-all- trades  among  them. 

Q.  Rev.  Mr.  Bali  did  the  same ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  WITNESS  ON  HIS  OWN  PLANTATION. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  on  the  Saturday  night  prior  to  the  Sunday 
you  have  mentioned  1 — A.  I  was  at  home,  sir ;  I  leit  home  Sunday 
morning. 

Q.  How  many  whit^  people  were  on  your  plantation  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  There  was  one  white  man,  if  1  remember  right. 

Q.  Besides  yourself  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  colored  men! — A.  I  had  about  forty  or  fifty 
hands ;  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  men  there  were  among  them.  I 
have  never  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  number  accurately. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arms  at  that  time! — A.  1  had  at  home  a  shot- 
.  gun  ;  no  other  arms. 

Q.  Did  this  white  man  with  you  have  any  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  he  ever  owned  a  gun  in  his  life. 

Q.  So  the  only  arms  on  the  plantation  at  that  time  was  one  shotgun? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  negroes  on  your  plantation  had  any 
arms  at  that  time? — A.  They  had,  perhaps,  some  old  shot-guns  or  old 
muskets ;  a  good  many  of  them  bought  muskets  at  the  close  of  the  war 
for  game  purposes  ;  most  of  them  had  that  kind  of  weapon. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  home  on  that  morning? — A.  I  left  home, 
I  suppose,  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Watson's  place. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  place? — A.  That  is  about  two  miles 
from  my  place.  I  went  there,  and  went  with  Mrs.  Watson  and  another 
lady  to  church  ;  went  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  them  to 
church. 

HIS  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THESE  TEANSACTIONS. 

Q.  State  what  personal  knowledge  you  have  of  any  of  these  transac- 
tions; not  what  you  have  beard,  but  all  that  you  have  seen  yourself.— r 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  exactly  what  1  saw.  I  went  to  Rolling  Fork, 
and  I  saw  a  man  there  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  That  man's  name  was  Barrow.  He  was 
a  white  man,  guarding  what  negroes  had  been  arrested  who  had  done 
this  shooting  of  the  white  man  at  the  Forks.  I  inquired  about  what  it 
meant,  and  so  on.  and  was  told  by  some  one.  I  went  on  to  church,  and 
attended  church  service.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  Epis- 
copal minister,  which  we  did  not  often  have,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to 
go  to  church. 

After  I  came  out  of  church,  I  saw  this  ssme  man  guarding  the 
house.  I  remained  there  during  the  day,  and  saw  a  prisoner  brought 
in  occasionally.    I  cannot  remember  now  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  All  colored  men  ? — A.  AH  colored  men ;  for  they  were  all  colored 
engaged  in  this.    I  was  asked  to  remain  there,  whick  1  OaOi  t^\\x^\;dAiN\'s 
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Q.  Wbo  asked  yoa  to  remain  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd  Rogan ;  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  be  was  the  individaal  who  asked  me  to  remain.  I  went 
to  Colonel  Brown's,  took  some  sapper  with  him,  and  came  back  to  town, 
and  went  into  a  bouse  adjoining  the  bouse  where  these  prisoners  were 
kept,  and  I  saw  a  good  many  gentlemen  there.  I  talked  with  them  on  a 
good  many  subjects,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  this  firing  began.  We  rasbed 
oat  of  the  house,  and  I  saw  a  man  who  was  shot. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  wbo  was  shotf — A.  I  think  bis  name  was 
Dutcher  or  Beitzer ;  he  was  a  Jew  from  above.  I  saw  a  horse  that  was 
shot,  groaning  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else,  partic- 
alarly,  ezcept  that  I  saw  a  general  confusion  after  that. 

The  next  morning  1  went  after  breakfast — I  think  I  went  ap  and  took 
breakfast  with  Colonel  Brown,  and  came  back  and  went  to  see  those 
wounded  men  there.    There  were  two  or  three,  I  am  not  positive  which. 

Q.  Colored  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  an  old  negro  there  who  they 
were,  and  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  knew  the  father  of  one,  and  that 
the  other  lived  there  in  that  neighborhood.  I  asked  Dr.  Goodman  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  he  said  he  would  do  it.  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
amine their  wounds,  and  saw  that  he  did  that.  I  had  them  sent  away. 

Q.  Were  they  gun-shot  wounds ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  there  abont 
noon,  I  think.    I  had  the  horse  hauled  away  that  was  dead  on  the  street 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  ? — A.  That  is  about  all  that  I  can  think  of, 
sir,  that  I  saw,  that  would  be  of  any  importance. 

WHO  SAID  THE  GUN  WAS  ACCIDENTALLY  DISCHABaED. 

Q.  Who  informed  you  that  the  gun  of  this  man  was  accidentaUy 
discharged  t — A.  1  think  one  Mr.  Oroome,  who  was  right  near  me,  told 
me  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Oroome  was  a  white  man,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  COKONEE'S  INQUEST. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  personal  knowledge,  or  are  you  satisfied  from 
reliable  information,  that  no  coroner's  inquest  was  held  upon  the  bodia 
of  these  men  who  were  killed  there  at  that  timef — A.  I  do  not« 

Q.  Have  you  ever  he^rd  that  any  was  held  t — ^A.  I  dou't  think  that  1 
ever  heard  it  mentioned  until  in  this  room. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  none  was  held  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied any  way  about  it,  because  I  don't  know ;  I  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore. 

DID  NOT  TELL  THAT  NEGBOES  WENT   TO  KILL  ELGIN  AND  HUNT. 

Q.  On  what  day  do  you  understand  that  the  negroes  went  to  the 
store  of  Elgin  &  Hunt  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  them  f — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  ! — A.  I  don't  know  the  day. 

don't  know  how  long  AFTEB   that  these  men  were  KILLED. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  before  these  six  men  were  killed  ? — ^A.  I  dont 
know  that,  either. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  day  or  week  ! — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  conld  not  tell 
you ;  all  this  occurred  daring  my  absence.  There  is  a  strong  belief  in 
my  mind  now  in  regard  to  it;  I  have  an  impression,  but  it  may  not  be 
entirely  correct. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  time  when  it  occarred  t — A  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  impression  in  regard  to  that  particular 
thing.  I  meant  that  I  had  an  impression  as  to  the  whole  matter,  which 
was  made  on  my  mind  then,  which  was  much  more  definite  than  it  is  dov. 
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don't  know  that  they  were  killed  in  conflict. 

Q.  Senator  Bayard  asked  yoa  if  those  men  were  not  killed  in  an 
actual  conflict  1 — A.  Well^  I  don't  know. 

(j.  Yoa  answered  that  they  were :  what  do  yon  know  about  that  1 — 
A.  They  were  killed  in  this  trouble ;  whether  they  actually  had  arms, 
and  were  in  a  direct  fl^ht  or  not,  I  could  not  say,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  All  the  information  you  have  in  regard  to  that  has  been  derived 
from  others f — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  from  different  sources — ^from  colored  people 
and  from  white  people  and  all. 

CAN  NEVER  BE  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  GRAND    JX7RY. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  this  killing  has  ever  been  invest!- 
gated  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  1 — A.  If  it  haj  I  have  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  in  regard 
to  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 


W.  B.  BROWN— ISSAQUENA  (SHARKEY)  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jum  22, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

W.  D.  Bbovtn  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  1  reside  at  Rolling  Fork, 
Sharkey  County. 

'     Q.  Sharkey  is  a  new  county  carved  out  of  Issaquena f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
carved  out  of  Issaquena,  Washington,  and  a  small  portion  of  Warren. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  have  resided  there  ever 
since  1  was  quite  a  young  man — seventeen  years,  now  in  the  I8th  year 
of  my  residence  at  this  place. 

Q.  You  resided  there  in  last  December! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  engaged  in  planting ;  I  am 
also  an  attorney  at  law. 

THE  BOLLINO  FORK  MASSACRE. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  us  some  witnesses,  colored  men,  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  who  have  detailed  the  facts  of  the  killing  of  six  or 
seven  colored  men  there  in  December  last ;  one  of  them  was  named,  I 
believe,  Moses  Johnson,  a  negro  preacher ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  that 
all'air  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  testify.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  in 
your  own  way  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  that  transaction ;  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  county,  and  what 
happened  f — A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  back  in  my  statement  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  preceding  this  occurrence,  or  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  1 

Q.  As  I  am  entirely  uninformed  as  to  what  your  knowledge  is,  sir,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  to  say.  The  cognizance  of  the  committee  is 
directed  to  affairs  during  the  election  of  1875,  and  the  facts  attend- 
ing that  canvass.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  If  you  state  what  that 
was,  and  what  occurred  then,  as  you  know  about  it. — A.  The  trouble 
referred  to  occurred,  of  course,  subsequent  to  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  canvass  of  1876! — A.  I  was  there  con- 
tinuously. 
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O.  Tm  uj^^k  pmrt  in  the  election? — A.  To  the  extent  of  TOtiDg.  I 
^mue  me  or  rv*}  ^^peeches  to  the  colored  people. 

•  ^.  "^^  rii  wiuea  party  w«e  yoa  connected f — A.  I  voted  with  the 

TSM  CA3TASS  WAS  PKRPECTLY  PEACKPIIL. 

•X  ^^^lac  w:u^  Th^  ^aefal  character  of  the  canvass  as  to  peace,  qniet^ 
tail  .ini»*r? — A.  The  eanvs^  was  perfectly  peacefol,  perfectly  orderly, 
at  ji^  jt^r^Ain  Stacwir^i^ie,  in  my  section  of  the  connty.  I  beard  Dothing 
Til  ^a«*  ♦rjocrjry  m  ocner  parts  of  the  county.  There  was  the  fullest 
=r>*^i«'ai  •i£  'iQtaioa  and  expression,  and  if  yon  desire  me  to  state  the 
iiMTt^  I  aiiw  a^ve  in  my  mind  a  fiict  that  shows  that  state  of  things  to 

BZIACSS  ATTEXD  THE  DEMOCBATIO  MEETIN08. 

I  rv^jiTetrt  ihiu:  dariag  the  canvass  qaite  a  large  meeting  was  held  as 
n  ieai«K!rir.e  meenn^.  and  the  parties  had  information  that  the  demo- 
i^rttj>  wecv  rjLQ j:  to  attempt  to  convert  the  negro  people  of  the  coanUy 
a»  Uiic  Diirrr.  ^ad  to  convince  them  that  their  interests  were  ideDtici 
^  ra  :ji;^e  •>£  liie  whttesy  and  to  hring  them  to  vote  with  as. 

I  m^^ii  wu£^e:&I!«Ki  apon  to  speak  on  that  occasion,  and  did  so,  aod 
^|tiire  Jk  aacu  j^r  or  ocliers^ 

A  ;ir'j?f  iaai>er  cK  colored  people  were  there  and  the  utmost  good 
>t":u;i  jpHv--^*^!:  and  betorethe  meeting  was  closed,  1  think,  there  were 
ur>?^  jr  :*  or  o.>ior^  men,  republicans,  made  speeches. 

La  'a«.»i!e  !H>*^evheti  the  ntmost  liberty  and  freedom  was  manifest;  and  I 
aiuv  n)  rir*:aer  and  say  that  even  some  rather  violent  expressions  were 
m.tue  j^e  *}C  i>5  one.  p^irticolarly,  of  the  colored  speakers,  the  then  sheriff 
«ii  ::ae  cmia^*  Mr.  Scott. 

50  XTFOKT  TO  TRAMMEL  FBEEDOM  OP  SPEECH. 

H*'  iratre  ^:i::e  an  altra  speech,  declaring  himself  to  be  a  republican. 
Ai»i  ev^^ry  ocaer  speaker  on  that  occasion  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
eta ":<>>  ^uvi  oi.>c>i deration. 

I  it^v^r  ti.iv\^  $een  anything,  and  in  fact  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
^  K>«  ecze«  tiukC  there  has  been  no  efibrt  to  trammel  freedom  of  8i>eecb; 
^:2»i.  :o  ii^cr^ite  the  extent  of  that  freedom,  I  will  now  quote  a  single 
rx  H^^ssoa  auvuie  u^^e  of  by  one  of  those  illiterate,  untutored  colored  men 
;ja:  3j*i(de  a  s^vevh  on  that  occasion. 

I  jt^re  wu>  a  Ur^re  crowd  of  colored  people  present,  and  a  large  crowd 
it  wa  :e?<i  ali<*\  but  the  latter  were  decidedly  in  the  minority.  He  said, 
-- \\\jt  kaw  yvKir  feel  n|>on  the  necks  of  the  democrats,  and  keep  them 
:!i  rv."^  Tlif  re  was  no  objection  to  that  expression  ;  no  resentment  on 
t  jk*  port  vK*  ttie  democrats  when  that  was  uttered.  I  merely  refer  to 
:ja:  AS  Att  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  speech. 

^  How  k>ajj  was  that  before  the  election  t — A.  That,  I  think,  was 
;*lv»ac  twv>  vMT  three  weeks  prior  to  the  election  j  the  exact  time  I  cannot 

^  Were  yon  there  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  I  was. 

THE  ELECTIOX  WAS  PEACEABLE   AND  ORDEHLY. 

^^  Whal  was  the  character  of  the  election  f— A.  The  election  was  M 
ty'tK^'ti^Ne  and  orderly  as  ever  was  had  in  the  county  since  my  residence 

Q^  What  was  the  result  of  it! — A.  The  result  was  largely  repnbhcao. 

^  Were  all  the  county  officers  elected  republicans f — A.  Our  sheriff 

w^is  *  r^^\H\\A\cau*  oxvT  cV^rk  and  all  the  county  officers  were  republicao,* 
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COUNTY  OFFIOEBS  NEABLY  ALL  NEGROES. 

Q  How  many  of  tbose  were  negroes! — A.  They  were  almost  uni- 
versally negroes.  The  sheriff  was  a  colored  man,  our  clerk  is  a  white 
man,  a  republican.  I  believe  that  the  assessor  is  a  white  man ;  the  magis- 
trates are  colored ;  and  I  in  fact  cannot  recollect  of  but  one  white  per- 
son elected  at  that  time 

Q.  Who  is  your  county  treasurer? — A.  Of  the  old  county,  do  you 
meanf 

Q.  Yes,  sir  J  the  one  elected  in  1875! — A.  The  county  treasurer  is 
David  Mayer. 

Q.  White  or  black  1 — A.  A  white  man. 

NO  INTIMIDATION    OB  VIOLENCE  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  violence  or  intimidation  ex- 
hibited at  the  polls  or  during  the  canvass  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  None 
whatever  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  in  fact  never  heard  of  it  and  never  saw 
anything  of  it.  I  aiti  confident  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  made 
use  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  blacks  as  compared  to  the  whites  where 
you  live  ? — A.  1  shall  have  to  speak  very  generally  and  without  data,  and 
cannot  jnstiiy  anything  like  an  attempt  at  accuracy,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  had  no  enumeration  for  the  last  several  years  that  could  be 
relied  upon.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  come  very  close  to  it,  but  I 
should  say,  giving  an  approximate  estimate — do  you  refer  to  the  aggre- 
gate population,  or  just  the  voting  population  1 

PBOPOBTION  OF  THE  BAGES. 

Q.  You  may  give  either. — A.  The  ratio  of  the  aggregate  population 
a  few  years  ago,  I  think,  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  to  one;  that  is 
my  recollection.  That  proportion  has  decreased  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  on  account  of  the  immigration  of  the  whites  to  the  bottom 
district. 

ABOUT  THE  KILLING  OF  THE  NEOBOES  AT  BOLLING  FORK. 

Q.  Now  passing  from  that  to  the  trouble  that  took  place  in  December, 
give  to  this  committee  a  history  of  that. — A.  The  history  of  that  trouble, 
sir,  in  brief  is  this : 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November,  perhaps  somewhere  near  the 
hour  of  midnight,  some  trouble  or  di^culty  arose  between  a  colored 
man  and  a  white  man,  or  hardly  a  man — you  may  call  him  a  boy — at  the 
town  of  KoliingFork;  blows  ensued,  and  the  colored  man  cursed  tho 
wbite  man,  calling  him  some  ver^'  ugly  names,  and  thereupon  he  struck 
the  colored  man  with  a  knife. 

IT  WAB  A  DBUNKEN  BOW. 

Q.  Had  the  parties  been  drinking? — A.  It  was  a  drunken  row.  I 
was  not  in  it,  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  it  was  a  drunken  row. 

The  boy,  knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  be  overpowered,  immediately 
fled  and  concealed  himself  in  the  back  room  of  a  store.  The  negroes 
gathered  a  mobof  about  forty  or  fifty  persons  and  went  to  the  store,  broke 
open  the  doors — knocked  out  the  lights,  the  glass — and  went  into  the  back 
room  and  shot  the  boy,  and  brutally  beat  him  with  a  large  iron  rod;  or 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  other  objects  in  the  room  caught  the  blows;  and 
they  left  thinking  they  had  killed  him,  but  they  had  not.  And  they 
called  on  a  colored  magistrate  there  in  the  town 

Q.  Give  his  name. — A.  Harrison  Smith,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at 
that  time. 
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NEGROES  ABBESTBD. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  man  f — A.  He  was  a  colored  mau.  He  issoed 
warrants  for  tbe  arrest  of  these  negroes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
and  quite  early  the  following  morning  they  had  arrested  them  to  the 
nnmber  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  number  that  took  part  in  this  attack  upon 
the  boy  was  forty  or  fifty,  and  then  that  some  twelve  or  fourteen  were 
arrested  in  the  course  of  the  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  prime  actors  in 
the  trouble ;  and  early  the  following  morning  they  were  lodged  in  an 
old  store  down  there  and  put  under  a  white  guard,  and  kept  under  that 
guard  during  the  day. 

NEGBO  MAGISTBATE  APPOINTS  A  WHITE  GUABD  FOB  THE  PBISONEB& 

On  the  following  night,  or  rather  during  the  day,  Sunday,  there  was 
an  evident  dispo^^ition  to  create  some  stir  on  the  part  of  turbulent  char- 
acters— colored  men. 

The  idea  of  a  crowd  of  colored  people  being  guarded  by  white  people 
was  something  like  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  that  neighborhood.  Bat 
this  occurrence  had  excited  such  a  feeling  of  indignation  that  the  whites 
asked  the  magistrate  to  appoint  them  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  be 
did  it. 

There  was  an  effort  made  by  certain  prominent  negroes  to  induce  tbe 
magistrate  to  discharge  the  white  guard  and  place  colored  people  over 
them,  or  at  any  rate  to  divide  the  gaard— make  part  black  and  part 
white.    He  did  not  do  it. 

BITTEB  FEELING  BETWEEN  WHITES  AND  NEGBOES. 

The  feeling  was  very  bitter,  and  there  were  apprehensions  that  a  riot 
would  take  place  on  that  day ;  but,  fortunately,  none  did  take  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  perhaps  about  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  tbm 
was  an  alarm  raised,  and  in  a  short  while  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  shooting. 

SHOOTING  BEGINS — SOME  OF  THE  PBISONEBS  ESCAPE. 

I  was  lying  on  the  counter  of  a  store  in  company  with  a  large  uamber 
of  gentlemen,  perhaps  20  to  25  white  men.  I  was  dozing,  and  1  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  noise  which  I  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  tbe 
noise  of  a  large  number  of  horses  rushing  over  the  bridge  near  by. 
Immediately  following  that,  I  heard  a  crashing  of  windows  and  sash, 
&C.J  or  a  crashing  noiMC,  which  I  afterward  found  to  have  been  caoseti 
by  the  breaking  of  windows,  sashes,  &c.  About  the  same  time  I  beaid 
the  firing  commence ;  and  the  result  of  that  shooting  was  that  a  couple 
of  tbe  colored  men  that  were  confined  were  slightly  wounded ;  one  of  tbe 
white  citizens  was  also  wounded  pretty  severely,  and  all  the  prisooeis 
escaped  except  four  that  night. 

On  tbe  following  day  the  magistrate  was  to  have  had  a  preliminary 
examination,  but  the  feeling  became  very  bitter  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
ored people,  and  a  nnmber  of  citizens,  I  among  the  number,  apprehended 
violence. 

BIOTEBS  BELEASED  ON  BAIL. 

I  persuaded  the  magistrate,  in  company  with  one  or  two  others,  to 
guard  against  the  trouble  by  putting  those  parties  under  bonds  for  their 
appearance  before  the  ensuing  term  of  the  circuit  court,  and  he  did  ao. 

Q.  These  black  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  rioters;  they  were  released. 

Q.  Who  went  their  bail  ! — A.  A  few  colored  men  were  bondsmen  on 
some  of  the  bonds,  and  two  or  three  white  citizens  were  bondsmen  on 
others.  The  bonds  were  all  worthless,  I  think,  but  one,  maybe  two, 
exceptions.    lt»  N9a&  xe^tXfiAL  Xa  ^a  «si^s:i3^^SRx^v\f^  ^^^a£d  a^inst  trouble. 
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THE  WHOLE  COUNTY  EXCITED. 

Following  tbis  occarrence  tbe  air  was  full  of  rumors  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  I  tbiuk,  tbat  tbe  negroes  were  arming  in  tbe  neigbborbood 
below  us  for  tbe  purpose  of  attacking  tbe  town.  I  am  speaking  now — 
I  cannot  give  yon  anytbing  but  rumor  upon  tbis  point.  Tbe  wbole 
country  was  excited  and  very  muc.b  agitated. 

Q.  To  wbat  effect  were  tbese  rumors  1 — A.  They  were  to  tbe  effect 
that  tbe  colored  people  bad  declared  tbeir  purpose  to  take  and  burn  tbe 
town,  burn  tbe  gin-houses,  and  kill  tbe  people  indiscriminately.  I  my- 
self did  not  take  tbe  trouble  to  trace  tbe  rumors,  but  other  citizens, 
some  of  whom  I  suppose  are  here,  both  colored  and  white,  can  give  you 
better  information  upon  that  point  than  I  can. 

THE  TSAGEDY  CULMINATES  AT  ROLLING  FORK. 

The  public  were  very  much  excited  by  those  rumors — the  wholecouutry ; 
women  and  children  were  sleepless  for  weeks,  for  night  after  night;  and 
tbe  final  culmination  of  the  tragedy  was  reached,  I  think,  in  about  two 
weeks  from  tbe  tirst  outbreak  at  the  town  of  Holling  Fork. 

COLORED  MEN  KILLED—"  NO  ONE  KNOWS  WHO  DID  THE  KILLING.'' 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  or  six,  or  may  be  seven — I  would  not  be  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  number,  but  several  colorc*d  men  were  killed.  Tbere, 
is  no  question  on  that  point.  I  never  saw  them ;  I  only  heard  they  were 
killed,  ayd  I  have  never  seen  the  man  yet  who  knows  who  did  the  kill- 
ing, though  tbe  fact  tbat  they  were  killed  is  beyond  question.  I  take 
that  as  a  fact  of  general  notoriety. 

Q.  Have  the  negroes  banded  there  in  any  force? — A.  Well,  sir,  they 
were  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  below,  as  other  witnesses  will  show, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  parties  bad  started  up  from  about  eight  or 
ten  miles,  1  think,  below  the  town,  toward  the  town,  in  open  daylight,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  their  threats;  and  tbat  armed 
demonstration  just  brought  the  thing  to  a  head. 

NEGROES  REPORTED  BANDED  AND  ARMED. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  negroes  that  were  massed 
in  tbese  different  organizations f — A.  Our  information  was  that  on  one 
particular  plantation,  or  rather  series  of  plantations,  known  as  tbe  Hill 
plantations,  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  county,  there  were  three  organiza- 
tions, I  think,  aggregating  180. 

Q.  They  were  understood  to  be  armed  ? — A.  They  were  understood  to 
be  armed;  and,  it'l  can  give  matters  of  hearsay — rumor — this  informa- 
tion as  to  their  intent  of  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Kolliug  Fork  came, 
a  large  part  of  it,  from  them ;  and  in  one  instance  I  got  it  directly  from 
a  colored  man  himself.  The  colored  man  disclosed  what  he  stated  to  be 
a  conspiracy  to  that  effect. 

WHITE  PEOPLE  AFRAID  OP  AN  ATTACK. 

Q.  Were  the  white  people  of  that  community  firmly  impressed  with 
the  belief  tbat  their  town  was  to  be  attacked  and  fired  f — A.  I  can 
speak  for  myself,  and  judging  of  others'  impressions  by  their  conduct,  the 
oldest  and  most  steady  citizens  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  young,  felt 
tbat  apprehension  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  them  that  almost  to  a 
man,  without  an  exception,  they  united  together  and  stood  watching 
that  village  night  after  night  from  the  time  of  these  rumors  becoming 
prevalent  until  tbe  culmination  of  this  affair — sleepless. 

ABOUT  DERRT  BROWN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Derry  Brown  1 — A.  I  know 
him  very  welL 
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Q.  What  part  did  he  take  Id  getting  up  these  Degro  orgaDizatioost^ 
A.  I  am  only  prepared  to  speak  of  his  participation  in  the  matter  from 
the  report  of  others,  who  will  appear  before  >  oa,  and  who  can  give  yoa 
the  facts  more  f ally.  He  was  regarded  as  a  very  bad  character,  and  was 
represented  to  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  those  organizations. 

THREATS  MADE  BY  DERBY  BBOWN. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  threats  made  by  him  t — A.  I  heard  gf  tbem. 
but  I  did  not  hear  them  myself^ — very  violent  threats  to  that  effect 
These  threats,  however,  I  think,  perhaps,  were  subsequent  to  the  colmi- 
nation  of  these  troubles,  most  of  them,  at  least  on  the  part  of  Derry  and 
Charles  Brown. 

ABOUT  CHARLES  BROWN. 

Q.  Who  was  Charles  Brown  f — A.  A  brother  of  Deny,  who  interested 
himself  in  getting  up  these  organizations  prior  to  the  culmination  of  this 
trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  armed  organizations  of  negroes  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  what  purpose! — A.  Well,  sir,  we  could  only  judge  tbeii 
purpose  by  the  result;  but  I  am  giving  you  now  the  matter  of  repoit 
exclusively. 

RUMOR  OP  NEGROES  ARMING  TO  KILL   THE  WHITES. 

After  that  first  riot  at  Rolling  Fork  the  rumor  reached  us  that  tbfj 
were  arming  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Rolling  Fork,  killing  tbe 
whites,  and  burning  and  destroying  the  pro|)erty  generally. 

ALL  THE  WHITES  ARRAYED. 

Q.  What  citizens  were  those  who  arrayed  themselves  in  op|)08ition 
to  this? — A.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the  wbite  citizens  universally;  I 
think  I  can  say  universally;  I  don't  think  tbere  was  an  exception. 

Q.  It  resulted  in  the  killing  of A.  I  am  satisfied  that  several 

men  were  killed.  Two  or  three  prominent  character^:,  or  conspicuoM 
characters,  in  my  own  neighborhood  I  have  never  seen  since.  I  heaid 
that  they  were  killed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  tliey  were  killed. 

ONE  WHITE  MAN  ACCIDENTALLY  KILLED. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  killed  or  injured  betore  this  killing  ot 
the  six  black  men? — A.  There  was  one  wbite  man  accidentally  killed' 
at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  or  on  tbe  following  morning — the  occur- 
rence  on  Saturday  night ;  that  is,  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  riot  of 
Saturday  night  there  was  a  white  man  accidentally  killed  by  one  of  the 
citizens ;  the  accidental  discharge,  I  think — I  did  not  see  that,  1  merely 
heard  that — of  his  pistol,  in  the  town.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  other 
white  person  being  killed;  none  at  all,  I  think,  in  connection  with  tbe 
trouble. 

Q.  Proceed  as  to  the  matter. — A.  These  troubles  had  kept  the  country 
in  agitation  for,  I  think,  about  two  weeks. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  reported  killing  of  these  colored  men,  a  numb^ 
of  the  citizens,  and  I  belive  I  am  one  of  the  class,  instituted  this  com- 
mittee, what  is  known  as  the  '*  Peace  Meeting  f  and  quite  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  the  orderly,  good  colored  people  from  the  different  parts  of  tbe 
county  in  which  these  disturbances  took  place,  from  Rolling  Fork  on 
down  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  county,  consented  to  the  peace  mee^ 
ing  and  went  into  it. 

NEGROES  ATTEND  A  PEACE  MEETING. 

We  appointed  several  white  citizens  from  our  neighborhood,  and  tbey 
went  into  it 
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They  beld  a  consultation  in  that  meetidg,  and  tbese  good  colored 
people  expressed  tbeir  hearty  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  certain 
tai  bnlent  characters,  many  otwhom  were  named  in  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed their  purpose  to  drive  tbem  out  of  the  country,  or  to  arrest 
them  and  punish  tbem,  or  deliver  them  up  to  the  white  people  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  as  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless. 

THE  NEGROES  -ADMIT  SOME  OF  THEIR  RAGE  BROUGHT  ON  THE  CON- 
FLICT. 

Q.  Did  these  colored  people  recognize  the  fact  that  these  negroes  had 
produced  this  conflict? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  admitted  fact  in  the 
meeting;  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  was  based  upon  that  idea. 

1  have  in  my  possession,  I  believe,  a  copy  of  the  original  proceedings 
of  that  meeting. 

AN  AGREEMENT  MADE  AND  SIGNED. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  tonn  of  an  agreement  in  writing! — A.  It  was 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  colored  delegates  from  this  dis- 
turbed district  of  the  county  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  Eolliug  Fork 
community. 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  that  ? — A.  I  was. 

NEGROES  OSTRACISED. 

Q.  Look  at  that  paper  (handing  witness  a  copy  of  the  agreement]. — 
A.  That  is  the  paper,  sir.  That  is  my  own  rough,  hurried  handwriting. 
Two  of  us  acted  as  secretaries  of  the  meeting — myself  and  a  gentleman 
named  Casey.  I  wrote  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  he  filled  out  the 
blanks  here  with  the  names  of  these  ostracized  colored  people  that  those 
other  colored  people  said  they  would  be  responsible  tor.  The  names  of 
those  ostracized  colored  people  were  given  in  by  these  colored  delegates. 

Q  his  contains  a  list  of  the  colored  delegates,  and  the  whites  also. 

[The  witness  read  the  agreement,  as  follows:] 

THE  AGREEMENT. 

RoLUNG  Fork,  Miss.,  December  7, 1875. 

A  coDventioD  assembled  ibis  day  at  tbe  place  above  Darned  for  the  purpose  of  takiDS 
snch  action  as  will  restore  and  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  our  county,  tbe  lof 
lowing  persons  beine  present  as  delegates,  viz : 

D.  M.  Mickey,  P.  U.  Johnson,  delegates  from  Greorgiana  plantation. 

Wash.  Hapailton,  from  Watson's  plantation. 

Jack  Hill,  from  R«*ality  plantation. 

Robert  Ronn,  Andrew  Hoy,  from  Onward  plantation. 

Bam  Jones  and  Aaron  Dean,  from  Sixteenth  section  ;  and 

Jerry  Carson,  from  Good  Intent  plantation. 

And  tbe  following,  also,  as  delegates,  representing  tbe  Rolling  Fork  community : 

W.  D.  Brown,  Thomas  C.  Watson,  E.  V.  Clements,  John  T.  Casey,  and  W.  B.  Mo- 
Qaillen. 

After  a  full  and  open  expression  of  opinions  and  wishes  from  the  colored  delegates, 
and  also  from  the  whites,  the  following  was  agreed  upon,  viz : 

The  colored  delegates  pledge  themselves,  on  their  part,  to  be  peaceable  themselves, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace  on  their  respective  plantations  and  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods;  to  bring  to  speedy  Justice  all  violations  of  peace  and  good 
order. 

They,  tbe  colored  delegates,  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  past  or  future  conduct 
of  Derry  Brown  and  Charles  Brown,  and  they  fairly  and  fully  consent  that  such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  of  their  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  execution  of  threats 
against  the  good  ordepof  tbe  country,  as  to  tbe  white  citizens  may  deem  advisable. 

Tbe  colored  delegates  further  promise  to  do  their  utmost  to  arrest  and  deliver  to  the 
people  the  following  turbulent  persons,  viz : 

On  tbe  Keo  Place:  Derry  Brown,  Charley  Brown. 

Watson  Place :  Bill  Hughes  or  Jones,  Jim  Robertson. 

On  Moore  Place :  Jack  Williams,  Silas  Baldwin,  George  Williams,  Warner  Meyers, 
John  Hopkins. 

On  tbe  Hunt  Place :  William  Deao,  Evans  Brown,  Frank  Anderson,  Samuel  Brewer^ 
Fred  BeU. 
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The  white  delegates  od  their  part  pledge  themeelves  to  protect  to  the  otmost  of  their 
power  all  qoiet  and  orderly  colored  people,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  suffer  no  wroog 
or  violeDce,  either  at  their  haods  or  at  the  hands  of  evil^isposed  colored  people. 

Coix)NEL  Lewis  Ball.  Aakon  Dean. 

TuEO.  C.  Watson.  8am  Jones. 

Wm.  B.  MoQuillen.  Jerry  Cabsox. 

J.  £.  Elgin.  D.  M.  Mickey. 

David  Hunt.  Jack  Hill, 

P.  H.  Johnson.  Andrew  Hoy 

J.  W.  Ellis.  W.  D.  Brown. 

RoBT.  Roan.  I.  T.  Casey. 

Wash.  Hamilton. 

That  was  just  a  rough  harried  sketch  of  the  agreement  eutered  into 
between  the  white  citizens  and  tbe  colored  men,  for  the  purpose  ot  quiet- 
ing the  public  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  whites  and  blacks. 

I7AMES  OF  NEGROES  OUTLAWED. 

Q.  <<The  following  turbulent  persons,  viz:  On  the  Keo  Place,  Deny 
Brown,  Charles  Brown,"  and  then  others  :  what  part  had  they  takeuio 
these  disturbances  T — A.  I  can  speak  only  as  to  what  was  said  to  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  occurred  at  the  meeting. — A.  They  were 
treated  as  outlaws  by  their  own  people^  on  that  paper,  in  that  agno- 
men t,  on  account  of  their  participation  in  and  indirect  aid  to  those 
parties. 

These  colored  people  made  this  agreement:  "  We,  as  orderly  pe<v 
pie,  want  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  you  preserve  peace.  We 
will  agree  to  this:  if  you  will  aid  us  and  protect  us,  and  see  to  it  that 
we  sufter  no  violence,  we  will  see  to  it  that  tbese  people  whose  namrs 
are  there  on  that  paper  are  either  driven  out  of  this  country,  or  tbat 
tbey  are  arrested  and  punished;  and  on  your  part  all  we  ask  of  yoau 
just  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  protected." 

WHAT  THE  WHITES  WOULD  HAVE  DONE  WITH  THEM. 

Q.  If  these  people  had  been  apprehended,  Derry  and  Charles  Browo, 
Bill  Hughes,  and  others  on  that  paper,  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
with  tbem  f — A.  I  think  that  if  they  had  been  apprehended  then,  thst 
they  would  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  have  been  dealt  with  pretty 
harshly. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  arrested  immediately  after  the  excitement  vhat 
was  proposed  to  be  done  witb  tbemf — A.  I  do  not  know  as  anythiug 
was  proposed  to  be  done  with  tbem  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  sa^',  except 
as  the  statement  there  indicates  on  its  face. 

Q.  Was  it  proposed  to  deal  with  them  according  to  law  for  their 
crimes,  or  what  T — A.  I  suppose  that  was  their  purpose ;  or  that  thej 
were  to  be  notified  to  get  out  of  the  country.  1  heard  nothing  as  to 
their  taking  any  other  course. 

THE  NAMES  FURNISHED  BT  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Were  those  names  furnished  by  colored  persons  T — A.  Yes,  sir; 
by  tbat  list  of  colored  delegates  from  their  respective  plantations. 

Q.  !None  of  those  negroes  were  present  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  names  were  handed  to  you  ? — A.  They  were  called  oot 
opeuly  in  tbe  meeting,  and  this  other  secretary,  who  acted  with  me 
jointly,  filled  them  in. 

Q.  Who  was  hef — A.  John  T.  Casey  He  took  the  paper  then  and 
added  the  names  in  there  as  they  were  called  out. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men's  names,  and  which  are  the  colored  men's 
names,  attached  to  that  paper  f — A.  P.  H.  Johnson  is  a  colored  mao, 
Bobert  Boan  is  a  colored  man,  Wash.  Hamilton  is  colored,  Aaron  Dean 
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I  a  colored  nian^  Sam  Jonca  is  a  colored  man,  Jerry  Carson  and  D.  M. 
Lickey  are  colored  men,  Jack  Hill 

Q.  Is  not  Mickey  a  colored  justice  of  the  peace  f— A.  He  was  at  that 
me — Andrew  Hoy.  That  closes  the  list  of  colored  men ;  the  others 
re  names  of  white  citizens. 

Q.  I  see  there  are  sixteen  names ;  there  are  seven  whites  and  nine  col- 
red. — A.  I  never  counted  the  number;  that  is  a  correct  list,  though. 

Q.  The  rest  of  these  are  white  men  ? — A.  They  are  white  men,  sir. 

Q.  Citizens  of  that  vicinity  ? — A.  Of  that  vicinity  and  of  the  vicinity 
elow,  from  which  these  colored  people  came. 

NBGROBS  ASK  TO   HAVE  THE   AGREEMENT  KEPT  SECRET. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  admit  the  organization  of  clubs  down  there 
lirough  tbe  country,  and  the  arming  of  them  f — A.  The  whole  proceed- 
1^  of  the  meeting  was  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  such  an  organiza- 
ioo  had  existed ;  but  those  colored  men  said  very  little  upon  that  sub- 
let. They  were  prudent  and  discreet  men,  and  seemed  to  be  desirous 
f  not  embroiling  themselves  with  their  color;  and,  in  fact,  they  re- 
uested  us  to  be  very  careful  and  keep  that  paper  secret. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  not,  return  these  names  to  you  as  the  ring-leaders  in 
his  scheme  which  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  As  the  prime  actors  in 
his  conspiracy. 

Q.  What  were  the  object  of  this  conspiracy  ? — A.  It  was  understood 
[>  be  to  burn,  kill,  and  destroy  generally,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  this 
ffair  that  I  detailed  in  the  outset  of  my  testimony. 

WHITES  ANXIOUS  TO    HATE   PEACE. 

It  was  something  novel  in  that  country  that  whit^e  people  should  as- 
ame  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  country.  We  had 
5r  years  and  years,  in  fact  ever  since  the  Ihte  war,  in  consideration  of 
ar  small  numbers,  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  the  colored  man. 

We  felt  our  utter  dependence  u]>on  him  as  the  laborer  of  the  country ; 
re  were  anxious  to  preserve  peace  and  would  m<'vke  no  issue  with  him ;  * 
nd  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  colored  men  ;  had  submitted  to  them, 
ntil  this  spectacle  on  Sunday  morning,  which  I  have  referred  to,  of 
ight  or  ten  white  citizens  guarding  a  lot  of  colored  people  as  piisoners, 
eemed  to  exasperate  and  stir  up  the  bad  blood  of  a  large  number  of 
hese  prominent  negroes. 

WHO  PLACED  THE  GUARD. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  guard  was  placed  there  by  authority  of 
*w  ? — A.  It  was  placed  there  by  a  colored  magistrate  who  arrived  here 
0-day. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  T — A.  Harrison  Smith. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  meeting? — A.  He  was  not  at  the  meeting;  his 
ame  is  not  there. 

Q.  The  names  of  these  ringleaders  were  furnished  by  their  own  peo- 
►let — A.  They  were  given  in  by  these  colored  delegates.  They  just 
:ave  us  certain  excepted  characters,  for  whom  they  could  not  undertake 
ny  responsibility,  and  whom  they  proposed  either  to  drive  out  of  the 
ountry,  or  against  whom  they  would  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  Bring  them  to  justice  f^A.  Yes,  sir;  punish  them. 

NO  POLITICAL  MEANING  TO   THE  PEACE  MEETING. 

Q.  In  this  affair  from  the  first  to  the  last,  was  there  any  political  in- 
ent  or  significance  f — A..  It  had  no  connection  with  political  matters  at 

II  as  I  understood  and  felt ;  none  whatever.    It  was  sim\}ly  *jjv  e\\Lvsv\k 
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on  the  part  of  the  white  people  to  protect  themselves  against  what  we 
understood  and  believed  to  be  an  organized  conspiracy,  that  would, 
unless  speedily  checked,  have  led  to  the  slaughter,  iudiscrimiDately,  of 
the  whites  and  blacks  in  the  county. 

WHITES  SPARSE  AND  SCATTERED. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  the  white  people  of  that  county  gen- 
erally lived  isolated  from  each  other;  that  is,  on  large  places  ata  distance 
from  each  other,  and  whether  they  were  within  reach  of  each  other  so  88 
to  afford  mutual  protection. — A.  The  Deer  Creek  country  is  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  exterior  world,  and  is  distant  from  the  Mississippi 
River  on  an  average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  with  an  intervening 
miserable  swamp,  which,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  impassable. 

We  have  access  to  Vicksburgh  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  six  months,  it  is  iuaoces- 
•  sible  except  by  a  tedious  land-route  to  Vicksburgh,  or  a  tedious  drive  to 
the  Mississippi  River  across  the  miserable  swamp. 

The  plantations  many  of  them  are  large,  and  the  whites  are,. as  coin- 
pared  with  the  colored  people,  sparse  and  scattered  ;  not  so  much  so 
now  as  they  were  a  lew  years  ago,  as  the  white  element  is  inereasiDg 
largely  in  that  country. 

Q.  Is  the  country  divided  into  large  plantations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  though 
not  so  much  so  as  once,  for  they  are  being  somewhat  cut  up. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  assistance  or  from  white  association  do 
most  of  the  white  planters  and  their  families  reside? — A.  Do  yoa  refer 
to  association  outside  of  the  country  ? 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  their  neighbors. — A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  white 
population  is  now  much  larger  than  several  years  ago.  Take  my  neigh- 
borhood, for  instance,  as  a  sample:  there,  witbiu  a  radius  of  two  miles, 
I  could  include  five  or  six  families,  perhaps  six  or  seven  families.  Along 
farther  down  remote  from  the  town,  or  the  village,  the  plantations  are 
larger  and  the  whites  much  more  sparse;  sometimes  one  or  two  white 
people  on  a  plantation,  while  there  are  perhaps  from  100  to  150  colored 
people  of  all  sizes  and  sexes ;  sometimes  two  or  three  on  a  plantation 
where  there  are  40  or  50  negroes. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  BLACKS  IF  THEY  KNEW  THEIB  STRENGTH. 

Q.  I  desire  to  obtain  from  you  an  idea  as  to  the  relative  want  of  pro- 
tection of  the  white  people  of  that  county  should  the  colored  people  be 
disposed  to  injure  them. — A.  If  the  colored  people  were  disposeil  to  do 
that  thing,  and  had  the  capacity  for  organization,  and  could  keep  tbeir 
own  counsel,  they  could  annihilate  the  white  people  in  a  very  short  while, 
thei^  is  such  a  disparity  between  their  numbers  j  and  it  was  that  very 
fact  that  kept  us  in  constant  alarm  there,  and  caused  us  to  open  oor 
eyes  and  to  act  with  a  view  to  our  safety. 

CROSS-EXAMINED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  heard  various  rumors  in  November  of 
organizations  among  the  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  killing,  and  yoa 
said  you  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  true  or  not!— A 
1  did  not  personally;  others  did  that;  1  did  not  myself. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

Q.  now  long  have  you  lived  in  that  country  f — A.  I  think  this  is  the 
sev(»ntoenth  year  of  my  residence  where  I  now  live. 
Q,  Ui\vi>  yow  a  famUy  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  family, 
ij,  lUivo  i'ou  aiiy  v^o^icx*^  \\i^\^\— ^.  ^^  ^\fek  has* 
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i.  To  what  extent  f — ^A.  We  have  a  tract  of,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight 

Qdied  acres,  but  there  are  three  or  foar  other  interests  in  it. 

2.  Are  you  planting  on  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  Do  you  raise  cotton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  Where  was  your  crop  at  that  timef — A.  Part  of  it  had  been 

pped  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  part  was  in  the  field. 

i.  Was  there  a  cotton-gin  on  your  estate  f — A.  Not  at  that  time — I 

7er  had  one. 

J.  Of  what  place  are  you  a  native? — A.  Of  Middle  Tennessee,  county 

Qiles. 

TOOK  NO  STEPS  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  TRUTH  OF  R^TtfORS. 

J,  You  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  whether  these  rumors  were  true? — 
I  did  not,  but  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  other  gentle 
n  who  made  it  their  special  business  to  look  into  and  inquire  about 
'se  rumors,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  they  weie  180  colored  men 
Ded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  on  other  plantations  between 
and  that  part  of  the  county. 

J.  Who  were  the  men  that  gave  you  this  information  f — A.  There 
8  quite  a  number;  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  them: 
H.  Robertson — I  really  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  what  names  to  give; 
*y  are  80  numerous  I  hardly  know  how  to  give  them.  I  recollect  the 
Die  of  Mr.  Barrow,  and  most  all  of  my  near  neighbors. 
J.  Who  were  your  near  neighbors? — A.  Dr.  Clements  is  the  nearest. 
;j.  Is  he  one  that  gave  you  this  information? — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
ve  me  this  information,  but  we  were  discussing  these  matters  among 
rselves;  perhaps  he  got  his  information  from  the  same  source  that  I 
'ived  my  own  from. 

j.  Taking  any  one  of  these  many  persons,  either  one  of  those  you 
ve  named,  or  some  other,  what  did  that  person,  or  any  one  person,  say 
you  that  he  had  himself  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
•se  rumors  were  true  or  false? — A.  lean  tell  you  what  he  told  me 
8  done  immediately  after  these  rumors  gained  currency.  I  think  he 
ird  others 

COLORED  PEOPLE  WATCHED. 

2.  Mr.  Robertson  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes.  He  and  the  others, 
rhaps  this  gentleman  whose  name  appears  on  that  paper.  Colonel  Bali, 
,m  not  positive,  adopted  this  expedient:  they  selected  discreet,  care- 
men,  who  sometimes  at  night  took  their  positions  at  points  along  the 
blic  road  and  at  other  places  where  they  would  not  be  observed,  that 
.^y  might  catch  anything  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  con- 
Iracy,  il  true;  and  the  conversations  of  colored  people  taking  place, 
*  instance,  in  public  gatherings,  or  at  stores,  and  other  places,  were 
Detiiues  noted  as  pointing  to  that  thing. 

Q.  What  particular  thing  did  these  people  hear;  what  particular 
nark  on  which  they  relied  for  the  support  of  this  rumor  ? — A.  I  rec- 
ect  the  remark  that  a  gentleman  made  to  me  the  other  day,  when 
^cussing  these  matters. 

NEGROES  GETTING  READY  TO  "STRIKE  A  BL0V7.'' 

Q.  I  speak  now  of  what  was  told  you  at  that  time. — A.  I  know;  but 
?as  merely  repeating  one  of  the  rumors  that  came  to  my  ears  at  the 
oe  of  these  troubles  last  fall.  We  were  on  the  lookout,  watching,  tor 
)  were  ex|)ecting  almost  nightly  that  these  riots  that  were  threatened 
mid  come  up.  I  think  he  was  observing  a  party  of  colored  people 
their  movements  at  a  gathering  at  some  point  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
ort  distance  below  him,  and  he  listened  to  a  conversallou^  ^wOl  \Xi^  ^\^- 
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stance  of  their  conversation  was  a  statement  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which,  and  when  the  blow  should  be  struck;  that  was  cue  thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  that  was  named  for  striking  the  blow)— A 
Naming  a  certain  Saturday  night — next  Saturday  night. 

Q.  At  what  place  T — A.  At  Boiling  Fork.  Toexplain  myself,  there 
are  two  places  known  as  Boiling  Fork ;  one  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bolliog 
Fork,  and  the  other  is  a  point  six  miles  above  where  it  receives  Deer 
Creek.  The  point  above  is  named  as  "The  Point  ^  or  "Boiling  Fork," 
indiscriminately  ]  and  the  point  below  is  always  called  '^  Boiling  Fork.^ 
The  project  was  at  first  to  attack  Boiling  Fork,  and  one  says,  "  No;  not 
at  Boiling  Fork,  but  at  the  Point." 

Q.  Is  that  where  you  live! — A.  I  live  just  above  the  Point. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  made  previous  to  Saturday  night  when  this 
trouble  occurred  T— A.  The  first  trouble  and  collision  between  the  hoy 
and  the  colored  men  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  subsequent. 

Q.  When  were  the  men — Moses  Johnson  and  the  others — killed!— A 
1  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  when  1  think  they  were 
killed.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  killed,  but  I  can  only  give 
the  report  of  others  on  that  point,  as  I  never  saw  it  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

They  m  ust  have  been  killed  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  December ;  I  think 
a  day  or  two  preceding  the  peace  meeting  referred  to  in  that  pap^; 
that  must  have  been  a^ut  the  time,  I  suppose ;  bat  I  am  speaking, qd- 
derstand  now,  not  from  knowledge,  but  giving  you  my  suppositiou 
from  circumstances. 

Q.  You  said  from  the  reports  of  others . — A.  From  the  reports  d 
others. 

viriTNESS  don't  KNOVir. 

Q.  Who  made  these  reports  to  you  as  to  the  time  when  these  ma 
were  killed  f — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  rumor. 

Q.  Give  some  person's  name  who  mentioned  it  to  you.  Do  you  recol- 
lect of  any  person  who  mentioned  to  you  the  time  when  these  persoos 
were  killed  1 — A.  I  could  not  give  the  name  of  any  particular  persoo, 
but  that  was  about  the  time  of  the  culmination  of  the  trouble  that  took 
place  on  the  20th  or  the  21st. 

Q.  Twenty-first  of  November! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  time,  I  think, 
of  the  original  trouble  that  led  to  those  other  subsequent  troubles. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  that  gave  you  information  that  they  were 
killed — these  four  or  five  colored  men  ? — A.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  Ido 
not  know.  It  came  to  me  as  rumor — report — but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  true;  I  did  not  then,  and  I  have  not  now.  I  hesird  it  from  so 
many  sources  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  the  name  of  any  person  that 
named  it  to  me.    It  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety. 

Q.  Was  it  also  generally  understood  that  they  were  killed  by  persons 
from  your  vicinity — from  Boiling  Fork? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  that  might  have  done  the  killing. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  understood  at  your  place  that  the  killing  had  been 
done  by  people  in  that  village  or  neighborhood  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
not  understood  who  did  do  it,  what  particular  person  or  persons ;  bot 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were  killed  by  white  people. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  killed  by  people  from  yoor 
neighborhood,  from  a  point  at  or  near  Boiling  Fork  ? — A.  I  cannot  saj 
whether  they  were  killed  by  people  from  that  neighborhood  or  not 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  they  were  killed  by  resi- 
dents from  your  placet — A,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was. 
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THINKS  THE  KILLING  OF  THE  NEGROES  JUSTIFIABLE. 

Q.  What  18  your  view — that  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  a  justi-- 
fiable killing  or  not? — A.  I  believe  just  this,  Mr. Boutwell,  and  I  speak 
as  a  conservative,  prudent  man,  who  values  human  life,  and  one  that 
never  took  human  life  except  on  one  occasion  by  misadventure,  and  as 
one  that  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  life  of  a  colored  man  ;  I  believe,  sir, 
in  the  sight  of  humanity  and  the  Supreme  Power,  if  life  had  not  been 
taken  about  that  time,  if  these  turbulent  characters  had  not  been 
stopped  in  their  career,  that  they  would,  in  less  than  a  week,  have  pre- 
cipitated a  conflict  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  killing  of  a  number 
of  white  people  and  the  slaughter  of  a  large  number  of  colored  people 
right  on  that  creek. 

I  believe  that  it  is  justifiable  upon  this  principle :  that  it  is  better  that 
a  few  suffer — a  few  of  the  leading  men — than  that  many  of  the  innocent 
shall  suffer.    That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  if  you  knew  who  were  concerned  in  this  kill- 
ing jou  would  not  consider  it  an  improper  thing  to  state  their  names  f — 
A.  I  should  not.  I  feel  like  every  citizen  of  my  county  whom  I  have 
ever  heard  express  himself  on  that  subject,  of  all  classes,  and  many  of 
the  colored  people,  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  that  there  is  no  wrong  in 
disclosing,  or  impropriety — I  need  have  no  hesitation  in  disclosing  who 
did  it. 

ViriTNESS   CANNOT  SAY  WHO   THE  ASSASSINS  WERE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  done  by  people  from  EoUing  Fork,  as  you 
understand  it,  or  by  people  from  some  other  place  ? — A.  I  cannot  say ; 
I  cannot  state  whether  it  was  done  by  people  from  Eolling  Fork,  or 
somewhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  killing  was  done  by  people  from  Rolling  Fork, 
including  the  length  of  this  creek,  or  byi)eople  from  elsewhere! — A. 
There  were  people  from  Washington  County,  an  adjoining  county,  that 
took  an  interest  in  our  troubles,  and  that  were  ready  to  aid  us,  and  that 
did  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  us  in  warding  off  this  appre- 
hended outbreak. 

It  would  be  rash  and  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  the  people  in 
Rolling  Fork  could  possibly  have  done  this  thing  when  so  many  others 
may  have  done  it.  I  don't  know  who  may  have  done  it.  I  am  satisfied 
simply  that  it  was  done,  but  as  to  who  did  it  I  have  no  inlormation  in 
the  world. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  whether  it  was  done  by  your  people  or 
some  one  from  elsewhere  f — A.  I  have  none,  sir;  honestly,  I  have  not. 

WITNESS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  WHITE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  company  that  was  formed  there  in  the 
county  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  an  oflBicer  of  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized  T — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  About  whenf — ^A.  Some  time  in  the  fall;  I  could  not  give  you  the 
3xact  time. 

Q.  November,  or  October! — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was,  perhaps,  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  but  which  month  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  because  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  This  first  trouble  between  the  boy  and  colored  man  occurred  about 
the  2Ist  or  22d  of  November  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  military  organization A.   I  think  that  our  organi- 
zation antedated  that  by  a  short  while,  but  the  exact  leugtkot  \\\si^\ 
cannot  give  you. 

45MI88 
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BEASON  FOB  FOBMING  THE  COMPANY. 

•  Q.  What  particular  reason  was  there  for  organiziDg  that  company  !— 
A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  That  reason  1  found  in  this 
fact — a  fact  that  I  adverted  to  in  my  answer  to  questions  on  direct  ex- 
amination : 

There  were  intimations,  indications  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  and  temper  of  the  colored  people  of  our  country  iasi 
fall — many  of  them,  but  not  all,  for  I  want  it  to  be  understood  here  that 
my  remarks  as  to  tne  colored  people  are  not  general  by  any  means,  for 
we  have  a  large  class  of  quiet,  good,  inoffensive  colored  people,  that  are 
valued  highly  as  citizens,  and  as  highly  by  the  white  people  of  oor 
country  aB  they  are  anywhere,  and  more  so — there  were  indications, 
clear  and  unmistakable,  in  the  general  temper  and  conduct  of  the  col* 
ored  people,  that  their  spirit  was  not  of  the  best  character. 

JAKE  BLACK,  COLOBED,  THBEATENS  THE  DEMOCBATIC  PABTY. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean,  by  stating  this :  We  organized  a  little 
democratic  club  there  along  last  summer.  I  think  the  object  of  it  was 
to  gather  together  the  scattered  white  strength  of  the  county  for  the 
coming  election  in  the  fall.  Shortly  after  that  little  organization  was 
effected,  violent  expressions  came  to  our  ears,  through  various  soaroes, 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  colored  people.  Bather  than  to  permit  the 
democratic  party  to  get  possession  of  the  Government — I  will  quote  tbe 
expression  of  one  of  them,  which  was  repeated  directly  to  me— -did  not 
come  from  his  lips  to  me,  but  was  understood  to  be  a  fact : — ''  Before 
these  democrats  shall  get  into  office  there  shall  be  bloodied."  That, 
and  other  things  of  like  character. 

Q.  Who  made  that  remark,  as  it  was  understood  T — A.  That  was  re* 
ported  to  have  been  made  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Jake  Black, 
the  very  colored  man  who  made  the  speech  that  I  referred  to  at  theoot^ 
set :  <'  We  have  got  the  democrats  down.  You  have  your  heels  on  theii 
necks.    Keep  them  down." 

That,  and  other  things  of  that  character,  led  the  white  people  to 
appi^hend  that  they  were  not  safe,  and  that  the  exercise  simply  ot'tJieir 
right  to  organize  for  political  purposes,  before  any  military  organiza- 
tion was  thought  of,  might  possibly  bring  on  a  collision.  That  was 
what  led  to  it. 

Q.  After  the  affair  of  the  21st  of  November,  was  there  not  notice 
given  to  this  military  organization  to  meetf — A.  The  first  trouble,  yoa 
mean  t 

V7HAT  TIED  THE  VTHITES  TOGETHEB. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  trouble. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  We  did 
not  need  any  notice.  The  citizens  generally  turned  out  en  mam; 
turned  out  for  the  purpose  of— right  there  at  that  point  was  found  a 
fact  that  tied  the  white  citizens  of  that  county  together  more  than  any 
previous  military  organization  that  had  ever  been  effected ;  the  dem- 
onstration on  that  day,  and  that  previous  night,  was  what  tied  them 
together  more  than  all  other  military  organizations  before  that  time. 

VTHITES  GABBIED  SEDE-ABMS  TO  THE  PEACE-MEETING. 

Q.  At  this  peace-meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  were  tiM 
white  men  armed  generally,  those  who  attended  that  peace-meeting  f- 
A.  I  don't  recollect  that  they  carried  their  arms,  except  side-arms. 

Q.  You  had  side-arms  T — ^A.  I  think  I  had,  and  I  think  that  the  pea* 
pie  generally  had  them,  for  every  man  in  the  country  was  cai^fol  to 
have  arms,  and  to  have  them  where  he  could  readily  put  his  hands  on 
them  *,  but  1  dou't  think  any  but  side-arms  were  carried. 
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Q.  At  that  meeting  it  was  nnderRtood,  as  I  nnderstood  yoa  to  say, 
that  these  persons A.  Yon  refer  to  the  peace-meeting  T 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  these  persons  who  were  ostracized,  I  believe  yon  said, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  white  people  might  think 
proper,  and  that  the  civil  authorities  were  very  inefficient  f — ^A.  That  is 
the  language  on  that  paper. 

Q.  You  stated  something  of  that  sort. — A.  Please  repeat  your  ques- 
tion again. 

THINKS    THE    NEGROES    NA3IED    IN    THE    AGREEMENT   WOULD   HAVE 

BEEN  KILLED. 

Q.  It  was  this :  that  those  persons  who  were  named  there  were  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  white  people  to  be  dealt  with  as  tbey  thought 
proper. — A.  I  read  the  tbing  as  it  was.  I  am  of  the  opmion  that  if,  at 
that  time,  these  people  had  been  arrested  they  would  have  been  dealt 
with  very  summarily. 

Q.  That  they  would  have  been  killed  T — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think 
that  they  would.  As  to  the  people  that  are  named  there,  who  it  was 
thought  had  been  endeavoring  to  precipitate  the  whole  country  into  this 
terrible  conflict,  there  was  not  the  best  feeling,  you  may  well  imagine. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  agreed  to,  if  these  persons  had  been 
brought  in  that  very  night,  they  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  wpy 
you  speak  off — ^A.  I  don't  know  but  they  would  at  that  time.  I  say 
this:  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  at  its  height,  these  people  had 
been  delivered,  I  would  not  wonder  if  that  had  been  the  result ;  but  that 
peace-meeting  had  the  effect  to  mollify  the  feelings  of  all  parties ;  it  cer- 
tainly did  mine. 

Q.  It  appears  from  this  paper  that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  have 
the  persons  designated  arrested  and  delivered  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  one  of 
the  objects  of  that  paper  was  simply  this:  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
colored  people  the  disposition  of  those  characters.  They  were  by  that 
agreement  to  do  this:  they  were  to  drive  these  turbulent  characters  out 
of  the  country;  and  they  did  it,  for  they  have  left  for  some  reason.  I 
suppose  they  have  driven  them  out,  or  delivered  them  up. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  AGREEMENT. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  that  paper  to  mean  f — ^A.  You  wish  my 
nnderstanding  of  it. 

Q.  Yes,  sit;. — A.  I  understand  it  just  exactly  as  it  expresses  itself 
there ;  that  ft'  they  could  arrest  those  parties — they  disclaimed  any  re- 
sponsibility for  their  past  or  future  conduct — in  that  event  it  was  ex- 
pected of  them  that  they  should  do  it^— arrest  those  parties  and  deliver 
them  up. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  general  understanding  of  the  signers  of 
that  paper  that  if  those  persons  were  arrested  they  should  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  do  with  them  T — A.  That  question  was  not 
discussed  at  all ;  but  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
people  before  this  excited  feeling  had  subsided,  I  think  it  possible — I 
don't  know  what  they  would  have  done.  But  after  that  paper  had  been 
executed,  and  this  excited  feeling  had  passed  away,  I  should  have  been 
opposed  to  any  violence. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  would  have  done,  but  what  would  have 

been  done,  do  you  think,  it^ A.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 

been  done.  I  cannot  speak  for  other  people,  but  only  for  myself.  I 
should  have  advocated  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  country.    The  jail  would  have  been  sufficient,  probably.^  to 
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secaro  that ;  bat  if  that  had  not  been  sufficient,  I  woald  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  country. 

WHY  SIX  OF  THE  NEGROES  WERE  KILLED. 

Q.  J)o  you  know  how  it  happened  that  those  particular  six  persons 
were  killed,  rather  than  other  negroes  f — A.  I  know  this  much,  that 
Moses  Johnson,  and  I  knew  him  quite  well,  and  one  of  the  other  char- 
acters by  the  name  of  Parker,  were  bad  characters,  who  were,  in  my 
judgment,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  were  the 
leaders  who,  in  my  judgment,  were  likely  to  lead  the  innocent,  iDoffen- 
sive  colored  people  in  the  country  into  a  trouble  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  terrible  loss  of  life.  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
were  killed. 

As  to  the  other  men,  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  anything  scarcely 
about  them.  I  knew  one  or  two  of  theui  in  the  country,  when  I 
met  them  passing  up  and  down  the  road ;  but  I  knew  very  little  of 
them  before  this.  Two  of  them  I  knew  quite  well,  and  they  were  bad 
characters,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  had  not  been  arrested  in  their 
career,  the  result  would  have  been  a  terrible  bloodshed,  involving  bodi 
white  and  blacks. 

MORE  OF  witness's  PERSONAL  RECORD. 

Q.  You  have  lived  seventeen  years  in  that  county  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
this  is  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  residence  there. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  war  f — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  war  ! — A.  I  was  at  home,  in  the  bot- 
tom where  I  am  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  not  to  be  in  the  service  f — A.  I  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  this  State,  and  I  was  exempted.  I 
had  a  family  on  my  hands,  and  our  country  was  very  sparsely  populated 
with  whites,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  prudent  to  take  all  the  white 
people  out  of  the  country,  and  to  leave  no  one  there  to  protect  the  few 
white  families  that  were  left  in  the  country. 

Q.  The  negroes  were  then  numerous  in  your  county  and  neighbor- 
hood?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  numerous. 

Q.  And  the  white  people  were  less  numerous  than  they  are  now!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  less  numerous  than  now. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  white  people  were  at  that  time  in  the  military 
service  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them  were. 

NEGRO  DISTURBANCES  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  there  from  the  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  recollect  very  distinctly  that  on  one  occasion  a  gang  of  colored  people 
armed  and  organized  and  marched  up  Deer  Creek,  and  they  assassi- 
nated an  old  citizen  by  the  name  of  Clark,  in  his  house,  almost  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife. 

They  assassinated  another  man  on  this  same  Hunt  plantation,  a  few 
miles  below  me;  killed  him  in  the  morning  just  about  the  time  of  his 
lisiug  from  bed. 

They  shot  a  third  one,  an  old  citizen  by  the  name  of  Charles  Fore, 
and  attempted  to  kill  him,  but  he  made  his  escape. 

They  attacked  another  one,  a  little  way  down  the  creek  on  the 
same  road,  by  the  name  of  Sims;  and  on  another  occasion  thej 
made  a  similar  raid  and  came  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  my 
house,  but  I  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  absent  from  home,  between 
my  house  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  they  declared  their  purpose  at 
lliat  time  to  some  parties  at  Kolling  Fork  to  kill  me. 

I  remember  those  facta  very  distinctly,  and  other  facts  precisely  of  a 
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similar  character  all  over  the  couDtry.  I  remember  that  I  have  re- 
mained awake  many  a  night  with  my  eyes  open,  fearfal  of  the  safety  of 
my  wife  and  children ;  and  I  would  have  preferred  a  thousand-fold  to 
have  been  in  the  army,  with  my  musket  on  my  shoulder ;  and  yet  I  have 
bad  a  few  old,  good  servants  that  have  stood  by  me  from  the  first  to 
the  last. 

Q.  When  did  this  first  raid  take  place! — A.  It  was  in  the  year  1863 
or  '04 ;  1  am  not  positive  which ;  and  the  second  raid  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  made  a  few  weeks  after  that. 

CArSE  OF  THE  NEGEO  RAID. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  particular  reason  for  those  raids  when  the  par- 
ties were  killed? — A.  1  do  not.  I  have  simply  heard  it  given  as  a 
reason — I  heard  it  at  the  time — that  one  of  those  white  citizens,  by  the 
name  of  Clark,  had  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  this  occurrence 
scolded  one  of  the  boys  in  the  crowd  for  leaving  his  gate  open ;  but  no 
better  reason  than  that  have  I  ever  heard.  I  don't  know  that  any  one 
else  has  ever  known  a  better.  If  there  were  other  reasons,  I  have  never 
heard  them. 

Q.  These  negroes  were  killed  on  the  4th  or  5th  ? — A.  I  think  that  was 
about  the  time;  that  was  the  rumor,  that  several  negroes  were  killed. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  killed  on  the  plantations  where  they  worked  f — 
A.  I  cannot  say.   They  were  killed  somewhere  below  Rolling  Fork. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Elgin's  store  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  That  is  about  nine  miles  from  Boiling  Fork? — A.  Yes,  sir;  nine 
miles — about  eight,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  killed  below  there  ! — A.  I  heard 
that  some  were  killed  between  Elgin's  and  Mr.  Hunt's  residence. 

Q.  That  is  below  Elgin's  store? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  below  Elgin's. 
I  have  heard  that.  I  know  nothing  about  it  more  than  that.  I  cannot 
give  the  exaet  locality. 

REV.  MR.   BALL   "TOOK  HIS  HAND"  WITH  THE  CITIZENS. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  at  Rolling  Fork  that  Eev.  Mr.  Ball,  or  Colonel 
Ball,  was  engaged  in  that  expedition? — A.  Colonel  Ball  look  his  hand 
with  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Q.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  the  leader  of  the  party, 
that  killed  Moses  Johnson? — A.  I  cannot  say  that;  lean  simply  say 
this,  that  Colonel  Ball  took  a  very  active  part;  I  may  say  that  he  acted 
as  leader  of  the  people  in  the  movement  for  self-defense. 

BBV.  MB.  BALL  COMMANDED  THE    COMPANY  THAT  MURDERED  MOSES 

JOHNSON. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  understood  at  that  place  among  your  people  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  this  particular  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Johnson  and  his  associates? — A.  I  can  answer  that  question 
in  this  way  :  It  is  a  known  fact,  and  not  contradicted  here  or  elsewhere, 
that  Colonel  Ball  was  in  command  of  the  white  people  when  they  were 
assembled  and  congregated  together  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  against  apprehended  assault,  and  Colonel  Ball  was  on  every 
occasion  when  these  people  were  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing off  an  apprehended  attack,  unless  he  was  elsewhere,  in  that  position ; 
and  at  this  psirticular  time  that  you  refer  to  Colonel  Ball  was  actively 
engaged  with  the  citizens  as  one  of  them,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
citizens  gathered  together. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  commanded  the  body  of  c\ti7.^\\«»Wi^X.^^^'^ 
to  Elgin's  store  on  the  4th,  5th,  or  6th  of  December^ — A..  X<i^,«vx^, V 
know  that  he  commanded  that  body  of  citizens  and  'waa  vjVxXi  xXi^xs^i* 
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Q.  When  did  they  leave  Rolling  Fork  f — A.  On  Sanday  morning. 

Q.  The  first  Sanday  morning  in  December,  was  itf — ^A.  The  first 
Sanday  in  December ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  When  did  the  killing  take  place  T — A.  The  killing  is  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  either  on  Sunday  or  Sanday 
ni^ht. 

Q.  And  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ball  led  this  expedition  that  went  to  RoUing 
Fork  Sanday  morning  T — A.  Whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
killing  of  these  negroes  is  not  a  question  I  am  prepared  to  answ^. 

Q.  He  left  on  Sanday  morning  with  the  expedition  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  cer- 
tainly he  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Boiling  Fork  in  that  expedition  t — A.  I  was  with 
those  citizens. 

Q.  You  went  with  Colonel  Ball? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  can  tell  us  exactly  why  you  went — A.  Certainly  I  can. 
I  went  with  Colonel  Ball  down  Deer  Creek. 

Q.  Where  to  ? — A.  I  will  qualify  my  remark.  I  was  not  with  Colonel 
Ball ;  I  was  with  some  other  citizens.  I  recollect  very  distinctly  that 
I,  with  certain  other  citizens,  went  as  far  as  Mr.  Watson's  plantation. 

DOES  NOT  SEOOLLEGT  THE  NUMBER  OF  ONE  WHITE  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  was  that  party  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  nurnb^; 
quite  a  little  posse. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  t — A.  I  was  armed,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  posse  were  armed  T — ^A.  They  were  all  armed. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  composing  that  posse  f — ^A.  I  cannot  give  the 
names  of  all^  I  can  give  the  names  of  some.  Is  it  necessary  that  Igire 
the  names  f 

AGAIN  THE  WITNESS  DOES  NOT  KNOW. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  do  not  see  why  you  shoald  not ;  it  wonld 
be  no  worse  for  them  than  for  you. — A.  ^o,  sir ;  I  am  not  seeking  to 
shirk  any  responsibility,  for  I  have  stated  before  that  I  thought  it 
was  fortunate  that  those  persons  were  killed,  although  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  killing ;  we  don't  know  who  did  it.  I  was  with  a  party 
of  citizens,  perhaps  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty ^  I  don't  remember  the 
number. 

RECOLLECTS   A   FEW  NAMES. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  names,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect  them.^A.  I 
recollect  some  of  them.  There  were  Mr.  B.  A.  Allen,  Mr.  B.  Y.  Max- 
well, and  J.  H.  Bobertson. 

I  think  I  have  stated  the  number  a  little  too  high  ;  I  don't  recollect 
now ;  I  know  there  were  several  others,  but  who  they  were  1  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Ball  of  this  party  f — A.  He  was  not  of  my  party. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Boiling  Fork  f — A.  I  don't  recollect 
the  exact  hour ;  we  left  there  some  time  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  mounted  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  was  mounted,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Q.  Were  all  your  associates  mounted  t — A.  They  were  all  mounted. 
We  were  armed  and  equipped,  ready  for  any  armed  men  that  might 
iiave  met  us,  or  that  we  expected  to  meet. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  t— A.  I  went  as  far  as  Mr.  Watson's  plantation. 

Q.  How  with  reference  to  Elgin's  store  f — A.  That  is  below  Elgin's 
store. 

Q.  How  with  reference  to  Hunt's  plantation? — A.  Several  miles 
below  Hunt's, 
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Q.  You  went  by  Blgin^s  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  Hunt's  t — A. .  Yes,  sir ;  we  went  by  Hunt's,  or,  at 
least,  in  sight  of  there. 

Q.  It  was  along  the  plantation  f — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  did  you  discover  in  the  way  of  bodies  of  armed  men  that 
day  f — A.  I  discovered  nothing  of  the  men,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  a  party  in  advance.  I  could  not  give  the  number  of  persons  that 
I  saw,  but  I  saw  no  bodies  of  armed  men  on  the  way. 

Q.  What  body  was  in  advance  of  you  f — A.  Another  party  of  white 
citizens. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t — A.  A  party  of  white  citizens  from  that  section. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — ^A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  names;  one  was  named 
W.  F.  Barrow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  of  that  party  ?— A.  I  would  know  them, 
I  presume,  if  1  knew  who  they  were. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  them  T — A.  I  don't  think  I  can  just  now. 

Q.  Was  Eev.  Mr.  Ball  of  that  party  T — A.  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  was  he  f — A.  I  think  he  was  with  a  separate  party. 

Q.  Do  .vou  know  where  Moses  Johnson  lived  1 — A.  He  lived  on  the 
Hunt  place. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  at  the  Hunt  place  that  day — ^yonr  party  f — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  did  not. 

Q.  None  of  your  party  stopped  there  t — A.  I  did  not,  nor  any  one  of 
my  party  on  that  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Johnson  or  any  of  those  persons 
wei'e  killed  f — A.  I  think  I  heard  it  on  Monday,  the  following  day. 

Q.  Did  not  hear  of  it  on  Sunday  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  know  of  it  on  Sunday  f — A.  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  return  t — A.  I  came  back  by  Mr.  Hunt's  and 
stopped  a  while  on  Sunday  I  mean,  but  not  on  the  day  of  my  return. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  said  about  Johnson  at  that  time  f^ — ^A.  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  anybody  had  been  killed  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not.  Any  killing  that  was  done  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  me,  if  it 
was  done  by  any  party  or  any  number  of  persons  composing  the  party — 
the  party  that  went  down  the  creek.  They  may  have  done  it,  for  aught 
I  know,  but  they  certainly  kept  it  from  me  ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  other  parties  on  that  day  f — A.  That 
night  I  did. 

COMPLETE  BELAPSE  OF  BEOOLLECTION. 

Q.  Did  they  report  seeing  any  bodies  of  armed  men  T — A.  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  it  all  quiet  at  Watson's  and  Elgin's  store  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind  T — A.  I  heard  nothing  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  that  a  report  may  have  preceded  the  coming  of 
these  squads  that  quieted  everything,  judging  from  what  I  saw  ahead 
of  me. 

Q.  You  knew  about  the  movements  of  the  people  at  Boiling  Fork  as 
well  as  anybody ;  you  were  secretary  of  this  meeting,  and  you  knew  what 
was  going  on  very  well  t — A.  Certainly. 

WAS  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  SCOUTS  BUT  DID  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  WAS  GOINa 

ON  GENERALLY. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  this  company  of  scouts  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
was  one  of  the  citizens.  It  was  a  company  consisting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country,  and  I  went  with  them,  and  I  am  free  to  say  I  will  go  again. 
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Q.  And  standing  in  their  confidence  you  knew  \rhat  was  going  on 
generally,  did  you  not  t — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  generally  t-^A.  It  may  be  that  that  very  fact 
kept  me  from  knowing,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  kuow 
that  until  after  I  heard  of  it  the  following  day. 

WITNESS   AGAIN   FEELS  JUSTIFIED. 

Yes,  sir,  I  was  with  that  party  of  citizens.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  hav- 
ing a  wife  and  children  quite  dear  to  me,  who  had  been  sleepless  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  having  these  constant  threats  and  ramore 
coming  to  my  ears,  that  we  were  likely  to  be  assassinated  and  burned 
up,  &c.,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  my  gun  and  be  ready  for  an 
emergency.  I  think  that  any  other  citizen,  under  the  cii-cnmstaDces, 
would  have  felt  the  same  way. 

There  was  a  universal  feeling  among  the  citizens  of  apprehension.  It 
was  a  universal  movement ;  there  may  have  been  an  exception  or  two, 
but  it  was  a  county  movement  for  self-defense. 

Q.  And  the  emergency  on  that  Sunday,  the  5th  December,  was  such 
that  >ou  think  the  killing  of  Johnson  and  the  others  was  a  justifiable 
thing? — A.  I  say  this  :  That  I  believe  if  those  bad  men  had  not  been 
put  of  the  way — as  to  who  did  it,  1  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  it  was 
fortunate  that  they  were  killed — I  believe  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
put  out  of  the  way,  in  less  than  a  week  we  would  have  been  precipitated 
in  a  conflict  of  races  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred lives  right  on  that  creek. 

I  believe  it  for  this  reason  :  we  had  evidence  of  this  conspiracy,  and 
of  the  vigorous,  active  movements  that  these  leaders  were  making  to 
carry  that  conspiracy  into  execution;  and  my  impression  is  that  these 
men  were  killed  by  whomsoever  they  may  have  been  killed,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  better,  to  use  common  language,  to  nip  the  thing 
in  the  bud  than  to  allow  it  to  culminate  and  lead  to  these  disastrous  re- 
sults ;  and  I  believe  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  justifiable, 
perfectly  so;  although  lamentable,  1  believe  it  was  justifiable. 

ABOUT  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  When  did  the  project  for  a  division  of  the  county  begin!— A. 
That  began  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  took  a  very  active  part  in  it, 
but  we  accomplished  nothing  at  all  until  the  meeting  of  the  last  legis- 
lature. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  legislature  meet  ? — A.  At  the  time  fixed  by  law, 
in  January. 

Q.  What  time  in  January  ? — A.  I  think  the  Tuesday  after  the  secoud 
Monday. 

Q.  You  understood  that  the  legislature  of  1876  would  give  you  a  new 
county,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  been  anticipating  that  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  working  for  it,  but  we  never  achieved  our  purpose 
until  the  meeting  of  the  last  legislature. 

UNDERSTOOD  THAT  THE   COUNTY  WAS  TO  BE  DIVIDED  IF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATS SUCCEEDED. 

Q.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  things  that  you  expected  when  the  demo- 
crats came  into  power? — A.  1  was  not  certain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bad 
many  misgivings,  and  it  was  almost  a  question  if  we  succeeded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition,  which  was  very  serious  in  Washington  Coanty ; 
for  instance,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River.  I  made  trips  to  those  places 
during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  effect  it,  in 
company  with  other  citizens. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  really  any  very  great  difficulty  in  briDgiug  it  about  f 
— A.  Well,  sir,  we  had  considerable  difficulty. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  a  committee! — A.  I  never  went 
before  any  committee.  Certain  others  of  the  citizens  did.  I  think  there 
was  a  meeting  on  the  part  of  oue  or  two  of  our  citizens  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  majority  of  the  legislature  was  for  it  1 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.«  Finally  they  passed  the  measure  in  this  way, 
by  a  compromise  with  the  representatives  of  Washington  County :  we 
sought  to  take  from  Washington  County,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
county,  a  larger  amount  of  territory  than  they  were  willing  to  concede 
to  us;  and  that  territory,  as  we  conceived,  was  necessary  in  order  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  county  as  we  expected  to  make;  but  at  the  last 
moment,  rather  than  fail  entirely  in  our  expectations,  we  c^sented  to 
a  compromise  and  took  less — a  much  less  county  than  we  expected  to 
get. 

YOUNa  WHITE  ONLY  HAD  A  SLIGHT  FLESH  WOUND. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  severely  was  this  negro  injured  by  the  young  man  who  struck 
him  with  a  knife  I — A.  I  can  only  give  you  hearsay  on  that  point.  It 
was  a  very  slight  flesh-wound  as  1  have  understood.  I  never  saw  it 
myself,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  it  was  not  very  severe.  I  believe 
the  negro  was  the  one  that  was  aiTCsted  among  the  conspirators  that  very 
night,  or  on  the  following  morning.  Upon  that  point  I  am  not  certain, 
but  I  think  he  was.    It  was  reported  to  me  as  a  slight  gash. 

A  BOY  inflicted  THE  WOUND. 

Q.  Was  the  boy  who  inflicted  the  wound  arrested  or  examined  before 
a  magistrate  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  think  he  was  taken  to  his 
residence,  wherever  that  may  have  been.  He  was  a  laboring  boy  not  of 
that  neighborhood,  and  I  think  he  was  glad  enough  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood.   I  think  he  fled  from  the  country. 

cause  of  the  SHOOTINa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  shooting  was  commenced  on  the  night  when 
these  negro  men  were  guarded  in  the  store  ? — A.  My  impression  is  this : 
A  young  man  rather  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  think 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  crowd  f — A.  No,  sir — came  up  from  the  neigh- 
boihooil  below — this,  of  course,  is  matter  of  report — and,  alighting  from 
his  horse  on  the  gallery  of  the  house  in  which  these  men  were  confined, 
X)erhaps  staggered  and  fell  against  the  window ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  that  excited  the  negroes  that  were  confined  in  the  house,  and  that, 
knowing  that  there  were  two  windows  in  the  back  of  the  building,  they 
suddenly  stampeded,  with  a  view  of  bursting  those  windows  and  getting 
out ;  and  that  excitement,  1  think,  caused  some  of  the  men  that  were  on 
guard  to  commence  shooting. 

That  is  my  impression,  and  I  give  that  statement  from  this  fact:  I 
was  lying  in  a  room  on  a  counter,  about  twenty-five  yards  distant,  with 
a  party  of  citizens,  slightly  dozing,  when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
rumbling  noise  like  that  made  by  a  large  number  of  borses  crossing  a 
bridge.  Immediately  afterward  I  heard  this  crash.  I  afterwaid  found 
it  to  be  the  window  panes  and  sash  ;  and  immediately  following  that  I 
heard  this  general  firing;  and  I  think  that  was  just  the  way  in  which 
the  occurrence  took  place.  I  think  the  negroes  were  frightened  by  the 
falling  of  that  man  against  the  window,  seeing,  perhaps,  his  gun  in  his 
hand.    The  front  of  the  building  was  glass  doors. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  the  committee  by  a  witness  who  api)eared  before 
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the  committee  yesterday  that  at  the  time  this  young  man  fell  agsuDst 
the  window  his  gan,  as  it  is  supposed,  accidentally  fired,  and  the  negroes 
then  stampeded,  as  you  have  described,  and  broke  the  windows  in  the 
rear  of  the  store. — ^A.  It  may  i>ossibly  have  been  so,  but  the  firing  suc- 
ceeded certainly  the  noise  I  heard. 

Q.  The  general  firing  t — A.  All  the  firing.  I  heard  no  firing,  accoid- 
ing  to  my  recollection,  until  after  this  rumbling  noise. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  wounded  at  that  timet — ^A.  Two  sligfatJy 
wounded. 

Q.  They  broke  the  windows  and  door  to  escape  f — A.  They  all  escaped 
but  four. 

aUABD  FIBE  UPON  THE  FLEEING  NEGROES. 

Q.  When  escaping  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  guards! — A.  I  suppose 
the  firing  was  directed  toward  them ;  I  don't  know.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
and  when  I  reached  the  door  I  saw  a  general  firing  across  the  street  in 
that  direction ;  perhaps  eight  or  tea  shots  ;  may  be  more,  may  be  lats. 
If  there  was  any  firing  I  did  not  hear  it  until  subsequent  to  this  rum- 
bling noise,  which  I  suppose  was  cibsed  by  the  people  stampeding  from 
the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  house;  there  may  have  been. 

WITNESS  AVOIDS  I^ABNING  WHO  DID  THE  KILLING. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  citizen  of  Boiling  Fork,  or  of  that 
vicinity,  or  of  Washington  County,  in  regard  to  who  the  persons  w«e 
who  were  engaged  in  the  killing  of  those  negroes t — A.  I  have  Dot^ 
sir;  I  have  merely  done  this:  After  I  learned  of  the  occurreoce, 
although,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  believe  in  the  sight  of  the  iSopreme 
Power  it  was  justifiable,  I  simply  did  not  wish  to  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  Then  you  carefully  avoided  asking  who  did  it! — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  carefully  avoided  it,  but  I  never  interested  myself  to  make 
inquiries. 

Q.  You  have  never  conversed  with  any  one  on  the  subject? — A.  I  bave 
never  conversed  with  any  one  who  gave  me  any  information  as  to  who 
did  it  I  did  not  want  to  know  who  did  it.  Whoever  did  that  is  backed 
by  the  public  sentiment  of  that  whole  country,  for  this  reason :  that  it  is 
better  that  a  few  suffer  than  that  four  or  five  hundred  iuoffeusive 
negroes  be  led  into  a  general  conflict.  That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it,  aod 
that  is  the  view  that  the  county  takes  of  it. 

THE    MUBDEB    OF    THE    NEGBOES    NEVEB    INQUIBED    INTO    BY   CIVIL 

AUTHOBITIES. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  the  killing  of  these  negroes  been  investigated  by 
a  jury  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  never  interested  myself  so 
far  as  to  inquire  on  that  subject.  It  was  several  miles  below  me  where 
they  were  reported  to  have  been  found.  I  never  saw  the  persons,  and 
never  inquired  as  to  what  was  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  the  effiect  that  it  has  been  investi- 
gated by  a  jury  f — A.  I  have  no  such  information. 

MAGISTBATES  POWEBLESS. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  investigated  before  a  magistrate  f — A.  I  do  not  sap- 
pose  it  has  'j  I  never  heard  of  it.  The  magistrates  about  that  time  were 
powerless.  In  the  first  instance,  they  were  powerless  because  these  tur- 
bulent characters  intimidated  them  and  prevented  them  from  executiog 
the  functions  of  their  office :  and  they  were  powerless  after  that  for  the 
reason  that  the  climax  had  been  reached,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  been  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  or  investigated 
at  all  1» A.  I^ot  that  I  am  aware  of.    To  do  that  would  be  to  indict  a 
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wbolo  people,  and  I  believe  that  is  rather  difficult  to  do;  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  people  may  have  done  it. 

NECESSABY  TO  INDICT  A  WHOLE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  indict  a  whole  people  f — A. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  people  did  it ;  on  the  supposition  that  the 
white  men  did  it.  They  have  been  killed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
were  killed  by  white  people,  mark  that.  On  the  supposition  that, 
white  people  did  it,  who,  I  know  not,  I  say  to  indict  them  would  be  to 
indict  a  whole  people,  because  the  whole  country  i^garded  the  thing  as 
justifiable ;  and  if  the  fact  of  our  being  under  arms  at  that  time  would 
connect  us  as  conspirators  with  the  ones  who  may  have  done  it,  I  say  to 
indict  them,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  would  have  been  to  indict  a 
whole  country. 

I  believe  I  have  made  myself  understood. 

NO  GOUBT  m  SHABKEY  SINGE  THE  MUBDEBS. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again,  has  the  matter  ever  been  investigated  before 
the  grand  jury  f — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  They  have  had  no  court 
in  the  new  county  of  Sharkey  since  the  occurrence  took  place.  Before 
the  holding  of  the  court  in  Issaquena  County,  to  which  this  territory  at 
that  time  belonged,  the  division  was  effected,  and  that  grand  jury,  I 
suppose — I  don't  know;  I  did  not  attend  that  term  of  the  court;  as- 
signed the  matter  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  new  county. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  one  state  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  white  citizen  of  the  county  who  has  any  such  intention ; 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  good  colored  citizen  that  has. 

NEYEB  HEABD  ANYTHING  AGAINST  DEBBY  BBOWN  UNTIL  AFTEB  THE 

KILLING. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  Derry  Brown's  character,  until  after 
some  of  these  disturbances  at  least,  had  always  been  regarded  as 
fair  f — A.  Derry  Brown  lived  a  number  of  miles  below  me.  I  have  met 
bim  occasionally,  and  knew  him  when  I  met  him ;  I  never  had  heard 
any  thing  against  Derry. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  against  him  until  after  the  killing  of  these 
six  or  seven  men  f — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  did — not  against  Derry. 
Charles,  I  understood,  was  very  active  previous  to  that  time;  that  is 
the  information  I  have — ^his  brother.  I  never  heard  anything  reflecting 
upon  Derry  until  subsequent  to  this  occurrence. 

NO  DISTUBBANGE  BEFOBE  ELEGTION. 

By  Mr.  MgMillan  : 

Q.  During  the  campaign  of  1875  yon  say  there  were  no  disturb- 
ances in  your  county  previous  to  the  election! — A.  Nothing  that  I  heard 
of;  I  think  I  should  certainly  have  heard  of  them  had  there  been.  I 
was  very  familiar  with  what  was  going  on  in  my  own  immediate  locality, 
the  Deer  Greek  part  of  the  county,  and  I  am  certain  there  were  none 
there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  on  election-day  t — A.  None  what- 
ever. I  rode  up  to  the  polls  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  and  voted  and  left,  and  did  not  see  or  hear  of  any 
disturbance. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet  during  the  campaign,  and  on  election-day  t — 
A.  I  think  so ;  I  never  heard  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  election  f — A.  I  think  it  was  repub- 
hcan. 
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Q.  How  much  !— A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  majority. 

Q.  About  how  much  ! — A.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  of  that 
general  character.  The  truth  is  this :  we,  knowing  the  county  was  re- 
publican, our  object  was  merely  to  develop  the  democratic  strength  of 
the  county.  We  had  a  little  democratic  club,  as  we  called  it — we  had 
them  all  over  the  county— that  was  not  got  up  with  a  view  of  controUing 
the  election  or  of  accomplishing  anything,  except  simply  as  a  measure 
to  gather  the  white  citizens  together  that  we  might  know  our  strengtL 

It  was  largely  republican,  though  the  democrats,  a  good  many  of  them, 
remained  away  from  the  polls.  We  simply  knew  there  was  no  chance 
for  success,  and  under  that  feeling  a  great  many  refold  to  vote.  It  wa^ 
perfectly  quiet,  perfectly. 

ABOUT  SHERIFF  H.  P.  SCOTT. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county!— A.  The  sheriff"  of  the  old 
county  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time. — A.  H.  P.  Scott. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  officer  is  he  regarded — is  he  regarded  favorably 
by  the  people  of  the  county  ! — A.  J  regard  him  as  rather  an  inefficient 
officer,  a  sort  of  negative  charaeter.  I  think  the  work  of  the  office  is 
done  chiefly  by  deputies  of  some  intelligence. 

Q.  Who  is  his  deputy  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ander- 
son,   nis  former  depnty  was  Mr.  Collins. 

Q.  Up  to  the  division  of  your  county  T — A.  Mr.  Collins. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Collins  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  democrat,  as  most  of 
the  white  people  in  that  county  are ;  but  there  are  some  republicans, 
a  few  here  and  there. 

Q.  When  did  this  first  disturbance  occur! — A.  It  was  either  the  20th 
or  21st  of  November,  the  disturbance  between  the  boy  and  the  negro; 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  November,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  the  night  of  Saturday  ! — A.  The  night  of  Saturday ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  t — A.  I  was  at  home  at  thatpartico- 
lar  time.  I  heard  of  the  occurrence  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
drove  down  to  the  village. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  personally  abont  the  matter  t — A.  Personally, 
as  to  the  occurrence  at  the  time,  of  course  I  saw  nothing.  I  gatbered 
my  information,  u])  to  the  time  of  my  going  down  early  next  morning, 
from  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  occurrence. 

Q.  The  parties  were  arrested  and  put  into  the  store  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

THE  GUARDING  OF  THE  PEISONEES  BY  WHITE  MEN  EXASPEBATED  THE 

NEGROES. 

Q.  Guarded  by  white  men  ? — ^A.  Guarded  by  white  men. 

Q.  That  was  by  direction  of  the  sheriff. — A.  And  the  guarding  these 
negroes  by  white  men  was  the  initial  fact  that  exasperated  the  bad  col- 
ored men  of  the  county. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion,  I  suppose  ? — A.  That  is  an  admitted  fact  in 
the  county. 

Q.  Admitted  by  white  people,  is  it  t — A.  That  fact  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  is  universally  understood  to  be  the  fact.  It  was 
a  novel  spectacle  in  that  county  to  see  a  white  man  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  civil  authority. 

Q.  Ilave  you  not  a  deputy  sheriff,  a  white  man,  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  he  performs  the  duties  of  the  sheriff! — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  cetta\u\y. 


^ 
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Q.  Were  those  guards  not  deputized  by  him  to  take  charge  of  those 
people  t — A.  No,  sir;  by  a  colored  magistrate. 

Q.  By  a  colored  magistrate  ? — A.  They  were,  indeed. 

Q.  Does  not  the  deputy  sheriff  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriff  there  ? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  he  sits  in  tiie  office  and  does  the  writing  and  keeps  the 
books. 

Q.  These  guards  were,  at  least,  placed  over  the  black  men  in  the 
store! — A.  They  were,  certainly. 

Q.  And  that  night  the  disturbance  occurred  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WHEREABOUTS  OF  WITNESS  WHEN  SHOOTING  BEGAN. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  heard  any  noise  that  night f — ^A. 
I  was  in  the  store  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  distant,  right  in  the 
village,  lying  down  on  the  counter. 

Q.  Wbat  time  of  night  T — A.  Somewhere,  I  suppose,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  noise  you  first  heard  t — A.  I  heard,  sir,  when  I  was  ^ 
first  aroused  up  from  a  sort  of  slumber,  what  I  supposed  the  noise  of  a 
crowd  of  horses  running  across  the  bridge,  a  short  distance  from  the 
bouse  in  which  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  noise  was  ? — A.  I  subsequently  took  it  for 
granted,  when  I  went  out  and  heard  that  the  negroes  had  escaped  from 
the  store,  that  it  was  their  stampede  through  the  store. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  window  being  broken. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 
two  windows,  and  they  were  both  knocked  out. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  yonng  man  falling  against  the  window  before  the 
firing. — A.  I  say  that  is  reported  to  have  been  a  fact.  I  suppose  that 
his  falling  against  that  window  must  have  stampeded  the  colored  peo- 
ple from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  caused  them  to  escape. 

Q.  The  report  is  that  he  fell  against  the  window! — A.  That  is  the 
report. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  facts  of  that! — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't 
know  anything  of  the  facts. 

THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF  THE  SHERIFF. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  sheriff! — ^A.  He  was  at  the  county-seat,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Q.  How  far  off f — A.  On  an  air-line  about  eleven  miles ;  across  a  mis- 
erable, almost  impassable  swamp. 

Q.  At  that  time  EoUing  Fork  was  not  the  county-seat f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  but  local  magistrates,  and  they  were  colored 
men! — A.  We  had  nothing  but  local  magistrates,  and  they  were  all 
colored. 

Mr.  Cameron.  At  the  election  of  1875,  for  Buchanan,  republican 
treasurer,  2,044  votes  were  cast;  and  for  Hemingway,  democratic  treas- 
urer, 2GG  votes. 

ABOUT  BOWIE  FOREMAN. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  of  the  name  of  Bowie  Foreman? — A.  I  know 
him  quite  well. 

Q.  What  is  his  repute  t — A.  He  was  a  drunken  sort  of  a  vagabond, 
not  worth  much ;  considered  not  a  character  of  much  consideration ; 
whisky-drinking  and  very  unreliable;  and  in  proof  of  that  fact  I  may 
state  that  at  the  term  before  last  of  the  circuit  court  of  our  then 
county  of  Issaquena,  Judge  Shackleford  discharged  him  from  the  grand 
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jury  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  crime  of  perjury — nnproven ;  just  sim- 
ply the  fact.  He  is  a  trifling,  drunken  sort  of  a  fellow,  of  not  much 
account. 

Q.  You  see  the  vote  that  was  read  there  shows  that  the  county  w^t 
overwhelmingly  republican  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  so  madi 
so  that  I  never  interested  myself  to  look  at  the  result. 

BEPUBLICANS  HAVE  CONTBOLLED  THE   COUNTY  SINCE  THE  WAE. 

Q.  That  placed  the  whole  control  of  the  county  m  the  hands  of  the 
republican  party  t — A.  The  whole  control  of  the  government,  ever  since 
the  late  war,  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  colored  meu  who  attended  this  peace  convention 
considered  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  given  in  this  paper  were 
responsible  for  this  trouble  f — A.  They  gave  in,  one  after  the  other,  the 
names  of  those  parties,  and  said  they  would  not  stand  responsible  for 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  consider  that  those  were  the  men  who  assisted  in  getting 
up  this  difficulty  ? — ^A.  Those  were  some.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  others  had  fled  from  the  country,  and  had  been  omitted  lor  that 
reason. 

Q.  And  had  been  concerned  in  getting  up  these  riots  f — A  Their 
leaving  the  country  was  accepted  as  evidence  of  their  complicity  in  the 
conspiracy. 

Q.  I  observe  the  name  of  Deny  Brown  among  them  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  says  Derry  Brown  and  his  brother  Charles. 

ABOUT  COTTON  AND  COTTON-GINS. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  crop  of  your  country,  sirf — A.  Cotton  is  the 
chief  product. 

Q.  To  clean  the  lint  from  the  seed  you  must  take  it  to  the  gin-house  t- 
A.  You  must  take  it  to  the  gin-house;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  packing-press,  the  baling-press,  near  by  there  f — A  It  is 
generally  inside  the  gin-house  now.  The  old-fashioned  press  was  ex- 
terior to  the  gin ;  the  press  is  now  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  gin-building. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  destruction; of  a  gin-house  by  fire,  let  me 
ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  single  match  Is  applied  to  a  gin-house  is 
there  any  possibility  of  saving  it  f — A.  There  is  no  possibility,  sir.  If  it 
is  seed-cotton,  and  you  merely  apply  a  match,  if  you  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  to  apply  to  the  fire  instantly,  you  might  save  it ;  but  if 
it  is  lint-cotton,  it  just  bums  instantly,  like  powder  almost. 

Q.  Is  there  any  pc^ibility  of  saving  a  gin-house  that  is  fired  f— A. 
But  very  little  possibility. 

Q.  In  these  isolated  houses,  do  the  people  have  any  means  of  extin- 
guishing a  conflagration  when  it  is  once  started  t — ^A.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  depend  upon.    That  mode  of  revenge  is  regarded  as  the  surest. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  that  a  part  of  the  threats  that  were  niadd 
were  for  the  destruction  of  these  gin-houses  t — A.  Burning  gins,  and  kill- 
ing indiscriminately. 

NO  COTTON-GINS  BUBNEI). 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  How  many  gin-houses  were  burned  in  the  vicinity  of  Boiling  Foifc 
last  year  t— A.  None  were  burned. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Derry  Brown  had  any  cotton  in  gin  at  that 
timet— A.  I  don't  know;  but  I  know  there  was  no  cotton-gin  on  " 
place  where  he  worked. 
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Q.  TheD  be  would  have  to  pat  it  in  some  other  place  ? — A.  They  would 
Lave  to  put  it  in  some  other  house. 

ONE  WHITE  KILLED  IN  THE  COUNTY  ^UT  NONE  AT  ROLLING  FORK. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  were  killed  by  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boiling  Fork  in  1875  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  now.  There 
was  a  white  person  killed  in  the  county,  but  not  at  Kolling  Fork,  by  a 
colored  man,  at  Skipwith's  Landing,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Did  these  parties  all  sign  this  paper  in  your  presence  t — A.  Most 
of  those  signatures  were  made  in  my  immediate  presence.  Several  of 
them  are  written  by  one  gentleman,  because  the  negroes  whose  names 
are  written  could  not  themselves  write. 

Q.  He  wrote  them  at  their  rec^uest ! — A.  He  wrote  them  at  their  re- 
quest I  do  not  think  that  is  Colonel  Ball's  signature ;  I  think  that  was 
put  there  by  some  gentleman,  at  his  request  also. 

DON'T  RECOLLECT  AND  CANNOT  SPEAK  POSITIVELY,  AND  DON'T  KNOW 

ABOUT  ARMED  HEN. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  at  that  meeting  the  white  people  all  had 
arms  f — ^A.  I  imagine  they  had ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Were  the  black  people  armed  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  armed,  and  I  don't  know  whether  we  were  armed — I  cannot  speak 
positively. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  at  that  time  t — A.  I  think  I  was,  but  I  don't 
know.  The  idea  of  peace  was  so  pleasant  at  that  time  to  my  mind  that 
I  may  have  been  armed,  or  not.  I  had  been  armed,  I  think,  for  eight  or 
ten  days. 


DAVID  M.  mickey— ISSAQUENA  (SHAEKEY)  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

David  M.  Mickey  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Qae«tion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — ^Answer.  In  Sharkey  County. 
Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  there  f — ^A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  last  December  f — A.  I  was  magistrate. 
Q-  For  what  district  ? — A.  District  No.  4. 

EECOLLECTS  THE  MX7BDEB  OF  MOSES  JOHNSON  AND  OTHERS. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  troubles  that  took  place  there,  in  which 
some  colored  people  were  killed  in  December  of  last  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Moses  Johnson  and  some  others  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  they  were  killed  did  you  reside;  was  it  in 
your  district  f — A.  Bight  on  the  plantation  I  lived  on. 

Q.  What  plantation  is  that  t^  A.  David  Hunt's  plantation.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  Oeorgiana. 

Q.  On  what  day  in  the  week — on  what  night — were  they  killed  f — ^A. 
To  my  remembrance  it  was  about  the  5th  of  December,  on  a  Sunday 
night. 
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NO  PREVIOUS  TROUBLE  BETWEEN  WHITES  AND   NEGROES. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  trouble  had  there  been  in  that  part  of  the 
country  between  the  colored  men  and  the  white  people!  Just  state  ia 
3'our  own  way  what  you  know  as  to  the  organization  of  bands,  either 
of  whiter  or  of  colored  people. — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  trouble  betwixt 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  before  that  There  was  a  little  dithculty  there, 
I  heard  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  started  or  how  it  was ;  but  ou  a  Fri- 
day, in  the  same  month,  the  boys  of  that  neighborhood  heard  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  at  Rolling  Fork ;  that  the  white  i>eople  had  killed 
some  boys  down  there  and  had  some  in  prison. 

NEGROES    WANTED    A    WARRANT    TO    ARREST    THE     MAGISTRATE  AT 

ROLLING  FORE. 

•They  said  they  were  going  up  there  to  see  about  it;  and  they  came 
to  me  and  wanted  me  to  give  them  a  warrant  to  go  up  there  to  arrest  the 
magistrate  up  there.  They  said  that  he  was  issuing  warrants,  and  uot  in 
the  right  shape,  and  they  wanted  me  to  issue  a  warrant  to  arrest  him. 

I  asked  them  was  any  of  them  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit, 
as  required  by  law,  and  then  I  would  do  so ;  but  they  refused  to  do  it^ 
and  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  the  difficulty;  there 
had  been  nobody  to  give  me  any  information  about  it ;  but  if  any  of 
them  were,  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit  I  would  issue  a 
warrant;  and  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  unless  I  had  some  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter;  so  the  boys — that  is,  Kufus  Hey  ward  and  Mo^i 
Johnson 

NEGROES  WENT  AS    FAR    AS    ELGIN'S    AND    HUNT'S    STORES,  AND  BE 

TURNED    IMMEDIATELY. 

Q.  Either  of  the  Browns  in  it?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  there 
that  day  that  I  was  talking  to  these  boys,  on  Friday  morning.  They 
started,  and  I  think  got  as  far,  I  reckon,  as  Elgin's  and  Hunt's  store, 
about  two  miles,  and  there  the  matter  was  settled,  as  1  learned,  and 
they  returned  back  immediately. 

During  that  day,  some  of  the  boys  from  Mr.  Watson's  heard  that  the 
white  men  were  killing  the  colored  people  on  Rolling  Fork,  and  had 
started  to  go  down  there.  They  arrived  at  the  store  abont  a  mile  from 
Mr.  Hunt's,  and  they  said  that  the  boys  fr.om  Mr.  Hunt's  was  gone  on 
back,  and  they  went  down  to  Mr.  Hunt's  place ;  and  from  there  they 
went  back  home. 

ARMED  WHITE  MEN  WITH  MOSES  JOHNSON. 

I  had  been  down  the  road  about  three  miles,  I  suppose,  from  my 
house,  but  I  saw  no  danger  and  I  returned  back  home.  This  was  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  I  saw  some  white  men  on  horses,  armed,  and  Moses 
Johnson  was  with  them.  I  was  a  magistrate  at  that  time,  and  he  says 
to  me  to  go  lip  the  road ;  and  I  rode  up  alongside  of  them  in  the  road, 
and  Moses  Johnson  rode  opposite  to  me. 

BARROW  CHARGES  WITNESS  WITH  ENCOURAGING  THE  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  white  gentlemen  said,  "  Hold  on  there,  Mose«  ;^'  and  he  held  on. 
That  was  a  young  man  named  Lee  Clark,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  I  sat  there  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Barro^  wants  to  see  you ;  he  is  up  there  at  your  office,  and 
he  wants  to  see  you." 

When  I  rode  up,  Mr.  Barrow  said,  "Your  name  is  Mickey, 
is  it  not!"  I  said,  "Yes,  sir."  He  said,  "I  understand  you 
are  the  man  that  is  encouraging  all  these  difficulties  down  bere.^ 
I  says,  "Mel^^  au^  \i^  ^^^^>  '''*^^^,  ^^vs.."     I  says,  "Not  me,  sir." 
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He  said,  "Your  name  is  Mickey,  isn't  it!"  I  said,  "Yes;  but  perhaps 
you  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  ;  look  good.  I  writes  my  name 
D.  M.  Mickey."  He  says,  '•  That  is  the  name."  I  said,  "  1  don't  care 
who  says  so;  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  a  black  lie.  I  am 
for  peace,  and  I  have  always  been  for  it,  and  I  don't  mean  anything 
else  but  peace."  > 

NEaROES  DETAINED  BY  THE  WHITES. 

There  was  about  ten  or  fourteen  people  standing  right  there  at  the 
gale,  and  some  men  on  their  way  to  the  Mississippi  River,  Colbert  Wil- 
liams  and  Warren  Crump  and  John  Carson  and  William  Crump,  and  they 
stopped  them  and  would  not  let  them  go,  and  kept  them  about  an  hour 
before  they  let  them  go.  After  a  while  they  let  them  go ;  after  a  while 
they  told  them  that  they  might  go  on  down  the  road,  and  they  went 
OD  down  the  road. 

NEGRO  MURDERED. 

In  coming  down  the  road,  a  man  who  was  there  from  Vicksburgh — T 
had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  seen  him  afterward — saw  these  men 
coming  and  he  broke  and  run,  and  they  shot  him ;  and  they  went  ou 
down  to  Mr,  Watson's  and  they  returned  from  there ;  and  when  they 
returned  from  down  there  they  came  by  Mr.  Hunt's ;  and  when  they 
went  down  they  told  Moses  Johnson;  they  asked,  who  did  surrender! 
Did  he  surrender  to  Mr.  Elgin,  or  did  Mr.  Elgin  surrender  to  him  f 

MOSES  JOHNSON  TAKEN  AWAY  BY  THE  WHITES. 

And  Moses  told  him  he  didn't  understand  what  he  was  talking  about; 
and  he  told  him  to  go  up  and  ^et  his  parole,  and  he  went  up  awl  asked 
Mr.  Elgin  for  it,  and  got  it,  and  they  turned  him  loose. 

About  sundown  they  came  and  called  him  out,  and  told  him  to  get 
his  horse — he  was  tied  there  to  an  oak  tree  in  front  of  my  door — and  he 
got  on  his  horse,  and  they  started  for  Mr.  Hunt's  plantation,  and  the 
white  people  told  him  that  some  of  the  colored  people  could  go  with 
bim  it'  they  wanted  to;  and  they  came  back  and  remained  there  at 
Mr.  Hunt's  until  just  before  day,  and  I  knows  I  heard  the  guns  fire 
when  they  were  going  away ;  there  was  a  crowd  went  away.  I  was 
very  badly  frightened  myself. 

WITNESS  PROMISED  PROTECTION. 

I  was  awake  in  my  house,  and  another  man,  named  William 
Cramp,  staid  with  me  that  night;  and  Mr.  Kobinson  came  and  called 
me,  and  said,  ''Where  is  David  Mickey!"  1  said,  "Here  I  am."  I 
didn't  have  any  idea  that  they  were  going  to  kill  the  boys ;  if  I  had  I 
never  would  have  answered.  He  rode  up  inside  of  my  yard  and  said, 
*' Just  make  yourself  easy;  there  isi  nobody  going  to  hurt  you;  and  if 
yoa  see  Frank  Anderson  tell  him  to  come'  back,  that  nobody  is  going 
to  hurt  him." 

KNEW  OF  NO  COLORED  MEN'S  CLUBS — ONLY  THREE  BLACKS  ARMED. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  formation  of  bands  of  colored  men^  who 
were  armed — associations  or  clubs? — A.  Well,  I  knowed  nothing  of  auy 
clubs.  I  know  the  men  ou  Mr.  Hunt's  place  were  talking  of  getting  up 
a  club;  but  that  Moses  Johnson  and  Frank  Anderson  and  Kufus  Hey- 
ward  were  the  only  ones  that  I  saw  during  that  time  that  were  in  arms, 
saying  they  were  going  anywhere. 

Q.  Had  they  fire-arms  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  kind  ! — A.  Double-barreled  shot-guns. 

Q.  Were  they  going  to  fight? — A.  They  said  just  this — they  repeated 
it  to  me  plainly — they  said  they  were  going  to  Rolling  Fork  ^  they  had 
46  MISS 
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heard  they  were  killing  colored  people  down  there,  and  they  were  going 
there  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 

WHAT  MOSES  JOHNSON  SAID. 

I  said,  '*  If  you  want  to  go  there,  put  your  guns  down  and  go  up  and 
find  oxxf"  They  said,  "  We  are  afraid  to  go  up  there  without  arms; 
they  are  killing  them  and  they  will  kill  us."  Moses  Johnson  said,  ^^  I 
want  to  have  something,  so  if  they  fire  on  me  I  will  kill  some  of  them 
before  they  kill  me.'' 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Moses  Johnson. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  I — A.  He  says,  "  Let  us  go  down  there  and  kill 
them,  and  burn  up  the  place ;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  stop  them 
from  killing  our  color."    I  remember  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  or  say  anything  to  you  about  other  men  on  other 
plantations  that  had  engaged  to  go  up  with  them ;  others  that  they  ex- 
pected to  join  them  on  the  way  up  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  didn-t. 

JOHNSON,  ANDERSON,  HETWARD  START  FOB  ROLLING  FORE. 

Q.  Did  they  start  from  Deer  Creek  toward  Boiling  Fork  ! — ^A.  Yeg, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  threats  that  they 
had  made  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  intention  or  not 

Q.  But  they  made  these  threats  in  your  presence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  them  frequently  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  Some  boys  would 
run  on  and  talk  that  way  sometimes ;  but  Moses  Johnson  I  never  heard 
talk  that  way  before ;  and  Eufus,  none  of  the  white  people  would  mind 
what  he  said. 

THE  AGREEMENT  MADE  AT  THE  PEACE  MEETING. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  this  agreement  was  made  f  Is  that  yoor 
signature  f  [Showing  witness  agreement  between  the  white  and  colored 
men.] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  this  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  f— A. 
res,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  How  did  it  come  that  this  paper  was  in 
this  way! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  paper,  and  what  led  to  the  agreement^A. 
What  led  to  the  agreement  f 

AGREEMENT   MADE   FOR   FEAR   THAT   THE  WHITES  WERE   COMING  TO 

KILL  ALL  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Bight  there  we  heard  that  the  thing  was  not  settled, 
and  that  the  white  men  was  coming  down ;  that  there  were  two  com- 
panies at  Colonel  Given's,  and  they  were  coming  down  to  kill  all  the 
negroes  from  there  to  the  Yazoo  River  ^  and  the  people  got  so  excited 
on  Monday  that  I  could  not  rest,  and  I  didn't  stay  in  my  house,  ueitbeff 
Monday  night ;  and  I  went  off  from  my  house ;  and  on  Tuesday  mora- 
mg  they  said  that  they  wanted  a  committee  to  go  to  Boiling  Fork,  and 
the  colored  people  chose  me  and  another  man  named  Philip  Johnson,  and 
we  would  not  agree  to  go  unless  Mr.  Hunt  would  agree  to  go  with  us.  We 
told  them  so. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  he  could  not  go,  his  wife  was  sick ;  but  we 
told  him  we  could  not  go  if  he  didn't  go :  that  I  didn't  feel  safe  in 
going ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  agreed  to  go  with  us  ^  and  we  went  up  there ;  aod 
the  reason  that  we  entered  into  that  agreement  we  didn't  see  any  other 
way  for  peace — that  we  could  have  peace — but  that ;  and  the  white 
men  promised  that  if  we  didn't  enter  into  the  agreement  that  we  would 
be  responsible  for  any  violence  that  might  arise  on  these  places }  that  if 
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we  didn't  try  to  stop  it,  and  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  woald  be  the  par- 
ties responsible.    I  know  Colonel  Ball  said  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Yon  understood  the  contents  of  that  paper  distinctly  before  yon 
signed  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

NAMES  OP  NEGROES  OUTLAWED. 

Q.  It  says  here,  "The  colored  delegates  further  promise  to  do  their 
utmost  to  arrest  and  deliver  to  the  people  the  following  turbulent  per- 
sons, viz'' — and  then  they  give  the  names — "on  the  Keo  place,  Derry 
Brown  and  Charlie  Brown ;  Watson  place,  Bill  Hughes  or  Jones,  Jim 
Kobertson;  on  Moore  place,  Jack  Williams,  Silas  Baldwin,  (leorge  Will- 
iams, Warner  Meyers,  John  Hopkins;  on  the  Hunt  place,  William 
Dean,  Evans  Brown,  Frank  Anderson,  Samuel  Brewer,  Fred  Bell." 
Were  these  names  handed  in  by  the  colored  men  as  men  who  were  tur- 
bulent people  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  handed  in  them  names  or 
no;  but  I  infers  one  that  was  there — Wash.  Hamilton;  he  told  it  there 
at  the  meeting  that  Derry  Brown  was  making  some  threats  up  there, 
and  Captain  Kehoe  [or  KeoJ  did  before ;  he  said  that  Derry  made  some 
threats.  Derry  used  to  be  a  tenant  of  his,  and  he  hated  to  tell  it,  but 
be  said  he  would  have  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  threats  did  Derry  make  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  THREATS  DEERY  MADE. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  these  people  whose  names  were  handed  in 
and  put  in  this  agreement  tbat  you  signed  were  people  who  created  the 
disturbance  in  the  district  there,  aud  were  turbulent  persons  who  tried 
to  get  up  trouble  in  the  community  f — ^A.  Was  that  the  understanding, 
that  they  was  the  ones  that  created  the  trouble  t 

THE  OUTLAWED  NEGROES  TO  BE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  WHITE  MEN  AT 

ROLLING  FORE. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  will  answer,  it  was  not ;  these  young  men  you  find 
there,  they  escaped.  This  agreement  was  made,  to  my  knowledge,  on 
Tuesday,  and  they  was  after  these  men  a  Sunday,  and  these  men  got 
away ;  and  I  remember  I  got  up  in  the  committee,  I  think,  after  that 
paper  was  written,  and  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  any  men  of  mine; 
that  I  would  not  become  responsible  if  anybody  was  absent  from  the 
plantation,  or  were  gone ;  and  they  told  me  all  they  required  of  me  was 
that  if  they  came  back  there,  if  we  didn't  carry  them  to  the  law,  we  was 
to  deliver  them  to  the  white  men  of  Boiling  Fork. 

Q.  Were  they  regarded  as  people  who  ought  to  have  been  taken  up 
and  brought  to  the  law  for  the  disturbance  that  had  occurred  f — ^A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  these  men  who  fied  away  came  back  again  you  were  to  have 
them  arrested  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NAMES  OF  NEGRO  PARTIES  TO  THE  AGREEMENT. 

Q.  That  was  understood.    Was  P.  H.  Johnson,  whose  name  is  signed 
to  this  paper,  one  of  the  men  who  was  up  there  that  day  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Bobert  Roan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  he  was  there. 
Q.  And  Wash.  Hamilton  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Aaron  Dean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Sam  Jones! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Jerry  Carson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Jack  Hint — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Andrew  Hoy  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Levi  Jones  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  W.  D.  Brown  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I.  T.  Ca-sey  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  colored  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tbey  had  all  assembled  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NEaEOES  INTENDED  TO  KEEP  THE  AGBEEMENT. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  you  represented  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  colored  people  in  favor  of  peace  and  order  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  designed  on  your  part  to  do  all  you  could  do  to  have 
peace  kept  in  the  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WHITE  MEN  WERE   EXPECTED  TO  KEEP  THEIR  AGBEEMENT. 

Q.  And  the  white  men  designed  to  do  all  they  could  on  their  part 
toward  the  same  end  f -^A.  That  was  the  understanding ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  understanding  of  the  paper  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

LEW  PABKEB  AFTER  HE  WAS  SHOT. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  black  man  named  Parker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  he  t — A.  A  justice  of  the  peace. 
Q.  Did  you  see  his  body! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  After  he  was  shot  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  examine  his  clothing  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  find  a  letter  on  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  it  written  to  ! — A.  To  a  man  that  lived  in  district  No.1, 
on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  at  Dumbarton. 

PABKEB  EXPECTED  A  FIGHT. 

Q.  What  did  that  letter  say  ! — A.  He  wrote  to  a  man  named  O'Brien, 
and  the  letter  said  that  they  were  expecting  that  they  would  have  a 
fight  here,  and  asked  him  did  he  think  he  could  aid  him  in  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  him  anything  about  getting  a  party  to  come  down 
there  and  aid  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  in  the  letter. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  about  any  one's  coming  besides  O'Brien  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  written  just  to  O'Brien. 

Q.  Who  was  O'Brien  ? — A.  He  had  been  a  magistrate  on  the  river. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  away ;  where  was  his  post-office  f — A.  At  Dum- 
barton, on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  Parker  lived  way  up  on  Deer 
Creek. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  of  Deer  Creek  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NO  PREVIOUS  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  until  this  with  the  white  people!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  along  kindly  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  assaulted  by  them,  or  injured  in  anyway  t— A. 
No,  sir. 

GOOD  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  disposition  of  the  white  men  of  that  county 
toward  your  people  there,  as  a  rule  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  most  of  them— 
I  will  say  right  there,  the  colored  people  who  kept  themselves  in  respect- 
able places  and  attended  to  their  business  were  respected  there  as  well  as 
I  expect  the  colored  to  be  respected  by  the  white  people,  clear  up  to  the 
time  of  the  riot;  and  the  ones  that  laid  about  and  drank  was  not  thought 
much  of  by  the  white  people. 

Q.  Is  that  not  your  own  feeling  toward  people  f  Don't  you  feel  more 
respect  for  the  man  that  is  quiet  and  orderly  than  you  do  for  one  that 
runs  around  and  does  not  do  any  workt — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  white  people 
were  very  familiar  there  with  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Have  ^o\x  s^wy  iawlt.  to  ^ud  with  their  behavior  tow*ard  you  siDoe 
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you  have  been  a  justice,  and  since  you  have  been  living  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir.    I  have  been  there  since  1866. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  canvass  and  election  of  1875  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

EVERYTHING    VERY  QUIET  INDEED. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  during  that  canvass  and  elec- 
tion f — A.  Everything  was  very  quiet  indeed. 

Q.  Did  anybody  interfere  with  your  right  to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  attempted  to  frighten  or  intimidate  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  colored  people  all  voted  as  they  wanted  to! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  elected  all  the  officers  f — A.  The  time  the  blacks  wanted  me 
to  run — everybody  else  was  elected  but  me ;  they  wanted  me  to  run,  but 
I  did  not  run. 

WITNESS  KNEW  OF    NO  THREATS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  Charlie  Brown  making  threats  there  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Charlie  Brown  exerting  himself  to 
get  up  this  conflict  between  the  colored  people  and  white  people! — A. 
I  don't  know  a  thing  about  that.  I  know  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Ball  came  be- 
fore me  and  made  an  affidavit  that  Charlie  was  doing  so. 

REV.  MR.  ball's  AFFIDAVITS. 

Q.  What  did  he  charge  him  with  ! — A.  Charged  him  with  inciting 
people  to  riots ;  and  I  issued  a  warrant  for  Charlie,  and  I  could  not 
reach  him.    Him  and  Derry  both  escaped. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  a  warrant  for  Derry,  too  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first 
time  he  came  and  made  a  single  affidavit,  and  the  next  time  he  came 
back  he  made  a  joint  affidavit  against  the  two. 

Q.  He  first  made  an  affidavit  against  Charlie,  and  then  came  and 
joined  Derry  in  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  charged  them  with  inciting  riot! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
affidavit,  and  I  issued  a  warrant  for  them,  but  they  escaped ;  and  since 
that  time  Derry  was  arrested  over  in  Vicksburgh  by  a  man  named 
Groom,  I  was  informed.    Derry  told  me  that  was  so  hisself. 

DERRY  BROWN  ARRESTED    IN  VICKSBURGH. 

Q.  Was  Derry  ever  arrested  under  that  warrant! — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  brought  before  you! — A.  He  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  constable  that  arrested  him  ! — A.  Mr.  Groom.  He 
is  a  white  man.,  Derry  told  me  that  Mr.  Groom  sat  down  and  talked 
with  him  a  good  while,  and  then  went  out  and  left  him  there,  and  come 
back  with  a  couple  of  policemen  there  and  arrested  him ;  and  he  gave 
bonds  for  his  appearance  at  the  circuit  court.  He  would  not  agree  to 
go  on  the  Creek  to  be  tried. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Vicksburgh  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose,  now  that  these  men  who  have  left  the  county  are 
out  of  the  way,  you  will  have  any  more  trouble  there  at  all! — A.  Have 
any  trouble  now  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  any  trouble  before  that 
riot. 

Q.  Has  it  all  been  quiet  since  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NAMES  OF  NEGROES  WHO  HAVE  NOT  RETUKNED  TO  THEIR  HOMES. 

Q.  Everything  is  peaceable  there  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the 
boys  are  back  home. 
Q.  Which  ones  have  come  ! — ^A.  Evans  Brown, 
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Q.  Who  else  f — A.  William  Dean  has  come  back. 
Q.  Has  Frank  Audersou  come  back  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Samuel  Brewer  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  in  Warren  County. 
Q.  Fred  Bell  f — A.  No,  sir  j  he  ain't  back  5  he  is  in  Vlcksburgh. 
Q.  Bill  Hughes  or  Jones  f — A.  He  ain't  back. 
Q.  Jim  Kobertsonf — A.  He  ain't  back. 
Q.  Jack  Williams? — A.  He  ain't  back. 

Q.  Silas  Baldwin  t — A.  He  come  back  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
Q.  George  Williams  f — A.  He  ain't  come  back. 
Q.  Warner  Meters t — A.  He  ain't  come  back  neither. 
Q.  John  Hopkins! — A.  He  ain't  come  back. 

Q.  Have  the  others  that  have  come  back  gone  to  their  work  again!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  they  been  disturbed  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Any  warrants  been  Issued  for  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

NEGROES  WHO  HAVE  BETUBNED  ABE  NOT  DISTUBBED. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  back  f — A.  William  Dean  has  been  then 
long  enough  to  have  got  his  crop :  he  come  back  in  March.  Evsuis 
Brown  come  back  in  March  or  April. 

Q.  They  have  been  up  there  for  the  last  two  or  three  months!— A. 
Yes,  sir^  all  excepting  Silas  Baldwin ;  he  come  back  about  four  weeks 
ago. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  frequently  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  moving  about  as  usual ! — A.  Evans  Brown  and  William 
Dean  lives  right  on  the  place  with  me,  and  Silas  lives  on  Captain 
Moore's  plantation  down  below  me. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  disturb  them  at  allf — ^A.  No,  sir. 

CHABACTEB  OF  BOWIE  FOBEMAN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Bowie  Foreman !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tsi  he  a  sober  man  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  in  his  behavior  and  character  is  he!— A. 
Well,  Bowie  in  his  character  and  behavior — all  the  white  people  and 
black  people,  too,  likes  him ;  and  he  will  get  drunk  and  cass;  and  when 
whisky  was  in  him  anybody  never  took  any  notice  of  what  he  said, 
neither  white  nor  black ;  but  everybody  liked  him ;  and  Bowie  could  do 
more,  I  suppose,  than  nary  other  black  man  on  the  Creek  with  the  wbite 
people;  they  did  not  take  any  account  of  Bowie. 

Q.  Is  he  a  reliable  man  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  drunk  a  good  part  of  the 
time — tight.    I  would  not  take  his  word  hardly  for  anything. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  not  very  trustworthy  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

CBOSS  EXAMINED. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 
Q.  On  whose  plantation  do  you  live! — A.  David  Hunt's* 

PEBSONAL  BECOBD. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  Hunt's  plantation  ! — A.  I  have  been 
there  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  laud  of  Mr.  Hunt! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  rent  and  work! — A.  Some  years  I  rents 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  acres,  and  some  years  not  so  much.  1  rents 
land  just  according  to  what  I  can  get  hands  to  work. 

Q.  What  crop  do  you  raise  ! — A.  A  pretty  good  crop  every  year. 

Q.  What ! — A.  Cotton  and  corn,  and  potatoes  and  beans,  and  so  on. 

Q.  About  when  did  ^ou  first  hear  anything  of  the  troubles  in  yoor 
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neighborhood  last  fall  t — A.  Well,  it  was  about  the  last  of  November 
or  the  first  of  December,  when  I  first  heard;  it  was  long  in  the  'latter 
part  of  November,  to  my  knowledge  now,  that  I  heerd  of  it. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  all  that  you  heard  about  that,  and  all 
that  was  done,  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  You  want  me  to  state  what  I 
heerd  f 

WITNESS  TELLS  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TROUBLES — HOW  ALEXANDER 

WAS  KILLED. 

A.  State  about  the  troubles ;  just  tell  the  story  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  All  about  what  I  heerd  about  itf 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  just  heerd  that  there  was  a  white  man  and 
a  black  man — now  I  don't  know  this — I  only  heard  that  the  white 
man  and  the  blaek  man  got  into  difficulty  at  Boiling  Fork,  and 
that  the  black  man  beat  the  white  man ;  and  the  next  day,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  they  wanted  to  arrest  some  of  the  boys  in  the  place,  and 
one  of  the  men  named  Casey,  he  had  his  pistol,  and  he  went  to  hit  a  black 
man  over  the  head  with  it,  and  the  pistol  fired  and  killed  a  white  man 
named  Alexander ;  and  they  said  that  the  negroes  was  the  occasion  of 
him  getting  killed,  as  I  heerd.  ^ 

Q.  Of  Alexander  getting  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  that  I  heerd 
firom  them  men  up  there  that  week,  that  they  had  made  one  or  two  ar- 
rests up  there. 

CORNELIUS  MX7RDERED. 

Q.  All  black  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  had  arrested  one  or  two  black  men, 
and  the  black  man  what  they  arrested  they  taken  one  day — a  fellow 
named  Cornelius — and  they  shot  him  down.    That  is  what  I  heerd. 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  shoot  this  man  Cornelius  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  took  the  other  men  on  before  a  magistrate  named  Smith.  They 
went  there  and  examined  his  tracks,  and  they  said  he  was  shot  down 
right  in  his  tracks ;  and  I  heerd  he  was  running,  the  reason  he  was 
shot 

NEGROES  ARRESTED. 

Then  they  arrested  Parker  and  Brooks  and  carried  them  up  there, 
as  I  heerd.  There  was  two  Brookses,  one  named  Arthur  and  the 
other  Frank,  and  Frank  told  me  these  words  himself:  they  had  ar- 
rested his  brother  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  along  with  his  brother. 
They  told  him  he  could  go  without  any  fire-arms.  They  locked  him  up 
in  a  house  all  night,  and  they  would  not  let  Frank  come  there  except 
he  carried  some  coffee  or  something,  and  would  not  let  him  stop  there 
with  him ;  and  they  carried  him  before  Smith  the  magistrate  on  a 
charge,  and  somehow  or  another  they  were  released  under  bond,  and 
they  turned  them  loose;  and  on  Saturday  they  were  to  have  a  trial, 
and  they  didn't  have  a  trial ;  and  on  Sunday  morning  they  came  up 
there— the  white  people,  so  I  heerd — and  called  them  out  of  the  house, 
got  Parker  and  Brooks,  and  fotched  them  down  as  far  as  Hunt's  and 
Elgin's  store,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  some  white  men  until  they 
went  down  and  got  the  other  boys,  Moses  Johnson  and  Bufus,  that  they 
heerd  was  indicated  in  the  fuss,  and  they  staid  there  until  they  went 
down  and  got  them  boys. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  all  you  know  about  the  trouble ;  you  spoke  of  going 
to  church. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MICKEY  AND  JOHNSON  STOPPED  BY   WHITE  PICKETS. 

Q.  You  may  tell  that  story  again;  you  didn't  get  quite  through  with 
it. — A.  As  I  said,  I  had  been  down  to  church  and  was  on  my  way  back 
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up  to  Mr.  Hunt's.  Me  and  Moses  Johnson  was  riding  along,  and  Mr. 
Clark  was  in  the  road.  I  rode  to  one  side  of  them — me  and  Moses— and 
he  spoke  and  said,  "  Moses,  hold  on  there." 

Q.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  het— A.  A  yonng  lawyer  there  on  the  Creek. 

Q.  Was  he  alone  1 — A.  He  and  a  man  named  Theodore  Keyser;  and 
there  was  another  man ;  I  don't  know  him ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  ma 

Q.  Three  white  men  on  horseback  met  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
gans.  Mr.  Keyser  was  sitting  side-ways  on  his  saddle,  and  be  seed  me 
coming,  and  he  was  trying  to  hide  his  pistol,  and  his  coat  was  so  short 
he  could  not  hide  it  while  he  was  sitting  on  his  horse.  Clark  told  Moees 
Johnson  to  hold  on ;  and  I  stopped ;  I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  was 
going  to  say  to  Moses. 

WITNESS  LEAVES  JOHNSON  WITH  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  Were  you  on  horseback? — A.  On  a  mule. 

Q.  Was  Moses  on  horseback  ? — A.  He  was  riding  a  little  mare  filly. 
I  staid  there  and  Mr.  Clark  told  me  that  Mr.  Barrow  wanted  to  see 
me  up  there  at  the  gate,  and  I  wenlifon  up  there. 

Q.  That  was  your  gatef — A.  Yes,  sir;  going  to  the  quarters.  I  went 
up  to  the  gate  and  Barrow  met  me,  and  he  said,  *'  Your  name  is 
Mickey  f " 

barrow's  talk   WITH  WITNESS. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  Moses  f — A.  With  Mr.  Clark  and  Theodore 
Keyser,  down  the  road  there.  He  says,  "  Your  name  is  Mickey,  ain't 
it ! "  I  says,  "  Yes,  sir."  He  says,  "  I  heard  that  you  are  the  man 
that  is  indicated  in  the  fuss  down  here."    I  says,  ''^ot  me." 

He  says,  '^  Your  name  is  Mickey,  ain't  it  t "  I  says,  *•  Yes,  sir."  Be 
says,  "You  are  the  man."  I  says,  "Look  good ;  you  may  be  mistaken 
in  the  name.  I  writes  my  name  D.  M.  Mickey  5 "  and  he  says,  "  Yoo  are 
the  man." 

"ARRESTING  MEN  AND  TURNING  THEM  LOOSE  DON'T  PAY." 

I  says,  "  There  is  some  mistake  about  that.  J  don't  care  who  eaid 
so ;  they  told  a  lie ;  be  he  white  or  black.  I  can  prove  it  by  every- 
body that  I  have  been  trying  to  keep  peace  here ;"  and  he  called  me 
up  afterward  and  said  just  tMs  way  to  me,  "  Don't  you  mind  me  si>eakiDg 
to  you  that  way.  We  have  got  your  recommendation  from  the  Bare- 
field  colony  clear  down  ;  there  is  nobody  coming  to  hurt  50U.  1  spoke 
to  you  BO  to  let  the  rest  of  them  see  that  there  is  no  difference  in  tbe 
way  that  I  speak  to  you.  Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you  j  but  it  is  these 
fellows  that  talk  about  killing  white  people  and  burning  up  their  gin- 
houses.  There  is  only  one  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  arresting  meu  and 
turning  them  loose  don't  pay."  Those  were  tbe  words  he  said  to 
me ;  and  they  went  along  down  the  road. 

Q.  Who  went  down  the  road  ? — A.  These  white  men. 

Q.  The  three  white  men  f — A.  There  were  ten  at  the  gate.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows asked  me  if  the  boys  down  here  wanted  to  fight. 

VTHITE  MEN  ARMED. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  with  guns  and  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
had  double-barrel  guns ;  some  had  these  needle-guns,  as  they  claimed. 
I  never  seed  no  needle-guns,  to  my  memory,  but  they  said  these  was 
needle-guns. 

BARROW  OFFERS  TO  FIGHT  TEN  WHITES  AGAINST  A  HUNDRED  BLACKS. 

Mr.  Barrow  said,  '^  If  yon  men  want  to  light,  we  have  but  ten  or  80 
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here,  but  we  are  ready  to  flgbt  ODe  hundred ;"  and  the  boys,  says  they, 
^*  We  are  not  ready  for  a  fight."    They  didn't  want  any  fight. 

Q.  Whom  did  he^say  that  tot — A.  To  some  of  the  boys  assembled 
together. 

Q.  Colored  boyst — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  parcel  of  them — Warren  Crump, 
Colbert  Williams,  and  John  Carson,  and  William  Crump  there,  and  they 
stopped  them  at  the  gate,  and  would  not  let  them  pass  down  the  road. 

And  these  negroes  and  some  of  the  white  men  came  there  to  hear  what 
the  people  would  say.  They  said, ''  We  are  prepared  to  fight  one  hun- 
dred of  yon  if  yon  want  to  fight,"  and  they  passed  on  down  the  road. 

NEGBO  MUBDEBED  ON  MOOBE'S  PLACE. 

And  there  was  a  man  living  on  Captain  Moore^s  place,  a  place  called 
Cammack  place;  and  the  man  started  to  run  when  he  saw  them  coming. 
I  don't  know  his  name.  He  was  a  man  picking  cotton  there,  from 
Vicksburgh.    And  these  white  men  shot  him. 

Q.  Did  they  kill  him  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  kill  him.  He  laid 
there  in  a  house  pretty  nigh  about  two  months ;  shot  him  in  the  back 
part  of  his  thigh.  That  occurred,  as  I  was  informed,  down  there ;  but 
I  don't  know  of  these  facts  myself. 

Q.  Where  was  this  colored  mant — A.  He  was  in  the  road,  so  I  was 
told,  and  he  saw  them  coming,  and  he  broke  and  run,  and  then  they 
shot  him.  And  they  went  on  down  to  Mr.  Watson's,  and  returned  that 
evening ;  and  when  they  came  back  they  gathered  the  boys  up  as  they 
came  along;  all  that  had  been  in  this  fuss. 

THE  WHITES  GATHEB  THE  NEGEOES — JOHNSON  TAKEN. 

Q.  The  white  men  were  gathering  up  the  colored  boys  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
As  they  started  away  they  came  and  demanded  of  Moses  Johnson  to  get 
on  his  horse.  I  know  a  man  named  Judge  Powell  called  Moses  to  the 
pickets,  and  he  came  there,  and  he  said,  '^Come  outside,"  and  he  got 
outside. 

And  when  Moses  started  out  of  the  yard  he  took  off  his  watch  and 
gave  it  to  his  wife.  And  they  told  him  to  get  on  his  horse,  and  he  got 
on  his  horse,  and  they  started  off  with  him. 

WHITE  MEN  IN  THE  WOODS  LIKE  SCOUTS. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  came  and  took  Moses  away  t — A.  There  were 
about  ten  or  twelve  there.  There  was  over  one  hundred  white  men 
aronnd  there,  but  there  was  only  that  many  guarding  Moses — ten  in 
that  company;  because  after  these  white  men  had  gone  down  the  road 
1  was  standing  on  the  gallery  of  the  wood-house  and  I  seed  about  thirty 
or  forty  riding  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They  came  out  of  the  woods 
in  the  opening  just  like  scouts. 

Another  man  named  Joshua  Sanders,  he  was  down  there,  and  he  said 
that  about  fitty  or  sixty  had  come  through  the  cotton-patch  there,  and 
he  was  hiding;  they  were  armed  and  on  their  way  to  Mr.  Watson's. 

There  was  ten  of  them  went  down  in  the  public  road  and  the  balance 
of  them  went  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  each  side  of  the  creek.  I 
seen  the  ones  that  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  with  my  own  eyes ; 
but  I  never  seen  the  ones  on  the  east  side  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  yourself! — A.  I  counted  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  of  them  that  I  seed  myself.  They  went  on  down  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son's, so  I  was  informed — I  don't  know  how  far  they  went;  and  they 
turned  back  that  evening. 

MOSES  JOHNSON  HUBDEBED  AFTEB  HE  HAD  A  PABOLE. 

Q.  These  white,  armed  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came  back  that  e^ew- 
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iDg;  some  came  back  before  nigbt;  and  Mr.  Barrow,  when  be  returned 
from  down  tbe  road,  Moses  Johnson  went  to  him  and  carried  him  a 
parole  that  Mr.  Elgin  gave  to  him.  And  they  turned  him  loose— that 
was  the  second  time  that  they  had  turned  him  loose;  and  the  third  time 
when  they  taken  him,  they  started  away  with  him  to  fetch  him  back  to 
Mr.  Hunt's  house,  and  kept  him  until  just  about  day  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  took  him  out  in  a  field  and  killed  him. 

I  was  as  wide  avtake  as  I  am  now  when  the  men  fired.  I  had  do  idea 
in  the  world  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them  at  all. 

And  when  the  men  were  going  away  Mr.  Robertson  called  up  to  my 
door,  and  he  called  me  out  and  told  me  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  there 
was  nobody  going  to  hurt  me ;  that  they  were  going  to  protect  me;  and 
if  I  saw  Frank  Anderson  to  tell  him  to  come  back. 

NEGROES  LEAVE  FOR  FEAR  OF  THEIR  LIVES. 

Q.  Who  was  Frank  Anderson  ! — A.  A  colored  man.  He  heerd  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  all  them  that  went  up  there  to  the  store  that 
Sunday,  and  he  ran  and  got  away;  but  they  got  hold  of  him;  and 
several  of  the  boys  left;  and  Mr.  David  Hunt  got  a  good  many  of  them 
to  come  back  by  writing  to  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  away  fort — ^A.  They  heerd  that  they  had  their 
names  enrolled  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  that  they  were  indicated,  and  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  fuss;  that  they  were  in  the  riot,  and  they  said  thej 
were  going  to  kill  them. 

And  I  know  that  Fred  Bell  has  been  wanting  to  cooie  back  home; 
and  he  wants  to  come  back  now,  but  he  is  afraid  to  come.  He  applied 
to  Mr.  David  Hunt  to  come  back — he  stays  on  his  place — and  Mr.  Hunt 
wrote  to  him  to  wait  until  he  could  get  the  thing  fixed,  and  he  would 
let  him  know  when  he  could  come  home.  And  he  got  one  or  two  letters 
from  Fred  saying  that  he  wanted  to  come  home ;  and  he  w^ritteu  to  him 

I  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do,  because,  he  said,  "  I  hardly  know  what 

^  to  do  myself.'' 

I  The  people  here,  they  is  frightened  yet,  and  they  are  afraid  of  them 

arresting  them  for  this  riot;  and  it  will  be  so  for  many  days. 

WHEN  JOHNSON  WAS  MURDERED. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  kill  Moses  Johnson  f — A.  Just  about  day. 

Q.  Monday  morning  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  arrested  him  twice,  and  turned  him  loose  T — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  they  arrested  him  as  he  came  up  the  road,  and  after  he  weot  and 
got  his  parole,  Mr.  Barrow  looked  at  it,  and  turned  him  loose  again. 

ABOUT  JOHNSON'S  PAROLE. 

Q.  What  did  yon  understand  that  parole  to  bet — A.  It  was  said  that 
it  w^as  a  parole  from  Mr.  Elgin,  that  it  was  all  right.     Mr.  Hunt  and 
!  Mr.  Elgin  had  stopped  them  up  there  at  the  store,  and  tbey  settled  op 

their  difficulties  then ;  they  came  on  up  to  the  store  toward  EoUiog 
Fork,  so  I  was  informed.  Moses  told  me  himself  how  they  came  to  caU 
his  attention  up  there  to  these  men  getting  killed  there,  and  he  called 
for  assistance  to  go  and  see ;  and  he  said  he  would  not  go  without  his 
arms. 

And  Mr.  Elgin  and  him  fixed  it  up  there,  and  he  became  personallT 
responsible  for  the  boys  that  was  with  him.  And  Mr.  Elgin  told 
Moses  that  the  white  men  were  going  to  hold  him  personally  respoDsihle 
if  there  was  to  be  any  more  difficulty  down  here ;  and  when  tbey  heard 
of  the  fuss,  they  taken  Moses  and  went  to  Mr.  Hunt's. 

JOHNSON'S  CHARACTER. 

I  did  consiOlw  ttiat  \>^  "^Q^fc^Xs^e^mvci^  Y^^^onsible  for  those  feliotrs 
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dowD  tbere  he  was  killed.  He  was  Dot  any  other  way  but  a  straight- 
forward man,  and  always  attended  to  his  own  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  Moses  doing  anything  wrong  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  threaten  to  do  anything  wrong  t — A.  Not 
before  that  Friday  morning. 

JOHNSON'S  THREAT. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  that  Friday  morning:. — A.  He  told  the  boys 
to  hill  in  with  their  guns,  and,  ^'Come  and  let  us  see  about  that;  there 
ain't  but  one  way  to  stop  them,  but  just  go  and  kill  them  and  burn 
them  out." 

Q.  What  had  he  heard  that  the  white  people  were  doing  to  the  col- 
ored people! — A.  They  said  they  were  killing  them.  They  had  shot 
some  men  up  there ;  they  had  killed  Cornelius,  and  had  Parker  and 
Brooks  under  arrest,  and  a  message  came  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
them. 

This  was  Friday  morning,  and  they  had  heard  every  day  about  the 
white  people  killing  them  ever  since  the  luss  that  was  started  on  Satur- 
day night  before. 

witness's  ADVICE  TO  JOHNSON. 

I  said,  ^'  You  had  better  go  up  there  in  a  quiet  way  without  any 
arms;  you  have  got  nothing  to  fight  with.  You  all  talk  of  arms;  you 
have  got  nothing  to  fight  with,  and  you  have  not  got  sense  enough  to 
know  it.  You  have  got  some  old  double  barrel  shot-guns,  and  some  of 
them  hain't  got  but  one  hammer;  and  the  white  folk's  have  got  needle- 
guns  and  a  plenty  of  ammunition.  If  we  can't  protect  ourselves  we  will 
apply  for  protection.  There  is  no  use  for  us  to  start  a  fight,  lor  we  have 
got  nothing  to  fight  with.  It  is  no  use  talking  about  whipping  the  white 
lolks,  for  we  have  got  nothing  to  fight  them  with.  If  we  can't  protect 
ourselves  it  is  better  for  us  to  make  an  application  ior  protection." 

And  they  said  they  were  going  to  see  it  they  could  not  find  out  what 
was  the  matter,  and  how  many  boys  had  been  killed. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Moses  Johnson  t — A.  I  have  known 
Lim  from  a  boy,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  He  was  only  about 
twenty  two  or  twenty-three  years  old. 

Q.  What  had  his  character  always  been  ? — A.  He  had  always  been  a 
Dice  man.    In  that  vicinity  everybody,  white  and  black,  liked  him. 

SIX  NEGROES  MUEDEBED  IN  ONE  NIGHT. 

Q.  What  other  colored  men  were  killed  there  at  that  time  besides 
Moses  Johnson  ? — A.  There  were  six  killed  ;  three  killed  in  one  spot 
and  three  in  another,  that  night.  Eufus  Hey  ward  was  a  very  high- 
tempered  boy,  and  he  was  a  good-conditioned  kind  of  a  fellow.  Any- 
thing that  any  of  them  wanted  him  to  do  at  any  time  he  would  go  and 
do  it  for  them.    Nobody  took  any  account  of  what  he  said  any  time. 

CHABAGTEB  OF  THE  MUBDEBED  NEGBOES. 

He  was  always  ready  to  do  anything  if  needed,  and  was  always  talking 
about  fighting  and  who  he  could  whip,  but  he  never  did  whip  or  fight 
anybody  ;  and  nobody  didn't  take  any  account  of  him.  I  know  I  made 
bim  ride  twenty-seven  miles  for  a  drink  of  whisky,  and  he  was  gone 
there  a  night  and  two  days.  I  gave  him  money  just  to  go  and  get  some 
whisky,  and  he  went  for  me ;  and  he  would  have  done  that  way  any 
time  for  Mr.  Hunt.  He  would  leave  his  work  any  time  and  go  for  him. 
He  was  just  a  good-conditioned  fellow. 

Q   How  about  Wade  Hampton  ? — A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him, 
but  he  was  always  blowing  mightily  when  he  got  a  drink  of  wli\&\t^  \\i 
liim. 


!(! 
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I  was  a<5quaiiited  with  Parker  and  them.  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  their  disposition.  It  was  claimed  in  that  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  they  were  the  leading  men  np  there,  and  they  was  hnnted 
on  that  content,  because  they  could  see  into  a  great  many  things 
that  the  other  colored  people  could  not,  and  that  the  white  people  didn^ 
want  them  to  know  about. 

Q.  Parker  and  Brooks  were  killed  on  that  account  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  white  people  didn't  like  them,  because 
they  were  leading  men  among  the  colored  people  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never 
heerd  them  say  so. 

I  heerd  the  white  people  say  that  they  wanted  to  get  all  the  ne- 
groes that  had  an  education— all  of  them  that  knowed  anything- 
they  intended  to  get  hold  of  them,  ^and  they  w  anted  to  kill  all  of 
them  that  could  read  and  write  and  all  the  brave  men.  That  was 
what  I  heard.    I  never  heerd  them  say  so  myself. 

Lewis  Moore,  he  was  accounted  to  be  a  very  brave  man,  and  thej 
killed  him,  I  know.  I  never  heerd  anything  disrespectful  of  him.  Two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  riot  he  brought  a  suit  against  Dr.  Clemente, 
and  when  the  riot  came  up  the  case  was  in  the  docket  for  trial.  1  uem 
heerd  anything  disrespectful  about  him  until  after  he  was  killed. 

NEVEB  HEABD  THREATS  BEFORE  FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  colored  people  before  these  troubles  com- 
menced, threaten  to  kill  white  people,  bum  down  their  gin-houses,  and  kiH 
their  wives  and  children  T — ^A.  That  Friday  morning,  as  I  have  said, 
that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heerd  it. 

WHITES  V^RE  ARMED. 

Q.  From  anybody  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  these  facts  I  don't  know;  this 
is  from  what  I  heard  on  Sunday,  that  the  white  people  were  prepared  and 
had  arms,  that  they  was  going  to  control  the  election.  They  had  tbeir 
guns  all  in  readiness  and  had  ammunition,  and  this  was  on  Friday ;  and 
what  led  me  to  believe  it  was,  because  on  Friday  this  difficulty  had  hap- 
pened, and  if  they  had  not  been  prepared  they  could  not  have  bad 
needle-guns  and  pistols  Sunday  morning  at  Mr.  Hunt 's  place. 

THREATS  OF  THE  WHITES. 

A  white  man  told  me  when  I  went  up  there  that  it  was  a  good  tbiog 
that  we  did  go  up  there.  He  is  a  brick-mason  ;  I  didn't  know  his  name. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  we  had  come  up  there  to  this  peaee> 
meeting.  He  said  they  were  seven  hundred  men  I  hadn't  seen ;  and  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  every  black  man  betwixt  there  aud  Yazoo  Kiv«. 
His  name  was  Powell.  He  told  them  words  right  in  Rolling  Fork;  told 
me  there  was  seven  hundred  men  I  hadn't  seen,  and  it  looked  as  if  then 
was  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  men  there  then. 

MORE   ABOUT  THE  PEACE-MEETING. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  about  this  i)eace-meeting;  how  long  after 
these  men  were  killed  t — A.  I  think  I  heerd  about  it — ^I  disremember 
whether  .they  made  their  application  to  me  to  go  up  Monday  evening  or 
Tuesday  morning ;  but  I  think  it  was  Tuesday  morning  that  we  agi^ 
to  go  op,  because  I  never  staid  home  Monday  night.  1  would  not  be 
positive  whether  it  was  Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning  that  tbej 
spoke  to  me  about  it.    I  could  not  identify  the  time  certain. 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you  about  it  first t — A.  I  disremember  now  whoit 
was;  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Hunt,  1  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Hunt  are  white  men  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  hotb  d 
them.    Di.EWi^  md  he  wanted  things  stopped  any  while.    Heisa 
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doctor  there,  and  waits  on  the  parties  there  for  his  money  for  twelve 
months,  and  he  said  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  that  much ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  went  up  in  a  committee  tb  try  and  stop 
the  fuss. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  went  up  there ,  and  who  went  up  there 
with  you  t — A.  There  was  plenty  others  along. 

Q.  What  colored  men  went  up  to  take  part  in  the  peace-meeting? — 
A.  Myself  and  Philip  Johnson  and  Kobert  Eoan  and  Aaron  Dean  and 
Sam  Jones  and  Jack  Hill;  I  can't  recollect  all  of  them,  but  they  went 
np. 

WITNESS  AFRAID  TO  GO  TO  THE     PEACE-MEETING  UNLESS  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  A  WHITE  MAN. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  fear  about  going? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  didj  and  I 
did  not  go  until  Mr.  Hunt  went  with  us. 

Q.  What  were  you  afraid  of? — A.  Afraid  they  would  kill  me — the 
white  men — and  I  was  feered  when  I  was  there,  too,  and  until  I  got 
back  home,  and  after  that,  too.  If  my  dog  barked  I  would  get  out ;  and 
'taint  been  so  long  that  the  fear  got  off  of  me,  but  for  the  white  people 
treating  me  nice. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ball  (colored)  says,  "  Don't  insert  any  trying  in  it." 

Q.  Who  spoke  first  at  that  peace  meeting  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  the 
first  man  begun  the  speech  after  Colonel  Ball  taken  his  seat  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  I  think  I  was  called  on  by  some  white  gentleman 
to  get  up  and  state  the  feeling  and  condition  of  the  people  in  my  part 
of  the  county  ;  and  1  got  up  and  told  them  what  the  people  desired ; 
that  they  desired  a  peace  and  order,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  all  dis- 
tnrbances  down. 

Colonel  Bali  said  to  me — when  I  told  him  1  was  going  to  try — he  said, 
**  This  tbing  of  trying  won't  do ;  we  don't  want  any  trying  in  it.  You 
have  either  got  to  say  that  you  will  do  it,  or  either  this  'ere  thing  won't 
be  settled."  That  is  what  Colonel  Ball  replied  to  me  when  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  floor. 

1  told  him  in  my  remarks  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  power  to  keep 
peace,  and  he  said  this  'ere  trying  wouldn't  do — "you  have  got  to  say 
that  you  will  do  it;  if  you  don't,  this  thing  won't  be  settled."  Then  I 
had  to  obligate  myself — tell  him  that  I  would  do  it,  after  he  told  me 
there  was  no  other  way.  I  had  either  to  say  1  would  do  it,  or  things 
would  not  be  settled ;  so  I  told  him  that  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  these  other  colored  men  say  that  were  with  you  ? — A. 
They  agreed  with  me  for  to  keep  the  peace  and  get  order  on  the  planta- 
tions same  as  I  did. 

CHARACTER  OF  DERRY  BROWN. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Derry  Brown  ? — A.  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  '68. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  last  fall  1 — A.  On  a  place  called  the  Kehoe 
place. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  had  Derry  Brown  been  considered  before  last 
fall  f — A.  A  good  man  j  I  never  heard  any  fault  of  Derry  Bi^own.  He 
was  a  hard-laboring  man  and  always  had  been,  and  had  as  much  as 
most  colored  people  in  the  county. 

Q.  Has  he  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  as  any  other  colored  man 
in  the  county. 

BROWN  HAD  MADE  NO  THREATS — WAS  NOT  AT  HOME. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  before  that  time  heard  that  Derry  Brown  had  made 
any  threats  to  do  any  harm  to  anybody  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  to  my  o^i\  ^^\i- 
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sonal  knowledge  he  was  away  when  this  difficalty  came.  When  the  first 
we  ever  heard  of  it,  he  had  just  come  from  Rodney,  Miss.,  that  Sanday, 
and  this  difficulty  happened  before  he  knew  anything  about  it.  He  was 
not  at  home  when  the  difficulty  took  place. 

CHARACTER  OF  CHARLIE  BROWN. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Charlie  Brown! — ^A.  I  hadn't  known 
him  so  long  asDerry ;  1  had  known  him  five  or  six  years  anyhow. 

Q.  Where  did  Chailie  live? — A.  He  lived  therewith  Derry,  thatis 
with  his  brother. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  ? — A.  He  did  not  stir  around  much, 
but  Derry  was  one  of  those  kind  of  fancy  fellows  who  was  always  stir- 
ring around.  I  did  not  know  much  about  Charlie,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  a  peaceable  man.    He  did  not  talk  very  much. 

Q.  Staid  at  home,  did  he  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CHARACTER  OF  BILL  HUOHES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bill  Hughes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  t — A.  Four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ? — A.  Last  year  he  lived  on  Moor^s  place- 
these  plantations  were  divided  last  year — it  was  always  called  Watdon'g 
place. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  hef — A.  One  of  the  drunken  fellows. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  THERE  NOTHING  TO  FIGHT  WITH. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  pay  much  attention  to  him! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
drunk  the  day  he  came  up  to  my  house  with  the  boys ;  I  called  him  in 
there  and  sat  down  and  talked  to  him,  and  told  him  that  was  not  the 
way ;  there  was  a  wa>  to  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  but  that  waanot 
the'  way  to  do ;  that  the  colored  people  had  nothing  to  fight  with ;  tlie 
white  people  had  bought  the  ammunition  and  all  the  guns  and  all  that 
thing;  that  we  must  try  to  protect  ourselves  with  the  law,  and  if  ve 
found  that  we  could  not  and  that  we  were  imposed  upon,  to  apply  for 
assistance  first  before  we  talked  of  fighting.  I  talked  to  him  over  an 
hour.  I  cannot  remember  what  remarks  I  made  now ;  but  them  was 
the  remarks. 

Q.  Was  that  after  these  men  had  been  killed  f — A.  No,  sir ;  before- 
on  Friday  evening. 

FEARS  OF  WITNESS. 

Q.  After  the  fuss  had  commenced! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  do 
white  men,  nor  fuss,  any  more  than  these  white  men  coming  down  there, 
because  in  the  nighr  I  was  sitting  down  in  my  house  with  my  wifeanda 
young  lady  and  a  young  man  named  Carson,  and  he  says,  **  Brother  Dave, 
you  had  better  keep  your  eyes  open  to-night,  for  these  white  folks  have 
sent  to  Boiling  Forks  to  get  them  to  come  down  there."  As  soon 
as  he  told  me  that  I  got  uneasy,  and  everything  was  in  such  an 
uproar  that  I  said,  '^  I  believe  I  will  go  to  the  house  and  see  Mr. 
Bunt;"  but  my  wife  did  not  want  me  to  go.  She  said,  ^^  Somebody 
will  shoot  you."  I  said,  ''Let  them  shoot  me,  in  the  name  of  God ;  I  am 
going  over  there  to  see." 

VnTNESS  PROMISED  PROTECTION. 

It  was  pretty  late  in  the  night,  about  9  or  10  o^clock,  and  as  I  walked 
by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hunt  came  out  with  his  slippers  on,  and  he  says, ''  Who 
is  that!"  And  I  says, "  It  is  I."  He  says,^ "  Is  it  Dave  f  "  1  says, "  Yes, 
sir." 

I  says,  ^'Mr.  Hunt,  I  have  been  informed  by  John  Carson  that  white 
men  would  be  down  here,  and  I  want  protection." 
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Says  I,  '*  I  have  been  trying  to  keep  peace  here,  yon  know  I  have  5  I 
have  done  all  I  conld  do,  and  if  the  white  men  come  down  here  they 
do  not  know  me  from  anybody  else,  and  I  am  jnst  as  likely  to  be  killed 
as  anybody  else." 

He  says,  *'Dave,  you  shall  be  protected.  You  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  men  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  fuss,  just  tell  them  to  come 
over  here,  and  you  can  stay  in  the  house  with  me.  I  am  going  to  pro- 
tect you  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  fuss ;  but  the  ones  that  has 
been  engaged  in  it,  I  can't  protect  them.  If  they  asks  me  about  it,  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  that ;  for  if  I  lie  to  them  I  will  bring 
myself  into  diflBculty." 

The  white  men  came  down  Sunday  morning.  I  heerd  them  coming 
to  Hunt  &  Elgin's  store  during  the  night;  but  I  don't  know ;  but  I  seed 
them  myself  Sunday  morning. 

NO  DISTURBANCE  SINCE  THE  NEGBOES  EETUBNED. 

Q.  Senator  Bayard  asked  you  if  these  men  who  have  come  back  to 
live  had  been  disturbed  since  they  came  back  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  it  they  have  disturbed  anybody  since  they  have  come 
back!— A.  No,  sir;  they  ain't  disturbed  anybody  since  they  came  back, 
not  to  my  knowings. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anything  of  their  disturbing  any  one? — A.  I 
have  not  heerd  of  any  one. 

Q.  They  have  gone  on  about  their  business  working  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir^  tending  to  their  business  just  the  same  as  I  do. 

ABOUT  THE  MUBDEBED  NEOBOES. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  You  said  that  there  were  three  killed  at  one  place  and  three  at 
another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  that  were  killed  at  the  same  place  where 
Moses  Johnson  was? — ^A.  Moses  Johnson  and  JRufus  Hey  ward,  and 
Wade  Hampton. 

Q.  The  other  three  were  Parker,  Brooks,  and  Lewis  Moore? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  had  not  Eufus  Heyward  and  Wade  Hampton  arms  going  up 
to  Kolling  Fork  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  Wade  had  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him? — A.  Bufns  Heyward,  Frank  Anderson,  and 
another  man,  William  Dean,  and  David  Jackson ;  they  was  the  ones 
that  started  up  there  toward  Boiling  Fork.  They  all  stopped  at  Hunt 
and  Elgin's  store,  and  they  drank  it  off  and  made  friends.  The  boys 
told  me  that  they  drank  two  or  three  bottles  of  bitters  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Camebon.)  That  was  on  Friday  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  Friday. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

HEYWABD  AND  JOHNSON  ABMED. 

Q.  Then  Heyward  was  with  Johnson  when  he  started  up? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Parker,  Brooks,  or  Lewis  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  live 
way  up  the  creek. 

Q.  They  were  concerned  in  the  Boiling  Fork  difficulty,  were  they 
not? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  heard  the  reason  that  they  were  pursued — 
that  they  were  trying  to  make  up  companies  to  fight  the  white  folks. 

Q.  Parker  is  the  one  on  whose  person  you  found  a  letter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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GHABAGTEB  OF  WADE  HAMPTON. 

Q.  You  say  Wade  Hampton  was  a  uoisy,  bragging  sort  of  a  fellowY- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  talking  aboat  what  be  would  do? — ^A.  A  kind  of  boastiDg 
fellow.  When  he  got  a  drink  be  would  talk  big  talk ;  blow  off  what  he 
could  do. 

Q.  When  be  talked  did  he  use  any  threatening  language  toward  any 
X)erson? — A.  To  some  of  the  boys,  he  would  tell  them  what  be  would  do 
to  them;  but  Wade  was  not  with  Moses  Johnson  that  morning.  I  never 
heard  any  demonstration  that  Wade  made  at  all  during  that  riot 

HAMPTON  TAKEN  BY  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  He  was  one  that  was  killed  at  the  same  time  that  Moses  Johnson 
was! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  fetched  from  Mr.  Watson's  place,  cause  when 
Wade  came  along  my  wife  was  so  excited  she  run  me  in  the  house;  and 
a  white  man  was  riding  right  behind  Wade;  I  bad  to  stop  to  look  at 
him ;  and  Wade  said  "  How  do  you  do,  Dave ;"  and  I  said,  "  I  am  well 
I  thank  you."  I  know  it  was  him,  and  the  white  man  was  riding  right 
behind  him,  and  the  white  man  was  named  Maxwell.  He  bad  Wade, 
guarding  him. 

WHEKE  HAMPTON  AND    JOHNSON  WERE    MUBDEBED — HAMPTON  SHOT 

IN  THE  BACK. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  place  they  were  found  killed  the  next 
morning? — A.  They  was  going  into  Mr.  Hunt's  yard  tben ;  and  the  way 
they  had  to  go  to  where  they  were  killed  is  nigh  about  balf  a  mile,  it 
not  farther.  They  were  killed  in  the  lower  end  of  a  cotton-field,  next 
lo  a  Cottonwood  thicket.  They  rode  across  in  the  field,  and  by  the  vaj 
they  were  laying,  I  think  Wade  was  the  first  one  that  they  kiUed, 
and  Moses  Johnson  was  the  next  one.  Wade,  when  be  was  shot  be 
was  shot  in  the  back,  and  he  attempted  to  run,  and  he  stubbed  his  foot— 
caught  his  foot,  and  the  way  he  fell  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  be  was  shot 
in  the  back.    He  was  making  for  the  thicket  then. 

WHAT  BILL  HUGHES  WANTED  TO  DO. 

Q.  Wbat  was  Bill  Hughes  saying  when  you  told  bim  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  talk  about  fighting ;  that  you  did  not  have  guns!- 

A.  He  asked  me  what  to  do,  and  why  I  would  not  have  tbem  men  ar 
rested,  and  I  told  him  just  this:  "That  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
had  no  understanding  about  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  better  make 
themselves  easy  until  they  found  out  about  it." 

Q.  Was  he  talking  about  fighting? — ^A.  No ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  go 
up  there  and  see  how  it  come  that  them  men  were  killed.  He  said  that 
they  had  a  right  to  go  and  see.  And  he  said  that  I  bad  a  right  to  look 
after  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  heard  him  talking  about  fighting  f — A.  Because  all 
them  came  up  there,  some  with  guns  and  some  without  guns. 

Q.  They  were  all  more  or  less  talking  about  fighting,  were  they  !— A. 
They  were  on  that  Friday  evening,  because  tuere  was  drinking  goingon. 
I  says,  "  Let  us  apply  to  the  sheriff,  and  see  if  he  cannot  protect  us.  I 
reckon  if  we  are  imposed  upon  he  will  make  application  to  the  governor, 
and  stop  this  thing." 

I  remember  Bill  says,  "  Why  don't  you  send  somebody  ! "  I  says, 
"  Well,  you  heard  the  fuss;  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,  wIi.t 
don't  you  send!"  He  says,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  I  can't 
go."  Says  I,  ^'  I  don't  know  who  is  in  fault  and  who  ain't.  If  I  under- 
took to  do  something  I  might  start  wrong  about  it."  And  I  told  bim  if 
they  wanted  tiO  kxio^^lo  ^o  to  Rolling  Fork  and  see. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  them  to  go  without  arms  when  they  talked  about 
taking  arms  to  light  it  out! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  if  they  went  up  there  they  had  better  go  without 
arms! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  talked  about  taking  arms  and  fighting  it  out ! — A.  No ; 
they  did  not  say  that  they  would  have  to  fight  it  out.  They  said  that 
they  would  not  go  without  guns,  because  they  had  been  killing  men  up 
there,  and  they  would  kill  them.  jVIoses  Johnson  said  he  would  not  go 
without  arms ;  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  carry  his  arms.  He  said, 
"They  have  been  killing  us  colored  long  enough,  and  the  only  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  is  to  go  up  there  and  kill  them,  and  burn  up  their  place.'' 

''PATCHING  ain't  GOING  TO  STAND." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  said  at  the  time  of  this  peace  convention  that 
Derry  Brown  said  that  he  would  not  make  peace  except  on  certain 
terms  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heerd  Derry  say  any  such  thing.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  hear  him  say  in  the  presence  of  IVIr.  Elgin.  Derry 
said,  "It  would  never  do  to  take  men  out  that  way  and  slaughter  them, 
as  these  men  was  slaughtered  and  killed  up  there."  He  said,  "  You  can 
all  go  to  Rolling  Fork  and  patch  it  up  now,  but  that  patching  ain't 
going  to  stand."    And  that  is  why  they  put  him  in  jail. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  did  he  say  anything  about  having  an  equal 
number  of  white  men  killed  to  make  it  even! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heerd  him  say  so,  and  never  heerd  that  he  said  so. 

WHAT  NEGROES  WENT  TO  ELGIN'S  STORE. 

By  ^Ir.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  colored  men  went  up  to  Elgin's  store  on  Friday  morning? 
— ^A.  Moses  Johnson,  Rufus  Heyward,  Frank  Anderson,  Wilson  Whit- 
ing, David  Jackson,  and  Wm.  Dean.  They  started  out  of  the  quarters ; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  went  to  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  made  up  the  trouble  I — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  they  made  up  the  trouble  and  they  drank,  for  Mr.  Elgin  treated 
them.  They  said  that  they  had  misunderstood  how  the  fuss  was,  and 
then  Mr.  Elgin  treated  the  boys  to  bitters  up  there. 

NO  NEGRO  ARMED  ON   SUNDAY. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  colored  boys  that  you  spoke  of  have  arms  on  Sun- 
day when  you  saw  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  one;  not  a  man  had^any 
arms. 

HAMPTON  TAKEN  FROM  HIS  HOUSE. 

Q.  Wade  Hampton  did  not  have  any  when  this  man  was  driving  him 
before  him? — A.  No,  sir;  Wade  Hampton  was  sitting  in  the  house  when 
he  was  arrested. 

JOHNSON  TAKEN  WHILE  GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

Q.  Moses  Johnson  had  no  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  to  my  certain  knowl* 
edge  he  did  not  have  none,  because  I  was  with  him ;  I  and^him  were 
going  to  church. 

NO  NEGRO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  were  got  up  by  the  colored 
men  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  white  men  or  burning  or  destroying 
their  property  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  thing  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  heard 
of  any  company  at  all,  and  I  actually  do  believe  at  that  time,  after 
tbem  white  men  killed  them  men,  they  staid  on  that  creek  there  two  or 
three  days. 

47  :miss 
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HUNTING  FOE   "THE  BOYS"  A  WEEK  OE  SO. 

Q.  The  white  men  staid  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  killed  them  Satur- 
day night,  and  they  were  around  Mr.  Hunt's  quarters  looking  after  these 
other  boys  a  week  or  so ;  they  were  hunting  them  at  night.  I  know 
that  Colonel  Ball  said  that  we  might  make  ourselves  contented,  hecaose 
there  was  no  one  going  to  bother  us;  and  when  I  seed  these  men, it 
didn't  frighten  me  the  least  bit,  because  I  supposed  they  were  looking 
for  those  boys.  They  were  coming  around  and  standing  around  tk 
men's  houses  that  runned  off,  trying  to  catch  them. 

Them  facts  can  be  proved  by  every  person  on  Mr.  Hunf  s  plantation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  Colonel  Ball  in  this  State  now?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  be 
is. 
Q.  Is  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  Mr,  Elgin  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WHITES  AT   THE    PEACE-MEETING    HAD  THE   NAMES   OF  NEGROES  03 

RECORD. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Up  at  the  peace-meeting,  did  you  tell  the  white  people  who  tk 
bad  men  in  your  community  were,  or  did  they  tell  you  who  the  men  weft 
that  they  wanted! — A.  They  spoke  and  said  them  men  what  hid 
made  their  escape— I  did  not  tell  them  nothing,  for  they  had  the 
Dames  all  on  the  record. 

Q.  They  had  the  names  there  and  told  you  these  were  the  people  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  the  fellows  they  wanted  to  get  hold  of. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  any  names  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tell  thea 
about  there  being  any  dead  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  colored  men  from  the  creek  here  now  f — A  Yes. 
8ir;  Jackson  is  here,  and  another  man  named  Harrison  Smith,  and  a 
boy  named  Ira. 

WHITES  IN  LINE  OF  BATTLE  AT  THE  PEACE-MEETING. 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  at  that  peace  meeting  have  their  armsf-A 
They  had  guns ;  they  were  in  line  of  battle,  and  we  coald  not  pas 
them  until  they  halted  and  presented  arms. 

NEGROES  NOT  ARMED. 

Q.  Were  the  black  men  armed  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  man.  We  wat 
guarded  up  there  by  a  man  named  John  Clark.  He  had  a  needle  goo. 
We  left  two  or  three  squads  of  white  men  below  at  Mr.  Wright's  gin-hoose. 

ABOUT  COLONEL  POWELL. 

I  remember  Judge  Powell  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  go  up  there  and  settle 
this  thing.  I  have  not  slept  any  for  eight  nights  past."  He  said  he  va$ 
tired  of  laying  awake  that  way.    That  was  on  Tuesday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ?— -A.  He  stays  about  Rolling  Fork,  about  Deei 
Creek  somewhere. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ! — A.  He  is  the  lauding-agent  at  the  landing- 
steamboatagent. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  not  slept  any  for  eight  nights  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  kept  him  awake  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  created  a  feeling  to  keep  him  awake  f — A.  I  don't  knot 
what  had  created  a  feeling.  It  was  on  Friday  morning:  they  was  killri« 
and  it  could  not  have  been  eight  days  from  Friday  to  Sunday  morning. 
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DID  NOT  KNOW  THAT  THE   VTHITES  WERE  ALARMED. 

Q.  Did  yoa  learn  that  the  white  people  were  very  much  alarmed  there, 
from  apprehension  of  these  colored  folks  coming  up  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  D.  Brown,  a  white  man,  who  was  examined 
ahead  of  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ! — ^A.  A  mile  above  EoUing  Fork. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  well! — A.  I  never  was  acquainted  with 
him  until  I  got  to  be  a  magistrate.  I  knew  him,  but  I  never  had  any 
dealings  with  him. 

W.  D.  BROWN  FRIENDLY  TO  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Are  his  relations  friendly  to  the  colored  people t — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
far  as  I  know  of  him  he  has  sdways  acted  well  toward  us. 

Q.  Are  yon  considered  there,  among  your  people,  one  of  their  leading 
men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  Have  you  some  education? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  pretty  well? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Copy  your  own  writs— make  them  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  can  write  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  read  writing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  any  way  with  white  people  there  t — 
A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  No  annoyance  or  interference  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

WAS  NEVER  ANNOYED. 

Q.  Anything  to  make  you  feel  insecure  or  afraid  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no 
trouble  in  any  way.  I  came  out  of  the  Army  in  the  fall  of  1866.  I  never 
had  any  dif&culty  or  any  words  with  but  one  white  man,  and  that  is  the 
white  man  here  now,  Mr.  Elgin,  and  me  and  him  made  that  up.  It  was 
on  account  of  some  little  business  that  I  did  not  do  to  suit  him,  and  I  told 
him  I  didn't  ask  him  any  odds,  and  he  said  I  would  not  hold  of^ce  on  that 
place  another  year ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  hold  it  this  year,  but  I 
didn't  ask  him  no  odds ;  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  ask  him  or  David 
Hunt  any  odds,  because  I  had  a  contract  for  the  plantation  for  two  years ; 
but  me  and  him  made  it  up  afterward,  and  those  are  the  only  cross 
words  I  ever  had  with  any  white  man. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  interference  with  the  execution  of  your 
processes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  obeyed  by  the  white  people  as  a  magistrate  without 
any  trouble  at  all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  interference  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  the  white 
people  to  strike  down  the  leading  men  of  the  colored  people  ? — A.  That 
is  what  I  was  told ;  I  heerd  that. 

ALL  COUNTY  OFFICERS  COLORED  MEN. 

Q.  Have  not  most  of  the  oflScers  of  your  county"  been  colored  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  supervisors  are  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  members  of  the  legislature  are  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  are  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  among  the  leading  men  have  been  disturbed,  to  your  knowl- 
edge ? — A.  There  ain't  but  two ;  they  said  t^arker  and  Brooks  was  the 
worst  ones  among  them.  Parker  had  been  justice  of  the  peace^  and 
Brooks  he  had  just  been  elected. 
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NEVEB  HEABD  WHITES  HAKE  THREATS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  these  threats  from  the  white  people,  or 
were  they  repeated  to  you  by  colored  people  f — ^A.  They  were  repeated 
to  me  by  colored  people  5  I  never  heard  them  from  the  white  people 
myself  at  all. 

ASTONISHED  TO  SEE  W.  D.  BROWN  ABMED   AT   THE   PEACE-MEETIXG. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Brown  among  these  armed  men  up  there  ?~A. 
Yes,  sir.  It  astonished  me  more  to  see  Mr.  Brown  there  than  any  man 
in  the  county.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  just  before  we  cros^ 
David  Hunt's  bridge.  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  I 
seed  him.  I  knew  him,  and  I  made  a  remark  that  it  surprised  me  more 
to  see  him  in  the  company  than  anybody  else.  Some  one  says, ''  Then 
is  Colonel  Ball,"  and  I  said  ''  I  don't  know  anything  about  him ;  I  know 
Mr.  Brown ;"  they  call  him  Colonel  Brown. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  that  testified  just  before  yon  did  ? — A.  Te& 
sir ;  I  knows  him  just  as  well  as  I  know  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Bataed  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  examined  as  a  witness  just  now!- 
A.  I  knowed  his  name  was  on  the  list  yesterday,  but  I  didn't  know  he 
had  been  in  here. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  Have  you  seen  him  in  town  today  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MOBE  ABOUT  THE  AGBEEMENT  MADE  AT  THE  PEACEOIEETI^'G. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  in  speaking  in  reference  to  this  agreement  made  at 
the  peace  meeting,  said  there  was  a  blank  in  it,  and  he  accounts  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  paper  being  in  two  handwritings- 
some  of  it — the  names  of  these  people  in  a  different  handwriting  from 
the  other  part  of  the  paper,  by  saying  that  the  reason  was  that  this 
blank  was  left  until  the  names  to  go  in  here  should  be  furnished.  Ton 
said  you  did  not  give  the  names  yourself  of  Derry  Brown,  Charlie 

Brown,  Bill  Hughes,  and  the  rest A.  That  got  away — was  bad 

men? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  tell  them  about  their  being  any  bad 
men. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  this  paper  was  prepared  and  the  blank  left 
in  it  and  filled  up  afterward  in  a  different  handwriting,  and  he  said  tht 
reason  that  blank  was  left  was  because  they  did  not  know  the  names  of 
these  people  to  be  put  in — these  turbulent  people. — ^A.  At  what  time! 

Q.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  drawn  up. — A.  They  handed  in  every 
man  that  escaped  that  they  wanted  to  get  hold  of  at  the  meeting  that 
day. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  colored  men  who  went  up  there  with  you,  either 
you  or  the  rest,  upon  request,  state  the  names  of  these  differ- 
ent ones  that  were  afterward  inserted  in  this  paper  t — A.  I  got  up  in 
the  committee  and  said  that  if  Colonel  Ball  said  that  this  thing  could 
not  be  settled  without  we  said  we  were  going  to  keep  the  peace— 
they  said  we  must  not  say,  *' We  will  try."  I  told  him  that  the  parties 
at  home,  all  that  were  remaining  at  home,  I  believed  I  could  con- 
trol them  by  hard  work,  and  I  told  them  I  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  parties  that  had  gone;  and  they  wanted  to  know  who  they  were. 
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WHAT  WAS  SAID  AND  DONE  AT  THE  PEACE  MEETING. 

Q.  Who  told  the  names  ? — A.  I  told  some  of  the  names  I  know. 

Q.  And  the  others?— A.  I  told  the  names  of  them  at  Mr.  Hunt's 
place,  Colbert  Williams  and  Warren  Crump — they  were  indicated  in 
the  difficulty.  I  said  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  Colbert  Williams — 
that  was  my  remark — neither  Warren  Crump ;  and  Dr.  Ellis  got  up  and 
said,  **  I  will  be  responsible  for  Colbert  Williams  f  and  Mr.  Hunt  said, 
•*  1  will  be  responsible  for  Warren  Crump  " —  any  action  that  he  might 
do  after  he  came  back. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  men  from  the  Hunt  place  ! — A.  I  remember  I  got 
up  and  said  that  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  Colbert  and  Warren, 
rhey  had  come  to  Yicksburgh.    I  don't  know  about  any  other  names. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  names  tor  the  Watson  place  ! — A.  I  don't  know  for 
certain,  but  I  think  Wash  Hamilton. 

Q.  He  was  the  colored  man  who  went  with  you! — A.  They  had  a 
record  of  all  these  men's  names  whom  they  hadn't  killed 

Q.  I  was  not  speaking  of  those  who  were  killed. — A.  They  had  a 
record  of  all  the  names. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  names  at  that  meeting  for  the  people  on  the  Moore 
place  T— A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  anybody  there  to  represent  the 
Bloore  place.  There  was  so  many  men  that  went  from  each  place  to 
represent  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  said  was  on  the  Kehoe  [or  Keo]  place  ? — A. 
Kehoe  went  up  there  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Watson.  The  colored  men  asked 
Mr.  Watson  to  go.  The  men  there,  down  below,  said  they  would  not 
go  without  Dr.  Ellis  went  with  them. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  these  names  filled  in  after  the  paper  was  written 
by  Mr.  Brown  t^A.  I  could  not  say  for  certain ;  but  I  think  these  names 
were  put  in  there  when  they  were  writing  that  paper. 

Q.  Who  gave  in  the  names? — A.  I  could  not  say  for  certain  who  gave 
them  names  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whom  you  gave  in  % — A.  Warren  Crump  and  Col- 
bert Williams ;  but  if  I  spoke  of  any  of  the  others  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  rest  of  the  names  on  the  Hunt  place  ! — A.  1  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  names  of  William  Dean,  Evans  Brown,  and  Frank 
Anderson  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  And  Samuel  Brewer  ! — A.  He  don't  live  on  Hunt's  place ;  he  lives 
>n  Woodfork  plantation. 

Q,  You  cannot  say  who  gave  the  names  of  the  men  on  the  Moore 
>lace  ! — A.  I^o,  sir. 

WHITES  HAD  PREPAHED  A  LIST  OF  NA>IES  OF  N^EQEOES  THAT  THEY 

WANTED. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  at  that  meeting  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
people  that  they  wanted  you  to  become  security  for — that  you  would 
ceep  them  quiet  and  peaceable  if  they  came  back  f — ^A.  They  had  them 
nen's  names. 

Gentlemen,  probably  you  don't  understand  me.  These  men  that  yon 
lee  their  names,  they  was  the  men  that  they  were  to  get  them  as  they 
;ot  Moses  Johnson.  We  had  no  right  to  tell  them  their  names,  for 
:hey  already  had  their  names  before  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  be 
responsible  for  them. 
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MR.  BARROW  HAD  THE  LIST. 

Q.  They  had  the  names  then  ! — A.  They  had  the  names  that  Saadaj 
morning,  because  Mr.  Barrow  palled  it  out  and  1  seed  it  myself. 

Q.  Then  at  the  meeting  the  only  men's  names  that  the  colored  men 
mentioned  were  the  ones  that  they  said  they  would  be  responsible  for! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  all  the  names  on  the  list  before  you  came  up  ! — A.  Ye^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  up  they  were  armed,  and  presented  their  arms 
as  you  passed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 


D.  B.  BALL-ISSAQUENA  (SHARKEY)  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 187G. 

MURDERS  AT  ROLLING  FORK. 

D.  B.  Ball  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  I  reside  on  Deer  Creek- 
Little  Deer  Creek — in  Sharkey  County,  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there ! — A.  1  have  lived  there  about 
eight  years. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Elgin  &  Hunt's  store  ? — A.  I  live  about 
three  or  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Q.  Down  the  creek  from  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Eolling  Fork  ? — A.  We  call  it  fourteea  or 
fifteen  miles.    I  don't  know,  sir,  the  exact  distance. 

Q.  What  are  you  engaged  in  there? — A.  Planting. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  live  firom  the  plantation  on  which  the  colored  mm 
Mickey  lives  ! — ^A.  That  is  about  three  miles  from  where  I  live. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you  live  from  there,  down  or  up  f — A.  1  live  down 
the  creek. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  Derry  Brown  lives  ? — A.  I  live  about  hilf 
a  mile  from  there.  This  man  Mickey  lives  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Elgin  &  Hunt's  store,  but  it  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  from  one  place  to  the  other.  I  gt  a  different  road  to  get  to 
Elgin's.  It  is  the  same  distance  to  Elgin's  store  to  where  Dave  Mickey 
lives. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  f — A.  I  belong  to  the  repub- 
lican party. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  f — ^A.  I  am  from  Hlinois. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  into  this  State  t — A.  I  came  into  this  State  in 
1866,  some  time  in  March. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  ever  since  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  the 
State  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  visits  to  the  North. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Moses  Johnson,  a  colored  man  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  man  named  Wade  Hampton  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  troubles  took  place  at  Rolling  Fork 
last  December  or  November  f — A.  Do  you  refer  to  any  particular  in- 
stance f 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  the  difficulty  occurred  up  at  Eolling  Fork, 
between  some  colored  men  and  a  white  man  or  boy  ? — A.  I  am  not  con- 
versant witTa.  tlae  p^tWcvA^x^  ii1\\,-^  1  o\ilY  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  Ii^oiOl  ot  *\t  ^.t  x\i^  XivBi^^  ^\^ ^QroL\ — ^.  ^^^^'ix^. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  TROUBLE  AT  ROLLING  FORK. 

Q.  State  what  excitement  that  produced,  if  any,  down  on  the  creek 
where  you  live — that  Boiling  Fork  difficulty — and  what  ones  partici- 
pated in  it,  as  far  as  you  know. — A.  Well,  it  caused  a  very  feverish  state 
of  excitement  as  a  general  thing  among  all  parties  in  that  section. 

Q.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among  all  parties  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  all  parties.    It  made  the  negroes  very  revengefal. 

THREATS  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  What  threats,  if  any,  did  you  hear  the  negroes  use  with  reference 
to  the  people  at  EoUing  Fork  and  that  section  f — A.  Well,  they  threat- 
ened to  kill  them,  and  burn  the  place  down,  &c. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  Moses  Johnson  talking  in  regard  to  that  matter  ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

SAW  TWO  COMPANIES  OF  NEGROES. 

Q.  Shortly  after  that,  and  before  the  negroes  were  killed,  there  where 
you  live  what  demonstration  did  yoa  hear  amon;;  the  negroes? — A.  I 
saw  two  different  companies  on  their  way,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  Roll 
ing  Fork,  or  up  the  creek,  and  they  expressed  very  plainly  their  inten- 
tion to  kill  the  white  people  and  barn  the  gin-honses,  &c. 

Q.  Was  Moses  Johnson  in  one  of  those  companies? — A.  Yes;  he 
was  in  one  of  the  companies,  but  not  at  the  time  I  saw  him.  I  did  not 
see  him  with  either  one  of  them ;  but  I  know  he  was  with  one  of  them, 
from  hearsay. 

Q.  Were  they  armed — the  first  company  that  you  saw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  were  all  armed. 

SEVEN  NEGROES  IN  THE  FIRST  COMPANY. 

Q.  In  what  numbers  did  you  see  them  together,  and  whereabouts  did 
you  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  about  seven  in  the  first  company.  They  had 
just  returned. 

Q.  From  where  ? — A.  From  up  the  creek.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
they  went,  though  I  understood  they  went  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Elgin 
&  Hunt's  Store.  I  was  not  aware  of  their  having  been  up  until  I  met 
them  on  their  return,  and  just  as  they  had  returned. 

Q.  What  negroes  did  you  know  who  were  in  that  company  of  seven  ? — 
A.  There  was  one  named  Frank  Anderson,  one  named  David  Jackson ; 
Moses  Johnson,  I  met  him  with  his  gun  a  short  distance  between  the 
quarter  where  Mickey  lives  and  home.  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  hunting.  There  were  Bufus  Haywood,  a  boy 
called  George  Williams,  and  there  were  some  others ;  I  don't  recollect 
now  who  they  were. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  them  when  you  met  them  at  that  time  t — 
A.  I  was  there,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  went  to  a  store 
which  Mr.  Hunt  has  on  his  plantation,  and  they  came  in  a  few  minutes 
after  I  went  in. 

NEGROES  WISHED  TO   CREATE  A  DIFFICULTY. 

Q.  What  did  they  state  about  where  they  had  been,  and  what  their 
purposes  were,  or  had  been  ? — A.  I  said  very  little  to  them.  They  evi- 
dently wished  to  create  some  kind  of  a  difficulty,  and  they  were  par- 
tially intoxicated  and  very  abusive.  They  were  boys  that  I  liked  as  a 
general  thing,  and  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  we  never  had  had  any 
difficulty  between  us  prior  to  that ;  and  one  of  them — they  were  all 
speaking  in  connection  with  where  they  had  been  at  Elgin  &  Hunt's 
store — they  knew  that  I  had  been  to  Eolling  Fork  after  this  difficulty 
occurred  at  the  Point,  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  some  prisoners — 
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and  one  of  tbem  made  the  remark  that  any  one  who  went  there  was 
a  damned  rascal.  This  was  said  by  a  man  named  Anderson,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  You  are  a  liar ;  I  was  there,  and  you  know  it.* 

WITNESS  "WAS  UNAEiyiED. 

The  remark  I  regretted  as  soon  as  it  was  spoken,  because  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  man.  He  bad  bis  revolver,  and  I  was  unarmed  entirely; 
and  he  said,  "  It  ain't  a  bit  of  use  to  talk  that  way ;  I  am  ready  now  and 
any  time  to  take  my  gun  and  kill  any  man  any  time,  by  God !  If  I  am 
worth  anything  at  all,  I  am  ready  to  die  now  just  as  well  as  any  time. 
It's  no  use  you  white  people  blowing  any  more  about  the  matter." 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Frank  Anderson  was  the  one  who  made  this 
remark,  and  he  was  seconded  by  two  or  three  others  in  the  room  at  the 
same  time. 

y.  Were  any  further  threats  directed  against  the  white  people  at 
Rolling  Fork  or  vicinity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  complaint; 
they  were  ready  to  go  any  time,  and  would  go  any  time, 

TVITNESS  TOLD  THE  NEGROES  THEY  WERE  COWARDS. 

I  told  them  that  they  were  cowards ;  that  they  bad  been  turneil  back 
by  some  men  up  the  creek,  when  if  they  had  had  pluck  enough  they 
might  have  gone  on.  He  said  that  it  was  the  intervention  of  somec^ 
their  own  people  that  caused  tbem  to  turn  back ;  that  bad  it  not  been 
for  that,  John  Elgin  and  Abijah  Hunt  would  have  been  lying  dead  on 
the  grass  then  at  the  point  from  which  they  were  turned  back. 

I  regretted  having  said  anything  to  them  at  all.  I  was  there  alone 
and  tbey  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  armed,  while  I  was 
unarmed.  I  bad  never  seen  them  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  before; 
and  I  left  tbere  then. 

TWELVE  OR  FIFTEEN  NEGROES  IN  THE  OTHER   C03iPANY. 

Q.  What  other  armed  bodies  did  you  see  about  that  time,  and  where 
abouts  did  you  see  them  t — A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  oa 
the  same  day  I  went  further  up,  and  then  I  met  this  other  armed  bodj 
coming  up  the  other  road  that  went  to  Elgin  and  Hunt's  store. 

Q.  How  many  in  that  body  ! — ^A.  I  suppose  twelve  or  fifteen ;  some- 
wberes  about  that.    I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Were  tbey  mounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOW  THE  NEGROES  WERE  ARMED. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed! — A.  Some  had  revolvers,  and  most  of  them 
had  double-barreled  shot-guns.  I  noticed  only  one  with  a  United  States 
Springfield  musket.  I  don't  know  how  the  majority  were  armed.  All 
might  not  have  been  armed ;  but  I  think  they  were.  I  don't  recollecti 
having  seen  any  one  that  did  not  have  a  pistol  or  gun  witb  them.  Tbey 
were  pretty  noisy  and  made  some  slight  threats  as  they  passed  me,  bat 
nothing  particularly  directed  toward  me. 

CHARACTER  OF  THEIR  THREATS. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  their  threats  when  they  passed  you  ?— 
A.  They  made  no  specific  threats ;  said  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  anj 
man.  Some  one  toward  the  front  of  the  company  made  some  remark, 
and  one  near  to  me  said  he  did  not  care  any  more  for  a  wbite  man  than 
he  did  for  a  dog,  by  God !  He  was  ready,  and  if  they  could  get  men  to 
follow  them  they  were  going  to — I  don't  know — going  to  do  sometbiDg— 
going  to  have  satisfaction,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  tbey  say  anything  about  where  they  were  going  f — A.  No,  sir  j 
that  company  made  no  remark  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  by  name  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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KNEW  SOME  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  State  as  many  as  you  remember  now  of  that  second  company. — 
A.  Wade  Hampton  was  one  of  that  comi)any ;  Silas  Baldwin  was  one 
of  tbat  company ;  a  man  named  Warner  Miles  was  one  of  tbem  ;  Wil- 
liam Hugbes  was  one.  I  don't  recollect  wbo  the  otbers  were ;  tbere 
were  more  tban  tbat. 

Q.  Did  tbey  know  youf— A.  O,  yes;  tbey  were  well  acquainted  witb 
me. 

Q.  Did  tbey  know  to.  wbat  political  party  you  belonged  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  tbat  tbey  did.  Some  of  tbem — tbey  knew  wbat  I  claimed  to  be- 
long to. 

Q.  Did  tbeir  spite  seem  to  be  directed  against  tbe  wbites  generally, 
tbose  especially  up  by  EoUing  Fork  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  more  espe- 
cially in  connection  witb  tbose  toward  Eolling  Fork. 

Q.  Against  tbe  wbite  people  ! — A.  And  against  tbe  wbite  people. 

Q.  Tbose  tbat  you  saw  at  tbe  store,  bow  was  tbeir  animus ;  was  it 
against  tbe  wbite  people  ? — A.  Against  tbe  wbite  people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  wbat  day  of  tbe  week  tbis  was,  Mr.  Ball  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

EXPESSIONS  USED  BY  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  State,  as  near  as  you  can,  tbe  expressions  used  by  tbese  men  in 
eitber  of  tbe  bodies ;  wbat  tbeir  language  was. — A.  Tbe  expressions  of 
tbe  first  party  were  tbat  tbey  were  ready  to  lay  down  tbeir  lives  any 
time.  I  cannot  repeat  tbeir  words ;  but  tbose  words  were  used,  and  tbat 
was  tbe  effect  of  it :  tbey  were  not  afraid ;  they  did  not  care  for  any 
wbite  man  any  more ;  tbey  intended  to  go  prepared,  and  take  their  guns, 
and  bad  no  fear  of  tbe  white  men  any  further ;  and  tbat  they  intended 
to  burn  every  damned  gin-house  between  there  and  Boiling  Fork,  and 
kill  every  man  there  was  tbere.  That  was  tbe  party  tbat  had  just  got 
into  David  Hunt's  quarters,  and  were  about  breaking  up.  Some  of 
tbem  bad  gone  into  their  houses,  and  otbers  followed  me  into  tbe  store, 
witb  tbe  exception  of  one  Moses  Johnson,  whom  I  met  perhaps  forty 
rods  from  there,  going  further  down  the  creek  where  be  lived. 

By  Mr.  Bayaed  : 

Q.  Wbat  did  he  say  f — A.  I  asked  him,  merely,  where  he  had  been. 
Tbe  party  which  went  from  below  tbere,  which  I  afterward  met,  were 
forming  as  I  passed  tbem,  further  down  the  creek.  It  struck  me  as 
rather  singular,  and  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing 

Q.  Was  Johnson  witb  you  when  you  first  saw  tbis  second  party  ? — 
A.  No, sir;  I  saw  Moses  Johnson  soon  after  tbis  first  company  had 
broken  up.  He  was  then  on  bis  way  to  bis  home,  about  one  mile  below 
Hunt's  quarter,  or  where  tbis  man  Mickey  lived. 

Q.  And  you  say  tbat  be  said  be  bad  been  out  bunting  ? — A.  He  said 
be  bad  been  out  bunting. 

Q.  Did  anything  further  pass  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  I  think  not 
a  word. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  tbese  boys  being  excited  up  tbere  t — A. 
I  bad  not  yet  met  tbem ;  tbat  was  a  few  moments  before  I  got  to  Hunt's 
quarter,  where  I  afterward  saw  tbese  men  wbo  followed  me  into  tbe 
store. 

WHAT  THE  NEGROES  SAID  THEY  WERE  GOING  TO  DO. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  sight  of  tbe  second  company,  tbey  were  form- 
ing!— A.  No,  sir;  before  I  got  to  where  I  saw  tbe  first  squad  witb 
tbeir  guns,  tbis  first  squad  had  then  returned  from  some  portion  of  tbe 
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upper  creek,  as  I  passed  this  armed  body  of  men  they  were  at  their 
houses,  were  just  coming  out.  They  all  had  their  guns,  and  I  asked, 
"  Boys,  what  are  j'ou  going  to  do ;  where  are  you  going  !"  One  of  them 
replied  that  they  were  going  to  shoot  squirrels,  and  another  one  re- 
plied that  they  were  going  to  a  party,  and  another  one  said — the  sec- 
ond who  replied  after  the  first  one  had  said  that  they  were  going  to 
shoot  squirrels — that  they  would  be  two-legged  squirrels. 

Q.  Was  that  before  they  had  gone  up ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  when  they  first  formed,  before  gping  up  the  creek?— A. 
I  Yes,  sir. 

1  Q.  Were  they  sober  then? — A.  They  appeared  to  be,  from  these  re- 

marks that  they  made  as  I  was  riding  past  them.    I  was  riding  slowk. 

Q.  State,  as  near  as  you  can,  all  that  they  said  in  reference  to  their 
purposes;  what  they  were  going  to  do. — A.  There  was  only  this  remark 
made  as  I  passed  them.  Said  1,  "Boys,  where  are  going  with  yonr 
gunsF  One  of  them  replied  "  We  are  going  to  hunt  squirrels.''  Another 
one  says, "  They  will  be  two-legged  squirrels ;"  and  a  third  replied,  *•  We 
are  going  to  a  party." 

ABOUT  THE  TIME  WHEN  WITNESS  MET  THESE   NEGROES. 

I  Q.  How  long  after  that  before  you  saw  them  again,  when  they  were 

in  this  boisterous  condition — intoxicated  in  part  T — A.  It  was  the  same 
day,  I  think,  because  after  I  passed  the  first  party  I  went  farther  nptbe 
creek,  toward  Elgin  and  Hunt's  store,  and  was  on  my  return  by  the 
other  road,  and  it  was  on  my  return  that  I  met  them  going  up  the  creek. 

Q.  But  when  did  you  see  this  first  party  the  second  time? — A.  When 
they  were  on  their  way  up  the  creek,  having  gone  a^  little  ways  down 
the  creek  and  then  taken  a  cut  across  and  struck  the  creek  farther  above, 
as  there  was  a  large  bend. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  this  party  of  seven  at  the  store  at  the  time 
that  you  spoke  of  one  of  them  making  some  threats  against  yon,  with 
a  revolver;  how  long  after  you  saw  them  forming! — A.  It  was  probably 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  I  met  the  first  party.  It  might  hare 
been  more,  perhaps  an  hour.  I  rode  about  two  miles  and  a  hsdf,  and  I 
don't  know  what  hour  in  the  day  it  was.  I  should  judge  it  was  some 
time  before  twelve  o'clock ;  I  think  about  ten  o'clock ;  I  am  not  positive 
in  regard  to  that.  I  have  not  thought  of  the  matter  since  in  any  way. 
I  just  know  it  was  that  day,  but  I  could  not  come  anywhere  near  tiie 
hour  of  the  day,  or  not  very  well.  I  think  it  was  before  twelve  o'clock, 
though. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  recollect  a  thing  about  the  day  of  the  week.  I  made  no  data  or 
memorandum  of  the  matter,  and  hadn't  thought  of  it  since. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  killing  of  some  five  or  six  negroes  near 
Hunt's  farmt — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  days  it  was. 

WITNESS  HEARD  ABOUT  THE  iVIUEDEE  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  occurrence! — A.  I  know  that  from  hearsay; 
I  was  not  present  at  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  from  hearsay  of  that  occurrence  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  heard  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  that  was? — A.  Idont 
recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  the  next  morning  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  next  day— 
during  the  day. 

Q.  What  negroes  were  killed  there? — A.  It  was  reported  that  Moses 
Johnson  and  Wade  Hampton  and  a  boy  named  Bufus  Hey  ward.  I 
never  saw  t\ierft,'\i\x\*\Xi^\»"«^^W^x^>^Qxt»* 
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Q,  At  that  place  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  some  others  in  some  other  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  understood  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  between  the  two  places  where  those  negroes 
were  killed ! — A.  Well,  sir,  1  do  not  know.  It  was  somewhere  aboat 
two  or  three  miles.  I  never  saw  the  place  where  they  were  killed ;  the 
place  was  never  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  called  the  Sixteenth  Section  above  there,  but  I  don't  know  how 
near. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  at  that  latter  place  ? — A. 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they ! — A.  Noah  Parker,  and  I  think  there  was  a  boy 
named  Brooks.  I  am  not  positive  of  it,  but  I  think  that  was  his 
name.  The  boy  Brooks  was  killed,  but  whether  he  was  the  one  killed 
with  Parker  or  not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  third  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I 
know  very  little  about  that.  I  might  have  heard  the  name  mentioned, 
but  I  don't  recollect  it  at  all. 

DEERY  AND  CHARLES  BROWN  REPORTED  TO  BE  URGING  THE  NEGROES 

TO  ARM. 

Q.  Now,  after  that,  what  further  disturbance  came  to  your  knowledge 
along  the  creek  from  among  the  negroes,  and  what  course  did  Derry 
Brown  take  in  regard  to  it,  as  far  as  you  know! — A.  The  only  disturb- 
ance after  that  took  place  was  where  I  live,  at  Mr.  Watson's  plantation, 
and  was  caused  by  Derry  Brown  and  his  brother,  Charley  Brown. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  all  that  transpired  there.  Were  you  there  your- 
self T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  the  house.  The  quarter  is  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south.  I  heard  some  very  loud  talking  at 
the  quarter.  Mr.  Watson  came  down  there  and  said  that  Derry  and 
Charley  Brown  were  up  in  the  quarter  inciting  the  negroes  to  take  their 
arms  and  go  against  the  white  people  and  kill  them ;  to  go  to  Boiling 
Fork  and  kill  them  up  there.    I  got  up  and  started  toward  the  quarter. 

I  had  known  Derry  very  well,  and  always  liked  him.  He  was  very 
well  respected  before  that.  He  had  been,  as  a  usual  thing,  pretty  quiet, 
and  attended  to  his  own  business;  a  good,  hard-working  boy.  I  had 
done  considerable  writing  for  him.  He  kept  sometimes  a  number  of 
men  hired  on  a  place  that  he  rented,  and  I  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
writing  for  him,  keeping  his  accounts.  I  met  him  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  quarter  and  the  street,  and  there  were  a  number  of  negroes 
following  him. 

NEGROES  NOT  ARMED. 

Q.  About  what  number! — A.  A  dozen,  or  somewhere  along  there. 
They  were  not  armed,  though.  I  don't  thiiik  any  of  them  had  guns  at 
the  time,  but  I  think  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  house — the  men 
from  the  quarter — to  see  about  something^  I  don't  know  what 

WITNESS  URGES  DERRY  BROWN  TO  KEEP  QUIET. 

I  Stopped  him,  and  commenced  talking  with  him.  He  was  on  horse- 
back. He  said  there  was  no  use  talking  about  it,  they  were  bound  to 
go  to  Rolling  Fork  to  have  satisfaction.    Those  were  the  words  he  used. 

By  the  way,  I  think  he  had  just  returned  from  down  the  river.  I 
think  he  had  but  just  arrived  the  night  preceding  this  morning.  I 
said  "You  know  nothing  about  this  matter,  Derry.  No  one  has 
molested  or  interfered  with  you  at  all,  and  will  not  if  you  keep  quiet. 
So  far  you  have  been  respected,  and  people  have  assisted  you  ;  you  are 
getting  along  well,  aud  you  ought  not  to  try  to  take  thesft  m^vixv^  VViRX^ 
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to  cause  any  further  disturbance  of  the  peace.  So  far  in  this  section 
we  have  not  been  troubled  at  all,  and  you  ought  to  go  home  and  let 
this  matter  drop.'' 

BEOWN  SAYS  THAT  IF  THEY  KEEP  QUIET  THEY  WILL  ALL  BE  KILLED. 

He  said,  "  No,  by  God ;  if  they  did  that,  they  would  all  be  killed.^^ 
I  said  to  him  that  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  sort  thought  of,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  that  apprehension  at  all ;  no  threats  had 
been  made,  and  no  one  had  come  into  this  vicinity  lower  than  that 
house ;  no  one  had  been  below  that ;  that  his  property  and  everything 
was  protected,  and  no  one  had  sought  to  interfere  with  it,  and  I  would 
see  that  they  did  not.    He  replied  to  that,  that  that  was  too  thin. 

He  had  been,  before  I  saw  him  in  the  fields,  trying  to  get  the  negroes 
from  the  fields. 

Prior  to  that  time  Derry  Brown  had  been  a  good  negro,  attending  to 

his  own  business  and  interfering  with  outside  matters  very  little^  if 

any;  hard-working  and  industrious.    He  had  been  making  money  all 

I  the  time ;  and  I  alluded  to  this  fact  to  him,  and  told  him  be  ought  to 

let  the  matter  alone. 

BEOWN  GATHERS  SOIVIE  NEGROES. 

He  had  gotten  some  of  the  men  from  one  negro's  field,  and  that  negro 
had  come  down  to  get  them  back.  He  told  him  that  lie  did  not  wish 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  didn't  want  his  men  to ;  that  be 
wanted  them  back  in  the  field;  they  had  enough  to  do  in  the  field. 
Derry  replied  to  him  that  every  one  ought  to  go,  and  them  that  wooki 
not  go  ought  to  be  shot. 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  go  up  with  a  committee  that  was  being  talked 
of;  they  had  been  talking  of  getting  up  a  committee  to  go  to  the  Point 
He  said  he  would  not  go.    He  said  that  would  not  pay  for  them  that 

I  had  been  killed ;  nothing  but  blood  would  pay  for  them. 

P  I  went  down  to  the  house  then.    A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Parker 

I  Ferguson  rode  up  at  that  time,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  go  down  and 

I  stop  his  brother  raising  the  men  below. 

I  CHARLEY  BROWN  GOES  TO  GET  MEN  FROM  BELOW. 

I  By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

i  Q.  His  brother  Charley? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  see  Charley  that 

morning ;  when  we  went  up  to  meet  Derry,  Charley  had  already  left, 
having  started  from  the  quarter  and  gone  right  down  through  the 
woods,  as  they  said,  to  bring  men  from  below.  Ferguson  had  met  him 
on  his  way  down,  riding  very  rapidly  and  creating  a  great  deal  of  noise; 
and,  becoming  frightened  himself,  rode  up  and  tried  to  get  his  brother 
to  stop  him  from  bringing  these  men  on. 

He  said,  "  We  don't  want  to  bring  the  disturbance  down  here  if  we 
can  help  it;  it  will  ruin  us  all  if  persisted  in.'' 

WITNESS  HEARS  THAT  CHARLES  BROWN  THREATENS   HIM. 

When  ke  came  I  left  him  there  with  Derry  and  went  to  the  house. 
Mrs.  Watson,  a  lady  living  at  the  house,  the  proprietoi^s  wife,  called  me 
to  the  window  and  told  me  that  some  women  from  the  quarter  had  been 
up  and  told  her  that  her  and  Massa  Lewis  need  not  be  alarmed — refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Watson — but  that  they  were  going  to  take  Mr.  Ball;  said  I 
had  been  with  those  armed  parties,  and  had  been  carrying  dispatches, 
&o.    I  know  that  was  the  reason  that  they  alleged  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  those  armed  organizations  from 
above? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had.    I  knew  nothing  of  them  at  all  about 
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tliere  where  I  lived,  or  down  that  way.  There  are  very  few  white 
people  living  where  I  live ;  only  one  or  two  on  a  plantation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  Charley  Brown  after  he  left  the  quarters 
there  and  went  down  the  creek,  as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  I  did  not  see 
him  that  morning.    I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  since  that  time. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  you  understand  he  made  below  there  to  raise  the 
negroes  to  arm  themselves  and  attack  the  whites  Y — A.  I  understood  he 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  get  them  to  go  with  him,  and  that  he  partly 
succeeded;  but  that  messengers  went  down,  or  the  friends  of  Ferguson 
had  stopped  them  at  his  place. 

HEABS  THAT  GHABLES  BROWN  KILLED  HIS  HORSE  BY  RIDING  UP  AND 

DOWN. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  riding  up  and  down  the  creek  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  heard  that  he  killed  his  horse  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the  negroes. 

Q.  In  riding  up  and  down! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  only  report.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  truth  of  that. 

Q.  During  that  time  of  excitement,  when  you  saw  these  armed  men, 
before  the  killing  of  these  negroes  near  Hunt's  farm  and  above  there, 
how  did  it  affect  the  white  people  who  were  living  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  what  apprehension  did  they  feel !— A.  They  were  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  country,  but  they  did  not  feel  safe  to  start. 

WHITES  GREATLY  ALARMED. 

Q.  What  state  of  alarm  was  there  among  the  white  people  living  in 
that  part  of  the  country  on  account  of  these  demonstrations? — A.  Do 
you  refer  to  ladies  as  well  as  men  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  all. — A.  They  were  very  much  frightened.  We  barricaded 
our  doors,  and  kept  armed  for  two  or  three  weeks;  for  two  or  three 
weeks  we  were  vigilant  and  watchful ;  some  nights  we  did  not  go  to 
bed  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  were  living  along  on  the  creek  within 
that  district  that  was  affected  by  these  disturbances  ! — A.  At  Mr.  Wat- 
son's there  were  four  at  this  time,  three  living  there,  including  myself. 
I  believe  there  was  two  at  Gammack  place,  between  Watson's  and  Hunt's, 
where  this  boy  Mickey  lived.  At  Mr.  Hunt's  there  was  only  one,  I 
think,  Mr.  Hunt,  himself.  Living  at  a  store  between  Hunt's  and 
Elgin's  store  were  two  white  men  and  a  lady  and  her  children.  At 
Hunt's  store  were  two  white  persons. 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  THIS  SECTION. 

Q.  About  how  many  negroes  were  there  from  Hunt's  store  down  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  county  where  these  difdculties  extended? — A.  Do 
you  mean  to  Mr.  Watson's,  where  I  live,  or  including  farther  down, 
where  Charley  Brown  had  been  I 

Q.  Including  down  where  Charley  Brown  had  been. — A.  From  Hunt's 
store  to  where  Charley  Brown  went  there  were  about  a  thousand  of 
them,  I  should  think ;  between  seven  hundried  and  a  thousand. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bulk  of  the  white  settlers  upon  the  creek  t — A.  It 
was  very  thinly  settled  with  the  exception  of  about  a  mile  around  Rolling 
Fork,  and  there  it  was  comparatively  thinly  settled  as  a  general  thing; 
on  each  plantation  one  or  two  white  persons,  sometimes  a  lady  and  one 
or  two  children. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Did  these  white  men  have  their  families  there — the  women  and 
children  among  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  general  thing. 
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SEEN  ARMED  WHITE  MEN. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bodies  of  armed  white  men  who  came  down  from 
Rolling  Fork  and  above  there  ? — A.  I  saw  one  company  ;  I  think  I  saw 
two  detachments. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  they  were  there  ? — A.  I  do  not 
Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  ! — A.  I  do  not 
Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  had  seen  these  armed  bodies  of  negroes 
that  you  have  described  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  soon  after. 

Q.  Was  it  while  this  excitement  and  terror  were  still  existing?— A 
Yes,  sir ;  about  the  time.  It  may  have  been  a  day  or  two  following 
that.  It  may  have  been  two  or  three  days.  I  think  it  was  about  thai 
time,  or  within  two  days,  I  think,  of  that  time.  It  may  have  been  tbe 
next  day;  I  resdly  forget.  It  was  about  the  same  time  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  matter. 

Q.  All  in  one  transaction  f »A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  all  owing  to  the  ex- 
citement of  that  matter. 

GHABACTEB  OF  BOWIE  FOREMAN. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  man  named  Bawie  Foreman  there  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  character? — A.  He  is  young.  Iknewhin 
seven  or  eight  years  ago — knew  him  ten  years  ago.  He  was  a  good  boy 
then,  but  since  then  he  had  been  a  constable  in  the  connty,  and  got  is 
the  habit  of  drinking  a  good  deal  of  whisky,  and  had  his  own  way 
always  about  matters,  and  had  got  to  be  a  very  bad  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  a  reliable  witness  at  all  f — A.  In  no  respect 
whatever.  In  fact  I  know  that  he  is  not  in  any  way ;  I  know  him  to 
have  perjured  himself. 

Q.  If  he  were  to  give  you  an  account  of  that  transaction,  would  joa 
believe  much  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  to  swear  a  falsehood  right 
in  court — a  fact  that  we  knew  to  be  false. 

Q.  You  have  been  present  in  the  court  when  he  was  examined  as  a 
witness  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  put  any  reliance  in  his  statements  as  a  witness!— A. 
No,  sir  5  nor  would  a  black  or  white  person  in  that  country. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  the  last  band  of  negroes  t — A.  I  don*l 
know  exactly^  about  twelve ;  I  think  there  may  have  been  thirteen. 

WITNESS  INFERRED  THAT  THE  NEGROES  WERE  ALL  PREPARED. 

By  Mr.  Batard  : 

Q.  Were  you  informed  of  the  existence  of  other  bodies  to  which 
these  bands  belonged  from  anything  that  fell  from  the  negroes  tbem- 
selves  or  from  others  f — ^A.  From  the  remarks  they  made  they  were  all 
prepared.    I  don't  know  anything  of  any  other  band. 

Q.  From  the  remarks  made  by  these  men,  what  did  you  infer  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  others  in  like  way  t — A.  I  inferred  froa 
the  remarks  that  were  made  at  different  times,  by  these  parties  at  the 
time^I  had  different  interviews  with  those  parties,  not  at  the  time  I 
passed  them  on  horseback  the  second  time,  but  at  the  time  I  met  them 
at  Hunt's  store— by  the  general  talk  during  the  day  and  during  the  next 
day  or  so,  that  they  were  all  prepared. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  that  t — ^A*  We  became  interested 
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then,  and  made  an  investigatioD ;  and,  as  near  as  we  could  learn,  they 
had  been  drilling,  and  an  organized  force  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  days  previous. 

Q.  Where  had  they  been  drilling?— A.  All  the  way  from  Rolling 
Fork  to  Hunt's.  I  don't  know  of  any  force  having  been  drilling  below 
Hunt's ;  I  don't  know  of  any  drilling  there  only  from  what  we  learned 
from  investigating. 

SATISFIED  THAT  THE  ^'EaBOES  HAD  BEEN  DBILLING. 

Q.  The  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  armed 
bodies  drilling  for  several  days  before  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
were  satisfied  of  that  from  what  we  learned. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  an  investigation  made  to  discover  the  true 
state  of  affairs  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  investigation! — A.  Well,  sir,  we 
became  well  satisfied  that  this  had  been  in  operation  for  some  few  days 
preceding ;  that  they  had  been  holding  meetings  and  electing  and  going 
through  the  details  of  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  was  a  general  organization  of  the  colored  people 
of  that  section  t — A.  I  do,  fully. 

Q.  Armed  t — A.  For  the  purpose  of  arming — using  arms  in  carrying 
out  their  design. 

IT  WAS  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  THE  NEGROES  WOULD  KILL  THE  WHITES* 

Q.  State  what  their  designs  were  understood  to  be  from  your  investi- 
gation.— A.  It  was  understood  to  be  to  kill  the  people  in  that  vicinity, 
up  and  down,  as  far  as  Kolling  Fork.  The  principal  objective  point 
seemed  to  be  Rolling  Fork;  from  Hunt's  place  to  Rolling  Fork,  to  burn 
every  gin-house,  &c. 

WELL-TO-DO  NEGROES  ALARMED. 

A  few  of  the  better- to-do  colored  people  became  very  much  alarmed, 
and  used  every  exertion  to  stop  them.  They  said,  "  We  have  cotton 
there ;  we  are  more  affected  than  the  planters  are."  They  were  very 
much  alarmed  themselves. 

Q.  They  had  an  interest  in  the  crop?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

SOME  NEGROES  HAD  A  GREATER  INTEREST  IN  THE  CROPS  THAN  THE 

WHITES. 

Q.  Were  not  many  of  them  renting  land  and  cropping! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
a  good  many  of  them  had  an  interest  in  the  crop,  and  a  good  many  had 
their  cotton  in  the  gin-houses.  Some  of  the  colored  people  really  had  a 
great  deal  more  interest  in  the  gin-houses  than  the  white  people. 

WAS  THIS  A  conspiracy! 

y.  Was  this  understood  by  the  people  of  that  vicinity  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy ! 

CHAIRMAN  OBJECTS  TO  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  QUESTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  an  observation,  and  want  to  do  it 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  I  think  in  the  examination  of  this  witness, 
as  well  as  some  others,  the  questions  you  have  asked  have  contained, 
very  frequently,  the  substance  of  the  answer  which  was  apparently 
sought  by  the  question. 

MR.  BAYARD  REPLIES. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  would  have  proposed  in  the  origin  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  treat  the  people  of  this  State  as  I  would  any  other  persons  under 
a  charge — the  white  people  of  the  State,  against  whom  this  committee 
and  this  investigation  has  been  directed.    I  would  have  had  nothing 
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stated  here  in  regard  to  them  on  their  rights  which  would  not  have 
been  admitted  in  a  coart  of  justice;  but  it  has  been  the  decision  and 
the  course  of  the  controlling  majority  of  the  committee  to  pass  into  a 
different  system  of  examination,  and  I  only  say  that  I  have  followed 
them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  into  that,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  error 
and  an  injustice;  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  inevitable  that  if  the 
one  side  of  this  long  story  of  the  condition  of  Mississippi  was  to  be 
examined  by  hearsay  testimony,  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  it  in  the 
other. 

I  quite  agree  that  this  thing — asking  for  impressions,  asking  for  in- 
formation which  a  man  has  derived  from  others — is  irregular,  but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  a  system  by  which  a  way  has  been  opened  for  us,  and  I 
know  no  other  way  of  completing  the  transaction  than  by  followiDg  in 
the  same  path.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  at  all  in  regard  to  the  nee- 
essary  results  of  violating  those  rules  of  evidence  which  courts  of  justice 
have  laid  down  for  us  long  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  I  agree  with  you  about  that ;  bat  I  do  say,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  we  are  simply  imitating  you  in  the  errors  that  you 
have  given  to  us  ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  directing  myself  to  was  not  so  much  to 
the  subject  of  taking  hearsay  testimony  as  to  the  particular  character 
of  the  questions. 

Mr.  Bayaed.  So  far  from  objecting  to  any  suggestion  that  you  may 
choose  to  make,  I  would  piefer  your  making  it.  The  business  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  at  any  rate.  We  do  not  agree,  I  can  see  very  plainly,  in 
our  views,  but  I  don't  in  the  least  object  to  your  speaking  at  any  time  if 
you  think  a  question  is  improper.  I  would  like  it  to  be  conducted  upon 
something  very  far  from  personal  objection,  and  I  don't  take  it  the  least 
hard  that  you  should  tell  me  whenever  you  think  I  am  traveling  away 
from  what'is  just  or  fair  or  right.  I  am  not  conscious  of  meaning  any- 
thingelse,  and  if  you  can  help  me  to  keep  in  that  I  would  rather  take  it  as 
a  favor  than  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  last  question  in  regard  to  the  conspir- 
acy suggested  pretty  largely  to  the  witness  the  character  of  the  answer; 
but  I  will  not  make  any  point  about  it. 

Mr.  Bayard.  This  is  the  idea:  other  witnesses  that  were  called  here 
have  stated  that  there  was  this  arrangement,  combination,  or  confedera- 
tien  of  the  colored  men  for  hostile  purposes  in  that  vicinity,  which  put  the 
white  people  in  great  terror. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  stated ;  that  is  the  ground 
taken  by  them. 

Mr.  Bayard.  That  is  the  point.  Now,  this  witness  is  a  citizen  of  that 
vicinity,  and  he  stated  that  after  these  things  had  occurred  they  made 
some  investigations  among  themselves,  and  they  became  convinced  that 
there  was  a  general  combination  of  the  blacks  against  the  whites,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  from  him  his  knowledge  of  that,  what  was  the  im- 
pression made  there  in  the  minds  of  the  white  people,  growing  out  of 
this  thing. 

WITNESS  JUSTIFIES  HIS  CONDUCT. 

Q.  [To  the  witness.]  Anything  you  can  state  about  that,  now,  sir,  I 
would  be  obliged  to  you. — A.  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  individually :  I  said  I  was  a  republican.  My  father  was 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  was  born  in  Illinois,  but  while  attending  school 
in  Wisconsin  I  joined  a  Wisconsin  regiment  and  was  in  it  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  should  the  same  circumstances  oceor 
again  1  wo\x\(\  pxxx^w^  \>T^QASfc\^  W^  ^^m^  Q^viwrae  as  I  did  then. 
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The  republican  party  oaght  not  to  be  judged  by  the  action  of  the 
negroes  in  this  vicinity  in  this  particular  instance.  We  don't  have  much 
means  of  judging  what  parties  are  doing  now ;  our  country  is  so  far 
away  from  the  other  section  of  the  country  where  the  republican  party 
is  in  the  ascendency  that  I  do  not  judge  the  action  of  that  party  by  the 
actions  of  the  negroes  in  my  vicinity. 

I  know  I  felt  during  these  disturbances  in  so  much  danger  that  I 
staid  away  from  home  the  nights  following  these  threats  against  my 
life.    I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  return  back  again. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  a  man  that  has  gone  back  on  his 
principles  at  all. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  HAD  NO    CONNECTION  WITH  POLITICS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Had  this  whole  occurrence — the  excitement — any  connection  with 
the  party  politics  of  the  country  f — A.  I  think  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  so  regard  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  political  matter ;  it 
was  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  I  don't  know  whether  it  had 
relation  particidarly  to  politics,  though  that  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  but  they  certainly,  in  my  mind,  had  combined  to  kill  out 
the  white  people,  and  made  threats  against  us  so  that  I  felt  in  danger  of 
my  life;  aud  others  did,  too. 

ACTION  OF  THE  WHITES  DEFENSIVE. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  action  of  the  whites  there  as  being  defensive  f 
— A.  Entirely  so.  If  they  hadn't  done  what  they  did  I  don't  believe 
one  of  them  would  have  been  alive  to-day,  unless  by  an  accident.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  that,  I  think,  in  two  or  three  days  the  feeling 
would  have  culminated  in  the  death  of  the  white  people  in  the  vicinity — 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
moved  the  ladies  and  children  away  from  that  section  we  would  have 
done  so ;  but  we  felt  that  we  were  in  great  danger  in  attempting  it ;  and 
they  staid  in-doors,  and  we  protected  them  the  best  way  that  we  could 
by  barricading  the  doors  at  night  and  watching  in  the  day-time ;  but  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  have  got  them  out  of  the  country  it  would 
have  been  done. 

GIN-HOUSES  EASILY  BURNED. 

Q.  Was  there  any  means  of  protecting  the  gin-houses  where  your 
crops  were  Y — A.  None  that  would  have  been  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  Would  not  the  conflagration  of  a  gin-house  have  necessarily  been 
complete  from  a  single  match  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  extinguish  it.  I  never  heard  of  a  gin-house  being  saved 
where  there  was  cotton  in  it,  and  most  of  them  at  that  time  were  pretty 
full  of  cotton. 

CBOSSEXAlVnNATION. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Boiling  Fork  after  you  left  these  two  squads  of  men, 
one  of  seven  and  the  other  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  before  the  killing  oc- 
curred t — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

politics  of  witness. 

Q.  With  which  party  have  you  acted  politically  since  you  have  been 
in  this  State  1 — A.  Up  to  within  two  or  three  years  I  have  acted  with 
the  republican  party,  and  as  far  as  State  officers  and  United  States  offi- 
cers are  concerned,  I  still  act  with  them.    In  the  local  offices  tbere  has 
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been  no  choice,  because  the  negroes  have  held  all  our  offices  without  ex- 
ception. 

Q.  The  negroes  constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  the  population  at 
the  Greek  and  at  KoUing  Fork,  and  in  that  county  around  there !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

TEN  TIMES  AS  MANY  NEGROES  AS  WHITES. 

Q.  Were  there  twice  as  many  negroes  as  whites  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  sup^ 
pose  more  than  ten  times  as  many.  I  have  seen  the  number  oi  vote^ 
polled,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

NEGROES  GENERALLY  ARMED  IN  SOME  WAY. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  suppose  the  negroes  had  arms,  either  shot 
guns  or  pistols  f — ^A.  Most  every  one  of  them  was  armed  in  some  way. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  passion  with  them  to  possess  a  shot-gun  or  musket 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  the  arms  were  not  of  the  late  and  approved 
patterns,  were  they  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  those  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Army  or  by  other 
persons  f — A.  Tliey  were  mostly  double-barreled  shot-guns. 

Q.  But  not  fresh  ones,  were  they  ! — A.  A  good  many  had  new  ones: 
they  were  buying  them  every  year,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Were  they  breech-loaders,  carrying  fixed  ammunition  f — ^A.  >'& 
sir. 

Q.  Generally  muzzle-loaders  f — A.  Muzzle-loaders. 

Q.  If  there  had  really  been  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  in 
this  neighborhood  to  have  destroyed  the  white  people,  they  could  have 
carried  it  out! — A.  I  think  they  could. 

Q.  They  were  so  numerous  that  they  could  have  overthrown  them  !- 
A.  I  think  so,  sir.  There  are  on  our  plantation  two  or  three  whites  and 
about  a  hundred  negroes ;  on  Mr.  Hunt's  plantation  about  the  same: 
and  on  two  other  plantations  there  are  about  the  same ;  and  betweai 
there  and  Boiling  Fork  there  are  a  great  many  smaller  plantations,  and 
the  proportion  of  negroes  there  is  not  quite  so  large,  because  on  etch 
plantation  there  are  generally  two  or  three  white  persons. 

Q.  The  seven  men  that  you  saw  that  day,  as  I  understand,  had  bees 
toward  KoUing  Fork,  at  least  as  far  as  Elgin's  store,  and  were  then  I^ 
turning  t — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  Now,  how  about  the  other  band ;  had  they  been  there  or  were 
they  getting  ready  to  gof— A.  O,  I  first  saw  the  seven  on  my  way  to 
Hunt's.  At  a  place  below  me  a  portion  of  them  were  lorming,  and  afte 
they  formed  they  went,  I  believe,  still  farther  below,  ami  then  tooki 
straight  cut  across  toward  Elgin  and  Hunt's  store. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  seven  or  the  twelve  now  ! — A.  Of  the  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  after  they  returned  from  up  the  creek  ! — A.  Xo. 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  or  within  information  that  you  pat 
confidence  in,  that  they  did  not  go  toward  Boiling  Fork  muchbejood 
Elgin's,  and  whether  they  stopped  there  ! — A.  It  is  not  within  my  knowl- 
edge positively  how  far  they  went  after  I  passed  them  ;  that  is,  whether 
they  went  past  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  that  they  did  not  go  to  Boiling  Forit!- 
A.  I  don't  think  that  they  went  there. 

-THE  FIRST  PARTY  SETTLED  THE  DIFFICULTY  AT  ELGm'S  PBACEABLT. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  understood  that  at  Elgin's  they  met  Elgin  and  yoong 
Hunt,  and  they  took  a  drink,  as  they  say,  all  around,  and  settled  upaU 
their  difficulties — all  the  difficulties  that  were  personal  with  Elgin  and 
young  Hxral^ — A.  1  vxwd^rstood  that  was  done  with  the  first  party  be 
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fore  they  returned — the  seven  that  I  saw;  but  this  second  party,  I 
understood,  had  been  promised  by  the  first  party  who  returned  to  go 
back  to  Elgin's  and  Hunt's,  and  they  had  expected  to  form  a  junction 
near  Elgin  and  Hunt's  store  with  the  party  that  first  formed,  and  go  up 
together. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  plan  carried  out,  though  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  'y  because  the  other  party  from  Hunt's  did  not  go  back  as  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Elgin  ? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  who  indulges  in  the  use  of  liquor  sometimes  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  he  is. 

Q.  He  would  be  very  likely  to  enjoy  a  social  drink  with  these  people, 
and  settle  his  difierences  in  that  way,  if  he  had  any  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
but  I  might  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  that;  but  he  is  a  man  pretty 
aristocratic  in  his  notions.  He  may  have  given  these  men  something 
to  drink  there,  as  they  were  generally  pretty  friendly,  I  believe ;  the 
negroes  all  liked  him,  and  he  did  them,  preceding  these  events  that 
occurred  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hunt,  the  owner  of  the  plantation  there  ! — A.  I 
do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hunt  shared  in  the  apprehension 
which  you  and  the  others  entertained  in  regard  to  the  negroes  T — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  did.  I  know  he  did,  because  I  was  at  his  house  at  the 
time. 

SAW  TWO  COMPANIES  OF  AEMED  WHITE  MEN. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  saw  two  companies  of  white  men  that  came  down  from  the 
Point  ? — A.  I  did ;  I  saw  two  detachments  there. 

Q.  They  were  all  armed  white  men,  were  they  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  others  that  came  down  as  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion there  f — ^A.  If  there  were  others  besides  these  two  detachments  I  did 
not  see  them. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  see  others;  yon  saw  two  detachments 
only  f — A.  I  saw  two  detachments  that  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  house 
near  where  I  live.  I  think  I  saw  them  both  there.  I  was  right  by 
when  they  came  up;  but  they  did  not  speak  to  me,  and  I  did  not  to 
them. 

FIVE  NEGROES  MURDERED  THAT  NIGHT. 

Q.  There  were  six  negroes  killed  there  that  night  f — A.  Five,  I  be- 
lieve, that  night ;  three  killed  at  that  place  and  two  above  there.  I  don't 
recollect  of  but  five  being  killed  that  night.  There  was  another  one 
killed,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  killed  that  night.  That  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

NEGROES  HAD  FAMILIES. 

Q.  Were  they  negroes  that  had  families  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  had  wives  and  children  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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W.  W.  CHISOLM— KEMPER  COUNTY. 

HOW  THE   CANVASS  WAS  CONDUCTED. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1876. 
W.  W.  Chisooi  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  I — A.  1  live  in  Kemper  County,  at  De  Kalb, 
the  county-seat. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  in  De  Kalb 
about  six  or  seven  years ;  I  have  lived  in  the  county  about  twenty  four 

years. 

Q.  Of  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  a  native  ! — A.  1  was  born  in 
Walton  County,  Georgia. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  war  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  citiza 
I  did  :  I  was  in  favor  of  the  South. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  army  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  held  office  under  tbe 
confederacy,  but  I  was  not  in  the  army. 

large  business  interests. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  f — A.  I  am  a  licensed  law- 
yer ;  I  have  held  an  office  nearly  ever  since  I  have  been  of  age,  of  sooe 
sort  or  other.  I  practice  law,  and  I  am  a  farmer,  sir.  I  do  considerable 
farming,  and  then  I  am  running  a  considerable  mercantile  bnsiDess, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  those  whom  I  have  on  my  place  tluui 
anything  else. 

Q.  How  are  your  business  operations  as  compared  with  those  of  yoor 
neighbors,  large  or  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  I  do  considerable  more 
business  than  any  man  in  the  county  just  now. 

WITNESS  TAKES  PART  IN  THE  CANVASS. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  last  year  f — A.  Yh, 
sir,  in  my  county ;  I  didn't  go  out  of  my  county  at  all  last  year— yes. 
1  did  make  one  speech  in  Macon  County  last  year.  I  was  invited  to 
several  places,  but  didn't  make  but  one  speech  out  of  my  county  last 
year  at  all. 

WITNESS  WARNED  AND  THREATENED. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  ascertain  how  the  canvass  was 
conducted,  especially  with  reference  to  whether  there  were  any  acts  of 
intimidation  ;  and  the  committee  would  like  to  have  yon  state  fnlljf  iQ 
your  own  way,  what  occurred  under  your  own  observation  in  Kemper 
County. — A.  The  canvass  in  that  county  was,  I  thought,  very  warm, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  attending  my  meetings.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  meetings  of  the  opposite  party  except 
what  was  in  my  own  town.    I  attended  one  or  two  of  those. 

The  canvass  opened  in  the  county  at  Black  water,  so  far  as  the  repobli- 
can  party  was  concerned.  I  made  an  appointment  to  make  a  speech  at 
Blackwater,  and  Judge  BelL  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  asked  me 
to  divide  time  with  him.  1  told  him  I  would,  of  course.  There  were 
some  colored  men  came  to  me  in  a  few  days  and  told  me  that  I  had  bett^ 
not  go  to  Blackwater ;  that  they  swore  that  I  should  not  speak  therei 
Old  Bill  Bailor,  a  prominent  colored  man,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  if 
I  went  to  Blackwater  I  would  not  be  apt  to  come  back  home ;  that  the 
Key  boys  and  the  Hudnalls,  and  the  Hodges,  and  McClelland  and  D. 
y.  McWhorton  down  to  Blackwater,  said  that  I  should  not  make  a 
speech  there — such  a  speech  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  make. 
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I  saw  Judge  Bell  a  few  days  after  that,  and  says  I,  "  Judge,  I  don't 
"^^aut  any  trouble,  you  know.  In  the  first  place,  I  atn  not  able  to  fight  a 
xregiment  of  men,  and  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  speaking  down  there 
I  wanted  just  to  take  my  own  course  in  this  thing.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  divide  time  with  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  down  there  and  have 
Aoy  trouble  with  these  men."  He  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  he  would  try  to  control  that  thing. 

EX-OONFEDEBATE    REPUBLICANS    GrO  WITH  WITNESS  TO    THE    MEET 

ma. 

I  got  several  of  my  friends,  white  republicans,  fifteen  or  twenty,  all 
8oathern  men,  and  most  of  them  confederate  soldiers,  some  of  them  the 
first  men  that  ever  left  the  county  and  went  into  the  army,  to  go  with 
me  to  Blackwater.  We  met  a  large  crowd  of  white  men  and  some 
freedmen  there;  and  Judge  Bell  made  a  speech,  and  I  replied  to  him. 

HOW  A  FIGHT  WAS  TO  BE  STARTED. 

In  my  speech  there  was  a  good  many  questions  asked  me.  I  had  been 
notified  previously  how  a  fight  was  to  be  started  by  questioning  me ; 
aud  old  man  Dorset  White  was  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and  they 
thought  I  would  fire  up  and  say  something  very  severe  to  him,  and  then 
they  would  open  on  me.  When  he  asked  me  some  questions  I  replied 
to  him  that  Judge  Bell  and  me  were  making  the  canvass,  and  that  I 
didn't  think  I  ought  to  be  interrupted ;  and  Judge  Bell  told  him  to  stop. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hudnall  started  to  get  up,  and  Captain  Eush,  who 
was  captain  of  a  company  from  my  county,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  got  hold  of  him  and  pulled  him  down ;  and  Captain  Eush  after- 
ward told  me  that  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  get  up  and  go  for  me. 

THE  FIGHT  AVOIDED 

As  soon  as  I  got  through  my  speech  Bell  rejoined  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  when  I  got  up  toreply  tohim  they  commenced  asking  questions 
again.  I  was  to  have  a  ten-minutes'  rejoinder,  and  I  didn't  get  through 
with  the  ten  minutes.  I  told  them  that  I  had  said  as  much  as  I  cared 
to,  I  believed,  and  I  called  my  crowd.  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  propose 
to  bandy  words  with  them.  I  says, "  I  have  got  through  with  my  speech, 
and  I  am  going  to  my  buggy."  And  I,  with  six  or  eight  of  my  friends, 
walked  up  to  my  buggy ;  but  they  didn't  interfere  with  me  at  all.  There 
was  no  interference,  except  they  seemed  to  want  to  get  up  a  general 
talk,  and  see  what  it  would  amount  to. 

OUNS  IN  THE  BUSHES. 

I  learned  from  other  parties  that  they  had  a  good  many  guns  down 
there  in  the  bushes,  but  that  I  don't  know  anything  about.  After  that 
I  bad  no  more  discussions  with  them  at  all — no  more  joint  discussions. 

AR3IED  DEMOCRATS  COME  TO  ALL  OF  HIS  MEETINGS 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  meetings? — A.  I  made  a  canvass  of  the  county. 
At  nearly  all  of  my  meetings  they  would  come,  from  five  to  ten,  some- 
times fifteen  or  twenty,  armed  men  with  double-barrel  shot-guns,  rifies, 
and  one  thing  or  another  from  different  directions;  and  they  would  say 
to  each  other  that  maybe  they  might  kill  a  buc'k  that  day,  aud  they 
would  take  their  guns  along.    I  made  my  speeches,  however. 

AT  SOME  PLACES  NO  NEGROES    TURNED  OUT— WANTED  A  STRAIGHT- 
OUT  WHITE  man's  fight. 

I  spoke  at  every  point  that  I  was  to  speak  at  in  the  county.  At 
some  places  there  were  no  colored  men  turned  out.  They  told  me  that 
they  had  heard  so  much  talk  in  the  neighborhood  that  there  would  be 
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some  trouble,  that  they  were  afraid.  My  speeches  to  the  colored  men 
all  the  time  was  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  trouble ;  but,  if  there 
was,  to  just  let  me  and  what  few  white  men  there  was  along  with  me 
and  the  white  democrats  fight  it  out;  that  it  should  be  a  straight-oat 
white  man's  fight.  I  didn't  want  them  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fightiog ;  that  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  do,  what  few  white  men  weot 
with  me  would  fight ;  that  we  didn't  want  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fighting. 

WARNED  NOT  TO  OO  TO  SCOOBA. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  disturbance  at  any  of  your  meeting  !— 
A.  There  was  not,  except  on  the  last  day  that  I  spoke  at  Scooba.  on  Sat- 
urday before  the  election  on  Monday.  On  that  day  after  I  had  left 
De  Kalb  and  was  about  a  mile  from  town,  I  was  stopped  by  a  young  man 
named  Halford,  I  think  they  called  him  Julius,  but  I  am  not  positive 
now ;  his  father  was  a  candidate  for  representative  on  the  republican 
ticket,  and  his  name  is  Moses  J.  Halford.  This  young  man,  his  son,  met 
me  and  threw  up  his  hand,  and  hollered  for  me  to  halt :  he  rode  up  to 
me — and  Mr.  Hopper,  I  believe,  was  in  the  buggy  with  me ;  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  that,  but  I  know  there  was  some  one  with  me — he  rode 
up  and  said  his  father  had  started  him  that  night  to  meet  me ;  that  he 
had  heard  I  was  coming  to  Scooba  and  that  I  never  could  get  there; 
that  I  would  be  killed  before  I  got  there.  I  told  him  that  I  hated  to 
turn  back  after  I  had  started,  as  1  usually  went  where  I  started  to. 

HOW  WITNESS  WAS  TO  BE  MURDERED. 

There  was  four  or  five  men  with  me,  and  they  rode  up  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  we  consulted  about  the  matter,  and  I  asked  them 
to  ride  ahead  of  my  buggy.  I  asked  the  young  man  how  they  were 
going  to  kill  me,  and  he  said  Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  men  in  the  demo- 
cratic club  near  Scooba,  said  that  they  were  to  be  hunting  right  on  the 
road;  that  Poole  came  to  his  father's  house  at  midnight,  and  said  that 
they  were  going  to  be  hunting  that  day  on  the  road,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  kill  me  5  that  they  were  going  to  pretend  to  be  deer-hunting. 
He  belonged  to  the  democratic  club,  but  came  and  told  Holford  that 
night,  so  this  young  man  told  me. 

WITNESS  A  LITTLE  EXCITED. 

I  sent  these  men  ahead  of  me,  and  I  drove  on  down  about  six  miles 
from  Scooba,  and  Mr.  James  West,  who  belonged  to  the  democratic  elnb, 
came  walking,  as  I  thought,  sort  of  out  of  the  woods.  I  got  out^f  dj 
buggy  and  took  my  pistol  in  my  hand.  Says  he,  "  Judge,  what  is  the 
matter  I  Are  you  going  to  shoot  me  !"  I  said,  "  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  shooting  you.    I  am  a  little  excited  though,  Jim.'' 

Says  he,  "I  came  down  here  to  see  you,  but  for  God's  sake  don-t  let 
anybody  know  I  have  been  here.  But  if  you  are  determined  to  go  to 
Scooba,  you  must  stay  there  all  night  and  not  come  back  to-night'* 

I  said,  "  Jim,  tell  me  the  truth  about  this  matter."  He  said,  "  I  have 
told  you  enough  now,  1  suppose,  to  get  myself  in  trouble.  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  about  this.  I  am  your  personal  friend,  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  almost  all  the  people  in  the  county  are  your  personal  friends.^ 

Then  I  told  what  Halford  had  told  me,  and  he  said  that  he  thoaght 
that  by  having  the  men  riding  on  before  me  that  we  would  pass  by  all 
right,  but  if  I  would  go  on  to  Scooba  he  told  me  not  to  go  back  firom 
there  that  night.  I  kept  my  horses  geared  up  and  ready  to  go  back, 
though  I  didn't  intend  to  go  "back,  but  1  held  out  that^  was  going. 
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ARMED  WHITES  LEAVE  SCOOBA  FOE  DE  KALB. 

The  negroes  told  me  that  a  crowd  of  men  had  gone  off  from  Scooba 
with  guns  in  the  direction  of  De  Kalb,  leaving  that  day  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

THE  BEST  POLICY  FOR  SOUTHERN  PEOPLE. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  was  correct  or  not,  but  at  Scooba  there 
was  considerable  excitement  that  day,  and  there  was  a  man  from  Clark 
County  there — I  think  his  name  was  Carter.  I  was  introduced  to 
him  that  morning,  and  I  think  he  was  drinking  right  smart.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  sorry  that  a  southern  man  with  the  brains,  and  the  sense, 
and  the  general  intelligence  that  I  had,  would  be  going  against  his 
country,  and  his  kindred,  and  his  friends ;  that  he  thought  that  it  was 
bad  enough  for  the  damned  infernal  northern  Yankees  to  be  trying  to 
destroy  the  South,  without  southern  men  doing  it. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  conscientious  in  all  I  did ;  that  I  thought  after  I 
got  whipped,  that  I  was  whipped,  and  that  I  believe  the  best  policy  for  the 
sonthern  people  was  to  do  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
said — give  every  man  an  equal  and  a  fair  showing  to  exercise  his  rights 
freely  and  voluntarily,  and  consequently  I  was  a  republican  ;  but,  I  re- 
marked to  him,  "  the  damned  carpet-baggers,  I  have  no  particular  love  for 
them,"  got  no  particular  use  for  them ;  but  there  was  no  carpet-baggers  in 
my  crowd ;  it  was  all  southern  men,  and  my  friends  were  nearly  all  of 
them  gallant  confederate  soldiers,  and  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  that 
my  family  had  as  good  a  record,  as  far  as  the  war  was  concerned,  as  he  or 
any  other  man  in  Kemper  County ;  while  I  didn't  go  myself,  that  they 
had  made  honorable  soldiers,  and  filled  honorable  graves  upon  battle- 
fields. 

I  made  my  speech  that  day  under  some  excitement  ^  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement. 

CONFERENCE  HELD  WITH  LEADING  DEMOCRATS. 

I  will  state  that  Mr.  Duke,  another  gentleman  at  Scooba,  told  me 
that  the  excitement  was  caused  by  some  gentlemen  coming  from  Jack- 
son, down  there,  who  claimed  to  be  United  States  marshals.  I  don't 
know  as  to  that.  I  told  Mr.  Duke  that  I  didn't  know  that  they  was 
United  States  marshals.  I  knew  one  of  them  had  been  a  United  States 
marshal,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  now  or  not.  I  hadn't  sent  for 
him ;  they  said  that  they  came  there  with  Senator  Gilmer  a  night  or 
two  before  that.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  that  they  had  a  right  as 
citizens  to  be  there. 

I  went  up  to  see  Mr.*Woods — H.  Woods,  jr. — a  leading  man  and  a  very 
quiet  man.  I  asked  him  if  there  could  not  be  some  arrangement  made 
whereby  there  could  be  some  assurance  of  a  fair  election.  Said  I,  ^'  This 
looks  terrible  to  me,  the  way  things  are  going  on  here."  Says  I,  **  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  here  to-day  and  what  is  the  cause?"  He 
said  he  didn't  know ;  and  he  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  those  men 
coming  over  from  Jackson  caused  some  excitement. 

Said  I,  <<  Hab,  I  want  to  make  some  arrangement,,  if  I  can,  to  have  a 
fair  election^  there  ain't  no  use  talking  about  holding  an  election  with- 
out you  let  us  have  an  election."  He  said  that  God  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  wanted  a  fair  election  and  no  trouble. 

He  said  one  difficulty  might  be  avoided  if  we  would  agree  not  to  let 
twenty  negroes  vote  that  they  knew  to  be  under  age;  that  perhaps  that 
woald  quiet  them,  and  he  said  he  would  go  over  and  get  Mr.  Duke  and 
Mr.  Miller  Jones,  old  citizens  there,  and  bring  them  over  to  talk  the 
thing  over  in  his  office.    They  came,  and  I  agreed  with  Mr«  Dak^  oxid 
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Mr.  Miller  Jones  that  these  men  should  not  vote ;  that  I  woald  ask  them 
as  a  special  favor  not  to  vote,  if  that  would  quiet  the  thing. 

Mr.  Duke  said  then  that  that  would  quiet  them,  providing  we  didn't 
interfere  with  the  negroes  and  make  them  vote  the  radical  ticket 

DEMOCRATS  REFUSE  TO  LET  NEGROES  VOTE  AS  THEY  PLEASE. 

I  said,  "  Duke,  by  God,  I  am  a  free  American  citizen,  and  I  have  as 
much  right  here  as  you  have.  I  have  as  much  interest  in  this  county  as 
you  have  in  the  county.  I  will  make  a  proposition  to  you.  I  propose 
now  that  we  let  all  hands  do  their  own  voting,  and  for  the  white  men  in 
the  county  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Just  let  them  get  their  tick- 
ets, and  let  them  vote  as  they  damned  pleased.'' 

He  says,  "  We  won't  do  that."  I  says,  "  Well,  when  I  meet  my  friends 
I  intend  to  talk  to  them,  and  try  and  get  them  to  vote  the  republican 
ticket,  if  any  of  them  talk  of  voting  the  democratic  ticket" 

He  said  that  if  we  should  interfere  with  them^  and  should  attempt  to 
do  that,  there  would  be  a  fuss  on  election-day.  I  said, ''  I  don't  know 
what  will  be  the  result,  but  I  intend  to  do  it." 

I  said,  ''  I  understand  there  is  to  be  an  army  of  Alabamians  ove 
here  f  and  they  said  that  they  didn't  know  anything  about  that,  if  there 
was. 

MAKES  His  BITTEREST  SPEECH. 

I  made  my  speech,  though  under  strong  excitement.  I  expect  I  made 
the  bitterest  speech  that  day  that  1  made  during  the  canvass;  bat! 
know  that  I  didn't  advise  the  negroes  to  anything  except  peace,  becaose 
I  told  them  all  the  time  that  they  could  not  fight ;  there  was  no  use 
talking  about  their  fighting ;  if  they  had  to  fight  to  vote,  by  the  Etmial! 
they  could  not  vote.  But  in  my  speech  that  day  I  told  them  every  <»e 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  not  be  bluffed  off;  that  I  thought  ][>erhaps  thej 
were  playing  a  bluff  game,  and  to  go  and  vote  and  go  right  off  imme- 
diately. 
I  Doctor  Gilmer  made  a  speech  that  day.    He  was  senator  at  that  time 

from  that  district.  He  stated  to  them  that  he  would  be  there  to  give 
them  their  tickets,  and  that  they  intended  to  have  a  fair  election. 

EXCITEMENT  AT  DE  EAX.B. 

I  went  home  on  Sunday  morning ;  1  suppose  I  got  home  aboat  I- 

0  clock.  When  I  got  home,  the  chancery  clerk,  Mr.  Poole,  and  thecir 
cult  clerk,  Mr.  Ensh,  came  up  to  my  house  and  told  me  that  they  thought 
there  was  a  right  smart  of  excitement  up  town ;  that  W^elch  and  Watts 
and  Allen  and  John  Gulley  were  in  town,  and  they  seemed  to  be  excited 
about  something,  and  they  were  walking  over  the  town,  and  going 
around  the  court-house,  and  walking  about  a  great  deal,  and  they  didn^ 
know  what  it  meant.  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  suppose  it  meant  any- 
thing particular. 

A  brother  of  mine  was  there  from  the  western  end  of  the  county,  and 
he  told  me  that  things  looked  very  bad  at  his  end  of  the  county ;  tiat 
things  didn't  look  like  as  though  they  were  going  to  have  much  chimce 
there.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  do  the  best  he  could,  but  to  have  no 
difficulty;  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  a  fight  with  those  people 
down  there ;  that  they  would  outnumber  them. 

I  remained  at  home;  I  didn't  go  to  town  until  very  late  that  evening. 

1  went  to  my  law-office,  and  several  gentlemen  came  in  there,  and  I  talked 
with  them,  I  suppose,  until  about  dark,  when  I  went  home. 

THINGS  LOOKED  YEBT  BAD  HTDEED. 

1  thought  things  looked  very  bad  indeed,  from  everything  I  could  hear 
from  every  \)aTt  o^  \X\^  Ciowwt^-  •,  ^\\d  tlie  next  morning  I  went  down  town,  I 
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sappose,  at  about  half  au  hour  by  the  suu — I  went  to  mail  some  letters — 
and  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Charles  MeCrary,  and  he  asked  if  I  was  going  to 
be  at  home  that  day.  I  told  him  that  I  was.  He  said  he  heard  that  I 
was  going  to  make  a  speech  that  day.  I  said,  <^  I  have  not  heard  of  it, 
Charley.''  I  said  I  supposed  that  everybody  would  be  gone  from  home 
to  the  big  democratic  barbecue  out  at  Moscow.  He  said  he  don't  know 
about  that. 

AHMED  DEMOCRATS  GATHER  IN  D£  KALB. 

I  went  home  and  eat  my  breakfost  about  7  or  8  o'clock,  I  suppose.  I 
saw  quite  a  good  many  men  in  town.  When  I  got  back  from  breakfast 
I  saw  several  men  from  a  good  distance  in  the  country  coming  in  town. 
1  began  to  inquire  what  the  devil  was  on  foot;  did  they  think  to-day 
was  the  election ;  and  Squire  Allen  and  Watts  and  two  or  three  other 
persons  there  told  me  that  they  had  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Duke  at 
Scooba  the  night  before  that  the  negroes  were  in  arms  ;  had  got  arms 
from  Jackson ;  that  there  had  been  runners  out  all  that  night  to  get 
the  people  armed  for  a  fight.  Says  I,  '^  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  the 
thing,  of  course." 

PMl. — P.  H.  GuUey  came  into  town  pretty  soon  with  some  of  his 
sons  and  some  of  the  young  Halfords,  bringing  guns  with  them. 
Philip  had  no  g[un,  but  some  of  his  boys  had  got  guns.  They 
seemed  to  be  coming  in  all  around.  1  sent  over  for  Phil.  Gulley :  me 
and  John  Gulley  have  not  spoken  for  several  years ;  but  me  and  Phil. 
Gulley  was  on  very  good  terms,  so  far  as  personal  friendship  is  con- 
cerned.   They  are  both  prominent  democrats  in  the  county. 

WHY   THE   DEMOCRATS   ARMED. 

I  sent  for  Phil.,  and  I  asked  him  what  in  hell  and  damnation  all  these 
things  meant ;  and  he  told  me  that  it  meant  this :  That  Allen  and  Watts 
and  Welch  had  sent  runners  all  over  the  county,  and  that  the  people  were 
all  armed  and  coming  to  De  Kalb  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  to  Scooba, 
as  he  understood  it,  from  a  telegram  that  James  H.  Duke  had  sent  up 
there.  I  told  him  that  it  was  very  strange,  indeed }  that  I  could  not 
imagine  what  the  devil  all  this  thing  meant. 

I  said,  ''  I  see  you  are  not  going  to  permit  us  to  hold  a  fair  election." 
He  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  fair  election.  I  said,  ^<  It  is  utterly  im- 
I)ossible  to  hold  one  the  way  the  thing  is  going  on }  it  is  impossible,  under 
the  state  of  things  now,  to  have  a  fair  election." 

Said  he,  "  Judge,  the  thing  ain't  like  I  want  it,  but  I  believe  I  can  aid 
a  good  deal  in  keeping  everything  quiet,  and  if  you  say  so  I  will  come 
here  to  assist  you  to-morrow  in  keeping  things  quiet."  I  said,  "  I  wish 
you  would.    I  don't  understand  this  thing ;  it  is  not  suiting  me  at  all." 

DUKE  DENIES  SENDING  THE  DISPATCH. 

I  sent  for  Allen  and  Watts  to  come  over  to  my  office  at  the  court- 
house ;  and  they  said  the  people  were  coming  in  under  that  order  from 
Duke,  and  that  they  had  sent  to  Duke,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take; that  he  hadn't  sent  any  telegram,  and  that  they  didn't  need  any 
help  at  Scooba  at  all }  and  he  said  he  supposed  the  people  would  all  go 
back. 

I  said  to  him,  "  I  wish  you  would  get  them  to  go  back  5  this  ain't  the 
way  to  do  business.  You  claim  that  you  want  us  to  have  a  fair  election, 
and  the  whole  town  parading  the  streets  in  arms,  and  men  coming  in 
every  few  minutes  with  arms,  and  at  every  fork  of  the  road  there  are 
men  stationed  with  guns."    I  said,  <<  This  is  damnable,  Watts." 
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ALL  SCOOBA  IN  ARMS. 
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A  gentleman  named  J.  M.  Roberts  went  from  my  town  that  morn- 
ing. I  sent  my  son,  a  boy  about  fifteen,  to  Scooba  that  morning  for 
a  gentleman  that  was  to  meet  him  at  Meridian  to  come  oat  to  mj 
house.  He  went  to  Scooba,  and  the  man  was  not  there,  and  he  gol 
excited  about  the  crowd,  and  came  back  home.  Mr.  Roberts  came  back 
with  him  under  great  excitement,  and  told  me  that  all  Scooba  was  in 
arms ;  that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms  down  there,  and  that  tiiey 
had  killed  or  run  Senator  Gilmer  off,  they  didn't  know  which. 

IMPOSSIBLE  FOE  AN  ELECTION  TO  BE  HELD  AT  SCOOBA. 

I  got  a  note  written  by  a  man  named  T.  H.  Orr,  down  there  stating 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  election  to  be  held  at  Scooba;  that 
the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  that  the  negroes,  he  reckoned, 
would  all  run  off. 

I  sent  for  Mr.  James  H.  Brittain,  and  some  others,  and  told  them, says 
I,  »*  Gentlemen,  you  can  take  the  election."  That  was  about  4  o'clock 
Monday  evening,  I  supi)ose — I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my  story  ;  I  will  go 
back  a  little. 

iMEN  WITH  ARMS  STACKED   LIKE   SOLDIERS— GOING   TO  HATE  A  FAB 

ELECTION. 

About  2  o'clock  that  day,  Mr.  Lee,  the  president  of  the  board  of  reg- 
istrars of  that  county,  came  in  from  the  western  part  of  that  coanty, 
where  he  lives,  and  came  over  to  the  courthouse  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderably excited. 

He  said,  "Judge,  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here."  I  says,  "Bj 
God!  I  am  here  yet;  but  things  don't  look  very  well,  Jack."  He 
says,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  I"  I  says,  "  Let  us  try  and  hold  the 
election  if  we  possibly  can,  some  way  or  another.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  have  any  election  or  not." 

He  says,  "  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men,  it  looks 
to  me  like,  right  down  here,  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  at  the  cross  roads. 
They  are  all  stationed  down  there  just  like  soldiers,  with  their  gnns 
stacked  up.  They  stopped  me  and  told  me  that  they  were  not  going  to 
trouble  me ;  for  me  to  go  on ;  they  were  just  going  to  have  a  fair  elec- 
tion, that  is  all ;  that  they  were  intending  to  see  that  the  election  was  a 
fair  election  ;  and  that  Chisolm  had  been  carrying  things  high-handed 
there  long  enough,  and  that  they  intended  to  see  that  the  election  wa8 
fair." 

Mr.  Lee  remarked  to  me,  "  We  cannot  hold  any  election."  Says  I, 
"  Let  us  try  anyhow ;  let  us  see ;  let  us  wait  a  while  longer  and  see.^ 

Well,  after  a  while,  some  one  told  me  that  Gilmer  had  got  to  my 
house,  which  was  250  or  300  yards  from  the  court-house,  I  suppose. 

"YOU  CAN  TAKE  THE  ELECTION  ANYHOW." 

Just  as  I  got  this  note  from  this  man  at  Scooba,  stating  what  he 
thought  about  the  election  there,  I  went  over  and  told  him — says  I, 
"  Mr.  Brittain,  you  all  promised  this  morning  that  these  men  should 
leave  town  after  you  found  out  there  was  no  trouble  at  Scooba.  I  have 
got  a  letter  from  there  stating  that  the  whole  country  is  in  arms  at 
Scooba,  and  that  there  is  a  regiment  of  Alabama  men  over  there."  Says 
I,  "  You  can  take  the  election  anyhow,  and  run  it  just  as  you  damned 
please."  Says  I, "  Gentlemen,  if  this  is  an  election  I  am  sure  that  I  never 
knew  what  an  election  was  before.  Here  1  am  with  ten  men,  and  here 
is  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  men  in  town  with  five  hundred  gnns, 
perhaps,  and  I  have  got  a  pistol." 
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"I  WILL  FIGHT  ANY  TEN  OF  YOU." 

Says  I,  "  Damn  you,  if  any  ten  of  you  will  be  satisfied  I  will  fight 
any  ten  of  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me  have  a  fair  election." 

He  says,  "We  don't  want  to  have  a  fight."  I  says,  " I  know  that 
damned  well ;  you  don't  want  to  fight,  but  you  don't  intend  to  let  us  hold 
an  election." 

He  says,  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  fair  election ;  but  the  damned 
niggers  have  ruled  this  county  just  as  long  as  we  intend  to  let  them." 

Says  I,  "  God  damned  if  I  ain't  as  white  as  any  of  you,  anyhow." 

He  says,  "  You  run  with  a  damned  black  crowd." 

I  says,  "  ^Notwithstanding  that,  my  character  is  as  white  as  yours; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  stand  as  fairly  with  the  community  as  you  do." 

At  that  time  there  were  coming  around  the  corner  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  with  their  guns,  looking  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of 
where  I  was ;  and  my  deputy  sheriff,  Mr.  Eosenbaum,  says,  "  For  God's 
sake,  go  home ;  don't  stay  here  any  longer." 

AFTER  GILMER'S  SCALP. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Hobart  came  and  said  that  Gilmer  was  at  my 
house ;  and  I  went  on,  and  Gilmer  met  me  and  seemed  to  be  very  much 
excited  and  fatigued,  and  said  that  he  had  had  a  terrible  time  in  getting 
over  there ;  he  had  walked  most  of  the  way,  and  the  road  was  picketed 
all  along,  and  he  paid  some  one  $50  to  pilot  him  through  where  they 
were  picketed.  At  some  place  he  said  be  had  struck  a  democrat  and  he 
told  him  that  they  were  after  his  scalp,  and  he  gave  him  $50  to  pilot  him 
through.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Sellers  was  the  man  that  he  paid  the 
$50  to. 

TOLD  THEM  TO  TAKE  THE  ELECTION  AND  RUN  IT. 

I  then  told  Dr.  Fox — E.  Fox — who  came  up  to  my  house,  that  they 
could  take  the  election  and  run  it  as  they  damned  pleased ;  that  I  had 
fought  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  without  interfering  with  any  man's 
rights  in  the  world,  and  had  tried  to  be  a  good  citizen.  He  said,  well, 
nobody  had  anything  against  me  at  all;  it  was  my  politics;  said  I,  ^<My 
politics  are  my  own,  and  I  have  a  good  right  to  them ;  but  I  am  done  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  the  first  place,"  I  says,  '^  you  know  you 
won't  let  me  hold  an  election;  the  crowd  has  come  in  here  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  me  if  I  attempt  to  hold  an  election." 

Says  I,  "  Probably  you  would  rather  I  would  not  take  any  part  in  the 
election  rather  than  kill  me;  but  you  are  determined  to  kill  me  if  I  do  it, 
and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  fk*aud  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  I  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  election." 

REGISTRAR'S  BOOKS  TURNED  OVER  TO  THE  DEMOCRATS. 

I  said  I  would  give  up  the  books — ^he  said  that  they  hadn't  got  a  book  in 
the  world.  He  asked  me  then  where  Lee  was.  1  told  him  that  he  was  mak- 
ing his  way  home  as  fast  as  he  could — that  was  the  president  of  the  board 
of  registrars.  I  said,  ^^  He  has  the  control  of  the  books.  He  ordered  the 
books  locked  up  in  the  safe  of  my  office,  and  you  had  better  get  permission 
from  him,  and  I  will  turn  all  the  books  over  to  you."  He  got  on  his  horse 
and  went  after  Lee,  and  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that  Lee  said  to 
turn  the  books  over  to  them ;  and  I  sent  Mr.  Bosenbaum  down  there,  and 
he  turned  over  all  the  books  to  them. 

THE  NEGROES   ASK  WITNESS  TO  LEAVE  HOME. 

About  sundown,  I  suppose  it  was,  there  came  a  crowd  to  my  house- 
Mr.  Eosenbaum  and  Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr.  Poole  was  up  at  my  house — and 
there  came  a  crowd  of  negroes  up  there  and  asked  me  to  leave  home,  and 
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said  that  they  knew  that  they  were  intending  to  kill  me  if  I  didn't  do  it. 
I  had  my  doubts  about  that,  but  my  Mends  who  were  with  me  there 
urged  me  to  leave  home.  I  don't  think  that  they  would  have  killed  me 
if  I  had  staid  there ;  I  didn't  think  they  would  come  to  my  house  after 
me ;  that  is  my  honest  opinion  about  it.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd 
in  town,  however,  and  some  of  them  I  was  fearful  was  getting  drunk,  ftom 
the  demoniacal  sounds  that  they  made,  hollering,  hooting,  and  dancing 
like  wild  men  up  and  down  the  streets.  I  went  to  Mr.  Hobart's  house, 
1  suppose  half  a  mile  from  my  place,  and  we  went  from  there  down  be- 
low his  house  in  the  woods  and  staid  there  until  about  11  o'clock  tbat 
night,  and  then  came  back  up  to  his  house  and  slept. 

The  next  day  there  came  such  terrible  tales  to  us  about  this  regim^i 
of  Alabama  men  being  there,  and  I  knew  that  if  they  were  there  tber 
were  after  me,  because  me  and  them  had  had  some  personal  difficulty 
about  a  killing  that  Gilmer  had  been  in — the  killing  of  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Dawson  at  Scooba,  the  night  before  that.  I  was  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  they  wanted  me  to  deliver  Gilmer  up  to  the  mob,  and! 
refused  to  do  it,  and  they  got  very  much  enraged  at  me  about  it 

WHY  WITNESS  SHOT  DILLAED. 

Judge  Dillard  wrote  some  very  severe  articles  about  me,  and  I  replied 
to  them  through  the  papers.  1  had  never  seen  the  man  in  my  hie,  and 
when  we  met  in  Meridian  there  was  an  introduction  then  by  Jadge 
Love,  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  a  friend  of  Dillard's,  and  Dill^  com- 
menced abusing  me,  and  me  and  him  had  a  fight,  and  I  shot  him. 

STAYS  IN  THE  WOODS  THAT  NIGHT. 

When  they  told  me  that,  I  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  of  course, 

if  they  were  there.    I  was  not  really  afraid  of  the  people  in  mj  otn 

county,  for  I  had  quit  and  turned  over  the  election  to  them ;  bat  after 

they  told  me  that  these  Alabama  men  were  there  I  was  alarmed,  ud 

I  I  kept  in  the  woods  that  day,  staid  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  tiie 

next  morning  I  came  home. 

"I'LL  BE  DAMNED    IF    I'LL  HIDE  ANY  LONGER." 

I  told  the  crowd  there,  "  I  will  be  damned  if  I  hide  any  longer;  lam 
I  going  home ;  1  am  going  home  anyhow,  let  the  cohsequences  be  as  they 

I  may.''    I  swore  I  was  not  going  to  be  a  runaway  any  longer. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  the  court-house.  There  were  a  good  many 
men  in  town,  and  they  all  treated  me  very  cleverly.  They  had  held 
their  election.    There  were  very  few  votes  polled,  as  I  understood. 

'  ONLY  THREE  REPUBLICAN  VOTES  POLLED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  very  few  votes  polled  in  the  aggregate,  or  very  few 
polled  on  the  republican  side  ! — ^A.  There  was  none  on  the  republican 
side,  I  think,  sir ;  or  very  few.  I  suppose  there  was  a  tolerably  M 
democratic  vote.  There  were  three  republican  votes  polled,  I  think.  I 
was  told  that  they  were  polled,  but  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  so 
or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  ! — A.  I  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  was 
the  sheriff  at  the  time. 
I  Q.  How  is  Kemper  County  in  respect  to  the  number  of  white  and 

!  -colored  men  who  are  voters  I — A.  They  are  about  equal.    I  believe  in 

the  registration  before  the  last  registration  the  whites  were  a  few  votes 
ahead. 
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PBOPOBTION  OF  WHITE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  Of  the  white  people  what|proportion  are  republicans! — A.  We  have 
always  claimed  that  we  had  about  150  or  200  white  republicans  in  the 
county. 

Q.  And  the  white  voting  population  is  how  large  ! — A.  The  whito 
voting  population  is  about  1,300  or  1,400. 

Q.  You  have  about  One  in  nine  or  ten?; — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  claimed 
that  we  had  that,  and  the  vote  of  the  couoty  would  generally  show 
that,  from  the  fact  that  the  county  would  generally  go  from  200  to  300 
republican,  and  it  was  about  equal  in  numbers,  supposing  all  the 
negroes  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  which  of  course  they  didn't. 
There  was  always  a  few  that  didn't.  We  always  claimed,  although, 
that  we  had  150  or  175  white  republicans  in  the  county. 

NO  SHOwma  fob  bepublioans  to  vote. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  have  from  other  parts  of  the  county  as 
to  the  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  at  McLindon  [?]  box,  several  men,  old  Mr. 
McGlone  and  old  John  A.  McDade,  both  strong  democrats,  told  me  that 
they  went  down  there  and  they  never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  it  in  their  lives ;. 
that  the  whole  place  was  in  a  stir,  and  guns  and  excitement,  and  they 
said  they  saw  there  could  be  no  showing  for  them  to  vote  for  whom  they 
wanted  to.  They  said  they  intended  to  vote  for  me  y  that  I  had  fed 
them  when  anybody  else  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  They  were  democrats? — A.  Yes^  sir;  when  they  got  there  and 
found  out  they  could  not  vote  for  me  in  peace  and  quiet  they  left,  and 
there  were  no  votes  polled  at  that  box  except  democratic  votes— I  think 
two  votes ;  a  one-armed  soldier  named  Thomas  Eldridge  voted  for  me  at 
that  box,  and  an  old  man  named  Curitan.  He  says  he  is  a  South  Caro- 
linian. I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  He  has  not  been  long  in  the 
country. 

At  Kelle's  store  box  there  was  a  better  vote  polled  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county,  according  to  the  republican  strength,  I  think;  very 
few  republicans  in  that  beat.  I  suppose  there  was  near  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  republican  vote  polled  in  that  box. 

At  Scooba  box — ^that  is  where  the  republican  majority  in  the  county 
lies — at  Scooba  and  at  De  Kalb  box — that  is  the  county-seat — I  expect 
those  two  boxes  and  McLindon  box  is  about  a  stand-off;  they  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  republican.  Except  those  two  beats  they  are  largely  dem- 
ocratic. 

At  Scooba  box  we  expected  to  carry  the  election  by  three  hundred  votes, 
if  we  held  a  fair  election.  I  think  the  republicans  carried  that  box  by 
eighty  or  ninety. 

DEMOCEATS  TEAB  UP  BEPUBLICAN  TICKETS. 

Old  Eichard  Knave  told  me  that  they  took  all  his  republican  tickets 
and  tore  them  up,  and  told  him,  damn  him,  he  had  better  go  home ;  and 
a  fellow  named  Brackett,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lockett,  and 
lots  of  them,  but  those  are  the  most  respectable,  prominent  negroes  that 
talked  to  me,  and  some  of  them  voted ;  but  old  Eichard  Knave  didn't,, 
and  I  think  Brackett  didn't ;  but  some  of  them  voted ;  but  they  said 
they  ran  off  the  negroes  there,  most  of  them.  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
Personal  knowledge  anything  about  this,  now,  as  far  as  the  Scooba  box 
IS  concerned. 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  in  regard  to  the  election  that  yoa 
think  is  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  I — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,,  that  there  is. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Wlio  were  elected  to  the  legislature  from  your  county  T — A.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Bell. 

Q.  A  republican  or  democrat  T — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  Elected  to  the  house  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  only  one  member  of  the  house  ! — A.  That  is  all ;  we  are 
really  entitled  to  two,  but  under  apportionment  which  was  made  orer 
seven  years  ago  we  were  entitled  to  but  one. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  for  Mr.  Gilmer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  county  is  in  his  district  besides  your  own  f — A.  Noxubee  and 
l^eshoba. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  senator  from  that  district  f — A.  Judge  Foote. 

Q.  A  democrat  or  republican  ? — A.  A  democrat. 

REPUBLICANS  ONLY  VOTED  AT  TWO  BOXES  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

So  far  as  the  election  in  my  county  was  concerned,  there  was  no  election 

^  there  except  at  the  Scooba  and  the  Rene's  store  box  ;  I  mean  that  tber« 

was  no  republicans  that  voted  except  at  those  two  boxes.    There  were 

not  twenty  republican  votes  polled  at  the  other  boxes  where  there  had 

been  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  polled  before. 

WHY  WITNESS  DID  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  white  republicans  vote  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  onlj 
what  they  told  me.  I  know  why  I  didn't  vote,  and  the  reason  wh)  I 
didn't  vote  was,  because  I  thought  my  life  would  be  in  jeopardy,  at  lea^ 
if  I  had  attempted  to  have  done  my  duty  as  an  officer ;  that  is,  to  se« 
that  the  election  was  conducted  fairly.  They  told  me  that  they  dido't 
vote  because  they  were  alarmed;  but  few  wanted  to,  and  what Vew did 
want  to  vote,  some  of  them,  at  De  Kalb,  said  that  they  could  not  get  any 
tickets ;  and  they  heard  that  they  had  run  me  ofif  and  killed  me,  or 
something ;  those  were  the  reports. 

MADE  AN  ACTIVE  CANVASS. 

Cross-examination : 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chisolm,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  kept  all  yoar 
political  appointments  in  that  canvass  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Spoke  at  every  place  you  wanted  to  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were 
two  appointments  that  I  made  that  I  didn't  speak  at,  because  I  had 
some  personal  business  to  attend  to,  and  1  got  Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Bosh 
to  fill  the  appointments :  both  of  them  persons  of  my  political  faith. 

Q.  Did  you  make,  Mr.  Chisolm,  an  active  and  vigorous  canvass 
throughout* that  county  up  to  the  time  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
made  a  pretty  active  canvass  up  to  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
election. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  your  last  speech  on  the  Saturday  night  before 
the  election  was  the  bitt-erest  of  your  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
it  was.  It  is  my  opinion  that  I  made  the  bitterest  speech  that  day  that 
I  made  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  Were  not  your  party  Mends  canvassing  the  county  pretty  vigor- 
ously with  you  T — A.  Very  little,  except  what  I  did  myself. 

Q.  And  you  conducted  that  up  to  the  Saturday  before  the  election  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  election  occurred  on  Tuesday,  and  I  filled  all  mj 
appointments  in  the  canvass  up  to  Saturday,  except  those  two  I  have 
told  you  that  were  filled  by  other  i)ersons. 

Q.  Because  you  had  other  business  to  attend  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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/ 
WHAT  WITNESS   HEARD  ABOUT  MEN  EEPRESENTING  THEMSELVES  AS 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS. 

Q.  What  do  you  kuow  of  persons  going  into  your  county  and  falsely 
representing  themselves  as  United  States  marshals  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  at  all,  sir,  except  that  there  were  three  men  came  over  there, 
one  of  them  named  Bell,  of  this  place,  and  a  man  named  Davis,  I  under- 
stood his  name  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  come  over  and  register  them- 
selves as  United  States  marshals  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I 
did  not  look  to  see  how  they  registered.  I  only  knew  that  these  men  in 
Scooba  told  me  that  they  told  them  that  they  were  United  States  mar- 
shals. 

Q.  Were  there  any  telegrams  sent  to  Jackson  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  pretenders  or  not,  and  was  it  not  found  out  that  they  were? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  what  I  heard.    I  heard  they  were. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  you  have  stated  here  was  stated 
upon  the  information  of  others! — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  I  heard; 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Newell,  told  me  that  he  had  telegraphed 
here,  and  Mr.  George  said  that  Mr.  Lake  said  that  only  one  of  them  was 
a  United  States  marshal. 

Q.  What  was  he  sent  over  there  for  ? — A.  This  man  that  was  United 
States  marshal  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  EXCITEMENT. 

Q.  That  fact  of  these  men  going  over  there  and  pretending  that  they 
were  United  States  marshals  created  some  feeling? — A.  That  was  what 
the  men  told  me  at  Scooba. 

Q.  There  was  some  feeling  created  about  that  ? — A.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Hab.  Woods  told  me,  and  Mr.  Duke. 

Q.  How  about  this  telegram  from  Duke  ? — A.  This  man  that  told  me 
said  that  he  telegraphed  that  there  were  arms  sent  from  Jackson  to  the 
negroes  at  Scooba,  and  that  he  wanted  the  men  at  De  Kalb  to  send  run- 
ners all  through  the  country,  and  get  all  the  men  they  could  and  meet 
at  Scooba. 

DEMOCRATS  DENY  THAT  A  TELEGRAIVI  CALLING  OUT  ARMED  MEN  WAS 

SENT. 

Q.  Upon  the  reception  of  that  telegram,  were  couriers  sent  to  the  peo- 
ple all  through  the  country  ! — A.  That  is  what  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Watts 
told  me.  Mr.  Duke  says  that  it  is  a  lie  ^  that  he  never  sent  them  any 
telegram. 

Q.  But  for  some  cause  the  men  were  sent  out  under  this  reported 
telegram? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  They  said  to  you  that  they  believed  that  arms  were  being  sent  to 
the  negroes,  and  they  sent  out  to  get  the  white  people  to  come  in  and 
aid  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  idea. 

Q.  You  say  it  turned  out  subsequently  that  the  telegram  was  either  a 
forgery  or  hadn't  been  sent  ? — A.  Mr.  Duke  told  me  that  it  was  a  damned 
lie;  that  he  had  never  said  anything  about  negroes  being  armed,  and 
that  he  had  never  sent  that  telegram. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  P.  H.  Gully  live  ? — A.  About  three  miles  from 
De  Kalb. 

Q.  Is  De  Kalb  his  post-oflBce  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  ? — A.  He  is  a  farmer.  He  has  since  been 
mixed  up  with  politics  a  good  deal,  ^nd  is  a  politician,  to  my  understand- 
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ing,  there  yet.    He  used  to  represent  the  county  there  during  the  war. 
He  was  a  very  bitter  secessionist. 
Q.  Does  he  hold  any  public  office  t — A.  Ko,  sir. 

ABOUT  VARIOUS  CITIZENS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Who  is  Dr.  E.  Fox  I— A.  A  practicing  physician  at  De  Kalb. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  I — A.  At  De  Kalb. 

Q.  That  is  his  post-office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  James  H.  Brittain  live  ! — A.  At  De  Kiilb. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  ! — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Does  he  live  near  the  town  ! — A.  Two  miles  from  town.  He  is  at 
town  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  any  office  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Where  does  A.  J.  Lee  live  ! — A.  A.  J.  Lee  lives  eighteen  milw 
west  of  De  Ealb.    He  was  the  president  of  the  board  of  registrars. 

Q.  How  far  distant  is  Scooba  from  De  Ealb  ? — A.  Thirteen  miles  br 
road. 

Q.  You  were  the  sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  election!- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  candidate  for  re-election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  the  board  of  registrars  consist  f — A.  Of  A.  J.  L«, 
senior 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  f — A.  I  believe  it  is  D.  0.  Jones ;  I  am  not  positive  aboQt 
I  his  initials. 

Q.  What  party  does  he  act  with! — A.  The  republican;  he  is  a  col- 
ored man. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other  !— A.  J.  E.  Stuart. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Stuart  a  friend  of  yours  ! — A.  O,  yes. 
j  Q,  Did  you  support  him  personally  for  that  office  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  was  he  appointed  by  ! — ^A.  By  Chancellor  Dennis. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  appoint ! — A.  I  appointed  Lee. 

Q.  And  Lee  lived  18  miles  away  from  De  Kalb  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  THE  BEGISTEARS'  BOOKS. 

Q.  And  how  came  you  with  the  custody  of  the  books  of  the  rcgis^ 
trars  ? — A.  They  were  locked  up  in  the  iron  safe  in  my  office. 

Q.  Who  had  the  key  to  the  safe  ! — A.  My  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  It  was  your  safe  ? — A.  I  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  safe  as  sheriff  of  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  what  purpose  were  those  books  of  the  registrars  locked 
up  in  that  safe  f — A.  They  were  locked  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  safe,  Lee  said. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  upon  in  regard  to  those  books !  By 
whom  was  it! — A.  I  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Brittain ;  it  was  Brittain  or  Fox, 
I  am  not  positive  which,  under  so  much  excitement  and  one  thing  and 
another. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  were  first  called  upon  by  Brittain  for 
these  books,  did  you  not  deny  that  you  knew  where  they  were !— A.  I 
never  denied  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  had  them  in  the  safe  at 
that  time,  when  he  first  called  upon  you  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recollect  whether  you  admitted  or  denied  having  tbe 
books  in  your  custody  !  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  after  some  qnes- 
tioning  and  answering  that  you  finally  admitted  that  yon  had  the  books 
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in  tbe  safe  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  no  qaestious  asked  me  to  make  me 
Bnswer  anything  that  I  knew ;  there  was  nothing  that  I  knew  bat  I 
^ould  answer  without  any  questions  being  put  to  me. 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  day  immediately  before  the  day  of  the  election  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  on  Motfday  before  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Who  was,  by  law,  the  proper  custodian  of  those  books  f — A.  The 
chancery  clerk. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside! — A.  He  lived  in  De  Kalb. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  have  them  in  his  custody  on  this  occasion  f — A. 
1  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

Q.  He  was  the  person  entitled  by  law  to  have  them  f — A.  I  think  he 
was;  that  is  my  understanding.  I  never  examined  the  law  specially, 
but  that  is  the  general  understanding,  that  they  are  to  be  in  his  custody. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  meeting — I  forget  the  name  of  the  place 
where  you  made  your  first  appointment. — A.  Blackwater. 

Q.  And  where  there  was  a  division  of  time  arranged  between  you 
and  your  political  opponents  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  a  division  of  time  customary  in  this  country  at  political 
meetings  ! — A.  It  has  been  up  to  the  last  canvass. 

Q.  Did  you  not  agree  to  it  at  the  last  canvass! — A.  I  did  at  that 
place. 

QUESTIONS  ASKED  AT  BLACKWATER. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  question  put  to  you  that  you  declined 
to  answer  at  Blackwater! — A.  Well,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  one 
of  the  questions  was  to  know  why  I  hadn't  had  all  the  school-warrants 
paid. 

THE  QUESTIONS  DISRESPECTFUL. 

Q.  Were  the  questions  disrespectful  or  improper  to  be  put! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  a  disrespectful  question  for  a  sensible  man  to  ask  of  me, 
from  the  fact  that  a  sensible  man  would  have  known  that  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  payment  of  school- warrants. 

Q.  Then  it  was  his  ignorance  of  the  school- warrants! — A.  No ;  not 
particularly  that ;  it  was  a  question  asked  without — he  knew  very  well 
that  I  could  not  answer  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  asked  you  that  was  derogatory  to  you  to 
have  answered  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was. 

WH®  ASKED  THE  QUESTION. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  put  the  question  ! — A.  I  think  D.  G. 
McClelland  asked  one  of  the  questions  proposed. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  An  old  gentleman  that  lives  now  at  Meridian,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  ! — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Is  he  a  respectable  man  ! — A.  Very  respectable. 

Q.  A  man  of  good  standing  in  the  community! — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir; 
I  suppose  he  is. 

Q.  A  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  southern  man — a  native  of  the  State  of  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  tax-payer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  manner  of  asking  the  questions  that 
was  unusual ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  done  under  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment; his  voice  was  tremulous. 

Q.  State  a  few  questions  that  he  asked  you.  Was  there  any  cause 
for  excitement! — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  special. 
Some  of  them  was  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  republican  party  taxed 
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the  people  80 ;  what  they  pat  such  heavy  taxes  on  the  people  for.   Of 
course  I  was  not  a  legislator,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Still,  did  you  think  that  was  an  unreasonable  question  to  ask  by 
people  who  were  paying  taxes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  specially. 
^  Q.  You  stated  that  there  were   parties  ^ho  said  you  should  not 
speak  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  information  ! — A.  I  stated  in  my  first  exami- 
nation an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Bailor  told  me. 

NATURE  OF  THE  THREATS. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  things  said  to  you,  or  in  your  hearing,  by  the 
parties  who  uiade  the  threats ;  I  do  not  mean  the  persons  who  informed 
you ;  I  mean  were  those  things  stated  in  your  hearing  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  made  to  you  personally  during  the  can- 
vass T — A.  Well,  there  was  this  kind  of  threats:  stating  to  me  that  I  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  negroes ;  and,  when  they  gave  them  ticket^ 
that  they  would  bedamuedif  we  should  goto  them  and  get  them  to  change 
them. 

Q.  That  you  should  not  take  tickets  from  the  negroes  and  give  them 
yours  t — A.  That  we  should  not  get  the  negroes  to  change  their  tickets 
after  they  gave  them  democratic  tickets. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you  ! — A.  Divers  and  sundry  i)ersons  said  that 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  a  threat? — A.  I  regarded  it  as  this:  statinf 
to  me  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  were  going  to  da  I 
did  not  regard  it  as  any  special  threat. 

Q.  Did  any  one  in  the  canvass  then  specially  threaten  you  f— A.  No 
one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  during  the  canvass  any  act  of  violence  upon  any 
one  in  connection  with  the  election  ! — A.  No  one  occurred  at  any  speak- 
ing I  had. 

Q.  Who  were  the  friends  that  accompanied  you  to  these  various  meet- 
ings!— A.  Generally  Mr.  Hobart,  a  farmer  in  the  country  there,  and  a 
man  that  pays  nearly  as  much  taxes  as  any  man  in  the  country— H.l 
Hobart — the  late  deputy  sheriff,  and  the  chancery  clerk,  and  the  circait 
vclerk. 

Q.  All  men  of  your  own  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  AND  FRIENDS  ARMED. 

^.  Were  you  armed  yourself  on  those  occasions  I — A.  I  geoerally 
carried  my  pistol. 

Q.  How  were  your  friends? — A.  They  carried  their  pistols  in  their 
pockets. 

Q.  How  many  went  with  you  generally  when  you  went  to  these  varioos 
meetings! — A.  There  was  more  than  that  with  me  when  1  went  to 
Black  water ;  but  those  I  speak  of,  Eush,  and  Pool,  and  Bosenbanm,aDd 
one  or  tw-o  others,  went. 

Q.  And  sometimes  other  people! — A.  Not  of  my  political  friends  that 
I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Were  they  personal  friends  that  accompanied  you  f — A.  No,  sir; 
Doi  specially. 

Q.  And  you  generally  went  armed ! — A.  Always,  sir  ;  we  had  oor 
pistols. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  met  this  young  man,  before  you  got  to  Scoobi. 
jou  say  you  got  out  of  the  buggy  with  your  pisto  lin  your  hand;  why 
did  you  do  that! — A.  Because  I  saw  him  coming  through  the  woods. 

Q.  QvKi  Vie  a\\>"  arms  drawn  T — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 
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Q.  You  dismounted  aud  drew  your  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  took 
my  pistol  out  of  the  buggy  ;  1  carried  it  lying  on  the  seat. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  at  the  meeting,  where  did  you  carry  your  pis- 
tol ! — A.  Behind,  in  my  pocket,  where  I  have  got  it  now.  It  is  a  little 
old  pistol,  not  very  dangerous,  but  it  is  all  right,  you  may  bet.  [Show- 
ing itj    This  man  West  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

WHY  WITNESS  DEEW  HIS  PISTOL. 

Q.  When  you  saw  a  person  coming  up  the  road,  why  did  you  draw  a 
pistol  ? — A.  The  reason  why  I  got  the  pistol  was  this,  sir,  because  of  the 
fact  of  his  coming  out  of  the  woods.  I  didn't  know  but  he  had  just 
slipped  out,  and  that  there  was  somebody  else.  I  wanted  to  see  wheth- 
er there  was  anybody  else  around.  As  1  said  before  to  you,  this  young 
man  had  met  me  and  made  this  statement  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  see  any  men  from  Alabama  in  the  county  on 
that  day! — A.  I  didn't,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  some  persons  named  Dillard  had  come  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  Wiustons  and  Dillards. 

Q.  Who  told  you  they  were  there? — A.  I  reckon  they  were  there; 
several  parties  told  me  they  were  there. 

Q.  In  Scooba  ! — A.  In  Scooba. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  De  Kalb  ? — A.  Eleven  miles 

Q.  Your  voting.place  was  De  Kalb? — A.  My  voting-place  was  De 
Kalb. 

Q.  What  was  the  personal  encounter  that  you  had  with  one  of  the 
Dillards  ? — A.  It  was  a  diflficnlty  that  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  a  young 
man  named  Dawson  previous  to  that.  It  was  a  year  previous  to  that, 
before  the  election  in  1873. 

WITNESS  REFUSES  TO  DELIVER  UP  HIS  PRISONERS. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Davis,  he  and  Gilmer 
killed  young  Dawson  at  Scooba  in  a  fight  they  had  there  ;  and  there 
came  an  armed  posse — the  circuit  clerk  was  there  at  the  time,  and  he 
arrested  Gilmer  and  Davis,  and  delivered  them  to  me — there  came  an 
armed  posse  the  next  morning  after  that  to  take  them  back  to  Scooba, 
and  I  had  been  notified  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
county,  and  I  refused  to  deliver  the  prisoners,  telling  them  that  they 
were  in  my  charge  as  sheriflf  of  the  county,  and  that  I  was  responsible 
for  them,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  be  tried  at  the  time  if  they  wanted 
to  try  them.    I  told  them  that  they  could  not  get  them  at  all. 

Q.  Was  any  assault  made  upon  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  Dillard  shot  ? — A.  That  was  last  year  that  me  and 
Dillard  had  the  difficulty.  After  this  refusal  of  mine  to  deliver  these 
men  to  this  crowd,  Dillard  wrote  several  severe  articles,  and  addressed 
them  to  Alcorn,  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  to  Linchman,  and  most 
of  them  were  published  in  the  Meridian  Mercury  ;  one  was  published  in 
the  Clarion,  abusing  me  for  my  conduct  up  there. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  He  said  that  I  had  defeated  the  ends  of  public 
justice. 

Q.  Were  the  Dillards  Alabama  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  instigated  him  to  make  these  attacks  upon  you  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  it  because  I  refused  to  turn  over  Gilmer  and  Davis  to  the 
crowd  ;  and  he  said  in  some  of  his  articles  that  I  had  defeated  the  ends 
of  justice;  that  I  had  kept  them  from  being  indicted  before  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county. 

NO  INDICTMENTS  EVER  FOUND  AGAINST  GILMER  AND  DAVIS. 

Q.  Were  these  men  ever  indicted  ? — A.  Neither  of  them  were  indicted^ 
the  grand  jury  didn't  find  any  indictments  agamal  cvtXiet  ol\Xi^\sv, 
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Q.  Was  the  grand  jury  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  aboat  half 
and  half. 

Q.  And  was  it  selected  by  republicans  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a 
majority  of  republicans  on  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Q.  No  indictments  were  found  in  those  cases  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  you  ! — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

WHY  WITNESS  SHOT  DILLABD. 

Q.  What  personal  altercation  did  you  have  then  with  Dillard  t— A. 
It  was  at  Meridian,  about  twelve  months  ago  last  February.  I  was  re- 
turning from  Jackson,  and  stopped  over  at  Meridian  on  business,  aod 
me  and  Dillard  met  in  Judge  Ham's  office,  who  knew  the  bitter  oon^ 
spondence  that  had  passed  between  us,  and  knew  our  feelings  toward 
each  other.  I  did  not  know  Dillard,  myself,  at  all ;  didn't  know  the 
man. 

Q.  Never  had  seen  him. — A.  Never  had  seen  him  before  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  a  big  man  came  in — he  was  brought  in  by  Senator  Fewell— and 
tbey  all  seemed  to  be  greatly  excited,  and  I  was  dumbfounded  mysell 

Judge  Ham  said,  ^^  Judge  Chisoltn,  walk  iuto  Judge  Poole's  office  and 
let  us  talk  this  matter  over,"  and  when  I  got  in  there  he  said,  ^^  That  is 
Dillard." 

Says  I,  <*  Hell !  is  that  Dillard  ?  "  He  says  "  Yes,  that  is  Dillard/ 
and  I  started  to  walk  out,  and  he  says,  ''Gome  back  info  the 
office ;  Judge  Dillard  is  a  very  bad  man ;  he  is  a  desperate  man,  and  he 
is  drunk  today,  and  I  would  advise  you  now  to  try  and  avoid  meetinf 
him  at  all  if  you  can." 

Says  I,  "  Poole,  this  is  one  of  the  days  I  don't  feel  like  fighting  at  all; 
I  aint  got  any  tight  in  me  to-day.'^  He  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  do 
want  any  difficulty  with  anybody."    Says  I,  "  I  don't" 

In  passing  along  the  street  I  went  into  the  People's  SavingsBaDk  to 
make  some  deposit  of  money  and  to  take  the  receipts  of  the  cashier,  and 
me  and  him  was  talking,  and  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  g*ing  down  to  Judge  Love's ;  that  I  had  promis€!d  to 
pay  some  money  for  a  man  in  that  county ;  that  I  had  obligated  myself 
to  pay  ;  and  1  walked  down  the  street,  and  I  saw  Judge  Love  and  this 
man  Dillard  about  twenty  steps  before  me. 

I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  walk  right  on  ;  and 
I  went  on  and  spoke  to  Judge  Love,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he 
says,  "Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Judge  Dillard ;"  and  I  remarked 
that  we  didn't  talk;  and  Dillard  then  commenced  abusing  me,  with  bis 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  mine  was  not  out ;  my  hands  were  loose. 

WITNESS  FIXES  HIMSELF. 

I  staid  there  and  took  it  until  I  got  a  chance  to  go  across  the  street, 
and  then  I  fixed  myself  and  came  back,  and  we  met  on  half-way  ground, 
and  I  shot  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixing  yourself  f — A.  To  have  my  pistol 
like  his  was;  and  then  we  met  on  half-way  ground,  and  then  wV  shot; 
and  I  went  back  there  and  gave  myself  up  and  stood  my  trial,  and  he 
has  never  been  there  since. 

Q.  That  was  a  personal  encounter! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  personal  thing. 

Q.  Why  did  they  uot  go  to  the  town  where  you  live  if  they  came  for 
personal  reasons — to  hurt  you  ? — A.  I  learned  that  they  did  come  over 
there  that  night. 

MOEB  ABOUT  THE  QUARREL  WITH  DILLARD. 

Q.  These  meul — A,  That  about  six  or  eight  of  them  had  come  across 
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and  had  met  them  down  at  what  they  call  the  new  grave-yard,  and  that 
they  were  camped  there. 

Q.  The  quarrel  between  you  and  Dillard  was  a  personal  qaarrel  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  shoot  you  at  all  ? — A.  He  shot  at  me. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  hit  him  ? — A.  I  didn't  shoot  but  once ;  I 
hit  him  that  time,  and  I  knocked  him  down  with  my  pistol. 

Q.  Was  he  with  these  men  that  you  speak  off — A.  He  came  to 
Scooba.  He  was  not  there  at  all  himself.  His  sons  were  there  and  his 
brother,  but  the  old  judge  was  not  there,  as  I  learned;  but  I  don't 
know,  I  didn't  see  any  of  them. 

Q.  All  you  have  stated  about  their  presence  there  is  hearsay  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anybody  else  there  from  Alabama  except  them  I — A. 
Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  there  or  not  f — A.  As  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  I  don't. 

Q.  Who  was  this  person  with  whom  you  had  a  conversation  in  which 
yoa  agreed  with  him  in  damning  carpet-baggers? — 4^.  I  stated  his  name, 
I  believe,  in  my  first  examination  ;  it  was  Mr.  Carter,  I  believe ;  we  are 
neighbors.  I  just  remarked  that  there  was  no  "  damned  carpet-bag- 
gers," as  he  called  them,  in  my  county,  and  hadn't  been  there,  but  I 
4lidD't  care  anything  about  the  carpetbaggers. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  your  State  had  suflFered  from  that  class  of 
people  f — A.  I  didn't  tell  him  so.  I  think  there  has  been  probably  some 
occasion  for  complaint ;  but  in  my  section  of  the  State  none  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  know  nothing  of  that  except  from  newspaper  reports. 

PEESONAL  BEGOBD. 

Q.  When  did  vou  come  to  Mississippi  f — A.  I  came  to  Mississippi  in 
1846,  I  think. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  before  and  during  the  war  ? — 
A.  I  was  probate  judge. 

Q.  Of  that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  hold  it  during  the  entire  war  I — A,  No,  sir; 
there  was  two  years  I  didn't  hold  it  during  the  war. 

Q.  Did  you  perform  any  military  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  on  the 
post  there  and  picked  up  the  conscripts  in  De  Kalb  ;  and  then  I  was  out 
with  the  militia  one  time.  I  was  wherever  they  called  me,  but  I  was 
particular  not  to  be  called  very  far  off  if  I  could  avoid  it.  That  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this. 

My  people  had  all  gone  to  the  war.  It  was  not  that  I  didn't  believe 
in  the  cause  of  the  South  and  was  not  interested  in  it.  I  voted  for 
secession,  though  my  brothers  none  of  them  voted  for  it.  I  have  sev- 
eral brothers  in  the  county,  and  they  went  and  fought,  but  I  didn't. 

MOBE  ABOUT  THE  BEGISTBABS'  BOOKS. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Brittain  or  to  any  other  citizen  of  De  Kalb 
before  those  books  were  called  for  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
election  t — A.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  stated  that  publicly  all  the 
time  from  the  time  I  called  them  over  there.  They  promised  me  in  the 
morning  that  as  soon  as  they  found  out  there  was  to  be  no  fight  at 
Scooba  that  these  men  should  go  back  home ;  but  they  did  not  keep 
their  promise,  and  these  men  came  in  troops  and  encamped  there. 

Q.  Where  did  these  men  on  horseback  vote  I — A.  Some  of  them  voted 
at  De  Kalb,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  t — A.  I  saw  them  come  into  town. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  ARMED  MEN  IN  TOWN. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  yourself  f — A.  I  saw  myself  that  day,  pass- 
injr  backward  and  forward,  at  least  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Q  Men  whom  you  knew  ! — A.  1  knew  most  all  of  them ;  some  of 
them  I  didn't 

Q.  From  what  distance  had  they  come  ! — A.  They  that  I  knew,  some 
of  them  had  come  twelve  miles,  and  some  ten,  and  some  five,  and  some 
two  miles. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that ! — A.  Some  were  firom  Blackwater, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  I  suppose  they  were  in  there,  I  will  sav, 
about  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  De  Kalb  on  election-day  ? — A.  I  was 
not  in  De  Kalb  on  election  day. 

Q.  You  left  the  night  before  ! — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  these  people  ! — A.  On  the  morning  before  I  left 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  all  on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kuo^  where  they  were  on  election-day  T — A.  I  was  not 
there. 

Q.  Then  what  passed  in  De  Kalb  on  election-day  you  know  nothing  of 
personally  ? — A.  1  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  what  happened  at  any  other  polls  on  elec- 
tion-day in  the  county  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  is  your  chancery-clerk  ! — A.  Dr.  P.  M.  Poole. 

Q.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  that  inquired  about  the  registrar^ 
tHx>ks  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Brittain  and  Mr.  Fox — I  am  satisfied 
one  or  both  of  these  men. 

THE  BEGISTBABS'  BOOKS  AGAIN. 

Q.  Were  they  judges  of  election  ? — A.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all 

Q.  Mere  citizens? — A.  Mere  citizens;  but  1  am  not  positive,  after 
o:vMt»g  out  and  reflecting  about  it,  but  I  stated  to  them  when  thej 
tirst  askeil  me  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  books,  and  afterward  my 
deputy  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  books  were  locked  up  in  the 
sate :  and  then  I  told  them  as  soon  as  be  told  me  that  the  books  were  in 
the  Siife,  and  I  says,  "  If  you  will  get  permission  from  Lee,  the  president 
of  the  iHvinl  of  registration,  I  will  turn  the  books  over  to  you." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Dillard  coming  from  Alabama  to  make  some 
sjHVi*ht\s  in  Mississippi  during  that  campaign!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didnt 
uuvt  him  anywhere  there,  but  I  heard  of  his  making  several  speeches 

Q,  Did  he  make  any  speeches  in  that  county! — A.  He  didn't  that  I 
kuv>w  of;  and  of  course  I  would  have  hieard  of  it  if  he  had. 


SILAS  GILES— KEMPER  COUNTY. 

NEGBOES  ADVISED  TO   ABM. 

Abebdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 

Su  AS  GiLKS  (i^olored)  sworn  and  examined. 
IW  Mn  Bayabd: 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT. 

V^l\^!^cunK  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  I  live  in  Kemper  County, 
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Q.  What  do  you  for  a  living? — A.  Farm,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  daring  the  sainmer  of  1875  and  on  election-day  ! — 
A.  Yesi  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  lived  there! — A.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  years; 
resided  right  there  in  the  county. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  canvass  and  daring  the  election  t — A. 
At  Scooba. 

KNOWS  GILMER  AND  CHISOLM. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gilmer  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  well. 

Q.  Who  was  het — A.  A  gentleman  that  Uept  store  at  Scooba  there 
at  the  time;  I  don't  know  what  office  he  was  in. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  any  office ! — A.  I  think  he  was  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  party  did  he  act  with  ! — A.  With  tne  radical  party. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Ohisolm  f — A.  Well,  sir,  he  was  the  sheriff  at  De 
Kalb. 

OILMEB  AND  CHISOLM  SAID  TO  HAVE  ADVISED  THE  NEGROES  TO  ARM.. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  advice  which  Judge  Chisolm  or  Mr.  Gilmer 
gave  to  the  colored  people  in  reference  to  going  to  the  election  armed  f — 
A.  I  did  not  hear  it,  sir,  myself;  1  never  heard  it,  but  it  was  the 
rumor  out  in  the  country  that  they  advised  them  to  come  prepared  oq 
the  day  of  the  election  ;  that  if  anything  should  happen  they  should  be 
there  prepared  with  arms,  and  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  the  colored 
people  undertook  to  do  that. 

WHITES  FIND  ARMS  NEAR  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether,  as  a  fact,  there  were  arms  at  or  near  the 
polls  belonging  to  the  colored  people  ? — A.  I  know  the  fact  to  be  this, 
that  there  was  a  squad  of  arms  about  200  yards  from  the  depot  found 
by  a  party  of  some  white  gentlemen — thirty  or  forty  guns.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  when  it  was  done.  They  found  they  were  secreting 
some  arms  there  at  tliat  house,  and  they  went  over  ami  captured  them, 
and  carried  them  off  down  town. 

ARMS  PUT  IN  duke's  HALL. 

Q.  Where  were  those  guns  put? — A.  In  Duke's  Hall;  he  has  got  a 
hall,  and  they  were  put  in  it  and  kept  there  until  the  owners  of  them 
came  for  them.  They  were  given  out  to  them  when  they  came  there 
for  them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners  f — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  They  were  discovered  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  carried  over 
to  this  place  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  HEARD  THAT  THE  ARMS  BELONGED  TO  NEGROES. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact  from  the  colored  men,  that  they  got  their 
arms  from  there  afterward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  that  they  had  got 
them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  men  to  whom  the  guns  belonged  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  knew  some  men  that  had  their  guns  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  county  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  among  the  colored  people  a  good  deal  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great 
deal  among  them. 

NO  INTIMIDATION;  A  QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  intimidate  them;  did  they  say 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  as  they  pleased  ! — A.  None  at 
all ;  they  were  allowed  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased,  from  all  the  advice^ 
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that  I  heard.  I  was  at  Scooba  the  day  of  the  election,  and  the  colored 
men  cUme  in  very  heavily ;  a  great  many  of  them  had  issued  their  tick- 
ets, and  when  the  polls  were  opened  they  were  allowed  to  vote  just 
as  they  pleased.  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceable,  qaiet  election  in  mj 
life. 

NO  ABMED  WHITES  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  armed  there,  that  you  saw  at  the 
polls  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  armed  men  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  ilon't  believe 
there  was  an  armed  man  in  Scooba  that  day.  But  the  rumor  came  oat 
about  the  colored  people  fetching  arms  in ;  and  when  the  democratie 
party  got  hold  of  it  they  were  searching  round,  and  somehow  or  other 
they  heard  that  these  colored  folks  were  stacking  their  arms  about  200 
yards  down  in  a  little  hollow  across  the  railroad  where  there  are  some 
colored  folks'  houses,  and  they  went  to  see  about  it,  and  finally  they  soe- 
ceeded  in  finding  thirty  or  forty  guns  well  charged  and  loaded,  and 
stacked  up  in  that  house.  They  just  gathered  them  up  and  pat  them 
up  in  Mr.  Duke's  Hall. 

NOTICED  THAT  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  SEEMED  DISCOURAGED  ABOUT 

SOMETHING. 

The  colored  people,  a  good  many  of  them,  a  great  many  of  my  friends 
were  there,  and  I  discovered  in  the  morning  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Gil 
mer  and  Mr.  Ohisolm  there.    Every  time  I  comes  to  town  I  geoerallT 
[  sees  them  and  talks  with  them  more  or  less.    I  did  not  see  either  one  of 

them  there,  and  I  noticed  that  the  colored  people  seemed  to  be  discour- 
aged about  something.  Says  I,  "  What  is  the  matter ;  why  don't  yoa 
go  up  and  vote  f  They  says,  "  There  ain't  one  of  our  men  here ;  Gilmer 
and  Chisolm,  none  of  them  ain't  here  5"  and  they  all  left  most. 

A  GREAT  MANY  WENT  OFF  WITH  THEIR  TICKETS. 

I  Stated  to  them  that  they  had  got  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
voting;  that  the  polls  were  open,  and  they  would  not  have  any  trouble. 
They  said  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  vote  at  alL 
There  was  a  crowd  of  people  started  off.  Says  I,  '*  Don't  go  away,  there  is 
good  order  about  the  door,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  chance  yoa  go 
in  and  vote." 

A  great  many  of  them  went  off  with  their  tickets  in  their  bands 
without  voting,  simply  because  they  did  not  see  Mr.  Gilmer  aud 
Mr.  Chisolm  there,  and  I  laughed  at  them  for  that.  I  told  them  that  I 
thought  that  was  not  very  sensible;  that  there  were  men  there  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  the  election  and  they  might  vote  if  they  waot^Mi 
to. 

They  said  there  would  be  a  day  for  them  after  awhile.  I  told  them 
that  that  was  the  only  day,  and  that  they  had  better  make  the  best  ot 
it ;  that  if  they  did  not  vote  that  day  they  would  not  get  a  chance  to 
vote  at  all. 

WITNESS  VOTED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  yourself  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ! — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  Did  you  do  it  without  any  compulsion  ? — A.  Without  any  compol- 
sion  whatsomever,  sir.    It  was  through  a  free,  good,  open  heart. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  own  any  land. 
Q.  Do  jovihitet — A.  I  lease  land. 
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Q.  On  shares f — A.  Yes,  sir;  wbatyoa  call  renting,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  lease  ! — A.  From  Mrs.  Giles,  the  landholder. 

Q.  Were  yon  with  her  before  the  war ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  with  the 
lady  that  raised  me,  old  Mrs.  Giles ;  she  raised  me  from  a  child,  t  never 
went  away  ;  has  been  there  all  my  life. 

Q.  Has  she  any  sons  on  the  place  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no  child  at  all ;  her 
only  son  is  dead — three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  rent  f — A.  I  rent  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
acres  of  land.  I  have  got  a  small  family,  and  it  depends  about  the  labor 
I  can  get  how  much  land  I  can  take  in. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  anybody  to  work  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hire  men 
to  work  for  me;  I  hire  them  and  give  them  wages — such  a  part  of  the 
crop.  I  have  a  little  team,  and  generally  tries  to  get  labor  enough  to 
make  my  team  profitable,  not  to  have  any  surplus  team  around  me  ;  I 
generally  hire  two  negro  men,  besides  myself,  and  one  woman  hand; 
that  generally  consumes  all  the  team  that  I  have. 

WITNESS  A  DEMOCRAT  MAN. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  since  you  commenced  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ever  since  the  second  year  of 
the  surrender. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  democrat  right  along  since  that  time  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  right  straight  along;  always  has  been  right  straight  along;  the  first 
time  I  voted,  and  the  only  time;  and  I  have  always  been  that  way — a 
democrat  man. 

summoned  because  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  requested  you  to  come  here  as  a  witness  today  f — A.  No  one 
in  particular,  sir.  Mr.  Ellis,  from  Scooba,  told  me  that  I  was  summoned 
to  come  up  here,  and  I  came  up  with  him.  I  was  not  requested  by  any 
one  in  particular. 

Q.  Mr.  Ellis  told  you  that  you  were  summoned  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  sent 
me  word  that  I  was  summoned  here.  I  live  about  four  miles  from  town 
in  the  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Ellis  knew  that  you  were  a  democrat? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knows  that  you  have  been  a  democrat  since  you  hav^e  been  in 
politics  at  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMii^lan  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ? — A.  At  Scooba  Depot,  Kemper  County. 

WHY  THE  REPUBLICANS  WOULD  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  when  the  negroes  there  spoke  to  you, 
they  told  you  that  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Ghisolm  were  not  there,  and  that 
was  the  reason  they  did  not  vote  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  that  they 
were  not  satisfied. 

Q.  Did  they  say  the  reason  was  because  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Ghisolm 
were  not  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  because  none  of  their  men 
was  not  in  there ;  and,  says  I,  *' Ain't  you  got  your  tickets,  men  F  Says 
they,  **Yes;  but  you  can't  make  us  vote  to-day."  I  advised  them  to 
make  use  of  their  tickets  some  way  or  other,  just  as  they  pleased.  They 
said  that  some  other  time  would  do  just  as  well. 
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J.  E.  STEWART— KEMPER  COUNTY. 

TO  PROVE  THAT   THE  NEOROES   WERE   ADVISED  NOT  TO  VOTE. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 
J.  E.  Stewart  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard: 

Question.  Where  do  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Scooba,  Keini>er  County, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  resided  there  from 
an  infant. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  up  to  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  1875,  and  in  ik 
election  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  the  registrars  of  the  county. 

Q.  With  which  political  party  were  you  acting  f — A.  I  was  appointed 
as  a  democrat  by  Judge  Dennis,  of  our  district ;  he  was  a  radical. 

Q.  You  have  always  acted  with  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.- Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  in  De  Kalb, 
the  county-seat. 

NO  intimidation  or  violence  during  THE   CANVASS. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  was  there,  of  your  own  knowledge  orbelii^; 
any  intimidation  or  violence  intended  to  defeat  the  free  exercise  of  sof 
frage  I  If  so,  state  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  all  over  the  county,  and  I  saf 
none. 

HEARD  THAT   THE  REGISTRARS'  BOOKS  WERE  LOCKED  UP. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  locking  up  of  the  books  of  registra- 
tion ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it  personally,  only  what  I  heaid  said 
by  the  parties  who  delivered  the  books.  Our  two  registrars  left  tiit 
county-seat;  the  evening  before  the  election  we  were  to  meet  there ia 
the  office,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  informed  by  certain  parties  thai 
Judge  Chisoim  had  locked  up  the  books  in  the  county  safe,  and  had 
left,  and  that  his  wife  had  come  down  and  taken  the  books  oat,  aod 
banded  them  to  the  chancery  clerk ;  and  that  is  where  I  found  them  tbe 
next  morning. 

BOOKS  LOCKED  UP  TO  PREVENT  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  was  the  object  of  locking  up  tho« 
books  ! — A.  Well,  it  was  to  prevent  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  negroes  say  what  instructions  they  received 
from  Chisoim  and  Gilmer  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  negroes  came  in  there  the 
next  day,  about  forty  or  titty,  and  I  asked  them,  "  Why  don't  you  vote!* 
They  said  they  had  been  instructed  by  Chisoim  and  Gilmer  not  to  vote 
They  were  in  the  court-house  some  of  them  until  one  or  two  o'clock. 

NO  TICKETS  OUT  SO  REPUBLICANS  COULD  VOTE. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  tickets  distributed  there  f — A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  one  boy  came  up  in  the  court-house,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  vote,  and  he  said  that  his  party  had  no  tickets  out ;  and  I 
asked  him  if  they  had  not  written  out  any,  and  he  said  they  had  not; 
and  I  told  him  that  he  could  have  one  written  if  he  wanted  to  vote;  and 
he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  vote." 

Q.  When  you  say  *'  boy,"  that  is  a  southern  phrase  for  a  colored 
man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  say  here. 

Q.  Ou  l\itt  OL'a>,'  ol  \)a^  ^\^fc\\Qk\v  -^ov].  were  at  De  Kalb  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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MOST   QUIET  ELECTION  WITNESS  EVER  SAW. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  day  tending  to  prevent  any  man,  white 
or  colored,  from  exercising  his  political  rightsf — A.  Nothing  that  I  saw 
or  heard.  The  day  of  the  election  was  the  most  quiet  day  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

NO  ARMED  MEN;    NO  THREATS. 

Q.  Was  there  any  armed  force  present ! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  armed 
force  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  threats  of  any  kind  to  prevent  voting  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  that  passed  at  Scooba ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know 
nothing  in  relation  to  what  passed  at  Scooba  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  about  the  election,  sir,  which  you 
wish  to  state  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  There  was  a  body  of  armed  men  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ohisolm  as  com- 
ing into  the  town  of  Scooba  on  Monday. — A.  I  did  not  go  over  to 
Sc^ba  until  night.  I  know  nothing  of  them  5  I  did  not  see  anything  of 
them. 

Q.  Were  these  men  gone  when  you  came  there  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  ? — A.  I  dou't  know,  sir,  whether  they  were  or  not;  there  were 
a  few  men  there,  but  they  were  principally  citizens  that  lived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bodies  of  armed  men  there  on  Monday  when  you 
came  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  at  all  on  the  day  of  the  election,  at  any  time  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 


G.  F.  SIMONTON— LEE  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION  OF  REPUBLICANS. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 
G.  F.  SiMONTON  sworn  and  examined. 

.     PERSONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  Lee  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  Since  before  the  war.  I 
have  been  there  twenty-five  years,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  f — A.  A  native  of  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi ! — A.  I  came  to  Ten- 
nessee when  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  I  staid  there  until  1851,  when  I 
came  to  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  I  was  eighteen  when  I  left  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ! — A.  I  was  seventy-nine  years  old  last  May. 

Q.  This  committee  is  here  to  inquire  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
by  intimidation  or  fraud  from  voting  as  they  wanted  to  vote  last  fall. 
If  you  know  anything  on  this  subject,  will  you  please  to  state  it? — A. 
I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay. 

ARMED  men  at  SHANNON  STATION  POLLS. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ou  election-daj^  I — A.  I  was  in  Shannon  Station, 
Lee  County. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the  day  I  was  there 
two  or  three  times. 
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^.  Was  there  anything  unasiial  there  which  you  noticed  1— A.  I 
think  80. 

Q.  You  may  just  state  what  you  saw. — A.  I  saw  armed  men  going 
about  there. 

Q.  White  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  with  their  guns. 

Q.  About  what  number  did  you  see? — A.  I  cannot  tell  the  namber; 
it  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

Q.  Give  me  your  best  judgment. — A.  I  cannot  see  very  well,  nor 
hear  very  well.  I  would  suppose  there  was  in  one  case  not  less  than 
thirty ;  maybe  more  in  all.  However,  during  the  day,  the  same  ones 
rode  in  and  out;  came  over  after  night,  and  they  went  up  and  down  the 
road ;  a  good  many  men.  I  did  not  count  all  of  them.  I  expect  I  saw 
thirty  around  about  Shannon  the  principal  part  of  the  day.  Some  weot 
off  in  the  trains ;  went  down  the  road  and  came  back  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  many. 

Q.  What  did  they  appear  to  be  doing  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  them  doing 
anything,  myself. 

FIRING  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  off  their  guns  ? — A.  There  was  some  guns  fired  of 
daring  the  day.    I  do  not  know  how  many ;  not  a  great  many,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  men  in  town  before  the  day  of  the  elee 
tion  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  them  before,  too. 

Q.  White  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  SAW  HOESE-COMPANIES  AT  DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  themf^A.  I  did  not  think  anything  o^ 
what  I  saw  passing  about  before.  Saw  them  very  often.  I  saw  com 
panics  organized  there,  but  had  no  arms  that  I  saw.  I  saw  horse^m- 
panics  there  on  several  occasions  before  the  election  ;  several  times,  bat 
they  had  no  arms  with  them  that  I  know  of,  or  at  least  that  I  saw  there. 

Q.  You  saw  a  horse-company  muster  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  from  the 
appearance,  sixty  men  probably. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  that  horse-company  in  the  town  I— A.  I 
saw  it,  I  think,  three  or  four  times;  two  or  three  times  at  least;  do( 
less  than  three  times. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  f — A.  Not  less  than  two  or 
three  months  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  was  the  purpose  or  object  of  that  horse- 
company  there! — A.  Well,  I  never  heard  anything.  Some  of  that  com 
pany,  however,  was  there  the  day  of  the  election.  I  saw  them  have 
their  guns,  but  they  did  not  muster  there  that  day. 

Q.  Some  of  the  horse-company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  men  that  were 
with  the  horse-company. 

HEABD  THAT  HIS  SON  WAS  THREATENED  BECAUSE   HE  WAS  A  BEPO 

LICAN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  having  been  made  against  your  son. 
who  is  a  republican,  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  f — A.'  I  ht^ 
some.  I  did  not  hear  any  man  threaten,  but  I  heard  others  say  that  be 
was  threatened. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  nature  of  the  threats  as  yon  understood  them 
— A.  It  was  a  black  man  told  me  that  he  was  threatened  the  day  of  the 
election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  disturbance  there  at  a  republican  ooo* 
vention  or  at  a  republican  meeting  in  the  town  I — A.  I  do  not  know  thai 
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^hey  had  auy  convention;  they  had  some  meetings  there,  I  know;  the 
dab  meetings.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  disturbance,  however. 
I  do  not  recollect.  Perhaps  I  might  if  it  was  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

GUNS    FIRED  BY  MOUNTED    MEN  WITHIN  A  FEW  FEET  OF  WITNESS'S 

HOUSE. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  else  that  you  know  concerning  the  elec- 
tion.— A.  The  night  of  the  election  there  was  a  company ;  they  were 
said  to  be  at  Verona ;  had  been  down  to  Okalona.  They  came  up  to 
my  house — 1  do  not  know  how  many — on  horseback,  and  fired  their 
gans  off  within  a  few  feet  of  my  house — a  good  many  of  them.  My  son 
was  there.  He  had  left  his  office.  Did  not  think  he  was  safe.  He  had 
not  ^ept  in  his  office  for  some  time  before  the  election,  and  a  good  while 
afterward. 

SON  HUNG  IN  EFFIGY  BY  THE  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  safe? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  damage  the  office  a  little.  They  hung  him  in  effigy  there  at 
night,  I  believe.  He  received  a  card  with  a  coffin  on  it,  cautioning  him, 
bat  that  had  no  name  signed  to  it  and  no  post-office.  It  was  some- 
where on  the  railroad.  He  supposed  he  knew  who  done  it,  but  did  not 
know  certainly. 


WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  SIMONTON— LEE  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION  AND  VIOLENCE  DURING  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  27,  1876. 
William  Franklin  Simonton  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Give  your  full  name. — Answer.  William  Franklin  Simonton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Shannon,  Lee  County,  Miss. 

Q..  What  is  your  business  ! — A.  1  am  a  practicing  physician. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  I  have  resided  there,  in 
that  region  of  country,  since  1849 ;  within  fifteen  miles  of  that  place. 

Q.  With  which  political  party  are  you  connected? — A.  With  the 
republican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  civil  war  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
not  engaged  in  the  war  on  either  side. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  preceding  the  last 
election  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  county  most  of  the  time  and  in  the  State  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  my 
town,  my  village. 

WITNESS  WAS  ASSAULTED  FOUR  OR  FIVE  TIMES. 

Q.  You  may  state,  doctor,  what  occurred  within  your  county  prior  to 
the  election,  in  the  political  canvass.  Go  on  and  make  a  statement  of 
what  you  know  within  your  own  knowledge. — A.  Well,  sir,  several 
mouths  before  the  election  we  had  occasional  acts  of  violence.  I  was  a 
sufferer  to  some  extent  myself  on  several  occasions.  I  was  assaulted 
four  or  five  times — five,  I  think — and  without  any  other  reason  except 
political  reasons,  on  account  of  my  politics.    I  thought  I  saw  tolerably 
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early  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  severe  time,  and  as  there  were 
but  few  white  republicans  in  my  region  of  the  country,  the  burden  is 
pretty  heavy  on  us ;  and  as  I  thought  it  behooved  us  to  keep  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  to  be  as  cautious  and  prudent  as  possible,  I  endeav- 
ored to  act  in  that  way.  But  in  spite  of  that  I  was  assaulted  several 
times. 

WARNED  NOT  TO  GO  TO  THE   REPUBLICAN   CONVENTION. 

One  of  the  times — I  do  not  reckon  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  hnt  one 
of  the  times — and  that  was  at  the  republican  convention  at  my  conntj- 
town,  Tupelo,  which  is  the  county-town  of  my  county.  Well,  a  few  days 
before  that,  I  reeeived  several  anonymous  communications  warning  m« 
not  to  be  there,  and  I  was  notified  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Veroua,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  though  a  democrat,  in  my  office 
at  Shannon,  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  known  as  Buck  Smith,  said 
he  intended  to  whip  me  on  sight.  That  was  a  few  days  only  before  the 
convention.    I  went  ahead  any  way,  and  tried  to  hold  the  conventioiL 

REPUBLICANS  HAD  DECIDED  TO  REMAIN   UNARMED. 

I  was  met  at  the  depot  at  Tupelo.  There  is  a  long  platform,  I  sap- 
pose  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  just  below  the  town,  where 
the  trains  stop,  is  another.  It  makes  two  stops,  and  when  I  was  jast 
stepping  oft  of  the  train  at  the  first  stopping-place  I  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  of  trouble,  but  determined  to  go  through  the  best  I 
could.  I  was  unarmed.  We  had  previously  at  that  meeting  resolved 
to  have  no  arms,  the  republicans  thinking  by  that  means  we  would 
keep    down    trouble;    and    that   resolution,  too,   was    made  pablie. 

WITNESS  ASSAULTED    BY  THE  ARMED    DEMOCRATIC    SHERIFF  AT  TU- 
PELO. 

I  saw  this  sheriff*  stepping  down  from  the  platform,  and  justaft^I 
stepped  down  off  the  train  I  noticed  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hands,  and 
it  was  held  just  about  this  way,  [witness  indicating.]  He  had  a  pistol 
buckled  around  him,  and  one  more  that  I  saw.  He  came  in  that  aUi^ 
tude,  approaching  me  at  a  tolerably  rapid  walk,  and  I  met  him  aboat 
midway.  It  was  directly  in  my  line  to  the  court-Louae.  He  used  8ome 
insulting  language  to  me  and  said  that  I  had  said  he  was  a  coward.  I 
told  him  it  was  no  such  a  thing.  He  said  he  could  prove  it.  I  told  him 
he  would  prove  what  was  not  so  if  he  did,  I  had  no  talk  about  him  at 
all,  and  made  an  effort  to  pass  him,  and  as  I  did  so  (I  had  turned  my 
eyes  away  from  him  for  an  instant)  he  struck  me  on  the  side  of  Ibe 
head.  I  do  not  know  what  he  struck  me  with.  I  fell  in  the  railroad 
track  and  was  somewhat  addled,  although  I  was  up  in  a  little  while,  I 
suppose,  for  the  crowd  looked  pretty  much  as  it  was  when  I  was  knocked 
down.  I  saw  little  change  except  that  the  sheriff  was  absent  I  did 
not  see  him. 

ASKS  THE  MAYOR  FOR  PROTECTION. 

1  made  my  way  on  up  to  the  depot,  passed  that,  and  pa-ssed  the  mayor 
directly  on  the  sidewalk.  He  was  just  in  the  door  of  the  barber-shop, 
and  I  said  to  him  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
give  some  protection  there  5  and  I  passed  on  toward  the  court- house. 

IS  AGAIN  ASSAULTED  BY  THE  SHERIFF. 

Q.  What  reply  did  the  mayor  make  ! — A.  He  smiled  and  said  "Yes.'' 
I  passed  on  toward  the  courthouse  alone;  and  about  ten  yards  from 
the  courthouse  I  w^as  halted  from  the  rear;  halted  in  militarj' stjlct 
**  Halt!"  was  the  word  used.  I  halted,  and  was  overtaken  again  by  "the 
sheriff  and  some  five  or  six  men — I  am  not  sure  about  the  number.'  He 
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asked  what  I  said  to  the  mayor,  and  I  replied,  stating  what  I  had  said. 
I  had  a  stick  in  my  hands  and  drew  the  stick  and  was  about  to 
strike  him  with  it,  when  he  jerked  it  oat  of  my  hand.  It  was  a  loaded 
stick  and  he  changed  the  ends  of  it  and  struck  me  with  the  lighter  end: 
struck  at  me  and  knocked  uflf  my  hat.  The  crowd  then  came  up  ana 
interfered,  and  I  passed  on  to  the  courthouse. 

REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  TRANSACT  PRIVATE  BUS- 
INESS. 

There  I  met  a  number  of  friends,  and  some  several  white  men  and 
fifty  or  a  hundred  colored  men — I  believe  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 
I  went  to  the  meeting,  and  there  we  were  informed  by  the  deputy  sheriiOf, 
who  is  now  the  sheritt*  of  the  county,  that  we  could  not  transact  any 
business  except  such  as  was  public;  nothing  of  a  private  nature.  I 
expressed  my  willingness  to  abide  by  the  orders  of  the  sheriff  in  that 
matter.  I  made  a  little  talk  to  the  colored  people  there,  and  when  we 
were  through  with  the  public  business  and  wished  to  attend  to  private 
matters  we  adjourned  to  the  African  church,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.     On  that  evening  we  were  not  interrupted  out  there. 

WITNESS  AGAIN  ASSAULTED  BY  THE   SHERIFF. 

But  that  evening  at  the  depot  I  was  assaulted  again  by  the  sheriff, 
and  no  republican  near  me — no  white  republican  at  least ;  I  was  the  only 
one  who  came  to  the  town  on  that  train.  I  was  knocked  down  again, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  had  any  weapons,  and  had  made  any 
efforts  to  use  them,  I  would  have  been  murdered.  I  had  none  and  made 
very  little  resistance,  being  a  one-armed  man,  and  the  sheriff  was  a  large 
man ;  a  stout  man,  well  armed,  and  he  had  backing  as  much  as  he 
wanted ;  and  there  were  no  republicans  around  me  at  all. 

ARMED  MEN  AT  SHANNON  ON  ELECTION  DAY — GUARD  AT  WITNESS'S 

HOUSE  TO  PREVENT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Well,  then,  next  to  that,  on  the  day  of  election  there  were  armed 
men  in  my  village;  somewhere  between  fifty  and  one  hundred.  It  is  a 
small  village;  I  suppose  about  400  at  its  best.  These  men  came  in 
armed ;  a  good  many  of  them  early  in  the  morning,  and  marched  in 
and  out  on  the  different  roads.  They  made  no  direct  threats  to  me 
that  day.  They  posted  a  posse  each  side  of  my  office — from  three  to 
five  on  each  side  about  there — and  they  remained  stationed  there  from 
about  10  to  1  o'clock,  cutting  off  communication  between  me  and  those 
who  were  disposed  to  consult  me,  to  a  large  extent.  Very  few  would 
care  to  pass  through  that  posse. 

Q.  That  posse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  and  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  they 
were  white  men  and  democrats.    I  knew  the  men  personally. 

WARNED  NOT  TO  GO  OUT  OF  HIS  OFFICE  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

• 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  my  office.  While  this 
was  going  on  I  received  word ;  a  party  came  to  me  and  sajd  that  they 
would  shoot  me  on  sight,  and  that  1  had  better  not  go  out.  My  father 
was  in  the  office.  Says  I,  "  I  will  go  out  and  see  about  that."  And  I 
did  walk  out  on  the  verandah  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times,  and 
they  did  not  say  anything  about  shooting  me. .  I  passed  around  there 
after  1  o'clock  by  the  box  where  the  voting  was  going  on,  and  a  young 
man,  who  was  sitting  down  against  the  house — there  were  several  others 
around  the  door,  besides  a  number  of  others  who  were  armed ;  but  this 
one  was  sitting  down ;  and  as  I  passed  about  twenty  feet  from  him  he 
arose  and  said,  "  There  goes  one  of  the  damned  scoundrels,"  and  he  pre- 
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sented  his  gun  in  the  same  way  as  the  pei'son  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago. 
He  did  not  shoot,  and  did  not  bring  it  any  nearer  the  shooting  attitude^ 
but  just  as  I  represent. 

ABMED  MEN   COME  TO  HIS  HOUSE  AT  NIGHT — GUNS  FIBED— HIS  WDf 

DOWS  BROKEN. 

That  night,  after  the  voting  was  over,  a  company  came.  I  do  not 
know  bow  many.  I  could  only  tell  by  the  hum  of  the  voices  and  the 
sound  of  the  guns.  I  suppose  there  was  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  forty  or  fifty.  They  were  mounted,  and  they  stopped  in  froct 
of  my  house  and  hurrahed  awhile,  and  fired  off  their  guns.  They 
knocked  one  of  my  windows  to  pieces.  I  had  Venetian  blinds,  and  late 
that  evening  they  knocked  the  flower-stands  from  the  verandah  and 
around  the  verandah. 

MOB  BEATS  TWO    WHITE  REPUBLICANS. 

I  saw  two  young  men  there  a  few  days  before  the  election.  Thej 
were  attacked  and  very  badly  bruised  up ;  attacked  by  a  mob. 

GREAT  MANY  REPUBLICANS  DID  NOT  VOTE  AT  ALL. 

Q.  Were  these  two  young  men  colored  men  f — A.  No,  sir ;  white  men. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  or  their  father  was  a  Union 
man,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  about  their  politics.  Never  prominent 
I  believe,  but  Union  republicans.  They  came  around  to  my  office  and 
told  me  all  about  it,  and  particularly  how  it  came  at)out.  I  saw  a  por- 
tion of  it  myself;  saw  them  knocked  dowu  ;  saw  the  crowds  asth^ 
attacked  them,  and  they  came  around  to  my  office ;  made  a  second  at- 
tack upon  them  near  my  front  door.  They  did  not  come  in  on  the  day 
of  election  at  all.  A  great  many  did  not  come  in  at  all,  and  a  great 
many  who  did  come  left  without  voting,  and  I  advised  a  great  many 
to  leave  without  voting. 

REASONS  WHY  WITNESS  ADVISED  REPUBLICANS  NOT   TO   VOTE. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  them  that  advice! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  really  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  go  to  shooting;  I  really  believed  it. 

THE  USUAL  VOTE  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the  white  and  colored  voters  ii 
your  county  ? — A.  In  the  county  I  cannot  give  the  white  people.  I  caa 
give  you  the  two  votes.  It  ranges  somewhere  near  from  1,000  to  1,40^ 
democratic  and  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  600  to  700i«- 
publican.  At  my  box  it  is  republican.  It  has  been  all  the  time,  that 
is  at  several  elections.  My  box  was  45  republican  on  the  election  pre- 
ceding this  last  one. 

Q.  A  majority  of  45  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  45. 

"FOUR  OR  FIVE  TO  ONE  DEMOCRATIC." 

Q.  What  was  the  result  at  the  last  election  at  your  box  f — A.  Tbe 
last  election  at  my  box  it  was  4  or  5  to  one  democratic,  I  think ;  aodl 
guess — and  JL  guess  pretty  well — I  think  it  was  something  in  the  neigb 
borhood  of  200,  and  the  republicans,  I  think  about  68. 

Q.  The  result  in  the  county  in  1873  I  see  was  republicans  715  and 
democrats  1,162. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  right,  I  presume. 

RESULT  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  And  at  the  last  election  it  was  republican  183,  and  democratic 
2,423  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  vote  of  13^3 
and  the  vote  of  1875  ? — A.  1  cannot  account  for  it,  sir. 
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CAUSE  OF  THE  DECREASE  IN  REPUBLICAN  VOTE. 

Q.  What  caased  the  republican  vote  to  decrease  so  ? — ^A.  They  were 
driven  from  the  polls  in  some  places.  I  think  there  were  some  buying 
over  of  votes.  I  think  some  sold  out.  Some  men  who  were  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  in  the  county — the  lower  end  of  the  county — I  know 
they  withdrew  and  did  not  come  to  the  polls  at  all,  just  the  day  before 
the  election.  They  have  since  told  me  that  they  were  threatened  that 
they  would  be  killed  if  they  did  not  resign.  One,  who  was  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  for  a  certain  minor  office,  did  go  and  vote  the  democratic 
ticket.  He  told  me  that  he  believed  they  would  kill  him  if  he  did  not 
do  it. 

SHERIFF  (BUCK)  SMITH  KILLED. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  what  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  sheriff  last 
fall  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  believe  his  name  is  H.  H.  Smith.  They  called 
him  Buck  Smith.  He  has  since  been  killed.  He  was  killed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  another  company.  He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  regulator  com- 
panies, and  he  was  killed  by  the  captain  of  another  regulator  company, 
80  I  am  reliably  informed. 

NO  TROUBLE  WITH  SMITH  UNTIL  JUST  BEFORE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  personal  difficulty  with  him  to  cause  him  to  attack 
you  f — A.  I  never  had  had  the  slightest.  Up  to  the  first  notice  I  had 
received  from  Dr.  Cunningham,  he  had  been  a  good  sheriff  in  the  main, 
and  had  surprised  us  all,  of  both  parties,  by  his  kindness  and  courtesy, 
until  the  month  preceding  the  election,  when  he  became  desperate.  He 
had  treated  me  with  kindness  on  all  occasions  prior  to  this  time.  We 
had  never  had  an  unkind  word  until  he  assaulted  me  at  that  depot. 
When  I  received  that  information  from  Dr.  Cunningham,  he  insisted 
that  I  should  write  a  note.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  becoming  in 
rae  to  do  so ;  that  if  he  had  any  complaints  they  should  be  stated,  and 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  then  for  me  to  make  any  statement ;  but 
he  insisted  that  I  should  deny  this  charge  about  stating  that  Smith  was 
a  coward.  Finally  I  wrote  a  note.  It  was  sent  to  him  and  he  received 
it,  for  his  deputy  sheriff  told  me  he  had  received  it.  His  deputy  is  now 
the  sheriff.    He  has  since  been  elected  sheriff. 

DEMOCRATS  ORGANIZED  INTO  CLUB  AND  MILITIA  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Was  the  democratic  party  organized  into  clubs  in  your  county  last 
fall  f  State  generally  what  you  know  in  regard  to  that. — A.  It  was 
organized  into  clubs,  yes,  sir.  They  had  what  they  called  clubs,  and 
they  had  those  militia  companies,  too. 

COMPANIES  OFFERED  THEIR  SERVICE  TO  WITNESS. 

Q.  State  what  companies  you  refer  to  in  relation  to  the  organization  of 
militia  companies  ! — A.  Well,  I  know  that  they  organized  that  company 
and  offered  its  services  to  me.  I  had  been  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  militia  by  Governor  Ames,  and  some  of  those  companies  tendered 
their  services  to  me  by  dispatch ;  one  to  me  from  Verona,  and  I  for- 
warded the  dispatch  to  Governor  Ames.  I  said  I  had  no  authority  to 
organize  militia  there  at  that  time,  in  reply  to  them. 

OTHER  COMPANIES  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  other  companies  were  organized  in  the  county,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — A.  There  were  two  or  three ;  I  understand  that  two  of  them 
considered  themselves  separate  companies.  I  believe  that  they  had 
separate  officers.  There  was  one  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
that  embraced  the  young  men  in  and  around  town.  Three  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  county.    I  know  of  but  one  at  Verona,  the  next  towxi 
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L:*:^^  H'^.     B^t  ooe  at  Topelo.     I   do  not  know  how  many  others 
ssr:fi:i*L  :iiz  5^v«al  others.    1  could  not  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to 
a^xaii^T.    1  ^ocld  soppose,  though,  there  were  some  eight  or  ten 


1^*-  rt  i:*:-i:  iow  rany  did  they  consist  ?— A.  I  saw  them  muster  od 
^iiifr"fc  !▼*  ««fi»5:<«s,  one  of  them  ;  I  saw  them  muster  several  times  in 
"Lilt  ji'ViT  i«in  ci  the  conoty.  They  passed  right  around  our  Tillage 
•^•PB^:  tz2j«.    1  iLmk  they  numbered,  when  1  saw  them,  somewhere 

"^IXTAMES  50T  ARMED  WHEN  WITNESS  SAW  THEM. 

V.  ^-snt  Ti&eT  armed  ?— A.  They  were  not  armed  when  I  saw  them, 
raiic  vji^  t±er  :^  order  from  Governor  Ames  had  been  issued  for  them 
!•«:  -jf  mii*  izT  further  demonstrations  that  they  mustered  ;  but  thev 
C'L  iifc  iATt-  ii«-  ^ns  with  them.  I  heard  of  them  frequently  master- 
:a:r-  inz  i^f^tr  saw  them  with  their  gans. 

\i  ^i^  Z2jeT>t  any  cavalry  companies  ?— A.  That  was  a  cavalry  com- 
itfn  J  ziiiz  I  $7te^k  of, 

"  V.  I5  liier^  aryrhiDg  else,  doctor,  which    you  wish    to  say  ?— A.  I 
iiiif^v  jc  T»:cL.T«:.  sir. 

CK0SS-EXA3IINATT0N. 

Fj  Xr.  Bataed  : 

C^  '^i^  -v^as  :be  sheriflTs  name ! — A.  I  stated  his  name  was  H.  H. 
Soi.'^ :  n»^j  cil-'cd  him  '•Buck."    W.  H.  it  may  be. 

V'  Ei  V  »:c^  kAS  he  been  dead  ! — A.  He  has  been  dead  two  or  three 
2i»  ii  ~iL> :  l*^  WAS  shou  sir. 

13>3IVEI>  yOTICE  JUST  BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

<.  ^^^idz  -Tis  tie  rime  of  your  receiving  this  notice  given  you  by  Dr. 
Cinx^ici-A^  ^r^ai  ^^'^  sheriff? — A.  That  was  a  few  days  before  the  cod- 

^.  "s^iea  ▼'I:?  ioa:! — A.  The  republican  county  convention  whicli 
▼TSi-  ^  }t?  itijL — ^ir\tll  I  cannot  say  definitely  about  the  time.  I  sappose 
c  TT:5i  s'Oitf  T  iere  30c  tat  6t>m  the  first  of  October. 

^  Hi  ^  ii  7«ii  1  nill  ticket  in  the  field  ? — A.  I  believe  we  ba<l  a  foD 


-~  ^ 


i:!«i 


I  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

THE  COUNTY  DEMOCBATIC. 

C-  Tie  >7ca:7  <^?avention  was  overwhelmingly  democratic  and  had 
1. 1-  >  *^j  ?^;- — A.  Yes»  sir;  we  had  elected  one  officer  there  once;  we 
5^^  *  •*.  t  tc?<ii^*«*r.  bat  it  was  an  accident. 

"  ^.  V  i5>  it^'--  A  <rct  in  the  democratic  side  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  andve 
t^A.  iv:x*  uuc  T«  ^lev-wd  on  our  local  ticket ;  we  had  a  ticket  merely  w 
>v:^:c  :va  rji^  5vj.re  ticket. 

V  li  ^^  i^7  ^^  tae  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.. '  4  rjt^  sJtc  1  ^:ve  l»r.  Cunningham  that  message  for  you  !— A. 
:^  V    i  a^  rujtC  i^e  civi.sir. 

>.SS  ^^^I  XyOW  WHY  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  SENT. 

^  :.::  i.i»:  :'^~^c  N^fu  between  you  and  Cunningham  that  shoalJ 

!  y  r.^  s^fStl  yon  so  hostile  a  message  I — A.  Between  me 

.  v>v  :  >i  uieaa.    That  is  a  thing  I  know  notbiDg  at  all 


v 


,x* 


a  J  i  i  Jiry  c  >;>ure? — A.  Never;  not  the  slightest. 
-vt  •.-/lit ^c  iiu  anything  that  you  had  not  performed  f— 
:v>  J    II  K\>.  avCbiug  in  the  world  but  courtesy. 
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Q.  Was  he  an  intemperate  man  f — A.  Well,  lie  was  said  to  be  intem- 
perate to  some  extent.    I  never  knew  of  his  being  intemperate  of  any 
consequence  at  all,  as  I  said  before  this  morning,  preceding  this  election 
I  heard  then  that  he  frequently  drank  to  excess. 

BELIETES  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  SENT  TO  INTIMIDATE. 

Q.  Oan  you  account  at  all  for  his  suddenly  sending  a  message  to  you 
of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it.  That  was  mainly  this,  I 
believe:  if  I  was  set  at  naught,  he  would  count  on  intimidating  the  re- 
publican vote  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  was  the  use,  when  it  was  overwhelmingly  democratic 
already  ! — A.  Only  to  increase  the  vote,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  still  no  necessity  for  it.  Had  he  been  at  that  time 
renominated  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  gotten  the  nomination. 

Q.  And  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  was  certain  to  be  elected  un- 
doubtedly I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  driven  from  the  polls,  or  whose  vote  was  re- 
fused T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  of  large  squads  of  men,  varying  from  30 
to  50,  leaving  the  town. 

NEGROES  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Were  they  driven  from  the  polls ! — A.  I  did  not  see  the  guns 
trained  at  them  at  the  polls — not  drawn  on  them  at  the  polls.  The  men 
were  mustering  around  the  town  in  squads,  not  in  regular  army  style, 
but  they  were  going  around  the  town  in  squads,  and  they  were  threaten- 
ing the  voters. 

Q.  Who,  by  name,  exercised  that  day  any  threats  of  violence,  or 
actual  violence,  upon  any  voter,  to  your  own  knowledge  T — A.  To  my 
absolute  knowledge,  I  know  of  but  the  case  I  mentioned,  of  the  man 
drawing  the  gun  on  me. 

Q.Did  you  vote? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  polls  ! — A.  I  was  passing  by  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  then  f — A.  I  did  not  vote  then.  I  did  not  propose 
to  vote  then. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  the  polls! — A.  He  was  squatting  down  against 
the  wall. 

Q.  What  wa«  his  name  ? — A.  James  Whiteside. 

NEGRO  PUNCHED  IN  THE  BACK  WITH  A  PISTOL  AND  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE 

TOWN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  in  which  there  was  an  act  of  vio- 
lence or  threat  of  violence  against  any  individual  ? — A.  I  saw  no  other 
myself  of  actual  violence.  1  was  informed  of  others.  There  was  one 
up  in  my  office.  The  party  himself  informed  me  that  as  he  walked  out 
from  my  office,  he  was  a  few  steps  away,  and  he  was  punched  in  the 
back  by  a  party  who  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  told  if  he  did  not 
leave  town  he  would  kill  him. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men? — A.  The  party  who  was  threatened  is 
named  Felix  Shannon.  The  party  who  threatened  him,  Ogborne  Gor- 
man. Gorman  was  the  man,  this  Felix  Shannon  said  to  me,  punched 
him  in  the  back  with  his  pistol. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  punched  ? — A.  Felix 
Shannon. 

Q.  You  were  informed  of  that  by  Shannon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  Shannon. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  case  that  you  can  think  of! — A.  On  that  day  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  no  other  in  which  a  gun  or  pistol  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  was  used  that  I  now  remember. 
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THE   REPUBLICAN  WHO  WAS  COMPELLED   TO   VO'i  E   THE   DEMOCRATIC 

TICKET. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  name  of  the  republican  who  voted — he  being  a 
candidate  for  office — voteil  the  democratic  ticket  because  he  was  threat- 
enedf? — A.  His  name  was  Fields  Barnabas. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ! — A.  Near  Shannon,  sir. 

Q.  Thai  is  jour  county-town  !— A.  No,  sir ;  the  village  where  I  live. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  came  off  the  ticket  and  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  through  intimidation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  commissioned  by  General  Ames  as  brigadiergeDeral 
of  miliiia  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

NO  ARMS  SENT  TO  WITNESS. 

Q.  In  1S75  ! — A.  It  was  during  the  year  1875;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  yoa  ever  have  any  arms  sent  you  ! — A.  "None  at  all. 
ij.  Did  yoa  have  any  ammunition  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  him  for  any  ! — A.  None. 

NO  COMPANIES  ORGANIZED  BY  WITNESS. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  or  had  not  organized  any  companies  under 
that  authority  f — A.  No  effort  was  made  at  all.  I  advised  him  that  it 
was  too  hite  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Wliat  companies  were  tendered  and  declined  ? — A.  The  only  com 
pany  tendered  to  me  was  by  dispatch  from  Verona  to  Shannon. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  ? — A.  It  was  a  Verona  company.  I  cannot 
give  the  name  signed  to  the  dispatch. 

Q.  Were  they  whites  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  whites,  and  democrats. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  officer?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

A  <X)MPANY  OF  DEMOCRATS  TENDERED  AND  DECLINED. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  ?  You  declined  both  ?— A.  I  replied  by  di.v 
pacch  to  this  one,  that  I  had  no  authority  to  organize  militia  at'thir 
tiat^*  and  forwarded  the  dispatch  to  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  get  from  himf— A.  I  do  not  remember  whiJ 
:a^  answer  was.  We  exchanged  several  letters  about  that  time,  and  I 
w^ii;  down  to  see  him. 

TOLD  THE  GOVEENOE  IT  WAS  TOO  LATE. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  or  did  he  not  tell  you  to  take  these  companies  ?- 
A.  He  asketl  me  my  opinion,  and  I  said  I  though  it  was  too  late  to  do 
*:yY:a::t^*  it  would  bring  about  a  massacre  if  we  did  make  any  rfort 
5V.* \k^  Aiy:hin^  there.  I  told  him  it  would  precipitate  the  difficoltr. 
^\v^::^":ftiY>^  he,  ^•'that  is  what  you  all  tell  me."  I  remember  his  ai 
^»vc  roevisely:  ^That  is  what  you  all  tell  me." 

KOVr  THE  DEMOCRATS  INTIMIDATED  REPUBLICANS. 

1^  Mn  Cameron  : 

Vj.  \V!t^t  did  the  democrats  do  in  the  way  of  intimidating  the  repnb^ 
ciiJt  vvc^ir^si  in  that  county  before  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  tie 
^r'  jv  :A*t  pUa  adopted  was,  I  think,  that  of  warning  them  not  to  Vote 
{ V  rvV^'^^^^*^^  ticket,  and  not  to  vote  at  all  unless  they  voted  wift 
v-K'ttv '  Attd  tht^y  stated  that  they  were  determined  to  carry  thiselec 
,  v^tv  Aitvi  :t  thoy  did  not  vote  with  them  they  would  have  to  leave  tie 
v\M  f  t>  V  v\KiM  uv>t  eat  their  provisions;  they  would  not  feed  tbcffl. 
Vivi  ;>cx  >fcvrv  threatened  variously  and  warned.  I  heard  some  of  the 
^xvtuc v^v  ^^vATvl  it  t'rvMu  the  stand. 

vA  :<^  iA*  »t:i>it  Yvni  heard  from  the  stand. — A.  I  heard  them  use  that 
X;^*  v>^  Vf^tjuA^.  warning  them  not  to  vote  at  all  unless  they  voted 
^  ;^t^t«v  Attsl  tt  they  did  vote  the  republican  ticket  they  would  hare 


*^^ 
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DEMOCRATS  REFUSED  JOINT  SPEAKING. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  public  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  democratic  speak- 
ing. There  was  no  joint  speaking.  I  tried  to  have  joint  speaking.  I 
proposed  to  join  them  in  discnssion,  but  they  refused  it ;  in  fact,  repub- 
licans had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  canvass  there  at  all.  A  man 
was  taking  his  life  in  his  hand.  It  was,  in  fact,  that  way  when  we 
staid  about  town  and  made  ourselves  as  small  as  possible.  In  my  office 
I  was  informed  by  a  i>ersonal  friend,  who  was  a  democrat,  who  was 
hunting  me  a  considerable  time,  that  there  was  a  guard  around  my 
office  l^tween  my  residence ;  and  I  saw  them  several  times,  men  about 
my  office.     Sometimes  they  were  armed  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Q.  Were  public  meetings  held  through  the  county  during  the  can- 
vass T — A.  Very  early  there  were  some  republican  meetings  held. 

NO  REPUBLICAN  MEETINGS  AFTER  THE  CONVENTION  AT  TUPELO. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  discontinue  your  meetings? — A.  Well,, 
sir,  after  that  convention  at  Tupelo  no  further  meetings  were  held,  I 
think. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  hold  meetings  after  that  ? — A.  We  did  not  think 
we  could  do  it.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  republican  who  thought 
bis  life  was  safe.  No  man  of  any  prominence  in  the  party  I  know,  who 
wielded  any  influence.  I  had  canvassed  the  congressional  district,  did 
it  in  1872,  without  any  fear  at  all,  and  spoke  in  every  county  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  attended  every  meeting,  and  spoke  in  dififerent  places  all  over 
the  county,  but  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  it  that  year  in  safety,  and  the 
only  speech  I  did  make,  or  the  onl^^  efifort  in  speaking,  was  at  Tupelo  at 
the  convention,  that  day  when  I  was  knocked  down  and  assaulted ;  and 
I  would  not  have  made  that  but  for  the  trouble.  It  was  a  little  pejice 
talk. 

NOT  HEALTHY  TO  TALK  POLITICS  MUCH. 

Q.  Eather  than  a  political  speech  ? — A.  I  had  no  politics  about  it.  It 
wart  not  very  healthy  about  this  time  to  be  talking  politics  much. 

Q.  For  republicans! — A.  For  republicans;  no,  sir.  It  was  not  poli- 
tics at  all ;  it  was  war;  I  think  a  war  on  one  side  without  any  chance 
for  any  on  the  other  side.  We  did  not  have  arms,  and  we  could  not  use 
them  if  we  had.  There  were  two  many  veterans  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  were  determined,  and  I  know  them  well.  I  know  them  as  well  as 
any  one,  I  reckon.  I  was  here  in  1860  and  1861  when  the  first  troubles 
were  brought  about,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  then. 

WITNESSES  BROTHER  IS  CLASSED  AS  A  DEMOCRAT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Your  brother  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  side  elected  in 
that  county! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  election.  My  brother  is  now  a 
democrat ;  that  is,  classed  witli  the  democrats  now.  He  is  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  He  has  been  a  republican  until  this  last  year;  that  is,  he 
was  a  supporter  of  Alcorn,  and  has  voted  somewhat  republican  all  along 
until  last  year.  He  is  now  considered,  I  think,  a  democrat.  He  has 
been  repeatedly  elected  to  office  before  the  war.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
First  Mississippi  Infantry  during  the  war. 
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ROBERT  GLEED— LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Robert  Gleed  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  At  Columbus. 
Q.  In  what  county  T — A.  In  Lowndes  County. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  About  twenty-one  years. 
Q,  Were  you  there  during  the  summer  or  fall  ot*  1875,  and  during  that 
year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOW  THE  CANVASS  WAS  CONDUCTED. 

Q.  Will  you  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  whieli 
the  election  and  canvass  of  that  year  were  conducted  f — A.  The  canvass 
of  1875 ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  It  was  conducted  very  singular  from  what  others 
have  been,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  very  violent.  We  usually  had  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  our  meetings  were  usually  separate,  that  is,  the  demo- 
<^ratic  and  republican  meetings  were  usually  sei)arate.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  canvass,  in  the  democratic  meetings,  the  young  men  who  did 
most  of  the  canvassing  and  speaking  went  along,  and  they  had  acanooo 
and  pistols  and  one  thing  and  another  around  with  them,  very  moeli 
like  an  army.  The  speeches  were  generally,  a  good  many  of  themfteiD' 
perate,  and  a  good  many  of  them  violent,  in  reference  to  carrying  the 
election, peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must ;  there  were  a  good 
many  speeches  of  that  character. 

HOW  THE  ELECTION  WOUND  UP — BUILDINGS  BURNED — IVIEN  MUEDERED- 

The  election  in  our  city  and  county  was  wound  up  on  the  2d  of 
November,  and  on  the  night  before  the  2d  of  November  we  had  a  voy 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  our  city ;  three  buildings  were  set  on  tn. 
and  four  men  on  that  night  were  killed.  Well,  it  was  really  startling; 
most  of  the  colored  people  were  run  out  of  their  houses  during  the 
night,  and  all  the  men  laid  out  pretty  well,  and  a  good  many  wooies. 
It  was  the  worst  time,  I  believe,  we  have  ever  had  in  that  county  asfai 
as  an  election  was  concerned. 

WITNESS  THREATENED  WITH  DEATH. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  i)articular  acts  of  intimidation  ? — A.  Well,  sir. 
I  don't  know  of  any  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  on  the  day  of  the 
election.  I  was  unfortunate — I  presume  it  may  be  considered  unfortu 
nate — I  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff  in  the  county,  and  there  was  a  great 
many  violent  threats  made  against  myself  in  reference  to  the  electioD. 
and  a  good  many  men  really  threatened  me  with  death;  and  I  presame 
had  1  staid  there  on  the  night  of  the  1st  I  would  not  have  been  here 
today.  At  least  some  of  the  white  men  considered  so ;  the  best  white 
men  say  they  did  not  think  I  would,  Mr.  Billups  and  Dr.  Lipscomb  and 
a  good  many  others. 

I  do  not  really  know  how  to  describe  the  scene  that  night ;  I  could 
not  do  it;  it  was  terrific.  The  tire  was  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
town.  If  you  never  have  been  in  Columbus — it  is  a  town  very  modi 
like  this,  only  much  more  lively. 

The  first  fire  broke  out  over  near  my  house.  We  were  at  the  same 
end  of  the  town,  two  squares  off  from  where  the  fire  commenced,  at  a 
meeting.  We  had  been  informed  before  the  meeting  that  we  woald  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  meeting,  and  we  went  down  early,  desiring  not  to 
have  any  difficulty,  to  have  the  meeting  early. 
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PROPOSITION  OF  C0MPR03aiSE  FROM  DEMOCRATS. 

There  was  a  proposition  made  to  us  by  W.  W.  Hamphries,  that  if  we 
would  put  Judge  Simms  on  our  ticket  iu  place  of  Judge  Lyon  we  should 
have  a  fair  election,  and  if  we  did  not  do  it  the  proposition  was  that  we 
should  not  vote  at  all ;  and  that,  if  we  did  beat,  the  votes  should  not 
count  us  ahead. 

That  was  made  knot^n  to  me  about  Sunday,  and  we  had  a  little  caucus 
together,  consulting  together  whether  we  should  do  this  to  secure  peace 
on  election-day,  and  we  submitted  it  to  the  club.  It  was  submitted  by 
another  person,  and  he  had  spoken  about  four  words  just  to  recommend 
it  to  the  colored  people  as  the  means  of  securing  peace  for  the  election 
on  the  next  day,  when  just  at  that  juncture  the  lire  broke  out. 

WITNESS  AGAIN  WARNED. 

They  tried  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  the  fire.  I  told  them  it  was 
right  at  my  house,  and  perhaps  my  house  was  on  fire,  and  I  knew  it 
was  near  there.  When  I  got  there  I  found  it  was  not  on  fire,  but  I  went 
to  work  to  get  my  family  and  as  many  of  my  things  out  as  I  could,  and 
took  out  some  furniture,  and  handed  some  water  to  some  men  on  the 
house ;  and  then  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  said,  ^^  They  will  kill  you 
when  this  fire  burns  low.'' 

EACH  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS  LOOKS  OUT  FOR  HIMSELF. 

Then  I  went  away  back  over  to  the  school-house  where  the  colored 
meeting  was  held,  and  made  a  motion  to  adjourn.  We  then  adjourned 
the  meeting,  and  each  man  looked  out  for  himself. 

The  next  morning  I  expected  to  go  back  up  town,  and  a  man  came 
and  told  me  that  there  was  four  men  killed,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  go  back  there ;  and  I  went  out  in  the  country 
about  four  miles,  and  staid  until  Saturday  after  the  election ;  and  that 
was  on  Monday  night. 

THE  MAYOR  SAID  IT  WAS  BEST  FOR  ME  TO  GO  AWAY. 

Saturday  after  the  election  I  came  to  Mr.  BiUux>s,  the  present  mayor, 
and  asked  him,  could  he  protect  me  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
county.  He  said  he  would  do  what  he  could,  but  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  go  away  some  whero  for  a  while,  until  the  feeling  died  out ;  that  I 
would  be  in  danger  to  be  there,  and  that  it  were  best  to  go  away ;  and 
I  done  so. 

That  I  believe,  sir,  is  about  the  substance  I  know  about  it. 

FOUR  NEGROES  MURDERED. 

Q.  On  the  night  before  the  election  this  fire  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  some  men  killed  that  night  ? — A.  Four  men 
were  killed. 

Q.  White  men  or  black  men  1 — A.  Black  men. 

Q.  How  were  they  killed  ? — A.  They  were  shot,  so  I  was  told ;  I  did 
not  see  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unusual  disturbance  at  the  fire  or  arising  in  any 
other  part  of  the  town,  prior  to  that  or  afterward  ;  what  occurred,  and 
how  did  it  occur! — A.  The  shooting  was  described  to  me  by  a  young 
man  on  Saturday  morning  when  I  came  in  early,  and  he  said  that  each 
man  was  running  to  the  fire,  and  they  had  a  fire  company  there,  and  just 
iu  that  time  the  fire  was  in  this  way  they  said  there  was  another  fire 
back  behind ;  and  they  said  that  each  man  that  was  carrying  water- 
some  one  said,  "  Drop  your  buckets,  boys,  and  get  your  guns.''  They 
said  each  man  put  down  his  bucket  and  every  man  run  for  his  gun. 


• 
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HOW  THE  MEN  WEBE  KILLED. 

An  old  colored  man  who  was  there  at  the  time  said  that  tbey  said, 
<'  Let*s  go  and  kill  the  niggers;"  and  he  just  broke  off  to  the  woods,  and 
did  not  stop  until  he  got  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town  out  in  the 
woods. 

About  that  time  I  presume  the  killing  commenced,  bat  I  cannot  say 
because  I  was  not  there,  but  there  were  four  men  killed  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  during  the  night.  One  I  understood  was  killed  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o^clock,  another  one  was  killed  a  little  later,  about  12 
o'clock,  a  third  was  killed  just  about  the  dawning  of  day,  and  another 
one  was  killed  a  little  after  daylight. 

Q.  Were  there  clubs  organized  by  the  democrats  in  your  town  and  yoar 
<  ounty  during  that  canvass  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

ABMED  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS, 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  organization;  were  they  armed?— 
A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  an  armed  organization.  There  was  what 
was  called  a  young  man's  club,  and  the  regular  democratic  club.  The 
young  men  had  a  club,  and  most  all  of  them  were  members  of  two  or 
three  different  companies,  and  those,  they  had  their  guns  that  were 
imported  to  them. 

Q.  At  what  meetings  did  these  men  attend  with  cannon ;  did  not  yon 
say  that  they  attended  the  meetings  frequently  and  with  cannon  ?— A. 
They  had  cannons  and  pistols  with  them  just  like  artillery. 

Q.  Who  had  these? — A.  The  white  men,  the  democratic  club;  and 
they  would  have  meetiugs  out  in  different  parts  of  the  county  and  invite 
all  the  persons  there,  and  would  carry  their  cannon  out  at  the  meetings. 

NEGROES  NOT  TO  VOTE  UNLESS  THEY  VOTED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  instance  of  intimidation  during  the 
canvass  to  the  voters! — A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  to  my  i>ersonal  knovi- 
edge.  There  was  a  great  many  said  filainly  that  we  should  not  Tote 
except  we  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  that  if  we  did  not  vote  that 
ticket  we  should  not  vote  at  all ;  if  we  voted  the  republican  ticket  they 
would  throw  us  out  of  employment. 

On  the  day  of  the  election,  I  understood — I  did  not  see  that,  I  could 
not  say  positively — that  some  were  taken  to  the  polls  and  forced  to  vote 
that  way ;  that  men  had  arms  in  their  hands  at  the  time.  One  man 
would  stand  by  another  man,  take  his  vote,  and  put  it  in.  That  is  what 
parties  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  thepanvass  was 
conducted  in  any  other  county  than  yours? — A.  I  visited  several  other 
counties — Colfax  County — that  was  conducted  on  the  same  order ;  it  is 
called  Clay  County  now ;  and  in  the  county  below  there,  Noxnbee 
County,  it  was  very  much  on  the  same  order.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
any  cannon  there,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  in  Colfax  they  had  a  cannoo, 
and  here  they  had  a  cannon — very  much  on  the  same  order  there. 

Q.  In  Monroe  County? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  invitations  to  speak 
about  among  the  colored  people,  and  I  was  called  on  to  make  speeches 
in  different  places. 

NO  DISTURBANCE  AT  REPLTILICAN  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  at  meetings  at  which  you  were  called 
to  address  the  colored  people !-a- A.  Ko,  sir;  I  don't  think  we  had  any 
disturbance  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  can  state  in  regard  to  the  election  in 
your  own  county  or  elsewhere  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  In  our  own 
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county,  it  may  be  proper  that  I  should  state  this  in  reference  to  our  can- 
vass there:  they  canvassed  very  vigorously,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
seemed  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  principies  of  the  republicans,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  against  me  as  an  individual. 

I  was  nominated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  as  sheriff, 
and  when  I  was  nominated  the  people  seemed  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  it;  but  afterward  along  in  the  canvass  they  seemed  to  be  consid- 
erably opposed  to  it. 

A  CONFERENCE  MEETING  TO  SECURE  A  PEA.CEABLE  ELECTION. 

We  had  a  meeting — we  had  so  many  threats  of  violence,  we  wanted 
to  avoid  any  diflflculty  if  possible,  and  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  court- 
house. Dr.  Lipscomb  and  Judge  Simms,  the  candidate  on  the  demo- 
cratic side,  were  invited  to  speak,  to  see  if  they  could  suggest  some  plan 
by  which  we  could  avoid  any  collision  on  the  day  of  the  election.  He 
and  Dr.  Lipscomb  spoke,  and  I  had  a  few  words' to  say  myself;  and,  as 
the  whole  objection  seemed  to  be  against  me,  I  made  a  statement  to  the 
meeting  that  if  by  my  forbearing  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  or 
hold  office  in  any  way,  would  be  the  means  of  reconciling  the  white  and 
black  men,  so  that  we  could  have  a  peaceable  election,  or  be  at  peace 
afterward,  I  would  forbear  to  hold  ofHce,  or  forbear  to  run  for  office,  or 
even  vote  as  an  individual,  if  by  that  means  I  could  secure  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  two  races  in  our  county. 

DEMOCRATIC  "CONCESSION'' — ONLY  WAY  TO  SECURE  PEACE  WAS  THAT 

REPUBLICANS  MUST  NOT  VOTE. 

He  spoke  afterward,  and  said  that  was  the  only  way.  I  asked,  What 
could  we  do!  was  there  any  concession  that  we  could  make  that  would 
secure  peace  and  a  quiet  election  f  and  he  said  the  way  we  could  have 
it  was  by  abstaining  from  voting  altogether. 

Of  course  I  could  not  concede  that  for  others  than  myself,  but  I  was 
willing  to  forego  anj'  sacrifice  as  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned, 
but  I  could  not  do  anything  for  other  persons ;  and  1  believe  I  told  him 
in  the  speech  I  made  that  we  were  now  simply  asking — we  used  to  ask 
for  life  and  liberty,  but  now,  if  we  could  just  be  spared  our  lives,  so  as 
we  could  go  peacefully  along,  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  our  lives  as  men 
and  as  human  beings,  we  would  be  satisfied  witU  that. 

Q.  You  mean  the  colored  people!— A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  speaking  then 
from  that  standpoint ;  and  he  said  there  was  no  danger  to  our  lives  and 
there  was  no  danger  to  our  liberties ;  and  he  criticised  me  very  severely 
for  saying  that  thing,  as  reported  in  the  Declaration,  that  we  were  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

After  the  election  I  came  home.  He  was  my  family  physician,  and 
he  came  in  to  see  me  on  some  business;  and  I  told  him  that  he  was 
certainly  mistaken  about  there  being  no  danger  of  my  life.  I  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  doctor,  they  hunted  me  like  they  would  a  rabbit."  He  said,. 
"  Yes;"  that  he  was  mistaken  in  reference  to  the  desire  of  the  democrats 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life.  He  is  a  very  honest,  honorable  gentleman, 
and  I  believe  sincere  in  what  he  said.  He  said  he  was  mistaken  in  ref- 
erence to  the  temperament  of  the  people  at  that  time. 

A  VIOLENT  CANVASS— NEGROES  WOULD  LEAVE  THE  COUNTY  IF  THEY 

COULD. 

It  was  the  most  violent  time  that  ever  we  have  seen ;  and  there  is 
such  widespread  dissatisfaction  now  with  the  colored  people  in  our 
county  and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  if  there  was  anywhere  to-day 
where  we  could  feel  that  we  could  go,  I  don't  believe  that  in  ten  days 
from  this  day  there  would  be  fifty  in  Lowndes  County  out  o^  ^\%\v\ftfc\\.^^ 
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twenty  thoasand  colored  people  there.  The  dissatisfaction  is  so  great, 
and  they  feel  so  generally  dissatisfied,  and  so  very  apprehensive,  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  forego  any  sacrifice  apparently  where  they 
could  feel  safe  in  their  lives.    That  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling. 

Q.  What  is  this  apprehension  that  you  speak  of,  and  what  pr^aces 
this  dissatisfaction! — A.  Well,  the  last  canvass  was  conducted  with 
such  violence ;  and  there  was  the  murder  of  these  men  in  the  streets  in 
Columbus,  and  unprovoked ;  as  we  believe,  without  any  provocation  on 
their  part ;  no  threats  made  from  our  side  that  we  know  of  at  all ;  and 
taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  that,  and  then  seeing  men  just  rath- 
lessly  murdered,  why  we  just  feel  that  we  have  no  protection  for  life. 
and  that  causes  a  dissatisTaction. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  extend  to  the  masses  of  your  people  iu  your 
county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  assure  you  it  does,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  in  the  State.    I  know  it  does  in  our  county. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  extends  throughout  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  it  does  in  our  county  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Oktibbe^, 
where  they  have  had  no  real  disturbance.  They  have  had  a  very  large 
meeting  there  since  the  election,  and  voted  almost  unanimous  in  faror 
of  emigration,  if  they  could  only  find  anywhere  to  go  where  they  coald 
feel  safe  in  their  persons  and  property,  or  even  in  their  persons.  That 
is  the  general  feeling  in  Lowndes  County. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  and  up  to  and  including  the  day  of  the  elec 
tion,  was  that  feeling  prevalent  among  your  people! — A.  No,  sir;  we 
felt  apparently  safe  up  to  that  time. 

A  WHOLE  BAGE  OF  PEOPLE  LYING  OUT  OF  DOOES  FOE  A  MONTH  EVEBT 

NIGHT. 

Q.  Did  this  feeling  arise  during  that  canvass  from  causes  that  trans- 
pired during  that  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  threats  and  the  vio- 
lence perpetrated  prior  to  the  election  and  at  the  election  and  since  tk 
election ;  that  has  produced  it.  You  can  imagine  yourself — a  whole  race 
of  people,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  lying  out  of  doors  for  a  month 
every  night;  men,  women,  and  children — you  can  imagine  yourself  the 
state  of  affairs  there. 

Q.  Lying  out  away  from  their  homes ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  going  ont  of 
their  homes  every  night ;  and  finally  some  of  the  white  persons,  whert 
they  were  on  their  places,  would  insist  on  their  coming  back.  Men, 
women,  and  children  just  went  right  out  in  the  woods,  and  felt  that 
they  were  only  safe  in  that  way. 

COLORED  BEPUBLICANS  COULD  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  this  feeling  of  fear  and  apprehension  of  iDJury 
and  loss  of  life  prevented  the  colored  people  from  voting  on  the  day  k 
the  election,  or  compelled  them  to  change  their  votes  from  their  natural 
preference,  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Well,  yes,  sii; 
it  did ;  it  compelled  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  or  not  vote  at 
all,  in  many  instances.  Very  few  in  our  city  voted  at  all,  but  some 
voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  but  a  good  many  would  not  vote  at  all, 
because  they  felt  that  they  could  not  vote  according  to  their  own  de- 
sire, and  they  told  me  that  they  would  not  vote  at  all.  They  came  in 
town  with  the  intention  of  voting,  but  finding  that  they  could  not  vote 
the  way  they  chose  they  went  back. 

RELATIVE  EACE  POPULATION. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  population  of  your  <5ounty,  white  and  black! 
— A.  About  two-thirds. 
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Q.  Two  thirds  colored  and  one-third  white  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  generally  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NOT    TWENTY    COLORED  MEN    WHO    WOULD    VOTE    THE    DEMOCRATIC 

TICKET  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  suppose  are  not  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  hardly  be  apportioned.  I  do  not  suppose  that  voluntari- 
ly, without  intimidation,  there  is  more  than  ten  or  tifteen  in  the  county 
out  of  four  or  five  thousand  colored  voters.  Our  county  has  been  chan|}^ed 
a  good  deal  there,  and  I  suppose  the  vote  is  about  thirty-five  hundred  to 
four  thousand  votes — a  little  over  that.  I  dou'c  think  that  there  is  more 
than,  at  the  outside,  twenty  colored  men  who  would  vote  voluntarily, 
in  the  county  and  in  Columbus,  the  democratic  ticket. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  now  engaged  in,  and  have  been  duriug  the 
last  year  ? — A.  For  six  or  seven  years  I  have  been  selling  goods. 

Q.  In  Columbus  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Have  you  any  property  there  ? — A.  Well,  yes;  sir,  I  have  had  some, 
but  I  have  got  very  little  there  now. 

Q.  What  property  had  you  there  ! — A.  I  had  land,  a  house — a  dwelling- 
house — and  a  farm.  I  owned  at  one  time  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  four  or  five  lots  in  town,  a  dwelling-house 
that  I  suppose  was  worth  $3,000 — but  property  depreciated  so — a  store 
and  house  that  was  estimated  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  I 
suppose  I  had  between  eighteeen  and  twenty  thousand  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  your  stock  of  merchandise  annually  f — A. 
For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  had  a  very  small  stock,  but  prior  to  that 
time  it  ranged  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  IN  COLUMBUS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
colored  people  in  your  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  generally,  as  near  as  you  can  state  T  Give  us  a  gen- 
eral statement  in  regard  to  their  condition. — A.  I  suppose  that  all  the 
old  settlers,  that  is,  the  people  who  lived  in  Columbus  prior  to  emanci- 
pation, own  their  proi>erty. 

Q.  The  colored  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir :  1  suppose  there  is  at  least  one 
hundred  houses  or  more  owned  by  colored  people.  I  don't  know  the 
value  of  the  property,  but  I  suppose  that  property  in  the  city  owned  by 
colored  people  would  not  fall  under  $100,000,  at  a  reasonable  valuation. 

Q.  Is  that  distributed  among  a  considerable  number  of  them  ?— ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is  distributed  among  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. 

Q.  Owners  of  houses  and  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CANDIDATES  AT  THE  LAST  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  candidates  for  the  legislature  were  elected  in  your  county  ! — 
A.  Those  that  were  said  to  be  elected  were"democratic  candidates. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  they  f— A.  Three. 

Q.  Three  members  of  the  house  of  representatives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  democratic  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  senator  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  county  have  a  senator  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  our  county  has  a 
senator.  Judge  Simms  ran  from  Lowndes  County,  and  a  man  named 
Barry  from  Colfax  County. 

Q.  Were  they  both  elected  ? — A.  They  were  both  said  to  be  elected. 
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Q.  Were  they  both  democrats  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  whole  democratic  legislative  ticket  was  elected  there  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  what  was  said. 

RELATIVB  VOTE  OF    THE   PARTIES  IN  LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  vote  of  your  county  as  between  the  two  par- 
ties prior  to  that  f — A.  Our  majority  was  usually  between  2,000  and 
2,600.  I  think  the  white  vote  was  about  1,500.  There  are  6,000  Totes 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  as  to  the  whole  number,  and  the  white  vote 
is  1,600. 

Q.  Oat  of  the  6,0001— A.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  6,000.  The  county 
has  been  divided,  and  I  could  not  come  at  it  exactly ;  but  that  is  very 
nearly  what  they  say  is  there. 

WITNESS  DID  NOT  DARE  TO  VOTE. 

Q.  You  left  your  home  and  the  town  on  Monday  night  preceding  the 
election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  vate  on  election-day  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  return  to  your  home  until  the  following  Saturday?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  absented  yourself  again  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  absent  T — A.  I  went  to  Jackson  and 
staid  until  the  next  Monday. 

Q.  Were  those  absences  enforced  through  fear  of  personal  injoryor 
suffering  to  yourself! — A.  Fear  of  death,  and  the  advice  of  the  mayor  to 
do  so  on  account  of 

Q.  Did  you  fear  this  from  white  persons! — A.  Yes,  sir;  exclusively. 

Q.  Of  what  party! — A.  The  democratic  party. 

DR.  LIPSCOMB'S  SPEECH. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Where  was  this  speech  of  Dr.  Lipsicomb's  made! — A.  At  the 
court-house. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  On  Wednesday  night  preceding  the  election. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  part  of  the  speeches,  and 
he  made  a  part  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  a  joint  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  might  call  it  a  joint 
meeting. 

OFFICES  HELD  BY  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  What  office  had  you  held  in  your  county  before  this  ! — A.  I  vss 
a  member  of  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen,  and  a  member  of  tbe 
senate  for  six  years. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  sheriff! — A.  No,  sir ;  the  white  people  almost 
unanimously  asked  me  to  run,  or  favored  my  nomination  and  election 
for  sheriff  in  1873 ;  but  we  had  a  split  in  our  party,  and  I  was  defeated 
in  that  year;  they  favored  it  in  words  but  they  seemed  to  vote  tbe 
other  way. 

Q.  You  were  nominated  in  75 ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  split  in  the 
party  in  73  and  in  75. 

FALL  OFF  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  VOTE  IN  1875. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  vote  fall  short  in  1875  from  what  you  polled 
in  73  ! — A.  According  to  the  report  made  to  the  judges  of  efectioD,  tbe 
republican  vote  must  tiave  fallen  short  about  one-half. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  that! — A.  Major  Lewis  ran  for  sheriff  and  myselft 
and  the  vote  was  a  little  over  2,000  both  together,  and  he  beat  me  abont 
28  votes,  1  ttimk.  \t  ^«i§»^  ot  about  20,  30,  or  40  votes. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  vote  was  2,000  less  In  1875  than  in 
1873  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  near  it ;  not  quite  that  much. 

Q.  Where  did  you  estimate  that  from  ! — A.  The  number  of  votes  in 
^73  and '75! 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ! — A.  From  the  registration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  fewer  votes  registered  in  1875  than  in 
1873  ! — A.  In  this  State  we  all  have  to  register  before  we  can  vote,  and 
sometimes  we  have  a  published  list  of  the  registered  voters ;  the  votes  in 
1873  were  between  3,500  and  4,000,  that  is,  the  whole  vote. 

Q.  Were  they  polled  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  polled ;  that  is,  I  mean 
the  republican  vote. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1875  T — A.  Something  over  2,000.  I  cannot  re- 
member exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  or  forty-eight. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  diminished  that  much  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cannot 
state  it  correctly,  because  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  reported  in  the  tables  that  we  have  been  looking  at ; 
they  do  not  give  any  such  vote.  The  republican  vote  for  treasurer,  in 
73,  was  2,725,  and  in  75,  2,021?— A.  There  was  two  running  for 
treasurer  on  the  republican  side. 

Q.  Your  party  did  not  poll  in  '73  more  than  2,725  votes  for  the  State 
treasurer;  and  it  polled  700  less  than  that  in  '75,  according  to  the  table 
that  we  have  received.  The  republican  candidates  were  Holland  in  '73 
and  Buchanan  in  '75 f — A.  Yes,  sir:  there  was  no  treasurer  when 
Governor  Alcorn  ran.  We  voted  on  Ijoth  sides  that  year ;  there  were 
two  treasurers  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  Governor  Alcorn  headed 
one  ticket  and  Governor  Ames  headed  another  ticket. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  worse  for  your  figures^  for  the  democrats  polled  only 
680  votes  at  that  time,  and  the  democrats  and  republicans  together  did 
not  poll  so  many  votes  as  you  state  the  republicans  polled  alone. 

You  say  that  there  were  not  over  fifteen  or  twenty  voluntary  negro 
democratic  votes  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  would 
exceed  that.  . 

THE  FOUR  MURDERED  NEGROES. 

Q.  Y^ou  were  not  present  when  these  four  men  were  killed  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  did  it,  or  anything  about  it  ex- 
cept hearsay? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

REPUBLICAN  SPLIT  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  VOTE. 

Q.  Was  there  any  split  in  your  party  as  to  your  ticket  in  75  T — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  T — A.  We  had  two  sets  of  oflBcers. 

Q.  You  ran  two  tickets  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  run  two  tickets  for  T — A.  For  the  county. 

Q.  For  county  treasurer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  county  supervisors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  for  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  party  break  up  so  that  the  republicans  had  to  run  two 
tickets  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  democrats  ran  but  one? — A.  No,  indeed;  they  sort  of 
had  half  of  the  republicans. 

Q.  They  joined  with  one  of  your  tickets  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  a 
sort  of  a  compromise  prior  to  the  night  of  the  difficulty  and  on  the  night 
of  the  difficulty  I  believe  all  the  democrats  went  together.  Prior  to 
that  time  a  portipn  of  the  white  men  who  called  themselves  democx^^^ 
fused  with  the  repubUcaus. 
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Q.  And  wcDt  and  took  up  one  of  the  republican  tickets ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  republicans  of  the  county  had  two  conservatives  on  thai 
ticket,  I  believe ;  one  for  treasurer  and  one  for  the  legislature,  Mr.  Joe 
Lee. 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  was  the  ticket  that  was  successful  one  of  the 
two  tickets  of  your  party  as  first  made  out  I — A.  No,  sir  j  both  of  onn 
were  beaten. 

Q.  And  the  third,  the  democratic  ticket,  was  successful  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  strict  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  republicans  on  that  t — A.  No,  sir ;  no  republicans  on  it 

Q.  But  there  were  two  republican  tickets  in  the  field  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Subsequently  Mr.  Gleed  re-appeared  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment :] 

ARMED  MEN  CAME  TO  WITNESS'S  H03^IE    BIGHT    BEFOBE  ELECTIOX- 

SHOT  ALL  THBOUGH  HIS  HOUSE. 

The  night  of  the  fire,  along  before  day,  my  wife  told  me  that  parties 
came  there — armed  parties — in  pursuit  of  me.  They  shot  all  throu^ 
my  house  in  every  apartment.  We  have  but  five  rooms — six  rooms  is 
the  whole  house  and  five  in  the  main  building.  They  shot  all  through 
it — windows,  side  doors,  and  side  lights.  They  shot  a  hole,  I  reckon  as 
big  as  my  fist,  through  the  chimney  in  the  parlor.  The  bullet-holes  are 
there  now,  about  in  every  conceivable  way. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  when  you  went  down  to  the  fire  before 
you  returned  to  the  school-house  f — A.  I  think  I  staid  there  about  ^\e 
minutes. 

Q.  Anything  said  to  you  when  you  were  at  the  fire  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  back  so  soon,  then  ! — A.  A  young  man  told  me 
that  some  parties  said  they  would  kill  me,  and  I  thought  that  I  wodd 
run  to  save  my  life. 


W.  F.  CONNELL— LOWXDES  COUNTY. 

SHOOTING  AT  COLUMBUS. 

Abebdeen,  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 
W.  F.  CoNNELL  sworn  and  examined. 

PEBSONAL  statement. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Question.  W^here  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  I  reside  at  Mayhew  Sta- 
tion, Lowndes  County. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Columbus  f — A.  Thirteen  miles  west. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — ^A.  Well,  sir,  from  first  to  last, 
44  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State! — A.  No,  sir;  of  Tennessee. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  I — A.  I  will  be  fifty  years  old  my  next  birthday. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  the  State  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  assessor 
two  years  previous  to  this. 

Q.  County  assessor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  county  assessor  of  Lowndes 
County.    I  never  held  any  other  office  but  a  county  office. 

Q.  "Wer^  "jo\3L«b  Cr^cudA^^X.^  ^\,\Xi^  U&t  election  for  any  office  f— A.  1 
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was  a  caDdidate  for  the  legislatare  on  one  of  the  republican  tickets, 
known  as  the  Gleed  ticket. 
Q.  You  were  not  elected,  were  you  T — A.  No,  sir. 

"MEN  FROM  ALAB  AM  A ''— "  HELL  TO  PAY." 

Q.  Will  you  give  to  the  committee  such  an  account  as  your  observa- 
tion warrants  of  what  took  place  in  the  canvass  at  the  election  in  your 
county  f — A.  I  was  not  around  in  the  canvass  of  the  county  but  very 
little;  my  health  would  not  permit  it.  I  am  subject  to  asthma,  and  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  it  last  fall ;  and  these  asthma  attacks  kept  me  at 
home  confined  a  good  deal  of  the  time  during  the  canvass.  I  did  not 
bear  but  one  speech,  and  that  was  made  by  Judge  Simms  at  our  place ; 
but  I  was  in  Columbus  on  Monday,  the  night  previous  to  the  election, 
and  there  was  considerable  fuss,  row,  and  shooting,  and  so  on  there.  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Eoss  Tabb,  on  Monday  night,  that  there  would  be 
some  gentlemen  from  Alabama — "men  from  Alabama,"  was  his  expres- 
sion— and  there  would  be  "  hell-  to  pay  "  in  town,  he  thought.  That 
was  about  supper-time. 

"GO  TO  KILLING  NIGGERS." 

I  went  on  np  to  Mr.  Worrell's  corner,  and  while  sitting  there  I  saw  a 
fire.  I  was  sitting  there  with  Mr.  Dowsing  and  Mr.  McDonald.  In  a 
few  moments  I  turned  and  looked  in  another  portion  of  the  town  to  see 
whether  I  could  see  if  there  was  fire  there,  and  I  then  turned  to  go  back 
to  Mrs.  Tabbs's,  my  boarding-house ;  and  when  I  got  down  to  Kevin's 
livery  stable  I  met  an  engine  company  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company ; 
and  some  fellow  spoke  up  and  told  them  to  put  up  their  engine  and  go 
to  killing  niggers.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  afterward  learned 
his  name  was  Galvin ;  he  was  a  brother  to  Mr.  Pat  Galvin,  there  in 
Columbus. 

NEGRO  MURDERED. 

I  walked  up  to  Worrell's  corner  and  I  found  Mr.  David  Blair  there 
and  Mr.  McDonald ;  and  we  three  were  standing  talking,  and  there  was 
a  man  ordered  to  halt  right  behind  us,  right  across  the  street,  and  he 
did  not  halt.  Some  little  conversation  and  pretty  quick  words  passed 
between  them,  and  one  was  shot.  There  were  two  guards,  and  one  ran 
down  east  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  the  other  one  told  me  to 
halt,  and  I  said  "Why  !"  and  asked  him  what  his  name  was;  he  told 
me  that  his  name  was  Winfield. 

Q.  Were  those  men  black  or  white  ! — A.  I  suppose  they  were  white 
men. 

Q.  The  man  that  was  shot  f — A.  He  was  a  black  man  5  his  name  was 
John  Gordon. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  him  about  half  an  hour 
after  he  was  shot.  He  was  shot  just  under  the  nipple  on  the  left  side. 
That  occurred  on  Monday  night.  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Worrell's  corner 
on  the  cross  street  to  Mr.Nevins's  livery  stable,  and  assisted  him  in  tak- 
ing care  of  his  horses,  as  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  we  were  often 
together. 

FIRING  ALL  OVER  TOWN. 

About  one  o'clock  I  went  to  bed.  I  heard  considerable  firing  all  over 
the  town  during  the  night,  but  I  was  not  anywhere  else. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  Tuesday,  the  election-day,  it  looked  like 
Sunday  more  than  it  did  an  election-day  in  the  town  of  Columbus. 
There  were  no  colored  men  about  the  town  at  all ;  very  few  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  there,  or  usually  are  at  such  places  on  days  of  the 
election. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  liow  many  colored  people  had  a  right  to  vote  at  Col- 
uuibusT — A.  I  think,  sir,  that  beat  No.  2  registered  about  1,400. 

ONE  THOUSAND  COLORED  VOTERS    IN  COLUMBUS  BEAT. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Columbus  beat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  Columbus 
beat.  I  would  say,  from  my  own  knowledge,  there  would  be  about 
1^000 — ^between  900  and  1,000  of  these  colored  votes  at  beat  No.  2;  and 
there  is  no  other  precinct  in  beat  No.  2  except  the  three  boxes  in  Col- 
umbus. It  is  a  small  beat,  but  there  is  no  other  precinct,  only  the  three 
that  are  appointed  in  Columbus. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  were  cast  in  that  beat  that  day  !- 
A.  My  recollection  is,  about  700. 

FORTY  REPUBLICAN  VOTES  CAST. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  were  republicans  and  what  demo 
crats  T — A.  I  don't  think  the  republicans  got  to  exceed  40.  I  have  got 
a  list  of  the  votes  at  home,  and  a  statement  of  the  election.  I  doo't 
think,  though,  that  we  got  over  40  at  that  beat. 

BUT  FEW  REPUBLICANS  PRESENT. 

Q.  Were  there  many  republicans  present  in  the  village  f — A.  No,  sir; 
very  few. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  would  you  say  ! — A.  Very  few,  sir ;  I  saw 
a  squad  of  colored  men,  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Humphrey  and  myself  went 
to  them  and  tried  to  get  them  to  come  and  vote,  and  told  them  thit 
they  should  not  be  intimidated  or  interfered  with  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form  ;  that  they  should  vote  just  for  whom  they  pleased ;  but  they 
came  to  the  court-yard  gate  and  turned  away  and  went  back,  and  never 
came  back  to  vote. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  was  with  you,  a  democrat  or  repaWi 
can  T — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  colored  men  that  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did; 
two  or  three  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  fix  their  tickets  for  them,  and 
I  did  so ;  and  they  voted  without  any  trouble  or  molestation  whatever. 

SIX  NEGROES  MURDERED — THE  REST  RAN  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  absence  of  the  colored  men  from  the  pdli 
at  that  time  f — A.  I  imagine  it  was  done  from  the  scare  that  they  had 
got  the  night  before.  There  were  some  six  killed,  I  think,  all  told,  Hski 
night,  and  the  negroes  all  ran  out  of  town,  and  went  to  the  swamp,  as 
I  understand,  and  none  of  them  made  their  appearance,  bat  very  fev, 
except  those  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

THEY  WERE  JUST  LED  UP  TO   THE  BALLOT-BOXES   BY  DEMOCRAT 

There  was  a  good  many  of  them — nine-tenths  of  them — that  voted 
there  that  day,  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  They  were  just  led  up  to 
the  ballot-boxes  by  democrats  and  deposited  their  tickets.  I  stood  by 
and  saw  them  go  and  get  them  to  go  up  and  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  shot,  except  the  one  whose  death  yoo 
have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

HOW  ONE  MAN  WAS  MURDERED. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  conduct  on  his  part,  or  hear  any  remarks 
made  by  him,  which  might  have  led  to  his  killing? — A.  Ko,  sir;  none 
in  the  world.  As  he  came  out  of  a  brick  house  the  guards  came  ap- 
As  they  came  north  he  came  out  of  the  house,  near  the  corner,  and  met 
a  white  man  named  Winfield,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  a  lamp  in  od€ 
hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  They  ordered  the  negro  to  halt,  and  the 
negro  halted  and  turned  around,  as  I  suppose,  toward  them,  from  tbe 
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position  he  was  lyiug  in  when  I  met  him.  He  was  shot  in  the  breast 
He  was  ordered  to  halt  and  give  up  his  pistol,  and  he  said,  ^<  I  have  not 
got  a  pistol."  He  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  the  negro  re- 
marked something  about  Judge  Orr — ^he  called  Orr's  name— and  the 
man  fired.  That  was  our  circuit  judge,  and  I  suppose  that  he  intended 
to  say  something  about  going  to  see  Judge  Orr,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

SOME  GENTLEMEN  FROM  ALABAMA  ABE  GOING  TO  BEGULATE  AFFAIRS . 

They  then  halted  Winfield  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going, 
and  he  said  he  was  going  home ;  and  Winfield  went  on  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  they  turned  around  and  went  to  where  the  station  was  that 
they  were  to  guard  that  night. 

On  Tuesday  I  ate  dinner  with  some  gentlemen  that  said  they 
were  from  Alabama,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  Butler's  brick 
church  to  regulate  affairs  there.  That  was  at  a  precinct  six  miles 
south  of  Columbus.  I  understood  afterward  that  there  were  one 
or  two  men  shot  down  there.  Colonel  Meek  was  at  dinner  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  Alabamian  spoke  to  Meek  as  though  he 
recognized  him,  and  Meek  did  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of  him, 
and  the  Alabamian  remarked,  ^'  God  damn  you,  colonel,  you  don't  know 
me  to-day  5  you  knew  me  very  well  last  night.^  Meek  said,  '*  O,  yes ; 
I  know  you  very  well,"  and  kept  on  eating  his  oysters.  I  did  not  let  on 
who  I  was,  but  I  saw  the  fellow  was  half  drunk,  and  I  thought  I  would 
draw  him  out. 

THEY  ABE  ALSO  GOING  TO  CLEAN  OUT  WHITE  BADIOALS. 

He  said  he  was  going  down  there  to  kill  the  God-damned  niggers, 
and  when  he  had  done  that  he  was  coming  back  up  here  in  town  to 
clean  out  these  Goddamned  white  radicals  here  in  town. 

I  said,  ^^  These  white  radicals  are  a  pretty  nice  set  of  fellows,  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  it  ask  Captain  Meek ;  he  can  vouch  for  them.'' 

1  hunted  up  Judge  Simms,  the  candidate  for  State  senator,  and  told  him 
that  these  men  were  going  down  to  this  brick  church,  and  said  to  him, 
^^  You  and  Meek  can  stop  it  if  you  are  a  mind  to.  Meek  is  down  at  the  res- 
taurant now,  eating  his  dinner,  and  you  can  go  down  there,  and  you  and 
him  can  keep  them  from  going  there."  I  said,  '^  Those  are  country  ne- 
groes that  vote  down  there,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  as  they 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble  here  in  town." 

"THE  ANGLO-SAXON  BAOE  WOULD  BISE." 

Simms  replied  to  me  that  when  such  things  as  firing  and  burning  had 
taken  place,  and  it  had  been  set  by  niggers,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would 
rise;  there  was  no  controlling  of  them. 

I  said  to  him  that  didn't  make  any  difiference  ;  that  I  did  not  think 
that  innocent  parties  should  sufifer  for  what  guilty  ones  had  done. 

Whether  Simms  went  to  stop  them  or  not  I  don't  know  ;  1  did  not  fol- 
low him  up  to  see. 

FIBING  ALL  OVEE  TOWN. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  firing  than  what  you  have  mentioned  that 
night  in  town  f — A.  There  was  a  promiscuous  firing  all  over  the  town. 

SAW  ONE  FIBE — ^HEABD  BEPOBTS  OF  OTHEBS. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  fires  that  night  f — A.  I  saw  one. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  understand  were  set  that  night  f — A.  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Curtis's  shed  was  burned  and  a  stable  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hale,  both  of  them  out-sheds,  not  of  any  considerable  value.  Then  I 
beard  reports  that  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  more  attempts  to  set  fire, 
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but  I  did  not  put  any  confideuce  in  those  reports.    It  is  easy  enough  to 
get  op  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  it  never  loses  anything  by  telling. 

Q.  Did  the  fires  appear  about  the  same  time  f — A.  I  think  they  did, 
on  or  about  the  same  time ;  about  fifteen  minutes  apart. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  who  owned  the  property  have 
been  compensated  for  the  loss? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  said  about  their  being  compensated!— 
A.  I  heard  that  such  was  the  understanding,  but  I  never  heard  Mr. 
Curtis  say  so  and  I  never  heard  Mr.  Hale  say  so. 

Q.  From  what  source  was  compensation  to  comet— A.  It  was  to  come, 
I  suppose,  from  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  if  it  was  to  come  at  all ;  bat 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that  positively.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that 
that  would  be  reliable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  fact  which  tends,  in  your  opinion,  to  show  by 
whom  the  fires  were  set  T — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  nothing  of  the  origia 
of  them  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

THINKS  THERE  WAS  SOME  FBAUD  ON  THE  PABT  OF  THE   BEGISTBARS. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  that  yoa  think  the 
committee  ought  to  know  f — A.  Nothing  more  than  the  way  that  (hit 
registration-books  were  kept.  I  think  there  was  some  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  board  of  registrars.  For  instance,  from  Artesia,  where  you  break- 
fasted, out  north  to  the  county-line,  they  were  all  solid  for  deed  for  sheriff 
when  those  parties  went  to  the  election;  but  half  their  names  didoot 
appear  upon  the  books  of  registration  at  all.  With  that  exception,  I 
don't  know  of  anything  else.  Their  names  were  omitted  to  be  put  down 
upon  the  books ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  your 
name  is  there  or  you  have  your  certificate  you  cannot  vote.  In  either 
event,  if  your  name  was  on  the  books  and  you  had  lost  your  certificate, 
by  making  an  affidavit  that  this  is  your  name  you  could  vote ;  but  if  yo& 
had  a  certificate  in  your  pocket  and  your  name  was  not  on  the  registra. 
tion-books,  you  could  vote  and  the  clerks  of  election  could  register  yoo. 

OBSTBUCTION  PUT  IN  THE  WAY  OF  MEN  VOTING  FOB   GUSED. 

One-half  of  the  Gleed  men  were  omitted  to  be  put  down  on  the  books 
of  registration.  They  had  their  registration-papers,  but  when  they  went 
to  vote  they  would  look  for  the  name  of  the  negro,  John  Banks,  for 
instance ;  I  recollect  he  went  to  the  brick  church  to  vote,  and  they  told 
him  he  could  not  vote  there  for  the  simple  £Eict  that  his  name  was  not  on 
the  registration-books.  He  had  his  certificate,  and  he  came  on  up  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  he  remarked  to  me,  ^<  Mr.  Connell,  can  I  vote  hereF  I 
said,  "  If  you  have  got  your  registration-papers  you  can  vote  here."  It 
was  within  his  beat,  beat  No.  5. 

I  took  him  to  one  of  the  board  of  registrars,  who  were  inspectors 
at  the  time  in  Columbus,  and  said,  '^Here  is  a  man  that  wants  to  vote; 
his  name  is  not  on  the  registration- book ;  his  name  is  John  Banks."  He 
looked  on  the  precinct-book  and  his  name  was  not  there,  and  then  he 
looked  on  the  general  book,  and  his  name  was  not  even  there.  He  said, 
"  Have  you  got  your  registration  certificated  He  said,  **  Yes;"  and 
he  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  said,  <<  That  is  all  right,  I  know,  for  I  is- 
sued it  myself;"  and  he  allowed  him  to  vote. 

My  brother,  who  was  at  Artesia  as  one  of  the  registrars,  said  eveit 
one  of  the  Gleed  voters  had  to  be  voted  by  affidavit. 

WITNESS  THINKS  MAJOB  LEWIS  MANIPULATED  VOTEBS. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  f — A.  By  the  manipulation  of  Major 
Lewis,  candidate  for  treasurer  on  the  republican  ticket  against  Gleed ; 
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and  he  did  it  to  carry  the  election  by  throwing  as  many  of  Oleed's  votes 
oat  as  possible. 

Q.  Could  he  do  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other  members 
of  the  board  of  registrars! — A.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  of 
registrars  at  all,  bat  I  suppose  he  had  two  friends  on  there,  and  with 
them  he  coald  manipulate  it  so  as  to  control  the  whole  thing.  I  don't 
believe  that  Lewis  would  hesitate  at  all  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
carry  his  point. 

Q.  What  were  the  registrars  in  x>olitics  f — A.  Two  republicans  and 
one  democrat. 

Q.  Have  you  in  3^our  mind  an  opinion  as  to  which  two  of  the  three 
were  co-operating  with  Lewis! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say  certainly, 
bat  I  think  it  was  Eggleston  and  Sergeant  James.  Sergeant  James 
was  the  deputy  sheriff  and  Eggleston  was  one  of  the  board  of  registrars, 
and  his  father  was  candidate  for  the  chancery  clerkship  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Lewis;  and  I  have  no  dpubt,  if  anybody  was  up  to  any  such  thing, 
it  was  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  to  do  it  than 
anybody  else  on  the  board.    That  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  however. 

THBEE  TICKETS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  running  in  the  county  » — A.  Three. 

Q.  Just  describe  them. — A .  Well,  sir,  there  was  what  was  termed  the 
democratic  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  That  wasastraightdemocratic  ticket? — A.  That  was  a  straight  demo- 
cratic ticket.  There  was  the  Lewis  ticket,  a  republican  ticket ;  and  the 
Gleed  ticket,  a  republican  ticket. 

Q.  There  were  two  republican  tickets  and  one  democratic  ticket  f — A. 
There  were  two  republican  tickets  and  one  democratic  ticket. 

Q'.  And  between  the  two  the  democratic  ticket  was  successful  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  was  elected. 

Q.  Major  Lewis  was  running  on  one  of  the  republican  tickets  f — A. 
He  was  running  on  one  of  the  republican  tickets  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gleed. 

NAMES  OF  GLEED'S  LEFT  OFF  OF  THE  BEGISTBABS^  BOOKS. 

Q.  If  there  was  fraud  at  the  registration  you  seem  to  suspect  that  he 
was  the  person  who  did  it  f — A.  I  think  he  was  the  person  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  none  of  the  Lewis 
mens'  names  were  off  of  the  registration-books,  when  at  least  one-half 
of  Gleed'a  men's  names  were  off  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  entire  board  T — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

ABOUT  THE    MUBDEBS. 

Q.  Excepting  the  killing  that  you  witnessed  on  the  street  of  this  col- 
ored man  that  you  have  described  on  the  night  of  Monday,  do  you  know 
of  other  cases  of  homicide  that  night  ? — A.  Nothing,  only  from  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  parties  killed  f — A.  One  was 
named  Alick  Latham,  another  one  was  named  Essex  Brown — I  believe 
that  was  his  name — and  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Meek ;  I  have  forgotten 
his  given  name.  These  are  the  four  that  I  heard  of  being  killed.  The 
others  I  did  not  learn  their  names. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  persons,  who  they  were  at  all,  or 
how  they  met  their  death? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  in  the 
world,  except  in  reference  to  John  Gordon. 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  killing  of  those  four  t — A.  I  only  know 
that  the  report  was  that  they  were  killed. 

Q.  And  Gordon  you  knew  something  about? — A.  There  were  three 
of  us  that  went  to  him  and  turned  him  orer,  and  laid  him  out  beside 
the  brick  honse.  Yonng  James  T.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  boys; 
Mr.  Tom  Stinson  was  the  other.  I  called  their  attention  to  it,  and  said, 
^^  BoyS|  there  is  a  dead  man  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,''  ^d 
we  went  over  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  true  republican  Tote  in  the 
county  f — A.  We  generally  considered  it  to  be  about  3,500. 

PEOPOETION  OF  VOTERS. 

Q.  How  was  it  then  that  in  1873  you  polled  so  many  votes  less  tban 
tliat  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now.  In  1873  the  whites  did  not  turn  oot 
We  polled  about  3,800  in  1873 ;  that  is  my  recollection.  Very  few  white 
men  turned  out  in  that  election,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  a  democratic  ticket  ont  at  that  time.  That  was  the  time  I  was 
elected  county  assessor ;  my  recollection  is  that  I  received  2,800  Tote& 

Mr.  Batabd.  There  were  about  2,700  on  your  side  and  638  on  the 
other  side. 


JOSEPH  P.  BILLUPS—LOWNDES  C  JUNTY. 

GENERAL  CHARACTEE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANVASS. 

Aberdeen  Miss.,  June  27, 1876. 
Joseph  P.  Billups  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Columbus,  Miss.;  Lowndes 
bounty. 

Q.  What  is  you  occupation  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  a  planter,  and  I  am  tiie 
mayor  of  the  city.    That  is  my  office. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  office  last  fall  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  the  year  1876  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

AN  EXACTING  CANVASS — ^DIVISION   AMONG  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  We  desire  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  political  canvass 
in  the  year  1875,  and  of  the  election.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  of 
the  character  of  the  canvass  ? — A.  Well,  the  canvass  was  rather  an  ex- 
citing one.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  activity  and  interest  displayed 
on  both  sides,  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  brought  to  bear.  There  was  a 
division  in  the  republican  party.  The  republican  party  in  the  countr 
had  a  large  majority,  but  there  was  a  schism  and  division,  which  induced 
the  democratic  party  to  think  that,  by  active  effort,  and  with  this  divis- 
ion, they  could  probably  succeed  in  running  in  their  candidates.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  division,  I  do  not  know  that  any  particular  effort 
would  have  been  made.  There  would  not  have  been  any  incentive.  It 
was  a  triangular  fight.  It  was  a  three-sided  fight  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  activity  displayed  on  lK)th  sides;  and  you  ooold 
not  say  upon  which  side  wa«  the  preponderance  of  interest  and  activitjj", 
or  bitterness.    It  was  a  triangular  fight. 

Q.  The  split  was  in  the  republican  party  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  induced 
hopes  on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 

Q.  The  democratic  party  had  a  single  ticket,  and  was  successful?— 
A.  Yes,  s\i. 
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DEMOCRATIC  NEGROES  INTIMIDATED. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know,  daring  the  canvass  prior  to  the  election,  of  any  acts 
ot  intimidation  or  violence  against  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  vot- 
ing?— A.  I  do  not  know,  bat  if  I  shonld  answer  that  qaestion  candidly, 
I  woald  say  there  has  been  intimidation,  and  I  coald  haveprodaced  two 
or  three  freedmen  who  live  on  my  place  who  desired  to  vote  last  fall, 
bat  they  were  intimidated  from  voting,  and  did  not  vote  becaase  they 
were  intimidated  from  voting. 

DEMOCRATS  THREATENED  BT  REPUBLICAN  NEGROES. 

Q.  By  what? — A.  By  their  own  race,  and  they  woald  not  vote.  They 
were  told  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  bo  killed,  and 
they  did  not  vote,  and  were  prevented  from  voting.  So  they  told  me. 
They  apprehended  that  their  lives  woald  be  in  danger  if  they  did  vote. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  intimidation  of  the  negro  popalation  by  the 
white  democrats  to  keep  them  from  voting? — A.  I  saw  nothing  of  that 
at  all.  It  is  trae  I  am  mayor  of  the  city  and  ex-offido  jastice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  confined  pretty  closely  to  the  duties  of  my  office,  bat  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all. 

QUIET  AS  A  FUNERAL  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election  what  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
there? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  as  quiet  as  a  funeral. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  excitement  preceding  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  had  been  the  night  before. 

WITNESS   TELLS  OF   THE   MURDER  OF   NEGROES   THE   NIGHT   BEFORE 

ELECTION. 

Q.  Just  describe  what  occurred  on  the  night  before.  You  are  mayor 
of  the  town,  and  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  what  occurred  there  the  night  before? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  coald  better  describe  it  than  by  reading  a  little  communication 
that  I  have,  to  which  is  attached  the  seal  of  the  town.  It  was  just 
about,  I  suppose,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  dark,  and  up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  excitement  at  all.  And  that,  I  think,  would 
give  a  better  history  of  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  town  was  con- 
cerned, than  anything  I  could  state;  and  I  will  read  it: 

the  mayok's  order. 

Mayor's  Office,  Columbus,  Miss., 
f  Xoceinber  1, 1875,  8  o^clockp,  m. 

Geaeral  J.  H.  Sharp: 

lu  view  of  the  fact  that  fires  are  raging  in  opposite  extremities  of  oar  town^vi 
dently  the  work  of  iocendiaries — and  the  nnusnal  excitement  which  prevails  as  a  con 
sequence,  I  feel  that  the  ordinary  police  force  at  my  command  is  inadequate  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  property.  Under  these  circumstances  I  feel 
that  prompt  and  organized  action  is  demanaed,  and  I  therefore  request  that  you  should 
take  command  of  the  military  companies,  which  report  at  this  office,  and  such  organi- 
zations of  citizens  as  may  be  found,  that  the  city  may  be  thoroughly  policed,  and  law 
and  order  enforced. 

To  accomplish  the  objects  above  stated,  I  hereby  appoint  you  chief  of  police. 

JOS.  P.  BILLUPS,  Mayor. 

GEN.  sharp's   report. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  November  3, 1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report  of  my  action  in  obedience 
to  instructions  from  your  honor  to  assume  command  of  the  military  companies  of  the 
city  and  such  organizations  of  citizens  as  might  be  made,  to  the  end  that  the  city 
might  be  thoroughly  policed  and  law  and  order  enforced.  I  assumed  command  of  the 
Colambus  Riflemen,  under  Captain  Johnston ;  the  University  Cadets,  under  Captain 
Belcher,  and  the  city  fire-organizations,  under  Colonel  Leigh.  Such  citizens,  outside 
of  these  organizations,  as  onered  their  services  were  placed  under  Captains  Field  and 
WinsioD,  and  one  company  was  mounted  and  placed  under  command  of  Cv^V^^« 


„[l  -----           -fmsMt  ^^^     ..jc-_  ^*:£^  ^uc£fitL  ^  oe  jitarched,  dispossessed  of  their  ar 

I  ^^      >^  -WT— r      *  -  zi-i  «T  ff  :ir-,r^w5  w«!re  arrested  and  tnmed  over  to  I 

jin  —'^t.     ¥&„r    zi:^_:*.    ^  "?:ir^i  "a  ^lue  :-ia£  the  tbllowing  negroes  were  shot  i 

!|t.  I  "'  '                                                                      =-*i     ■"■■■.  — -►  -^'M-  r-^i*?^  tf^i  :i5mi*»I  t4>  ^arrender  his  arms  or  be  arrested. 

jl!j;  - — :r"   -    ^—-^   '■       --^ji-.  ^r  T'  11^-- init  Lticiared  before  he  died  that  he  was  kill 


I '.I 


tH 


•  1 


.1/  -ii.ii:'.*!^  lis  x*in  ;&£  the  police  and  was  afterward  shot 


'^^s-.  o^  -A-L  *    X  Z3T  2-.,.:^  ii  k  31UU  ji  lUfgTues,  befofe  any  organization. 


i  --?j.\     «r~'»^      :  '*  ^r:L  r^:=.  z:  jaati  jzui  Attempting  to  escape. 


Tvnceoce  demanded  that  he  shoald  be  in  jail^  w 
rmnr    -Tfr--^^  ^a,^  o:  ai::>.£  »  z'-^^ett  to  the  cool  judgment  and  forbearsoee 


^  !'     '•       :^    '  *£•  :-*?5k   ^t:iiw   -L.  ^"•. 


^^-^  .  -^        .   -_.     -_-i  i-r^- -a^  tiieiT  city  on  fire  at  two  points,  and  kneir  tl 

^*-!  ^  ;  '                                                  - — -'.  :»^ — ^ -*^-^  -rir>5e%  ^^^  ^Mnmic:^;^.  SO  act  of  TJolence  npon  those  of  the  Fsce  wl 

j^l^  ;  1  .  i                                                   -  ~             -    1  ..*s*       1    ~'=^  ~^ow":n^  ^iaj,  the  news  of  the  burning  of  onr  town  ht 

I   I        !  1  ._        „        -*»*.  -    "T!  ♦-r  I  r*^  T^nn  Alabama  came  to  our  assistance.    Deeming 


^    *r     i.ir?t^  X  poa-ible,  by  our  own  people,  these  friends  we 
.         ^  _,. .      ..    _  .    _      -iCT*£>  isti  :«iciij»d  qniet  during  the  day.    The  foUoirii 

;  I     J      '         .!  ^  ^.         _    -r^  ::^    u    .  ^'^  ..Tai:,^*^E*-irs  i»r  safely  guarding  the  town   having  b« 

j       i         .  '  ~_  -    -•»^      >^.vi    — 3u      •!  «» -*-»».  r«?^ic"«  :wi  &om  further  duty. 

'  '      '  '  --B.  ^    --       -^^  ^    ^   SHARP. 

i\  -JIB    rJ^l^  RATIOS  APPALLING. 

f  j  .    "   I    -^^t  >^->  ^-r  riiictorwr  o^'  :hese  incendiarisms  ? — A.  Well  a 

•f  J  J'    *-^^    .   ^^CL&^  sL^s*/ "inr- '  icHTTjar,  appalling.    The  fire  broke  out  i 

!  ..^  >»  ^^r--r  nrr-  T-M  a  VS5  5«  on  fire. 

jt  '■u*  Millings  barned. — A.  One  was  a  wan 

.,^         o  X.   w '  >«r  rv  ▼>J  i»2i  the  building  myself,  bat  the  builc 

;^    .:-^  c  '^ciTT't*  *fij^  u  r-hK^  w^  stored  a  good  deal  of  corn,  an 

7.:     ^  a^  :?«^  s^  »  >5irt-i'Mi5it  for  cotton.    I  do  not  know  wheth( 

f,^^.  _*^    ,35^  ^       .  :  »i   u  n.  J«n  ri  ws^  a  cotton  warehouse  and  con 

^^ii2^  :mf  ii:^  bc;iilding  set  on  fire.     It  made  an  in 


M  ^<:.;''    :i»r    rru'ratri^r 
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the  second  fire  was  discovered,  and  rnnners  came  in  and  reported  that 
they  had  pnt  ont  fires  in  different  portions  of  the  town,  there  was  great 
excitement. 

Q.  What  portions  of  the  town  were  on  fire  ! — A.  None  on  fire,  but  par- 
ties had  come  in  and  reported  that  they  bad  pat  oat  fires. 

BEPOETED  ATTEMPTS  TO  FIRE  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  TO^T^. 

Q.  Had  an  attempt  been  made  to  set  fire  to  other  portions  at  that 
time? — A.  That  is  what  I  was  told.    I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  came  and  reported  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  parties 
came  to  me  and  reported  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  fire  the  to\nrn  in 
several  ether  portions ;  I  think  four  or  five;  that  they  had  put  them 
out,  and  sent  the  servants  to  pnt  them  out. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  the  fire  occur! — A.  Saturday,  early  in  the 
night ;  say  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  night. 

Q.  After  dark  t — ^A.  I  think  so. 

ONE  FIRE  LATER  THAN  THE  OTHER. 

Q.  Did  these  fires  break  out  about  the  same  time  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
that  between  the  first  fire,  the  fire  companies  had  all  organized  and  were 
equipped  in  full  force  and  came  down  to  the  first  fire,  and  then  the 
second  fire  was  discovered. 

Q.  About  half  a  mile  apart  f — A.  Fully  half  a  mile  apart ;  rather  more 
than  that. 

Q.  So  that  about  those  times  that  the  fires  took  place  these  attempts 
to  fire  other  parts  of  the  town  were  discovered  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  at  the 
same  time. 

FIRES  CREATED  A  PEREECT  STATE  OF  CONSTERNATION. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  town? — A.  It  created  a 
perfect  panic;  a  perfect  state  of  consternation. 

WHAT  AN  OLD  AFRICAN  SAID. 

Q.  Who  did  they  discover  had  committed  these  acts  of  incendi- 
arism ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  discovery  made  as  to  the  parties  who 
did  it  I  cannot  state ;  but  the  next  day  it  was  stated  to  me  that  there 
was  a  party  passing,  an  old  African,  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  I 
spoke  to  him  and  asked,  ^'  Did  you  know  anything  about  these  fires  ?  " 
He  says,  ^'  No,  1  did  not."  I  said,  "  Didn't  you  state  to  your  wife  that 
you  were  going  home  to  stay  there ;  that  the  town  was  to  be  fired  that 
night  T  "  He  said, ''  I  did."  I  said,  ^^  Did  you  state  that  you  would  not 
be  ont  on  the  streets  on  account  of  that,  that  the  town  would  be  fired  f" 
He  said,  "  I  did."  I  says,  "  Why  did  you  think  that!"  He  said  he  did 
not  know.  I  could  only  get  an  evasive  answer  out  of  him.  He  stated 
that  he  had  told  his  wife  that  he  intended  to  remain  at  home  and  would 
not  go  out  that  evening ;  that  the  town  would  be  fired  and  he  did  not 
want  to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  He  intended  to  stay  at  home.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  tell  me  why  he  thought  the  town  would  be 
fired,  and  he  says,  "  I  heard  enough  to  make  me  know  that  they  were 
going  to  set  it  on  fire;"  but  he  would  not  tell  me  who. 

BODIES  OF  MEN  REPORTED  MOVING  ON  THE  TOWN. 

Q.  I  observe  that  you  have  stated  in  your  order  that  this  excitement 
was  prevailing.  What  did  he  refer  to  when  he  spoke  of  bodies  mov- 
ing on  the  town? — A.  That  was  the  report  afterward,  during  the  night 
after  I  had  appointed  that  police ;  that  there  were  sundry  and  divers 
men  j  there  were  in  the  evening  organized  bodies  of  men  rei>orted  as 
moving  on  the  town.    That  was  reported  to  me. 
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HAD  NO  KNOWLEDGE  BUT  THIS  REPORT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  this,  other  than  the  report!— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  know.  There  were  at  several  times  reports  of  parties 
moving  upon  the  town,  but  I  did  not  think  it  ever  amounted  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Had  yon  heard  threats,  or  had  threats  oome  to  yonr  knowledge,  of 
incendiarism  in  that  town  prior  to  this  occasion? — A.  I  had. 

witness's  record  of  the  threats  of  a  negro  six  miles  out. 

Q.  To  whom  had  they  been  traced? — A.  I  wrote  oat  a  few  facts.  I 
have  not  got  it,  and  conld  not  reproduce  it  again.  There  was  a  colored 
man  living  there  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  town,  remarked  that  it 
might  be  that  the  white  people  had  the  arms  and  the  means  to  cany 
the  election,  and  they  supposed  themselves  masters  of  the  situation, 
but  it  was  a  great  mistake.  *'I  can  take  an  ax  upon  my  shoulder,  a 
torch  and  dog,  and  go  out  'coon-hunting,  and  I  will  leave  my  trail 
behind  me,  and  make  the  white  people  very  sick  of  this  business.'^ 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  A  colored  man,  but  not  to  me. 

Q.  This  fact  was  brought  to  the  mayor  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,«ir. 

WITNESS  TELLS  ALL  OF  HIS  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BUBNINa  THE  TOWH. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  further  information  tending  to  show  there  had 
been  schemes  to  destroy  that  place?'A.  Yes,  sir;  that,  and  the  state- 
ment volunt^ly  made  by  this  old  negro,  a  very  unsophisticated  natore 
and  without  any  kind  of  instigation,  remarked  that  he  hstd  told  \m 
wife  that  he  intended  to  stay  at  home  that  night.  This  I  remember, 
and  there  were  others  that  I  cannot  recollect  of  now.  Didn^t  expect 
any  questions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  election  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  more  than  once  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than 
once. 

ELECTION-DAY  WAS  DISTRESSINGLY  QUIET. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  when  there,  any  intimidation  of  colored  men,  or  any- 
thing like  forcing  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  O,  no,  sir; 
there  was  none.  It  was  after  the  excitement  of  the  night  before  that! 
have  mentioned  had  quieted  down  to  a  condition  painfully  quiet.  I  did 
hear  some  young  men.  in  a  jocular  way,  say,  "You  must  come  and  vote 
with  us."  It  was  all.  done  laughingly,  with  nothing  like  violence  or  in- 
timidation. It  was  distressingly  quiet,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  It 
was  a  most  painfully  quiet  election  there.  I  got  in  a  buggy  and  rode 
down  the  next  morning  to  find  a  particular  body  of  a  man  who  had  been 
shot  on  the  night  previous.  I  suppose  I  must  have  passed  300  men  and 
women.  Some  were  sulky  and  grum  and  some  were  sad ;  and  I  ad- 
dressed all  pleasantly,  and  went  to  look  for-the  body ;  but  there  was 
not  the  first  evidence  of  excitement  that  day,  or  disturbance. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  court-house  the  night  before,  when  Dr.  Lipscomb 
spoke  I — A.  No,  not  the  night  before.  It  could  not  have  been  the  night 
before. 

Q.  There  was  a  meeting  before,  and  I  thought  the  night  before  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  Thursday  before,  I  thiuk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a  speech  just  before  the  election  f— A.  I 
think  he  did. 

Q.  Dr.  Lipscomb  is  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Eobert  Gleed  f — A.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time. 

gleed's  character. 
Q.  What  is  Gleed's  character  and  reputation  t — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
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say  anythiDg  prejudicial  to  him  from  my  personal  knowledge.  I  know 
that  there  are  three  indictments  against  him  for  perjary,  and  I  know 
of  an  indictment  found  against  him  for  an  attempt  to  kill,  and  he  was 
pardoned  ont  before  trial. 

Q.  When  was  thatt — ^A.  While  A.  K.  Davis  was  lieutenant-governor. 
He  was  pardoned  during  Ames's  absence. 

Q.  Before  he  had  been  tried  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  T — A.  For  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill  and 
murder. 

GLEED'S  QUABi^X  WITH  DB.  SMITH. 

Q.  Upon  |whom  T — ^A.  Dr.  Smith,  a  colored  man,  a  black  man,  quite 
black.    A  good  many  parties  saw  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  Gleed  and  Smith  f — A. 
Something  personal,  I  think,  about  their  wives,  so  far  as  I  could  gather. 

INDICTMENTS  AGAINST  GLEED. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  for  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  true  bill  was  found  for 
an  attempt  to  kill  and  murder.  And  I  think  three  different  bills  for 
perjury,  and  that  of  murder. 

Q.  When  were  those  bills  for  perjury  found  ? — A.  They  have  all  been 
found  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Were  they  found  prior  to  1876? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? — A.  I  declare  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  tried  f — A.  I  could  not  answer.  I  do  not  know. 
I  know  he  told  me  himself,  and  of  course  I  know  it  from  the  sheriff's 
office  and  grand  jury  office,  but  Gleed  told  me  himself  about  it,  and 
wanted  to  advise  with  me  about  it. 

Q.  These  indictments  were  found  against  him  under  republican  rule  T — 
A.  Yes  'y  never  less  than  half  and  half,  as  the  grand  jary  is  generally 
composed  of  18.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  less  than  half  and  half. 

Q.  Of  colored  people  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  county  prior  to  1876  was  under  control  of  that  party  which 
had  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  supervisors? — A.  Yes,  sir }  that  is 
so. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  indicted  by  the  people  of  his  own  political  party? 
— A.  Yes,  I  think  three  indictments.    I  think  so,  for  perjury. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  this  instance  he  was  pardoned  by  Davis  in  ad- 
vance of  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  Davis,  that  he  was  pardoning  parties  previous  to  trial. 

Q.  Any  charge  against  Davis  for  receiving  money  in  this  case  for  this 
pardon  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was.  Gleed  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  the  value  of  a  certain  piece  of  land.  I  told  him  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  give  an  estimate  of  it,  but  finally  I  did.  I  said  I  would 
give  it  to  him  the  best  I  knew ;  and  I  asked  him  what  object  did  he 
have  in  putting  a  price  on  his  property,  and  he  then  said  one  of  these 
grand  jury  cases  was  up.  That  was  in  the  trial  term,  about  the  1st  of 
May. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  what  he  was  worth  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  worth?  Is  he  a  man  in  good  circum- 
stances ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  worth  a  dollar  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  suppose  you  could  make  a  pocket-knife  out  of  him. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  he  holds  a  tract  of  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred acres? 

Mr.  Gamebon.  He  said  that  he  had  that,  but  that  he  was  worth 
very  little  now. 
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Mr.  Batabd.  I  understood  be  had  something  now. 

A.  It  is  ander  mortgage  now,  if  he  has. 

Q.  Mr.  Gleed  stated  in  his  testimony,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  impres- 
siou  with  him  in  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  his  race,  that  they 
felt  perfectly  insecare  in  person,  and  wonld  like  to  go  away  firom  the 
State.  Yon  are  mayor  of  the  city,  and  come  a  good  deal  in  contact 
with  these  people,  do  yon  not ! — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  lived  here  how  long? — A.  Forty-one  years. 

GLEED'S  LATE  MOVEMENTS  AMONG  NEGROES. 

Q.  In  this  case,  what  do  you  wish  ns  to  believe  in  regard  to  this  feel- 
ing as  to  insecurity,  as  to  person  and  property,  in  the  county  of  Lowndes 
and  in  the  town  of  Columbus  Y — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  which 
gave  them  any  concern.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  never  occurs  to  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  that  disturbs  them  at  all  as  to  theirsecnr- 
ity.  There  were  charges,  or  suspicious,  I  do  not  know  how  well  or  badly 
grounded.  I  do  know  that  Gleed  had  been  here  over  the  country  since 
the  1st  of  January,  going  out  among  the  different  plantations,  and  the 
negroes  have  said  that  he  had  been  trying  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Mississippi  bottom  was  not  good  lor  them.  I  have  b^n  told  that 
I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  are  committing  magistrate  as  well  as  mayor  of  the  city?— 
A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  ea?-Oj^o  justice  of  the  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  office  have  you  a  good  many  persons  brought  before  yoa 
on  charges  for  minor  ofifenses  Y — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  all  minor  offenses. 

NEGROES  HAVE  JUSTICE  IN  THE  COURTS. 

Q.  I  would  ask  is  there  not  prompt  remedy  and  fall  remedy  to  per- 
sons or  property  of  the  colored  people,  by  the  law,  in  the  law?— A 
Well,  sir,  I  would  say  with  the  greatest  degree  of  conscientiousnefiSf 
that  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  indicate,  nothing  to  justify  meia 
saying  that  there  was  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  to 
extend  to  them  full  protection  in  all  their  rights.  If  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  white  men  and  the  negro  or  the  colored  men — any  way 
you  may  call  it — I  have  never  seen  it,  and  being  the  weaker  side,  the 
fact  is  that,  as  to  matters  of  civil  suit,  the  inclination  of  the  magis- 
trate is  always  rather  on  their  side.  As  to  matters  of  theft  and  steal- 
ing, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  in  that  country — indeed,  it  is  fear- 
fu^— you  then  have  to  look  at  it  a  great  deal  more  closely.  But  there  is 
no  magistrate  of  any  enlarged  and  liberal  order,  but  in  civil  suits,  mat- 
ters involving  dollars  and  cents,  would  not  inadvertently  rather  lean 
to  the  side  of  the  weak.  I  give  this  as  a  conscientious  statement  In 
the  case  of  stealing,  I  would  not  say  so  much  about  that. 

GLEED'S  HOUSE    FIRED  INTO,  AND    GLEED    HIMSELF    COMPELLED  TO 

LEAVE  TOWN. 

Q.  Gleed  has  stated  that  on  the  night  of  this  fire  that  his  house,  in 
that  neighborhood,  I  think,  was  perforated  by  bullets  and  shot  throagh 
and  through,  and  also  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  town. — A.  I  ex- 
pect that  was  trae.  I  do  not  know,  at  all,  as  to  the  house  being  shot 
through.  Gleed  had  been  the  moving  spirit;  and  there  was  an  idea 
just  as  soon  as  this  fire  was  discovered,  just  as  soon  as  the  suspicion  got 
out.  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  organized  plan;  of  course,  he  being  the 
high-priest  of  his  tribe,  suspicion  rather  centered  upon  him.  1  did  nol 
go  near  his  house,  for  my  duties  were  not  there.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  left  town;  but  I  think  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  absent  certainly 
four,  ftve,  ot  svx  ^«s^* 
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GLEED'S  wipe  asks  PROTECTION  OF  WITNESS. 

Dariug  his  absencd  his  wife  came  to  me — a  most  excellent  woman — 
and  reported  that  she  was  afraid  to  stay  at  home.  I  expect  his  house  had 
been  damaged  somewhat;  I  do  not  know  abomt  it.  iShe  came  to  me  and 
appealed  to  me  for  protection.  She  said  her  own  race  were  afraid  to  give 
her  a  room  in  their  houses.  They  were  afraid  to  do  it.  Well,  she  was  a 
very  well-behaved,  amiable,  inoffensive  woman,  and  I  told  her  she  was 
not  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would  have  hurt  her;  and  we  sent  her  down 
to  Dr.  Lipscomb's  house,  and  she  moved  down  there.  I  told  her  that 
she  would  be  as  safe  as  my  wife. 

GLEED  EETURNS  AND  ASKS  PROTECTION. 

A  few  days  afterward  Gleed  came  in  himself,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  extend  to  him  all  the  protection  that  my  position  as 
an  officer  and  mayor  of  the  town  enabled  me  to  extend.  I  told  him 
most  undoubtedly;  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  He  asked  me  if  I 
thought  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  be  there,  and  I  says,  *'You  are 
as  safe  right  here  in  the  office  as  I  am,  and  in  the  day-time  you 
are  as  safe  as  I  am ;  but  the  prejudice  has  not  been  gotten  over  yet, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  stay  away.  The  feeling  is  dying  away  rap- 
idly. Mind  you,  I  do  not  give  you  that  advice  officially,  for  I  tell  you 
right  now  that  I  will  extend  to  you  all  the  protection  in  my  power.  You 
are  safe,  and  nobody  will  touch  you  in  the  day-time  nor  in  sight  of  an 
officer  of  the  law.  You  shall  be  protected ;  but  if  you  want  to  know 
my  advice  as  a  citizen,  I  would  say  to  you  to  go  away  for  a  day  or  so. 
Your  wife  is  comfortably  housed  and  fully  protected." 

We  had  quite  a  long  conversation.  1  told  him,  "  You  are  not  aware  of 
it,  but  your  danger  lies  from  your  own  race."  That  startled  him.  "  How 
can  that  be!"  he  said.  I  replied,  "You  are  just  like  everybody;  you 
have  got  enemies.  I  can  mention  to  you  half  a  dozen,  and  so  can  you, 
that  will  swear  that  they  heard  you  say  that  you  were  going  to  have 
revenge ;  that  you  intended  to  get  even.  You  know  these  rowdy  young 
men — these  negroes  about  town — they  will  go  to  these  hot-blooded 
young  men,  and  they  will  swear  away  your  life.  They  will  inflame 
these  young  men  against  you." 

WHAT  ROWDY  COLORED  BOYS  WILL  DO  TO  CURRY  FAVOR  WITH  YOUNO 

BLOODS. 

Q.  Come  from  people  of  his  own  color  f — A.  Of  course  it  will  come, 
and  he  said  so  too.  "For  you  know  that  you  can  get  some  of  these 
rowdy  colored  boys  about  the  streets  who  think  that  they  can  make 
fair  weather  with  these  fiery  young  bloods,  and  they  will  swear  you  said 
you  intended  to  get  even  and  intended  to  sweep  this  town  to  ashes." 

OLEED  NOT  CHARGED  WITH   INCENDIARISM. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  justly  or  unjustly,  he  was  suspected  of  having 
been  concerned  at  this  attempt  at  incendiarism  f — A.  It  has  never  been 
saddled  upon  him. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  if  it  had  been  saddled  upon  him,  but  if  he  was  justly 
or  unjustly  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  this  thing. — A.  It 
has  been  proved  upon  him  that  he  is  about  as  incendiary  in  his  teach- 
ings and  speeches  as  any  man  in  the  county — in  his  doctrines.  That 
much  can  be  said.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  the  question 
or  not 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  You  were  mayor  on  the  1st  of  November  last ! — A.  Yea^  e^it* 
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Q.  Did  yon  attempt  in  any  way  that  night  to  enforce  the  law  your- 
self, as  mayor  !— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  T — A.  Well,  I  appointed  extra  polioe.  Of  ooone 
I  did  not  leave  the  mayor'd  office.  I  did  not  go  ont  and  arrest  parties ; 
nor  did  I  leave  the  office  at  all  and  go  out  and  execate  any  writ  or  do 
any  polioe  duty.    I  did  not  attempt  to  do  that 

Q.  Whom  did  you  appoint  on  the  polioe — this  force  yon  have  refenei 
to,  nnder  General  Sharp  T — A.  I  appointed  about  eighteen  men  ^tn 
policemen.    I  appointed  them  instantly. 

Q.  At  what  time! — A.  Well,  sir,  as  soon  afterward  as  it  conldhafe 
been  done. 

GENERAX  SHABP  HAD   COMMAND  AS  CHIEF  OF   POLICE. 

Q.  Then  did  you  authorize  General  Sharp  to  take  charge  of  the  forces 
by  this  order ! — A.  Tes,  sir  ^  as  chief  of  police.  I  appointed  a  chief  of 
police. 

Q.  Was  General  Sharp  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee? — A.  £  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  then — ^yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was. 

GENERAL  SHABP  WAS  CHAIBMAN  OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC   COMMFTTES. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  he  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was,  to  the  best  of  mj 
knowledge,  at  that  particular  time.  I  will  say  this,  however — that  Gen- 
eral Sharp  is  not  regarded  as  a  democrat  of  the  strictest  sect  He  is 
regarded  as  a  very  conservative  democrat ;  so  much  so  that  the  radicals 
in  the  party  made  some  war  upon  him. 

NUMBER  OF  ARMED  MEN  UNDER  COMMAND  OF  aSNKBAL  SHABP. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  under  his  authority  that  night  f  How  maoj 
armed  men  ! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell.  I  will  presume — ^yes,  I  suppose 
that  there  were  two  hundred  men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
men — I  do  not  know — I  may  be  exaggerating  it  at  that  time.  I  do  Bot 
think  probably  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Were  they  all  residents  of  Columbus  f — A.  They  were  all  resideou 
of  Columbus. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  from  other  places  there  that  night  ?— A.  1 
do  not  think  there  were  that  night. 

Q.  Were  there  any  during  that  day  t — A.  O,  no;  not  during  that  daj. 
I  think  not  during  that  day.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
one  there  except  residents  of  the  town,  that  night. 

ABOUT  MEN  FROM  ALABAMA. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  from  Alabama  there  that  night  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  were.  There  might  have  been  a  few  campers  who  broaght 
in  cotton,  a  few  parties  who  came  in  with  wagons  with  cotton.  Bat  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  numbers,  though  there  might 
have  been  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  mingled  in  the  crowd,  but  not 
enough  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there  were  men  from  Alabama 
there. 

Q.  Were  there  no  men  from  Alabama  there  about  that  time  ?— A* 
That  night  I  do  not  think  that  there  were. 

Q.  That  day  or  the  next! — A.  They  were  there  the  next  night;  some 
there. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  there  before  the  next  night  f — A.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  their  being  there  until  the  next  morning,  when 
I  saw  some  of  them. 

ALABAMA  MEN  IN  TOWN  ON  ELBOTION-DAY. 

Q.  The  motnVii^  oi  \.hft  ^\%tt.tvon  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  not  about  the  majors 
of&ce  that  n\0it. 
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Q.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  mayor's  office ;  I  mean  the  town  and  that 
vicinity. — A.  If  they  were  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  What  hour  the  next  morning  did  yon  see  them  Y — A.  The  next  day. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  in  the  day. 

Q.  Yon  said  the  next  morning. — A.  I  think  the  next  morning.  They 
did  not  report  to  me.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  they  were  in  town  or  not  ? — A.  I  think  that  they 
were. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  their  being  in  town  ? — A.  I  think  I  heard  of 
it  next  day. 

Q.  At  what  time  the  next  day  did  you  hear  of  it  f — A.  Well,  say, 
along  aboat  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  informed  you  of  that  fact ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  sup- 
pose some  of  them.  I  was  told  by  twenty  different  parties.  I  could  not 
give  the  name  of  any  particular  party  who  told  me.  I  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  there. 

WITNESS  SUPPOSES  THEY  WERE  ARMED  WITH  PISTOLS. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  T — A.  If  they  were,  I  think  they  were  armed 
with  pistols.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  gun. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  with  pistols! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
they  were.    I  suppose  they  were  armed  with  pistols,  but  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  see  them  when  they  came  there  T — A.  I  did  not  see 
them  when  they  came  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  came  there  for  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know.  They  were  not  invited,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  certainly  never 
were  there  by  any  invitation  of  mine,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I 
never  heard  of  it ;  but  I  supi)08e  that  they  were  there  in  the  interests 
of  their  race.    That  is  just  my  supposition,  just  as  it  would  be  yours. 

THE  ALABAMA  MEN  WERE  WHITE. 

Q.  What  race  did  they  belong  to  ? — A.  They  were  white  men. 

Q.  They  were  there  in  the  interests  of  their  race  f — A.  That  is  my 
opinion,  my  inference. 

Q.  And  that  was  election-day,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  say  this : 
I  never  saw  a  single  one  of  them  anywheres  near  the  polls.  I  did  not 
see  one  of  them  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  polls.  And  my 
opinion  is  that  they  passed  directly  through  the  town  and  did  not  tarry' 
at  all.  I  do  not  know  of  that  positively.  I  did  not  see  them  again 
until  the  election  was  over,  at  night. 

Q.  Then  you  know  that  they  were  there  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon, or  earlier  f — ^A.  I  think  they  were  passing  through  town ;  which 
way  they  were  going  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  were  there  at  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  THEY  WERE  MOUNTED. 

Q.  Were  they  on  foot  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  thode  I  saw  were  on  horses. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Men  on 
horseback  you  cannot  tell ;  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  forty.  I  didn't  pay 
any  particular  attention. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  their  horses  in  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  horses 
staid  in  town  that  night. 

Q.  That  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THEY  STOPPED  IN  THE  LlVERY-STABLE. 

Q.  Where  did  they  stop ! — A.  They  stopped  at  the  livery-stable,  I 
think. 

Q.  Were  they  entertained  in  the  town  there  ! — A.  The  town  did  not 
entertain  them  5  they  got  their  suppers. 
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Q.  I  asked  if  they  were  entertained  in  the  town  ? — A.  You  meaa  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town  f 

Q.  By  some  of  the  citizens  I — A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Where  did  they  put  their  horses  f — A.  At  the  livery-stable,  as  I 
think.    I  was  never  there  within  a  square  of  the  livery-stable. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  their  horses  were  cared  for  and  kept!^ 
A.  I  will  state  that  they  were  cared  for  at  the  livery- stable,  though  I 
never  was  within  a  square  of  them  there. 

THEIR  EXPENSES  PAID  BY  THE   TOWN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  their  expenses  f — A.  I  do  not  know  who 
paid  all  their  expenses.    A  portion  was  paid  by  the  town. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  expenses  of  these  Alabamians  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of 
those  horses.  They  reported  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  he  did  not  ase 
them.  I  think  a  portion  of  their  expenses  was  paid.  I  do  not  know 
about  all. 

Q.  Then  they  came  in  and  reported  to  General  Sharp,  did  they !— A. 
That  report  would  tell  you  more  than  I  can  tell. 

THEY  SEPOBTED  TO  GENERAL  SHARP. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  say  that  they  reported  themselves  to  the 
chief  of  police? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  They  reported  to  General  Sharp  ! — A.  I  believe  they  did.  I  do 
not  know.  I  simply  supposed  it.  He  says  so  in  this  report,  that  thej 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  their  services  to  preserve  order.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  these  men  until  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  d 
election-day  f — A.  I  say  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  there,  until  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  circumstances  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion were  painfully  silent? — A.  Very  silent. 

Q.  And  these  men  reported  to  General  Sharp  to  know  whether  he 
had  any  need  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
town  t — A.  I  did  not  know  what  time  they  reported  to  General  Sharp. 
I  simply  say  that  I  saw  them  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 

Q.  They  might  have  reported  to  General  Sharp  the  night  before!— 
A.  I  think  they  might  have  reported  to  him  early  in  the  morning. 

WITNEESS  SUPPOSES  THEY  REPORTED  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNDfa 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning? — A.  They  might  have  reported 
early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  early  ! — A.  It  may  have  been  an  hour  by  sun,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Might  not  it  have  been  before  sun-up? — A.  No,  sir;  1  hardlj 
think  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  think  so  ?— A.  I  think  I  would  have  heard  them 
going  around.    I  did  not  hear  them. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  all  night? — A.  Pretty  much. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  that  night  ? — A.  First  in  the  mayor's  house, 
and  then  in  my  residence. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  your  residence  that  night  t — A.  I  did 
not  sleep  in  my  office  that  night.  I  went  back  about  3  o'clock,  and 
slept  until  breakfast-time  next  morning,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  these  men  the  next  morning  t — A.  Along  the 
streets.    I  did  not  see  any  large  bodies  then. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  think  they  might  have  come  into  the  town  the 
night  before  without  your  hearing  them  ? — A.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  they  did  come  in  an  hour  after  sunrise.without  your  hear- 
ing them  ! — A.  I  did  not  say  they  did  come  in  an  hour  after  sunrise. 
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Q.  Still  yoa  say  yoa  saw  them  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  you 
say  it  was  oppressively  quiet ! — A,  Very  quiet. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  may  have  reported,  before  yon  saw  them,  an  hour 
after  snn-npf — A.  They  did  not  tarry  in  town,  as  I  saw ;  did  not  report 
at  all.    I  did  not  see  them  five  minutes,  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  You  say  they  may  have  reported  to  General  Sharp  an  hour  after 
sun-up? — A.  They  must  have  come  into  town  before  they  reported,  of 
coarse. 

Q.  They  might  have  reported  to  him  an  hour  after  sunup,  then,  and 
yoa  did  not  see  them  come  into  town  I — A.  No,  sir ;  nor  did  I  say  they 
reported  an  hour  after  sun-up. 

Q.  They  might;  have  done  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  did  not  see  them|come  into  town  an  hour  after  sun-up^ 
then  they  may  have  come  without  your  hearing  them  the  night  before  ? 
— A.  They  could  not  have  come  in  before  3  o'clock,  I  think,  without 
my  hearing  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  every  person  that  came  into  town  that  night  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  O,  no,  sir. 

THB  TOWN  APPROPRIATED  MONEY  TO  PAY  THEIR  EXPENSES. 

Q.  Then  you  know  the  town  authorities  of  Columbus  made  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  appropriate  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  are  the  mayor  of  the  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  don't  carry 
those  figures  with  me. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  abont  it  T — A.  The  books  will  show ;  I  could  not 
say  with  any  accuracy. 

Q.  It  was  known  to  the  council  of  the  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  composed 
of  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen. 

Q.  The  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  make  the  appropriations  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  its  debts  are  to  be  paid  upon  their  order. 

WITNESS  A  MEMBER    OF  THE    BOARD  MAKINO  THE    APPROPRIATION* 

Q.  Then,  as  a  member  of  the  board,  you  made  an  appropriation  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  these  men  ? — A.  A  portion  of  them ;  I  do  not  know 
how  much. 

Q«  How  much  did  you  pay,  as  near  as  you  can  state  ?— A.  I  cannot 
tell  yon.   That  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

Q.  You  had  a  vote  on  it,  didn't  you  t — A.  No,  sir.  Yes;  I  do  vote  in 
the  council.    I  never  vote  unless  there  is  a  tie. 

Q.  You  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  presided  over  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  it  amount  to  $300  ? — A.  It  amounted  in  that  neighborhood, 
I  suppose.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  The  extra  policemen,  they  were 
pat  in,  and  I  think  it  included  three  or  four  afterward.  This  $300 
must  have  been  for  that.  That  amount  included  these  extra  police- 
men, eighteen  or  twenty,  for  three  days,  I  think. 

Q.  When  was  the  appropriation  made  to  pay  their  expenses  f — A.  At 
the  first  meeting  after  that.  The  meeting  is  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month.  I  suppose  it  was  the  first  Tuesday  after  that  occurrence — I 
mean  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  month  after  this  occurrence. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  these  men  come  there  then  T — A.  I  say  it 
was  stated  to  me  that  they  reported  to  General  Sharp  as  a  patrol,  to  do 
any  police  duty  they  might  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Q.  Then  they  were  part  of  the  police  force  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  commanded  that  company  of  Alabamians  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
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Q.  Who  did  (General  Sharp  report  to  you  commanded  them  t— A. 
You  have  all  the  report  he  made. 

Q.  I  asked  yoa  who  he  reported  as  commaading  them. — A.  He  did 
not  make  any  report.  I  have  no  report  except  that  which  you  haie 
there. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  these  men  reported  to  General 
Sharp  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THET  OFFERED  THEIB  S&BYICES  AS  POLICEMEN. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  fact  f — A.  From  General  Sharp's  report 
to  me  that  they  did. 

Q.  What  did  General  Sharp  report  to  yoa  that  they  reported  to 
him. — A.  He  says  they  reported  to  him  that  they  were  there  sub- 
ject to  his  orders ;  and  he  did  not  nse  them  at  all ;  but,  as  they  came 
there,  they  did  report.  They  came  to  him  and  offered  their  services  u 
policemeu. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  furnished  any  arms  to  these  Alabamians  f— A. 
O,  no,  sir ;  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  have.  I  never  heard  of  arms 
having  been  fhmished  them.  * 

Q.  You  did  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

ONLY  FIVE  NEGSOES  HUBEBED. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  killed  on  that  Monday  night  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  have  had  no  reason — and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  there  were  no  more — that  there  were  four. 

Q.  Were  they  black  men  ! — A.  All. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  You  do  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  killed  there  that  night  at  all  f— A  I 
think  not ;  none  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  as  an  officer  to  find  out  who  were  killed 
there  that  night! — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  who 
was  killed. 

Q.  State  what  steps  you  took  to  ascertain  that — A.  I  instructed  the 
police  to  inquire  around  and  ascertain,  wherever  they  could  hear  of  an 
instance  where  there  was  a  dead  man  or  a  wounded  man,  and  to 
report. 

NO  INQUESTS  HELD. 

Q.  Were  any  inquests  held  upon  the  dead  bodies  T — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

WITNESS  HAS  EVERY  EEASON  TO  THINK  JOHN  GORDON  WAS  KIIXED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Gordon  was  killed  on  that  nigbtt- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  John  Gordon.  I  suppose 
he  was  killed.    I  have  every  reason  to  think  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  If  I  did,  it  would  not 
be  evidence  before  any  court. 

WITNESS  CANNOT  RECALL  ALL  THESE  LITTLE  MATTERS. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  some  things  that  would  not  be  evidence  before 
a  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  what  I  heard 
abont  it.  I  think  that  the  statement  that  was  made  to  me  was,  that  he 
came  running  out  of  a  saloon — some  one  who  saw  him  from  the  oppo- 
site side — it  was  very  dark  ;  he  came  out  and  flourished  a  pistol  and 
threatened  to  shoot,  and  some  one  said  to  him  he  must  give  up  that  ps- 
tol,  and  he  said  he  would  die  first.  They  were  men  regularly  appointed 
to  take  away  pi^toU^  and  to  keep  the  peace.    But  he  had  been  drinking? 
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knd  floarished  his  pistol,  and  after  a  time  he  was  fired  upon  and  killed. 
!  cannot  recall  all  these  little  matters ;  I  give  it  as  best  I  know. 

THE  CANNON  WAS  TAKEN  ABOUND  PRETTY  LIVELY. 

Q.  Was  there  a  cannon  used  by  the  democrats  during  the  campaign  ? — 
1.  O,  yes,  sir;  that  was  taken  around  pretty  lively. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  carried  all  around  the 
jountv. 

Q.  Was  it  mounted  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  mounted — no,  it  was  not 
•egularly  mounted.  They  had  some  old  wheels  from  an  old  dray,  on 
vhich  they  carried  it  about. 

A  NEW  CABBIAOE  AND  CAISSON. 

Q.  Was  there  a  caisson  attached  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  since  mounted  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  new  carriajge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  new  caisson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  this  been  done  lately  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  year. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  that  ? — A.  The  cannon  was  presented  by  the  sheriff; 
;he  mounting  of  the  cannon  was  paid  for  by  subscription. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  The  citizens. 

Q.  White  citizens  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  white  citizens,  or  black,  or  anybody 
;hat  wanted  to.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  apply.  I  do  not  know 
;hat  the  black  citizens  did,  but  some  democratic  negroes  may  have  ap- 
)lied  to,  and  may  have  given.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  democrats  who  had  the  cannon  mounted  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  ! — A.  It  is  in  the  mayor's  grounds,  belonging  to 
;he  town. 

Q.  That  does  not  belong  to  the  town  ? — A.  It  is  not  the  property  of 
;he  town.  I  will  tell  what  I  suppose,  if  you  want  to  know  to  whom  it 
>elongs. 

CANNON  BELONGS  TO  YOUNG  MEN'S  DEMOCEATIC   CLUB. 

Q.  I  ask  for  facts. — A.  I  cannot  give  the  facts. 

Q.  Then  just  say  so. — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  it  belongs  to.  I  think  it 
>elongs  to  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club. 

Q,  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  city  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  regarded 
t  as  belonging  to  the  town.  I  could  not  put  it  down  on  the  assets  of 
;he  city. 

ABOUT  THE  WABEHOUSE  THAT  WAS  BURNED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  where  the  shed  or  warehouse 
itood  that  you  have  spoken  of,  that  was  burned  that  night? — A.  It  was 
a  the  southern  portion  of  the  town.  It  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
rom  the  other  large  warehouse;  about  a  hundred  yards;  one  hundred 
ind  ten  yards  from  Gleed's. 

Q.  Was  not  Gleed's  house  the  nearest  structure  there  was  to  it  f — A. 
S^o,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  His  house  was  pretty  near  to  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
me  hundred  and  ten  yards— just  a  square. 

Q.  Was  not  Gleed's  house  on  the  same  block  with  the  warehouse  I— 
1.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

GLEED'S  HOUSE  ON  THE  SAME  BLOCK. 

Q.  The  same  street — the  warehouse  being  on  one  corner  and  Gleed's 
m  the  opposite  comer  ? — A.  I  think  you  are  right.  It  was  some  street 
'unning  longitudinal.    It  may  be  on  that  square,  but  I  think  not.    I 
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think  I  am  right.  It  was  on  one  corner,  and  deed's  on  the  corner  on 
the  opposite  square.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  recollect  pretty  plainly 
now. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  the  same  square? — A.  [Witness,  referring  to  town- 
plat,]  1  think  there  is  a  street  right  here,  [indicating  on  plat.]  1  am 
certain  there  is  a  street  right  there,  [indicating.]  It  is  not  on  the  same 
sqnare  with  Gleed's,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  the  warehonse  across  this  street  ?  [indicating.] — A.  Yoa 
have  got  it  exactly.  There  is  a  street  rnnning  north  and  south,  and 
right  here  [indicating]  is  the  warehouse,  on  the  north  corner  of  the  sqnare, 
and  Gleed's  house  is,  I  think,  on  the  north  corner  of  another  square. 
I  think  there  is  a  street  running  right  along  there,  [indicates.  | 

Q.  This  is  the  warehouse  here,  [indicating]  and  that  direction  is 
north? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  cotton  warehouse  is  about  there, [indi- 
catingJ 

Q.  That  is  the  warehouse,  and  it  is  inclosed  by  iron  shutters!— A. 
Yes",  sir;  there  is  no  openings,  I  think,  on  that  side  of  the  street 

Q.  It  was  not  really  exposed  to  this  building?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  this  building  a  mere  shed  of  joists  and  posts,  and  a  cot- 
ering  over  the  top  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  an  immense  structure. 

Q.  And  the  grain  that  was  in  it  was  simply  the  com  of  the  season 
thrown  in  with  the  husks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  was  not  worth  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  worth  more  than  that.  The -building  it- 
self was  worth 

Q.  Gleed's  own  house  was  about  as  much  exposed  as  any  other  prop- 
erty?—A.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  was  a  house  nearer  than  Gleed's. 

SMITH  HAD  INSULTED  GLEED'S  WIFE— SMITH  NOT   HURT. 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  indictment  for  assault 
with  intent  to  murder  was  an  indictment  for  an  offense  in  an  affair  witJi 
this  same  Dr.  Smith  who  had  insulted  Gleed's  wife,  and  Gleed  called 
hira  to  an  account  for  it,  and  undertook  to  cane  him,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  finally  a  pistol  was  drawn  and  Smith  was  killed  or  in- 
jured?- Is  not  that  substantially  it? — A.  Well,  it  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect; but  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct.  I  do  not  think  the  man  was  hart 
at  all. 

Q.  Perhaps  not.  That  was  the  nature  of  the  assault.  Was  not  the 
indictment  for  perjury  upon  this  point,  that  Gleed  testified  that  be 
struck  Smith  when  Smith  was  approaching  him,  and  there  was  testi 
mony  to  show,  which  the  jury  believed  rather  than  Gleed's  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  that  he  struck  Smith  when  Smith  passed  from  hio; 
struck  back,  instead  of  striking  bim  as  he  met  him  ? — A.  I  could  oot 
tell  you  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  The  indictment  was  found  by  a  grand  jury  upon  which  his  own 
people  were  in  excess  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly  equal  in  numbers,  to  say 
the  least. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  who  sent  up  the  indictment  ?— A. 
Major  Whitfield. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  politics  ? — A.  He  is  a  republican,  of  course. 
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GENERAL  APPREHENSION  AMONG  THE  WHITES. 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  June  27,  1876. 
W.  W.  Humphrey  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  Colambus,  Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  about  fifty 
years — ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  planter  in  Mississippi,  and 
have  been  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  political  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  election ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  canvass,  prior  to  the  election! — 

Witness.  In  what  respect ! 

A  pj:aceable  canvass. 

Mr.  Bayard.  In  so  far  as  peace  and  good  order  went,  prior  to  the 
election. 

A.  We  had  no  violence,  or  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  violation  of 
good  order,  on  that  day — at  any  time  on  the  day  of  election. 

THE  FIRE  AND  CONSEQUENT  DISTURBANCE. 

Q.  Before  the  election  there  was  a  fire,  and  we  would  like  you  to  give 
a  description  of  what  happened  at  that  fire. — A.  The  day  before  election 
it  was  all  peaceable,  and  calm,  and  quiet,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  a  very  great  deal  with  the  young  men  and  boys, 
of  the  place,  but  I  live  near  the  center  of  the  town,  where  I  can  see  and 
know  of  everything  that  is  going  on.  I  saw  no  disturbance  during  the  day. 
About  between  sundown  and  dark,  or  perhaps  it  was  at  dark,  the  time  of 
the  disturbance,  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  given.  We  frequently  have — 
at  least  have  occasionally — those  alarms,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it 
particularly,  but  after  the  first  commencement — in  a  few  moments  after- 
ward, an  alarm  was  given  again  from  another  quarter  of  the  town : 
thereupon  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  and  in  a  short  time  a  thira 
alarm  was  given  of  fire,  and  then  I  went  out  on  the  street,  and  I  met 
men  who  told  me  that  the  town  was  on  fire  all  around  the  suburbs.  I 
immediately  went  back  and  informed  my  family  that  I  must  be  absent — 
most  go  and  see  about  it.  I  did  go.  I  suspected  something  wrong,  and 
I  could  not  conjecture  what,  and  I  went  back  again  to  the  house,  and 
then  went  out  again,  and  found  the  suburbs  of  the  town  illuminated  in 
various  parts. 

REPORT  THAT  THE  NEGROES  HAD  FIRED  THE  TOWN. 

It  was  at  once  said  by  somebody  that  some  one  had  set  fire  to  the 
town.  I  asked,  <'  Who  could  have  done  such  a  thing  f '  Somebody  said, 
the  negroes  were  firing  the  town ;  that  they  thought  it  was  negroes ; 
that  white  people  would  not  fire  it.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  town 
was  in  commotion,  and  I  saw  the  military  companies  forming  and  the 
citizens  gathering  in  crowds,  very  much  agitated  and  alarmed,  and  I  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter,  find  I  learned  that  the  suspicion  was  that 
the  negroes  had  fired  the  town.  Whether  they  done  it  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  only  tell  you  vYiat  1  \i^«t^. 
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CITIZEKS  AHMED  ASD  COLLECTED  TO  QUJ 
And  tbe  citizens  were  collected  to  guard  tbe  tow: 
Bome  witli  pistols,  some  with  weajious  of  various  kii 
iog  all  tbe  passages,  the  main  streets,  and  the  era 
vays,  and  everynhere,  aud  iu  tbe  meat)  time  tbe  S 
not  know  how  many  biiildiugs  were  cousuoied  that 
or  sis,  or  seven  or  eight — I  do  not  know,  may  be 
exactly  how  many.  Alrant  that  time  some  military 
ized  and  placed  noder  Oeneral  Sharp — citizens 
onderstood,  I  was  told  myself,  if  anybody  called  ou 
to  do  so ;  for  I  went  out  with  the  company,  to  assist 
NEQROES  SHOT. 

Well,  they  said  if  I  was  ordered  to  halt  that  I 
eo,  or  I  would  be  shot  if  I  did  not.  Once  or  twia 
byoue  or  two  or  three  men  in  a  squad,  and  woalwa 
time,  I  understood  a  negro  bad  been  shot,  and  in 
and  perhaps  tn-o  or  three  had  been  shot.  I  inquii 
them;  the  reply  was  that  they  ordered  them  to  hE 
halt  or  refused  to  make  any  explanation,  and  so 
HEAES  THAT  >TE;GB0ES   DEFIED  TWO  YOU! 

Que  of  the  military  companies  bad  drums  aud  a 
one  interfered  aud  stopped  them,  and,  perhaps,  ki 
the  drums,  and  told  them  to  go  home,  it  was  no  ] 
a  lime  to  carry  drnms  about ;  and  I  was  told  tba 
of  negroes  that  were  ordered  by  two  or  three  yoo 
the  crowd  of  negroes  consisted  of  seven,  eight, 
they  refused,  aud  said  they  would  not  do  it,  and 
they  said  they  would  not  do  it,  and  defied  the  t' 
them,  aud  drew  their  guns  upon  them  ;  the  youni 
to  let  tiiem  pass,  because  two  could  not  contend  v 

Q.  This  was  while  the  fire  was  going  ou  T — A. 
going  on ;  I  do  not  know  but  half  a  dozen  there  t 
ing  at  the  time ;  may  be  more.  I  did  not  go  to  e 
two. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  town  T— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  kuow  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kobert 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  where  he  lives  f — A.  Ye 
(iLEED'S   HOUSE,    KEAK   THE   WAItEHOUSE,  TI 

Q.  How  far  was  Gleod's  house  from  the  warehoi 
down  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;   but  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  same  block! — A.  It  is  close  by 
ragged  down  there  in  that  portion.  It  strikes  me 
owned  by  a  man  named  Curtis ;  he  had  a  little  " 
the  square.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fraction  of  the  squ; 
may  be,  is  upon  a  cross-street.  I  not  know  preci 
I  know  the  locality. 

Q.  Was  that  warehouse  entirely  destroyed  f — , 
know  that  it  was  entirely  destroyed;  but,  to  tell 
not  been  there  to  this  day,  I  never  went  to  es 
entirely  destroyed,  but  it  was  burned;  whether  i 
inform  you. 

ABOUT    OTHEa   FIBES. 

Q.  There  were  flres  in  did'erent  quarters  of  the 
Q.  How  far  ai)art,  would  yon  judge  f — A.,  TIh 
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town,  this  one  yon  have  jnst  mentioned,  near  Gleed^s  house,  was — I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  extreme  fire  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  It  may  hare  been  that  fire  was  not  so  far,  or  a  little 
farther. 

Q.  How  many  fires  did  you  see  burning  at  once  ? — A.  I  think  I  re- 
member as  many  as  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Where  you  saw  the  flame! — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  distinctness. 

PEOPLE  WERE  IN  GREAT  CONSTERNATION. 

Q.  This  threw  the  town  in  great  consternation,  did  it  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  men,  women,  and  children ; 
we  could  not  conjecture  what  the  matter  might  be.  No  such  thing  ever 
had  occurred  before.  I  asked  several  men,  **  What  reason  have  you 
to  suppose  any  particular  persons  are  doing  this  thing!  "  "  Well,"  some 
would  say,  '^  the  ne^oes  had  been  making  threats  to  burn  the  town." 

WIJNESS  HEARD  THAT  A  GENTLEMAN  SAID. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  being  taken  !  Were  you  ever  present 
at  any  hearing  in  an  arrest! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  arrests. 
I  heard  this  seated,  that  a  gentleman  said  that  in  his  neighborhood, 
about  two  miles  from  town,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  houses 
were  fired,  some  negroes  got  up  in  the  house,  and  went  out,  and  said, 
"  Well,  we  do  not  see  any  fire  yet."  They  were  looking  out  for  a  fire — look- 
ing out  for  the  town  to  be  fired;  but  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to 
them ;  there  were  so  many  things  that  were  said,  or  talked  of,  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  know ;  the  matter  did  not  alarm  me.  I  did  not  charge 
my  memory  with  it. 

WITNESS  HAS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  NEGROES  FIRED  THE  TOWN. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  the  town  was  assaulted  by  incen- 
diaries on  that  occasion  ! — A.  I  have  none  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  fires  were  not  casual  ones  ! — A.  I  think  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been.  You  gentlemen  can  judge  as  well  as  I  can 
of  that,  whether  they  were  the  result  of  accident  or  not.  They  were 
evidently  by  design. 

Q.  This  happened  about  what  time  in  the  night  ? — A.  It  continued 
for  some  time.  Think  the  first  was  commenced  about  8  o'clock,  and  per- 
haps continued  until  11  or  12  o'clock.  I  had  been  dodging  about, 
and  would  occasionally  return  to  my  family  to  see  if  they  were  doing 
well,  that  nobody  was  disturbing  them,  for  the  fear  was  that  the  women 
and  children  were  to  be  assaulted.  That  was  our  apprehension.  I  re- 
member going  home  between  12  and  1  o'clock  myself.  I  did  not  go 
home  until  that  time,  and  I  was  pretty  much  over  the  town,  and  saw  all 
guarded,  every  portion,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  special  police  were  called  out  by  the  mayor, 
nnder  Colonel  Sharp,  chief  of  police  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  town  the  next  day — the  day  of  the  election  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  ? — A.  I  was  there  all  day.  I  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  election  at  that  box. 

PEACE  AND  GOOD  ORDER  ON  ELECTION-DAT. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  as  to  peace  and  good 
order  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  an  election  anywhere  where  there 
was  more  perfect  peace  and  thorough  good  order ;  not  an  unkind  word 
or  look  80  far  as  I  know.    There  were  three  of  us;  we  went  down  and. 
opened  the  polls. 
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Q.  How  many  repablicaus  among  those  who  opened  the  polls?— A. 
They  were.    1  do  not  know  whether  they  voted  or  not 

ABOUT  THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  ELECTION. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  judges  of  election. — A.  You  want  to  know  how 
many  judges  there  were  at  the  election  T  I  do  not  remember ;  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  remember  Colonel  Gibbs  was  one  of  them.  I  was 
another;  but  there  was  one  I  cannot  inform  you  now.  I  do  not  know 
what  Gibbs  was.  I  hardly  knew  what  he  was ;  sometimes  he  waa  a 
democrat  and  sometimes  I  believe  a  republican.  I  cannot  tell  yon :  I 
do  not  remember  the  other.  I  knew  there  were  as  many  as  two ;  there 
might  have  been  five  or  three  judges.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  had  two  republican  tickets  in  the  field  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  democratic  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NEGROES  VOTED  BOTH  KINDS  OF  TICKETS. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  know  of  any  colored  men  voting  the  democratic 
ticket  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  early,  as  soon  as  the  polls  were  open.  I 
suppose  when  the  judges  and  clerks  reached  the  locality  where  the  box 
was  to  be  opened,  there  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  negroes.  I  would  jadge 
that  there  were  that  many  standing  around  the  polls,  and  when  the 
polls  were  opened  they  did  not  come  in  to  vote,  and  I  walked  out  upon 
a  little  platform  and  said  to  them  that  the  polls  were  ready  now  to  r^ 
ceive  your  votes  if  any  wish  to  vote^  and  I  presume  that  you  all  wish  to 
vote.  They  said  nothing,  but  seemed  to  maintain  a  sullen  silence ;  thej 
did  not  wish  to  come  in,  and  they  did  not  come  in  to  vote.  Then  in  a 
short  time,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  went  out  and  announced  to 
them  that  we  were  ready  to  receive  votes,  and  if  they  wanted  to  vote  ta 
come  in  and  do  so ;  that  there  was  nobody  to  disturb  or  make  tbein 
afraid,  and  then  they  commenced  voting,  and  they  voted  along  thm 
during  the  day ;  and  there  was  not  an  unkind  word,  so  far  as  I  kuov. 
by  any  man  that  day,  white  or  black.  1  know  of  some  black  i>eopk 
voting,  and  they  voted  both  tickets  there  that  day.  I  could  not  tell  yoa 
certainly  how  many  votes  were  polled,  but  it  strikes  me — I  would  not 
have  you  rely  upon  that  by  any  means — I  think  about  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five at  that  box. 

Q.  What  votes! — A.  Well,  there  were  some  republican  and  some  dem- 
ocratic votes;  some  were  colored,  and  some*  white  people. 

NO  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  was  intimidated,  or  know  of  any  one 
who  was  intimidated  that  day  by  anybody! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  to  your  knowledge! — A.  No,  sir;  there  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  there  done.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  that 
kind  it  would  have  come  to  me;  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  if 
attempted.  Colonel  Gibbs,  ou6  of  the  judges,  went  out  several  times 
during  the  day  and  invited  the  negroes  to  come  up  and  vote,  but  they 
huDg  back. 

ABOUT  THE  FIRE-COMPANIES. 

By  the  CHAiEiyiAN : 

Q.  How  many  fire-companies  are  there  in  Columbus? — A.  Two  or 
three,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  them! — A.  I  think  some  forty  or  sixty,  I  snp- 
'POse. 

Q.  In  each  company! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  they  young  men,  generally! — A.  Well,  they  are;  you  know 
^these  thing*  are  by  comparison. 
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Q.  Underforty,  or  thirty-five! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  forty-five,  may  be  some  fifty  years  old.    1  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  these  fires  occurred  between  8  o'clock  and  11  o'clock! — A. 
No,  sir;  the  fires  occurred  from  8  until  9  o'clock,  and  continued  as  long 
as  that. 

Q.  They  were  small  structures,  were  they,  except  the  first! — A.  None 
of  the  buildinj]^s  very  large;  I  do  not  know. 

tay'loe's  house  buened. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  largest  fire  that  you  saw! — A.  There  was  a  fire 
not  very  far  from  my  residence.  I  suppose  the  house  that  was  burned 
was  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide;  the 
material  was  pretty  combustible.  It  was  a  pretty  dry  time,  in  a  com- 
bustible state;  but  I  could  not  tell  any  more  just  how  large.  I  have  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  a  fire. 

Q.  Who  owned  that  house! — A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  (I  do  not 
want  you  to  rely  upon  that,  because  it  is  only  my  impression)  that  it  was 
Taylor's. 

TAYLOE  AKD  HIS  POLITICS. 

Q.  Who  is  Taylor  f — A.  He  is  a  citizen  there. 

Q.  A  wealthy  man  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  he  is  a  very  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive sort  of  a  man.  He  used  to  be  an  old  whig — a  man  who  hated 
democracy — but  I  do  not  know,  really,  what  he  is  since  the  war.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  he  was  called  on  now  he  would  not  be  what  we  call  a 
radical.  I  do  not  think  he  is ;  I  think  I  have  heard  him  say  he  was 
not.  He  is  a  very  quiet  man,  talking  but  very  little,  and  you  would 
have  to  ask  him  direct  before  you  would  learn,  if  you  should  see  him. 

Q.  Did  the  fire  from  his  house  extend  to  any  other  property  ! — ^A. 
2sOj  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  did  extend  to  any  other  property.  I  think  it 
only  burned  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  fire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  break  out? — A.  I  think  it  might  have  been 
8  o'clock;  it  might  have  been  half  after  eight.    I  do  not  know  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  to  burn  ! — A.  Until  it  burned  the  house 
down. 

DID  NOT  SEE  MILITAEY  COMPANIES,  BECAUSE  HE  WAS  GUAEDING  HIS 

OWN  HOUSE. 

Q.  How  long! — A.  Perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half;  maybe  longer  than 
that.  We  were  in  such  a  state  of  consternation  that  we  took  no  note — 
at  least  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  the  fire  companies  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  of  them  ! — A.  I  think  so— at  the  fire ;  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  go  around  to  the  fire. 

Q.  It  was  near  you ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  250  yards. 

Q.  Could  you  not  see  whether  or  not  the  companies  were  there  by 
the  shouting  and  the  noise  of  the  engines ! — A.  I  might  have  seen,  but 
1  was  guarding  my  own  house  a  little. 

Q.  You  did  not  see,  then! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  street  that  evening,  and  did  you  see  the  military 
companies  out! — A.  I  do  not  remember  my  being  on  the  street  whea 
they  were  there. 

Q.  In  the  evening,  I  mean  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  was  oa 
the  street  then  or  not. 

Q.  After  the  alarm  of  fire  ?— A.  I  was  on  the  street,  but  it  was  mostly 
around  about  my  house,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  house. 
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Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  military  out  that  uight? — A.  I  did  not  see  the 
military  out  because — though  I  could  have  seen  them — because  1  vas 
hanging  around  my  house. 

Q.  Besides  this  house  of  Taylor's  what  other  fire  did  you  see  that 
night  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  owner  of  the  house.  I  think  the  ware- 
house was  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Curtis. 

BUT  HE  SAW  SIX  FIBES. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  fire  that  night! — A.  I  saw  several  fires.  I 
saw  as  many  as  six. 

Q.  What  other  building  did  you  sec  burned  that  night  t — A.  I  canDot 
tell  you  what  building  was  burned. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whose  building,  but  what  other  building  anywhere!- 
A.  There  were  out-houses.  I  seen  some  out-honses ;  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  stable  or  two  that  was  burned.  I  have  not  been 
to  the  localities  since  to  see. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  five  or  six,  seven  or  eight,  and  there  might  have 
been  more  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  eight  fires ;  I  said  six  or  seven ;  I  still 
think  so. 

Q.  How  many  fires  did  you  see  that  night ! — A.  I  told  yon  five  ot 
six  or  seven. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  name  any  other  than  those  two  specifically !— A. 
I  could  if  you  asked  me  what  square.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  boildlDg 
nor  whose  building.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  1  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  house  that  was  burned  belonged  to  Taylor.  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that. 

DOBS  NOT  KNOW  THAT  THE  FIRE-COMPANIES  WERE  OUT. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fire-companies  were  out  there  at  those 
fires  that  night — at  any  of  the  fires  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  where  the  fire- 
companies  were;  1  could  not  tell  you.    Perhaps  you  may  find  witnesses 
who  can  tell  you.    I  do  not  know. 
I  Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  at  any  of  the  fires!— A.  I 

think  so.    I  only  judge  of  that  by  the  hallooing,  and  parade,  and  the  fire- 
men shouting,  that  I  heard  going  on,  but  I  did  not  go  where  they  were, 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  one's  property  besides  the  Curtis  and  Taylor 
houses,  of  any  considerable  value,  would  you  have  known  it!— A  I 
should  have  known  of  the  houses— that  some  one  had  lost  a  house. 

Q.  Were  not  the  rest  of  the  fires  of  property  of  very  little  value,  or 
material  that  had  no  commercial  value — mere  rubbish  and  refuse  !— A. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  very  valuable  places,  but  if  it  was  all  a  man 
had  he  might  think  it  valuable ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  very  val- 
uable otherwise. 

NEVER    HEARD    GENERAL    SHARP    EXPRESS  AN    OPINION   ABOUT    THE 

FIRES. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  General  Sharp  express  any  opinion  as  to  how 
these  fires  originated  ! — A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  He  never  said  anything  about  them  ! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  been  prosecuted — any  comx^laint  entered  against 
anybody  ! — A.  1  cannot  answer  that  questien. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  may  have ;  I  would 
not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  about  75  votes  polled  at  your  beat  where  yon 
were  one  of  the  judges  ! — A.  1  think  about  that  many. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  at  that  beat! — A.  I  have  not  been  pre- 
siding there  at  that  box  before,  ^nd  I  do  not  know  the  number.    I  have 
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not  taken  any  notice  of  the  nainber  of  votes  polled  at  any  particular 
beat.    I  could  not  tell  yon  now  how  many  votes  were  polled. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  judges  were  with  you  presiding! — A. 
Either  three  or  five ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Of  course  you  cannot  give  the  names  of  them  f — A.  I  know  Colonel 
Gibbs  was  one,  and  I  think  a  black  man  ;  I  think  so. 

SOME  BALLOTS  THROWN  OUT. 

Q.  Were  some  ballots  found  in  the  box  that  were  rejected  by  the 
judges? — A.  After  the  balloting  was  about  over,  and  we  were  about 
ready  to  count  the  ballots  out,  somebody  said  to  me  that — I  think  we 
had  commenced  counting — that  they  had  found  two  or  more  tickets 
where  there  should  have  been  but  one. 

By  Mr!  Bayard  : 

Q.  Double  tickets,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  double  tickets,  I 
mean,  and  we  threw  them  out.  I  was  told  to  take  them  out,  and  they 
were  thrown  out ;  I  think  something  like  two  or  three.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  were  more,  and  my  surprise  was  how  these  double  tickets 
could  have  gotten  in  there;  because  I  am  sure  I  was  there  attending  to 
what  was  going  on  during  the  day.  They  were  thrown  out,  and  when 
we  came  to  count  the  registered  votes  the  tickets  corresponded  exactly^ 
and  I  never  thought  of  it  afterward. 


H.  W.  LEWIS— LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CANVASS  FOR  PEACE. 

Washington,  Jieiy  8, 1876. 
Hiram  W.  Lewis  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  My  last  place  of  residence 
was  Columbus,  Lowndes  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  ? — A.  I  left  there  with  my  family  on  the  18th 
of  last  May. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  at  Columbus  ! — A.  I  resided  in  Lowndes 
Connty  from  March,  1868,  till  last  May ;  in  Columbus  five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  native  of  that  country  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  go  there  ! — A.  I  went  there  from  Tiffin,. 
Ohio. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Army  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  A  private. 

Q.  During  your  residence  in  Lowndes  Connty  did  you  hold  any  offices  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  they  were  and  when  I — A.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  1870  and  1871,  and  was  elected  sheriff  of  that  county 
and  tax-collector  in  1871,  and  reelected  in  1873,  and  held  that  office 
until  the  Ist  of  last  January. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  election  at  the  last  State  election  f — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  For  sheriflf  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
I  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Columbus  Press,  at  Columbus. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  circumstances  occurred  in 
Lowndes  County,  during  the  canvass,  affecting  \la  e\iaT«^eXjw  tot  ^^'wjfc* 
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PROPORTION  OF  DIFFERENT  VOTERS. 

A.  The  history  of  that  campaign,  in  brief,  is  this:  The  registered  voters 
of  the  county,  by  the  examination  of  the  books  as  well  as  I  could  examine 
them — they  were  in  some  disorder — were  about  4,800  colored,  and  of 
whites  about  1,300.  There  were  of  white  republicans  in  the  county  pro- 
bably 40.  Of  the  colored  men  there  were,  previous  to  the  last  campaign^ 
probably  never  over  25  votes  counted  with  the  democracy. 

We  were  divided  some  in  that  county — the  republicans  were— there 
were  two  factions  of  the  party.  In  one,  Mr.  Oleed,  a  colored  man,  was 
a  candidate  for  sheriff.  He  led  one  ticket  I  was  candidate  for  sheriff 
upon  the  other  ticket.  It  was  the  same  way  in  1873,  when  I  was  elected 
the  second  time. 

THE    LEWIS    REPUBLICANS    HAVE    A   CONFERENCE    WITH,    THE   DEMO- 
CRATS. 

We  started  the  campaign  quietly,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  peace- 
able and  went  on  as  well  as  usual  up  to  within  two  months  or  six  weeks 
before  the  election.  Some  members  of  the  democracy  came  to  mysdf 
and  other  leaders  of  our  division  of  the  party  about  that  time  and  wanted 
to  make  a  compromise. 

We  saw  that  the  campaign  was  becoming  very  warm  in  oth« 
parts  of  the  State,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  as  best  we  could  and  keep 
the  party  as  well  in  hand  as  possible  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  place  some  of  their  most  liberal  men  upon  oar  ticket;  and 
we  met  them  in  conference,  the  chairman  of  their  committee  and  other 
leading  democrats,  and  they  made  a  proposition  that  if  we  would  pat 
upon  our  ticket  a  treasurer,  assessor,  and  two  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, out  of  a  list  of  men  which  they  should  furnish  ns,  they  were 
certain  that  the  best  element  of  the  whites,  the  property-owners,  and 
intelligent  men — the  liberal-minded  men — would  succeed  in  defeating 
any  nomination  by  the  democracy,  and  that  they  would  support  our 
ticket. 

We  told  them  that  we  did  not  believe  that  we  could  carry  that  all 
through ;  we  did  not  think  that  we  could  induce  our  party  to  give  up 
two  members  of  the  legislature  on  the  ticket,  but  we  might  give  006^ 
and  two  officers  upon  our  county  ticket. 

They  told  us  to  do  the  best  we  could  and  they  would  do  the  best  they 
could  to  control  the  action  of  the  party. 

We  therefore  placed  upon  our  ticket  for  treasurer  Robert  R.  Spiers, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Hazelwood  for  assessor,  and  we  nominated  for  the 
legislature  Col.  Joseph  E.  Leigh. 

THE  DEMOEATS   NOMINATE  A  FULL  TICKET. 

The  democrats  had  a  convention,  and  these  men  I  think  did  all  they 
could  to  control  the  action  of  that  convention  and  to  defeat  any  nomioa- 
tion  being  made^  but  the  Bourbons,  as  we  called  them  there,  the  hot- 
headed element  of  the  party,  controlled  the  convention  and  put  a  full 
ticket  in  the  field. 

Then  began  a  very  vigorous  campaign.  They  organized  what  was 
called  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  of  Columbus,  composed  of 
young  men,  perhaps  all  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  tbey  held  meet- 
ings at  the  court-house.  They  made  very  incendiary  speeches  there, 
two  or  three  nights  in  the  week  right  along. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  SEND  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  A    CANNON. 

They  sent  to  New  Orleans  and  got  a  24-pound  cannon  to  fire,  and 
they  orgamzftA  m^^Wxi^'?.  va.  ^\Sfti\^wfc  \^ai:ta  of  the  county,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  there  accompaaied  by  their  speakers  and  some  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  yoang  men  ou  horseback,  with  pistols  strapped  about  them  in  full 
view,  which  they  would  fire  along  the  road  coming  and  going.  They 
took  the  cannon  in  different  parts  of  the  county  by  rail  and  fired  it  off 
from  a  platform-car.  It  was  too  heavy  to  transport  along  the  highway, 
so  they  took  it  on  the  cars  only ;  and  they  fired  it  also  in  the  city  fre- 
quently evenings,  and  it  got  up  a  good  deal  of  intimidation  among  the 
negroes.  We  saw  at  once  that  they  were  becoming  very  much  demoral- 
ized. The  party  was  thoroughly  organized  in  clubs,  and  we  kept  at 
work  and  made  speeches  to  the  clubs  all  through  the  county,  and  still 
hoped  that  we  should  have  a  fair  election. 

DEMOCRATS  PROMISE  A  FAIR  ELECTION. 

These  men  who  had  failed  to  defeat  the  nomination  still  pledged  us 
to  do  all  they  could  to  secure  a  fair  election,  and  we  were  under  the 
belief  that  when  election-day  came  we  would  probably  have  a  fair  elec- 
tion ;  that  they  would  only  do  what  they  could  to  frighten  the  negroes 
up  to  the  day  of  the  election,  and  that  they  would  then  cease  their 
efforts  and  we  should  have  a  quiet  election.  We  relied  in  that  matter 
somewhat  upon  the  pledges  of  General  George,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  democratic  executive  committee,  made  to  Governor  Ames.  We 
were  going  along  finely  in  that  way  until  a  day  or  so  before  the  election, 
Saturday  night,  I  think  it  was  before  election,  when  the  democrats  took 
down  one  of  the  men  they  were  running  for  legislature  and  nominated 
Colonel  Leigh,  who  was  on  our  ticket.  That  seemed  to  stop  the  efforts 
of  the  liberal  democrats  to  keep  down  the  hot  feeling  and  to  neutralize 
their  efforts  to  a  great  extent. 

ANOTHER  CONFERENCE — SPECIAL  DEPUTIES  APPOINTED. 

We  had  a  conference,  however,  with  the  chairman  of  the  democratic 
committee  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  election,  and  with  other 
leading  men — conservative  men,  as  they  called  them — who  had  been 
encouraging  us ;  and  we  appointed  a  large  number  of  that  class  of 
wen  to  go  to  keep  watch  of  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  county,  as 
special  deputy  sheriffs,  and  see  that  the  voters  should  be  protected ; 
to  see  that  the  hot-heads,  the  young  fellows,  should  not  override  them, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  fair  count.  These  men  were  selected  and 
put  upon  a  list,  and  everything  was  arranged  for  them  to  start  there 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  the  different  beats  in  the  county,  to  serve 
in  that  capacity. 

NO  APPREHENSION  OF  SERIOUS  TROBLE— NOTHING  MORE  THAN  OUT- 
HOUSES TO  BE  BURNED. 

On  that  evening,  however,  in  discussing  the  matter,  the  chairman  of 
the  democratic  committee  stated  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  very 
much  going  to  be  done.  There  was  some  little  discussion  between  him 
and  some  others,  and  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing going  to  be  done,  only  the  burning  of  a  lew  privies  or  something 
of  that  kind.  He  had  in  mind,  I  presume,  the  mayor^s  election  of  the 
year  before,  in  which,  while  the  counting  was  going  on,  they  had  set  fire 
to  some  privies  and  then  raised  the  cry  of  fire,  and  ran  over  the  polling- 
boxes  with  the  fire-engine;  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  these  young 
bloods  were  going  to  do  anything  more  than  set  fire  to  a  few  old  privies 
or  something  of  that  kind.  However,  we  apprehended  that  there  would 
be  something  of  the  kind,  either  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  or  before 
the  election. 

THE  GLEED  CLUB  ASSAULTED. 

On  Monday ,night  preceding  the  election,  the  GVe^A  e\\3L\i^'^\i\05i  V^\ 
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its  headquarters  at  our  end  of  the  town,  started  down  to  get  their  tickets, 
to  be  distributed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  at  the  school-house,  aod 
they  started  down  with  their  drums  beating.  When  they  got  to  Hatch's 
corner,  the  center  of  the  town,  and  were  beating  their  drums,  they  were 
set  upon  by  some  of  the  young  white  democrats,  and  the  drum'-heads 
were  cut  out,  and  a  general  stampede  followed. 

THE  ALARM  OF  FIRE. 

Perhaps  thirty  minutes  after  that,  I  heard  the  cry  of  fire.  I  ran  up  to 
the  balcony  upon  the  second  story  of  my  house  and  looked  to  the  soutii 
end  of  the  town,  and  saw  a  large  blaze  springing  up  and  beard  a  great 
cry  of  fire,  and  firemen  running  to  the  engine-house,  and  in  perhaps  less 
than  a  minute  from  this  time  I  saw  another  large  fiame  leaping  up  attbe 
the  northern  end  of  the  town,  and  I  remembered  at  once  the  remarks 
that  I  had  heard  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee, 
and  believed  that  trouble  was  coming. 

FIREMEN  ABANDON    THE    ENGINE    BEFORE  REACHING   THE  FIRE  ASH) 

GET  THEIR  GUNS. 

They  got  out  their  engine,  and  ran  perhaps  a  square  with  it,  wh«i 
they  abandoned  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  order  was  given 
for  every  man  to  get  his  gun,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  seemed 
the  whole  town  was  picketed. 

COVtID  HEAR   CRIES  OF    "HALT,''    AND  FIRING  IN  EVERY  DIEECTIOX. 

I  could  hear  the  cries  of  "  halt,"  and  firing  in  every  direction  all  over 
the  town.    It  seemed  to  be  almost  incessant. 

HORSEMEN  FROM  ALABAMA  RIDE  UP  AND  DOWN  FIRING. 

Squads  of  horsemen  were  there  from  Alabama.  I  had  been  informed 
by  General  Sharp,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee,  on  the 
preceding  night,  that  there  were  one  hundred  or  so  of  these  mooDted 
Alabamians  in  town,  but  he  did  not  think  they  were  going  to  do  any- 
thing ;  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  control  them. 

They  immediately  began  to  rush  up  and  down  the  streets  with  th«r 
guns,  shooting  right  and  left,  and  a  general  riot  was  coming  on,  aod 
firing  was  heard  all  over  town.  I  did  not  leave  my  premises  then,  as  I 
thought  it  was  safer  to  stay  upon  my  own  place  and  protect  my  &milj. 

WITNESS  TO  BE  HELD  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FIRES. 

• 

In  about  30  minutes — I  could  see  squads  marching  up  by  the  lamp- 
lights on  the  streets — a  small  squad  came  to  my  house,  some  10  or  li, 
with  State  arms  in  their  hands  and  fixed  bayonets.  They  rang  the 
door-belK  and  Mr.  Bliss,  who  was  boarding  in  my  family,  went  to  the 
door,  and  they  informed  him  in  an  excited  manner  that  there  must  be 
no  more  alarms  of  fire ;  that  if  there  were,  Mr.  Bliss  and  myself  would  be 
held  responsible  for  it.    They  then  left. 

The  squad  being  commanded  by  Captain  Johnson,  captain  of  a  militia 
company  there — an  independent  company — and  he  being  a  very  bitter 
enemy  of  mine,  politically  as  well  as  personally,  I  was  afraid  that  he 
would  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  do  me  an  injury,  and  I  started 
out  upon  the  streets  to  find  some  of  my  friends  that  had  been  guaran- 
teeing a  peaceable  election. 

I  met  a  squad,  who  halted  me,  and  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  OTtf 
to  Dr.  Brownrig's,  over  across  the  street.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
our  family  physician.  My  wife  was  not  very  well,  and  was  exceedingly 
worried  by  the  conduct  of  these  parties  shooting  around  and  in  front  of 
the  house,  an^  arresting  negroes  in  the  street  in  front. 
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WITNESS  HALTED  BY  ARMED  SCHOOL-BOYS. 

I  was  halted  by  a  sqaad  of  young  school-boys,  who  had  been  ordered 
out  with  arms  on  that  evening.  They  had  just  turned  out  from  their 
armory  with  their  arms,  and  were  marching  up,  led  by  their  principal, 
Professor  Belcher,  in  command — going  up,  I  suppose,  to  help  patrol  the 
town. 

The  firing  continued  all  night.  I  did  not  leave  my  place  any  more, 
however.  Dr.  Brownrig  came  to  my  house,  and  afterward  Colonel  Leigh 
came,  and  they  assured  me  that  they  would  do  everything  they  could 
to  protect  my  family,  and  I  remained  at  my  house  all  night. 

FOUR  NEGROES  MURDERED — ^A  NUMBER  WOUNDED. 

The  firing  was  kept  up  at  intervals  all  night  long  and  next  morning 
after  daylight  The  number  of  killed  was  but  four.  There  were  quite 
a  number  wounded,  however ;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

OLD  MAN  GREEN  KILLED  AND  HIS  WIFE  WOUNDED. 

An  old  man,  I  think  his  name  was  Green,  and  his  wife,  I  was  informed, 
were  going  to  a  cotton-field  to  pick  cotton  at  the  lower  end  of  town, 
about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  and  were  commanded  to 
bait  by  a  squad  of  men,  and  upon  their  starting  to  run,  were  fired  ui>on, 
and  the  old  man  killed  and  the  woman  wounded  severely. 

ALECK  LATHAM  TAKEN  OUT  AND  SHOT. 

Aleck  Latham,  a  crippled  shoemaker,  was  taken  from  his  house 
during  the  night  and  held  by  a  party  of  them  and  shot  by  others  and 
killed.    The  names  of  the  other  two  I  don't  recollect  now. 

I  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Press,  and  if  I  had  it  with  me  1 
could  give  them.  But  there  were  four  killed  outright,  and  they  were 
not  buried,  I  think,  until  the  day  after  the  election.  James  T.  Harrison, 
jr.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  club,  informed  me  on  the  day 
of  the  election  that  the  body  of  one  of  them  was  lying  in  a  store  just 
across  the  street  from  the  polls  at  that  time.  That  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  of  the  election. 

THE  POLLS  0PENED. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  I — A.  I 
went  over  there  in  the  morning  to.see  whether  the  polls  were  going  to 
be  opened  or  not,  and  they  were  not  opened  yet.  All  the  republican 
officers  seemed  to  be  backward,  the  judges  and  all.  The  box  was  not 
there.  The  box  had  been  left  at  a  cabinet-maker's  to  be  repaired,  and 
a  crowd  of  young  democrats  immediately  demanded  of  me  that  these 
polls  should  be  opened.  I  told  them  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
it  than  they  had ;  it  was  no  part  of  my  ofiicial  duty.  With  a  great 
many  oaths  they  swore  that  the  polls  must  be  opened  right  away,  and  I 
would  suffer  the  consequences  if  they  were  not.  I  hunted  up  the  regis- 
trar and  found  that  the  box  had  been  left  for  repairs  near  by,  and  I 
went  there,  in  company  with  a  democrat,  and  got  the  box,  and  the  polls 
were  opened. 

BUT  FEW  NEGROES  CAME  TO  THE  POLLS. 

There  were  but  a  very  few  negroes  to  be  seen  upon  the  streets.  I 
don't  suppose  there  were  a  dozen.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  re- 
publican votes  cast,  but  my  recollection  is  that  there  were  but  thirty -odd 
republican  votes  cast  in  the  city.  There  should  have  been  about  five 
hundred,  according  to  previous  elections. 

HOW  NEGROES  CAME  TO  VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Occasionally  1  would  see  a  negro  being  conducted  up  to  the  polls  by 
some  one  of  the  young  white  men  to  vote,  and  tUey  \?o\s\^  ^\As3^\ft\»xfiL 
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and  go  with  bim  right  up  to  the  box,  and  in  some  instances  they  told  hira 
to  vote  in  whichever  way  he  pleased. 

NO  EEPUBLICAN  BALLOTS. 

There  were  no  republican  ballots  to  be  had,  however,  at  the  polls,  and 
they  invariably,  under  these  circumstances,  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
Some  would  tell  me  as  they  went  away  past  my  house  that  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  to  do  that  they  had  ever  done  in  their  lives,  bnt  thattbey 
thought  their  lives  depended  upon  it,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  vote 
in  that  way. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  COLORED  MEN  FORCED  TO  VOTE  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC TICKET. 

I  heard  of  one  or  two  instances  where  a  man  with  a  gun  at  carry-arms 
had  walked  the  negroes  right  up  to  the  box  and  voted  them  in  that  way. 
They  would  find  them  hid  out  in  the  cotton-fields,  and  in  or  under  their 
houses,  and  drum  them  up  and  bring  them  out  and  take  and  vote  tbem; 
and  I  think  in  that  way  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  voted 
the  democratic  ticket. 

WITNESS  THINKS  THE  FIRES  SET  BY  YOUNG  WHITE  MEN  OF  COLIDIBrs. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  origin  of  this  fire  Monday  night 
more  than  what  you  have  stated  ! — A.  It  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  they  were  fired  on  purpose  by  some  of  the  youngmen  of  the  town, 
young  democrats.  I  made  that  remark  to  a  gentleman  an  hour  or  so 
after  the  fires  occurred. 

"don't  repeat  it." 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  it  to  I — A.  To  Dr.  Brownrig.  He  remarked  at 
once,  to  me,  "  Don't  repeat  it.  If  any  one  should  overhear  you  yoar 
life  would  not  be  safe ;  you  would  be  killed  before  morning.''  And  1 
took  a  lesson  from  that  and  did  not  talk  about  it. 

CAPTAIN  SPIERS'S  OPINION— HE  IS  FORCED   TO   RETRACT   AND  SIG3?  A 
PAPER  STATING  THAT  NEGROES  SET  THE  FIRE. 

Capt.  Robert  R.  Spiers,  who  was  uj)on  our  ticket  for  treasnrer,  who  hasal- 
ways  been  a  democrat  and  was  a  confederate  soldier  and  a  native  of  the 
South,  the  next  morning  felt  so  outraged  about  it  that  he  remarked  to  some 
one  that  he  believed  that  the  young  white  men  had  set  fire  to  theplaceon 
purpose  to  get  an  excuse  to  kill  negroes.  In  a  short  time  afterward, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  the  back  end  of  his  store,  a  couple  of  young 
men  came  in,  named  John  Gilmer  and  James  T.  Harrison,  jr.,  and,  with 
their  pistols  presented  to  his  head,  handed  him  a  paper,  telling  him 
that  if  he  did  not  sign  that  immediately  they  would  blow  his  brains  oat 
The  paper  was  a  statement  that  he  believed  the  negroes  had  set  fire  to 
I  the  town  with  the  intention  of  burning  it  up.  He  told  me  about  it  an  hoar 

I  afterward,  and  said  that  he  felt  that  his  life  depended  upon  it ;  that  be 

;  had  been  in  a  great  many  close  places  in  the  war,  bnt  he  bad  never  been 

in  a  place  where  he  thought  his  life  was  in  such  peril  as  that  momentt 

and  he  signed  it. 

Immediately  they  posted  it  up  on  a  bulletin-board  in  the  most  public 

j  place  in  town.    After  that  a  great  many  who  did  believe  it  would  say  it 

;  in  whispers,  but  nobody  that  I  know  of  ever  said  a  word  about  it  upon 

I  the  public  streets. 

j  GENERAL  SHARP'S  OPINION. 

[  Q.  Do  you  know  of  General  Sharp  expressing  an  opinion  about  it  t— 

A.  I  have  stated  that  he  said  that  if  anything  was  done  it  would  be  only 
firing  some  old  privies^  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  yow  'ktvo^  ol  \i\^  ^^^m^  ^xi^Wvsi^  '^.^tft^iward  concerning  it  ?- 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  don't.  I  never  said  anything  to  him  about  it  afterward. 
There  were  democrats,  however,  who  stated  that  the  yoang  men  fired 
the  place;  bnt  I  woald  not  like  to  give  their  names,  as  it  was  told  me  in 
confidence,  and  I  woald  not  like  to  expose  them. 

VALUE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  BURNED. 

Q.  Do  joa  know  the  baildings  that  were  fired;  how  situated  in  refer- 
ence to  other  baildings! — A.  One  of  them,  in  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
was  an  old  shed  standing  upon  posts,  and  a  very  rickety  old  affair,  and 
was  some  considerable  distance  from  any  dwelling-house.  The  nearest 
dwelling-house  to  it  was  the  house  of  Eobert  Gleed,  the  candidate  for 
sheriff. 

Q.  Your  opponent  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  other  was  an  old  stable  of  very 
little  value,  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  and  isolated  from  other  buildings ;  so  much  so  that,  while  there 
was  no  fire-engine  there,  the  efforts  of  a  few  colored  men  pulling  down 
fences,  &e.,  kept  the  fire  from  communicating  to  other  buildings. 

WITNESS  KNOWS  OF  BUT  TWO  FIRES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  fires  were  set  that  night  except 
the  two  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  I  am  positive  there  were  not.  It  was 
said  by  the  young  men  upon  the  streets  next  morning  that  the  town  was 
fired  in  a  dozen  places.  I  never  learned  of  anything  to  corroborate  it  at 
all. 

ONLY  ONE  NEGRO  IN  FIVE  OR  SIX  HAD  ARMS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  negroes  were  armed  in  Columbus 
and  in  Lowndes  County,  and  what  was  the  character  of  their  arms? — A. 
In  Columbus  there  were  two  small  companies,  perhaps  twenty -five  or 
thirty  in  each,  who  had  arms — militia  companies.  Throughout  the 
county  there  were  only  such  arms  as  they  had  for  hunting  purposes : 
8ho^guns,  and  occasionally  one  had  an  old  pistol.  Perhaps  one  colorea 
man  out  of  every  two  or  three — no,  not  so  many  as  that ;  one  colored 
man  out  of  every  five  or  six — had  a  gun  or  pistol,  I  should  think. 

TWO  NEGRO  MILITIA  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Were  these  militia  companies  that  you  speak  of  there  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  election? — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  officers  were  not  com- 
missioned, but  they  had  arms,  and  would  drill  occasionally  about  the 
streets,  same  as  the  white  companies. 

Q.  Who  commanded  these  companies  ? — A.  One  was  commanded  by 
a  young  man  named  Mark  Brownley,  and  the  other  by  Ben.  O.  Young. 

Q.  Colored  men  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

FIRE-ENGINES  ABANDONED  AND  THE  FIREMEN  ARM. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  the  fire-engines  were  taken  to  either  of  these 
fires  ?^  A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  taken  about  a  square,  I  should  think,  and 
then  abandoned ;  left  in  the  street  while  they  went  to  get  their  guns. 

Q.  Was  Columbus  at  that  time  supplied  with  water  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  there  were  very  good  hydrants  there  for 
fire  purposes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  in  reference  to  this  matter? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  and  would  not  have  made  the  above  statements  had  I  not 
been  required  to  do  so  by  the  interrogatories  of  the  committee. 
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W.  B.  CiraNINGHAM— MADISON  COUNTY. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  ATTENDING  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12, 1876. 
W.  B.  Cunningham  sworn  and  examined. 

personal  STATE3IENT. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Question.  In  what  county  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  MadLsoD 
County. 

Q.  In  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  I  have  lived  there  ever 
since  the  war.  I  came  here  in  November  after  the  war — November, 
1865. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  at  Canton? — A.  No,  sir;  the  first  station  below 
Canton.    It  has  been  my  home. 

Q.  Have  you  been  judge  of  one  of  the  courts! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  tiie 
last  six  years.  My  term  of  office  is  out;  the  dth  of  this  month  it 
expired. 

Q.  How  do  you  designate  the  district  ? — A.  The  State  circuit  cooit, 
14th  district. 

witness  adjourned  COURT  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   POLITICAL  EXCITE^ 

MENT. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  any  knowledge  you  have  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  preceding  the  election  of  1875 ;  any  occurrences  that 
transpired  during  the  campaign,  of  your  own  knowledge,  np  to  and  in- 
cluding the  day  of  election? — A.  I  was  in  Holmes  Coauty  holding i 
court  a  week  or  so  before  the  election,  and  they  bad  so  mach  excite- 
ment there,  at  the  bar,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  there  and 
go  away,  at  least  to  adjourn  the  court  on  acconnt  of  the  excitemeot 
there,  and  I  was  at  my  house  two  or  three  days;  perhaps  for  ten  days 
before  the  election,  I  was  at  home. 

THE  DRUMS  OF  A  NEGRO  CLUB  EXASPERATE  THE  DEMOCRATS. 

The  republican  club  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  my  place.  The 
negroes  would  meet  there.  There  was  a  church  there  and  they  make 
their  churches  their  political  headquarters  as  well  as  a  place  for  religions 
purposes ;  and  they  had  drums  there.  I  was  notified  by  democrats  tto 
I  had  better  make  them  stop  their  drumming;  that  it  was  exasperatiof 
the  people  and  would  lead  to  trouble,  and  I  did  go  and  tell  them,  and 
they  had  also  to  quit  holding  their  meetings  there.  I  made  them  go 
home  after  they  had  gathered  ouce  and  not  hold  any  meeting.  I  got 
them  to  go  home. 

ARMED  WHITES  NEAR  THE  WITNESS'S  HOUSE. 

The  negroes  once  came  to  me  and  told  me  there  was  some  armed  meo 
on  the  road,  fifteen  or  twenty  near  my  house,  and  we  didn't  know  what 
it  meant.  They  were  white  men  and  they  were  armed,  and  we  did  not 
know  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  for  that  reason  I  told  the  boys 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  quiet,  and  for  them  to  go  to  their  homes 
and  be  still.  They  did  not  do  anything;  we  were  not  injured  by  those 
men  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Was  there  in  that  county  any  compromise  made  in  regard  to  the 
ticket  that  was  placed  in  the  field  and  voted  for ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
bad  two  ticteU.   Tl\i^^*  \i^  ^  x^^xslVAvma^.  ticket  and  a  democratic  ticket. 
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Tbat  coanty  has  been  repablican  and  has  voted  republican  ever  since 
the  war,  every  election  that  we  have  had. 

MADISON  COUNTY  STRONGLY  BEPUBLICAN. 

Q.  Abont  what  majority  ! — A.  From  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand,  sometimes  larger.  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by 
two  thousand  three  hundred  majority  once ;  and  the  majority  has  gen- 
erally been  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  over,  republican.  We 
had  our  two  tickets  as  a  general  thing. 

THE  MEETING  AT  CANTON. 

Q.  A  republican  and  a  democratic  tickojk  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  went 
along,  and  about  a  week,  I  think  it  was  perhaps  on  Thursday — the  elec- 
tion was  Tuesday,  and  I  think  the  Thursday  before — it  may  have  been 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  but  during  the  week,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  week  before  the  election,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  sheriflf  of  the  county 
to  go  to  Canton ;  that  it  was  a  call  for  important  business ;  I  do  not 
know  what.    I  went  up. 

DEMOCRATS  SENT  $4,000  FOR  ARMS. 

There  were  about  forty  men,  the  leading  republicans  of  the  county ; 
word  had  been  sent  to  them.  All  the  county  republican  executive  com- 
mittee were  there  nearly ;  and  the  sheriff  made  the  statement  to  the 
meeting  tbat  he  was  helpless  to  preserve  peace ;  that  armed  men  were  in 
the  town,  walking  back  and  forv^ard.  Four  thousand  dollars  had  been 
sent  away  for  arms,  and  companies  were  organizing  and  had  everything 
prepared  for  action,  and  they  intended  to  carry  the  election  at  all 
hazards,  &c.;  and  that  he,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  call  us  together. 

THE  SHERIFF  "  HELPLESS  AS  A  SICK  CHILD." 

He  had  been  a  friend  to  the  republicans  and  was  a  republican  him* 
self,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  am,  and  he  said  he  was  help- 
less to  preserve  order,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  his  friends  together 
and  tell  them.  His  language  was  he  was  ''  as  helpless  as  a  sick  child 
to  preserve  order  here  any  longer."  He  had  been  sheriff  for  six  years, 
perhaps.  ''Armed  men  are  all  around.  I  have  no  arms,  and  if  I  had 
1  could  not  do  anything.  I  advise  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  lives,  and 
for  your  wives  and  children,  to  make  this  compromise."  I  made  the 
suggestion,  and  Senator  Pratt,  who  was  elected  and  a  republican,  he, 
perhaps,  made  his  statement ;  and  we  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  others  had  to  say ;  and  all  these  different  parties  made  their  state- 
ments 'j  and  what  led  to  the  compromise  was  the  fact  that  several  lead- 
ing democrats  of  the  county,  and  who  were  also  leading  democrats  of 
the  State,  and  one  of  whom  has  since  been  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in 
the  State,  who  came  to  the  sheriff  and  told  him 

REPUBLICANS  URGED  TO  COMPROMISE. 

By  Mr.  BAYARD : 

Q.  Give  the  name. — A.  I  will  do  so ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so. 
Judge  Campbell,  now  supreme  judge,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
State.  He  is  a  very  good  man  and  a  friend  of  mine.  He  and  other 
men  like  him — good  men — came  to  the  sheriff  and  told  him  that  they 
wanted  them,  if  they  could  not  go  into  this  compromise,  then  he  wanted 
them,  for  God's  sake,  to  get  troops — Government  troops — here,  if  they 
could  not  get  the  compromise  effected. 

IT  WAS  TO  SAVE  LIFE. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  This  was  Judge  Campbell  f— A.  Yes,  sir  •,  abo\xl\iLa\i  «i.^Q2.^\i^^\siWi^ 
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^v'boiu  was  Jiulge  Campbell ;  and  he  intended  the  fact  which  he  stated  to 
be  exactly  the  truth,  and  intended  it  exactly  for  the  office  it  performed. 
He  said  that  '^  it  was  to  save  life."  It  was  devised  by  leading  democrats 
in  the  connty.  I  will  say  that,  and  I  can  give  the  names  of  those  who 
know  all  about  this  thing.  They  desii*ed  the  compromise  for  the  par- 
pose  of  saving  life.  We  would  not  be  disturbed  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  the  day  before  the  election  ;  the  idea  was  to  raise  Cain  before 
the  day  of  the  election  and  get  the  negroes  all  scared ;  not  to  kill  them; 
not  necessary  to  kill  them  if  they  would  scare  well.  Did  not  want  to 
kill  them  ;  that  was  well  understood. 

THE  COMPROMISE. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  was  propK>sed  at  this  assemblage! — A.  It  was  proposed  that 
we  go  out  and  make  the  best  compromise  we  oonld  ;  get  up  a  compro- 
mise ticket  and  vote  it.  The  republicans  were  to  have  certain  officers 
of  the  ticket  if  we  would  just  agree  that  certain  democrats  should  he 
chosen ;  we  were  to  go  and  make  up  the  best  compromise  we  ooold 
with  the  democrats,  and  then  vote  that  ticket.  They  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  consulted  with  different  men,  and  different  men  told  how 
matters  were  in  different  sections,  and  what  had  taken  place  about 
being  run  fi*om  their  homes.  A  compromise  committee  was  appointed 
and  the  compromise  entered  into.  They  were  to  confer,  and  the  com- 
promise be  entered  into  and  made  in  writing  by  the  republican  com- 
mittee and  by  the  democratic  committee,  and  we  all  stood  by  it.  Tbe 
negroes  were  very  much,  some  of  them,  put  out  about  it. 

YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  DISHEARTENED   BECAUSE   THEY  COUXD  NOT  USE 

THEIR  GUNS. 

They  did  not  want  to  vote  for  any  democrats,  and  some  of  the  young 
bloods  ot  the  democrats  were  very  much  disheartened  because  they  did 
not  get  any. chance  to  use  their  guns  they  had  bought,  &c. ;  but  afterthe 
compromise  was  effected  we  had  a  quiet  election.    Some  did  not  vote. 

SOME  NEGROES  DO  NOT  VOTE. 

Some  negroes  did  not  vote  who  had  been  voting  for  ten  years.  Mes 
that  have  been  voting,  and  been  intimate  with  me  politically,  and  west 
by  my  advice  ever  since,  did  not  vote  at  this  election. 

I  was  at  the  election ;  was  there  all  day ;  was  commissioner  of  elec- 
tions appointed  by  Judge  Hill,  one  of  the  United  States  commissioDeis 
of  elections,  and  was  there  all  day  at  the  election.  I  went  there  before 
breakfast,  and  staid  all  day  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  saw  the  bflJiots 
counted,  and  helped  to  count  them. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  this  proposition  and  the  agreement  that  vai 
entered  into,  this  compromise,  had  you  seen  any  indications  of  prepara- 
tion of  a  character  which  would  denote  intended  violence  or  terrorisai 
of  any  kind  upon  the  part  of  persons  in  that  commanityf  and,  if  so,  give 
the  general  character  of  them. — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  particularlT. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question.  I  know  of  a  good  manj 
things  I  did  not  see. 

WHITES  ARMED. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  armed  ? — A.  I  saw,  on  the  day  we  made 
the  agreement  when  sent  for,  I  saw,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  men  at 
different  times — two  and  three  and  four,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,*together 
sometimes,  going  around  the  streets,  armed ;  some  of  them  armed  witii 
a  revolver  on  each  side.  These  are  the  men  that  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Koss^ 
referred  to.    He  said  they  were  so  numerous  he  could  not  do  anytijing?    I 
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Tras  helpless,  and  did  not  want  people  to  depend  on  him  for  protec- 
tion when  he  could  not  give  it. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  jon  saw  armed  in  this  manner  white  men  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  ^ood.manjof  Tazoo  Connty.  There  had  been  some  dis- 
turbance there  in  that  county.  A  great  controversy  over  there.  I  held 
court  over  there  a  while  and  then  came  back. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  f — A.  I  think  on  the  Tuesday  before 
the  election ;  certainly  one  week  before  the  election. 

NO  COMPEOMISE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IP  A  FAIR  ELECTION  HAD 

BEEN  POSSIBLE. 

Q.  Would  those  terms  have  been  entered  into  at  all  if  there  had  been 
any  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  the  election  would  be  conducted 
fairly  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  would  never  have  been  entered  into  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  not  have  a  fair 
election. 

THE  NEaBOES  ALABMED. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  what  you  supposed  to  be  impend- 
ing violence  which  would  result  from  the  election  if  it  were  conducted  by 
each  party  without  this  compromise  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question 
better  than  to  tell  you  what  I  really  understood  the  programme  to  be,  from 
all  that  I  knew.  I  do  not  think  the  intention  was  to  injure  me  or  the  sher- 
iff of  our  county.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  been  harmed  any  more 
.than  one  of  you  would  have  been,  or  any  other  leading  man.  The  idea 
was  to  scare  and  intimidate  men.  The  negroes  were  scared.  They  would 
come  to  my  house  at  11  o^clock  at  night  and  ask  what  to  do.  '^  Certain 
men  had  come  by  my  house ;  come  there  and  shot  off  their  guns,  and  I 
don't  know  when  they  will  come  back  again ;  where  shall  I  go  T  What 
shall  I  do  f  I  did  not  know  what  to  advise  the  men.  Did  not  know 
who  they  were,  and  the  negroes  were  all  scared  there,  very  cowardly, 
and  they  were  scared  easily ;  scared,  and  would  not  fight  much  better 
than  a  drove  of  sheep,  even  if  they  had  guns,  and  they  Hadn't  guns. 
Some  would  fight.  I  could  pick  out  a  hundred  men  that  would  fight  as 
well  as  white  men :  but  all  the  rest  would  not  fight  better  than — they 
are  a  set  of  cowards. 

Q.  There  were  negroes  who  did  not  wish  to  vote  this  compromise 
ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NEGEOES  DO  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  And  did  not  vote  at  all  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  under  the  influence  of  terror  that  they 
refrained  from  voting  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  may  have 
failed  to  vote  on  accouot  of  not  liking  the  ticket;  a  good  many  failed 
to  vote  on  that  account,  I  think  5  a  good  many  others  because  they 
didn't  like  to  go  there. 

Q.  They  could  have  voted  if  there  had  been  no A.  Yes;  they 

could  have  gone  that  day  and  voted  any  ticket ;  could  have  voted  the 
straight  republican  ticket;  but  they  did  not  do  it,  and  I  advised  them 
not  to  do  it 

WITNESS    THINKS  THE  COMPBOMISE  THE  BEST  THING. 

Q.  Why  did  you  advise  them  not  to  do  it? — A.  I  had  been  into 
this  compromise  with  the  democrats,  ^nd  I  had  to  stand  to  it.  I  was 
in  favor  of  it.  It  was  on  my  motion  that  the  compromise  was  made, 
though  I  was  not  the  mover  in  it.  That  was  the  programme.  I  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  it  when  I  went  there,  but  I  understood  the  state- 
ments of  the  sheriff,  and  knew  all  about  it ;  had  been  rfim^  o^  W^ 
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I  coanty.    I  knew  and  believed,  and  know  yet,  that  it  was  best  to  make 

that  compromise — the  best  thing  to  save  the  lives  of  a  great  many  col- 
ored men  of  that  county.  I  \\ent  into  the  compromise,  and  I  have  a 
great  many  good  friends,  and  as  good  as  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  there ;  and  I  pledged  myself  privately  and  in  that  public  way 
by  moving  in  favor  of  this  thing  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise, 
and  I  carried  it  oat  in  good  faith.  I  advised  the  negroes  to  votetiie 
compromise  ticket  and  not  the  straight  ticket,  because  I  thought  it  best 
lor  me  and  for  everybody  to  do  that,  and  I  tried  to  get  them  to  do  it— 
made  them  do  it  whenever  I  could.  I  carried  it  out  in  good  faith.  I 
voted  myself  the  compromise  ticket,  and  advised  everybody  else  to  do  so. 

WHY  WITNESS  FAVORED    THE  COMPROMISE. 

Q.  And  the  reasons  why  you  did  so  you  have  already  stated  !~A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  reason  I  did  so  was  because  I  did  make  this  compromise, 
although  a  republican,  and  I  had  gone  into  the  compromise,  and  I  car- 
ried it  out  because  I  agreed  to. 

Q.  And  you  went  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  averting  what  you  sap- 
posed  at  the  time  would  result,  if  you  did  not  go  into  it  T — A.  I  thought 
there  would  be  trouble  or  bloodshed  on  the  day  of  election  and  the  daj 
before  the  election. 

Q.  You  went  in  for  this  compromise  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  and 
carried  it  out  as  you  have  stated,  and  you  participated  as  United  Stata 
commissioner  on  the  day  of  election  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

ACTION  OF  WITNESS  TOWARD  NEGROES  VOTING  STRAIGHT  REPUBLI 

CAN  TICKET. 

[  Q.  Was  there  anything  occurred  in  the  room  and  in  your  presence  in 

regard  to  the  election  at  that  time  at  all  connected  with  this  com- 
promise, or  affecting  it  in  any  way,  in  substance? — A.  A  white  man— 
Dr.  Holland — came  to  me  when  I  was  at  my  place  at  the  polls  and  said 
certain  parties  were  circulating  the  straight  republican  ticket ;  tbej 
were  being  circulated  there.  He  asked  me  if  that  was  not  a  violation 
'  of  the  compromise.    I  told  him  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  did  not  want 

them  circulated  ;  I  agreed  to  carry  out  the  compromise,  and  would  go 
and  tell  them  not  to  do  it.  I  went  and  told  the  negroes  I  did  not  want 
them  to  vote  that  ticket ;  I  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the  compromise,  and 
wanted  them  to  do  it,  and  did  not  want  them  to  vote  the  straight  repob- 
lican  ticket,  and  I  advised  them  not  to  do  it,  and  I  took  the  tickets  from 
•  them  ;  they  gave  them  up  to  me — I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  took  them 

from  them  ;  they  gave  me  the  tickets,  and  I  took  them  and  stuck— tore 
them  up — tore  them  up  themselves,  perhaps.  I  advised  them  to  carry 
out  the  compromise,  because  I  had  agreed  to  do  it  and  did  not^raot 
any  flinching  about  the  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  negroes  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  be 
called  on  me.    The  negroes  would  not  mind  him. 

.Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  appealed  to  me  if  that  was  car 
rying  out  the  compromise,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  DOt 
carried  out  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did.  I  do  not  recollect  that  be 
did.  It  was  unnecessary.  I  went  out  myself.  Left  the  polls  and  went 
over  where  these  tickets  were,  and  told  them  I  did  not  want  them  to 
vote  it.    I  wanted  the  compromise  carried  out. 

RESULT  OF  THE  COMPKOMISE. 

;  Q.  Did  they  elect  the  legislature  on  that  ticket! — A.  Well,  Senator 

/  F.  B.  PraU  \<c«i^  ^\e^lQivi^  ^  uorthern  man  and  republican.     He  was  a  part 

of  the  com\>Tom\^'^  W^V^x,   ^^  V^\>\.  \:vKi  wi.  '^^^  J.  B.  Tellowby  was 
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elected  on  the  compromise  ticket  also,  bat  as  a  democrat.  We  hod  two 
tickets,  democratic  and  republican,  and  the  two  tickets  we  made  one. 
Yellowby  was  nominated  for  the  legislature  on  the  democratic  ticket 
and  put  on  the  compromise  ticket.  He  was  the  rjgular  nominee  of  the- 
democratic  party. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  legislature  did  you  have  ! — A.  Three. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  E.  A.  Stebbins,  a  very  good  man  ;  Yellowby 
is  a  good  man,  too. 

Q.  These  are  both  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Pratt  a  republican. 
I^o;  Pratt  was  elected  to  the  senate.  There  were  three  members  of  the 
lower  house.  There  was  a  black  man  by  the  name  of  David  Jenkins^ 
who  was  elected  to  the  legislature ;  we  had  a  full  republican  ticket ;  nom- 
inated a  ticket  for  two  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  They  were 
particularly  desirous  of  getting  the  legislature,  and  we  gave  them  two 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  they  allowed  us  to  keep  our  senator  and 
one  member  of  the  lower  house ;  so  that  we  elected  from  that  county 
Yellowby  and  Stebbins,  democrats,  and  Jenkins,  a  reprfblican,  who 
was  a  colored  man.  All  very  quiet  and  good  men,  too.  Koss  was  elected 
sheriff.  The  southern  people  liked  him.  Everybody  likes  him.  He  is- 
a  republican  straight  out.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Federal  Army  all 
through  the  war.  He  is  now  the  sheriff  up  there.  He  was  the  man 
who  particularly  advised  this  compromise. 

WHITES  DESTEGY  THE  NEGEOES'  DRUMS. 

Q.  At  auy  time  prior  to  this  compromise  was  there  any  destruction 
of  drums  that  were  in  possession  of  the  colored  people  I — A.  At  Louis- 
ville, six  miles  east  of  my  place,  there  was  a  lot  of  colored  men  got  to- 
gether and  had  drums  there,  and  all  over  the  county  we  raised  money 
to  buy  drums,  we  had  drums.  I  helped  to  buy  them  in  the  canvass  too. 
They  had  them  around  the  county  in  different  sections.  These  negroes 
had  drums.  They  had  clubs  organized,  and  got  a  drum  and  met  at 
night;  I  suppose  because  they  had  more  time  then,  and  white  men  came 
in  on  them  and  took  the  drums  and  cut  them  up  and  arrested  the 
negroes  for  creating  a  nuisance  by  beating  the  drums,  and  taken  before 
an  officer  who  figured  in  politics  and  who  fined  them  so  much  a  head  . 
for  making  this  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood;  so  this  nuisance  was 
abated  by  cutting  up  the  drums  and  fining  the  negroes.  The  fellows 
paid  their  fine  and  went  home  and  were  very  good  after  that. 

WHY  THE  COURT  WAS  ADJOURNED, 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  held  court  in  Holmes  a  short  time  before  the 
election,  and  the  term  was  interru])ted  on  account  of  political  excite- 
ment there.  I  wish  to  know  what  the  character  of  that  was ;  will  you 
state  what  was  its  character  ? — A.  I  was  holding  court  there,  and  they 
had  a  political  meeting  every  night  at  the  court-house.  They  were 
spending  their  time  in  politics,  and  it  necessarily  interrupted  the  court. 
They  had  meetings  very  frequently,  and  the  lawyers  wanted  to  go, 
and  it  interfered  with  attending  to  their  cases,  nearly  all  the  lawyers. 
Two  of  the  members  of  the  bar  were  candidates,  one  for  district  attorney 
and  one  fur  senator.  They  wanted  to  go  to  these  meetings,  and  they 
got  up  a  petition  and  all  signed  it  asking  the  court  to  be  adjourned. 
They  did  not  state  any  reason  why  the  court  should  be  adjourned,  but 
asked  me  to  adjourn  court,  and  I  did  it;  witnesses  were  away,  and  so 
on.    This  lawyer  would  want  to  be  excused,  and  that  one. 

WARREN  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE  THE  STATE. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Warren  theie,  a  northern  man ;  had 
been  speaker  of  the  house  for  some  time.    He  wa^  otA^.t^C^X^X^'^csi^^ 
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things  were  unpleasant,  a  general  unpleasantness.  They  had  ordered 
Warren  to  leave  the  State,  and  a  committee  of  three  had  waited  on  him. 
A  man  who  was  a  candidate  for  clerk  on  the  democratic  ticket  and  two 
others  waited  on  him — he  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  I  believe— 
and  notified  him  to  leave  the  county  in  24  hours.  I  got  there  a  few  min- 
utes afterward.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  leave,  and  he  said  no, 
he  was  going  to  stick  it  out.  He  did  go  and  stay  away  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  came  back  during  the  election  and  staid  there  until  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  day  of  that  election  he  and  two  or  three  leading  republi- 
cans got  horses  and  went  out,  and  never  came  back  since,  I  doir't 
reckon.  He  had  been  levee  commissioner  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention ;  his  name 
is  Henry  W.  Warren.  He  was  levee  commissioner.  That  is  a  State 
office  here,  and  relates  more  particularly  to  the  swamp-districts  of  the 
State.  His  office  was  here  at  Jackson.  He  held  it  until  this  winter.  It 
is  abolished,  perhaps,  now. 

WITNESS  ASKED  TO  ADVISE  WARREN  TO   GO. 

Q.  For  what  was  he  ordered  to  leave?  That  was  his  home,  wais  it 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  lived  in  Leake  County,  and  went  over  there.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  disliked  him  there.  One  of  the  oldest  membeis 
of  the  bar,  I  believe  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar,  came  to  me  and  said 
he  understood  that  Warren  was  ordered  to  leave  ;  was  sorry,  hot  he 
told  me  I  had  better  advise  Warren  to  go.  I  went  to  Warren  and  saw 
him  about  it.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  go.  He  would  die  fightiog; 
die  there  if  he  had  to.  His  testimony'  is  better  than  mine  about  any  of 
these  things. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  committee  authorized  to  warn  him  to  leave  ?- 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

NAMES  OP  MEN  WHO  WARNED  WARREN  TO  LEAVE. 

Q.  Who  were  they  T — A.  I  know  two  of  them ;  one  was  named  John 
Alexander,  the  other  Langston ;  another  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ash- 
craft,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Holmes  County.  If 
you  will  summon  him  he  can  tell  you  who  were  the  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Q.  What  were  Warren's  politics? — A.  He  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Known  in  the  State  generally  ! — A.  Yes,  well  known  as  such.  Has 
been  a  very  public  man.  He  was  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  I/eake 
County  a  while. 

WARREN  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE  FOR  POLITICAL  REASONS. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  it  was  for  political  reasons  he  was  ordere^i 
away  ? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  they  assigned  any  reason.  I  thiuk 
they  said  to  him  he  had  been  making  some  speeches  and  circulating 
circulars  among  the  negroes ;  among  the  republicans,  the  repubiieaos 
being  nearly  all  negroes.  Tbey  told  him  that  he  had  *'  circulated  his 
damned  lies  long  enough,  and  they  would  give  him  24  hours  to  get  oot." 
That  was  about  what  took  place  at  the  interview. 

THE  ELECTION  TO  BE  CARRIED  AT  ALL  HAZARDS. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  your  ouii  county;  had  there  been  any  publica- 
tions in  the  public  press  there  in  reference  to  the  course  that  wouhl  be 
pursued  in  that  political  campaign  toward  the  republicans? — ^A.  The? 
published  in  their  resolutions  at  the  democratic  meeting  at  Canton— I 
could  get  the  paper,  I  think,  by  going  to  the  tiles  of  the  Canton  papers— 
they  published  in  one  the  democratic  resolutions  that  the  election 
should  be  earned  at  all  hazards ;  that  was  the  language  ;   the  langnage 
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of  the  resolutions,  and  the  editorials  of  this  paper,  which  was  the  organ 
of  the  party,  the  accredited  organ  of  that  party — they  published  articles 
of  this  kind  ;  I  cannot  give  the  language,  but  the  idea  was  that  they 
had  cleaned  out  the  rads  in  Yazoo,  and  a  few  ropes,  it  was  advised,  would 
work  well  in  this  county  if  tried  on  some  of  us.  They  cracked  their  jokes 
in  that  style. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  utterances  by  democratic  speakers  of  that  kindf 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  attend  a  democratic  meeting.  Yes,  I  did ;  it 
was  in  Yazoo  County.    That  was  before  the  election. 

TAZOO  COUNTY  TO  BE  CABBIED  AT  ALL  HAZARDS. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  declarations  by  prominent  democrats  in  regard 
to  it ! — A.  I  heard  one  leading  democrat  say  that  they  **  intended  to 
carry  this  election  at  all  hazards."  I  said,  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  that; 
at  all  hazardsF  He  said,  **I  mean  what  I  say."  I  said,  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  will  kill  people  if  necessary  T  He  said,  "  I  repeat 
it,  we  are  going  to  carry  it,  and  will  do  it ;"  and  they  did  it.  That  was 
<3ol.  O.  E.  Singleton,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent atives. 
He  said  to  me,  "  The  election  was  bound  to  be  carried  at  all  hazards." 
And  he  repeated  it  over  in  that  way  when  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He 
said  he  meant  what  he  said. 

WITNESS  RECEIVES  A  ROPE  WITH  A  NOOSE  IN  THE  END. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  yourself,  through  the  mail,  in  any  way,  shortly 
before  the  election,  I  think,  any  rope  or  anything  of  the  kind,  indicating 
or  suggesting  that  violence  might  be  used  in  any  way  f — A.  After  I 
•came  from  Holmes  County — no,  I  was  away  on  business  somewhere,  I 
don't  recollect  where  it  was  now — but  when  I  came  home  from  Holmes 
<3ounty  they  had  a  great  political  excitement,  and  I  was  not  going  to 
hold  the  Yazoo  court.  I  consulted  with  others.  There  was  great  ex- 
<;itement  there,  and  I  did  not  go  to  hold  the  court. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  democrats  who  had  been  friendly  there,  but  they 
desired  to  make  political  capital  of  that  thing.  They  passed  resolutions 
requesting  me  to  resign,  and  said  I  ought  to  be  impeached,  and  sent  a 
oopy  to  the^ovemor  and  a  copy  to  me,  and  to  every  democratic  paper, 
and  requested  them  to  publish  these  resolutions.  I  was  glad  of  this 
last,  as  it  was  a  record  showing  the  political  status  of  the  thing. 

When  I  came  home  my  wife  had  a  rope  which  she  said  she  had  got  in 
a  paper,  and  had  opened  it,  as  it  seemed  a  coarse  package,  and  found 
it  was  a  rope.  She  had  a  rope  and  showed  it  to  me.  They  had  taken  a 
l^ew  York  Hetald,  and  cut  that  part  of  the  advertisement  where  situa- 
tions are  wanted,  and  they  had  rolled  that  up  and  marked  some  very 
appropriate  ones,  and  they  rolled  it  up  with  a  rope  and  an  anonymous 
note  in  it.  They  fixed  it  up  in  very  nice  style  and  suggestive  as  possi- 
ble. It  was  about  four  feet  long  and  a  knot  at  the  end  of  it.  This  was 
jseut  the  next  week.  The  paper  in  Yazoo  came  out  and  told  all  about  it. 
They  knew  all  abont  it,  therefore,  before,  in  Yazoo.  I  have  the  rope 
yet.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  It  was  sent  by  mail.  I  don't 
think  of  anything  else  that  I  can  state. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  compromise  ticket  that  you  describe ;  was  it  a 
good  ticket  f — ^A.  It  was. 

THE  COMPROMISE  TICKET  A  GOOD  ONE. 

Q.  Fair,  honest,  and  good  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  satisfied  to  vote  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  I  went  into  it. 
Q.  They  were  worthy  representatives! — A.  Yes,  air-,  tEOod  \Skfc\!k^^XS. 
of  them. 
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PROPOETION  OP  BACES  AND  VOTERS. 

Q.  What  was  their  majority  t — A.  I  think  it  was  eight  handred  and 
something. 

Q.  What  is  the  voting  population  of  that  county  T — A.  About  four 
thousand. 

Q.  What  were  the  proportions  of  the  two  parties  ? — A.  Well,  tbe 
democrats  have,  I  think,  about  thirteen  hundred,  and,  I  think,  the  re- 
publicans, twenty-seven  hundred. 

Q.  Two  to  one  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  so. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  population  is  black  f — A.  About  three- 
fourths  black. 

Q.  About  three  to  one  black  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  counting  women  and 
children  and  all,  I  think.    I  am  not  definite  about  this. 

Q.  Are  the  negroes,  in  a  bulk,  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  who 
vote.  There  are  a  few  men  who  are  not  republicans  among  them ;  per- 
haps half  a  dozen. 

PERSONAL  RECORD.  I 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  before  you  settled  there  t — A.  Newcastle? 
Pa. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Army — were  you  a  United  States  soldier!— A.  I 
was.  I  was  a  paymaster's  clerk  in  the  Federal  Army ;  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  during  the  whole  war. 

Q.  You  settled  here  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  county  where  you  now  live! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  you  are  taken  fairly  for  what  you  are  worth 
here  ! — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Treated  kindly  and  justly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  services  to  the  United  States  were,  known  to  the  people 
here! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  All  knew  that  you  were  a  northern  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  call 
me  a  Yankee,  and  I  said  I  was.  I  was  rather  a  Pennsylvania  Dntcb- 
man ;  still,  as  they  call  me  a  Yankee,  I  call  myself  one,  because  they  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Eoss  is  a  northern  man  also  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  United  States  Army  ! — A.  Yes ;  a  captain  in  the 
One  hundredth  Pennsylvania  Roundhead  Regiment. 

Q.  Is  his  condition  like  your  own,  one  of  comfort  and  happiness 
among  the  people  !— ^A.  Yes ;  in  a  business  way. 

Q.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  very  popular 
man ;  very  popular  outside  of  politics.  I  have  always  b^n  treated 
well  by  the  southern  people.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
them. 

WITNESS  SAW  NO  VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see,  yourself,  any  act  of  violence  or  intimidation  dur- 
ing the  canvass  of  1875  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  thinking  over  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  did  see  one  act  of  positive  violence  during  the  whole 
canvass. 

Q.  To  go  further  than  an  act  of  positive  violence ;  did  you  witness  an 
act  ot  intimidation  yourself  during  the  canvass!  If  so,  state  it — A.  I 
do  not  believe  I  did.. 

SAW  BUT  SIX  ARMED  MEN  AT  ONE  TIME. 

Q.  What  were  the  number  of  armed  men  you  ever  saw  together  daring 
the  canvass ;  men  who  had  arms  conspicuously  displayed  f — A.  Abont 
a  half  dozen  in  a  crowd. 

Q.  TYiey  ^CT^\xv^\i\\i^\,^Qi\x\L\^^^  t — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  not  know  tbem  at  all  ? — A.  1  may  have  koo wu  some,  but  did 
not  pay  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  their  names  now  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  suppose  the 
parties  I  saw  were  residents  of  the  county. 

Q.  The  most  you  saw  were  six  at  a  time ! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  six  often  I — A.  No,  sir  ;  only  the  day  when  I 
went  up  to  town. 

Q.  On  that  one  occason  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  occasion  comprise  the  whole  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  armed  men  in  that  county  I — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  what  was  the  plan  or  the  scheme  of  the  democratic 
party  in  regard  to  the  State.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  were  always 
a  republican  and  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NO  POSITIVE  KNOWLEDGB  OP  THE  PLANS  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  inner  working  of  the 
democratic  party,  or  means  of  knowledge  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TVhen  you  state  that  that  was  their  intent,  did  you  give  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  speculation  in  your  own  mind — was  this  a  speculation 
of  your  own,  or  have  you  knowledge  that  justifies  you  in  saying  that 
was  the  fact,  or  was  it  only  your  supposition  f — A.  Nothing  but  a  well- 
founded  suspicion.  That  is  all  I  can  say  for  it.  I  had  conversations  with 
all  my  political  friends,  and  my  political  friends  had  conversations  with 
some  good  democrats  who  are  good  men,  as  good  men  as  I  ever  expect 
to  be — personal  friends  of  mine,  and  of  my  political  friends.  They 
came  to  me  and  told  certain  things  in  confidence  which  I  cannot  repeat^ 
but  these  things  led  me  to  take  in  the  whole  situation,  and  I  think  I 
know  it  pretty  well.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do,  but  I  know  pretty  well. 

Q.  I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  think,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  facts, 
should  be  given. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  but  that  which  was  a 
well-grounded  suspicion. 

Q.  Is  that  the  most  that  you  can  say  in  regard  to  the  statement? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wish  to  put  on  record.  It  is  a  well-grounded 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  of  the  county ;  and  after  the 
matter  had  been  fully  canvassed,  and  after  consultation  among  them^ 
and  a  great  many,  and  the  whole  ground  was  gone  over,  and  that  waa 
fully  understood. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact! — A.  I  am  not 
able  to  do  so,  but  from  all  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. ' 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  allege  it  as  a  fact!— A.  No,  sir;  for  it 
did  not  occur,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  occurred  or 
not. 

O.  S.  LEE  AND  HIS  EMBEZZLEMENT. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  Holmes  County.  Do  you  know 
a  Mr.  O.  S.  Lee,  of  that  county  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  party  was  he  a  leader  ! — A.  Of  the  republican. 

Q.  Did  he  commit  any  great  public  crime  in  the  way  of  stealing  pub- 
lic money  and  decamping  with  it ! — A.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you 
want  me  to,  the  history  of  that  matter.  Lee  was  a  leading' republican 
and  a  northern  man,  one  of  those  sort  of  wild,  zigzag  fellows,  who  was 
not  very  reliable ;  a  good  friend,  but  a  bad  enemy.  He  was  a  courage- 
ous man,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  led  the  republican  party.  The  south- 
ern people  did  not  shoot  at  him  much,  as  he  was  good  on  the  trigger 
himself.    He  was  a  leader  for  a  long  while. 
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The  republican  party  had  a  split,  and  Warren  was  the  leader  of  one 
faction,  and  Lee  of  another.  They  got  into  troable  up  there,  and  it  is 
said  they  shot  and  killed  two  negroes  who  belonged  to  the  Warren  re- 
publican wing.  When  these  were  killed,  it  seems  that  Lee  got  demor- 
alized. He  was  deputy  treasurer.  There  was  a  treasurer  who  made 
Lee  his  deputy ;  he  made  the  treasurer's  bond.  He  got  the  money  a  few 
days  after  the  treasurer's  time  was  out.  Lee  got  to  be  deputy  treasarer. 
Captain  Baker,  who  was  a  southern  man,  was  acting  sheriff,  and  he  col 
lected  the  money  and  paid  it  over  to  Lee.  It  was  county  money,  and  I 
think  about  $60,000.  It  seems  from  the  returns  published  it  was  $38,000^ 
but  I  think  he  had  $60,000.  He  had  that  money  and  warrants  paid  over 
to  him.  Lee  took  this  money,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county.  Lee  told  them  that  they  lud 
some  $3,000.  He  was  said  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  tune  of  some  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  said  if  they  would  release  him  of  the  charges 
he  would  pay  them  the  money,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  He  went  to 
Yicksburgh,  and  made  them  another  proposition,  but  they  would  not 
come  to  terms.  One  of  the  democrats  came  to  me  and  told  me,  and  I 
told  them  that  the  best  thing  was  to  accept  of  Lee's  terms,  but  they  did 
not  do  it;  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  was,  that  Lee  was  gone,  and  he 
took  it  away. 

LEE  AN  AID  TO  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

Q.  Was  not  Lee  an  aidde-cainp  to  Governor  Ames  ? — A.  Yes,  1  think 

490. 

Q.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  one  of  his  aids? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  his  private  secretary  for  some  time!- 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  resided  with  Ames's  household  here  !- 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it.  He  was  here  in  Jacksoa 
a  great  deal,  and  he  and  Ames  had  some  difficulties  and  many  ups  and 
<IowDS.    It  may  be  that  he  did,  a  good  while  before  this  thing  was  oat. 

LEE  APPOINTED  LAND-COMMISSIONEB. 

Q.  Did  Ames  appoint  him  to  any  office  t — A.  Yes ;  one  of  the  land 
<;ommissioners  of  the  State.  There  was  a  sort  of  Pearl  River  Nanga- 
tion  Company  gotten  up  here,  aud  I  think  Lee  was  the  commissioQer  of 
those  lands,  to  sell  them  ;  aud  he  sold  them. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  mouey  T — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  thtrt 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  public  fact ! — A.  That  mouey  was  lost ;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Who  got  it  f — A.  It  was  lost  to  the  State. 

Q.  Who  swindled  the  State  out  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Warren  in  any  way  connected  with  it  I — A.  No,  sir; 
no  more  than  I  was.  A  man  by  the  name  of  A.  Warner,  of  Madison 
Oounty,  a  lawyer,  you  may  mean. 

STATE  SENATOR  WARNER  IMPLICATED. 

Q.  Was  he  mixed  up  in  that  thing? — A.  Yes;  Warner  was  senator, 
and  the  charge  of  the  democratic  party  was  that  Warner  got  this  bill 
through  the  senate,  and  Lee  was  appointed  by  Ames  commissioner, 
and  they  sold  the  land  and  got  the  money.  Sold  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Baldwin,  of  Chicago,  and  they  say  they  got  the  money  and  spent  iu 

Q.  You  say  the  democratic  party  made  this  charge.  I  ask  if  this  is 
not  a  public  and  notorious  fact,  no  matter  by  whom  the  charge  is  made!— 
A.  I  think  it  is,  though  I  would  not  like  to  say  so;  but  I  know  those 
lands  were  sold.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Vose  figured  largely.  He  dg- 
^red  in  this  thing,  and  he  and  Lee  and  Warner  aud  French  figured  in 
it,  bat  I  do  not  know  who  got  the  money ;  it  was  lost  to  the  State. 
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Q.  You  say  about  860,000  disappeared  from  the  treasury  of  tbe 
county  T — A.  I  understand  so.  This  man  Baldwin  came  down  with  these 
warrants.  Baldwin  came  back,  and  after  a  while  went  away  and  brought 
the  warrants,  and  he  did  not  know  it,  but  he  came  pretty  near  being 
killed  up  there. 

Q.  On  account  of  this  swindle  T — A.  Yes. 

LEE  MUEDEBS  TWO  NEOEOES. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  another  thing  about  the  diflSculty  that  occurred  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  republican  executive  committee  in  tbe  court 
house  of  Holmes  County,  where  Lee  was  present,  and  in  which  he  was 
alleged  to  hare  shot  two  colored  men.  Is  that  true,  that  he  shot  them  in 
the  court-bouse  in  that  m^l6e? — A.  1  think  so.  He  was  bound  over  to 
appear  in  court ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  adjournment  things  got  in 
such  shape  the  foreman  came  and  said  that  he  could  not  get  witnesses, 
and  desired  to  be  excused  from  acting  as  foreman. 

Q.  Where  did  these  colored  men  live  t — A.  In  Lexington — near  Lex- 
ington. 

Q.  Were  they  members  of  the  executive  committee  T — A.  One  was,  I 
think ;  a  man  named  Hill  was  a  caudidate  for  some  office ;  a  leading 
man. 

Q.  Both  were  known  men  ? — A.  The  other  man,  Bradley,  not  much 
known. 

Q.  Still,  residents  of  the  county  and  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee f — A.  I  do  not  think  Bradley  was ;  was  a  private  citizen.  He 
did  not  intend  to  kill  Bradley. 

LEE  NEVEE  INDICTED  FOE  MUEDSE. 

Q.  This  man  was  never  indicted  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  the  facts  were  notorious? — A.  Yes;  and  I  don't  think  he  ever 
will  be. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  killing,  were  any  democrats  present  at  all  ? — 
A.  1  do  not  believe  there  were. 

Q.  In  the  court-house  f — ^A.  l^es ;  they  had  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house, in  the  circuit  clerk's  otilice.  This  happened  :  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Holmes  was  there.  Hill  was  discussing  the  Warren  wing.  This  man 
Hill  was  a  pretty  loud-mouthed  fellow,  and  said  something  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Mills.  They  were  friends  of  Lee.  They  got  up  a  split  in 
the  republican  party,  and  these  men  were  in  there  and  wanted  Hill  to 
take  back  what  he  had  said,  and  be  declined ;  and  they  went  to  shoot- 
ing, and  they  killed  Hill.  I  have  talked  with  them  about  it,  and  talked 
with  tbe  democrats,  and  heard  the  story  all  round,  and  the  understand- 
ing is  that  the  other  colored  man  was  killed  by  accident. 

Q.  Where  is  Warren  now  ! — A.  At  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Has  he  left  the  State? — A.  No,  sir;  he  ^ent  there  to  attend  the 
republican  convention. 

WAEEEN  DID  NOT  LEAVE  THE  STATE. 

By  tbe  Chaibman  : 

Q.  He  was  ordered  away  ? — ^A.  He  never  left  the  State.  He  left  the 
county.  He  came  down  to  Jackson.  He  was  levee  commissioner  and 
came  to  Jackson  and  returned  here.    He  has  always  staid  here. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  How  was  he  elected  to  the  convention  ? — ^A.  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken about  his  being  elected.  Yes ;  we  had  a  republican  convention 
I  helped  to  do  it. 

Q.  He  went  from  one  of  tbe  districts,  or  at  large  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  from 
the  fourth  district. 
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WABBEN  A  GOOD  KIND  OP  A  MAN. 


By  Mr.  McMnxAN : 

Q.  His  l>emg  ordered  away  by  the  committee  did  not  deprive  bim 
of  his  citizenship  T — A.  No,  sir;  he  went  from  here  to  JacksoD  ;  he  bad 
a  State  office,  and  claimed  citizenship  in  that  coanty.  He  is  a  very 
good  kind  of  a  man; 

WHY  LEE  WAS  NOT  INDICTED. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  You  commenced  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  grand  jury— why 
they  did  not  indict  Lee.  You  did  not  finish  it. — A.  I  held  court  about 
a  week  just  before  the  election.  The  election  came,  I  think,  the  last  week 
of  my  court ;  I  had  three  or  four  weeks  of  court ;  I  held  court  one  week, 
and  Friday  the  grand  jury  came  in,  and  the  foreman  said  that  there  was 
such  a  state  of  affairs  around  them  they  could  not  do  any  good,  and 
wanted  me,  if  I  would,  to  discharge  him  from  the  grand  jury.  He  want- 
ed me  to  excuse  him  from  acting  as  foreman.  I  thought  he  was  the 
best  man  I  had  for  foreman,  and  in  connection  with  that  I  told  him  to  go 
back,  and  I  would  take  the  matter  under  advice,  and  would  let  him  knov 
in  a  little  while. 

While  this  matter  was  going  on,  after  I  sent  them  out,  the  bar  pre- 
sented to  me,  in  writing,  a  petition  signed  by  every  member  of  the  bar, 
requesting  me  to  adjourn  the  court  that  evening,  pleading  that  they 
could  do  no  good. 

I  sent  for  the  foreman,  and  asked  what  they  had  done  in  tlie  Milb 
case,  and  he  said  they  had  not  done  anything  with  it.  I  told  them  I 
wanted  them  to  do  something  with  it,  and  make  some  written  report 
concerning  the  case,  so  I  would  have  some  record.  They  went  back 
and  made  a  written  report  that  they  had  not  time  and  could  not  get  the 
witnesses,  and  had  not  time  to  examine  into  the  case,  and  wanted  to  be 
excused ;  had  not  investigated  the  case,  and  could  not,  and  wanted  to 
be  discharged,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  next  grand  jury.  They  said 
that  in  writing,  which  I  ordered  to  be  filed  ;  and  upon  that  I  discharged 
the  grand  jury,  all  the  members  of  the  bar  concurring.  You  understand, 
that  if  the  members  of  the  bar  desire  an  adjournment,  it  is  nnpleasaot 
to  hold  court.  The  bar  asked  me  to  adjourn  the  court,  and  I  did  m 
after  receiving  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  about  the  Lee  and  Mills  case& 
The  attorney  for  the  parties  moved  to  discharge  the  case  because  an 
indictment  was  not  found,  but  I  overruled,  and  the  next  term  has  not 
come  yet.  I  do  not  think  I  have  held  court  siuce.  O,  yes;  the  week 
before  the  court  met,  the  legislature  here  at  Jackson,  which  had  bees 
republican  and  was  democratic  this  last  winter,  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing— the  idea  was  that  the  judges  should  be  legislated  out  of  office.  I 
was  just  ready  to  go  there ;  had  written  that  I  was  coming  to  hold 
court,  and  they  passed  the  act  changing  the  districts  in  the  State; 
changed  all  the  districts  in  the  State;  there  were  fifteen  ;  they  made  tea 
new,  and  they  put  Holmes  County  in  the  northern  district,  and  put  the 
balance  of  my  district  in  the  district  down  this  way.  This  county  below 
is  in  the  same  district.  So  I  had  no  district  I  was  a  judge  witboot 
a  district.    That  took  place  three  days  before  the  court  was  to  commence. 

There  was  no  14th  district,  so  the  court  was  not  held,  and  they  were 
not  indicted.  Then  they  proceeded  and  passed  an  act  which  should 
continue  the  old  court  as  if  the  act  had  not  been  passed.  It  was  not 
passed  until  after  my  four  days  had  expired,  and  I  would  not  hold  it. 
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R.  J.  ROSS— MADISON  COUNTY. 

PROPORTION   OF  RACES  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  15,  1876. 
H.  J.  Ross  sworn  and  exainiued. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Question.  State  your  full  uame. — Answer.  R.  J.  Ross. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside! — A.  In  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  in  tbe 
city  of  Canton. 

Q.  How  long  baveyou  resided  there? — A.  Since  November,  1865. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  any  official  startion  in  that  county? — A.  I 
bave. 

Q.  State  what  it  has  been  and  how  long:  you  bave  been  there. — A.  I 
am  now  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  have  been  since  December,  1869,  or 
about  that. 

TWO  BLACK  VOTES  TO  ONE  WHITE  VOTE. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  organization  of  the  political  parties  in 
that  county,  in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  persons  composing  the  re- 
spective parties  f  and,  if  so,  state  what  your  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  different  races  is  in  each  party  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A. 
We  have  in  the  county,  I  think,  a  voting  population  of  about  4,500 ; 
about  3,000  colored,  and  1,500  white,  very  nearly.  I  think  it  would  not 
vary  much  from  that. 

BUT  FEW  DEMOCRATS  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  population  comprises  the  republi- 
can j^arty! — A.  Nearly  all.  A  few  democrats,  but  very  few  among 
them. 

whites  NEARLY  ALL  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  whites  composing  the  democratic 
party  ? — A.  They  are  very  nearly  all  democrats. 

Q.  Of  about  what  proportion  are  the  whites  in  the  republican 
party  f — A,  Not  over  twenty  white  republicans  in  the  county,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1875,  and  during 
tbe  election  which  took  place  in  November  ? — A.  I  was. 

A  PEACEABLE  ELECTION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  circumstances  transpiring  during  that  campaign 
in  respect  to  any  indication  of  force  or  intimidation  which  would  go  to 
affect  the  election  in  any  way  in  that  county  ! — ^A.  In  that  county  we 
bad  a  very  peaceable  election ;  as  peaceable  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  world, 
on  the  day  of  the  election.  The  state  of  affairs  was  pretty  bad  before  we 
compromised  between  the  two  parties,  the  week  preceding  the  week  in 
which  the  election  took  place. 

AN  INTENSE  FEELING  BEFORE  THE  COMPROMISE. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  compromise,  what  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  near 
as  you  can  state,  and  what  led  to  the  compromise  ?  State  all  the  facts, 
as  fully  as  you  can,  relating  to  that  sutyect.— A.  The  feeling  between  the 
political  parties  had  gotten  to  be  very  intense,  and  the  excitement  ran 
very  high — so  high  that  the  opinion  of  the  prominent  men  on  both  sides 
seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  doubtful  if  we  could  II^^^  ^ 
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peaceable  election,  if  something  was  not  done  to  restore  a  better  fetl. 
ing  in  the  comnmnity. 

BUMOBED  ALABMING  STATE  OP  AFPAIBS  IN  YAZOO  COUNTY. 

Q,  Were  there  persons  in  jour  city,  prior  to  the  compromise— any  per- 
sons from  outside  of  that  county  1 — A.  Beported  to  be ;  it  was  rumored- 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact — it  was  rumored  that  men  fit)n 
Tazoo  County  were  constantly  crossing  the  Big  Black  Biver,  which  is 
the  dividing-line  between  Madison  and  Yazoo[;  it  was  rumored  thattiion 
men  were  constantly  crossing  the  river  and  stirring  up  excitement  and 
feeling  among  the  white  people,  and  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  thit 
state  of  feeling  would  have  existed  if  they  had  staid  at  home  and  it- 
tended  to  their  business.  Prior  to  that  the  condition  of  afEairs  in  Tazoo 
County  seemed  to  be  alarming,  if  rei>orts  are  true  ones  from  there* 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  knowledge  of  the  public  in  regard  to  that 
state  of  affairs  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons,  any  strangers,  in  your  city  there  wko 
were  not  residents,  of  course  prior  to  that  time,  that  is,  since  Novembert 
— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  saw  strangers  every  day  of  every  week,  but  I  coaM 
not  say  where  from.  I  have  no  acqaaiutance  personally  with  any  one 
in  Tazoo  County  at  all. 

Q.  Were  these  persons  armed  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  saw  no  anos 
on  them.  They  were  reported  to  have  been  armed  with  conceakd 
weapons,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  guns  that  they  carried. 

FACTS  BELATINO  TO  THB  OOMPBOMISE. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  colonel,  the  facts  relating  to  the  compromise  between 
the  parties  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  what  its  result  was  | 
as  fully  as  you  know  the  facts  f — A.  Well,  as  I  said,  the  feeling  had  bea  i 
pretty  intense  between  the  two  political  parties.  The  excitement  ran 
very  high,  and  threats  were  said  to  have  been  uttered  about  carrying 
the  election  by  the  opposite,  the  democratic,  party,  and  it  appeared  &s 
thongh  the  worst  element  in  the  commauity  was  getting  in  the  ascend 
ency. 

FIBST  BBOACnED  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  YOrKG  M£N. 

*  The  compromise  was  first  broached  in  my  office  by  a  committee  call- 

ing on  me  on  the  Monday  morning  preceding  the  week  in  which  tbe 
election  took  place.    The  election  was  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  So- 

,  vember,  and  Monday,  th(^  week  previous,  there  was  a  committee  of 

young  men  came  to  my  office  and  said  that  they  understood  that  a  i^ 

j  mark  had  been  made  by  Judge  Breck,  a  prominent  republican,  thati   \ 

compromise  could  possibly  be  effected  between  the  two  parties  that  wooM 

I  give  us  a  quiet  election,  and  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done  that  we  wooM 

like  very  much  to  accomplish  it  The  feeling  of  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple, they  stated,  was  that  they  would  like  to  have  some  arrangemest 
made  by  which  the  election  would  be  quietly  conducted  and  save  any 
trouble.  I  told  them  that  was  the  first  that  I  had  heard  of  it.  Tber 
wanted  to  know  if  Judge  Breck  was  authorized  to  make  any  compitv 
miso.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know,  as  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  execi* 
tive  committee  of  the  county ;  that  I  knew  nothing  about  his  beio^ 
authorized  to  effect  any  compromise,  but  I  referred  them  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee. 

A  COMEITTEE  OF  OLDER  CITIZENS  CALL. 

Immediately  after  that  committee  left  the  office,  this  committee  d 
youug  men,  ^.uother  committee  of  older  citizens  waited  on  me.  They 
came,l  WimV,  ^vji^Vi  ^^  ^>^^  cAiXiRx^  -^^x^  \^»7;\xv^^  \5erhaps,  but  I  caDDoJ 
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State  as  to  that  They  said  that  they  presamed  these  gentlemen  who 
had  jast  gone  had  been  to  see  me  on  the  same  business  that  they  came 
on.  And  they  asked  me  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  a  compromise 
being  effected.  I  said  it  was  the  first  that  I  had  heard  on  the  snbject, 
and  had  to  refer  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  execative  committee  of 
the  county.  They  were  men  for  whom  I  had  a  high  regard.  One  of 
them  is  now  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  Judge  Campbell.  We 
talked  a  short  time,  and  I  remarked  that  if  anything  could  be  done  I 
thought  it  would  be  judicious  ail  around,  and  it  might  be  better  for  all 
of  us. 

A  GEKEBAL  CONFEBENCE  IS  HELD. 

Q.  State  the  tenor  of  the  conversation. — A.  The  tenor  of  the  whole 
conversation  was  that  the  community  was  in  that  excited  condition 
that  anything  might  occur  possibly ;  that  there  was  danger  of  bloodshed 
on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  they  wanted,  if  they  could,  to  effect 
a  compromise.  I  think  they  stated  that  Judge  Breck  had  said  that  the 
republicans  would  probably  divide  the  legislative  ticket  and  the  board 
of  supervisors — make  a  division  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
the  board  of  supervisors.  I  told  them  that  I  was  not  authorized  to 
treat  with  them  at  all,  but  it  struck  me  favorably,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  discuss  it  further,  and  I  would  call  from  the  court-house  door  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  with  some  other  leading  republi- 
cans in  town,  and  we  would  have  a  consultation.  I  did  go  to  the  door 
and  called  Mr.  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  some  others,  who  1  do  not  now  remember,  and  at  the  same  time 
called  back  these  young  men  who  had  waited  on  me  firstin  the  morning, 
and  we  had  quite  a  conversation,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was  on  the 
excited  condition  of  the  county.  We  thought  it  would  be  better  for  all 
-  of  us  if  something  could  be  done  to  avert  bloodshed,  or  even  the  possi- 
bility of  its  occurring.  And  the  result  was  that  they  retired  to  confer 
with  the  executive  committee,  I  think ;  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  was  the  understanding.  Their  committee  meet- 
ing was  that  dayv 

THE  TERMS  OF  COMPROMISE. 

'  They  did  retire  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  we  were  waited  on  by 

a  committee  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  democratic  party  witii 

a  proposal  for  compromise.    That  proposal  was  that  we  should  give 

them  two  members  of  the  legislature,  two  members  of  the  board  of 

supervisors,  and  that  both  candidates  for  sheriff,  the  democratic  and  the 

republican  nominees,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  should  be  placed  at 

the  head  of  the  ticket  as  sheriff;  I  was  brought  into  it  af  an  after- 

■:^     thought    In  the  morning  there  were  no  conversations  about  the  sheriff; 

^,     he  had  not  been  mentioned  at  all.    They  submitted  that  as  their  propo- 

^     sition.    It  being  an  informal  meeting  on  our  part,  the  chairman  of  the 

•-;     republican  executive  committee  called  a  meeting  of  our  committee  on 

J.     the  following  Wednesday,  and  this  proposition  was  submitted  to  our 

^      committee  by  them  ;  and  after  some  discussion  they  finally  concluded  it 

was,  probably,  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  accepted  it.    That  was 

the  way  it  was  effected,  and  those  were  the  terms  of  the  compromise. 

TEEMS  RESTATED. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  State  the  compromise  again  as  to  the  candidates  and  as  to  the  oifi- 
cers. — A.  We  were  to  give  two  members  of  the  legislature,  of  the  lower 
house.  That  county  is  entitled  to  three  members  to  the  lower  house, 
and  one  senator.  We  gave  them  two  members  to  the  house*^  aud  i:e.- 
tained  the  senator  and  one  member  of  the  lower  \iO\x^^. 
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By  Mr.  McMilla5  : 

il  Yon  ^ave  them  two  members  of  the  board  of  sapervisors.  How 
many  inombern  did  the  board  of  superviaors  consist  off — A.  Five.  We 
had  the  majority,  aud  we  retained  a  majority  in  the  board  of  snpervis^ 
oi'M,  and  divided  the  legislative  delegation  with  them,  and  my  name  was 
NiibMtituted  on  the  republican  ticket  for  sherifif  in  the  place  of  Captain 
Ki'^S  the  regular  nomiuee. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  ticket  was  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the 
way  through— DO,  sir;  there  was  one  other  arrangement.  '  The  cottot- 
weigher,  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect.  The  real  compromise  wasthetvo 
inernbors  of  the  legislature  and  some  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
vlHors,  and  the  substitution  of  myself  for  the  regular  nominee  for  shoiff 

A  EEQULAB  REPUBLICAN  TICKET  HAD  BEEN  NOMINATED. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  ticket  nominated  by  the  republican  party  beCoie 
that  timo1-«A.  O,  yes,  sir  ;  some  two  mouths  tiefore. 

Q.  Aud  one  by  the  democratic  party  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  moDtks 
boforo. 

Q.  It  was  a  contest  between  the  two  tickets  which  brought  abooitke 
MtaU^  of  oxoltemeut  of  which  you  speak  7  Had  you  dediued  to  nak 
shorlft*ou  the  republican  platform  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  You  did  not  wish  to  hold  the  office  Y — A.  I  had  absolotdv 
to  run.    I  should  state,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  when  it 
that  1  had  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  of  that 
ilemoci^ats  came  to  me— this  was  before  the  nominatian 
^tutiHl  they  would  make  no  nomination  against  me  if  I  wooid 
otlln^    Several  citizens  waited  on  me. 

Q«  You  did  not  accept  willingly  the  position  on 
wanlf — A.  I  accenteil  it  because  it  was,  probablT^ 
i>oiuiutmuse  could  be  effected  finally,  and  not  becaoae  I 

COMPROMISS  AI>01^£D  TO  AIXAY  SXCUKSKST. 

Q«  Will  you  state  what  the  danger  apprehended  w^»!^^  sa 
by  the  doiuocrats  aud  as  felt  by  the  republicans  in  re^imrd  c» 
^tHl  iU"  disturbance ;  where  the  attack  was  to  coise  froo. 
to  W  the  oharaoter  of  it  t — A.  It  was  a  fe^ng  it  v^osM^  ai 
jrivii^  ^)e«\uate  ex^ue^ou  to.    There  were  pr^iaNT  ie^r.  tf 
\Hitni^:[v^  committed  in  our  county.    We  hare  ^ineraZy 
I^MoeaMe  county >  a  A^rx  good  class  of  cltizetis.    I  viH 
\\^iU|uvHui$«»  was  euteitHl  into  because  ve  U^iiered 
cui^iHi;^  \^  the  county  were  supporting  it.    T¥e 
aieut^  IuhV  ralher  gvX  the  asceudencr.    The  «LiS9r 
the  cxxnteuicut  h;jiti  gv>;ten  to  an  inteose  perch,  as^  aa;;*^  ^ 
tuUv^  \Kvurteuce.  mi^ht  lead  to  bkwdshed.    I  wvaZ»i  imc 
cixV5:v^tt  v\HxKl  n\^  have  been  held  wit  heat  buMii  woii^  »dtrr 
K\vtt:xra::::y  was  in  that  excited  coodiuoa  that  attj-mmtjfm^jH^ 

If  wrv  xfc  Ixcrcv  ;*2kU  ef  cvcrsew  the  excite«tie2.4  w:«*  ciiaiiii|iiM& 

>v^  riN>rBi-K  FXv>X  THE  3Sl^C^ 

V^  W   '  xv^ci  ;«cjk:e  wkevber  :a.«  aurji-k  waj  ^gmr^liisiiafH^ 

vv  X>ju.'xsi  5 — A.  It  taere  kj^i  beea  aay  »r.J*L:u^.  lusk  x^auil  xat^ 

VN  ^^  l<c^*  w>,>irM  ::  ccore  r^jin  ! — A.  Ttc<il  t^ 
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REPUBLICANS  FELT  THIS  DEEPLY. 

Q.  Was  that  feeling  deeply  impressed  upon  the  republicans  of  that 
county  f — A.  Very  deeply ;  otherwise,  that  compromise  would  not  have 
been  entered  into. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  majority  there  f — A.  I  think  at  least 
1,800. 

Q.  It  was  from  the  apprehension  of  danger  of  attack  on  them  in  that 
way,  that  the  republicans  were  induced  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
ticket  and  concede  to  the  democrats  the  candidates  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  thought  it  better  to  do  that  than  to  go  ahead 
and  probably  sacrifice  the  lives  of  «ome  valuable  men  on  both  sides.  I 
will  state  that  prominent  citizens,  however,  made  tender  of  their  serv- 
ices that  they  would  do  all  they  could  and  before  the  election,  but  that 
they  could  not  assure  me  that  they  could  make  the  rougher  element  of 
their  party  behave  themselves,  but  they  made  tender  of  their  services 
to  do  what  they  could.    I  say  this  in  justice  to  both  parties. 

Q.  Who  were  the  two  persons  nominated  for  the  legislature! — A. 
Mr.  Yellowly  and  Mr.  Stebbins. 

Q.  Were  they  elected  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  members  of  the  present  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  com- 
promise ticket  was  elected. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  young  men  who  came  to  you  first  and  suggested  that  propo- 
sition of  compromise,  as  you  understood  their  character  and  standing, 
it  was  representing  the  better  class  of  their  party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
better  class  of  the  young  men. 

Q.  They  did  not  represent  what  you  term  the  wild  portion  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

PEBSONAL  RECOBD. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Mr.  Boss,  I  understand  that  you  were  elected  in  1869,  and  have 
been  steadily  re-elected  to  that  office  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  '69.  Our 
first  election  to  the  county  office  occurred  in  1871. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  as  sheriff? — A.  I  was  appointed  just  about 
the  time  the  military  governor  of  the  State  went  out  and  General 
Alcorn  went  in ;  first  by  Ames  in  December,  and  by  Alcorn  probably 
in  January,  immediately  after. 

Q.  Then  when  the  election  came  around  you  were  chosen  by  the  pop- 
ular vote  and  have  been  re-elected  steadily  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  chosen 
sheriff  in  '71  by  the  popular  vote,  and  had  an  opponent  that  year.  In 
the  succeeding  election,  in  1873,  I  had  no  opponent. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  I  had  none,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  voted  for  by  both  parties  in  the  year  1873  ? — A.  In  1873 
we  did  not  put  up  a  county  ticket.  That  was  the  way.  They  ran  the 
ticket  for  the  legislature,  and  possibly  the  board  of  supervisors^but  did 
not  put  up  a  ticket  for  county  officers. 

Q.  But  voted  for  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  vote  of  the  entire 
county  ticket,  the  county  officers. 

Q.  In  1875  you  were  voted  for  as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  then  in  that  same  county  since  1865  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  this,  what  was  your  occupation  ? — A.  Planting. 

Q.  You  still  continue  that  same  occupation  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  sold 
out  my  plantation. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  before  you  came  to  Mississippi  ? — A.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

54:   MISS 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  United  States  Army! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  your  rank  !— A.  Captain. 

WITNESS  ALWAYS  RESPECTFULLY  TREATED. 

Q.  Have  you  found  yourself  kindly  and  respectfully  treated  among 
these  people  in  this  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Q.  Have  you  found  your  home  happy  and  contented  here! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  is  a  sweeping  question  which  would  require  another  answer 
than  that.  Personally  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  county,  for  I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
There  is,  you  probably  understand,  a  strong  social  feeling  between  tk 
political  parties  here.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  affected  my 
family  if  I  had  desired  to  go  much  into  society.  My  wife  is  a  soothern 
woman,  a  native  of  Jackson,  this  place. 

NO  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  YAZOO  COUNTY. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  Yazoo  County  ! — A.  None  whatever.  I  have  never  been  in 
that  county  in  my  life. 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  by  the  member  of  the  committee  who  exam- 
ined you  whether  or  no  armed  men  were  not  coming  across  from  fazoo, 
you  stated  you  had  no  personal  knowledge,  bat  had  heard  such  a 
rumor? — A.  Such  was  the  rumor. 

Q.  Nothing  more  than  that! — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it 
If  I  had  seen  them  I  would  not  have  known  them. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  you  saw  strangers  in  the  county,  and 
you  said  that  you  did  ! — A.  I  saw  strangers  every  week. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a  town  that  you  did  not  see  strangers  occa- 
sionally f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  feeling  of  excitement  between  the  polity 
ical  parties  grew  as  the  election  approached  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  because  of  this  excitement  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs became  precarious  I — ^A.  That  was  the  feeling. 

Q.  And  under  this  excitement  you  did  not  know  when  the  outbreak 
might  occur  from  some  cause,  slight  in  itself! — A.  Disturbances  did 
occur  for  the  most  trifling  causes  all  over  the  State,  and  we  did  not  know 
what  might  occur. 

NO  DISTURBANCES  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbances  in  your  county  ! — A.  No,  sir;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  witness  any  act  of  violence  attending  the  elec- 
tion of  1875  or  the  canvass  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sheriff  of  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any,  you  can  state  it. — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  You  are  sheriff  of  the  county  and  custodian  of  the  i)eace  in  that 
respect ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  wa«  no  trouble  at  the  election.  Through- 
out the  election  it  was  quiet  and  peaceable  as  anywhere. 

Q.  Good  feeling  prevailed  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Good  temper  prevailed,  and  it  was  orderly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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E.  S.  JEFFREY— MADISOX  COUNTY. 

ABOUT  VIOLENCE  AND  INTIMIDATION  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  15, 1876. 
E.  S.  Jeffrey  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  In  Canton,  Madison  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  I — A.  I  have  resided  there  since 
October,  1868. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  now  chancellor  clerk. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  county  I  was  occupied  in  merchandising. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chancellor  clerk! — A.  I  was  appointed 
probate  clerk  in  September,  1869.  I  qualified  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1869,  and  when  that  court  was  merged  in  chancery,  in  1870,  I  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Alcorn  as  chancellor  clerk.  I  have  been  re- 
elected three  times  since. 

Q.  You  reside  in  the  same  city  with  Colonel  Boss,  who  has  just  testi- 
fied T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Canton  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1875,  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  election  of  that  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  all  the  circumstances  you  know  in  regard  to  any 
evidence  of  violence  or  intimidation  which  transpired  during  that  cam- 
paign! State  your  knowledge  upon  the  subject. — A.  The  feeling  was 
very  intense  between  the  parties.  I  know  of  no  personal  violence  being 
used  against  any  man. 

ARMED  YOUNG  MEN  FROM  YAZOO  COUNTY  IN  CANTON. 

Q.  You  know  of  any  evidence  of  any  person  being  armed  present  in 
Canton,  and  whether  citizens  were  present  from  abroad  there! — Yes, 
sir;  a  good  many  citizens  always  went  on.  A  good  many  persons  from 
the  other  counties  would  come  there — from  Yazoo  County.  A  number 
of  young  men  would  be  over,  probably,  every  week  from  Yazoo  County 
for  some  time  before  the  election  took  place. 

ONE  ARMED  COMPANY  THAT  DRILLED  REGULARLY. 

Q.  Were  they  armed,  and  what  was  their  conduct  and  conversation  ! — 
A.  They  merely  carried  revolvers.  That  was  a  very  common  thing,  not 
only  during  the  election,  but  at  different  times  in  this  State.  There  was 
one  company  organized  and  armed,  and  supposed  to  be  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  I  don't  know  the  object  of  the  organization.  They  are  still 
organized,  and  drill  every  Wednesday  night  in  the  county. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  during  that  summer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  organized, 
I  think,  in  August,  1875,  and  have  been  drilling  ever  since. 

ALL  WHITE  MEN  AND  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  white  men. 

Q.  To  what  party  did  they  belong  ! — A.  To  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  they  parade  or  drill  during  that  time! — A.  Only  once;  that 
was  on  their  decoration  day. 

Q.  Did  they  drill  during  that  summer! — A.  They  drilled  in  the  hall 
there  every  Wednesday  night. 

APPREHENSIONS  BY  BOTH  PARTIES. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling,  in  reference  to  the  excitement  in  the 
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public  mind,  as  to  the  apprehension  of  any  danger  or  violence  at  that 
time  ? — A.  Apprehension  by  both  parties ;  we  were  afraid  it  would  cqI- 
minate  in  a  fight  betwe^iu  the  two  races.  They  got  up  several  rumors 
that  the  colored  people  were  marching  on  the  town.  One  night  all  the 
citizens  there  turned  out  armed  to  protect  the  town,  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  canard.    There  was  no  one  marching  on  the  town. 

Q.  Did  the  two  parties  nominate  their  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  demo- 
crats nominated  first,  before  the  republican  party  nominated  their  ticket. 


I  CAUSE  OF  THE  COMPROMISE. 


Q.  Did  these  tickets  continue  in  the  field  until  the  election-day  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  about  a  week  before  the  election  there  was  a  compromise  effected 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  leading  democrats,  who  thought  that,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  they  could  not  keep  the  young  men  down,"  and  that  they 
thought  it  best  to  have  a  compromise  effected  to  have  a  good  feeling 
existing  between  both  parties  during  the  election. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trouble  did  they  apprehend  f — A.  Some  of  them  said 
that  bloodshed  could  not  be  avoided. 

Q.  Was  that  feeling  pretty  general  throughout  the  country  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  I  think.  I  know  a  good  many  leading 
democrats  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  And  it  was  under  that  state  of  feeling  that  that  compromise  wa8 
brought  about ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOW  COMPROMISE  VITAS  FIBST  PROPOSED. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances,  the  facts  attending  that  com- 
promise, and  what  it  resulted  in  ? — A.  I  believe  the  first  approach  that 
was  made  was  by  Mr.  Singleton,  son  of  Congressman  Singleton.    He 
approached  me  in  the  chancery  court  in  October,  and  asked  me  if  a  com- 
j  promise  could  not  be  effected. 

f!  Q.  He  is  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  told  him  he  would  have  to  go 

^t  to  some  one  else,  that  I  was  opposed  to  compromising,  but  Chancellor 

!j  Breck  at  that  time  passed  bj'  where  we  were  talking,  and  he  turned  to 

I  the  chancellor,  spoke  to  him,  and  the  chancellor  said  it  might  have  a 

good  effect.  He  was  chancellor  at  that  time  of  the  thirteenth  chanceiT 
district  in  the  State,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  there  until  about  a 
week  before  the  election,  when  Mr.  Powell,  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  democratic  executive  committee  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Singleton 
and  Mr.  Yeandle  came  over  to  the  courthouse,  and  Sheriff  Boss, and 
commenced  a  conversation,  and  Captain  Eoss  afterward  came  into  mj 
office  and  stated  that  they  had  made  an  overture,  but  yet  said  that  they 
were  not  authorized  by  the  democratic  party  to  do  so,  but  that  later  in 
the  day  they  had  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  executive  committee— 1 
think  it  was  a  committee  of  five  from  the  democratic  club  of  the  coontr 
— and  they  were  talking  to  different  members  of  the  republican  execo- 
tive  committee  in  reference  to  effecting  a  compromise  to  save  any 
trouble.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  republican  executive  committ€e^ 
and  so  I  did  not  hear  their  conversation,  but  after  they  had  talked 
among  these  republicans  in  the  county,  and  most  of  them  were  up  in 
Canton  at  that  time,  at  least  those  that  had  been  nominated  on  the  re- 
publican ticket,  and  they  agreed  to  compromise  there. 

TERMS  OF  THE  COMPROMISE. 

They  were  to  have  two  members  of  the  lower  house  and  two  super- 
11  visors  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  district  in  the  county,  and  the 

'^  republican  county  ticket  was  to  be  changed,  and  they  were  "to  have  a 

cotton-weigher.    Our  party  did  not  nominate  a  surveyor.     And  then 
the  sheriff  ^\iO  N^«i^\io\sv\\i^\ft-d  on  the  ticket  was  to  be  withdrawn  and 
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Captain  Ross  substituted  in  bis  place.  He  was  acceptable  to  both  par- 
ties. I  was  called  in  to  act  as  scribe  to  the  two  parties  and  draughted 
the  terms  of  the  compromise,  which  was  signed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  both  parties. 

DEMOCEATS  AGREE  TO  SEE  PEACE  AND  ORDER  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  fully  the  terms  of  the  compromise  as  reduced  to 
writing  by  yon!  Were  there  any  other  conditions? — A.  The  condi- 
tion that  the  democratic  party  pledged  themselves  to  see  that  peace 
and  order  were  carried  out  at  the  polls  during  election-day,  and  the  re- 
publicans on  their  part  pledged  themselves  to  the  same;  and  the  under- 
standing was  that  we  were  to  have  a  free  election — the  right  to  vote  for 
candidates  for  Congress  and  State  treasurer.  I  believe  those  were  all 
the  State  officers  that  were  elected. 

THE  FACTIONS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  examination  that  certain  of  the  members  of  the 
democratic  party,  some  of  the  better  citizens  there,  expressed  the  belief 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  young  men  quiet.  Whom  do  you 
mean  by  the  young  men  ? — A.  They  have  two  factions  of  the  (lemocratic 
party  up  there — one  they  chilled  the  old  men's  democratic  party,  and  one 
the  young  men's  democratic  party — and  they  both  try  to  have  control  of 
the  matters;  but  the  young  men  there  are  stronger,  and  generally  control. 
They  meant  the  younger  party. 

FEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  Was  it  a  general  apprehension  among  the  republicans  of  that 
county  that  riot  and  bloodshed  would  result  if  that  compromise  was  not 
entered  into  ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding  of  those  1  talked  to  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  Would  that  compromise  have  been  entered  into  by  republicans  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  apx>rehensionf — A.  I  should  think  not,  sir.  We 
have  a  majority  of  between  1,800  and  2,000  in  that  county. 

REPUBLICAN  CANIDATES  GLADLY  WITHDRAW. 

Q.  I  think  yon  had  conferred  with  republicans.  There  had  been  a 
conference  of  the  republicans  throughout  the  county  on  that  subject!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  most  of  the  leading  republicans  had  been  notified  to  be  in  the 
county,  and  were  there  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  the  county  republican  executive  committee  to  ratify 
the  action,  and  the  leading  republicans  ratified  the  action  taken  in 
making  this  compromise  the  next  day.  There  were  two  members,  two 
nominees  up  for  the  legislature,  but  they  gladly  withdrew  their  names  to 
give  way  for  the  two  democrats  who  would  be  put  on. 

Q.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  the  facts,  derived  at  that  meeting 
and  from  other  sources,  you  express  your  opinion  as  to  the  danger  ap- 
prehended?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

COMPROMISE  TICKET  ELECTED. 

Q.  Was  that  compromise  ticket  elected! — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  every 
one  voted  for  it. 

Q.  There  were  two  members  of  the  legislature  elected  on  it! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  J.  T.  Yellowby  and  Mr.  Stebbins. 
.    Q.  Were  they  members  of  the  legislature  at  the  last  session? — A.  Yes. 

WHO  COMPOSE  THE  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  young  men  who  were  supposed  to  endanger  the  peace 
were  they  men  who  had  been  in  the  army,  or  young  mew  ^Q^\ivv^^vaRfe 
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the  war  ? — A.  Some  of  the  younger  men  were  too  young  to  have  been 
in  the  army ;  others  had  been  in  the  army.  There  were  a  great  many 
up  in  that  section  of  the  country  who  had  gone  to  the  army  when  they 
were  very  young,  enlisting  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  quite  a  number  of 
them. 

PERSONAL  BECOBD. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  county  ? — A.  I  arrived  there  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  day  of  October,  1868. 

Q.  Where  had  been  your  home  f — A.  I  had  been  a  portion  of  two 
years  in  Holmes  County,  Mississippi ;  previous  to  that  I  had  lived  in 
Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  where  I  was  not  connected  with  poli^ 
then,  but  was  farming,  and  acted  as  book-keeper  for  a  firm  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born! — A.  In  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1859 
moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  there  until  1863,  when  I  went  to 
sea,  and  have  been  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country  since  then. 

Q.  You  came  to  Mississippi  since  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  arrived 
in  Louisiana  in  April,  1866. 

Q.  Then  you  came  to  Mississippi  in  about A.  In  the  fall  of  1867. 

Q.  And  went  to  this  place  where  you  now  reside  in  1868  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  there  ever  since  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  office  you  held  there  f — A.  Clerk  of  the  probate 
court ;  though  prior  to  that  I  had  been  appointed  registrar  of  the  fifth 
district,  under  military  rule,  by  General  Ames,  who  was  then  in  commani 

Q.  Then  your  first  office  was  registrar  I — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  office! — A.  I  was  appointed  then  probate 
clerk  of  Madison  County,  and  I  acted  as  registrar  part  of  the  time  when 
I  was  probate  clerk. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  those  offices  f — A.  I  held  the  appointment 
of  registrar  only  during  the  election  of  1869,  when  Governor  Alcorn  was 
elected  governor. 

Q.  Then  you  were  clerk  of  the  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  was  clerk  of  the 
court,  I  think,  at  the  time  I  was  appointed  registrar. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  f — A.  I  held  that  as  long  as  there  was 
a  probate  court,  and  that  court  was  merged  in  the  chancery  court,  and 
then  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  chancery  clerk  until  there 
could  be  an  election  for  the  office.  There  was  an  election  in  the  fall  of 
1871,  and  I  took  possession  under  that  election  of  the  office  in  Janoaiy, 
1872. 

Q.  You  were  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clerk  of  the  county  court! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  chancery  court— 
that  is  the  name. 

Q.  And  that  office  you  continue  to  hold  from  that  day  to  this  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  official  position  than  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  no  other  position  than  that  during  that  time  f — A.  In  the 
early  part  of  1869,  while  I  was  merchandising,  one  of  my  partners  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Canton,  and  I  ran  his  office  as  deputy  post- 
master. 

Q.  You  did  the  duties?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  5'ou  still  held  that  office  as  chancery  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  elected  this  last  fall  for  four  years,  and  have  three  years  and  a  half 
to  run. 

Q.  On  this  comvromise  ticket  that  was  voted  for  by  everybody  f— A, 
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Yes,  sir ;  my  majority  was  larger  than  ever  before.  There  were  some 
few  votes  for  other  candidates  by  democrats  who  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  vote  for  a  republican. 

Q.  To  save  their  conscience! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  only  about 
twenty-nine  votes  were  polled. 

Q.  Was  there  was  any  nominee  against  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  run  in  1873  f — A.  I  ran  in  1873  under  an  act  that  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  that  was  afterward  declared  unconstitutional. 
My  office  is  a  constitutional  office,  and  the  term  is  fixed  for  four  years, 
and  to  draw  all  the  clerks  out  in  the  canvass  they  passed  an  act  requiring 
ns  to  run  again  in  1873. 

Q.  Had  you  any  person  opposed  to  you  in  that  nomination  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir — no;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  ticket  against  me  that  year.  In 
the  fall  of  1871  Mr.  John  W.  Yerger  ran. 

Q.  But  in  1873  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  one  opposed 
to  me. 

ABOUT  COUNTY  OPFIOEBS. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officials  of  the  county!  What  were  the  offices  held 
there  f — A.  There  is  a  sheriff,  and  the  chancery  clerk,  and  circuit  clerk, 
the  coroner  and  ranger,  (that  is  one  office:)  then  the  treasurer,  the 
assessor,  then  the  cotton-weigher,  (that  has  oeen  taken  away  ;  that  is 
made  a  State  appointment  now  under  the  law ;)  then  there  are  the  super- 
visors of  each  district,  (five  districts  in  the  county,)  two  justices  of  peace 
in  all  but  one  district  in  the  county,  that  has  three,  or  else  there  are  two 
districts  that  have  three  justices  of  the  peace,  but  one  is  ex  officio  justice 
of  the  peace,  being  mayor  of  the  city  of  Canton ;  then  there  is  a  consta- 
ble for  each  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  a  chancellor! — A.  Yes,  sir;  appointed  for  that  district 
in  the  State;  he  is  chancellor  sitting  for  that  county;  then  there  is 
judge  of  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  all  the  parties  who  held  those  offices,  personally  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one— no,  I  don't  know  my  chancellor ;  I  have  never 
met  him. 

Q.  He  is  a  recent  appointmentj! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  never  held 
court  since. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chancellor  who  preceded  him  ! — A.  William  Breck  ; 
he  was  appointed  two  years  ago,  and  was  legislated  out  of  office  by  this 
late  legislature  on  account  of  changing  districts.  The  county  was  put 
in  a  different  district. 

Q.  Were  all  those  officers  that  you  have  named,  prior  to  the  election 
of  1875,  members  of  the  republican  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  but  some 
justices  of  the  peace  and  the  surveyor.  I  did  not  mention  the  surveyor. 
That  they  always  gave  to  the  democrats,  the  office  of  surveyor,  we  not 
having  any  one  qualified  for  surveyor  in  our  party. 

Q.  But  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  this  surveyor,  were  ! — A. 
We  gave  tliem  one  justice  of  tiie  peace  in  the  district,  always. 

Q.  Excepting  that,  all  the  rest  of  them  were  members  of  the  republi- 
can party  up  to  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Breck  was  chancellor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  I — A.  He  was  a  New  Hampshire  man, 
originally.  He  lived  a  great  many  years  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  after- 
ward was  minister 

Q.  When  did  he  come  here? — A.  In  1866,  the  spring  of  1866,  and 
bought  a  plantation  eleven  miles  north  of  Canton, 

Q.  Who  was  the  circuit-court  judge! — A.  W.  B.  Cunningham  was 
circuit-court  judge,  but  S.  S.  Calhoun  is  now. 
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Q.  From  where  did  Mr.  CanniDgham  come  ? — A.  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Q.  The  sheriff  was  examined  to-day;  he  is  a  geutleinan,  I  believe,  from 
Pennsylvania  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  chancery  clerk,  as  you  have  stated  ;  who  was  circait- 
court  clerk! — A.  David  Pengree. 

Q.  Who  was  previous  to  this  last  election  ? — A.  George  W.  Anderson 
is  circuit  clerk  now. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  ! — A.  David  Pengree. 

Q.  Who  was  the  coroner  and  ranger! — A.  Philip  Bartley.  He  has 
been  for  several  terms  ;  he  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Who  was  treasurer  of  the  county  ! — A.  J.  T.  Boyd.  He  has  been 
for  two  terms  previous  to  this  late  election. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  ! — A.  He  was  a  native  of  Korth  Carolina,  bat 
lived  in  this  State  a  number  of  years.     He  has  been  in  the  confederate 
'  army. 

I  Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  assessor  ! — A.  The  assessor  was  a  colored  man  by  the 
name  of  S.  H.  H.  Towles,  last  year,  and  this  year  James  P.  Parker. 

Q.  Is  the  assessor  a  white  man  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from  ! — A.  He  is  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  Was  the  colored  man  a  Mississippian  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  is 
from  Ohio. 

DEMOCBATS  OFFEEED  TO  ACT  AS  POSSE  FOB   SHERIFF. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eo«, 
that,  prior  to  the  compromise  you  have  spoken  of,  many  leading  dem- 
ocratic citizens  offered  themselves  to  Mr.  Boss  as  a  posse  to  aid  him  in 
case  any  diflQculty  occurred  at  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  they 
f  tendered  their  services  or  the  services  of  any  democrat  he  might  call 

for. 

Q,  That  was  before  the  compromise  was  effected  f — A.  Well,  aboat 
the  time ;  just  about  the  day  before. 

Q.  Before  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

LEADING  CITIZENS  MADE  THE  OFFER. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  men  were  ! — A.  Mr.  Moseby  was  one,  I 
believe,  and  Judge  Calhoun — he  is  now  judge;  he  was  another  that  I 
heard  mentioned. 

Q.  Were  they  leading  men,  men  of  character  in  that  community!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Judge  Calhoun  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  commo- 
nity — S.  S.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  leading  men  of  the  community. 

Q.  Has  he  a  very  high  character  and  standing  in  that  communitjf— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  W.  J.  Moseby  is  another.  He  has  not  taken  much  active 
part  in  politics,  but  he  is  a  leading  merchant  there. 

Ijl  ABOUT  THE  MILITARY  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  are  asked  by  Mr.  McMillan  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  a 
military  company  which  you  described ;  by  wbat  name  is  that  company 
known  ! — A.  Madison  Rifles.  . 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  an  ordinary  volunteer  association  of  young  men  in  thai 
vicinity  ! — A.  I  believe  so ;  it  is  still  kept  np. 

Q.  Was  there  an  organization,  an  open  one ;  were  their  meetings  held 
openly?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  attempted  to  go  to  any  of  their 
meetings. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  at  all  secret  in  their  organization  f — A.  Noth- 
ing. 

Q.  You  say  the  only  occasion  of  their  parading  was  on  decoration- 
day  1 — A*  Xe^,  OT* 
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ONE    EXPEDITION    TO   CAMDEN — RUMOR     THAT    THE    NEGROES   WERE 

ATTACKING  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  Decorating  the  graves  of  the  dead  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  have 
known  them  to  go  out  on  one  occasion  to  Camden ;  at  least,  a  detail  of 
that  company  came  out.  It  was  an  expedition  to  Camden.  There  was 
a  rumor  came  that  the  blacks  were  attacking  the  whites  up  there,  and 
when  they  got  there  they  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter.  The 
sheriff,  finding  that  they  were  going,  went  himself  ahead  and  found 
that  there  was  nothing. 

Q.  How  many  went  out  from  this  company? — A.  Somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifteen  ;  all  that  could  get  horses  handy. 

Q.  Went  over  to  a  place  called  Camden  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  distant! — A.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  Canton. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbances  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  back  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  KNOWS  OF  NO   ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE. 

Q.  Have  they  committ<5d  any  acts  of  disorder  or  violence  in  that 
county,  to  your  knowledge  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

CITIZENS  OF  CANTON  TURNED   OUT  ONE  NIGHT. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  occasion  when  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Canton 
turned  out  at  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  armed  themselves  to  protect  the  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  patrolled 
the  road  leading  into  town. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  that! — A.  It  was  about — early  in  the 
evening — about  half  past  7  or  8  o'clock  probably. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  out  all  that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
patrolled  out  that  night,  and  several  nights  after  that. 

Q.  Was  that  confined  to  one  party  you  turned  out  in  this  way— did 
members  of  the  republican  party  turn  out  or  not  f — A.  Members  of  the 
republican  party  in  town  were  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on  in 
town — to  find  out  what  was  the  cause. 

Q.  Were  you  among  those  who  turned  out  f — A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Pen- 
gree,  who  was  boarding  at  my  house,  walked  down  town  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  I  staid  with  my  wife  and  some  other  young  ladies 
in  the  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  down,  but  this  gentleman  went  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  this  gentleman  that  went  out  ? — A.  He  was  then  circuit 
clerk.    He  was  boarding  with  us  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  down  there  and  with  the  patrol  to  guard  the  town  f — 
A.  He  walked  about  until  he  found  nothing  was  going  on,  and  then 
came  back. 

BUMORS  THAT   THESE   COLORED  CLUBS  WERE  MARCHING  ON  CANTON. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  turning  out  and  arming  of  the  citizens 
there  to  patrol  the  town  through  the  entire  night  f — A.  1  could  not  tell 
you,  because  I  could  not  find  any  grounds  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  apprehended  ? — A.  They  understood  that  there  was 
colored  clubs  of  three  dift'erent  sections  of  the  county  marching  on  to 
Canton. 

A  MURDER  THE  SUPPOSED  CAUSE  OF  THE  EXCITEMENT. 

Q.  You  heard  such  rumors  ! — A.  A  few  days  previous  to  that  a  man 
had  been  killed  by  a  young  man  in  Canton  in  a  personal  difiiculty— a 
colored  man,  and  they  understood  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
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among  the  colored  people  in  regard  to  it.  Bat  I  never  heard  that  there 
was  any  steps  being  taken  by  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  they  apprehend  that  steps  were  being  taken  when  they  tamed 
out  in  this  way  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

BEPUBLICAN  SENATOR  OFFERED   HIMSELF  AS   HOSTAGE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  republican  citizens  joined  them  in  that 
attempt  to  defend  the  town  against  this  anticipated  attack! — A.  There 
was  our  present  senator  who  turned  out  with  them  and  tried  to  allay 
the  feeling  that  existed,  and  offered  to  place  himself  in  their  hands;  he 
said  that  he  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  attack  going  to  t>e  made, 
as  he  would  have  known  of  it  from  his  intercourse  with  repablicam 
throughout  the  county  ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  safety  to  the  people. 

Q.  He  offered  as  a  republican  to  protect  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
offered  to  put  himself  in  their  hands  as  a  hostage  that  there  woald  be 
no  attack. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  f — A.  I  suppose  that  he  had  a  pistol ;  almost  ev^ 
one  hafi. 

Q.  It  is  rather  of  the  custom  of  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that 
time. 

WITNESS  DOES  NOT  CARRY  A  PISTOL. 

Q.  You  followed  it  in  that  respect !  You  did  as  the  rest  did  ?— A. 
No,  sir;  I  had  a  pistol — at  one  time  I  had;  in  going  out  at  night  I  took 
it  with  me,  but  did  not  make  a  practice ;  it  was  rather  cuml^rsome  to 
carry  around.  When  I  first  came  to  the  State  I  carried  one  regalarlr, 
but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  it,  and  so  I  gave  up  the  habit 

Q.  Did  you  go  among  the  people  that  had  taken  these  steps  to  con- 
front that  intended  attack  ? — A.  No.  I  spoke  to  parties  passing  on  the 
street. 

NO  REAL  CAUSE  FOR  APPREHENSION. 

Q.  Did  you  find  there  was  (and  whether  justifiable  or  not  as  to  the 
result)  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  felt  on  that  subject  in  anticipation 
of  that  attack  T — A.  I  never  found  any  real  cause,  but  they  may  have 
suspected  there  was  really  danger. 
I  Q.  Was  there  in  the  minds  of  these  white  people  who  tamed  oat  to 

i  guard  the  town   apprehension  and  excitement  relative  to  the  antka- 

pated  attack  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  very  much  excited. 
Q.  And  they  staid  out  all  night  ?— A.  A  good  many  of  them. 
\  Q.  How  long  did  this  patrolling  last  after  this  f — A.  One,  or  two,  or 

three  nights  I  think.  They  had  young  men  relieve  each  other  on  the 
road  leading  to  Canton  for  several  nights. 

Q.  And  this  was  kept  up  until  the  excitement  died  away  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  prior  to  this  compromise  which  was  eflfected  !— 
A.  Probably  a  month  or  more.    I  forget  the  exact  time  that  this  com* 
ji  promise  did  occur. 

I*  WITNESS  GETS  REPUBLICANS  TO  VOTE  THE  COMPROMISE  TICKET. 

j  i  By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

I  Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day  ? — A.  Twenty-four  miles  north  of 

Canton.  I  started  first  to  go  to  Camden,  and  they  told  me  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  difficulty  at  Couparle  City,  and  they  were  talking  of  sending 
up  some  young  men  to  force  them — the  republicans — to  vote  the  com- 
promise ticket.  It  seemed  that  some  regular  tickets,  regularly  nomi- 
nated tickets,  had  been  sent  over  to  Breckville  there  to  be  vot«d  in 
CouparieCiil^.    When  I  drove  into  Camden,  having  held  a  great  many 
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elections  oat  in  that  district,  they  thought  I  would  have  influence 
enough  to  explain  the  matter  so  that  the  compromise  ticket  would  be 
voted,  and  they  asked  me  to  drive  up  six  miles  further  to  Oouparle  City. 
I  drove  up  there  in  company  with  Judge  Downs,  he  accompanying  me 
all  the  way  from  Camden,  and  when  I  got  up  there  I  found  that  none 
of  the  republicans  had  voted,  and  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  ticket 
to  vote,  and  in  less  than — I  don't  suppose  it  was  more  than  five 
minutes  after  I  got  there  I  had  explained  the  matter  to  them  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  and  they  commenced  voting,  and  all  voted  the  com- 
promise ticket.  At  every  election  that  has  been  held  in  Madison 
County,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  Camden.  I  am  well 
acquainted  up  there. 

CANTON  NEVER  ATTACKED  OR  THREATENED  BY  NEGROES. 

Q.  Has  the  city  of  Canton,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  attacked 
or  threatened  by  negroes! — A.  No,  sir;  never  as  I  have  known. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  black  man  killed  in  Canton  f — A.  A  young 
man  named  Jones ;  he  was  a  clerk  to  J.  A.  Reed,  a  merchant  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  just  arriving  at  the 
age  of  maturity — ^21  years  old. 

THE  MURDER  A  PERSONAL  DIFFICULTY. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  a  personal  dif&culty  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nothing  political  in 
it,  as  I  understand.  A  negro  got  drunk  that  day  and  went  to  cursing 
this  young  man,  who  struck  him  with  an  ax-helve  and  broke  in  his 
skull,  and  he  died  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  negro  was  drunk,  you  say,  and  made  some  attack  on  him  ! —  ^ 
A.  I  don't  think  he  made  any  attack ;  he  only  called  him  names  and 
cursed  him. 

Q.  Altogether  personal  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  young  man  was  indicted 
for  manslaughter,  but  he  has  fled  the  country. 


ALEXANDER  TAYLOR— MADISON  COUNTY. 

HOW  DEMOCRATS  TREAT  NEGROES. 

I  Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 

Alexander  Taylor  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

personal  statement. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  At  Madison ville ;  that  is, 
three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Madisonville. 

Q.  In  what  county? — A.  Madison  County. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  tries  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Madison  County! — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  master  then  f — A.  Mr.  Jim  Branch. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  or  was  anything  done  to  you  last  fall ! — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Just  state  what  that  was ;  tell  the  story. — A.  Last  fall  we  had  a 
speaking  about  three  miles  from  where  I  live;  and  we  all  belonged  to 
the  club 

MEETS  DEMOCRATICS. 

Q.  What  was  it,  a  republican  club  ! — A,  Yes,  sir  \  and  vf^  ^q^^  ^q^\i 
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and  gets  aboat  three  miles  from  home,  and  we  meets  up  and  passes  some 
democratics.  We  had  our  drums  then.  There  was  five  of  us  aloug  then, 
and  they  commanded  us  to  stop  beating;  and  I  stopped  as  be  told  me. 
He  asked  me  if  I  wonld  beat  any  more  that  day.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  unless  I  got  further  orders  from  our  head  commander.  He  says,  "If 
you  don't  stop  I  will  have  every  one  of  your  he^wis  taken  off." 

ARMED  MEN  TAKE  THE  NEGEOES'  DRUMS,  AND  PUT  THE  DRUMMER 

IN  JAIL. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  you  that  ? — A.  Dr.  Holland ;  he  was 
the  individual  that  said  that;  and  we  goes  on  our  way  to  the  meeting, 
and  on  the  following  evening  we  got  back,  and  the  next  day  about  11 
o'clock  I  was  in  the  field  picking  cotton,  and  there  came  three  of  them 
white  men,  all  well  armed,  and  they  rode  all  around  me.  I  never  knew 
what  they  were  up  to;  they  just  come  there  and  drew  their  pistols  and 
asked  me  my  name.    I  told  them. 

They  said,  "  I  told  you  it  was  your  day  yesterday  and  it  will  be  my  daj 
to-day.''  They  said,  "  Now  1  will  arrest  you."  And  they  took  mealonf 
and  they  kept  me  in  jail  until  the  next  day  about  11  o'clock,  and  I 
had  to  pay  $10  to  get  out.  They  also  taken  my  drums  away  from  me, 
and  I  never  saw  them  when  they  cut  them  up,  but  I  saw  them  short!? 
afterward,  and  they  had  cut  them  up,  and  they  said  to  me  afterward, 
the  men  that  had  taken  the  drums  said  that  they  wonld  take  every  one 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

WANT  THE  COUNTY  GOVERNED  BY  WHITE  MEN. 

I  went  on  then  and  was  never  bothered  any  further  until  after  the  time 
that  they  said  the  election  was  to  be.  Then,  after  the  night  of  ele6 
tion,  they  came  back  and  come  out  to  see  where  I  was,  and  said,  ^^Aleck, 
I  heard  you  was  going  to  vote  the  radical  ticket."  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  radical  or  not;  it  was  some  ki|;>d.  They  said,  "By 
God,  we  want  this  county  to  be  governed  by  white  men."  He  says,  "I 
suppose  you  went  to  the  speaking  the  other  day ;"  and  they  said  they 
wanted  to  know  what  I  heard.  Said  he, "  You  have  got  to  state  every- 
thing you  heard ;  if  you  don't,  yon  goes  up  right  here."  I  says,  "  I  forgit; 
I  can't  tell  you  now."  He  says,  "All  right.  1 8upi>ose  that  they  said  tiiat 
they  wanted  the  blood  of  twenty-five  white  men  to  unite  the  radical  band 
together."  I  said  that  I  never  heard  that  word.  They  said  that  it  was 
spoke  at  that  meeting,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  did  not  hear  Captain 
Key  and  Mr.  Jenkins  say  so.  I  said  I  did  not,  and  they  said  that  they 
intended  to  carry  this  election.  I  said  that  that  was  none  of  my  look- 
out; that  they  must  do  the  best  they  could. 

They  said,  *'A11  right ;  we  wanted  to  know  whether  you  niggers  wanted 
to  fight,  or  intend  to  fight."  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  what  the 
other  niggers  intended  to  do,  but  I  wanted  to  stay  there  and  work  with- 
oiit  any  fuss.  He  says,  '*If  you  niggers  want  to  fight  us,  blow  your 
hortis  and  we  will  answer." 

Q.  Who  said  this  to  you  ! — A.  Mr.  Lee  Dinkins. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  this  after  the  election  ! — A.  This  was  before,  when  he  said 
that. 
|i  By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  On  whose  land  were  you  at  work  f — ^A.  Mr,  Dinkins's. 

MR.  DINKINS  WANTS  A  N£GRO  DEMOCRATIC   CLUB. 

Q.  This  man  said  this  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  just  before  their 
election,  l\ie>j  \i«iA  ^  Glwb^  and  he  came  to  me  before  dinner-time  one  day, 
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and  got  to  talking  with  me  about  cottou,  and  kept  me  there  so  I  got 
tired,  and  he  said,  "Aleck,  our  club  is  going  to  meet  this  evening,  and 
I  think  I  can  have  a  democratic  club  off  of  my  place  to  turn  oat  this 
evening.'^  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  about  that.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  have  time  to  go,  I  had  to  pick  cotton ;  and  that  I  would  not  mind 
going,  but  if  there  was  any  black  people  in  there  they  was  always  in- 
clined to  raise  a  fuss,  and  I  did  not  want. to  go  tl^ere  where  there  was  a 
fuss  if  I  could  keep  out ;  and  he  said  he  would  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  no  fuss,  and  he  would  protect  me  and  see  that  I  was  not 
abused.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  go  or  not,  but 
I  would  see  about  it ;  but  I  did  not  intend  to  go. 

He  said,  "Was  Captain  Key  running  for  high  sheriff!"  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not;  and  he  says,  "Captain  Key  is  not 
going  to  get  it,  nor  any  other  republican  in  this  county."  He  says,  "  We 
are  going  to  run  all  these  scallawags  and  carpet-baggers  out  of  here." 
He  said  what  they  had  done  in  Yazoo  City,  and  he  said  lots  more;  I 
have  most  forgotten  what  he  said  to  me  at  the  time. 

y  FINED  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  You  live  with  that  same  man  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  in  the  county  at  the  time  that  you  were  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  jail  f — A.  Captain  Boss. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  received  you  in  the  jail ! — A.  He  was  a 
colored  man ;  I  forgot  his  name. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  fined  you  ten  dollars! — A.  Mr.  Bobert 
Powell. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  What  is  his  office  ! — A.  Mayor  of  the  town. 

Q.  Had  you  a  hearing  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had. 

Q.  Who  came  there  as  witnesses  against  you  ! — A..  These  men  that 
was  down  there;  they  came  in  the  morning. 

Q.  They  made  a  statement  of  what  you  had  done,  under  oath,  and 
then  you  were  fined  ten  dollars  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


HABBISON  DE^KINS— MADISON  COUNTY. 

THREATENED  BY  THE  WHITES. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 
Harrison  Dinkins  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  Half  a  mile  from  Madison- 
ville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  I  suppose  that  I  was  bred 
and  born  within  two  or  three  miles  of  that  place,  and  I  live  within  about 
half  a  mile  of  it  now. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  republican  club  there  last  year  ! — A. 
I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  or  club  meetings! — A.  I  attended 
only  one  besides  our  own. 
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WITNESS  NOT   PERSONALLY   THREATENED. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  by  any  white  men  last  fall ;  did  yoa  have 
any  trouble  with  them! — A.  Well,  not  at  the  time  that  I  was  present 
did  they  make  any  threats  to  me ;  but  they  made  several  threats  ag^aiost 
me  when  I  was  not  there;  and  Dr.  Holland  came  out  there  one  evening 
and  was  telling  what  he  would  do  if  they  did  not  stop  beating  iheir 
drums  there,  though  I  was  not  myself  there  present. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  last  fall  yourself! — A.  Not  more  than  I 
heard,  and  learned  from  white  people  all  through  the  whole  settlement, 
talking  of  what  was  threatened ;  what  should  be  done  with  us  if  we 
turned  out  and  attended  any  political  speaking  or  at  the  time  of  going 
to  the  election. 

RUMORS  OF  DANGER  FROM  WHITES. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  the  people  thought  about  that ;  what  tbey 
said  in  your  neighborhood. — A.  From  several  I  have  heard  that  they 
said  that  if  we  should  meet  at  the  times  that  we  appointed,  that  the 
white  people  would  come,  and  they  would  do  this,  that,  and  the  other; 
they  would  injure  us ;  that  we  should  not  return  from  there  like  we 
came.  I  have  heard  all  such  remarks  as  that  passing  there  from  one  to 
another. 

^ot  that  I  heard  any  white  man  himself  say  anything  of  the  kind,  of 
course^  but  I  beard  it,  and  I  don't  s^  how  it  could  get  out  unless  it  shooJd 
be  from  them ;  and  it  made  me  fearful  of  them,  although  I  ran  the  risL  I 
thought  I  was  in  as  much  danger  at  home  as  I  would  be  from  home,  and 
I  turned  out  at  any  time  when  they  had  any  meetings,  when  I  was  able 
to  go. 

I  was  very  sick  along  last  fall,  but  I  attended  the  election,  thoogfa 
I  was  very  fearful  at  the  time  from  what  should  be  said  should  be 
done  OD  that  day,  and  although  I  voted,  I  had  a  brother  that  did  not 
on  the  same  account — for  what  was  threatened. 

Q.  Did  a  good  many  of  the  colored  people  stay  away  from  the  elec- 
tion brH^use  they  were  afraid  to  go  there  ! — A.  I  knew  of  three  men, 
only  three  that  I  know  of,  that  did  stay  away,  and  they  said  before  the 
eleciion,  after  hearing  these  remarks,  that  for  that  reason  they  would 
not  go,  and  they  did  not  go.  I  could  not  say  that  that  was  the  reason, 
but  that  is  what  I  learned  of  them  beforehand. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Are  yon  21  ?— A.  I  am  22  this  last  gone  March. 


J.  H.  MOORE— MADISON  COUNTY. 


INTIMIDATION  OF  NEGROES. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  17, 1876. 

JouN  H.  Moore  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Madison  County. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  was  bred  and  born  there. 
Q.  Uow  old  are  you  ? — A.  Thirty-two  years— thirty-one  last  May. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  white  men  last  fall?    Were  yoa 
arr^<^X^\ WA*  'So^  «\t\  i  vfaa  not  arrested. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  before  the  election  ? — A.  There  were 
some  threats  made  about  uie,  and  I  would  lay  out  a  good  deal.  I  was 
mightily  feared. 

Q.  What  threats  were  made? — A.  A  gentleman  sent  me  word. 

A  KNIFE  LYING  AT  MY  THROAT. 

Q.  What  gentleman  f — A.  Mr.  Baskin,  president  of  the  club,  sent  me 
word  that  the  knife  was  lying  at  my  throat,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  understand  that  the  knife  was  lying  at  your  throat, 
or  that  he  said  it  wasf-^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  that  was  the  word  he 
sent  me.  He  was  president  of  the  club  there,  and  he  sent  me  that 
word — notified  me. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Baskin  ! — A.  Wilson  Baskin ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell 
you.    He  was  president  of  that  club. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  were  threatened  in  that  way  ? — A,  I 
kind  of  dodged  around. 

Q.  Kept  out  of  the  way  f — A,  Yes,  sir ;  the  best  way  I  could. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  the  colored  people  were  threatened  in  your 
neighborhood  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by  the  white  men. — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  the  other  people  was.  I  did  not  really  believe  that 
until  I  met  up  with  him  and  he  told  me  himself  that  he  sent  that  word, 
face  to  face. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  republican  club! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


GREEN  FOSTER— MADISON  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19, 1876. 
Green  Foster  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  '^ 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  Madison  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  came  therein  1869. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  time  ! — A.  I  lived  in  Virginia. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born! — A.  I  was  born  here  in  this  town,  Jackson. 
I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Army,  and  I  came  here  after  the  war. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Virginia! — A.  After  the  surrender  I 
stopped  there  a  while,  and  then  came  back  to  this  county. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  army  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Federal  Army  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  prior  to  the  last  No- 
vember election  in  this  State  ! — A.  In  Madison  County. 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  did  you  take  in  the  canvass  !  You  may  go  on 
and  state. — A.  I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  lower 
beat. 

ORGANIZED  A  NEGRO  CLUB. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  organized  a  club  there. — A. 
Yea,  sir ;  I  had  a  club  organized,  and  have  been  president  of  it  for  three 
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I  years  last  ^November,  and  I  had  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  members 

of  my  club ;  and  last  November,  just  before  the  election,  the  white  peo- 
ple biisted  them  up  mightily,  and  scattered  them  around  there  and  sbot 
into  the  crowd. 

WHITES  CALL  FOE  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  CLUB. 

Q.  How  did  they  do  that  t — A.  We  generally  had  a  political  meeting 
every  Saturday  night ;  that  is,  we  got  our  club  together  and  had  speak- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  club;  and  Dr.  Holland  and  Lee  Dink- 
ins  and  Capt.  George  Galloway  came  one  Saturday  evening  just  about 
half  an  hour  by  the  sun  and  wanted  to  know  who  was  the  president  of 

the  club. 

Some  members  of  the  club  told  him  that  Green  Foster  was  presideot 

Holland  says,  "  I  w^ant  to  see  him." 
I  says,  '^  I  am  present,  ready  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  ask  me.* 
He  says,  '^  I  understand  you  are  president  of  this  club  ?^    I  told  hint 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  am  ;  the  club  appointed  me." 

He  says,  "Are  you  a  peace-oflBcer  of  the  beat  f  "     I  says,  "  I  am,  sir." 
He  says,  '*  Were  you  elected  two  years  ago  !"    I  told  him  I  was. 
He  says,  "Well,  in  the  place  of  your  keeping  the  peace  you  are pres- 
I  i  ident  of  the  club  here,  keeping  the  colored  people  beating  drums  aronnd 

^  -  here." 

WE  WILL  KILL  THE  LAST  ONE  OF   YOU. 

I  says,  "  I  will  state  to  yon,  doctor,  that  we  bought  those  drams  and 
we  paid  for  them,  and  every  club  in  the  county  has  got  them,  and  1 
never  known  them  to  be  a  disturbance  to  anybody.  We  don't  go  by 
anybody's  house  and  make  any  noise ;  we  has  our  particular  place  to 
meet,  and  never  interferes  with  anybody." 

He  says,  *'  By  God !  I  want  you  to  quit  that,  and  if  you  meet  here 
again  there  will  be  a  hundred  men  meet  right  here,  every  one  with  8ii 
teen -shooters,  and  we  will  kill  the  last  one  of  you." 

I  told  him  1  didn't  know  ;  that  we  didn't  want  any  fuss,  and  that  ve 
\  were  trying  to  be  as  peaceable  as  we  could. 

WHITES  TAKE  CLUB-DEUMS,  AND  PUT  NEGROES   IN  JAIL. 

The  next  W^ednesday  following  after  that  they  broke  into  one  of  the 
member's  houses,  and  taken  the  drums  from  his  house  and  cut  the  drams 
up,  and  put  five  members  in  jail  and  made  them  pay  $10  apiece  for 
trying  to  keep  theiii  from  taking  the  drums. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  TO  LEAVE  THE  COUNTY,    OB  HANG. 

li  They  came  right  to  my  house,  and  walked  up  to  the  door  and  asked 

my  wife,  '*  Where  was  Green  Foster  t "  She  told  them  that  she  didn't 
know.  They  walked  around  and  said,  ^'  When  will  he  be  at  home  againf 
And  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know  where  he  is."  They  saii 
"  We  wants  to  see  him,  and  you  tell  him  that  we  will  give  him  twenty- 
five  hours  to  leave  the  county.  He  is  one  of  the  damned  radical  nigg^ 
of  the  county,  and  we  are  going  to  hang  him  if  he  don't  leave." 
I  never  did  say  anything  about  that  until  I  met  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr. 

4  '  Dinkins  on  a  Saturday  evening  two  weeks  after  that.     They  asked  m 

when  I  intended  to  have  another  club-meeting,  and  I  told  them  that  1  did 
not  know. 

I  said,  "  We  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  for  peace ;  that  i« 
what  we  desires  to  have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  want  as  to 
have  it.  ''  You  come  rushing  in  on  us,  and  went  for  me  at  my  house  when 
I  was  trying  to  attend  to  my  own  business."  I  said,  ^<  1  don't  know  what 
to  doJ' 
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He  said,  **  If  you  dou't  get  out  of  the  county  you  will  know  what  to 
do;  you  will  be  found  hanging  on  the  China  tree  in  front  of  your  door 
8ome  day." 

I  said  I  had  only  one  time  to  die,  and  if  they  were  going  to  kill  me 
in  that  way,  they  had  better  kill  me  now.  He  said,  '*  Never  you  mind ; 
we  will  get  you  yet."    I  had  staid  out  of  my  house  for  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay! — A.  In  my  fodder-house  and  cotton-pen. 

witness's  house  fieed  into. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that? — A.  Because  I  was  uneasy  to  stay  in  my 
own  house.  They  came  out  by  my  house  one  night,  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  fired  at  my  house.  I  was  sitting  on  my  gallery,  and  I  didn't  know 
who  they  were  until  I  heard  their  voices.  I  had  two  ugly  dogs,  and 
they  commenced  to  bark ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate  I  heard  one 
of  them  say,  "  God  damn  him  5  let  us  kill  his  dogs."  When  I  heard 
them  speaking  I  knowed  who  they  were,  and  I  walked  around  on  the 
other  side  of  my  house,  and  they  shot  at  my  house  fiva  times. 

ELECTION  DAY— WE  ARE  GOING  TO  CARRY  THE  POLLS  TO-DAY. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  one  of  the  peace-officers  of  the  town ; 
was  officer  of  the  day.  Lee  Dinkins,  and  Dr.  Holland,  and  Gartner 
Johnson,  and  Willie  McKee,  and  Emmitt  Savage  all  came  down  there 
with  their  sixteen-shooters  and  two  pistols  apiece  buckled  around  them. 

Dr.  Holland  walked  up  to  me  and  says,  "  Are  you  one  of  the  peace- 
officers  to-day  t "    I  said  I  was. 

He  says,  "  If  you  don't  look  sharp  we  will  get  you ;  we  are  going  to 
rid  the  country  of  you  damned  whelps ;  you  are  running  the  niggers,  and 
we  are  going  to  carry  the  polls  today." 

I  said,  "Doctor,  I  don't  want  any  fuss,  and  didn't  come  prepared  for 
a  fuss." 

TWO  HUNDRED  BALLS  IN  HIS  POCKET. 

He  said,  "  By  God  !  we  came  prepared ;"  and  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  pulled  oiit  a  handful  of  balls,  and  said,  '^  I  have  got  two 
hundred  balls  in  my  pocket,  and  I  haven't  killed  two  hundred  niggers 
yet  to-day."    I  said,  *'  I  hope  you  won't  kill  me." 

Only  part  of  the  people  would  not  vote  at  all ;  they  were  afraid  to 
go  to  the  polls.  They  said  that  the  white  people  said  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  at  all ; 
and  they  said  if  they  couldn't  vote  as  they  wanted  to  they  would  not 
go  to  the  polls. 

NEGROES  AFRAID  TO  VOTE. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  kept  away  from  the  polls  f — A.  Eight  there 
in  our  neighborhood — I  have  kept  the  run  of  every  one  of  the  members 
of  my  club,  and  I  have  got  a  list  of  every  one  that  voted ;  there  were 
only  50  that  voted  out  of  my  club — out  of  280  members. 

Just  before  the  election  they  taken  them  five  and  put  them  in  the  jail, 
and  taken  the  drums  and  cut  them  up ;  and  jobbed  their  pistols  on  three 
of  them,  and  told  them  if  they  met  them  at  the  polls  they  were  going 
to  kill  them  right  there. 

JUST  AS  IF  THEY  WERE  FIXED  FOR  WAR. 

They  were  always  armed,  ajud  they  were  driving  around  about  all  the 
time  with  their  sixteenshooters,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  fixed  for 
war ;  and  the  colored  people  were  trying  to  hold  up  as  well  as  they  could 
and  be  as  peaceable  as  they  could. 

You  could  not  go  to  a  man's  house  at  night  hardly  and  catch  him  at 
home  around  that  neighborhood ;  they  were  scared  to  death. 
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They  said  tbey  meant  to  carry  the  election  or  kill  them ;  that  tbey 
should  not  vote  the  radical  ticket  any  more ;  that  they  were  going  to 
control  things  themselves. 

THEY   TAKE  AND  DESTROY  THE  DRUMS. 

Q.  In  whose  house  were  the  drums! — A.  In  Taylor  Johnson's  boase. 

He  was  our  drum-major,  and  had  taken  care  of  the  drums.    They  came 

to  his  house  just  about  this  time  in  the  night.     I  lived  about  a  mile  and 

a  quarter  from   where  he  lives.    There  was  Dr.  Holland,  and  Willie 

McKee,  and  Sam  McKee ;  they  came  and  asked  for  Taylor  Johnson,  and 

Taylor  Johnson  was  in  the  field  ;  and  his  wife,  she  sent  one  of  the  people 

off  to  tell  Taylor  that  Dr.  Holland  was  come  after  the  drums.    Tajtor 

^ .  didn-t  go  home,  but  went  around  in  the  neighborhood  and  let  the  men 

|:!  know  of  it;  and  when  we  got  to  Taylor's  house  Dr.  Holland,  and  Lee 

f  Dmkins,  and  George  Galloway,  and  Tom  Galloway,  and  Willie  McEee. 

and  Sam  McKee,  and  Emmit  Savage,  and  five  or  six  other  men — I  did 
not  know  them — had  taken  the  drums  and  carried  them  into  the 
town  of  Madisonville,  and  cut  them  up  and  threw  them  down  on 
the  side  of  the  public  road,  and  had  five  of  the  fellows  pat  in  jail  for  it 

THE  GOVERNOR  ADVISES  PEACE. 

If  The  men  wanted  to  know  what  we  should  do  about  it ;  I  told  tliem  I 

didn't  know,  I  was  going  down  to  Jackson  to  see  the  governor,  and  see 
what  could  be  done:  I  told  them  it  looked  like  they  were  intending  to 
have  everything  in  tneir  hands^  and  that  every  man  had  to  take  cm 
of  himself,  I  reckon. 

I  came  down  and  saw  the  governor  about  it,  me  and  Captain  £^. 
and  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  the  governor  said  to  be  as  peaceable  as  we  coak 
and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.    That  was  all. 

They  kept  it  up  plumb  until  the  election  was  over.  After  the  electlM 
was  over  it  was  all  orderly. 

ALL  WHITE  MEN. 

Q.  Were  the  men  you  have  spoken  of  all  white  mea  and  all  demo 
crats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  one,  George  Singleton,  who  wasc^led 
"George.''  He  got  after  Captain  Ke^- — drawed  his  pistol  on  Captaii 
Key. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  goes  for  it;  just  turned  last 
year,  though. 

CLUB  MET  IN  A  CHURCH. 

Q.  Where  had  you  usually  held  your  club-meeting;  at  what  place !- 
A.  At  Madisonville,  in  an  old  school-house  down  there— well,  it  was  not 
a  school-house ;  it  was  a  church.  We  first  held  it  at  the  school-hoase, 
but  the  colored  people  got  some  ground  and  had  a  church  there,  and 
they  told  us  we  could  hold  our  club-meeting  in  the  church. 

NO  DWELLING  WITHIN   THREE-FOUBTHS   OP  A   MILE. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  building  from  other  buildings  iu  the  village  or 
town! — A.  There  was  not  any  white  person  closter  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  that  was  Tom  Smith,  the  man  we  bought  the  land  fh)Bi. 
He  never  did  interfere  with  us  in  any  way,  and  there  was  no  other  white 
people  lived  closter  to  that  place  than  two  miles,  and  Dr.  Holland  vis 
the  next  nearest  one ;  and  he  lived  about  two  miles. 

Q.  How  many  drums  did  you  have  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  were  they  worth  t — A.  The  best  drum  we  gave  $25  for ;  and 
the  kettle-drum,  we  gave  $10  for  it.  Never  has  offered  to  pay  as  a  cent 
for  the  drums  or  nothing  at  all ;  and  we  oould  get  no  satisfaction  at  ill- 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLUB  NOT  ARMED. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  your  club  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all; 
never  were. 

Q.  How  many  pistols  and  guns  did  they  have  among  them,  do  you 
think! — A.  They  had  guns  at  home;  I  never  did  see  them  carry  them 
oat  with  them  on  the  march  or  into  town  at  all.  Some  of  them  had 
guns. 

Q.  Had  they  pistols  generally  f — A.  I  never  seen  them  with  them  ; 
they  carried  them,  I  thiuk,  but  they  were  always  concealed  where  no- 
body could  see  them.  I  n^^ver  seen  any  of  them  shown  out,  even  at 
election  times.  All  went  down  to  the  polls  at  the  election-day  and  voted 
as  fast  as  they  could  and  hurried  away. 

Q.  You  were  not  armed  on  that  day  ! — A.  1  had  a  pistol  there  as 
peace-officer. 

COLONEL  WARNER  TO  BE  WAYLAID. 

Q.  Had  the  members  of  your  club  pistols  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  if  they  had 
them  I  didn't  see  them.  They  didn't  any  of  them  show  any,  or  talk  as 
if  they  wanted  to  fight  at  all.  Colonel  Warner  came  up  to  the  polls  to 
Captain  Johnson  and  asked  him  if  he  was  allowed  to  vote  there ;  and  he 
said  that  he  was.  Johnson  said,  ^'  Colonel,  if  you  vote  here  night  will 
never  shut  over  your  head." 

Colonel  Warner  said, "  Well,  my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State ;"  just 
that  way,  and  walked  up  to  the  polls  and  voted,  and  as  he  voted  this 
Johnson  stood  by  me.  I  looked  on  his  papers  as  he  wrot^e  it;  he  wrote 
to  Capt.  Willie  McKee  and  Emmet  Savage  to  go  and  waylay  the  road  for 
Colonel  Warner,  as  he  came  along  up  to  Captain  Key's ;  and  they  meant 
to  shoot  him. 

WITNESS   WARNS  COLONEL   WARNER. 

They  brought  their  guns  out  there.  I  seen  Captain  Johnson  write  it 
jn  the  paper,  and  I  went  to  Colonel  Warner  and  whispered  it  to  him, 
and  told  him  he  oughtn't  to  go  up ;  that  they  were  fixing  to  kill  him  as 
he  went  along  up  there ;  that  they  were  over  there  trying  to  get  a  row 
raised,  to  kick  up  a  fuss;  and  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  go 
to  Jackson  when  the  train  came  along,  and  he  done  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  go  to  Captain  Key's  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write? — A.  I  can  read  a  little. 
Q.  Can  you  read  writing! — A.  Well,  not  much. 
Q.  Did  you  read  it  on  that  note  that  you  said  he  was  writing! — A. 
Be  wrote  it  in  a  very  plain  hand,  and  I  made  out  some  of  it. 

WITNESS  FAILS  TO  READ  WRITING. 

Q.  Can  you  read  that!  [Handing  witness  a  slip  of  paper  with  some- 
thing written  on  it] — A.  m),  sir;  I  cannot  make  that  out. 

Q.  How  fiir  were  you  standing  away  from  him  when  he  wrote  this 
note! — A.  I  was  standing  right  at  him. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  standiug  off  from  him! — A.  He  was  standing 
here  and  I  was  standing  with  my  foot  on  the  back  wheel,  and  he  had 
the  note  up  on  the  side  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  were  unable  to  read  that  note  that  I  gave  you  just  now  ! — A. 
I  could  not  make  it  out.  Then  I  wa«  in  practice  when  I  read  Mr.  John- 
son's note. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that ! — A.  Last  fall.  I  cannot  make  out  every- 
body's writing. 
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Q.  How  far  is  tbis  church  where  you  held  those  political  meetings 
from  the  public  road  ! — A.  About  four  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Off  of  the  public  road! — A.  Yes,  sir;  off  the  public  road,  in  a  cot- 
ton-field. 

ABOUT  THE  AHBESTS  FOR   DISTURBING   THE  PEACE  WITH  THE  CLUB- 
DRUMS. 

i|  Q.  Did  you  beat  your  drums  when  you  had  your  meetings  therein 

the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  night  and  at  the  church.  We  didn't 
hold  much  there  in  the  night ;  a  little  after  sundown.  We  would  break 
up  early  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  meetings  there  at  night  at  all  f — A.  About 
an  hour  sometimes  in  the  night;  not  longer  than  that. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  arrested  for  beating  those  drums  and  taken 
to  the  town  of  Madisonville  ? — A.  Five. 

Q.  They  were  tried  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  carried  them  right  on  and  put 
them  in  jail. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff? — A.  They  just  made  a  sheriff  of  their  otd. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  o^  the  county  ? — A.  Captain  Ross  was  sheriff. 

Q.  Who  was  the  jailer  ? — A.  Ed.  Grant. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Isn't  Sheriff  Ross  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Ij  Q.  And  Grant  is  his  jailer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

li^[|  Q.  The  next  day  were  these  men  taken  out  and  fined  ? — A.  The  neit 

morning  we  went  there  and  paid  the  fine  ourselves. 

Q.  When  they  were  fined,  before  whom  were  they  taken?— A.  Mr. 
Powell,  the  mayor. 

Q.  The  mayor  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  witnesses  sworn  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  up  there  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Who  appeared  against  the  five  men? — A.  Dr.  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Willie  McKee,  and  Lee  Dinkins,  and  Emmet  Savage. 

THE  STATEMENT  MADE    TO  THE  MAYOR. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  statement? — A.  They  just  said  that  they 
ordered  them  to  get  the  drums,  and  they  wouldn't,  so  it  looked  like  they 
wanted  to  resist  against  them ;  and  they  taken  them. 

Q.  Was  the  statement  made  before  the  mayor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this 
same  statement  I  have  stated. 

Q.  And  then  the  mayor  inflicted  a  fine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  inflicted  afioe 
on  them. 

They  first  went  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  for  a  writ  to  take  the 
druins,  and  the  mayor  said  that  he  could  not  give  them  a  writ  to 
take  the  drums,  for  we  had  bought  the  drums  and  paid  for  them. 

Q.  Were  you  told  this  ? — A.  1  heard  this  myself.  I  beard  Mr.  PoweD, 
the  mayor,  state  that  himself.  He  is  a  lawyer,  too.  He  told  them  he 
could  not  give  them  a  writ  to  take  the  drums  any  more  than  he  cooM 
to  take  a  man's  horse  away. 

SHERIFF    ROSS    COULDN'T    DO    ANYTHING— THEY    HAD     THREATENTID 

HIS  LIFE. 

He  says,  *'  They  taken  the  drums  and  busted  them  up,  and  I  toU 
them  it  was  wrong  to  do  tbat  5  but  they  did  do  it,  and  I  can't  help  it." 
Just  tbat  way  he  told  me. 

1  then  went  to  Captain  Boss,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  he  said 
thjit  he  couldn't  do  anything.    He  says,  ''  O,  Green,  I  can't  do  a  thing: 
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they  have  threatened  to  take  me  oat  and  hang  me ;  what  can  I  do  F 
I  says,  "  I  don't  know  neither  what  to  do." 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge?  Isn't  Judge  Cunningham  judge  of  that 
county  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  judge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  chancellor  at  that  time ! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
cbancery  judge  there. 

Q.  Who  was  justice  of  the  peace  there! — A.  In  my  neighborhood! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Charley  Williams. 

Q.  A  colored  man! — A.  No,  sir;  a  white  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  a  peace-officer  ? — A.  I  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

Q.  When  !— A.  I  was  elected  in  1874. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  two  bad  dogs  at  the  time  you  were  sitting  on  the 
gallery  when  these  men  passed  by  your  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Are  they  very  cross  dogs  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SHOOTING  AT  THE  DOGS  AND  HOUSE. 

Q.  Did  these  men  shoot  at  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  man  shot  at  them* 

Q.  What  other  shots  were  tired  than  those! — A.  That  night! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  did  not  shoot  any  more  that  night;  they  only 
shot  once  at  my  dogs  that  night ;  but  the  other  night  they  shot  five 
times  at  my  house. 

Q.  What  did  they  shoot  at  ? — A.  At  the  house.  There  is  one  hole 
where  one  ball  went  through  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  marks  of  shots  ! — A.  !N^o,  sir ;  but  I  heerd 
five  reports. 

Q.  Where  were  you! — A.  In  my  yard. 

Q.  In  front  of  your  house  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  in  front  of  my  house ; 
I  was  around  on  the  back  side  of  my  house  next  to  the  road.  My  house 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  off  the  road. 

DR.  HOLLAND  THE  LEADER. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  those  men  were! — A.  One  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Dr.  Holland;  he  was  the  leader  of  all  that 
row  down  there;  they  all  just  followed  him. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt  on  the  day  of  election! — A.  There  was  not,  at 
that  place. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  vote  from  Madison ville! — A.  About  four  miles 
from  Madisonville,  at  Calhoun  Station.  They  moved  the  voting-box 
down  there. 

NEGROES  DID  NOT  GENERALLY  GO  TO  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  club  down  to  the  polls! — A.  I  did  not  march 
them  down  there  that  day.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
issuing  of  any  tickets  at  all  at  that  time.  I  just  attended  to  my  own 
business,  so  they  could  not  have  a  chance  to  pick  any  fuss  with  me. 

Q.  Did  your  club  go  that  day  ! — A.  Fifty  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  all  go  together! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  that  went  to  the  polls  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  went  to  another  poll  or  not! — 
A.  No,  sir;  all  of  them  voted  at  that  district  that  voted  anywhere; 
they  didn't  allow  them  to  vote  in  any  other  district. 

DID  NOT  LIKE  THE  COMPROMISE. 

Q.  Did  these  other  men  who  didn't  vote  go  near  the  polls  to  vo\a\ — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  stood  away;  they  said  they  could Tio\»\o\fc^Qt\Xv^\s^fe'^ 
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who  they  nominated  to  vote  for,  and  they  jast  as  well  not  have  anytbing 
to  do  with  it  as  to  have  a  fnss. 

Q.  Did  not  the  men  who  went  there  and  voted  vote  as  they  chose!— 
A,  No,  sir.    I  voted  against  my  will. 

Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  f — A.  I  voted  for  Captain  Boss  for  sheriff; 
1  voted  for  Mr.  Jeffrey  for  chancery  clerk ;  I  voted  for  David  Jenkins 
for  member  of  the  legislature;  for  Mr.  Yellowly  for  member  of  the  leg- 
islature ;  Captain  Stebbius,  member  of  the  legislature  ;  and  Gart.  Jolu- 
son,  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  district. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  ticket  to  vote — where  did  you  get  it !— A.  I 
will  tell  you  how  that  was.  We  didn't  nominate  nary  one  of  these  men; 
that  was  a  compromise  that  they  made,  and  we  had  to  vote  that  way(ff 
not  vote  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  to  vote  that  way  ;  was  there  any  other  tickets  od 
|F  the  ground  for  you  to  vote  t — A.  There  was  some  few  who  had  tickets. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  tickets  to  vote! — ^A.  Judge  Cunningham. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  he  down  there  on  the  day  of  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  election ;  he  voted  for  the  compromise  ticket 

Q.  Did  you  not  vote  that  ticket  at  the  request  of  Judge  CnnDinghaiD 
and  his  friends  f — A.  I  just  voted  it  because  they  had  a  compromise  on 
it;  but  I  wasn't  voting  for  nary  man  that  we  nominated. 

^  WOULD  NOT  ALLOW  STRAIGHT  TICKETS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Q.  Where  was  your  straight  ticket  f — A.  That  was  what  they  were 

raising  the  fuss  about — the  straight-out  republican  ticket.    Pleasant 

I  Powell  came  to  Jackson  and  got  straight-out  republican  tickets,  and 

he  brought  them  there,  and  started  issuing  them  out  that  day,  and 
Captain  Johnson  and  Emmett  Savage  and  Doctor  Holland  told  then 
that  they  would  hang  him  right  there  if  he  issued  those  tickets ;  that 

(the  republican  party  and  the  democratic  party  had  agreed  not  to  hare 
any  of  them  issued  there  that  day. 
^»  Q.  Did  Judge  Uunningham  give  you  the  ticket  you  voted  ? — A.  Yes* 

sir. 

PLENTY  OF  EEPUBLBICANS  VOTED  THE  COMPROMISE  TICKET. 

Q.  Was  the  ticket  you  voted  the  compromise  ticket ;  the  one  that  be 
handed  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  r* '  Q.  And  did  he  desire  you  to  vote  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  told  me  to 

vote  that  ticket. 

Q.  Were  other  republican  gentlemen  out  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  plenty 
of  them  voted  that  ticket. 

Q.  Were  they  all  voting  that  same  ticket  that  you  voted  f — A.  Tb«f 
were  all  voting  the  same  ticket  that  I  voted. 
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EGBERT  POWELL— MADISON  COUNTY. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  CLUB-DEUMS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
Egbert  Powell  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 
Question.  Where  do  yon   reside? — Answer.   In  Canton,  Madison 
County, 'Nlm. 
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Q.  What  position  do  yoa  occupy  ? — A.  I  am  mayor  of  Canton  and  ex 
officio  instice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Were  you  mayor  of  the  town  of  Canton  and  justice  of  the  peace 
there  in  1876  ? — A.  I  was. 

KNOWS  SOME  OF  THE  WITNESSES. 

Q.  Several  witnesses,  colored  men,  one  named  Green  Foster,  and 
another,  Alick  Taylor,  and  John  H.  Moore,  have  testified  here :  do  you 
know  them  ? — A.  I  am  acquainted  with  Green  Foster  personally ;  the 
Others  I  don't  remember. 

THE  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  They  have  been  before  this  committee  and  stated  that  they  had 
been  arrested  last  fall  during  the  canvass  and  brought  before  you  under 
circumstances,  as  they  considered,  of  injustice  and  intimidation,  and  I 
want  to  know  your  account  of  that.  They  said  that  a  fine  was  imposed 
upon  them  for  their  beating  drams  in  political  gatherings. — A.  There 
was  such  a  case  came  up  befbre  me  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county. 
The  facts  were  these,  as  developed  by  the  testimony  : 

They  had  been  to  a  political  gatherihg,  quite  a  number  of  them,  I 
suppose  from  the  evidence,  and  after  the  meeting  they  were  going  back, 
some  of  them  drunk,  hooting  and  hollering,  and  they  had  disturbed  the 
peace,  which  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided. 

I  had  them  before  me  and  started  into  an  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  got  as  far  along  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  when  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  who  was  a  friend  to  these  parties,  and  a  republican 

SHERIFF  ROSS  ADVISES  THE  NEGROES  TO  PLEAD  GUILTY,  AND  PAYS 

THEIR  FINES. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ! — A.  R.  J.  Koss,  the  sheriff  at  that  time  and  is 
now.  He  came  there  and  a<lvised  them  to  plead  guilty  and  ask  the 
court  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible.    I  fined  them,  and  he  paid  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  tine,  and  about  what  amount  ? — A.  I  think  I 
fined  them  $5  apiece. 

ONLY  TWO  OR  THREE  ARRESIED. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  f — A.  Two  or  three;  I  don't  remember  which. 
Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  had  up  during  the  canvass  for  riot  or 
anything  of  the  kind  last  fall. 

THE   NEGROES    WERE    "  HOLLERING"    AND    ALARMING    WOMEN    AND 

CHILDREN. 

Q.  W'hat  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  them  ? — A.  It  was  for 
disturbing  the  peace.  They  came  up,  and  were  requested  to  stop  holler- 
ing. They  stated  that  it  was  a  free  country,  and  that  they  would  holler 
as  much  as  they  damned  pleased ;  and  they  continued  hollering,  and 
had  the  women  and  children  throughout  the  country  very  much  fright- 
ened. 

Q.  They  mentioned  the  destruction  of  drums:  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  their  beating  drums  in  their  possession,  and  how  they  used 
themt — A.  They  had  drums  in  the  possession  of  the  clubs  around  the 
county.  The  county  was  organized  into  clubs,  and  has  been  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  republican  party  had  organized  them  into  clubs.  They 
have  a  constitution — I  have  seen  it — and  they  meet  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  They  have  their  drums  at  their  meetings,  and  they  operate  at 
night  and  drill,  and  sometimes  are  very  unruly — not  always. 

On  this  occasion  they  were  beating  their  drums,  and  in  addition  to 
that  were  hollering. 
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Q.  Was  this  by  nigbt  or  day  !— A.  At  night 

Q.  Did  they  bold  their  meetings  frequently  at  night  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
almost  entirely  at  night.  I  have  gone  oat  to  see  them  myself  occasiooaUy 
I ;  during  the  canvass  at  the  solicitation  of  one  or  two  of  them,  and  tbey 

I '  extended  to  me  the  courtesy  of  speaking  to  them. 

!  They  were  very  polite  at  that  time,  but  the  speakers  on  their  side 

1  indulged  in  some  pretty  incendiary  language. 

J 1 1  Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  language  they  used  f — A.  They  said 

that  the  white  man  could  never  be  their  friend,  and  that  he  could  cot 
live  in  the  same  country  with  them,  or  words  to  that  effect;  that  the 
negro,  the  ''  bottom  rail,"  was  on  top,  as  the  old  expression  is,  or  words 
to  that  effect.    It  didn't  amount  to  anything,  though,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  irregular  in  the  fining  of  these  persons ;  was  it 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  ! — A.  I  tried  to  do  wkat 
I  thought  was  right  about  the  matter.  I  thought  I  knew  the  law  aid 
tried  to  admlDister  it.    I  am  also  a  lawyer. 

CHARACTER  OF  DR.  HOLLAND. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  T.  W.  Holland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  referred  to  by  two  or  three  of  these  black  men  wh) 
have  been  examined,  and  they  have  stated  that  he  was  exceeding; 
profane  in  his  language  to  them,  and  Foster  said  that  he  recognize] 
this  gentleman's  voice  as  one  of  a  party  that  rode  by  his  house  tme 
at  night,  and  once  they  shot  at  his  dogs  and  once  they  shot  at  the  boose: 
state  who  Dr.  Holland  is,  as  to  what  his  character  is. — A.  Well,  sir,  be 
is  a  man  about  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  j^ears  of  age,  a  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  church  at  Canton,  and  I  think  if  I  was  going  to  pick  oat  a 
man  in  the  country  for  exemplary  conduct  and  high  moral  tone,  I  coald 
not  find  a  better  man;  and  1  think  that  will  be  the  universal  testimony 
of  any  responsible  citizen  in  the  county. 

So  far  from  cursing,  since  six  or  eight  years  ago  when  he  joined  the 

church,  I  have  never  heard  him  curse,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  has; 

and  I  would  almost  say  absolutely  that  he  has  not,  because  he  is  an 

exceedingly  pious  man,  and  has  a  high  and  responsible  position  in  the 

I  church. 

j,  He  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  and  wealthy  man,  and  the  head  of  a 

family.  I  don't  think  it  possible  that  anything  of  that  kind  could  hare 
occurred. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  parties  who  made  the  complaint  against  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  and  made  an  affi- 
davit against  the  parties — he  in  company  with  one  or  two  others  who 
had  heard  of  it.  They  passed  by  his  house ;  that  was  the  reason  he 
came  in.  He  lives  near  the  road,  and  they  passed  by  his  house,  and  he 
came  in  and  made  an  affidavit ;  said  he  thought  that  ought  to  beattended 
^  to. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  temperate  and  orderly  habits  I — A.  Universally. 
I  never  saw  him  drunk  in  my  life.  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  the 
county.    That  is  the  truth  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  credible  to  you,  knowing,  as  you  do,  Dr.  HoUaud,  that  be 
should,  in  talking  to  men,  interlard  his  conversation  with  the  oaths  o/ 
"  by  God,"  and  "  God  damn  you,"  and  things  of  that  kind  f — A.  !Sro,  ar; 
I  should  pronounce  it  unqualifiedly  false,  from  my  knowing  the  man  as 
I  do  5  and  I  know  him  well. 

NEGROES  BEATING  THEIR  DRUMS    UNTIL  TWO  AND    THREE    O'CLOa 

AT  NIGHT. 

Q.  "DyA.  \Xi^^^  xEk^Tv  Vi^^\»  \»\\^e»^  drums  late  into  the  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
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sometimes  as  late  as  2  or  3  o'clock  at  night.    They  hardly  ever  broke 
np  before  12.    I  could  hear  them  at  different  times  in  the  night. 

Q.  Were  those  organizations  of  negro  clubs  frequent  throughout  the 
country! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  district  and  beat;  in  every  neighbor- 
hood they  had  a  club.  I  don't  believe  there  were  a  hundred  colored 
men  in  the  county  that  didn't  belong  to  one  of  those  clubs. 

WITNESS  MADE  TWO  OR  THEE  SPEECHES  TO  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  of  the  county  t — A.  Tes,  sir ; 
I  spoke  several  times  to  them;  spoke  to  the  negroes  especially.  I  was 
rather  popular  among  the  negroes,  and  spoke  to  them  several  times ; 
more  than  I  did  to  the  white  people,  in  fact. 

NEVER  SEEN  A  MORE  QUIET  ELECTION. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  the  canvass  and  election  last  fall  as  to  peace 
and  good  order. — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  quiet  election.  On  elec- 
tion-day there  was  not  a  single  fuss  in  town.  I  didn't  make  a  single 
arrest,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  violence  that  occurred,  except  at  one 
time  near  Camden. 

NEGROES  THREATEN  A  WHITE  MAN  NEAR  COUPARLE. 

There  was  a  party  came  down  to  Canton  and  reported  to  me  as  mayor 
of  the  town,  and  as  being  the  mayor  I  occupied  the  most  conspicuous 
position  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county.  He  came  down  and 
reported  to  me  that  the  negroes,  in  going  out  to  Couparle,  a  little  place 
near  Caaulen,  passed  by  his  house  that  morning,  beating  their  drums 
and  yelling,  and  using  some  very  vile  language  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  family;  and  stated  to  him  that  when  they  came  back  they  would 
fix  him. 

He  got  on  the  train  and  came  down  to  Canton.  It  seemed  that  they 
were  very  noisy  in  their  demonstration.  This  is  only  hearsay  evidence; 
I  am  simply  telling  what  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  a  complaint  made  to  you  as  an  officer! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He 
stated  that  they  had  gone  on  then  to  Couparle  to  attend  a  trial  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  stated  that  when  they  came  back  they 
would  fix  him,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  got  on  the  train  and  came 
down  to  Canton  and  reported  to  me. 

From  his  report  I  thought  there  was,  perhaps,  danger  of  a  riot  up 
there,  and  I  went  to  see  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

SHERIFF  ROSS  GOES  UP  WITH  A  POSSE, 

Q.  Sheriff  lioss? — A.  Sheriff  Boss;  yes,  sir;  and  asked  him  to  go  up 
there  and  take  his  posse,  and  examine  into  the  matter;  which  he  did. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  sheriff's  posse  on  that  occasion  t — A.  They  were 
a  company  of  young  men  round  town  there  and  one  or  two  of  the  sher- 
ift's  friends.    I  told  him  I  would  go  with  him  myself  in  a  buggy. 

NEGROES  GOT  DRUNK,  BUT  DID  NOT  MOLEST  ANYONE. 

Q.  Did  any  difficulty  take  place  ! — A.  None,  sir ;  they  went  up  there, 
and  the  parties,  many  of  them,  got  on  a  big  drunk,  and  raided  around 
extensively,  but  no  damage  had  been  done. 

Q.  Who  were  drinking! — A.  The  negroes  I  was  speaking  of  just  now. 

Q.  Did  they  molest  this  gentleman  afterward  t — A.  No,  sir. 

THE  MURDER  OF  WESS.  THOMAS  AND  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  trouble  at  all  through  the  county  during 
the  canvass  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  none  there.  Along  early  in  the 
summer,  before  the  political  excitement  had  begun,  there  was  a  negro 
there  killed  by  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Flake  Jones.    He  was  killed 
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in  Canton  there.    They  had  been  on  good  terms.     This  ne^ro  had  been 

waiting  on  Jones,  and  I  understood  that  the  night  before  he  had  been 

fiddling  while  the  boys  had  been  dancing  around  town  there.    They  bad 

ii  been  on  the  best  of  terms;  bat  this  negro,  Wess.  Thomas,  got  drunk 

^j  and  insulted  this  man,  and  struck  him,  I  think,  and  Jones  struck  him 

back,  perhaps. 
1 1  Wess.  Thomas  had  been  at  work  that  day,  and  had  a  saw  and  a  hatchet 

in  his  hand,  and  he  attempted  to  use  them,  and  Flake  Jones  struck  him 
I  1  once  on  the  head  with  the  helve  of  an  ax,  without  any  ax  on  it.    He 

was  a  clerk  in  the  store  there,  and  picked  up  this  ax-helve. 

There  didn't  appear  to  be  any  serious  damage  done  at  the  time,  though 
afterward  the  negro  died. 

The  evening  before  he  died  I  went  up  to  the  place  where  he  was— this 
was  before  the  canvass  had  begun  at  all — and  found  him  suffering  for 
I  i  want  of  some  things.    I  had  known  him.    He  used  to  belong  to  a  brother- 

in-law  of  mine ;  and  I  sent  down  and  got  him  some  comforts,  and  got  a 
physician  for  him ;  but  he  died  that  night. 

THE  WOMEN  WISH  THEY  HAD  ON  BREECHES,  ETC. 

Around  this  place  where  this  negro  was,  there  was  a  large  crowd  of 
I?  ill  negroes  assembled  ;  and  the  women  were  especially  noisy ;  said  that  it 

^^*  '  was  an  outrage,  and  that  the  negroes  ought  to  burn  clown  the  town; 

and  they  used  some  very  vulgar  expressions ;  said  if  they  were  not  wo- 
men, that  if  they  had  on  breeches,  they  would  attend  to  the  whiter 
The  women  were  doing  the  talking  and  the  men  appeared  to  be  prettj 
sullen.  I  quieted  them  and  got  them  out  of  the  room,  so  that  this  fellov 
could  breath  freely. 

||;l|j!  A  STAMPEDE  IN  TOWN. 

I  it'  That  night,  or  the  next  night,  I  forget  which,  hearing  of  this  difficolty 

in  the  town  and  the  threatening  language  used  by  these  parties,  we  had 
a  sort  of  stampede  in  town. 

There  were  drums  beating  at  Colonel  Singleton's  place — now  a  member 
of  Congress — and  some  parties  came  into  town  and  said  that  the  negroes 
were  marching  on  the  town.  They  came  and  waked  me  up  ;  I  had  jast 
gone  to  bed  and  hadn't  got  to  sleep,  in  fact.  They  got  me  out  of  bed, 
and  I  went  down  town. 

THE  SHERIFF  SENT  FOR,  AND  THE  CITIZENS   ARM. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  send  for  Sheriff  Eoss.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  we  might  have  a  riot,  and  he  was  the  proper  party,  under  the  law. 
to  attend  to  things  of  that  kind ;  and  he  came  down. 

The  citizens  all  armed  and  met  on  the  square,  but  there  was  no  vio- 
lence used  to  anybody  at  all. 


1     ]%  We  said  to  the  negroes  that  we  didn't  intend  to  harm  them  at  all: 


that  we  simply  intended  to  protect  ourselves.  We  had  heard  these 
drums  beating  out  there,  and  we  thought  that  the  clubs  were  likely  to 
march  upon  the  town. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RUMORS— NOBODY  HURT. 

{     Ij  We  heard  all  kinds  of  rumors.    We  sent  out  parties  and  found  them 

I    I  on  Singleton's  place,  drilling  in  an  old  field ;  but  they  didn't  come  to  the 

town  at  all.    The  thing  passed  over  and  there  was  nobody  hurt 

Q.  What  numbers  of  them  were  there  collected! — A.  O,  in  that  old 
field,  about  125  or  130,  it  was  estimated. 
ij  Q.  What  are  the  relative  numbers  as  to  blacks  and  whites  in  joor 

f  county  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  the  colored 

f  people  aift  \?iis^V^  \vi  llie  ascendency. 
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Q.  It  is  here  stated,  [referring  to  a  map  of  the  State,]  "  5,809  whites^ 
and  "  13,139  blacks.'' — A.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  is  very  near  correct ; 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  to  one. 

REPUBLICAN  NEGROES  THREATEN  DEMOCRATIC  VOTERS. 

Q.  Was  there,  during  the  canvass,  to  your  knowledge,  any  intimida- 
tion or  violence  toward  any  class  of  the  community  t — A.  I  only  knew 
of  two  cases  of  intimidation,  and  these  were  by  two  negroes.  There 
was  a  party  by  the  name  of  Philip  King,  who  had  been  captain  of  a 
republican  club  there.  His  old  master  was  running  for  the  senate  of 
the  State,  and  I  suppose  from  his  affection  for  him  he  came  over,  and 
he  got  a  good  portion  of  the  colored  people  to  join  him. 

He  had  organized. a  democratic  club,  and  it  seemed  that  the  negroes 
from  the  adjoining  districts  around  there  in  his  neighborhood  wanted 
to  take  his  drum  away  from  him;  and  they  told  him  that  if  he  attempted 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  kill  him. 

He  made  an  affidavit,  and  I  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ringleader.  He 
escaped  my  officer,  however,  and  I  never  got  him. 

They  had  another  case;  they  had  tried  and  convicted  a  negro  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Wallace  before  Judge  Downs,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  county.  I  only  know  that  from  hearsay,  from  what  I  heard  from 
Judge  Downs  and  from  the  citizens. 

He  was  convicted  for  threatening  to  kill  a  negro  for  belonging  to  a 
democratic  club,  though  I  don't  know  whether  it  amounted  to  anything 
or  not. 

We  had  a  democratic  club  meeting  there ;  we  had  organized  a  club 
there  in  town  and  met  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  a  great  many 
negroes  had  joined  it,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  that  night;  and  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  placard  on  the  walls  around  in  different  places, 
stating  that  the  negroes  who  had  joined  the  club  there  that  night,  giving 
their  names,  saying  that  their  days  were  numbered. 

WITNESS  KNEW  OF  NO  OTHER  CASES. 

Q.  Except  as  you  have  stated,  do  you  know  of  any  act  of  violence  or 
intimidation  practiced  toward  anybody  in  the  county  or  toward  any 
class  of  citizens  f — A.  No,  sir ;  those  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen  or 
known  about  or  heard  about. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  political  in  this  affray  between  the  white  man 
who  struck  the  black  man  in  the  store  with  the  helve  of  an  ax  ? — A.  It 
was  a  merely  personal  encounter.  Politics  hadn^t  looked  up  at  all,  and 
there  was  no  feeling  of  excitement  at  all  when  the  thing  was  done. 
They  had  been  personal  friends,  and  this  negro  was  drunk,  and  struck 
him ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  chop  him  with  the  hatchet  he  struck 
him  once  with  the  eye  of  an  ax ;  politics  was  not  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  time  was  that  done  ? — A.  In  the  early  summer,  before  the 
canvass  had  opened  at  all. 

CHARACTER  OF  GREEN  FOSTER. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  Green  Poster,  the  colored  man  who 
has  been  here  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  he  does  not  bear  a  very  good 
character,  as  far  as  I  know  of  him.  He  has  been  arrested  for  stealing  a 
hog,  I  think  a  black  boar,  and  he  was  bound  over  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  but  the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  a  true  bill,  as  they  frequently 
did  along  about  this  time. 
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Q.  How  were  the  grand  juries  composed! — A.  Mostly  of  colored  peo- 
ple; some  few  white;  very  few,  however. 

Q.  How  were  the  petit  juries  composed  ! — A.  Largely  of  colored  men, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  eleven  colored  men  to  one  white  man,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  jury  were  colored  people. 

IGNORANCE  OF  NEGRO  OFFICIALS. 

Q.  All  these  people  who  have  the  summoning  of  the  grand  juries  and 
petit  juries — the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county — are  they  not  igno- 
rant people  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  a  board  of  supervisors  there  last 
year  not  one  of  whom  could  write  his  name,  with  one  exception,  and  he 
could  only  write  it  mechanically. 

Q.  Who  was  that  composed  of  ? — A.  Negroes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  blacks! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  only  one  that 
could  write  his  name,  and  he  could  only  write  it  mechanically. 

Q.  Those  were  the  men  that  assessed  the  taxes  for  the  county  ?~A 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were  the  legislature  for  the  county. 

Q.  They  selected  the  jurors  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  condition  as  to  illiteracy  f — A.  This  year  we 
have  one  in  the  county  that  can  write  his  name.  Last  year,  however,! 
don't  think  there  was  a  colored  justice  in  the  county  who  could  write 
his  name.    I  know  several  of  them  personally. 

HOW  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  KEPT  THEIB  DOCKETS. 

The  way  they  kept  their  dockets — they  never  report  but  very  few  fines; 
I  think  one  of  them  reported  about  five  dollars — the  way  they  kept  their 
docket  was  to  get  some  friendly  neighbors  to  write  it  up  just  before  the 
grand  jury  met,  to  present  it  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  docket  was  written  were  they  able  to  read  it ! — A.  !No, 
HI  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  the  control  of  the  criminal  and  civil  business  of  the 
county t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  only  one  democratic  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county,  I  think,  besides  myself;  Mr.  Garrett. 

Q.  Were  these  justices  of  whom  you  have  spoken  able  to  fill  up  the 
I  I  writs  they  issued,  to  sign  them,  or  know  what  they  contained  f — A.  Iso, 

sir. 

Q,  Did  they  sign  these  writs  by  a  mark,  or  get  some  one  to  write 
their  names  for  them  I — A.  Signed  them  by  a  mark,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  so  signed  ? — A.  I  have ;  from  one  Bailis  Win- 
lark;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not  even  sign  his 
name — perfectly  illiterate;  he  don't  know  anything. 

Q.  How  about  the  public  schools  of  the  county  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
much  about  school  matters;  they  seem  to  run  them  pretty  well,  thoagh^ 
keeping  them  up. 

Q.  Had  they  a  system  of  schools  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

BLACKS  HAD  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  How  many  colored  ones  and  how  many  white  throughout  the 
county  t— A.  I  think  the  preponderance  was  in  favor  of  the  blacks. 
They  had  a  majority  of  population,  and  I  think  they  had  a  large  major- 
ity of  schools.    I  know  there  were  a  great  many  colored  teachers,  men 
i    ij  and  women. 

I    III  Q.  Who  selected  the  superintendents  of  education  ? — A.  I  don't  re- 

member, sir ;  I  think  they  were  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent, 
:|  if  I  recollect  right.    I  am  not  certain  about  that  fact,  however. 

Q,  Where  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  the  election  t — A.  I  voted  in 
Canton. 
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NOTHING  SAID  OR  DONE  TO  PREVENT  ANY    MAN  FROM  VOTING. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  committee  the  progress  of  that  election. — A.  I  was 
running  for  office  myself  at  that  time,  and  was  over  at  the  mayor's  office 
in  the  west  ward  most  of  the  time ;  but  I  went  around  to  the  polls  very 
frequently,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  as  quiet  an  election  in  my  life. 
All  the  saloons,  by  law  and  by  my  special  order,  were  closed  up,  and 
there  was  no  fighting,  quarreling,  or  anything  else,  during  the  election 
at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  wasTdone  or  said  to  prevent  any  man 
from  voting  according  to  his  wishes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  negroes,  a  good 
many  of  them,  were  working  for  the  democratic  candidate.  I  know  sev- 
eral that  were  working  for  me.  I  had  a  very  large  majority  in  town 
there,  and  seemed  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the  negroes.  They 
had  a  candidate  out;  but  we  have  always  had  a  majority  in  the  town, 
biit  not  in  the  county.    I  beat  my  opponent  about  six  or  eight  to  onew 

ABOUT  THE  COMPROMISE  TICKET. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  Captain  Ross  and  other  witnesses  that 
there  was  a  compromise  ticket  agreed  upon  before  the .  election. — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Q.  Composed  of  both  parties? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  origin  of  that  com- 
promise was  this  :  We  had  a  convention  there,  and  Mr.  Singleton  and 
myself — ^young  Tom  Singleton,  son  of  Representative  Singleton — heard 
that  either  Judge  Cunningham  or  Judge  Breck,  one  the  circuit  judge 
and  the  other  the  chancellor 

Q.  Republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  republicans.  We  heard  that 
they  had  made  some  statement  to  some  parties  at  Madison  Station  that  a 
compromise  would  be  agreeable.  It  was  generally  understood  that  a 
compromise  could  have  been  effected  early  in  the  canvass. 

They  wished  to  give  us  a  good  many  offices ;  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  their  board  of  supervisors  was  utterly  incompetent  and  had  run 
the  county  into  debt,  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  illiterate 
and  didn't  administer  the  laws  correctly. 

They  were  willing  early  in  the  canvass  to  make  this  compromise.  We 
heard  of  it,  and  we  went  up  to  see  Sheriff  Ross,  and  he  said  that  he 
didn't  know  that  Judge  Cunningham  had  made  any  such  proposition  as 
the  one  that  we  proposed,  but  that  they  might  make  the  compromise. 

Well,  we  told  him  that  we  had  come  there  to  see  about  it,  and  if  they 
wanted  any  compromise  we  could  present  it  to  the  convention ;  that 
the  ieonvention  was  in  session  that  day,  and  we  could  have  it  ratified  by 
the  people.    That  was  the  origin  of  it. 

He  went  over  then  to  see  the  executive  committee,  or  the  chairman  of 
it,  and  they  called  a  meeting  of  their  executive  committee  that  day  or 
the  next,  I  don't  know  which  ;  they  got  a  majority  of  them,  and  then 
they  made  a  proposition  to  us  whether  we  should  take  it  or  not. 

lib  was  exceedingly  doubtful  at  that  time  how  the  county  would  go. 
We  didn't  know  whether  we  would  elect  our  ticket,  and  they  were  not 
certain  of  electing  theirs  either,  by  a  good  deal, 

THE  COMPROMISE  CARRIED  OUT  TO  THE  LETTER. 

They  made  a  proposition,  and  after  one  or  two  minor  alterations  we 
accepted  it,  and  the  compromise  wa  s  carried  out  strictly  to  the  letter ; 
that  is,  on  our  part.  There  was  some  attempt  on  the  other  side  to  influ- 
ence the  parties  differently,  but  the  majority  of  their  party  stuck  up 
to  it. 

The  negroes  were  very  indignant  at  the  compromise ;  and  Ross  told 
me  two  or  three  days  ago  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  control  t\sLft,^s^> 
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to  make  them  make  the  compromise.    They  told  tbem  that  the  election 
would  be  very  close,  as  it  was,  and  they  finally  agreed  to  compromise, 

THE  sheriff's  POSSE  DESTROY  THE  CLtlB  DRUMS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  information  or  otherwise  what  became  of  the 
drums  belonging  to  those  colored  men  of  whom  you  have  spoken!— A 
Which  particular  ones  t 

Q.  Green  Foster  and  his  friends. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that 
they  had  given  up  their  drums  to  the  posse  that  went  out  after  them, 
and  that  the  drums  were  destroyed.  I  didn't  go  out  myself,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  I  sent  for  Sheriff  Eoss  and  he  sent  out  his  posse.  It 
was  his  men,  his  deputies.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county  and  they  were 
his  officers.    I  understood  that  they  had  given  them  up  and  that  thej 

p.-  were  destroyed.    Only  one  drum,  I  think. 

||P  Q.  Bid  you  not  learn  that  some  persons  forcibly  entered  the  house  of 

a  negro  man  named  Taylor,  who  had  these  drums  in  his  possessiou,  aod 
obtained  the  drums  and  destroyed  them  f — A.  I^o ;  I  iieve^  heard  it 

CANNOT  REMEMBER  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  POSSE. 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  posse  to  whom  the  drums  were  delivered  f- 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  remember  their  names ;  there  were  three  or  four. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  the  names  of  any  one  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
cannot  remember  the  names  of  a  single  one.  I  remember  that  thej 
came  to  me  for  the  writ,  and  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  sheriff  and  hare 
him  to  deputize  them,  which  they  did. 

THINKS  DR.  HOLLAND  WAS  NOT  ONE  OF  THE  POSSE. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Holland  one  of  those  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don\ 
think  he  was  one  of  the  deputies. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  reason  why  you  think  be  was  not!— A, 
I  think  he  remained  in  town  while  they  went  out  for  them. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  did  they  go  out  for  them  f — A.  I  cannot 
remember. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  meeting,  of  which  Dr.  Holland  and  othere  com 
1 1  I  plained,  did  they  go  out  for  them  t— A.  My  recollection  is  they  came  in 

the  next  day  after,  and  that  the  posse  went  out  the  same  day. 

CANNOT  REMEMBER  THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  MEETING. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  meeting  was 
held  on  Saturday  night  t — A.  Which  meeting  t 
^j  Q.  The  meeting  held  by  the  negroes  when  Dr.  Holland  compl^ned 

i  that  they  made  so  much  disturbance. — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 

on  Friday  night,  but  I  am  not  certain  ;  it  may  have  been  on  Satordaj 
night. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  Saturday  night,  and  did  they  not  go  oat  the  next 
night? — A.  The  meeting  they  had  was  held  in  the  day-time,  and  this 
disturbance  that  I  was  speaking  about  occurred  when  they  came  back 
at  night. 

Q.  Did  some  of  these  men  apply  to  you  as  mayor  or  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  writ  or  some  process  by  which  they  could  obtain  posses- 
sion of  those  drums  t — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  was  said  in  reference  to 
obtaining  possession  of  the  drums  at  all. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  they  apply  to  you  f — A.  For  the  purpose  of 
having  them  tried  on  the  charge  that  I  have  spoken  of  just  now. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  last  canvass,  were  there  democratic  clubs  orgauiicd 
ttiOT\g\\ow\»  live  <ioiLnty  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aboat  liow  many  ? — A.  Ten  or  twelve ;  may  be  there  were  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  perhaps ;  not  more  than  fourteen. 

Q.  Was  the  organization  of  the  democratic  clubs  substantially  a  simi- 
lar  organization  to  the  republican  clubs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  republican 
clubs  had  been  organized  perhaps  before  the  democratic  clubs  were 
organized;  something  on  the  same  order,  only  the}'  didn't  have  the 
same  constitution. 

They  were  not  organized  to  the  same  extent ;  I  know  that  the  repub- 
lican clubs  had  a  sergeantat-arms  and  all  the  appendages,  you  know. 
They  had  a  captain  of  the  club,  and  a  president  and  a  vice-president. 
The  democratic  clubs  never  had  a  president  and  had  no  captain.  The 
captain,  it  seems,  was  for  parade  days,  and  the  democrats  didn't  have 
anything  of  that  kind. 

NEVER  KNEW  OF  ANY  ARMED  BANDS  OF  NEGROES  ATTACKING  THE 

WHITES. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any  instance,  during  the  last 
year  I  will  say,  when  armed  bands  of  negroes  made  attacks  on  the 
white  persons  in  your  county  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  whites  that  attacked  any  negroes. 

REMARKABLY  QUIET  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  ELECTION. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  your  county  was  quiet  and  orderly  on  the 
night  before  the  election,  or  whether  or  not  parties  did  not  generally  ride 
over  the  county  firing  off  guns. — A.  It  was  remarkably  quiet.  After 
the  compromise  was  effected  most  of  our  people  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  election  at  all.  I  think  that  we  would  have  carried  the 
county  if  they  had  all  come  up  to  the  polls  and  worked  hard  like  they 
did  in  Canton.  Every  man  shut  up  his  store  and  went  out  to  work 
there. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  whether  or  not  on  the  night  before 
the  election  parties  did  not  ride  over  the  county,  firing  off  pistols  and 
hallooing,  &c.  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  think  not.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  and  from  the  peaceable  way  in  which  the  negroes  came 
up  to  the  polls  to  TOte  the  next  morning — there  was  no  attempt  to  drive 
them  away  at  all,  and  no  arms  on  the  ground — I  should  say  that  they 
could  not  have  done  so.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  at  all,  and  I 
would  have  heard  if  it  had  occurred. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Canton  ! — A.  I  have  been  living  in 
Madison  County  for  thirty-three  years.  1  came  from  North  Carolina 
when  I  was  a  year  old,  and  I  lived  out  near  Canton,  some  seven  miles, 
until,  I  suppose,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  1  was  off  at  college  for 
two  or  three  years. 

You  are  a  democrat ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  always  have  been. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  was  arrested  f — A.  Taylor,  do 
you  speak  of? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  where  does  he  live  ?— A.  I  think  he  lives  out  on  the 
Dinkins  place ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  How  far  from  Canton  T — A.  About  ten  miles,  I  believe,  sir ;  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  miles. 

Q.  Where  does  Foster  live? — A.  Something  farther  off.  He  lives 
down  at  the  Buker  place,  about  three  miles  from  where  he  was 
arrested ;  that  is,  about  twelve  miles  from  Canton. 

Q.  Where  does  Dr.  Holland  live,  with  reference  to  Foster? — A. 
About  four  njiles  from  Foster. 
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THE    CLUB   MET   FOUE   MILES  FROM  DR.   HOLLAND'S. 

Q.  Where  was  the  meetinja:  of  the  republican  club  f — A.  I  think,  from 
what  I  heard,  it  was  at  the  Stone  place. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Dr.  Holland's! — A.  It  is  about  four  miles, I 
reckon,  in  a  different  direction  from  where  Foster  lives;  a  sort  of  an 
angle. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  alleged  by  Dr.  Holland  that  the  distarbana 
at  that  club  took  place  f — A.  Two  or  three  hours  after  dark,  or  an  hoar 
or  two  after  dark,  it  may  be ;  or  within  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  month  did  that  occur! — A.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect ;  by  referring  to  my  docket  I  could  tell  you. 

Q.  About  what  day  of  the  week  ! — A.  I  could  not  remember,  bat  my 
impression  is  that  it  was  on  Friday ;  it  may  have  been  on  Saturday. 

WARRANT   ISSUED   NEXT  DAY  AFTER  THE  MEETING. 

Q.  When  did  Dr.  Holland  come  to  you  about  the  matter  ! — A.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  the  next  day  after  the  thing  occurred.  If  it 
was  on  Saturday  he  could  not  come  until  Monday  ;  but  if  on  Friday  he 
came  on  Saturday.    It  was  very  soon  afterward. 

Q.  Did  he  make  an  information  before  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked 
for  a  warrant. 

Q.  Did  he  make  an  affidavit  and  apply  for  a  warrant! — A.  Either  be 
or  another  party  who  had  come  with  him.  I  think  Holland  made  it, 
though. 

WITNESS   ISSUED  THE  WARRANT. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  a  warrant! — A.  I  did. 

Q,  Who  executed  the  warrant! — A.  I  sent  it  over  to  Sheriff  Koss  and 
he  raised  a  posse.    I  don't  know  who  composed  the  posse. 

Q.  Did  that  posse  take  any  drums  from  Foster  ! — A.  As  I  stated  he- 
fore,  the  posse  took  one  drum.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  from  Fos- 
ter or  not;  I  don't  think  it  was  from  Foster. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  it! — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  burstedit 
up  J  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  that  developed  on  the  testimony  before  you  f — A.  No,  sir;  it 
must  have  been  broken  up  afterward.  I  didn't  hear  anything  aboat 
that;  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  drum. 

Q.  Then  the  occurrence  of  breaking  the  drum  was  after  this  fining  of 
the  colored  men  ! — A.  I  say  I  didn't  hear  of  it  until  afterward  ;  I  dont 
know  when  it  was  done.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  done  afterward, 
after  they  brought  it  down.  I  don't  know  but  they  done  it  on  the  way; 
1  heard  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  made  no  inquiry  about  it! — A.  I  didn't  hear  of  it  until  after 
the  trial  was  over.  There  was  no  complaint  made  to  me  in  reference  to 
breaking  drums  at  all. 

ABOUT  THE  MURDER   OF  WESS  THOMAS. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  white  man  who  killed  this  negro  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season ! — A.  That  was  before  the  canvass  began ;  his 
name  was  Flake  Jones. 

Q.  Who  was  the  negro  that  was  killed  ! — A.  Wess  Thomas. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  killing! — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  heard  the 
particulars. 

WITNESS  HEARD   OF  IT. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  it  from  ! — A.  From  a  good  many  persons,  both 
white  and  black. 

Q.  Was  Flake  Jones  ever  punished  for  that  crime! — A.  Xo,  sir;  he 
went  to  Te:?L^^, 
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Q.  Was  he  ever  arrested  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  that  occur? — A.  In  town ;  in  the  city. 
Q.  Tou  knew  of  the  homicide  before  the  man  died  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  city  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WAS  A  LAWYER  AT  THE    TIME. 

Q.  You  were  a  lawyer  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  allow  me  to  explain 
myself. 

WAS  MAYOR  AT  THE  TIME. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  the  homicide  occurred  there,  and  you  were  mayor 
of  the  city  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  know  it  until  after 
he  had  left. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  until  after  he  had  left? — A.  No,  sir. 

WITNESS  DOES  NOT  KNOW  WHEN  THE  MURDERER  LEFT. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leave? — A.  He  left  the  next  morning,  so  I  am 
informed :  I  don't  know — or  rather  he  left  that  night.  I  don't  know 
when  he  left ;  he  was  gone  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  investigation  of  the  matter? — A.  None,  sir; 
for  I  could  not  get  the  man ;  we  had  a  warrant  issued  for  him. 

Q.  Was  ever  any  investigation  entered  into,  or  proceedings  taken  to 
punish  him? — A.  l^s,  sir;  there  was  a  warrant  made  out  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  reported  him  ^'not  found." 

MURDERER   REPORTED    "  NOT  FOUND." 

Q,  What  time  did  you  do  that? — A.  The  next  morning — Sunday. 
This  was  Saturday. 

WITNESS  EXPLAINS. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  man  died? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  late  Saturday 
evening,  after  I  had  gone  home.  Allow  me  to  explain  myself  now  yon 
have  put  me  in  the  position  of  not  doing  my  duty,  which  I  tried  to  do. 

It  was  late  Saturday  evening  after  I  had  gone  home  that  that  thing 
was  done,  and  from  what  I  had  been  told,  it  was'simply  regarded  as  an 
assault  and  battery.  He  only  struck  him  once  and  the  man  didn't  seem 
to  be  affected  at  all  that  night,  so  I  had  been  told. 

The  next  morning  I  came  down  town  and  heard  of  the  matter.  There 
was  an  affidavit  made  before  me,  and  I  issued  a  warrant  for  him.  I 
think,  however,  if  he  had  stood  the  trial,  from  what  evidence  I  heard  in 
the  case,  he  would  have  been  acquitted. 

Q.  No  indictment  was  ever  found  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
was  by  the  grand  jury  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  an  affidavit  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  me,  and  I 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Q«  What  did  you  do  with  that  affidavit  ? — A.  After  I  found  I  could 
not  get  the  person,  I  just  filed  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  return  it  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  him  to  make 
a  return  of  it  to  the  court? — A.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  grand  jury;  I  didn't 
have  to  return  it  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  return  of  the  information  before  you  to  the 
officers  of  the  county  ? — A.  I  didn't  return  the  affidavit ;  that  is  never 
done. 

Q.  You  never  returned  that  ? — A.  It  is  never  done.  I  will  state  that 
where  the  party  is  not  found,  the  affidavit  is  filed,  '^not  found;"  and  if 
the  party  comes  back,  he  is  arrested  on  the  warrant  and  tried. 

When  I  went  before  the  grand  jury  they  asked  me  if  I  had  heard 
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cr  ai''  i-TTinifSL  aav  marders  of  any  kind  or  nature,  and,  if  so,  to  state 

;,  ±AiL  ▼oik:  hid  been  done  in  order  to  bind  the  party  over  1— A. 
Z^  I  Mwr:  X  iu^  the  grand  jury,  and  they  find  a  true  bill,  or  not, » 

TH-H  matter  was  known,  thoagh,  by  everybody ;  the  grand 

OMX>S£D  MAN  MADE  THIS  AFFEDAYIT. 

'lit  TDBiMt  iii«  information  before  yon  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  bis 
s  ^ii»  A  ^xored  man. 
I.   T'im:  iMfts  w<ere  stated  in  that  affidavit! — A.   Simply  that  tiv 
mt  ]i*9i  iiiftiL>iaaghtered ;  that  manslaughter  had  been  committed 

4.  v~:jir  m;!^  w^re  spoken  of  in  the  affidavit  f — A.  I  think  tkat  the 
jmx j.%TT  &I«-:r^t :  pienoiially  appeared  before  me,  Robert  Powell,  mayor 
c   ll^  ITT  *i  C.fta:A>a  and  ex-officio  jastioe  of  the  peace,  sach  a  peisra, 

:  forth  that  Flake  Jones  apon  a  certain  time  committed 

ipoa  A  certain  party,  &c. 

V    V  5-   iTP^V  :ae  Adidavit? — ^A.  I  did.    The  man  didnt  know  biK 

::-  ^^^^ir  x  iims^lL  .It  was  done  in  the  heat  of  passion,  andoor 

^  ,.  '^.  >  n  "xtA^  »*aiS?  it  shall  be  manslaughter. 

^    V*  ai  >  ^t*  :*?iaave  pro|K>rtion  of  whites  and  blacks  in  Canton  f- 

ii>a^  ^Liiow;  bat  the  whites  have  amut  100  miyorityof 


•  *  "It*. .  ^ 


-^  T-L.-v  7%jcaI;;Uion  greater  than  the  black  population  inCia- 

:jCrT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

^-    It.  X:ir*:^5.ALi*: 

T-i'T'  k  TTumaG  3$  aoc  executed  and  the  party  not  arrested,  sr 
-^    --H  .1^-**  uTuirt:  ^lor  liw  to  make  any  return  of  it  to  the  goTenior 

>  «A  -  imfiM^  iM*  piirty  is  arrested  that  you  are  required  to 
««^  -^'T-i   ^um  * — siL-  YiftN.  sir. 

o>    ^trii-  &  nscr^cti  anomey  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  in  tk 


\»i.  *;«^  i:S7i/i:'ac*! — A  Bepublican. 
..v..    v*<cr  i»vv  isiij^  he  charge  of  criminal  prosecutions  f— A.  Yes, 

-^    >    i>  itin-  f — A  Yes,  sir;  it  is  his  duty  to  prosecatB  aB 
s^  . .  : w     de  vildn^t  appear  to  prosecute  that ;  didn't  come  ip 

^  ^  ^  '^^•r  vtbc«  jrou  f — A.  No,  sir. 
♦^  ^  -^   uat  QA^tice! — ^A.  He  knew  of  the  warrant  bein^ 

.^  ^  .tr  iJi  !i%>tice  of  the  fact? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  i^ 
^  c  %;tts^  his  business  to  have  had  the  affidavit  dm^ 
«^c  .^   a^  .ididavit  from  the  information  given  to  me. 
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P.  0.  POWELL— MADISON  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION  OF  REPUBLICANS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876^. 
P.  0.  Powell  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Madison  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  I  was  raised  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  last  political  canvass  in  your  county  ?' 
— A.  I  was  living  between  Canton  and  Madison  Station,  about  three 
miles  eafit  of  Calhoun  Station. 

Q.  What  do  you  do ;  what  is  your  business  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  a  kind 
of  a  jack-leg  of  a  preacher. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  education  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  have  you  acquired  your  education  ! — A.  Since  the  war. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  30  years  old ;  born  in  1845. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  f — A.  Well,  republican. 

WITNESS  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE  CALHOUN  AND  TAKE  fflS  TICKETS  WITH 

HIM. 

Q.  In  what  precinct  of  your  county  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Calhoun. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  driven  from  that  precinct  last  fall ; 
state  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter. — A.  Well,  sir,  on  the  day  of  the 
election — it  was  the  second  day  of  November  last — the  polls  opened  at 
8  o'clock,  and  I  had  a  great  many  tickets  sent  me  from  the  chairman  of 
the  county  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  tickets  were  those  ? — A.  They  were  the  republican  tickets, 
to  distribute;  and  I  went  down  to  the  station,  intending  to  give  them  to 
our  people,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Madisonville,  who  was  there, 
and  a  great  many  men  of  his  club^he  was  captain  of  the  club  there 

Q.  Is  it  a  white  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  ordered  me  to  leave  the 
station  and  to  take  my  tickets  with  me. 

"I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  TEN  MINUTES  TO  GET  OFF  THIS  GROUND.'' 

Q.  Just  State  what  he  said,  as  near  as  yon  can  remember  his  language. 
— A.  I  will.  He  says,  "  I  will  give  you  10  minutes  to  get  off  of  this 
ground."  He  says,  "  The  whole  of  the  white  people  have  got  their  eyes 
on  you;  they  have  got  you  spotted" — that  is  the  very  words  he  said — 
"  and  if  you  ain't  away  from  here  in  that  time  you  will  be  killed." 

He  says,  "  To-night,  if  we  can  And  you,  we  will  hang  you."  That  is 
just  what  he  said  to  me ;  but  I  didn't  leave  the  station  at  that  time. 

I  left  while  the  polls  were  opened,  and  went  150  yards,  where  there 
was  a  store  in  the  depot.  1  went  there  and  staid  there,  and  talked  with 
some  fellows  a  while;  and  he  came  over  there,  and  he  says  to  me  again, 
'^  I  told  you  to  leave  here ;"  and  I  got  ready,  and  went  right  away,  and 
I  didn't  give  out  any  more  tickets. 

W.  G.  JOHNSTON  THREATENS  THE  LIFE  OF  SENATOR  WARNER. 

He  said,  *^  I  have  been  watching  Colonel  Warner  " — that  is  our  senator 
that  we  elected  for  four  years — ^^  1  have  been  watching  him  around  here 
all  day,  sailing  round  in  his  buggy,  and  if  he  votes  the  republican  ticket 
to-day  on  these  grounds  he  will  t^  killed  at  these  polls ;"  and  he  said  that 
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Monroe — that  was  a  repablican  and  a  white  man;  his  name  was  Alexander 
Monroe — he  says,  "  he  has  gone  out  of  the  country.  I  sent  him  word  to 
leave  the  county,  and  he  has  gone.  If  he  had  been  here  today  we 
would  have  certainly  killed  hini,^  and  so  on. 

DR.  HOLLAND  TELLS  WHAT  HE  WILL   DO. 

Dr.  Holland  he  came  up  there,  a  man  that  lived  at  Madisonville,  and 
told  me  that  he  didn't  want  me  to  give  none  of  his  boys  none  of  those 
radical  tickets,  as  he  called  them. 

He  says,  ^^  Every  man  that  works  on  my  place  that  votes  that  radical 
ticket  he  shall  pay  for  my  meat  and  bread  and  his  own,  too ;  and  those  that 
TOte  the  democratic  ticket,  I  will  let  them  have  meat  cheaper  than  thoee 
that  vote  the  republican  ticket.''    That  is  the  words  be  used. 

JOHNSON  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  FIRING  ON  CAPTAIN   KEY'S  HOrSE. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  Captain  Key,  the  man  that  we  nominated  in  the 
county  for  sheriff  by  acclamation — he  says,  *'  You  don't  know  that  some 
of  our  boys  shot  through  Captain  Key's  house  the  other  night,  and  pat 
out  the  light ;"  and  he  says,  '^  I  am  captain  of  a  club  of  these  boys.^ 
That  is  what  he  told  me  himself. 

AFBAID  TO  ATTEND  A  REPUBLICAN  MEETLNG. 

Just  a  few  nights  before  the  election  we  appointed  a  political  meeting 
at  Captain  Boss's  chapel  [or  chaparral]  for  a  man  that  was  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature — a  colored  man  named  David  Jenkins — and  we  was  to 
meet  him  there;  Mr.  Monroe  and  myself  was  to  meet  him  there ;  aodve 
learned,  when  we  got  ready  to  start,  that  Mr.  Kemp  was  on  the  road, 
him  and  several  others,  to  mob  us  if  we  passed  that  way ;  we  didn't  go. 
We  learned  from  some  of  our  friends  that  he  was  on  the  road,  and  we 
didn't  go  to  the  meeting  at  all     We  were  afraid  to  go. 

All  the  time  during  all  the  election  there  was  some  one  passing  oar 
house,  about  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  gang,  shooting  their  pistols  and  ran- 
ning  their  horses. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  election,  during  the  canvass  T — A.  Justhkeit 
was  coming  on  to-morrow  or  next  day ;  they  were  continually  shooting 
and  thi^atening  around. 

WITNESS  HIDES  IN  THE  WOODS  AI^  NiaHT. 

I  want  to  tell  yon  the  night  that  they  promised  to  hang  me — the  night 
of  the  election.  I  staid  in  the  woods  all  night  long,  and  bid  myself  to 
keep  ftx)m  being  murdered.  That  was  just  the  state  of  affairs  there  was 
with  me. 

They  tried  to  keep  me  from  voting,  but  I  had  such  a  pluck  as  a  repab- 
lican for  the  rights  that  Congress  h^  given  us  for  many  years  past  that 
I  went  there  and  voted ;  I  could  not  have  helped  it  if  I  had  got  killed. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  me  not  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  there ;  but  there 
was  a  good  many  colored  men  there  at  the  polls,  and  I  got  to  the  polb 
and  voted,  and  went  away. 

While  I  was  there  the  boys  came  up  to  me  and  asked,  "  Who  is  ran- 
ning  for  Congress  this  year!"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Niles  is  the  one  that  is  nonii- 
nated  as  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  am  for  him ;"  and  I 
asked  them  what  was  they  for  ? 

They  said,  "  We  are  for  that  same  man."  I  said,  "  Boys,  rally  at  the 
polls !  we  don't  want  to  have  Mr.  Singleton  in  Congress  f  and  he  beard 
me  speak  that  much,  and  he  told  me  to  dry  up. 

Q.  Who  heard  you  speak  that  f — A.  Mr.  Johnson;  he  said,  ^'Dryap; 
this  election  will  tell  who  we  want  in  Congress  without  any  of  yourdic- 
taUou',  'v^  don't  want  to  hear  anything  from  you  at  all." 
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Some  boys  told  me  that  he  said — Gray,  I  think,  told  me — that  he  said 
that  he  bad  a  notion  of  shooting  me  down  then ;  and  they  advised  me 
to  leave  the  polls. 

COLORED  MEN  ADVISE  WITNESS  TO  LEAVE. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  A  good  many  colored  men ;  they  were  afraid  that 
they  wonld  get  ap  something,  and  they  advised  me  to }  they  saw  so 
much  intimidation  nsed  toward  me.  They  thinks  a  great  deal  of  me,  as 
being  a  man  of  God  and  of  the  truth,  and  so  on ;  and  they  like  me  and 
didn't  want  to  see  me  murdered,  I  suppose. 

*'THEY  BODE  ABOUT  AND  SHOT  ETERNALLY.'' 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  on  the  night  before  the  election, 
armed  white  men  rode  extensively  over  the  county ;  and,  if  so,  tell  what 
they  did. — A.  They  rode  about  and  shot  eternally;  they  was  always 
doing  so,  passing. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  be  in  a  gang  ? — A.  1  remember  one  night 
I  saw  about  fifteen  passing  through  Judge  Stone's  place.  They  came 
right  past  the  house,  and  when  they  got  there  they  held  up  their  pistols 
in  the  air  like  that,  [indicating,]  and  fired  them  off,  and  hollered  and 
hooted,  and  disturbed  his  family,  I  suppose.  I  know  that  they  disturbed 
me. 

Judge  Stone  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  here  and  he  didn't 
run  this  last  time  at  all. 

MANY  NEGROES  DID   NOT   GO  TO  THE  POLLS— THEY  FELT  IN  DREAD. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  colored  people  of  the  county,  are 
there  any  of  them,  and,  if  any,  how  many,  in  your  county  who  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  by  the  intimidation  that  you  have  mentioned  f — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  I  knew 
didn't  go  to  the  polls  on  this  account ;  that  they  felt  in  dread,  if  they 
went  to  the  .polls  to  vot^,  and  a  good  many  would  not  go,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  empowered  me  to  go  around  and  let  them  know  that 
we  didn't  think — that  was  the  idea  of  the  committee — that  we  didn't 
think  there  would  be  any  disturbance  at  the  polls  to-morrow. 

They  said,  "  O,  you  can't  fool  me ;  I  ain't  agoing  there ;"  and  some 
I  know  of  was  afraid  to  go  over  right  around  us  there,  because  they 
said  that  they  had  been  told  by  their  employers  that  if  they  went  they 
wonld  not  mind  them  any  more  than  a  stranger  when  they  got  to  shoot- 
ing, or  something  like  that. 

ABOUT  THE  THREATS  OF  SHOOTING  AT  THE  POLLS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  boys  that  told  you  that  they  thought  of  shooting 
yon  at  the  polls  ? — A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Scott  Jones, 
lives  at  Mr.  Savage's,  told  me ;  and  Mr.  Emmet  Savage  told  me  him- 
self. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  so  f  I  mean,  did  the  person  himself,  after 
you  got  to  the  polls! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  but  they  that  heard  it  and  told 
me  was  right  at  the  polls. 

Q.  This  was  said  by  Mr.  Johnson  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  W.  G.  Johnson. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  that  did  all  the  talking  to  you  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  Dr. 
Holland  said  that  I  must  not  give  any  of  his  hands  any  of  these  tickets. 

CAPTAIN  KEY  MIGHTY  WEAK-KNEED  NOW. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Key  ! — A.  He  was  the  republican  candidate  for 
sheriff  of  Madison  County. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  sheriff  of  Madison  County? — A.  Our  fotmer  sh^tvft 
was  elected. 
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Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  R,  J,  Ross. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics? — A.  He  has  been  repablican;  Icoald  not 
tell  yoQ  what  he  is  now.  He  is  mighty  weak-knec^i  now,  I  think ;  or  at 
least  he  has  been,  through  fear. 

Q.  He  was  elected,  however! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  elected.  The 
democrats  said  that  nary  another  Yankee  shonld  hold  that  office  except 
Ross ;  they  liked  him,  and  finally  they  compromised  and  ran  Ross,  and 
said  that  they  would  vote  for  him,  or  something  or  another  like  that. 

Q.  Who  was  Captain  Key  t — A.  He  was  a  merchant  there  at  Cal- 
houn Station. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  Arom  ? — A.  Game  from  Indiana,  I  think. 

Q.  Captain  Ross  was  a  northern  man? — Q.  Yes,  sir;  a  Pennsyl?a- 
nian. 

Q.  Had  been  a  republican  leader  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  elected  at  this  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  was  elected  by 
3,900  votes,  I  think  he  got. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  blow  struck  at  the  election  that  day  f — A.  I  doot 
think  I  did. 

ONE  ACT  THAT  WAS  VIOLENT. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  that  day  at  the  polls  f — A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  seen  one  act  1  think  was  violent;  1  don't  know  whether  it  waaor 
not,  but  what  I  thought  was,  and  that  is,  that  some  colored  people  had 
democratic  tickets,  and  republicans  were  on  some  of  those  tickets  for 
the  county  officers ;  and  on  the  ticket  was  two  democrats  running  to  the 
legislature,  Stebbins  and  Yellowly;  and  they  scratched  off  Stebbins 
and  Yellowly,  and  another  man  that  was  running  for  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  when  they  scratched  them  oflP  they  handed  the  ticket  to  the  in- 
spector to  put  into  the  box ;  and  Mr.  Priestley  ran  and  took  the  ticket 
from  them  and  he  threw  it  away  and  didn't  let  it  enter  the  box,  becaow 
it  was  scratched.    That  was  one  thing  that  I  thought  was  violent 

Q.  Who  was  this  f — A.  Mr.  Priestley. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  1  think  he  was  a  democrat:  I  know  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  a  judge  of  the  election? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was 
6tte  of  the  judges  at  all. 

Q.  Who  were  the  judges  of  election  ? — A.  I  remember  Mr.  Lake 
Weller,  Mr.  Lee  Din  kins,  Ambrose  Archer 

Q.  Who  was  Luke  Weller  ? — A.  He  was  a  republican. 

Q.  A  white  man  or  black  man  ? — A.  White. 

Q.  Who  was  Dinkins  ? — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  He  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  was  Archer? — ^A.  Archer  was  a  colored  preacher. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  two  republican  and  one  democratic  judges  of  the  eke- 
tion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  took  the  vote  in  his  hand — received  the 
vote  when  you  came  up  to  the  polls? — A.  To  put  it  in  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Now  another  one— I  forgot  to  state  that — was  on  that 
board  too ;  Mr.  John  Dickerson. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  A  democrat,  too. 

Q.  Was  he  a  judge  also? — A.  He  was  there  as  a  clerk  or  something. 

Q.  Who  took  the  ticket  out  of  your  hand? — A.  I  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Dickerson ;  I  did  myself  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  Was  he  sitting  back  of  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  back  of  the 
table. 

Q.  Yow  ^a^  'sout  vote  put  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     . 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Dickerson  take  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  took  it.  He  took  the 
tickets  and  be  handed  them  to  Archer,  and  he  put  them  in  the  box. 

Q.  Was  Archer  the  person  to  put  the  ballots  in  the  box  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  these  other  people  you  speak  of  went  up  to  vote  who  had 
scratched  their  tickets,  had  taken  off  some  names  and  put  some  others 
on  ? — A.  No ;  they  hadn't  put  any  others  on 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  ballots  handed  f — A.  Mr.  Priestley  took  them. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  white  man  who  lives  about  a  unle  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  station. 

When  they  were  putting  in  these  scratched  tickets  they  said — they  told 
the  colored  people,  <<The  leading  republicans  of  this  county  has  compro- 
mised with  us  to  run  one  ticket ;  and  we  have  done  this  for  the  whole  and 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  that  out." 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A.  The  democrats  were  talking  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  that  ? — A.  I  heard  them  say  that. 

PEIESTLEY  GOES  ABOUND  INTEBFERING. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  Priestley  had  to  do  with  the  election  f — A.^He 
just  himself  went  around  interfering,  and  said  no  tickets  should  go  in 
the  box — no  scratched  ticket  should  go  in  the  box ;  that  they  had  to 
vote  the  tickets  just  as  they  were  there. 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  election — a  judge  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  reception  of  the  votes? — A.  I 
don't  think  he  had ;  1  know  he  hadn't ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  these 
men  I  told  yon  was  all  that  was  appointed  there. 

Q.  The  box  was  on  the  table  f — A.  On  the  table. 

Q.  These  colored  men  had  voted  before,  had  they  not  ?  I  do  not  mean 
at  that  same  election  ;  I  mean  in  other  years. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   They  knew  how  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  know  who  were  the  officers  of  election  ?^-A.  They 
knowed  it;  bat  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth :  I  don't  consider  there 
was  any  election  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  last  fall,  because  I  was  lU&aid 
to  think ;  I  was  even  afraid  to  say  how  or  what  I  was  agoing  to  do,  or 
Anybody  else  in  this  State. 

THB  PEOPLE   WERE  APBAID  EVEN  TO  TAI.K. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  back  to  the  facts  of  the  election  as  they  occurred 
to  you,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  The  colored  people  wanted  to  talk  with 
Judge  Cunningham  about  it ;  but  Judge  Cunningham,  it  seemed  to  us, 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  He  was  afraid  to  say  anything  to 
them,  and  he  just  kept  out  of  the  way;  just  kept  walking  until  he  got 
out  of  the  way,  and  kept  from  saying  anything.  I  reckon  he  felt 
afeared  that  they  would  think  he  was  telling  them  something.  He 
didn't  give  them  any  advice,  didn't  say  anything  to  them.  The  people 
were  afraid  even  to  talk. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Ross  one  of  your  leaders  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  had 
been. 

Q.  Had  you  voted  for  him  before  ? — A.  I  voted  for  Captain  Boss,  I 
think,  four  years  for  sheriff. 

THE  COMPROMISE  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 

Q.  Well,  this  compromise  having  been  made  up  by  Captain  Boss  and 
Judge  Cunningham  and  others,  it  was  not  acceptable  to  you,  nor  to  the 
colored  people  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  vote  a  separate  ticket  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  up  to  the  polls  was  there  any  attempt  to  take 
your  ticket  ? — A.  Mine  ? 
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Q.  Yes;  did  any  of  the  judges  object  to  your  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir;  none 
of  them  there  on  the  board  didn't  interfere  with  us  at  all. 

PBIESTLEr  THBEW   AWAY  ALL  TICKETS  HE  DID   NOT  LIKE. 

Q.  When  the  other  people  went  up  to  vote,  what  prevented  them  from 
handing  their  tickets  to  the  judge  as  they  chose  to,  just  as  you  did!— 
A.  When  they  handed  it  to  the  judge,  Priestley  would  take  it  and  read 
it,  and  if  he  found  anything  on  it  that  he  didn't  think  was  right,  he 
would  throw  it  away. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eli  Cole  spoke  to  me  about  it  twice. 
He  says,  "  Why,  see  that  man  throw  that  ticket  away."  I  says,  '*  Look 
here,  man,  don't  say  anything  to  me  ;  this  ain't  no  election  now." 

THE  EEPUBLICAN  JUDGES  DID  NOT  SAY  A   WORD. 

Q.  Did  the  republican  judges  of  election  make  any  objection  to  this?— 
A.  The  republican  judges  didn't  say  a  word. 

Q.  You  had  Mr.  Weller  and  you  had  Mr.  Archer! — A.  J^ever  said  a 
word;  I  don't  know  as  they  noticed  it;  everybody  was  frightened.  1 
don't  know  that  they  noticed  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Luke  Weller,  he  \vas  always  just  as  friendly  as  he  could  be  to 
me,  but  on  that  day  he  didn't  have  time  to  talk  to  mo ;  had  nothing  to 
say  to  me,  not  a  word. 

Q.  Who  is  Priestley  ? — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name  f — A.  I  forget  his  other  name,  bat  I  think 
Tom  Priestley  was  his  name. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  How  far  from  there  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  a  mile  and  a  half, 
I  think,  west. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  at  that  election  for  any  office  T — A.  Ko,  sir. 

PBIESLEY'S  BUSINESS  WAS  INTERFERING  WITH  EVERYBODY. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  to  do,  as  an  officer,  with  the  election  at  all !— A. 
No,  sir — yes,  sir ;  he  was  interfering  with  everybody — Mr.  Kemp  and 
all  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  colored  men,  whose  tickets  were  taken  from 
them  by  Mr.  Priestley  f — A,  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  the  men  at  all ;  I 
don't  know  very  many  men,  any  how,  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  you  see  taken  in  this  manner  by  Mr. 
Priestley  ? — A.  I  was  standing  and  looking,  and  there  was  several  that 
scratched  their  tickets.  I  know  about  fifty  of  them  scratched  their  tick- 
ets and  got  them  in  before  this  party  found  out.  I  know  I  saw  them 
scratch  them  before  they  voted.  There  is  Mr.  Gray,  a  colored  man,  he 
scratched  off  all  the  county  officers  except  one,  I  believe,  and  when  he 
voted 

Q.  Did  he  vote  that  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  voted  the  ticket  all 
scratched  off  like  that. 

Q.  You  had  a  straight  ticket  of  yonr  own  with  nothing  bat  republi- 
cans on  it,  and  you  voted  the  straight  ticket  yourself  then  with  Captain 
Key  on  it! — A.  No,  sir;  Captain  Key  was  not  on  it — Captain  Boss* 
My  objexjt  in  voting  was  more  for  Mr.  Niles  than  for  anything  else. 

Q.  You  voted  for  whom  you  wanted  to  on  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Mr.  Niles  and  the  State  treasurer,  Buchanan,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  whom  you  wanted  to  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  voted  for  whom  I  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  tickets  that  Mr.  Priestley  took  and  tore  op?— 
A.  He  never  tore  them  up ;  he  just  threw  them  down. 

Q.  Just  dropped  them  on  the  ground  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  joa  pick  them  ap  and  read  them  ! — A.  I  saw  them  myself. 
Q.  Did  you  pick  them  up  and  read  them  1 — A.  I  didn't  go  to  him 
after  that. 

MB.  KEMP  MAKES  THREATS. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  torn  up! — A.  There  were  four.  Mr.  Kemp 
said  that  if  our  men  was  elected  there  would  not  be  a  Yankee  alive  in 
the  State  in  three  weeks. 

Q.  Who  is  he  f — A.  A  man  who  lives  on  Mr.  Hyke's  place. 

WITNESS  MADE  POLITICAL  SPEKCHES. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  political  speeches  during  the  canvass  f — A.  I 
made  about  fifty,  1  reckon. 

Q.  All  over  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  several  places  in  the  county ; 
not  all  over.  I  was  at  the  county  convention  and  made  a  speech  ap 
there,  I  believe.  We  could  not  hold  even  a  connty  convention  in  Madi- 
son ;  we  had  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  hold  oar  convention ;  we  could 
not  hold  it  at  the  county-seat  without  being  interfered  with. 

CONTENTIONS  HELD  IN  THE  WOODS  FOR  FEAB  OF  TROUBLE. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  chairman  called  it  there,  and  then 
we  had  to  go  about  five  miles  in  the  woods. 

Q.  At  what  town  was  that ! — A.  Canton. 

Q.  Who  were  there ! — A.  Captain  Ross  and  Captain  Key  and  most 
of  the  leading  republicans, 

Q.  Where  did  you  adjourn  to! — A.  To  a  place — Mat.  Richards's  place. 

Q.  How  far  away  ! — A.  About  five  miles. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  hold  your  convention  in  Canton  ! — A.  We  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Captain  Ross  came  with  you! — A.  Captain  Ross  went  out  there. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Cunningham  go  with  him  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
he  was  there.    Captain  Pratt  was  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  from  Canton  ;  what  was  done  at  Canton  that 
led  you  to  go  out! — ^A.  There  was  nothing  done  to  us  at  Canton  the 
day  the  convention  was  called,  but  on  the  day  before  the  convention, 
as  I  understand,  it  was  said  that  the  colored  people  was  coming  in  to 
whip  out  Canton,  and  they  armed  up  themselves  and  guarded  around 
Canton  all  night  to  prevent  the  darkies  from  coming  in.  They  said  that 
they  heard  our  club  was  coming  into  town  to  whip  them  out.  I  was 
at  home  asleep  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  heard  was  expected  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  did  not  take  place! — A.  That  was  what  was  doue  before  the 
convention. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  your  convention  at  this  place,  five  miles  from  Canton, 
on  the  day  it  was  to  have  been  held  in  Canton  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

DID  NOT  SEE  ARMED  MEN  TO  PUT  HIM  IN  FEAR. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  present  in  Canton  whom  you  saw  threatened 
on  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any  threats,  but  this  was  just 
interference. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bodies  of  armed  men  there  that  you  saw  that  put 
you  in  fear  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  assaulted  or  hurt  that  day,  of  your  party 
friends,  or  anybody  in  Canton  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  that  day,  after  he 
came  back  from  the  convention. 

Q.  I  mean  before  you  went. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  nothing  my- 
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self.  I  jast  weut  right  in  Canton,  and  went  right  on  oat  throagh,on 
the  road  leading  north. 

Q.  Yon  saw  nothing  in  Canton  to  caase  you  to  fear! — A.  I^o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  Canton  that  frightened  you ! — A.  I 
didn't  hear  nothing  of  the  kind  that  time. 

Q.  About  how  many  tickets  did  you  see  Priestley  take  from  the  voters 
and  throw  on  the  ground  ? — A.  I  said  I  thought  there  was  about  three 
or  four. 
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ELI  HUNT— MADISON  COUNTY. 

COLOBED  man's  EXPESIENCE. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
Eli  Hunt  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL    STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  I  live  in  Madison  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Madison  County  f — A.  I  was  bred  and 
born  in  Madison. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Going  on  forty-two  years  old. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  before  the  last  ele^ 
tion  f — A.  I  have  been  in  M^ison  ever  since  I  was  mastered  out  of  tiie 
Army. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WITNESS  SHOT. 

Q.  Tell  what  it  was. — A.  I  was  shot  in  Madison  CoaQt;y,  about  eigll^ 
een  miles  from  here.  One  ball  went  right  through  the  right  side  of 
my  hat,  and  one  ball  is  now  in  the  middle  part  of  my  back. 

Q.  Who  shot  you  ! — A.  Johnny  Neal  shot  me. 

Q.  Who  is  Johnny  Neal?— A.  Old  Barry  Neal's  son. 

Q.  A  white  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  knowed  his  mother  be&n 
she  was  married.    We  were  raised  here  in  Madison  County  togetiier. 

Q.  Is  Johnny  Neal  a  young  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOW  THE  SHOOTING  OCCURRED. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  shoot  you  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it. — A.  I  was 
coming  from  Livingston  County;  Captain  Key  was  to  speak  there  tiiat 
day,  and  he  invited  me  up  to  Livingston. 

Q.  What  club  met  at  Livingston  ? — A.  The  rebel  club  met  there. 

Q.  What  month  was  this? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  mondi 
it  was,  but  it  was  about  a  week  before  the  voting  was;  that  Tuesday 
night  before  the  voting:  the  next  Tuesday  was  voting. 

Q.  Had  Johnny  Neal  been  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  that  day  ! — A.  I  had  been  in  the  field  pickiii{ 
cotton. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  you  and  Johnny  Neal  that  he  shot  yoat 
Did  you  have  any  quarrel  ? — A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  shot  you! — A.  About  twenty  feet  fro« 
him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  shot  you  T — A.  He  hailed  me  be- 
fore he  Ehot  \n^.    He  was  lying  about  as  near  to  me  as  to  that  window, 
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under  the  dark  of  the  trees.  I  was  going  along  singing,  and  he  says* 
"Whoistbatr  Isays/'Eli."  He  says,  "Eli  Hunt  T  and  I  says,  "Yes;'' 
and  he  walked  right  up  to  me — he  had  his  pistol  out  in  his  left  hand — 
and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  says,  "Tou  are  the  very  buck  I 
am  looking  for." 

When  I  looked  in  his  face  I  knowed  him.  He  says,  "  I  want  you  to 
go  to  Vicksburgh  with  me  to  pick  cotton." 

I  said,  "1  have  got  as  much  cotton  in  the  field  to  pick  as  I  can  pick." 

He  says,  "You  are  the  very  buck  I  am  looking  for.  You  are  Captain 
Devil  of  all  the  niggers  in  Madison  County.  They  would  all  vote  the 
democrat  ticket  if  they  didn't  fear  you." 

I  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  person  but  myself.  If  they 
vote  the  democrat  ticket  I  don't  want  them  to  come  around  me,  for  I 
am  not  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  I  don't  want  them  to 
epeak  to  me." 

We  stood  and  talked  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes;  and  he  says  to  his 
company  there,  "All  those  in  favor  of  a  line" — they  were  going  to  hang  me 
with  a  line — "say  'ay,'"  and  they  said  "Ay;"  and  he  says,  "Contrary 
minded,"  and  they  said  "No;"  and  this  John  Deman  he  touched  Cap- 
tain Baskin,  the  captain  of  the  club,  and  said, "  Don't  go  to  him  with 
any  line ;  if  you  do  he  will  get  away  with  the  last  one  of  you,  for  I  knows 
him." 

Johnny  Neal  turned  to  them,  and  said,  "Boys,  are  you  going  back  on 
me  that  way!"  and  Baskin  said  to  him,  "Go  for  him." 

I  just  turned  my  head  away  toward  Baskin  and  said,  "You  needn't 
talk;  I  know  3^ou."    I  knowed  them  every  one. 

He  said,  "Go  for  him,"  and,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  that  way,  he  blazed 
away  right  at  me ;  and  I  run  ofif  about  ten  steps  from  him,  and  he 
bored  me  right  in  the  back.  I  then  run  ofif  twenty  steps,  and  they 
shot  at  me,  but  the  bullets  fell  behind  me  and  didn't  hit  me. 

I  run  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  got  over  in  the  orchard 
close  by  where  Deman  had  to  go — close  to  the  stair-block ;  and  I  staid 
there  about  twenty -five  or  thirty  minutes,  with  this  hand  up  this  way, 
[holding  his  hand  up  to  his  head,]  to  see  whether  Mr.  Deman  was  there 
or  not ;  and  after  a  while  he  came  along. 

He  had  two  very  bad  dogs,  and  nobody  could  go  in  there  but  him ; 
and  as  he  stepi)ed  over  the  stair-block  the  dogs  began  to  bark  at  him, 
and  he  said  "  Pup,"  and  the  dog  stopped  barking,  and  he  went  on  into  the 
house.    I  went  up  to  the  quarters  then. 

CAUSE  OF  SHOOTING. 

Q.  Why  did  he  shoot  you ;  what  was  the  trouble  f — A.  He  said  I 
was  the  cause  of  the  rest  of  the  colored  people  voting  the  democratic 
ticket. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  is  Captain  Deman's  first  name! — A.  He  ain't  no  captain. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name  in  full. — A.  John  Deman. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  seven  miles  from  Madison. 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 
Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  this  ? — A.  Dark  had  not  shut  in. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  does  he  follow! — A.  He  follows  farming. 
Q.  Were  you  living  on  his  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  with  this  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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NEAL  SOBER  ENOUGH  TO   SHOOT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  Neal  ? — A.  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  old ;  he  is  a  young  fellow. 

Q,  Was  he  sober,  or  otherwise  f — A.  He  was  sober  enough  to  shoot; 
I  know  that. 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  drinking  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  was  sober  enough  to  come  up  and  tell  me,  "  You  are  the  very 
man  I  was  looking  for."  A  drunken  man  is  not  going  to  tell  me, "  Yoo 
are  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for ;"  for  I  drinks  myself  sometimes  veiy 
hard. 

OTHER  MEN  WITH  NEAL. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  men  were  with  Johnny  Neal  there  that  time ! — A  I 
counted  eleven  men  besides  Mr.  Neal ;  some  of  them  I  couldn't  see. 

Q.  Where  does  Johnny  Neal  live  I — A.  Between  Livingston  and  Ver- 
non.   His  father  was  living  at  Canton. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  him  for  shooting ;  was  he  taken  up  f— A 
No,  sir.  I  went  to  Canton  to  get  him  taken  up  there;  and  I  came  here; 
but  I  could  not  get  anything  done ;  so  I  came  back  and  made  myself 
easy  there  until  now. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  to  at  Canton  f — A.  To  Captain  Boss  and  Cap- 
tain Pratt 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  mayor  of  the  town,  Mr.  Powell  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  to  the  men  I  was  sent  to. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  there,  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Powell  ! — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  a  justice  of  the  peace  there. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  come  to  here  in  Jackson  ? — A.  When  I  came  here! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  went  to — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Captain 
Key — a  man  that  staid  up  here  at  Tugaloo ;  and  he  said  he  could  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Key  ? — A.  In  this  little  brick  building  here 
the  other  side  on  this  street  up  here.    He  was  taking  down  the  names 
when  I  went  up  there. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  At  Tugaloo ;  not  this  Captain  Key  here. 
^,  Q.  This  Captain  Key  that  you  call^  to  see,  where  does  he  live?— A. 

1 1  At  Tugaloo,  where  he  said  the  name  of  the  station  was. 

f  r  Q.  In  what  county  ? — A.  In  Hinds — no,  in  the  lower  part  of  Madisoo 

t\  County. 
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GEORGE  GLENN— MADISON  COUNTY. 

THREATS  DURING  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
George  Glenn  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  I  live  at  Calhoun  Station. 
Q.  "WTd^T^  d\dL  ^o\sl\\n^  ^\vt\w^  the  year  1875  ? — A.  1  was  living  in  the 
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upper  part  of  MadisoD  County,  in  the  fifth  beat;   Breckville,  near 
Yazoo  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  I — A,  I  have  lived  there  a  year  or 
more ;  I  went  ap  there  the  last  of  year  before  last. 
^    Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  Louisville,  Ky, 
r  Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  this  State  T — A.  I  came  out  here  the 
first  year  alter  the  snrrender. 

CANDIDATE  FOE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  at  the  last  election  in  Madison 
County? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  fifth  beat. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  your  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  did  yon  commence  canvassing  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
along  in  July  some  time. 

Q.  How  Ikrge  a  district  did  you  have  ? — A.  That  was  something  I 
never  knew  more  than  I  heard ;  I  heard  it  was  the  largest  district  in 
the  county,  with  the  exceptions  of  one. 

Q.  Were  any  threats  made  against  you  during  the  canvass  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  who  made  them,  and  what  was  said  to  you. — A.  When  I 
first  started  for  justice  of  the  peace,  the  people  asked  me — the  colored 
majority  of  them  and  some  few  white  republicans — asked  me  to  run,  and 
I  concluded  to,  and  in  the  canvass  it  was  all  very  calm  and  easy  for 
a  while ;  but  after  they  found  that  I  was  going  to  get  the  nomination  in 
the  canvass,  then  there  began  to  be  threatening. 

Q.  Who  began  to  threaten  f — A,  1  never  heard  5  I  didn't  know  the 
names  at  that  time. 

QHE  MEETING  AT  MAGDALEN  BROKEN  UP. 

I  went  on  to  the  first  meeting  at  a  little  place  near  Magdalen,  where 
the  clubs  were  to  meet,  and  at  the  meeting  there,  I  was  told  just  abdht 
sundown,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
meeting  there. 

I  told  them  not  to  be  so  scared,  that  there  was  no  danger,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  ;  but  they  seemed  to  think  there  was  going  to  be  some 
trouble,  and  was  very  uneasy  the  whole  time  we  were  going  on  with 
our  meeting,  speaking,  &c. 

After  a  little  while  1  heard  that  there  was  a  white  man  outside  the 
door,  and  I  knowed  his  name  very  well,  Henry  Dick.  I  went  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  see  what  he  wanted.  He  was  sitting  out  on 
his  horse,  hadn't  dismounted  at  all,  and  he  asked  if  George  Glenn  was  in 
there.  I  said,  '•  He  is ;  do  you  want  to  see  him  in  particular  ?  "  He 
said  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  speaking;  and  I  said,  ''No;  he  is 
not  speaking  at  this  time." 

He  went  off  and  we  didn't  see  anything  more  of  him  ;  but  afterward 
the  bullets  came  all  through  the  house.  We  could  not  tell  who  done  it. 
They  came  up  close  enough  in  order  •  to  shoot  through  the  house ; 
but  there  didn't  any  of  ns  get  hurt.  We  all  went  off  after  that.  We 
had  no  more  trouble  that  uigbt;  we  all  went  home. 

THREATS  OF  HANGING  MADE  ON  ELECTION-DAY. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that;  what  month! — A.  I  could  not  say 
what  time;  I  can  tell  you  this,  and  you  can  judge  of  the  month  :  It  was 
just  about  a  week  or  two  belore  t)ie  district  convention  was  held.  They 
threatened  a  good  deal,  but  then  they  never  done  any  more  assaults 
after  that  until  the  day  of  the  election ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Tucker  on  the 
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day  of  the  election  came  ap  to  me  and  asked  me,  (he  used  to  live 
np  there  in  Breckville,  but  he  had  moved  over  there  to  Yazoo  County,) 
and  came  over  there  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  he  spoke  to  me  and 
says,  "Is  you  out  yet  f  He  says,  <'I  will  give  you  32 J  cents  for  your 
chance." 

I  said,  "No,  sir,  not  for  $10,000;  as  the  people  have  placed  confidence 
in  me  to  run  me  1  am  going  to  run  until  I  am  beat." 

He  says,  "You  will  be  beat  anyhow,  because  if  yoa  get  it  you  area 
dead  man  and  if  you  don't  get  it  you  are  a  dead  man.'' 

I  told  him,  "  Very  good."  I  says,  "All  right ;  I  am  going  to  ran 
anyhow." 

He  came  up  to  me  then  and  said,  "  What  is  your  name  F  And  I 
said,  "George  Glenn."  He  said,  "A  rope  will  pull  year  neck  after  this 
campaign." 

Dr.  Watts  came  up  and  asked  the  same  question,  and  he  said,  ^^Im 
you  are  erasing  names  here,  and  if  you  erase  any  more  yoa  are  a  dead 
man,  sure." 

I  told  him,  "Well,  I  will  do  it,  sure;"  but  Colonel  Breck  spoke  to 
me  and  told  me  not  to  have  any  words  at  all,  but  whatever  was  to  be  done 
do  it,  and  if  I  had  no  notion  of  erasing  names  to  say  nothing  aboot  it 

It  passed  off  until  night ;  I  was  not  dubious  at  all ;  didn't  feel  any  wise 
dubious,  or  think  that  they  were  going  for  me  until  that  night. 

IS  WARNED  TO  LEAVE  HIS  HOUSE  TO  SAVB   HIS  LIFE. 

I  went  to  bed  quietly,  and  about  midnight,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it 
a  friend  of  mine  ran  into  my  room — I  don't  know  how  he  got  in,  as  thit 
door  was  locked,  but  he  ran  right  in  the  house  and  waked  me  up  and  said. 
"  You  are  lying  down  in  your  sleep  and  they  are  after  you ;"  and  I  jumped 
up  without  my  clothes,  and  ran  out  in  my  drawers  and  undershirt  ioto  a 
cotton-patch,  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  there  was  there  aboat 
twenty-five  or  thirty  colored  men,  I  suppose.  They  came  up  to  notifr 
me,  and  sent  this  one  from  them  to  tell  me  that  they  were  coming  up 
after  me. 

Q.  Who  came  after  you  f — A.  These  gentlemen ;  it  was  said  that  they 
came  from  Yazoo ;  we  didn't  know.  I  suppose  a  portion  of  them  was 
from  around  Breckville;  but  Mr.  Tucker  went  after  some  of  them,  and 
he  told  me  that  evening  that  they  had  come  from  Yazoo,  and  he  told  me 
that  there  were  700. 

They  came,  and  they  went  in  and  didn't  see  an^'body,  and  they  fired— 
we  could  see  them — they  fired  and  fired  into  the  house,  and  made  great 
alarm,  and  as  they  were  going  off  they  passed  closer  by  as  than  tber 
thought  they  were;  and  I  heard  them  say,  "We  haven't  gi>t  him  now, 
but  we  will  get  him  if  he  lives  in  this  beat." 

HAS  LEFT  HIS  BEAT  ENTIRELY. 

From  that  and  the  threatening  that  had  overtaken  me  and  proceeded 
after  me  once  or  twice,  I  left  the  beat;  came  out  of  it  entirely. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  beat! — A.  I  left  there  the  last  of  Noveo- 
ber  or  the  1st  of  December;  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  December. 

Q.  And  where  have  you  lived  since! — A.  I  have  been  living  in  Cal- 
houn, or  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Calhoun. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  f — A.  I  am  a  missionary  for  Madison  Coaotj. 

Q.  What  disturbances  were  there  in  the  county,  if  any,  by  armed 
men  riding  through  the  county  and  firing  off  guns  and  pistols  prior  to 
the  election  f — A.  I  am  very  glad  you  spoke  of  that,  too. 

IS  FIBED  ON  NEAB  COLONEL  BREGK'S. 

Oli^%y%ii\\i%l^«A  ^»m\vi^  from  Colonel  Brock's — I  lived  with  Colo- 
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Del  Breck — I  was  going  from  Golonel  Breck's ;  his  houses  stand  aboat 
in  different  lots  on  the  plantation,  and  I  was  going  over  to  a  neighbor's 
hoQse.  There  had  been  a  large  dinner  in  Canton,  and  there  was  a 
speaker  there  from  Alabama,  and  everybody  appeared  like  met  him 
there,  and  they  invited  me  to  go  too,  bat  I  didn't  go ;  and  as  they  were 
going  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  hooting  and  hollering. 

I  was  walking  down  the  road,  and  as  they  got  up  against  me  one  of 
them  said,  '^Whois  thatf  and  authoughtfully  I  spoke  quick,  ''It  is 
George  Glenn,  Colonel  Brock's  head-waiter."  I  was  alongside  of  Col- 
onel Breck's  pasture,  and  there  was  oats  growing  pretty  high,  and  when 
I  said,  "  It  is  George  Glenn,"  I  reckon  there  were  four  or  five  pistols 
discharged  against  me,  and  I  fetched  over  the  fence,  and  ran  on  my 
hands  and  knees  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  laid  down  in  the  oats. 
They  went  on  up  the  road,  and  I  could  hear  them  yelling  and  shooting. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  in  the  company  f — A.  About  twenty. 

ALL  WHITE  MEN  IN  THE  SQUAD  THAT  THAT  FIRED. 

Q.  All  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  white.  Some  that  were  in  that 
crowd  I  knew.  I  knew  all  of  them  except  one.  I  didn't  know  their 
names,  but  one  was  E.  L.  Hargon's  son,  and  another  was  young  Mason. 
I  knew  them ;  they  were  in  that  club. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  f— A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  all 
armed  or  not,  but  it  didn't  appear  to  me  that  all  of  them  discharged 
their  pistols  at  me;  I  don't  think  there  was  more  than  four  or  five,  but 
thej  did  fire. 

Q.  Were  they  all  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  on  horse- 
back ;  but  every  colored  person  that  I  saw  at  the  club  that  night  when 
we  assembled  said  they  were  fired  at  that  night. 

Q.  How  many  colored  persons  were  at  the  first  meeting  that  you 
have  spoken  of — that  club  meeting! — A.  Well,  I  think  there  were 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty.  There  may  have  been  more  or  less,  but,  I 
think,  there  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

WHY  THE  OLUB  MEETING  WAS  HELD. 

Q.  What  did  they  meet  fort — A.  The  convention  was  to  meet,  and 
the  black  people  were  to  decide  how  they  were  to  vote.  They  had  been 
threatened  so  much  that  they  could  not  vote  as  they  wanted  to,  and  we 
were  mostly  speaking  whether  we  should  vote  at  all  or  not. 

They  wanted  to  hear  any  colored  man  that  Wiis  any  kind  of  a  leader 
among  them.  They  always  wanted  to  hear  his  sentiments  about  it ;  we 
would  meet  and  talk  about  the  matter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  white  man  that  came  from  Alabama  to  speak? 
— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  never  went  out  myself.  I  have  heard  of  his 
name,  but  it  has  slipped  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Taylor  or  not  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
know  as  I  would  know  it  now  if  I  was  to  hear  it  again. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Batabd  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Madison  County  ! — A.  In  this  county 
at  all  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  came  out  here  immediately  after  I  was  disbanded, 
the  first  year  of  the  surrender.  I  was  disbanded  in  New  Orleans,  and 
came  right  up  here  with  Colonel  Hoyt. 

Q.  You  were  a  private  soldier  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  sergeant.    I  was 
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first  line  sergeant.    I  have  the  papers  now.    I  belonged  to  the  Fourth 
Louisiana  Colored  Cavalry. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  when  you  first  went  to  Madison 
County! — A.  Cooking. 

Q.  For  whom  ! — A.  Colouel  Hoyt  employed  me  the  very  day  I  was 
disbanded  to  come  out  here  to  cook  for  him. 

Q.  Who  was  Colonel  Hoyt  t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  his  home,  he  said, 
was  in  New  York ;  and  he  bought  the  Ned  Richardson  place— it  is  the 
same  Mr.  Richardson  that  lives  up  here  on  a  hill  near  the  camp ;  and 
he  came  down  there  and  got  forty-eight  of  us  at  once,  and  in  the  forty- 
eight  he  got  me  for  his  cook. 
I'll  I  cooked  for  him  the  first  year;  then  I  moved  from  there  the  next 

year  out  here,  back  to  Mr.  Nelson's,  in  the  next  hotel,  [in  Jackson,]  and 
I  was  steward  for  him  for  twelve  months. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  atlter  that ! — A.  I  went  back  up  near  Cal- 
houn and  lived  with  Colonel  Warner ;  he  employed  me.  I  have  been 
there  ever  since,  until  year  before  last  I  was  employed  up  at  Golond 
Breck's.  I  staid  there  with  him  until  after  he  sold  his  place ;  and  lie 
recommended  me  to  Colonel  Breck  for  waiter,  and  Colonel  Breck  seot 
for  me,  and  I  went  to  him  and  I  staid  with  him  a  year,  and  he  went 
North  last  year  and  I  took  care  of  his  place  until  he  returned,  and  after 
the  election  was  over  I  had  to  go  away.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  Colonel 
Breck  at  the  time  I  had  to  leave  him.  I  wanted  to  ^ay  with  him,  bat 
I  could  not  stay  there. 

Q.  Who  is  Colouel  Breck! — A.  He  was  chancellor;  I  dont  know 
whether  he  is  now  or  not. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  live  in  his  service  f — A.  I  was  body-senr- 
ant. 

IS  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    COLORED    BAPTIST    CHURCHES    IN   MADISOK 

COUNTY. 

Q.  Of  what  church  are  you  a  missionary! — A.  Well,  the  county  pajs 
me  $700  to  just  superintend  all  the  regular  organized  Baptist  colored 
clfurches  in  the  county,  and  that  is  some  thirty-nine,  I  believe,  in  Mad- 
ison County. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  present  occupation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  that  day  ! — A.  I  voted  at  Breckville. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  threats  being  made  before  the  nominations  wexe 
made. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IS  THREATENED  BY  HARGAN. 

Q.  From  whom  did  those  threats  come! — A.  Well,  the  day  that  I 
was  coming  up  to  the  convention  Captain  Postley  [Priestly TJ  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  then,  and  a  couple  of  other  gentlemen,  I  don't  knov 
their  names,  was  with  him ;  says  he,  '*  Glenn,  I  will  give  you  a  hat  and 
a  new  shirt  if  you  will  withdraw.  I  believe  you  are  going  lo  beat3lr. 
Hargan  to-day.'"  I  said,  '» Yes,  I  am  going  to  beat,  sure."  He  said, 
*'Well,  if  you  do  beat  him,  he  will  beat  you  worse  than  that." 

We  went  down  there  sure  enough,  and  they  tried  their  votes  two  or 
three  ways,  but  we  beat  him  every  time,  and  Mr.  Hargan  was  the  very 
man,  himself,  that  stepped  up  to  me  and  shook  hands  with  me  after  tbe 

}j  nomination  was  over. 

I  Q.  Were  you  running  against  him  for  the  nomination  T — A.  Yes,  sir; 

he  said,  *^You  beat  me;  did  you?"    I  told  him,  "Yes,  sir."    HesajSf 

j  "It  will  never  do  you  any  good." 

1  told  him,  "If  I  beat,  you  was  to  treat,  and  if  you  beat,  I  was  to 

f  treat.'' 
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He  says,  "I  don't  know  whether  you  will  get  home  a  live  man  or  not ; 
I  will  not  trouble  you,  but  you  will  be  troubled." 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  before  I  beat 
him,  and  then  he  came  out  and  told  exactly  what  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  was  f — A.  Said  that  he  was  a  democrat  and 
had  always  been  a  democrat. 

He  said,  **  What  a  fool  I  would  be  if  I  would  not  disown  what  I  was 
for  money,  like  many  others  has  done.    Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am." 

Immediately  after  that  we  held  a  meeting  at  Camden,  and  he  spoke 
again. 

Q.  Did  this  conversation  take  place  at  the  republican  nominating 
convention  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  just  called  me  out  with  the  club  that  he 
bad — there  is  several  of  them  Hargons  together,  and  there  is  a  great 
many  colored  people  on  their  places,  and  aU  of  them  followed  him,  and 
he  just  got  me  encircled  with  them;  and  it  was  right  on  the  ground, 
and  he  spoke  right  there  that  day ;  and  the  colored  people  that  lived 
with  him  were  just  as  much  in  his  behalf  as.  they  could  be,  and  I  had 
but  very  little  to  say. 

Q.  What  was  Hargon's  first  name  ! — A.  E.  L.  Hargon. 

Q.  Were  you  attending  the  republican  convention  when  you  met  him 
there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  you  get,  and  how  many  votes  did  he  get  for 
the  nomination  ? — A.  I  beat  him  more  than  three  to  one  in  the  nomi- 
nation, and  would  have  beat  him  at  the  polls — he  was  on  the  ticket 
after  the  compromise  was  made — I  would  have  beat  him  then  by  erasing 
his  name,  but  they  came  up  and  threatened  that  anybody  that  voted 
for  me,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hargon,  would  not  get  home  alive. 

Q.  How  came  Mr.  Hargon  to  be  at  a  republican  convention  f — A.  He 
said  that  he  was  a  republican  then,  that  he  always  was,  in  his  speeches ; 
that  he  had  voted  for  Ames,  but  never  said  anybody  else,  and  always 
spoke  against  him. 

Q.  Did  he  make  speeches  at  republican  meetings  f — A.  He  made  only 
one.  He  came  there  and  asked  us  to  let  him  speak,  and  the  very  night 
that  he  did  speak  was  the  night  that  this  Henry  Dick  came  there ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  got  through  speaking  he  went  off,  and  this  riot  took  place 
immediately  after  his  going  away ;  then  we  feared  to  let  him  speak 
with  us  any  more. 

TOM  TUCKER. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  election-day  Tom  Tucker  came  to  you  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  In  Yazoo  County.  He  belongs  up  at 
Breckville,  but  he  is  living  now  in  Yazoo  County. 

WITNESS  THREATENED  WITH  A  LITTLE  OF  THE  TAZOO  TOUCH. 

Q.  Where  did  he  vote  at  that  election  I — A.  I  heard  him  say  that  he 
didn't  vote  there.  He  said  on  the  ground,  '*  I  don't  vote  here,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  you  I  don't ;  if  I  did,  I  would  give  you  a  little  of  the 
Yazoo  touch  " — threatening  us  with  what  had  been  done  in  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  The  election  in  Yazoo  took  place  the  same  day  as  in  Madison 
County! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  took  place  the  same  day  all  over  the 
State  f — A.  I  thought  so,  but  I  didn't  know  then.  He  was  over  this 
side  all  that  day,  I  know. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  asked  me  my  name,  and  1  told 
him,  "  George  Glenn  ;"  and  he  says,  "Are  you  going  to  erase  any  more 
names  here!^ 
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I  told  him  that  I  should  erase  the  names  if  the  men  asked  me  to  do  it 
He  said,  "All  right ;  you  can  go  ahead  and  do  it  if  you  want  to,  but 
after  this  campaign  hemp  will  pull  your  neck  f  and  Dr.  Watts  repeated 
the  same  words  right  after  him  ;  said  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Where  does  Dr.  Watts  live  ! — A.  Near  Breckville  ;  he  is  a  doctor 
around  there. 

ABOUT  THE  VISIT  TO  HIS  HOUSE. 

Q.  Is  he  a  practicing  physician!— A.  Yes,  sir;  around  Breckville. 
I  Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  f — A.  I  judge  him  to  be  right  aged. 

I  Q.  Who  was  it  came  to  your  house,  and  on  what  evening  was  it  that 

I  you  was  so  disturbed  and  driven  out  of  your  house  f — A.  It  was  the 

very  evening  of  the  election. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  2d  of  November  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  very 
night  the  election  was,  because  they  were  counting  the  ballots  ^hen. 

Q.  You  had  gone  home  and  gone  to  bed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  The  young  man  that  came 
and  woke  me  up  was  Wiley  Morgan. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  and  woke  me  op  and  told 
me  of  the  difficulty. 

Q.  What  difficulty! — A.  He  says  tome,  **  Them  men  that  said  they 
were  going  for  you,  they  are  coming  here  now.  I  don^t  knowho^ 
many  there  is,  but  they  told  me  there  were  three  or  four  hundr^." 

Q.  Who  were  in  your  house  then  f — A.  There  was  nobody  in  there 
then.  There  was  a  young  man  that  staid  with  me,  named  Andre? 
Horton,  that  was  with  me  at  Colonel  Breck's,  but  he  was  not  there  then. 

Q.  When  you  left  your  house,  whom  did  you  leave  there  t — A.  'So- 
body. 

Q.  Who  came  to  your  house  after  you  ! — A.  Now,  I  could  not  tell 
that ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  great  many.  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was, 
but  after  they  came  we  could  hear  them  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  house  were  you! — A.  I  reckon  we  were 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  a  mile.    We  could  hear  them  in  the 
1  I  house,  and  after  they  went  away  they  discharged 

ABOUT  FIFTY  GUNS  FIRED. 

Q.  What  could  you  hear  them  doing  in  the  house! — A.  Just  blander 
ing  about ;  seemed  as  if  they  were  walking  around  and  throwing  things 
about.  After  they  went  away  and  got  about  100  yards  from  the  house 
they  discharged,  I  reckon,  nearly  fifty  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  fired  at !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  you  then  ! — A.  They  were  coming  right 
toward  us. 

"WE  WILL  HAVE  HIM  IF  HE  LIVES  ON  THIS  BEAT.^ 

Q.  But  how  far  away  from  you  were  they  when  they  discharged  their 
guns  ! — A.  This  was  back  of  the  house  where  we  were  laying ;  how  far 
from  the  house  I  could  not  tell,  but  they  came  close  enough  by  us  where 
we  were  lying  in  that  cotton-patch  for  us  to  hear  the  words  that  they 
said :  "  We  didn't  get  him,  but  we  will  have  him  if  he  lives  in  this  beat" 

Q.  How  far  is  that  cotton-patch  from  your  house  T — A.  I  got  right 
over  the  fence  from  my  house,  but  it  ran  a  good  ways  back ;  it  was  a 
very  large  place. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  lying  from  the  house  f — A.  About  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  or  a  mile. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  road  were  those  men  that  time  that  you  beard 
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them  say  this  I — A.  They  were  a  mile  from  the  road ;  they  were  not  at 
the  road,  because  they  left  the  road  when  they  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  come  when  they  came  to  the  house  where 
you  live  ! — A.  They  had  to  go  right  out  of  the  road  in  the  field. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  riding  through  the  cotton-field  after 
they  left  the  house  and  fired  their  guns  t — A.  The  road  turns  and  goes 
by — there  is  a  lane  that  passes  from  the  road  up  through  Colonel  Breck's 
plantation,  and  his  plantation  Is  fenced  under  two  or  three  different 
fences.  They  went  around  up  the  lane  here — here  sets  a  row  of  houses 
on  one  side  and  a  row  on  the  other  side — they  rode  through  the  fence 
right  over  through  the  cotton-patch,  and  rode  up  here  in  this  lane,  and 
there  they  came  right  up  to  my  house. 

Q.  The  place  where  you  were  lying  in  the  cotton-patch  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  your  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  got  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  as 
you  supposed,  when  they  discharged  their  guns. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WE  LAID  AS  LOW  AS  WE  COULD. 

Q.  After  that  did  they  ride  up  the  road  f — A.  It  was  not  in  the  road 
they  were  then  ;  they  came  in  the  fields  entirely.  They  took  down  the 
fence ;  they  didn't  go  back  by  the  road,  we  don't  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  lie  down  on  the  ground  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  rise  up  at  all  when  they  were  going  along  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
we  laid  as  low  as  we  could. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  number ;  how  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  It 
was  said  there  was  one  hundred ;  there  was  all  of  one  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  hundred  men  f — A.  That  is  my  remembrance  now ; 
I  could  not  count  exactly  one  hundred ;  but  there  was  all  of  that,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  this? — A.  At  the  end  of  it  was  about  2 
o'clock,  but  I  was  woke  up  as  near  12  o'clock  as  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Then  what  distance  did  they  pass  to  where  you  and  these  men 
were  lying! — A.  I  reckon  it  was  about  as  far  as  that  upper  depot ;  near 
about  that  distance,  [pointing  to  railroad-depot.] 

Q.  Say  about  how  far  it  is  ! — A.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

Q.  From  where  you  were  lying! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  talked  loud ;  and 
they  yelled  and  they  hooted.  They  were  not  secret  with  it  at  all ;  they 
just  talked  all  they  wanted  to  about  it. 

ABOTT  PRIESTLEY  GOING  OVER  TO  THE  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Postly?  [Priestley!] — A.  He  used  to  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Q.  He  is  not  now? — A.  No,  sir;  not  now. 

Q.  Was  he  running  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him! — A.  Eight  at  the  store;  there  was 
where  he  held  his  office. 

Q.  By  which  party  was  he  elected? — A.  The  republicans  elected  him 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  in  office  during  that  time? — A.  He  was  a  republican  and 
owned  to  be  a  republican  then,  and  did  up  until  last  election. 

PRIESTLEY  CRIES  LIKE  A  CHILD— HIS  WIFE  NOT  A  REPUBLICAN. 

Q.  And  he  went  on  the  compromise  ticket? — A.  Ko,  sir;  became 
out  and  said  that  his  people  was  down  on  him  because  he  had  been  a 
republican ;  that  his  wife  was  not  a  republican  and  hence  he  was  not 
going  to  be  any  longer.  They  invited  us  to  their  meetings,  and  he  cried 
like  a  child  and  asked  me  to  come  in. 
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'  I  WANTS  WITNESS  TO  GO  OVER  WITH  HIM. 

Q.  Who  did  f — A.  Captain  Postly  [Priestley  f  J.  He  cried  like  a  child  and 
took  my  hand — he  came  and  offered  me  his  hand  and  said  that  he  had 
been  the  prodigal  son  and  I  had  well  be  too,  and  come  in  and  join  him; 
but  I  told  him  no,  I  coald  not  do  it,  and  he  persuaded  me  a  long  time. 

Q.  What  made  him  cry  like  a  chlid  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  because  he  had 
been  a  republican  so  long,  and  the  democrats  was  holding  such  me^- 
ings  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  themselves  so,  because  he  had  got 
back  to  them.    He  tried  to  have  all  of  us  go  along  with  him. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  his  wife  was  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  he  was  coerced  by  her! — A.  I  reckon  so;  I  knew  her  very 
well  before  he  had  her. 
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HANNIBAL  BRITTON— MADISON  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION  AND  NIGHT   VISITS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1876. 
Hannibal  Beitton  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  In  Madison  County,  Mis 
sissippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t — A.  Thirty-one  years. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  county  do  you  live! — A.  Out  to  Calhoun  Depot. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  any  armed  men  went  to  your  house  before 
the  last  election. — A.  There  ain't  no  mistake  at  all,  they  did  come  there 
to  my  house  about  two  weeks  before  the  voting  was ;  they  come  aboat 
sixteen  men — white  men. 

ASKED  TO  GO  TO  STONE'S  AND  FOOL  A  YANKEE  MAN   OUT. 

I  was  living  out  in  an  old  field,  and  they  called  me  out  of  my  house 
in  my  drawers  about  II  o'clock  in  the  night  j  and  when  they  csdled  me 
out  one  of  them  stood  his  sixteen -shooter  up  to  my  door,  and  they  took 
me  away  from  my  house  and  carried  me  off  a  piece  from  my  house,  and 
told  me  that  they  wanted  me  to  do  a  favor  for  them. 

I  asked  them  what  it  was ;  and  they  said  that  it  was  for  me  to  go  to 
Judge  Stone's  house  and  fool  Mr.  Monroe,  a  Yankee  man  that  staid  at 
Mr.  Stone's,  down  in  the  woods,  on  the  road  that  goes  to  a  place  by  the 
name  of  Campbell. 

WITNESS  TELLS  THEM  THAT  THE  MAN  HAS   GONE. 

I  told  him  that  I  could  not  do  that,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Monroe  was  at  home  or  not;  I  did  not  think  he  was  at  home;  thatl 
seen  him  go  toward  the  depot  to  take  the  train  to  Jackson. 

They  said,  "Well,  if  he  has  gone  it  is  all  right ;"  that  they  had  given 
him  five  days  to  get  away  in. 

THE  SAME  PAETY  SHOOT  ABOUND  KEY'S  PLANTATION. 

They  comes  back  then,  these  sixteen  men,  and  this  one  that  talked  to 
me  steps  up  and  takes  his  gun  from  my  door,  and  goes  on  back  to  his  horse, 
and  gets  up  on  his  horse,  and  they  goes  on  then  down  toward  Captain  Key^s 
store,  down  toward  Calhoun  Depot ;  and  when  they  got  down  tiiere  they 
shot  aW  aiowYkOi  \X\^\^  \\i  t\i^  \ilantation,  in  the  quarters,  and  scared  the 
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\i'omeD  and  children  most  to  death.  Some  of  the  shots  weut  all  aroond 
there.  They  kept  it  np  until  just  about  daybreak,  when  they  brought 
the  horses  in  and  put  them  up  in  the  stable. 

Then  some  of  the  colored  men  seed  the  mud  on  the  horses  and  knowed 
it  was  them.  None  of  these  colored  men  didn't  know  that  they  had  been 
up  to  my  house ;  nobody  knew  about  it  on  that  place  until  the  next  day. 
I  told  it  the  next  day,  and  I  told  Captain  Key  he  better  look  out  for  him- 
self. They  said  they  didn't  want  nobody  but  Monroe,  and  Captain  Key, 
and  Charlie  Williams ;  and  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  kill  them,  but 
wanted  to  mob  them. 

HEARD  THE  SHOOTING  AFTER  THEY  LEFT  THE   HOUSE. 

That  is  as  far  as  I  know  what  they  done  at  my  house  ;  and  the  shoot- 
ing, I  heard  it  all  around  there  after  they  left  my  house ;  and  that  is  as 
far  as  I  can  give  any  testimony  about  it. 

Q.  Were  these  sixteen  men  all  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Monroe  1 — A.  A  Yankee  man ;  he  staid  at  Judge 
Stone's ;  he  used  to  stay  down  here  at  Jackson. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Captain  Key! — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  Who  was  Charlie  Williams  If — A.  He  was  the  same. 

Q.  A  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  three  men  attended  the  colored  clubs  and  spoke  to  themi — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

KNOWS  TWO  OF  THE  MEN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  these  sixteen  men  were  who  came  to  your 
house? — A.  I  know  two  of  them,  sir;  the  others  I  don't  know;  one 
was  named  Ridge  [or  Rich]  Kemp. 

R.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  On  Mr.  Hyke's  place,  that  stays  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Kemp  stays  on  his  place,  about  a  mile  back  from  Calhoun 
Depot.  There  was  one  other,  named  Everett  Blue,  Mr.  Blue's  son  that 
stays  in  Canton,  Miss. 

The  others  I  did  not  know ;  they  stood  off  while  these  two  were  talk- 
ing to  me,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  that  ? — A.  Two  weeks.  They 
told  me  not  to  tell  that  they  were  after  these  men.  That  was  Friday 
night,  two  weeks  before  the  election ;  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  went 
down  to  the  depot,  where  Captain  Key  keeps  store  down  there,  and 
tells  him  about  these  men. 

He  says,  "All  right ;  I  knew  they  were  riding  up  and  down  the  road 
last  night,  shooting.  They  kept  up  this  riding  and  shooting  all  night 
through  town,  and  just  before  the  darkies  began  to  turn  out  to  go  to 
work  they  just  rode  home  and  put  up  their  horses." 

YOU  COULD  BAKE  UP  THE  CABTBEDGE-SHELLS. 

You  just  could  go  and  rake  the  cartridges  up  in  the  road.  I  raked 
them  up  in  my  hands — the  caps — where  they  fired  them  off  and  threw 
them  away. 

How  I  came  to  know  there  was  sixteen  of  them,  I  counted  them  and 
the  horses  when  they  were  passing  me,  and  I  never  weut  back  until  the 
last  man  went  past  me.  They  ran  my  dog  smack  into  the  house  with  a 
gun. 

Q.  Where  is  this  Mr.  Monroe! — A.  He  has  gone,  sir;  he  has  gone  to 
Memphis. 
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MONROE  THREATENED   UNTIL  HE  LEAVES. 

Q.  ilow  soon  after  the  election  did  he  go  away  f — A.  They  talked 
with  him  and  told  him  to  go  away,  because  they  were  after  him,  and 
they  didn't  want  any  fighting  at  the  polling-box.  We  expected  that  if 
he  came  on  the  ground  when  we  were  voting  that  they  would  kill  him; 
and  we  knew  that  he  was  a  mighty  good  man,  and  the  colored  people 
were  not  willing  that  the  democrats  should  jump  on  Mr.  Monroe  and 
kill  him,  nor  any  other  northern  man  there. 

There  were  only  twenty  white  men,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of  us, 
and  they  tried  to  make  us  vote  this  compromise  ticket,  and  we  woald 
not  do  it.  There  were  so  few  of  them  there  that  they  could  not  make 
us,  and  we  did  not  have  any  fuss.  We  jiist  voted  and  went  back  home, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  to  them. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Monroe  go  away  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  before 
he  would  vote  the  compromise  ticket  he  said  he  would  leave  and  so 
away. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Charlie  Williams  ! — A.  He  was  there  at 
«1  the  depot. 

^  Q.  Is  he  there  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  and  Captain  Key — they  voted 

after  I  did. 

Q.  This  Charlie  Williams  lives  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the 
depot,  where  Captain  Key's  store  is. 

VOTED  STRAIGHT  RADICAL  TICKET. 

Q.  Which  ticket  did  you  vote!— A.  The  radical. 

Q.  You  voted  the  straight  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  straight  ticket 

A  PREACHER  VOTED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  vote  with  you ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all 
voted  that  way  but  one,  and  he  was  a  preacher ;  he  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  so  we  just  had  no  more  to  do  with  him  ;  turned  him 
off,  and  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him,  and  would  not 
hear  him  preach,  or  do  anything  else  any  more  for  us. 

I  seen  him  vote  that.  He  went  around  to  the  door  and  slipped  a 
ticket  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Priestley,  a  democrat,  and  he  douiiled  it 
up  and  slipped  it  in  the  box ;  but  all  our  radical  tickets  he  opened, 
every  ticket,  and  looked  at  them,  and  he  did  not  open  this  democratic 
ticket  and  look  at  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  judges  of  the  election  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Lee  Dinkins  was  at  the  table,  and  Ambrose  Archer  was  one,  and 
Mr.  Priestley  was  one  at  the  box;  he  was  the  one  thjit  put  the  tickets  in: 
and  another  little  northern  man  what  stays  in  Canton  with  Mr.  Jeffrey; 
I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  judges  were  republicans? — A.  There  was  not 
but  three  there ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  he  was  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
Ambrose  Archer  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Cunningham  a  judge  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  on  one  corner  and  Ambrose  Archer  on  the  other  side,  and  this 
Yankee  man  that  stays  at  Canton,  he  was  the  one  that  wrote  our  names 

JJ  down  in  the  book. 

Q.  The  election  was  conducted  by  republican  judges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  poll  a  full  vote  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  we  had  Mr. 
Singleton  on  our  ticket,  and  they  started  to  have  a  little  fuss  about  that 
because  this  Pies.  Powell  was  scratching  his  name  off  our  tickets— Mr. 
Singleton's  who  was  up  in  Canton. 

Q.  Hftiaxvfet  Cow^teas? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  gone  to  Washington 
f    f  now,    Tbey  \<{a\i\ft^  \^s»  ^.^  ^^V^  ^'Ci^Vwa.-^  N;X\aX^v>.^^\xa.t  brought  the  dis- 
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READY  TO  JUMP  THE  PEEACHER. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  voted  for  him  at  that  election  ? — A. 
There  did  not  but  one,  that  preacher. 

Q.  You  got  rid  of  him  right  after  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  ready 
to  jump  him  there  quicker  than  we  did  them  democrats,  because  he 
went  back  on  us. 

WOULD  NOT  LET  THE  PREACHER  GO  INTO  THE  PULPIT  AGAIN. 

Q.  You  turned  him  right  ofif! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  not  let  him 
come  into  the  church  any  more ;  would  not  let  him  go  into  the  pulpit, 
and  would  not  hear  his  voice  any  more. 

Q.  Because  he  voted  that  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  for  a  barrel  of  flour  and  pork ;  and  he  took  his  wagon  and 
went  to  Canton,  after  the  election,  and  they  would  not  give  him  any; 
they  cussed  him.  He  came  back  to  town,  and  has  been  without  any- 
thing since. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  that  preacher's  name  ? — A.  John  Brown. 
Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  t — A,  From  Virginia. 

THEY   GAVE   THE  PREACHER   A   DRINK   AND  HE   VOTED   DEMOCRATIC 

TICKET. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  did  you  learn  that  he  was  going  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  We  heard  it  two  weeks,  but  we  did 
not  believe  it ;  and  we  said,  "  We'll  see  when  he  goes  to  the  poll-box ;" 
and  we  watched  him.  There  was  about  two  or  three  hundred  of  us 
radicals,  and  we  watched  him,  and  we  seed  him  vote  that  ticket. 

Q.  When  you  found  out  that  he  was  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  what  did  you  say  to  him  I — A.  We  asks  him  about  it  and  he  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it,  was  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when 
he  went  to  the  poll-box  they  had  a  gallon  of  whisky  there  hid,  and 
they  gave  him  a  drink ;  and  I  saw  him  when  he  went  up  and  put  his 
ticket  in. 

FOUND  HIM  OUT  TO  BE  A  LIAR. 

Q.  When  you  found  out  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  what  did  you 
say  to  him! — A.  We  told  him  that  we  had  found  him  out  now;  that  we 
had  proved  him  out  to  be  a  liar  now,  and  we  had  no  further  use  for  him 
any  more  than  we  had  for  the  democrats;  we  just  counted  him  the 
same  as  we  did  democrats. 


C.  W.  WILLIAMS— MADISON  COUNTY. 

TROUBLES  DURING  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20,  1876. 
Charles  Waltee  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  I — Answer.  At  Calhoun  Station,  Madi- 
son County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  It  is  over  three  years  since 
I  came  there. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that ! — A.  Lincoln  Coanty  it  is  now; 
\  it  was  Copiah  County  when  I  lived  there — at  Beauregard  Station,  on 

I  the  railroad. 

J  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State  f — A.  Since  the  fall  of 

1859. 
i  Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  this  State  f — A.  Tennessee. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  Smith  County,  Tennessee. 
!  Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  this  State ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  beld 

one. 
Q.  Name  that. — A.  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  When  did  you  hold  that  office! — A.  I  was  elected  in  1S73,  and  mj 
term  was  out  last  fall,  or  at  least  in  January  when  the  term  expired. 

WAS  A  CANDIDATE  FOE  JUSTICE   OF  PEACE. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  were  you  candidate  for  ? — A.  I  was  candidate  for  the 
same  office ;  for  justice  of  the  peace,  the  second  time. 

Q.  Which  political  party  did  you  belong  to  ! — A.  The  republican. 

Q.  Were  you  the  republican  candidate  in  that  beat  last  fall  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir :  I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Wnere  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  before  the  election  ? 
— A.  I  was  at  Calhoun  Station — near  there.  I  live  about  a  coaple  of 
miles,  or  nearly  a  couple  of  miles,  from  the  station  ;  but  my  office  is  at 
the  station,  on  the  railroad.  I  was  there  at  the  station  every  day.  I 
was  not  away  from  there  out  in  the  campaign.  I  was  not  out  any  at  all 
in  the  county  until  the  district  convention. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  at  the  convention. — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
first  convention  there,  the  district  convention,  the  republican  conven- 
tion, we  went  there  and  nominated  candidates  for  the  district  offices, 
and  then  we  also  nominated  delegates  to  the  county  convention.  Every- 
thing passed  off  very  quietly  there.  There  was  not  any  trouble  at  all 
at  the  district  convention. 

Q.  When  did  the  trouble  commence  ! — A.  The  trouble  that  I  know 
anything  about  commenced  before  that. 

HOW  CLUB  IttEETINGS  WERE  HELD. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  trouble  you  know  anything  about ;  tell  the 
story  in  your  own  way. — A.  Just  a  while,  a  few  weeks,  before  the  dis- 
trict convention,  there  were  republican  meetings  held  around  there— 
a  few  meetings — one  every  ten  or  fifteen  nights.  On  every  second  Mon- 
day night  they  held  their  clubs,  and  would  get  together  and  have  a 
meeting.  I  attended  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  go  to  all  of  them; 
sometimes  I  went  and  sometimes  I  didn't  go. 

THE  CALHOUN  CLUB  HAD  AN  INVITATION  TO  MEET  THE  MADISON  CLUB. 

They  had  quite  a  number  of  members,  I  believe  160  or  180,  in  the 
club  that  I  visited  sometimes ;  and  they  had  an  invitation — this  Cal- 
houn Eepublican  Club,  as  it  was  called — had  an  invitation  from  another 
club  in  the  same  district — the  republican  club  at  Madison  Station,  three 
and  a  half  miles  this  side  of  Calhoun  Station  by  rail.  It  is  the  lowest 
station  on  the  road. 

There  were  two  meetings  there  on  Saturday — I  have  forgotten  the  day 
of  the  month  j  I  did  not  make  a  note  of  it.  The  Calhoun  Club  met  at 
Calhoun  Station,  and  they  started  from  there  down  to  Madison  Station 
to  this  hall  where  they  were  to  meet  there. 

WITNESS  INVITED  TO  ATTEND    THE    MEETING — FINDS  A    DEMOCEATIC 

MEETING  BEING  HELD  THE  SAME  DAY. 

I  wa^  inViteA.  \$^  NiXv^  ^x^'^vX'evNX*  qH  \X\fe  C'\V\vqvw3l  Club  to  attend  this 
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meeting  down  at  Madison  Station.  The  hall  was  abont  half  a  mile  from 
the  station — a  few  houses  there.  I  went  down  to  this  place,  and  the 
same  day  that  I  went  down  there  the  democratic  party  had  a  meeting. 
They  held  their  meetings  right  in  the  station  ;  right  in  a  little  hall.  I 
didn't  know  when  they  held  them,  or  where. 

When  1  went  down  there,  I  rode  on  past  this  club ;  I  had  some  busi- 
ness, and  I  wanted  to  get  my  horse  shod,  so  I  went  on  ahead  of  the 
club  and  went  into  town  and  hitched  my  horse  in  a  blacksmith-shop, 
and  went  across  the  railroad  to  a  little  store. 

THE  CLUB  MARCHED  INTO  MADISON  WITH  MUSIC. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  got  through  my  business  in  the  store,  the  club 
had  got  into  town.  They  did  not  know  where  they  were  to  go ;  they 
had  not  met  any  parties  from  this  other  club  to  tell  them  where  to  go. 
I  saw  them  pass  right  through  the  station,  beating  their  drums  and 
marching  through  four  deep. 

After  they  had  passed  through  they  were  informed  that  the  meeting 
was  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  station  toward  Calhoun  Station, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  depot,  so  they  turned  around  and  went  back 
the  same  way  they  came. 

They  kept  their  music  up.  They  had  a  couple  of  very  sorry  drums 
and  a  fife  or  so.  They  went  on  back.  I  did  not  go  back  with  them ;  I 
staid  there  until  I  got  my  horse  shod,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there  that  I  knew.  I  had  staid  at  Madison  Station  very  near  a  year 
before  that;  had  been  employed  by  the  railroad  company  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  I  walked  up  to  them  and  spoke  to  them.  Some  of  them  spoke 
to  me  and  some  of  them  didn't. 

One  young  man  said  to  me,  "Don't  you  speak  to  me;"  and  I  looked 
around  and  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  I  saw  who  he  was,  and  I 
asked  him,  "  What  is  the  matter,  sir  f " 

He  says,  "Any  white  man  that  will  go  around  with  nigger  clubs  is 
too  low  to  speak  to  a  gentleman.  I  don't  want  you  to  speak  to  me,  and 
you  better  leave  this  place.  We  don't  want  any  of  your  club  or  any  of 
your  denomination  with  us;"  or  something  to  that  amount.  I  never 
said  anything ;  I  turned  around  and  walked  back. 

ADVISED  TO  GET  THE  CLUB  TO  GO  AWAY  TO  AVOID  TROUBLE. 

Then  another  gentleman  approached  me  and  says,  *'  You  ought  not  to 
come  here  if  you  knew  that  we  were  to  have  a  meeting." 

I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  I  am  not  posted  at  all  on 
the  meetings.  I  don't  know  who  has  meetings,  or  where  they  have  them 
at  all.  They  were  invited  down  here  and  I  was  invited  to  come  to  this 
station  to  the  meeting,  and  I  was  expecting  to  go  past  here  to  some 
other  place ;  I  knew  that  the  republicans  didn't  have  a  hall  in  the  sta- 
tion here." 

He  said,  "  My  advice  to  you  is  to  get  your  club,  if  you  have  any  con- 
trol or  influence  over  that  club,  away  from  here  just  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  am  a  conservative,  and  I  tell  you  that  because  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  you;  but  I  see  how  the  boys  are  feeling  here,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  imposed  upon,  and  my  advice  is  that  you  get  away,  and  if  you 
can  get  your  club  to  go  away,  do  so." 

I  said  that  if  I  could  get  them  away  of  course  I  would  tell  them  to  go. 
I  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  came  into  the  station  to-day  at  all." 

"  THE  BOYS  ABE  DRINKING  SOME,  AND  WE  CAN'T  DO  ANYTHING  WITH 

THEM." 

He  snys,  "  That  is  all  right,  if  you  will  only  get  away  as  soon  as  you 
can.  These  boys  are  beginning  to  talk  now ;  they  are  drinking  soni^ 
and  we  can't  do  anything  with  them.*' 
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THE  CALHOUN  CLUB  GOES  BACK. 

So  I  left  there  and  went  back  to  wliere  this  republican  club  bad 
stopped  and  informed  them  what  this  gentleman  had  told  me,  and  they 
all  just  got  on  their  horses  and  in  their  wagons  and  left  and  went  back 
to  Calhoun  Station  again. 

After  that  everything  was  pretty  quiet.  They  had  their  meetings,  bat 
they  did  not  visit  another  club  at  all.  They  still  held  their  meetings 
where  they  had  speaking,  in  a  little  old  church,  for  some  time. 

WITNESS  ADVISED    NOT    TO    GO  TO  MADISON  AS   THEY   WOULD  HMG 

HIM  THERE. 

A  few  days  after  that  there  was  a  gentleman  left  the  station  there, 
and  was  at  Madison  Station ;  he  lived  near  Calhoun  Station,  and  he  weot 
down  to  Madison  Station  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  down  there. 

This  is  what  he  told  me:  he  says,  '*  Williams,  I  am  a  friend  toyoo, 
and  I  think  you  are  a  good,  honest  man,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing for  your  own  benefit."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you: 
what  is  it  ?"  He  says,  "  You  better  not  go  to  Madison  Station  any  more 
at  all ;  you  had  better  stay  awaj^  from  there  entirely,  for  the  boys  down 
there" — he  did  not  call  any  names,  and  I  did  not  ask  him — "  the  bojs 
says  the  first  convenience  that  presents  itself  they  are  going  to  hang  yoQ 
to  the  nearest  limb." 

Says  I,  "Mr.  Kemp,  what  are  they  going  to  do  that  for!"  He  says. 
"  I  don't  know,  only  this :  They  say  you  are  a  southern  man  here,  and  ther 
dislike  for  any  southern  man  to  affiliate  with  the  colored  repubhcani 
They  think  you  ought  to  go  with  the  southern  country  yourself,  and  with 
the  southern  boys.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  but  it  is  not  safe  foryw 
to  go  down  there." 

GOING  TO   CARRY  THE  ELECTION  IF  THEY  HAD   TO   DO   IT  WITH  WI5 

CHESTER  RIFLES. 

He  told  me  that  as  a  friend,  and  he  is  a  democrat.  I  thanked  him  for 
it,  and  I  did  not  go  back  any  more  to  Madison  Station.  I  was  at  work 
for  him  running  an  engine  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know  anything  else  then  until  they  had  the  registration  there. 
They  came  around  with  the  board  of  registrars  to  register  everybody,  and 
the  day  of  the  registration  there  was  a  great  many  men  there  that  I  had 
never  seen,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  a  great  many- 
not  a  great  many,  either,  but  a  few  of  them — had  their  guns  there  witi 
them.    They  did  not  do  any  shooting,  though. 

They  were  talking  around  the  mill,  where  I  was  at  work  running  the 
engine.  They  said  that  they  were  going  to  carry  the  election,  no  mat- 
ter about  the  registering  or  anything  else. 

I  could  not  call  any  gentleman's  name  that  said  that,  but  I  beard  a 
great  many  talking  that  way.  It  was  raining  that  day,  and  qaitea 
number  were  in  the  mill-house  where  I  was  at  work. 

They  said  they  might  register  all  the  niggers  in  the  county,  but  it  was 
not  going  to  do  them  any  good — "we  are  going  to  carry  this  election  if 
we  have  to  do  it  with  Winchester  rifles;''  but  there  was  no  difl5caltj  al 
all  that  day ;  everything  was  peaceable. 

That  was  before  the  canvass — after  the  convention  was  over. 

After  the  candidates  were  nominated  I  went  to  their  meetings,  where 
the  man  who  had  been  nominated  for  sheriff  had  a  meeting  and  was  to 
speak,  and  I  went  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

:MEETING  BROKEN  UP,  DRUMS  TAKEN,  NEGROES  ARRESTED  AND  FI>'ED- 

The  man  that  was  nominated  for  the  senate,  I  was  with  him  once  or 
twice  •,  and  on  one  occasion  when  they  had  a  meeting — there  was  not  rerr 
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mauy  tbere;  1  suppose  fifty  in  number — and  that  evening  they  broken  up 
the  meeting,  and  when  they  broken  them  up  they  disbanded  and  started 
for  home,  and  the  colored  men  on  their  way  home  were  arrested,  and 
their  drums  taken  from  them  and  smashed  up,  and  they  were  put  in 
jail  and  fined. 

I  saw  the  sheriff  the  next  day,  and  he  said  they  were  fined  $75;  I 
think  there  were  three  or  five  fined,  I  am  not  certain  which. 

The  way  I  found  it  out  I  was  in  Canton  j  I  was  there  with  the  nominee 
for  sheriff'  on  the  republican  ticket,  Captain  Key.  There  had  been  some 
reports  out  against  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  drive  up  there  with  him, 
because  he  had  a  good  many  friends  up  there,  both  democrats,  and  re- 
publicans, and  he  didn't  want  such  reports  to  go  out;  he  wanted  to 
straighten  the  thing  up  before  it  got  any  further. 

They  asked  him  if  he  said  so  and  so ;  they  said,  "If  you  did  say  so  and 
so,  we  are  going  to  make  it  mighty  hot  for  you."  They  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  hear  any  such  talk  as  that,  and  we  wont  have  it." 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  him  with  saying! — A.  That  it  would  take 
the  blood  of  twenty  democrats  to  carry  the  election  at  Calhoun  Station. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  said  that  in  his  speech  ;  and  we  went  up  to 
see  the  gentlemen  of  Canton  about  it. 

He  did  not  fear  to  meet  them  because  he  knowed  he  hadn't  said  it,  and 
he  told  them  that  he  could  bring  a  good  many  witnesses  from  both 
blacks  and  whites  to  prove  he  didn't  say  any  such  thing. 

WB  FOUGHT  THE  WORLD  FOUR  YEARS. 

They  said,  well,  that  was  all  right,  but  if  he  said  so  and  so  it  would 
be  mighty  hot  for  him  in  Madison  County.  And  they  says,  "  We  are 
not  afraid  at  all,  for  we  fought  the  world  for  four  years '' — one  of  the 
young  men  said  that ;  "  and  we  know  how  to  use  Winchester  rifles 
pretty  well." 

He  says,  "  Well,  I  did  not  say  so.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  you  can 
call  any  man  that  heard  my  speech,  and  if  they  say  I  said  so  it  is  all 
right." 

FIRING  IN  THE  NIGHT  AT  CANTON  STATION. 

Then,  after  that,  a  little  while  just  before  the  election  came  off,  I 
think  it  must  have  been  about  the  last  of  October — I  am  not  certain  that 
it  was  in  October,  but  it  was  the  same  night,  though— just  before  the 
election — that  we  returned  from  Canton  about  11  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
two  or  three  men  rode  by  the  station  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and 
when  they  got  opposite  the  station  they  fired  four  or  five  shots  right 
opposite  the  store  there ;  and  I  was  staying  in  the  store  then  myself,  and 
the  agent  and  another  gentleman. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  firing  in  that  way.  We  had  gone  to 
bed,  but  we  got  up.  The  horses  never  stopped ;  they  seemed  to  be 
going  at  a  fast  gait,  and  they  never  stopped. 

We  got  up  and  stood  by  the  fire  a  while ;  it  was  a  very  cool  night ;  and 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  think  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
they  returned  again,  and  on  their  return  they  fired  three  or  four  shots, 
though  they  never  struck  the  house  with  any  at  all,  and  never  halted  at 
all,  but  kept  their  horses  going  until  they  got  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  depot;  then  they  stopped.  They 
shot  there,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  diff'erent  times  again.  That  was  the 
only  firing  that  had  taken  place  around  the  station ;  it  hadn't  been  done 
before  that  or  after  that. 

MEN  LEFT  THE  POLLS  THROUGH  FEAR  OF  TROUBLE. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  connected  w\t\i  ttie  c^.\ix«>»&  ot  Ovfe^'cvRra. 
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that  yoa  know  of?  If  so,  you  can  state  it. — A.  I  don't  think  I  recollect 
anything  else — excase  me;  on  the  day  of  the  election,  when  there  was 
parties  there — democrats  and  republicans — distributing  tickets  around, 
I  saw  a  great  many  young  men  down  there,  and  I  did  not  feel  very  safe. 

There  had  been  a  compromise  in  the  county,  and  myself  and  a  good 
many  of  my  friends'  names  who  were  candidates  bad  be^n  taken  off 
the  ticket  and  others  inserted.  So  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  it,  only  in 
the  congressional  part.  I  voted  for  a  man  for  Congress  and  district 
attorney  and  treasurer,  and  that  is  about  all  I  done. 

But  I  seen  men  leave  that  were  distributing  tickets,  and  I  asked  ser 
eral  of  them  the  reason  they  were  leaving,  and  they  said  that  they  conld 
not  distribute  them ;  that  they  had  been  told  that  if  they  didn-t  stopdi<<- 
tributing  those  republican  tickets  and  scratching  any  names  ofl'  tbej 
would  not  get  home  alive. 

Q.  Were  these  colored  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  white  man  dis- 
tributed tickets  also. 


By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name  1 — A.  J.  C.  Cunningham  ;  he  told  me  that 
himself.  Ho  was  distributing  tickets  there,  and  he  said  that  he  was  told 
that  if  he  done  it  it  would  not  be  well  for  him. 

WAS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CALHOUN   CLUB. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Were  you  president  of  the  Calhoun  Club  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
ij  Q.  How  many  members  were  there  in  that  club  f — A.  I  think  the  big 

J ;  gest  number  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  if  I  recollect. 

J  f  NO  WHITES  IN  THE  CLUB. 

h  I  Q.  How  many  went  down  to  Madison  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Tbeie 

if;  were  not  more  than  25, 1  think. 

Q.  Were  they  chiefly  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
j  Q.  Any  whites  in  the  club  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  no  white  mem- 

bers of  the  club  at  all. 
Q.  All  black! — A.  All  black ;  yes,  sir;  and  this  one  that  we  went  out 
^  there  to  visit  was  a  colored  club. 

j  i  Q.  Who  was  the  young  man  that  said  he  did  not  want  anything  todo 

i  with  you  because  you  came  with  negroes  T — A.  Mr.  Bartley. 

I  Q.  A  grown  man! — A.  Yes, sir;  a  grown  young  man  ;  I  don't  knof 

;i  his  age.    1  have  seen  him  once  or  twice.    I  have  seen  him  often  enongli 

to  be  acquainted  with  him.    I  had  been  to  his  house  before  that. 

Q.  No  trouble  or  disturbance  on  that  day  beyond  what  you  bate 
mentioned  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  f— A.  I  voted  at  Calhoun  Station,  in  the  third 
district. 
Q.  Any  obstruction  to  your  voting  as  you  pleased  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  that  day  prevented  from  voting? — A.  Only 
as  I  spoke  of;  that  they  were  sent  away  and  drove  off,  as  theytoU 
me. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anybody  prevented  from  voting  that  day  f — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  act  of  violence  that  day  f — A.  Only  that  feet 
There  was  no  violence  attempted  to  me  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  vote  polled  was  a  pretty  full  one  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tolerable ;  not  as  full  as  usual,  though.    I  think  I  heard  that  there  wot 
400  short  from  what  it  was  at  the  election  before. 
Q.  'Wei^  ^o\3l  ^tl  ^12^c,e\!  of  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  did  yoa  stay  at  the  polls? — A.  I  did  not  stay  there  any 
time  more  than  I  could  walk  over  to  that  hotel  over  there,  and  go  right 
back. 

Q.  You  didn^t  go  out  again  on  the  election-ground  !— A.  No  more  than 
passing  by  it  to  go  home. 

PRIESTLEY'S  CHAEACTEE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Priestley  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he  t — A.  A  man  that  lives  there — a  farmer. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  election,  around  that  day  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  election  f — A.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  clerks,  or  something. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  any  length  of  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
stay  around  the  polls  at  all ;  I  just  voted  and  came  away. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Priestley  a  respectable  farmer  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as 
I  know,  he  is  a  very  nice  man. 

Q.  A  man  of  character  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  disposed  to  be  disorderly  or  do  violeqce  to  anybody? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  is  not.  I  have  known  the  gentleman  ever  since  I  have  been 
there.  He  lived  within  one  mile  of  the  station.  I  have  met  him  several 
times,  and  I  always  found  him  to  be  a  very  nice  man ;  very,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  of  violence  of  any  kind  on  Mr. 
Priestley's  part  toward  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

DID  NOT  LIKE  THE  COMPROMISE. 

Q.  You  were  displeased,  were  you  not,  because  of  this  compromise 
which  shut  you  off  from  your  place  on  the  ticket  ? — A.  Not  from  that 
alone,  because  I  did  not  care  anything  about  the  office  again ;  it  did  not 
pay  me  anything ;  but  I  was  talked  to  and  persuaded  by  some  of  my 
friends  there  to  take  it,  and  I  told  them  of  course  if  I  was  nominated  I 
would  do  the  best  I  could,  but  I  would  not  do  anything  to  be  nominated; 
and  I  did  not.    They  just  run  me  anyhow ;  put  me  in  as  the  nominee. 

Q.  Were  you  in  favor  of  that  compromise  being  made  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  was  not.  I  knew  of  its  going  on,  but  I  was  not  called  upon  to  sign 
anything  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  I  did  not  want  any- 
thing done  with  it. 

The  executive  committee  had  a  meeting,  bat  I  don't'  know  who  were 
the  leaders  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  learn  about  it,  in  that  meeting 
the  compromise  was  made  somehow. 

HAD  TO  COMPEOJSnSE  OE  BE  KILLED. 

Q.  The  compromise  was  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  your 
party  ? — A.  They  said  that  they  had  a  meeting  and  called  in  democrats 
to  participate  in  it.  I  don't  know  the  cause  of  their  compromising,  only 
this  far:  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  told  them  that  they 
had  either  to  compromise  or  just  be  killed,  that  was  all.  , 

Q.  How  near  were  these  people  who  fired  these  pistols  off  to  the 
store? — A.  The  road  runs  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  platform. 
There  is  a  big  platform  around  it,  same  as  all  other  depots. 

Q.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  shooting  into  the  store  if  they  desired 
to  ? — A.  Of  course  they  could  have  hit  the  house.  I  don't  tliink  they 
shot  at  the  house  at  all. 

Q.  They  were  just  discharging  their  pistols  into  the  air  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
just  shooting  them  ;  didn't  hit  any  house  at  all. 

SO  USED  TO  SEEING  MEN  WITH  PISTOLS  THAT  IT  WAS  NOT  NOTICED . 

By  Mr.  Cameeon: 
Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  the  young  men  of  wh  jm  you  have  spoken^ 
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who  were  at  the  election  on  election-clay,  were  armed  or  not ! — A.,  ^o, 
sir;  I coald not  state  only  one  man ;  there  was  one  man  that  had  a  pis- 
tol— no,  sir ;  that  was,  I  think,  on  registration-day. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  pistols  or  not  ! — A.  ]So,  sir;  I 
didn't  one.  I  was  so  used  to  seeing  men  with  pistols  hanging  below 
their  coats  I  would  not  notice  it  hardly,  for  I  might  see  it  every  day; 
every  man  I  met,  pretty  near,  had  a  pistol. 


S.  P.  KEY— MADISON  COUNTY. 


NATURE  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  20, 1S7C. 
S.  P.  Key  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Captain  Key,  where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Madison 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  been  there  since 
December,  1868. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  come  ! — A.  I  went  from  Vicksburgb  to 
Madison  County,  and  I  went  from  Tennessee  to  Yicksbargh. 

Q.  Of  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  a  native  f — A.  The  State  cf 
Iowa. 
II  Q.  Did  you  come  South  in  the  Army — in  the  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

•'  I  served  four  years  in  the  Array.    I  went  to  ray  State  and  was  mustered 

^^  out  there,  and  came  here  in  the  winter  of  1865--'66,  after  I  was  mastered 

[  out. 

f|^  DID  NOT  WANT  OFFICE. 

K  Q.  Have  you  held  any  oflSce  or  place  of  trust  in  Madison  County  !- 

'  A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.    I  might  say  this,  that  during  the  military 

?i  regime  here  I  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  without  any  request 

?i  on  my  own  part,  and  I  acted  in  that  capacity  for  a  short  time ;  I  don't 

know  the  length  of  the  tfme.    But  I  could  not  neglect  my  other  business 
ij  for  it,  and  I  gave  up  the  oflBce.    I  never  asked  for  the  office,  and  I  did 

not  want  it. 
Q.  What  has  been  your  business  in  Madison  County! — A.  I  bavie 

been  merchandising,  and  dealing  in  stock,  and  planting — raising  cotton 

and  corn. 

NEVER  TOOK  PART  EST  POLITICS. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  politics! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
taken  any  part  in  politics.  I  think  I  never  attended  a  political  meeting 
until  the  last  campaign ;  if  I  have,  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  took  place  in  political 
affairs  in  Madison  County  during  the  year  1875  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  sup- 
pose I  had. 

WAS  INDUCED  TO  BECOME  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  SHERIFF. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way  what  took  place,  in  yonres 
timation.— A.  I  had  the  misfortune,  having  served  in  the  Federal  Armv. 
to  have  been  induced  by  my  friends  to  accept  the  nomination  for  sheriff. 
I  think  it  was  unfortunate.    I  was  nominated  for  sheriflf  at  the  nomi 
fj  nating  convention  of  the  republican  party. 

I  liaA  n^vet  \i^^w  ^Ciuxi^ct^d  with  the  party,  and  had  been,  in  fact 
connect e(V  ^'\\\a  wo  \>^^Vs  \  \i^^\^'iN>5v  \vj>"<X5:\w^\55i  <^^  ^S^^Vs. \^<^lijHcs. 
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TALKED  TO  THE  PEOPLE  A  LITTLE. 

I  took  some  interest  in  the  campaign,  and  I  attended  some  of  tbe 
political  meetings,  and  made  some  speeches ;  talked  to  the  people  a  little; 
told  them  what  I  thought  was  for  their  interest,  and  what  I  considered 
their  duty. 

Q.  At  what  places  did  you  attend  meetings  ? — A.  In  various  places  in 
the  county;  I  don't  know  that  I  can  state  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  at  any  of  those  meetings,  or  anything 
that  was  unusual,  in  your  estimation  f — A.  I  think  not.  The  meetings 
I  attended  were  early  in  the  campaign.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign everything  was  frank,  and  there  was  perfect  confidence  and  perfect 
good  feeling  early  in  the  campaign. 

I  might  go  on  and  state  to  the  committee  my  position  and  my  standing 
in  the  county,  so  far  as  my  own  judgment  is  concerned,  before  the  nomi- 
nation and  before  my  candidacy  for  sheriff,  and  my  condition  and  position 
afterward.    I  should  think  that  would  be  the  best. 

WAS  WELL  RECEIVED  AND  HAD  MANY  FRIENDS. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  it  as  you  desire. — A.  I  will  just  state  this :  I 
had  been  in  the  county  6  years,  and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
and  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  I  was  as  well  received  and  had  as 
many  friends  among  the  native  white  democrats  as  any  northern  man 
who  was  in  the  Federal  Army  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  in  the  State. 
I  say  it  for  the  reason  that  I  was  well  received  wherever  I  met  gentle- 
men of  the  democratic  party.  I  had  dealings  with  them  of  every  kind, 
and  never  had  any  trouble  at  all.  Everything  was  settled  satisfactorily 
and  amicably. 

I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  politics ;  did  not  attend  political 
meetings,  but  remained  quietly  at  home  and  attended  to  my  business 
strictly ;  and  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  as  many  friends,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  man  in  the  county  among  the  native  democrats.  I  think  so,  and 
have  good  reason  for  thinking  so. 

ALWAYS  A  DEMOCRAT  UNTIL  FORCED  TO  BE  A  REPUBLICAN. 

I  never  had  been  a  republican,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  state  to  you. 
I  was  born  a  democrat,  and  have  been  a  democrat  all  my  life  until  I 
came  south,  and  circumstances  forced  me  to  be  a  republican,  and  I  am 
a  republican  now  in  good  faith. 

DID  NOT  SEEK  THE  OFFICE  OF  SHERIFF. 

I  was  induced  through  my  friends  Captain  Eoss,  the  present  sheriff, 
and  Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  then  district  attorney,  and  others  in  the  county, 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  sheriff.  I  did  not  seek  it  at  all ;  I  had  no 
idea  of  politics,  and  did  not  want  to  get  into  it.  I  was  living  quietly, 
and  was  doing  a  very  fair  business,  and  was  quite  comfortably  ofi.  But 
I  accepted  the  nomination  for  sheriff;  was  nominated  without  any 
trouble;  and  at  the  time  when  I  was  nominated,  and  when  my  name 
was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  I  had  a  great 
'many  democrats  speak  to  me  and  say  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
me,  and  would  vote  for  me. 

I  said  to  them — I  didn't  do  it  in  any  spirit  of  discourtesy,  and  they  so 
understood  it — *'  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  vote  for  me,  for  if  you  vote  for  me  I  think  you  will  take 
away  from  me  t«n  republican  votes  for  every  democratic  vote  you  give 
me." 

DE3I0CRATS  EXPRESS  SATISFACTION  AT  HIS  NOSHNATION. 

The  colored  people  in  this  (lounty  were  a  little  sensitive,  and  for  that 
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reason  I  said  this ;  bat  when  I  was  nominated,  qaite  a  number  of  dem- 
ocrats told  me  just  what  I  have  said,  *«  If  they  would  only  put  such  mea 
as  you  on  their  ticket,  we  would  be  satisfied ;  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

I  went  into  the  campaign.  The  meetings  opened,  and  I  attended 
some  of  these  meetings ;  I  don't  know  how  many.  I  made  some  httle 
talk  to  the  people ;  told  them  what  I  thought  their  duties  were ;  to  be 
quiet,  to  be  orderly,  to  be  good  citizens,  to  respect  themselves,  and  vote 
the  ticket  of  their  choice. 

THE  DEMOCRATS  SOON  CHANGE  AND  LOOK  DAGOERS. 

A  short  time  after  I  was  nominated  they  got  up  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment there  in  Canton,  and  the  same  gentlemen  that  had  been  v^ 
courteous  and  very  friendly  and  very  cordial  with  me  did  not  speak  to 
me  at  all ;  they  looked  daggers  at  me ;  they  looked  most  ferocious  and 
threatening,  no  mistake  about  that — men,  too,  that  I  considered  my 
friends.  I  was  treated  in  that  way  all  the  time  up  to  the  time  of  the 
compromise,  and  even  after  that. 

COLONEL  WAENEB  PROPOSES  TO  VOTE  REGARDLESS  OP  CONSEQUEKCK. 

On  the  day  of  the  convention  the  demonstration  was  so  great  that  I 
did  not  stay  over  there.  A  telegram  came  from  Colonel  Greorge  here  to 
friends  of  Colonel  Warner,  who  was  associated  with  me  in  busines 
They  telegraphed  over  to  his  friends  that  trouble  was  apprebended; 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  attempted  to  vote  on  the  day  of  tiie 
election.  They  insisted  that  I  should  not  tell  Warner  of  this  telegram, 
but  let  him  go  and  vote,  and  they  would  try  to  prevent  any  trouble. 

When  Colonel  Warner  was  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  there  was  a 
gentleman  met  him  and  told  him — I  did  not  stop  to  bear  what  he  had  to 
say — ^he  showed  him  this  telegram  that  they  had  received  from  General 
George  here,  tiie  chairman  of  the  State  democratic  executive  committee. 

Colonel  Warner  told  him  that  he  proposed  to  exercise  his  rights  as  an 
American  citizen,  regardless  of  consequences ;  that  he  was  going  to  rote 
his  ticket;  and  he  walked  on  and  voted,  and  came  back  into  the  store. 

I  think  that  is  about  my  experience.  There  are  other  things  I  might 
speak  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  demonstrations  at  Canton  at  any  time  of  a  riotous 
character  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  demonstratiois, 
several  of  them ;  I  think  three  or  four. 

A  CRAZY  WOMAN  HOLLERS  THAT  THE  NEGRO  CLUBS  ARE  ARMING— THE 

WHITES  ARM. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  about  that,  will  you  state  what  occurred !— i« 

The  first  demonstration  I  know  of— the  citizens  told  me  of  it,  as  1 

was  not  there— a  crazy  woman  went  up  and  down  the  road  who<^ 

ing  and  hollering  that  the  negro  clubs  were  coming  into  town  to 

kill  all  the  whites.    There  was  no  foundation  lor  anything  of  that  kind, 

or  if  there  was  I  have  never  heard  it.    But  the  citizens  there  got  aimi. 

!  and  the  district  attorney  and  sheriff  told  me  that  they  had  very  hard 

i  work  to  keep  things  quiet  and  orderly.    That  was  the  first  demonstra- 

.;1  tion  that  I  know  ot 

^1  FALSE  REPORTS  OF  WUAT  WITNESS  HAD  SAID. 

;J  During  my  canvass  for  office,  by  some  means  or  other  they  got  onti 

great  many  reports  of  things  that  I  had  stated ;  that  I  had  advised  the 
^  negroes  to  arm  themselves  and  kill  the  white  folks  and  hold  the  oflBces, 

(  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

f  The  first  statement  of  that  kind  that  I  recollect  of  was  to  the  effect 
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that,  in  coujunction  with  Colonel  Warner,  I  stated  that  if  the  democrats 
got  the  offices,  we  would  arm  the  negroes  and  take  them  forcibly.  That 
was  told  in  Canton  by  an  intelligent  democrat — that  we  had  said  such 
things. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  arrangement  made  to  get  rid  of  Colonel 
Warner ;  and  I  don't  know  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  me. 

I  HOPE  YOU  WILL  HAVE  MANHOOD  ENOUGH  TO  DENY  IT. 

I  came  home  one  Saturday  evening,  and  this  was  told  me  Sunday 
morning.  I  hitched  up  my  horse  and  buggy  and  drove  right  to  Canton. 
I  went  to  the  man  there  who  had  made  this  statement,  and  I  said, 
"  Now,  you  know  me  very  well,  and  I  assure  you  that  neither  Colonel 
Warner  nor  myself  ever  said  such  things  as  have  been  reported  of  us. 
You  are  entirely  mistaken  and  I  hope  you  will  have  manhood  enough  to 
deny  it  f  and  he  said  he  would,  and  I  went  home.  That  was  on  Sun- 
day ;  I  don't  know  what  it  amounted  to. 

ANOTHER  FALSE  BEPOET. 

Some  time  after  that  they  started  out  the  report,  and  they  were  bet- 
ting money  freely  upon  it,  that  I  had  issued  a  circular  telling  the  ne- 
groes that  they  must  be  up  and  armed,  and  that  we  had  to  have  the 
blood  of  so  many  democrats  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  that  I  had 
issued  this  circular  and  sent  copies  of  it  all  around  the  county ;  and 
they  said  they  could  be  obtained. 

SHERIFF  BOSS  BLUE  WITH  FEIGHT. 

I  heard  that,  and  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  but  I  drove  to  Canton  again. 
The  first  man  I  met  was  Captain  Ross,  the  sheriff.  I  told  him  my  busi- 
ness. Captain  Ross  was  evidently  very  much  intimidated.  He  came 
to  me  blue  with  fright,  though  he  is  as  brave  as  other  men. 

He  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  say  nothing ;  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  riot, 
and  every  man  of  us  may  be  killed  ;  don't  open  your  mouth." 

But  I  thought  there  were  some  of  those  men  of  fair  enough  minds  to 
listen  to  me,  and  knowing  that  I  never  said  any  such  thing,  I  proposed 
to  meet  them. 

I  sent  for  Mayor  Powell,  and  Colonel  Calhoun,  who  is  now  district 
judge,  and  Colonel  McFarland,  and  I  don't  know  who  were  the  others, 
but  there  were  some  others  that  I  considered  fair  and  honorable  men. 

TOM  SINGLETON  PBOMISES   "  TO  MAKE  IT  HOT  "  FOE  WITNESS. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  met  young  Tom  Singleton,  a  young  lawyer  there, 
and  a  son  of  the  present  member  of  Congress.  We  had  always  been 
very  good  friends,  and  I  had  frequently  met  him  there  and  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  State,  and  I  considered  him  a  personal  friend. 

I  said  to  him,  "  Tom,  I  want  to  see  you ;  I  think  you  are  a  fair-minded 
man,  and  will  listen  to  the  truth." 

He  said, ''  Key,  there  are  some  things  I  have  heard,  and  be  damned 
if  I  don't  make  it  very  hot  for  you." 

Says  I,  "  Stop,  and  just  listen  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  talk  politics  j  I 
want  to  show  you  that  those  reports  are  not  true." 

He  said,  "  By  God,  we  will  make  it  very  hot  for  you."  I  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  hear  my  statement.    Will  you  go  with  me  and  hear  it  f  " 

He  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  go."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  now  I  want  you  to 
come." 

WITNESS  INVITES    PEOMINENT    DEMOCBATS  TO    MEET  HIM— THEY  DO 

NOT  COME. 

I  sent  for  those  gentlemen,  Mayor  Powell,  and  others  whom  I  con- 
sidered fair-minded,  moderate  men,  to  come;  but  they  did  notcovsk^^  V 

58mis£^ 
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asked  Colonel  Powell  to-day  the  reason  why  he  did  not  come,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  get  word. 

Both  Colonel  McFarland  and  Colonel  Calhoan  were  certainly  told. 
They  are  both  good  citizens  and  good  men ;  but  neither  of  them  came. 

The  day  before  this,  there  bad  been  a  little  meeting  at  the  chnrch  near 
my  station  and  probably  150  people  were  there  or  such  matter,  and  I 
11  made  a  little    speech  to   the  people;  it  was  just  a  sort  of  exhor- 

tation to  be  quiet  and  orderly  and  polite,  and  to  be  careful  how  they 
11  went  to  the  polls;  to  go  quietly  and  orderly,  and  not  to  get  up  any 

disturbance,  and  not  to  talk  to  anybody,  but  to  vote  the  ticket  of  their 
choice,  and  then  go  home. 

They  had  a  drum  and  fife,  and  on  their  way  home  that  night  they 
were  arrested  and  their  drums  cut  up.  I  don't  know  but  this  has  been 
told  you ;  but  this  is  what  they  told  me :  They  were  met  by  a  lot  of 
armed  white  men,  who  said  to  them,  "You  know  that  Captain  Key 
said  that  he  was  going  to  have  the  blood  of  twenty  whit«  men.'^ 

AN  EFFORT  TO  START  ANOTHER  FALSE  REPORT. 

They  denied,  of  course,  that  I  had  said  any  such  thing ;  but  they  said. 
"  If  you  don't  say  that  Captain  Key  said  so,  we  will  kill  the  last  son-of- 
a-bitch  of  you ;"  and  they  put  pistols  to  their  heads,  and  they  took  the 
men  and  carried  them  on  to  Canton.    They  cut  up  their  drums— I  sup- 
la  pose  that  is  well  understood — and  they  put  them  in  jail  and  fined  them. 

This  morning  that  I  had  gone  up  to  Canton  to  <M)rrect  this  lie  aboot 
my  issuing  that  circular,  that  we  must  have  the  blood  of  twenty  white 
men  to  carry  the  election,  was  the  morning  after  these  men  were  taken 
up  and  put  in  jail. 

THE   MOB,  LED  BY    SINGLETON,   GATHER   AT  THE    SHERIFF'S   OFFICE. 

>  This  crowd — I  call  it  a  mob,  and  you  could  not  call  it  anything  else- 

I  Mr.  Singleton,  and  several  others  whom  1  supposed  were  gentlemen,  wo^ 

in  it,  and  several  others  that  I  had  had  some  confidence  in^-expressed  their 
sentiments  quite  undisguisedly,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Dr.  M 
land  was  there,  and  he  acted  very  fairly. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  sheriff's  back-ofSce.  Sheriff  Boss  had  left,  audbe 
had  left  because  he  thought  there  would  be  trouble.  This  mob  came 
along  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  young  Singleton  said,  "  Here  we  are,  by 
God  5  now  we  want  to  know  what  you  mean."  I  said,  "  1  dont  wantw 
say  anything  until  the  parties  that  I  called  for  are  here,  and  when  they 
come  I  want  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  reports  in  cir 
culation." 

They  said,  "  Here  we  are  j  we  are  ready  for  you." 

I  said,  "  Walk  in  here,  gentlemen  ;  I  don't  want  to  make  this  thing 
public  at  all ;  just  walk  in  and  sit  down." 

They  came  in  and  took  seats  around  the  office. 

Young  Singleton  made  some  very  threatening  speeches,  and  was  very 
insolent  and  overbearing.  He  was  somewhat  intoxicated,  and  I  doo't 
think  the  young  man  was  hardly  aware  what  he  wa«  about. 

WE  HAVE  FOUGHT  ALL  THE  WORLD  FOR   FOUR   YEARS. 

He  said,  "  We  have  fought  all  the  world  for  four  years,  and  ^t 
have  got  the  Winchester  rifles,  and  we  are  the  laddie-bucks  tliat  knof 
how  to  use  them,  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  if  you  want  to  fighf 

I  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Tom,  sit  down  ;  I  did  not  coffi^ 
here  to  insult  you,  neither  do  1  want  to  be  insulted  by-  yon.  Just  tatf 
your  seat,  if  you  please,"  and  he  sat  down. 

T'ECEi  ^T10^1:OT1NT  CITIZENS  SENT  FOR  DO  NOT   COME. 

1  askefli  \j\iem  M  >iXi^l  ^^\A^  \iQ^  ^^tl^  'Is^  ^<^^\sfcV  Oa^lUoun  ^  Colonel  3it 
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Farland,  and  Mayor  Powell,  and  they  said  that  they  would  send  oat  for 
them.  I  don't  know  whether  they  sent  or  not ;  I  think  not.  Anyhow, 
those  gentlemen  that  were  expected  did  not  come,  and  they  were  not 
there  at  all,  and  1  have  since  understood  that  they  did  not  come  for  the 
reason  that  this  crowd,  this  mob,  were  coming,  and  that  they  thought 
there  would  be  trouble,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  in  it.  That  is  the 
reason,  I  have  understood,  that  Colonel  McFarland  and  Colonel  Cal- 
houn did  not  come. 

Singleton  got  up  a  second  time  and  began  a  tirade  of  abuse,  and  I 
took  him  by  the  shoulder  a  second  time  and  told  him  to  sit  down  and 
wait.  He  sat  down  a  second  time,  but  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  he 
jumped  up  again  and  talked  about  Winchester  rifles,  and  used  the  most 
threatening  and  insulting  language  a  man  could  use ;  and  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  said  to  him  again,  ^'  Tom,  sit  down,"  and  he  did  sit 
down. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  parties  I  had  sent  for  were  not  coming  up 
there,  and,  believing  that  serious  trouble  was  likely  to  arise,  I  concluded 
to  make  a  statement  to  them. 

witness's  statement  to  the  mob. 

1  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  met  you  here  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
convince  you  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  as  to  what  I  have  said." 

Just  then  a  couple  of  men  came  walking  in  with  their  money  out — $20, 
$50 — and  they  were  betting  that  I  had  issued  this  circular,  and  that 
a  cop>  of  it  could  be  shown. 

THE  MOB  WOULD  NOT  LISTEN. 

I  went  on  to  show  that  I  had  done  no  such  thing  at  all,  and  had  never 
had  any  intention  or  desire  to  do  it.  I  think  that  they  were  convinced 
that  I  wiis  honest  and  told  the  truth ;  their  manner  impressed  me  that 
they  thought  so ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me ;  they  did  not  want 
to  be  convince ;  and  they  got  up  and  left  me  sitting  there. 

WITNESS  OOES  TO  GET  HIS  HOBSE. 

I  then  went  across  the  street  and  started  down  to  the  stable  with  a 
young  man  who  was  with  me,  Mr.  Williams,  to  get  my  horse.  I  saw 
this  same  crowd  of  men  standing  at  the  saloon,  drinking. 

They  had  a  negro  with  them,  a  colored  man  who  had  been  an  old  slave 
of  Mr.  Singleton's.  He  was  in  the  room  with  them  quite  drunk  when 
they  had  been  at  the  sheriff's  oflSce. 

1^1  had  intended  to  go  across  the  street  to  a  drug-store,  but  seeing  these 
men  there  I  said,  *' Never  mind,  I  will  not  go  to  the  drug-store;"  and 
we  went  to  the  stable. 

The  city  marshal  was  sitting  there,  and  I  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Wethersby  !"  and  he  said,  "  How  do  you  do  I" 

I  told  some  person  in  the  stable  to  hitch  up  my  horse,  and  they  hitched 
up  my  horse,  and  I  paid  my  bill. 

WITNESS  INSULTED  BY  A  DRUNKEN  NEOBO. 

While  this  was  going  on  this  negro — G-eorge  Singleton  was  his  name — 
came  into  the  stable  very  drunk,  and  one  of  these  parties  with  him,  and 
he  was  also  intoxicated. 

This  negro  said,  "  Captain,  I  want  to  see  you."  I  said,  ^'  Very  well, 
George,  you  •can  see  me ;"  and  he  came  up  toward  me  and  staggered 
against  me,  he  was  so  drunk. 

1  said,  "  Now,  George,  I  understand  this  thing  exactly."  I  noticed  in 
the  mean  time,  (I  think  I  covered  the  situation  exactly,)  that  as  soon  as 
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these  parties  made  their  appearance,  the  marshal  qaietly  slipped  ofiL  I 
said  to  the  negro,  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you  now,  bat  if  you  will 
oome  to  see  me  I  will  explain  to  you,  and  I  will  show  you  my  position, 
and  show  you  what  I  said  f  and  I  told  the  stable-man  to  hitch  up  my 
horse  and  buggy. 

I  said  to  the  stable-man,  "  Mr.  Lilard,  hitch  up  my  bugg>' ;  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  trouble;  I  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  wish 
you  would  hitch  up  my  horse,  and  I  will  pay  you  my  bill  and  go.'' 

The  negro  said,  *'  I  don't  like  this  way  you  white  men  have  of  talking 
to  the  negroes  one  way  and  coming  in  and  telling  the  white  people 
another  thing." 

I  said,  "  George,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you  ;  I  don't  want  anything 
to  say  to  you  now,  you  are  drunk ;  just  go  on  away  from  here.  If  yoa 
want  to  talk,  you  go  home  and  get  sober,  and  I  will  talk  to  you." 

He  called  me  a  liar  and  threatened  me ;  and  in  the  mean  time  this 
man  who  had  come  there  with  him  from  this  crowd  was  sitting  on  bis 
haunches  in  a  stall  watching  everything ;  and  there  were  also  one  or 
two  others  outside  there. 

I  have  been  told  since  by  good  citizens  that  this  negro  was  paid  $23 
to  go  there  and  begin  a  row.  Mr.  Lilard,  the  stable-keeper,  told  me  so 
himself. 

We  finally  got  into  the  buggy  and  I  put  the  horsewhip  on  my  horse 
and  we  rode  down  town.  It  was  then  early  in  the  evening.  I  was 
not  again  disturbed. 

SHERIFF  ROSS  REPORTED  DISTURBANCES  IN   CANTON. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  in  the  town  of  Canton  that  you  know 
of  I — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  live  in  Canton ;  I  live  seven  miles  fur- 
ther. There  was  a  demonstration  that  day  in  Canton,  firing  and  shoot- 
ing in  the  streets  all  day;  and  Mr.  Koss,  the  sheriff,  told  me  that  he  was 
entirely  powerless  to  make  an  arrest;  could  not  do  anything;  and  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  anything,  and  he  asked  me  not  to  have  an  interview 
with  these  men.  But  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  see  Colonel  McFarland 
and  Colonel  Calhoun,  though  I  did  not  see  these  gentlemen  at  all. 

THE  COMPROMISE  WAS  MADE  THROUGH  FEAB. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  compromise,  as  far  as  you  know,  captain  f — A. 
Well,  I  don't  really  know;  my  friends  told  me  that  they  were  looking  out 
for  my  interest,  to  save  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  others;  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it.  Mr.  Pratt,  Henry  8mith,  and  Captain  Ross  told  me  this.  I 
think  myself  that  they  were  very  much  intimidated ;  that  they  were 
probably  unduly  scared. 

ONE   HUNDRED  BALES  OF  COTTON  AS  A  BARRICADE. 

I  was  scared  enough  myself  to  have  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  placed 
as  a  barricade  around  my  place,  and  to  be  ready  for  my  defense;  but  I  was 
not  that  badly  scared  that  I  sacrificed  my  principles ;  but  I  was  intim- 
idateil  enough  to  be  ready  for  defense,  and  I  believe  that  that  was  the 
reason  they  did  not  attack  me,  because  they  knew  I  was  pretty  well 
prepared.  They  rode  by  my  store  and  fired  off  their  guns  without 
stopping. 

Q.  You  think  the  persons  representing  the  republican  party  who  made 
the  compromise  were  intimidated ;  was  there  any  occasion  for  it  f — A. 
O,  yes ;  they  were  intimidated ;  they  were  the  most  scared  men  I  ever 
saw  in  the  world. 

THE  LEADING  REPUBLICANS  PERFECTLY  INTIMIDATED. 

I  liad.  we^y^t  had  auYthing  to  do  with  the  party  before ;  but  the  lead- 
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ing  meu  of  the  pjvrty  there,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  district  attorney, 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jeftrey,  the  chancery  clerk,  were  the  most 
perfectly  intimidated  men  I  ever  saw  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  What  is  the  situation  of  affairs  there  now  ! — A.  I  think  the  feel- 
ing is  somewhat  going  down ;  at  least  going  down  so  much  that  a- great 
many  of  my  democratic  friends  now  speak  to  me  and  talk  to  me.  It  has 
certainly  gone  down  that  much. 

PROMINENT    DEMOCRATS    DID    NOT    DENY    INTIMIDATION,   BUT    JUSTI- 
FIED IT. 

I  have  talked  with  several  prominent  democrats  there,  and  they  don't 
deny  that  there  was  intimidation  in  the  county,  but  they  justify  it  from 
the  condition  of  the  State  government,  the  corruption  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  80  on.  They  say  that  they  don't  deny  that  there  was 
intimidation,  and  I  don't  think  that  any  reasonable  man  could  deny  it 
at  all.  1  don't  think  any  reasonable  man  could  be  there  and  know  the 
condition  of  things  there  and  not  think  there  was  intimidation  at  the 
election,  when  the  county  of  Madison  elected  the  compromise  ticket 
by  about  800  majority,  and  the  county  ought  to  have  gone  2,000  repub- 
lican majority. 

MANY  NEGROES  DID  NOT  VOTE. 

A  great  many  of  the  negroes  did  not  vote.  I  voted  myself,  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  demonstration  at  the  polls,  I  am  told  ;  but  I  did  not 
see  that ;  I  was  not  there  except  when  I  went  to  vote,  and  then  I  went 
right  away.  I  did  not  want  to  be  there  in  any  not  or  row.  I  did  not 
speak  to  any  person,  and  did  not  make  any  delay  at  the  polls,  but 
walked  up,  put  my  vote  in,  and  went  away. 

SINGLETON  WAS  DRUNK. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  How  old  is  this  young  man  Singleton  ! — A.  He  is,  I  think, 'about 
twenty  five  or  twenty-six. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  drinking  f — A.  I  think  he  is  a  little  dissi- 
pated, but  not  excessively.  At  this  time  I  certainly  think  he  was  intox- 
icated. I  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  was  not, 
when  he  first  spoke  to  me  in  the  court-house ;  but  he  wont  out  in  com- 
pany with  these  men,  and  the  man  who  said  that  I  hadissued  that  circu- 
lar— that  a  copy  of  it  could  be  shown — he  was  so  drunk  that  he  could 
not  sit  up  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  that  was  to  prove  that  you  had  issued  that  cir- 
cular ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding  when  I  went  there.  He  came 
in  so  drunk  that  his  head  was  lopping  over  his  shoulder,  and  slobbers 
running  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  called  on  them  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  good  citizen. 

WAS  NOT  IN  THE  COMPROMISE  AT  ALL. 

Q.  You  were  not  concerned  in  the  compromise  ? — A.  No,  sirj  I  was 
not  in  the  compromise  at  all.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  that  I 
could  swear  to  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Eoss  was  in  the  compromise  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Cunningham  was  in  the  compromise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  of  these  men  had  been  in  the  Army  ! — A.  Judge  Cunning- 
ham never  was,  except,  I  think,  he  was  a  paymaster's  clerk.  He  never 
was  in  the  military.    Captain  Ross  served  in  the  Army. 

Q.  You  made  the  remark  that  when  you  were  talked  of  for  the  nomi- 
nation several  of  your  democratic  friends  stated  to  you  that  they  would 
vote  for  you  for  personal  reasons,  and  you  told  them  that  you  did  not 
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want  them  to  vote  for  you  ! — A.  I  told  them  just  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated. 

THE  NEGROES  SUSPICIOUS  OF  DEMOCRATS. 

Q.  That  you  thought  it  would  lose  you  ten  republican  votes  where  it 
gained  you  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  said  in  reference  to  the  negro  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  their  feeling  is  so  strong  that  they  would  not 

support 1 — A.  I  believe  that  they  are  a  little  sensitive  on  these 

things,  a  little  suspicious ;  I  believe  that  if  they  were  to  see  democrats 
voting  for  me  they  would  make  up  their  minds  that  I  was  not  tbe 
proper  man  ;  that  was  the  idea  I  had,  and  still  have. 

Q.  You  thought  that  if  the  democrats  voted  for  you  you  would  lose 
more  republican  votes  than  you  would  gain  from  the  democrats  ?— A.  1 
felt  that  way ;  I  thought  that  the  votes  that  I  could  get  on  the  other 
side  from  the  democrats  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
votes  that  I  would  lose  on  the  republican  side. 

Q.  Does  that  come  irom  any  feeling  of  bitterness  that  the  negroes 
have  toward  white  men ;  that  they  would  not  even  vote  for  a  man  who 
was  receiving  democratic  votes  ! — A.  As  I  said  before,  they  are  inclined 
to  be  auspicious,  and  if  there  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  indorsed  by 
the  democrats  they  did  not  want  him.  I  think  if  they  saw  democrats 
voting  for  a  man  they  would  naturally  think  he  was  not  a  very  soand 
republican. 

GOOD  CHABAOTER  OF  DR.  HOLLAND. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Holland  as  a  gentleman !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  f — A.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  1  have  been  there,  I  think. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ! — A.  I  have  just  said  in  my  statement 
in  reference  to  that  mob  of  men  in  Canton  that  I  think  Dr.  Holland  en 
deavored  to  be  fair-minded.  He  was  sober,  and  I  think  he  accepted 
my  statements;  and  he  said,  ''You  have  no  right  to  doubt  Captain 
Key's  statements ;  he  has  acted  honorably." 

Q.  Does  he  occupy  a  high  position  in  society  there! — A.  I  think  be 
does.  I  think  he  is  in  good  standing.  I  have  never  had  any  business 
with  him.     He  is  a  planter.     I  have  simply  known  him — met  him. 

Q.  Have  you  had  very  much  conversation  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  do 
intercourse  with  him  only  as  I  met  him  occasionally. 

Q.  Is  he  a  profane  man  in  conversation  ? — A.  1  don't  know;  I  could 
not  say  as  to  that;  1  don't  think,  however,  that  I  have  heard  him  o^ 
any  profane  language. 

Q.  Is  he  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  and  bearing  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  with  these  men  who  called  at  the  sheriff's  office,  and  he  certainly 
acted  toward  me  as  a  gentleman  ;  much  more  so  than  any  other  of  tbe 
party  there.  He  had  some  consideration  for  truth;  and" he  said  that 
the  statement  which  I  had  made  could  not  bcxdoubtcd,  and  that  they 
could  not  show  the  circular,  and  admitted  that  my  statement  must  t* 
correct.  1  think  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  that  gave  me  any 
sort  of  a  hearing.  1  should  say  they  were  all  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  except  Dr.  Holland.  They  certainly  acted  in  a  very  boisterous, 
a  very  demonstrative  and  threatening  manner,  except  Dr.  Holland. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  church  ? — A.  Mr. 
Powell  told  me  today  that  he  was.  I  think  Mr.  Powell  and  Dr.  Holland 
are  related  in  some  way  by  marriage ;  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Holland. 
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CHARACTER  OF  TOM.  PRIESTLEY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Tom.  Priestley  ! — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  I — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you ;  he 
is  a  citizen  of  this  county,  and  I  know  him  very  well ;  he  is  a  man  of 
very  strong  prejudices,  and  a  very  impetuous  and  impulsive  man ;  but 
so  fkr  as  my  intercourse  with  him  was  concerned  he  acted  very  honora- 
bly toward  me.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  I  think  he 
treated  me  very  courteously  during  these  demonstrations  against  me. 
I  think  Priestley  and  I  were  very  good  friends  all  through  the  election. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  CHANGE  OP  FEELING. 

Q.  Can  you  not  attribute  this  change  in  sentiment  and  treatment  of 
you  by  those  who  had  been  civil  and  friendly  to  you,  to  the  prevalence 
of  these  false  rumors,  as  you  say  they  were,  as  to  what  you  had  stated 
in  the  meetings! — A.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  hardly;  but  I 
suppose  it  had  its  influence ;  no  doubt  it  must  have  had  an  influence. 

THE  PARTIES  WHO  PUT  THE  RUMORS  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  very  well  that  if  these  things  had  been 
true  which  were  alleged  of  you,  it  would  have  been  a  ver^-  good  reason 
why  these  men,  who  had  been  friendly  with  you,  should  cease  those 
friendly  relations! — A.  Well,  the  trouble  is  this,  in  reference  to  that: 
they  were  the  very  parties,  I  think,  who  put  these  rumors  in  circulation, 
and  kept  them  going,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  truth  when  it  was  told 
to  them. 

Q.  No  matter  by  whom  they  were  started  and  kept  in  circulation ;  of 
course  I  am  not  speaking  of  men  who  would  put  a  rumor  in  circulation 
which  they  know  to  be  untrue,  of  course  that  would  have  no  effect  upon 
their  opinion,  but  I  am  speaking  of  other  men  to  whom  these  rumors 
came,  would  they,  if  they  had  heard  such  things  without  an  explanation, 
not  feel  that  it  was  very  good  cause  for  changing  their  demeanor 
toward  you ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  These  men  knew  me 
very  well,  and  having  heard  such  things,  if  they  were  honorable  men, 
they  ought  to  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me,  ''  What  does  this  mean!'^ 
and  learned  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  is  my  conviction.  I  don't  think 
they  ought  to  have  changed  in  their  demeanor  toward  me  until  they 
came  and  spoke  to  me  and  gave  me  a  chance  for  explanation. 

I  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  these  rumors,  and  why  did 
not  you  come  and  ask  me:  What  does  this  mean  !  You  have  treated  me 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  have  led  me  to  believe  or  think  that  you  are 
not  my  friends.  Why  did  you  not  come  and  see  me  when  you  heard 
such  things  !  Certainly,  if  you  heard  such  things,  you  ought  to  have 
known  me  well  enough  not  to  believe  them  until  you  have  given  me  an 
opportunity  for  explanation." 

If  they  had  wished  to  manifest  good  feeling  and  good  fellowship 
toward  me  they  ought  to  have  come  and  seen  me  and  not  have  denounced 
me  without  knowing  anything  about  the  facts.  I  have  spoken  to  the  good 
citizens  such  as  Colonel  McFarland,  Judge  Campbell,  Judge  Calhoun, 
and  others  who  I  think  would  be  honest  and  fair  in  politics  as  well  as 
other  things,  if  the  moral  sentiment  and  the  moral  influence  was  not  so 
strong  against  them  ;  but  as  it  was  at  the  time  I  don't  think  they  could 
be,  and  I  think  that  was  the  reason  that  they  did  not  come  to  me  and 
hear  my  statement.  The  moral  influence  was  so  great  against  them 
that  they  had  not  the  power  to  come  and  try  to  correct  the  errors. 

INTIMIDATION  BY  THE  MADISON  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB. 

The  democratic  club  at  Madison  Station,  the  station  this  side  of  my 
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station,  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  every  person  who  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket,  and  saying  that  if  any  colored  men  voted  the  republican 
ticket  they  should  not  be  employed  nor  furnished  lands  to  cultivate. 
Judge  Campbell  made  a  very  hot  speech  in  a  democratic  meeting  at 
Canton  against  that  resolution,  and  said  that  such  a  policy  would  rain 
the  democratic  party  and  ruin  the  cause,  and  he  spoke  very  earnestly 
in  opposition  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

CHABAGTEB  OF  JUDGE  CAMPBELL. 

Q.  Have  you  known  Judge  Campbell  since  you  have  been  in  the 
county! — A.  I  could  not  claim  any  particular  acquaintaDce  with  him. 
I  think  he  is  a  very  honorable  man  and  a  very  good  man ;  and  hi8  part- 
ner. Colonel  Calhoun,  and  he  are  practicing  law  there  together.  Judge 
Campbell  is  now  on  the  supreme  bench  ot  the  State,  and  Colonel  Cal 
houn  is  the  district  judge  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Judge  Campbell  is  to  be  relied  ui>on  iu  his 
statements  in  every  respect! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  think  so ;  I  think  he 
is  a  man  above  falsehood  entirely ;  I  should  say  that  fi*om  all  I  know  of 
iM  him. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  up  at  Canton  at  the  time  you  had  this  diffi- 
culty ! — A.  This  man  you  have  just  before  you  as  a  witness,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  he  rode  up  with  me  in  my  buggy  and  was  right  with  me  when 
this  occurred  in  the  court-house,  and  was  in  the  stable  with  me  and  rode 
home  with  me ;  he  was  with  me  all  the  time. 

WHY  WITNESS  IS  NO  LONGER  A  DEMOCRAT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a  hostile  feeling  manifested  by  the 
white  people  toward  republicans  in  your  neighlj^rhood,  particularly 
toward  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  politics  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know 
it  was  so ;  I  have  just  given  a  statement  to  that  effect,  that  I  was  very 
well  received  as  long  as  I  took  no  interest  in  politics,  and  I  think  I  have 
still  a  large  number  of  friends  among  the  white  people— democrats— 
in  this  county ;  I  am  very  certain  that  persons  affiliating  with  the  repub- 
lican party  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  very  much  criticised.  1 
was  in  Memphis  for  three  years  after  the  war  and  I  had  the  honor 
there  to  be  a  democratic  delegate  to  several  conventions.  I  found  no 
\ ,  1  trouble  there ;  but  I  saw  things  that  showed  me  I  could  not  affiliate  with 

the  democratic  partjj  so  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  party 
or  the  politics  when  1  came  to  this  State ;  but  I  was  considered  to  be  a 
democrat  before  I  left  Tennessee.  I  was  in  the  war  a  democrat  and  was 
in  the  Army  as  afwar  democrat. 
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the  tEST-OATH. 

Jackson,  Miss,,  June  21,  1876, 
J.  A.  P.  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 

H  PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  I — Answer.  In  Canton,  Madison  County, 
Mississippi. 
Q.  Wkat  offilee^  if  any^  do  you  now  hold  f — A.  I  am  one  of  the  judges 
j  of  the  aupieuie  cowx\»  oi  "^Y^^YejgiY^^v 
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Q.  When  did  you  go  upoD  the  bench  ! — A.  Upon  the  10th  of  May 
last— 1876. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  profession  f — A.  I  was  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  practice  ! — A.  At  Canton,  Miss.  I  had  been  on  the 
bench  formerly.  I  was  circuit-court  judge  from  the  fall  of  1867  to  1869, 
when  I  went  out  under  reconstruction.  I  could  not  take  the  test-oath 
that  was  required  in  1869.  I  was  twice  elected  by  the  people,  in  1865 
and  1867. 

ELECTED  JUDGE. 

Q.  State  what  wa«  that  test-oath.  You  were  in  the  office  in  1865  ! — 
A.  Governor  Sharkey,  the  provisional  governor  of  Mississippi,  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Johnson,  ordered  a  special  election  to  fill  offices,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  idea  that  the  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  had  merely  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  things ;  that  there  were  vacancies  in  the  offices. 
Governor  Sharkey  had  ordered  an  election  to  fill  vacancies,  and  among 
others  that  of  circuit  judge,  which  had  about  sixteen  months  for  the 
remaining  period  of  the  old  term,  say  about  sixteen  months.  1  was 
elected  October,  1865,  and  then  re-elected  for  one  term  at  the  next  regu- 
lar election 

Q.  The  term  of  1865  brought  you  to  what  time  t — A.  To  the  end  of 
186G. 

Q.  And  then  I — A.  I  was  elected  for  the  full  term  of  four  years,  com- 
mencing the  1st  of  January,  1867. 

Q.  Then  your  term  would  be  to  what  time? — A.  It  would  expire  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1871. 

COULD  NOT  TAKE  THE  TEST-OATH,  AND  WHY. 

Q.  Why  were  you  unable  to  hold  your  office  until  January,  1871 T — A. 
The  military  governor  sent  me  the  test-oath,  requiring  me  to  swear  that 
I  had  not  participated  or  sympathized  with  the  rebellion  in  any  way. 

Q.  Who  was  the  governor  I — A.  General  A.  G.  Gillem,  I  think.  The 
test-oath  was  sent  to  me — by  the  way,  General  Gillem  was  anxious  to 
retain  me  if  he  could.  1  had  a  letter  from  his  adjutant-general;  he  wrote 
me  a  letter ;  I  have  forgotten  the  particulars,  but  he  had  no  discretion. 
I  could  not  take  the  oath. 

Q.  Under  what  order  was  that  test-oath  administered  ? — A.  Under 
an  act  of  Congress ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  You  resigned  in  1865  f — A.  I  was  superseded.  0.  0.  Shackleford 
was  appointed  in  my  place  to  the  vacancy  in  that  office. 

HIS  SUCCESSOR  TAKES  THE  OATH. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Shackleford  take  that  oath  ? — A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  do 
not  know.  That  was  the  understanding,  that  all  were  required  to  take 
the  test-oath. 

I  know  I  had  from  General  Gillem's  headquarters  a  letter.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  kindness,  a  disposition  to  retain  me;  I  do  not 
know  why,  unless  it  was  some  decision  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen. 
I  think  it  was  made  a  basis  of  a  circular-order  from  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  1  had  enforced  the  claim  of  a  parent  to  his  child.  It  is  possi- 
ble the  kind  disposition  arose  from  that.  I  received  some  such  assur- 
ance from  him,  any  way. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TEST-OATH. 

Q.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  this  test- 
oath,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  your  testimony  I  would  like  you  to  state 
whether  this  test-oath  was  applied  to  those  who  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1868. — A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 
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Q.  Were  you  and  others,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  allowed 
to  vote  or  hold  office  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  constitution !— A.  I 
was  not,  sir.    I  suppose  all  in  my  situation  were  excluded. 

Q.  Your  exclusion  was  based  upon  what? — A.  Having  participated  in 
the  rebellion  or  sympathized  with  it — no;  inability  to  take  the  test-oath* 

Q.  I  want  to  find  what  that  was  for — sympathy  with  the  rebellion  1— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  that  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  voting  ]>opulation  of 
Mississippi! — A.  Unquestionably, because  there  was  but  one  sentiment 
during  the  war.  If  there  was  any  unionism  in  Mississippi  during  the 
war  it  was  rarely  heard  of.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  it  afterward,  not 
much  exhibition  of  it  during  the  war. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  your  enforced  resignation  f — A.  I  was  superseded. 
My  office  was  vacated. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  bar? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  to  the 
bar  before  I  was  of  age ;  that  is,  before  I  was  tweuty-one. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  In  South  Carolina,  and  moved  to  Mis- 
8is8ii)pi  in  1845,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

NEVER  A  MORE  PEACRABLE  CANVASS  OR  ELECTION. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  this  committee  the  general  character  of  the  can- 
vass of  1875  as  to  peace  and  good  order  f — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  never, 
within  the  bounds  of  my  knowledge,  a  more  peaceable,  quiet  cauvassor 
election.    In  Madison  County  we  had  a  fusion  ticket  formed  some  time 
i  before  the  election,  and  there  wa«  really  less  parade  and  noise,  clamor 

and  display  in  Madison  County  than  usual  in  elections.  I  could  b^r 
of  more  or  less  of  it  elsewhere,  but  within  the  bounds  of  my  own  knowl 
edge  there  was  none  scarcely.  I  stated  we  bad  formed  a  fusion  ticket 
the  result  of  a  conference  between  some  democrats  and  some  republi- 
cans, which  made  the  election  much  quieter  than  Sunday  usually  is.  If 
there  was  a  quarrel  in  Madison  County,  or  any  disturbance  of  a  pohtical 
nature,  I  never  heard  of  it  all. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  Captain  Koss,  sheriff,  and  Judge  Cunningbam, 
formerly  circuit  judge,  and  Postmaster  Keruighan,  and  a  number  of 
colored  men,  and  Mr.  Kee,  candidate  for  sheriff. — A.  He  was  displaced 
from  the  ticket  in  the  fusion. 

Q.  They  have  given  testimon,\  in  respect  to  this  fusion  ;  what  brought 
about  that  fusion  or  compromise  !  I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  know  how  it 
was  effected,  and  whether  it  was  voluntarily  adopted  I — A.  I  can  give 
the  history  of  the  early  progress  of  it. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FUSION  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Q.  Your  name  has  been  connected  with  this  fusion,  I  dare  say  !— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  the  time  very  well.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pratt,  who  was  a  republican  candidate  for  the  State  senate,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  our  circuit  court,  in  which  I  had  propounded  theinquiry  whether  or 
not  such  a  thing  would  be  possible.  Expressed  to  him  my  great  desire 
to  see  such  a  thing  brought  about.  Nothing  came  of  the  conversation, 
but  it  was  not  long  until  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Yellowly,  a  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  house,  and  Mr.  Foote,  president  of  the  democratie 
I  j  club  at  Canton,  stated  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  Judge  Breck,  a 

I  republican,  which  induced  him  to  believe  a  fusion  might  be  effecteii  open 

certain  conditions  which  I  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Yellowly  my  self  in  a  former 
j  conversation.    That  letter  was  mentioned  to  me  on  Monday  morning  as 

f  I  I  went  to  my  office,  by  young  Mr.  Singleton.    And  in  a  few  minutes  Mr. 

Mc¥sir\».\iCL,  ^  \w^T^Vi^wt^  mentioned  the  same  letter,  and  asked  me  to 
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accompany  the  sheriff  to  see  Captain  Boss  and  have  a  conversation  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  republican  leaders,  recognized  as  such  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  among  them,  a  manly, 
straightforward,  and  sensible  fellow,  likely  to  have  the  respect  of  the 
people  everywhere,  and  an  influential  man,  I  suppose,  with  his  own 
party.  I  know  he  had  a  large  degree  of  respect  from  everybody,  and 
the  democrats  esteem  him  very  highly.  I  told  him  I  would  go  with 
him,  and  did  so.  We  found  Captain  Boss,  the  sheriff,  and  Mr.  Boyd, 
county  treasurer,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  the  postmaster  in 
Canton,  (I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  so,)  and  young  Mr.  Singleton 
and  young  Mr.  Powell,  the  mayor  of  Canton,  and  some  conversation 
was  had  there  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  compromise.  It  was  stated 
that  we  called  to  see  what  could  be  effected  in  that  direction  ;  and  the 
result  was  nothing.  The  conference  was  broken  up ;  several  gentlemen 
left.  I  returned  and  I  expressed  my  great  regret  that  it  could  not  be 
effected ;  that  I  earnestly  desired  to  see  a  consummation  of  that  sort, 
for  the  double  object  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  disturbance 
throughout  the  election,  and,  also,  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  good- will  and 
secure  good  officers  by  the  adoption  of  a  ticket  for  which  everybody 
could  vote  with  heartiness. 

THE  COMPROMISE  AGREED  UPON. 

After  some  further  conversation  several  gentlemen  who  had  departed 
were  called  back,  and  I  left  about  that  time,  and  in  the  evening  I  learned 
that  Boss,  and  Pratt,  and  Smith,  and  others  had  agreed  with  the  demo- 
cratic committee,  (1  happened  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee.) 
My  reason  for  not  taking  a  part  in  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  com- 
promise was  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  at  all.  I  had 
merely  gone  as  a  private  gentleman,  interested  to  confer  with  these 
gentlemen ;  and  having  expressed  my  views,  I  retired,  and  I  heard 
during  the  day  that  the  matter  was  formally  arranged  and  agreed  upon, 
and  waited  only  the  ratification  of  the  republican  official  committee, 
which  was  to  meet  the  next  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  ratified,  as  1  understand,  and  there  was  but 
one  ticket  in  Madison,  except  a  ticket  made  by  Warner  and  some  oth- 
ers by  distributing  a  straight-out  republican  ticket  just  before  the  elec- 
tion. There  was  considerable  effort  of  that  sort  up  in  Madison.  Cap- 
tain Boss  and  the  others  acted  with  good  faith  and  carried  out  the  fu- 
sion ticket  on  both  sides.  The  fusion  ticket  was  elected,  getting  nearly 
all  the  votes. 

Q.  Who  was  Warner  I — A.  He  had  been  State  senator,  and  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress,  and  retired  from  the  ticket  in  favor  of  Judge  Niles, 
chairman  of  the  republican  State  central  committee. 

WARNER  AND  OTHERS  OPPOSE  IT. 

'  Q.  Had  he  been  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  the  fusion  ticket,  as  it 
is  called  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  he  opposed  it ;  that  is  my  under- 
standing, as  Ames  was  opposed.  1  heard  that  republicans.  Boss  and 
Others,  were  summoned  to  town  to  give  an  account  of  this,  why  they 
had  done  this,  and  all  that.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  person- 
ally, of  course. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  TICKET. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  resorted  to  to  compel  the  creation  of 
the  fusion  ticket  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  It,  to  your  knowledge,  a  voluntary  action  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  parties  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  good  nieumtVv^^w«5iX^\ 
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— A.  That  was  certainly  my  understaudiug ;  there  was  a  further  object, 
I  doubt  not.  I  know  I  urged  that.  There  was  a  very  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind.  The  Clinton  afiair  had  occurred,  and  the  Warren 
County  matter,  and  some  disturbance  in  Yazoo,  and  every  sensible 
man  of  both  parties  thought  there  was  a  possibility,  in  the  feverish 
state  of  the  public  mind,  of  a  disturbance  being  precipitated  by  impra- 
deuce  or  accident.  I  suppose  every  one  of  us  was  desirous  to  preclode 
the  possibility  of  any  disturbance  on  election  day.  I  think  I  was,  and 
I  suppose  everyone  was. 

Q.  Without  its  being  precisely  allege — I  cannot,  not  having  the  notes 
before  me,  say — but  without  its  being  precisely  alleged,  there  has  been 
before  this  committee,  from  the  witnesses.  Intimation  that  there  was  in- 
timidation practiced  t»  induce  the  formation  of  the  fusion  ticket,  and  1 
ask  you,  as  a  party  to  the  compromise,  whether  that  was  true  or  not! 

The  Chairman.  The  statements,  to  my  mind,  have  a  different  con- 
struction ;  not  that  intimidation  was  for  that  purpose,  but  that  there  had 
been  intimidation  and  outrages  in  the  district,  which  made  the  republi- 
cans prefer  a  compromise  rather  than  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Just  consider  that  interrogatory  with  the  correction 
of  the  chairman.    I  would  like  the  chairman,  or   members  of  the  com- 
1^  mittee,  to  make  any  correction  when  I  fail  to  state  the  testimony  aocn- 

11  rately. 

no  semblance  of  intimidation. 

A.  I  certainly  never  had  an  idea  that  there  could  be  a  pretense  that 
there  was  even  a  semblance  of  intimidation  in  Madison  County.  I  remem 
ber  when  I  saw  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  orthe 
proposition  of  Senator  Morton  to  appoint  it,  I  felt,  and  remarked  at  the 
time,  that  there  certainly  would  not  be  anything  to  investigate  in  Madi- 
son County,  for  if  there  was  any  semblance  of  intimidation  prior  to  that 
time  I  was  ignorant  of  it ;  I  never  heard  ot  it. 
P  Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  leading  republicans  of  the  county  oppose  the 

Warner  ticket ! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  After  the  compromise,  I  speak  of! — A.  I  think  the  compromise,  or 
fusion  ticket,  was  almost  unanimously  supported. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Canton. 

NO  interference  at  canton. 

Q.  Was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  interference  with  the  right  of 
voting,  by  anybody,  at  any  time! — A.  There  was  not.  There  were  more 
democrats  opposed  to  the  fusion  than  republicans.  As  well  as  I  could 
ascertain,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  democratic  party  opposed  to  the 
fusion,  that  warred  against  it,  and  condemned  it  bitterly.  Extreme  men 
and  violent  men  who  didn't  want  to  have  any  treaty  with  the  republican 
party  at  all,  yet  at  the  same  time,  the  compromise  had  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  democrats,  five-sixths,  I  should  think,  cordially  approved  it, 
and  a  gi^ater  proportion  of  the  republicans.  I  never  heard  of  any  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  par(  of  the  republicans,  except  at  Jackson. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  county! — A.  No;  but  Warner,  from  Jackson,  it 
is  understood,  tried  to  distribute  straight-out  republican  tickets,  or  the 
old  ticket,  and  thus  defeat  the  fusion. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Greneral  Ames  sympathized  with  him  in 
that  movement ! — A.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  was  a  call — Pratt  told  me  about  it — to  appear  before  Ames,  Gibbs, 
Warner,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  to  account  for  this ;  why  they 
bad  made  this  fusion.  The  matter  was  talked  of,  but  I  do  not  know 
abow\.  \t>  '^^x^o\i^^ . 
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Q.  Your  iuformatiou  was  from  those  who  were  parties! — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
Pratt  told  me.    I  understand  that  occurred. 

THE  FUSION  PRODUCED  DISSATISFACTION  IN  JACKSON. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  General  Ames  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
your  county,  and  desired  to  prevent  the  people  from  doing  as  they 
pleased? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir.  There  was  about  2,000 
majority  of  colored  voters  in  Madison  County,  and  the  fusion  was  re- 
garded, I  suppose,  in  Jackson  as  a  surrender  by  the  republicans  to  the 
minority,  and  it  produced  dissatisfaction  with  the  leaders  of  the  repub- 
lican party  at  the  capital,  lest  it  might  jeopardize  the  general  result,  I 
suppose. 

CASE  OF  YOUNG  MOORE  AT  CAMDEN  THE  CAUSE  OF  RUMORS  OF  A 

NEGRO  RISING. 

Q.  There  have  been  various  colored  people  here  who  stated  that  they 
had  been  alarmed,  I  think,  by  the  firing  of  pistols  at  night  by  bodies  of 
armed  mounted  men  riding  through  the  country.  Do  you  know  any 
facts  of  that  character,  of  men  designedly  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  some  such  way  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
There  was  a  volunteer  company  of  about  50  men,  I  think,  formed  at 
Canton,  commanded  by  George  Handy,  which  company,  I  remember,  was 
tendered  to  Captain  Ross,  sheriff  of  the  county,  as  a  posse  comitattts. 
Some  18  or  20  men  went  out  to  Camden,  about  18  miles  from  Canton, 
the  sheriff  preceding  them,  in  reference  to  some  disturbance  that  was 
understood  to  be  occurring  up  there  about  Couparle  City,  two  or  three 
miles  from  Camden.  It  seems  that  ayoung  man  by  the  name  of  Moore  was 
charged  with  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  colored  girl.  Five  or  six 
colored  men  went  to  his  father's  house  to  arrest  him,  and  his  father  ap- 
peared on  the  piazza  with  a  pistol,  and  swore  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
that  crossed  his'threshold,  and  they  collected,  it  is  said,  the  negroes  in 
a  body,  the  clubs,  as  they  call  them,  armed;  the  news  came  to  Canton 
exaggerating  it,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  Captain  Boss,  attended 
by  somebody  who  knew  the  way  up  there,  went,  and  he  was  followed 
by  18  or  20  men  of  this  company,  mounted  and  armed,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  under  his  command  and  enforcing  his  authority,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Eoss  got  there  and  the  disturbance  had  all  been  quieted. 
The  young  man  had  submitted  to  arrest,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  him  and  the  girl  had  been  entirely  voluntary.  He  had 
been  surprised  that  she  had  reported  violence,  but  it  simmered  down 
into  a  case  of  voluntary  association.  The  negroes  were  satisfied  and 
dispersed ;  the  sheriff  and  this  young  man  returned.  That  was  the  only 
instance  ever  heard  of  in  the  county.  I  do  not  say  there  were  not 
others,  but  if  I  have  heard  1  do  not  now  recollect  of  any. 

HEARD  OF  NEGROES  BEING  ARRESTED  FOR  BEATING  DRUMS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  arrest  of  some  young  colored  men, 
and  their  being  brought  to  Canton  for  the  purpose  of  being  fined  for 
noisy  beating  of  drums  at  night  in  the  county,  and  making  disturb- 
ances f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  some  recollection  of  some  arrests  having 
been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madison  Station,  I  think,  upon  the 
charge  of  disturbance  of  order,  or  some  such  way.  The  particulars  I 
do  not  know.  I  simply  heard  of  it  at  the  time ;  nor  the  results  of  it — 
whether  any  of  them  were  fined  or  not — I  do  not  know.  I  heard  an 
occurrence  of  that  sort ;  that  some  complaint  had  been  made  by  some- 
body of  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  household,  and 
he  had  spoken  to  people  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  numbers  of  them,  and 
it  had  aggravated  the  matter  and  made  it  worse.    He  complained  t/c^tAsL^^ 
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civil  authoritieB  and  some  process  was  issued.  I  recollect  to  have  been 
amused  at  it,  and  wondered  under  what  statute  it  occurred ;  but  what 
came  of  it  I  never  knew. 

L  DR.  HOLLAND   A  PIOUS,   CHRISTIAN   MAN. 

J  Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Holland,  of  the  county  ! — A.  I  do;  he  is  the  man 

■*  •     whose  name  was  connected  with  that  arrest. 

Q.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  I — A.  A  very  highly  respectable  man, 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  mild-mannered,  good-natured  men  I  evei 
knew. 

Q.  What  is  his  age! — A.  I  suppose  him  to  be  about  forty  years  ot 
age. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Holland  is  a  man  who  is  profane  in  his 
speech? — A.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pious,  devoted,  Christian  men  I 
ever  knew ;  remarkable  among  men  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  possible  that  Dr.  Holland  would  interlard 
.  his  conversation  with  profanity! — A.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his 

J:  character,  and  I  should  regard  it  as  impossible  unless  I  could  hear  it.  or 

was  attested  by  witnesses  whose  veracity  I  could  not  question  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Hannibal  Britton,  of  Madison  Goaoty ! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Glen,  a  negro,  who  lives  with  Colonel  Breck, 
I  think  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  Alexander  Taylor,  a  negro  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  acquaint- 
ance is  very  limited  among  the  colored  people  of  Madison  County,  in 
deed. 

MORE  ABOUT  DR.  HOLLAND. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Holland  a  man  apt  to  be  riding  about  the  county  at  night 
and  either  shooting  his  pistol  off  in  the  air,  or  shooting  at  people  ?— A 
No,  sir,  [laughing;]  that  would  be  a  ridiculous  charge  n»ade  against  him 
where  he  is  known.    He  is  one  of  the  best  of  men.     A  little,  diminutive 
]j;  man,  a  highly  respectable  man,  a  pious,  devoted  man;  he  is  a  Christian 

man,  an  upright,  moral  man,  one  of  the  best  men  iu  Madison  or  any 
where  else. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  CAPTAIN  KEE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Kee  ? — A.  I  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Canton  to  re- 
spond to  certain  charges  that  were  circulated,  that  he  had  made  ioceQ- 
diary  speeches,  threatening  the  lives  of  the  white  people  f — A.  I  know 
nothing  personal  of  it.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  Kee  being  there 
on  some  occasion,  but  I  know  nothing ;  I  do  not  remember  the  particu- 
lars. 

Q.  You  remember  charges  against  him  that  he  had  made  and  pub- 
lished a  circular  in  which  he  made  very  violent  and  bloody  threats !— A. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  at  all.  All  I  know  I  remember  to  have 
heard  that  a  negro  did  curse  or  wanted  to  go  and  curse  Kee,  and  was 
prevented ;  either  did  so  and  was  rebuked  for  it,  or  wanted  to  and  was 
admonished  not  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  cannot  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  it. 

TOM  PRIESTLY  A  HIGH-STRUNa  FELLOW. 

Q,  Do  you  know  Mr.  Priestley  in  your  county  f — A.  I  do — ^Tom  Priest 
ley — very  well. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  and  mode  of  life  f — A.  He  lives  on  a  farm 
near  Calhoun  Station.  I  saw  him  occasionally  at  his  father-in-law's, 
who  lives  across  the  street  from  me.    I  saw  him  frequently  in  that  way. 
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He  is  a  very  respectable  young  man.  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  high- 
strung  fellow ;  not  a  violent  man,  not  an  outrageous  man,  not  a  disor- 
derly man — nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Some  allegation  has  been  made  here  that  he  took  from  a  colored  voter 
tickets  that  had  been  scratched,  and  just  took  them  out  of  his  hand  on 
the  day  of  election,  he  not  being  an  officer  of  the  election,  and  threw 
them  on  the  ground. — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  see  that  action  if  there 
was  anything  of  that  sort.  There  was  a  fusion  ticket  that  everybody 
was  voting  freely.    I  knew  nothing  of  that. 

KNOW  NOTHING  OF  MEN  COMING  FROM  YAZOO. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  men  during  the  canvass  from  adjoin- 
ing counties,  especially  the  county  of  Yazoo,  threatening  violence  to  col- 
ored men  f — A.  I  never  heard  anything  of  that ;  certainly  never  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  Madison  County.  If  Madison  County  was  invaded 
by  troops  of  another  county,'  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  time  during  the  canvass  that 
men  came  from  Yazoo  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  the  colored  voters 
of  Madison  f — A.  I  have  no  such  knowledge ;  1  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  in  the  counsel  of  the  democratic  conservative 
party  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  plan  as  that  known  among  your  people  ! — A. 
I  never  heard  of  it ;  if  it  was  so,  I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Were  you  cognizant  of  affairs  in  Holmes  County  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not. 

KNOWS  O.  S.  LEE — HIS  RECORD. 

Q.  Do  you  know  O.  8.  Lee  f — A.  Very  well ;  the  sheriff  formerly,  and 
afterward  chancellor-clerk.  He  was  a  northern  man ;  had  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Federal  Army,  as  it  was  understood.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  or  not.  A  great  many  are  called  by  titles  here  who  never  were 
commissioned,  though  he  may  have  been.  I  think  he  was  in  Holmes 
County  when  I  was  holding  court  there. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  1869  f — A.  When  I  held  court  there  I  think  I 
used  to  see  him,  in  1866  or  1867.  He  became  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
subsequently  the  chancellor-clerk  of  the  county. 

Q.  He  acted  with  what  party  ? — A.  He  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  held  any  official  relation  to  Governor  Ames  f 
— A.  He  was  adjutant-general  and  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  was  called  captain  in  Holmes,  and  colonel  in  Jack- 
son. He  was  acting  with  Ames,  and  represented  him  out  at  Yicksburgh 
during  the  Warren  County  troubles.  He  has  been  a  client  of  mine.  He 
employed  me  to  defend  him. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  all  about  that  Yicksburgh  affair,  and  I  then 
learned  from  him  that  he  represented  Ames  officially. 

ABOUT  lee's  defalcation. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to  the  county! — A.  He 
was  represented  to  have  been.  I  was  sought  to  be  employed,  and  was 
retained  just  before  I  went  on  the  bench  in  that  county.  A  suit  was 
brought  against  the  sureties  on  his  bond. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that? — A.  Represented  to  have  been 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  I  think.  He  was  not  on  the 
bond,  perhaps,  but  he  was  the  party  who  represented  the  other,  not  the 
principal  in  the  bond — thirty  thousand  dollars  it  was  said,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  in  Chicago.  I  know  that  Ames  sent  the  attorney 
up  there  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it,  but  what  came  of  it  I  do 
not  know. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  been  employed  professionally  in  his  defense  for 
!;  homicide  committed  by  him  there  at  any  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

I  think  he  was  indicted  for  that.    He  was  recognizanced  by  the  officer  to 

]  appear.    I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  term  of  the  court  since.    I  do  not 

I  think  the  grand  jury  has  been  in  session  since  that;  that  is  my  impres- 

•     sion. 

lee's  mubders. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  he  killed  1 — A.  There  was  a  colored  man  or  two 
killed  by  him ;  1  do  not  know,  he  was  charged  with  baring  done  it  by 
a  man  by  the  name — editor  of  the  newspaper  there;  I  don't  recollect  the 
name — a  republican  paper. 

Q.  Where  did  the  affray  take  place  f — A.  In  the  court-house  in  Lex- 
ington. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  to  it! — A.  They  were  all  republicans,  I 
think.    Judge  Warner,  I  remember,  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  Holmes  was  circuit-clerk  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  shot  ? — A.  One  white  and  two  colored  wew 
killed.  I  don't  remember  the  names.  I  saw  the  account  in  the  papm 
and  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Was  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  party!— 
A.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  republicans  for  some  purpose,  in  the  clerk's 
oflBce. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  Hill  the  name  of  one  of  the  parties  killed  ! — A.  I  only  know 
*  what  I  heard;  the  newspaper  account,  and,  perhaps,  persons  who  told 

me  about  it  whom  [  met  casually. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  of  the  homicide  one  of  public  notoriety  f — A.  It  was 
never  denied ;  no  question  about  it. 

WHY  LEE  KILLED   HILL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  killing! — A.  I  saw  an  account; 
and  saw  tiie  testimony,  in  fact.  Some  colored  man ;  Hill,  I  believe,  who 
was  the  assessor  of  the  county — I  think  he  held  some  ofiicial  position, 
and  was  a  candidate,  I  think,  for  assessor,  I  think — or  some  other  col- 
ored man  in  a  public  speech  had  denounced  this  editor,  whose  name  1 
do  not  recollect ;  I  would  know  it  if  I  should  hear  it ;  and  this  man  ac- 
costed him  in  this  assembly  and  demanded  a  retraction,  and  Lee  was 
*:    I  his  friend,  and  the  result  was  a  rencounter,  in  which  a  man  was  killed 

and  various  shots  fired.  There  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  who 
did  the  killing  5  whether  it  was  this  man  or  Lee ;  both  shot.  It  was 
not  proved ;  but  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  I  know  nothing.  I  did  not 
see  all  the  testimony  -,  in  fact  I  formed  no  opinion  aboat  it. 

WITNESS'S  MEAJNS  OF  POLITICAL  INFOEMATION. 

Q.  Has  your  profession  and  your  political  course  given  you  fair 
knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  political  course  of  this  democratic  con- 
servative party  throughout  the  State  f — A.  I  should  think  so,  sir.  I 
was  one  of  the  electors  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872,  and  made  some- 
thing of  a  canvass,  and  have  been,  not  very  prominent,  but  somewhat 
connected  with  the  political  canvass  in  and  around  in  the  State  since  I 
left  the  circuit  bench  until  I  went  on  the  supreme  bench.  I  have  been 
attending  conventions,  and  been  a  great  deal  to  Jackson,  and  had  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information,  and  newspapers,  and  intercourse  witii 
men  generally. 

SOME  ATTEMPTS  BY  THE  WHITES  TO  OBTAIN  THE  NEGBO  VOTE. 

Q.  la»'t^4.>jQxx\?\i'aX»«X\^\xi\i\^\i'^^    \^^\l  m^ade  by  the  white  people 
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of  the  State  to  consolidate  and  obtain  the  vote  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion f — A.  Well,  they  have  made — I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  the 
question,  more  than  to  say  this :  there  has  been  a  marked  desire  mani- 
fested by  the  white  people,  evidently,  in  their  organization  of  political 
parties,  to  conciliate,  and  to  induce  the  colored  people  of  the  State  to 
join  with  them  in  the  election  of  officers  and  the  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  resolutions  of  the  different 
political  conventions  which  have  assembled,  and  the  individual  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  very  numerous.  Our  support  of  Greeley 
was  a  concession  in  that  direction ;  we  thought  a  very  long  ways. 
Our  idea  was  that  the  colored  people,  seeing  a  disposition  on  our  part  to 
vote  for  Horace  Greeley,  would  accept  that  as  an  unanswerable  assur- 
ance of  our  full  acceptance  of  the  situation  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  everything  that  was  involved  in  that,  and  if  they  had  had  the  in- 
telligence to  perceive  and  to  apprehend  the  situation  it  would,  perhaps, 
had  that  effect.    It  did  not,  however;  they  generally  voted  for  Grant. 

NATURE  OF  THE  EEPUBLIOAN  REPRESENTATIONS  TO  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  generally,  the  character  of  the  addresses  of  the  can- 
vass on  their  9ide  in  respect  to  instructing  the  black  population  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  democrats  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  again  f — 
A.  That  has  been  the  cry  with  which  the  poor  ignorant  people  have 
been  deluded  from  the  start;  that  the  democrats  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  them  again  to  slavery;  and  while  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  confide  in  the  whites  in  everything  In  the  world  but  politics, 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  consort  with  them  politically,  and  accept 
as  sincere  their  declarations  in  reference  to  political  purposes  and 
desires. 

Q.  At  the  last  election  were  you  enabled  to  get  any  portion  of  the 
negro  vote ! — A.  Well,  my  personal  knowledge  extends  only  to  Madison 
County,  and  there  we  had  a  compromise  or  fusion  ticket,  as  it  was  called, 
which  was  generally  voted.  The  vote  against  it  was  very  trifling,  in- 
significant.    Universally  accepted. 

THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  Was  there  or  no  in  the  last  election  a  schism  in  the  republican 
ranks — a  falling-out  between  their  leaders  f — A.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  understanding  that  Harris,  and  McKee,  and  Alcorn,  and 
divers  others  were  antagonistic  to  Araea.  There  was  Ames's  party,  and 
Alcorn's  party,  as  we  call  it  here — a  rupture  in  the  republican  party.  It 
was  understood  that  Ames,  and  Warren,  and  a  few  others  were  trying 
to  carry  the  negroes  in  a  body  with  them,  and  Alcorn,  and  Harris,  and 
McKee,  and  divers  others  were  opposed  to  their  efforts.  Powers  was 
also  arrayed  on  the  Alcorn  side,  as  it  was  understood ;  that  was  the 
talk. 

GOVERNOR  AMES'S   POLICY  TO    CONCENTRATE    THE  BLACKS    AGAINST 

THE  WHITES. 

Q.  What  was  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Ames  in  regard  to  the  two 
races,  whites  and  blacks! — A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Governor  Ames  had 
based  his  hopes  entirely  upon  the  negro  party;  that  was  the  idea  I  had. 
And  that  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  concentration  of  the  negro 
vote  against  the  whites,  calculating  that  mere  force  of  numbers,  the 
negroes  having  a  majority  in  this  State,  I  believe,  of  a  few  thousand,  I 
suppose  the  idea  would  be  that  the  negroes  would  all  be  commanded 
and  move  solidly,  and  that  numbers  would  count  in  politics  as  in  war. 
And  the  impression  I  had,  which  I  think  prevailed  generally,  was  that 
59  MISS 
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Governor  Ames  had  determined  to  base  his  hopes  of  political  success 
upon  leading  in  a  body  the  negro  vote  of  the  State. 

Of  course  I  am  depending  for  the  formation  of  my  opinion  upon  gen- 
eral conjecture  and  reasoning  from  facts  known,  not  from  any  assurance 
from  Governor  Ames  or  any  knowledge  of,  except  as  I  may  derive  the 
impression  from  external  acts. 

Q.  You  judge  of  the  conclusion  by  the  premises  which  he  laid  down!— 
A.  By  the  course  pursued. 

THE  MOST   PERFECT  QUIET  SINCE  THE   CHANaE   IN  AFFAISS. 

Q.  lias  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  since  the  election  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  change  of  affairs  in  the  State  f — A.  Entirely  so ;  the  most 
X>erfect  quiet  has  reigned  throughout  Mississippi. 

Q.  Any  collision  between  the  races  since  that,  that  yon  are  aware  of 
in  your  own  section  of  the  country  t — A.  I  have  heard  none  anywh^e 
I  remember,  except  on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  in  Loaisiana.  This 
matter  down  here  that  is  known  through  the  instrumentality  of  papers; 
I  have  heard  of  no  disturbance }  perfect  quiet  has  reigned  throughont 
the  State  except  that. 

Q.  State  what  has  been  since  1875  the  effect  of  this  ch^ge  of  admin- 
istration ;  if  there  has  been  any  effect  upon  the  happiness  and  pros^ 
perity  of  the  people  f — A.  It  has  been  most  inspiring,  decidedly  inspir- 
ing, to  the  people. 

Q.  Is  that  feeling  confined  to  one  race  exclusively  T — A.  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  about  the  colored  people.  My  associations  with  them  are  so 
very  limited  that  I  cannot  say,  sir.  My  professional  duties  before  my 
appointment  to  the  bench,  and  my  judicial  duties  since,  have  so  engrossed 
my  time  that  really  I  cannot  express  an  opinion,  even  about  the  senti- 
ments of  colored  men  in  the  State. 

OUE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PROSPERITY  SINCE  THE   CHANGE. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  to  your  knowledge,  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
prosperity  and  condition  in  the  State  since  the  change  of  administn- 
tion  ? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that  I  think,  sir.  The  prospect 
for  industrial  success  is  decidedly  better  than  it  has  been.  There  are 
much  higher  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  the  white  people,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  or  judge  from  every  appearance,  perfect  contentmeDt 
quietude,  and  satisfaction  among  the  colored  people 

HOW  THE  BLA.CKS  WERE  INCITED  TO  OPPOSITION   TO    THE  WHITB8. 

The  truth  is  that  the  colored  people  were  being  incited  by  pestiferoos 
vagabonds  who  wanted  to  stir  them  up  for  purposes  of  their  own  against 
the  whites.  And  they  would  have  moved  along  in  their  sphere  content- 
edly and  quietly,  depending  on  the  white  people,  trusting  in  them,  aod 
treated  with  kindness  by  them,  but  they  were  stirred  up  and  hopes  were 
created  in  their  bosoms  which  could  not  be  realized.  And  there  are 
ambitious  men  among  them,  who,  catching  their  inspiration  from  their 
leaders,  undertook  to  permeate  the  whole  race  with  it,  and  spreading  ii 
abroad  inciting  them  and  inducing  a  feeling,  when  there  would  have 
been  no  such  feeling ;  all  would  have  been  satisfactory  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  these  i)ersoDS 
who  undertook  to  use  the  negroes  for  their  own  purposes. 

And  I  will  state  further  that  the  negroes  would  have  fared  just  as  weB 
and  better  without  any  interference  at  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the 
white  people,  who  have  far  more  consideration  and  kindness  for  th^ 
than  these  men  who  make  loud  pretenses  of  their  devotion  to  them  for 
m^re  \K)Utical  purposes. 
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HOW  WITNESS  FEELS  TOWARD  THE  BLACKS. 

I  IcDOw  the  negro  race  well ;  I  was  born  and  reared  among  them,  and 
have  nothing  in  the  world  bat  the  kindest  feelings  for  them ;  and  in  my 
private  life  and  in  public  life,  as  they  will  all  testify  who  have  been 
brought  within  my  influence,  I  have  treated  them  with  great  considera- 
tion. When  on  the  bench,  where  they  had  against  them  the  natural  pre- 
judice unhappily  existing  to  a  great  extent  in  the  minds  of  their  late 
masters  against  the  newly  enfranchised  race,  I  was  anxious  to  secure 
them  from  injustice  from  white  jurors,  even  more  so  than  if  they  had 
been  white  people.  I  have  always  had  only  feelings  of  the  utmost  kind- 
ness toward  them,  and  have  now. 

THINKS  THE  NEGROES  HAVE  DONE  WONDERFULLY  WELL. 

I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  they  have  done  wonderfully  well  under 
the  circumstances,  and  would  have  done  far  better  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  politicians  who  stir  them  up  and  use  them  for  their  own  benefit. 
They  have  been  badly  taught  and  misled  and  been  used  as  mere  puppets 
to  a  large  extent. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  To  which  political  party  of  this  State  did  you  belong  prior  to  the 
late  civil  war! — A.  To  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  in  favor  of  secession  f — A.  I  was  in  favor  of  se- 
cession. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  confederate  army ! — A.  I  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  captain  and  colonel. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  army  ? — A.  From  the  early  part  of 
1862  until  the  surrender. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  belong  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  democratic  party  in  your  county  last  fall ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
but  I  did  belong  to  the  State  central  committee.  I  should  have  stated 
that  before ;  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  moment. 

Q.  What  official  relations,  if  any,  except  as  member  of  the  State  cen- 
tral committee,  did  you  have  with  the  party  in  your  county  f — ^A.  I  had 
none,  sir,  except  as  a  voter. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  the  county  during  thelast  canvass  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

WITNESS  MAKES  TWO  SPEECHES. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  I  made  a 
speech  a  short  time  before  the  election  in  Canton,  at  night,  and  the 
night  before  the  election  I  made  a  sort  of  reception  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reception  of  our  candidate  for  Congress,  Mr.  Singleton.  He 
had  been  ofi'  and  returned  and  he  was  received.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  I  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  was  called  out 
and  made  a  little  speech.  That  and  the  speech  I  made  a  short  time 
before  the  election  were  the  only  speeches  I  made  during  the  last  can- 
vass. But  one  was  a  political  speech — the  one  some  days  before  the 
election.  ^ 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  traveled  through  the  county  of  Mad- 
ison during  the  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  political  situa- 
tion.— A.  I  did  not;  I  was  not  out  of  Canton,  except  on  the  railroad, 
during  the  canvass,  so  far  as  I  now  remember.  1  came  to  Jackson,  per- 
haps, occasionally. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  OF  ARMED  COMPANIES  RIDING  THROUGH  THE  COUNTY. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  armed  bodies  of  men 
did  or  did  not  ride  through  the  county  during  the  canvass  t — A«  I  d<^ 


i 

I 
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not.    I  can  simply  state  what  I  heard.  I  heard  of  this  affair  at  Camden. 
I  heard  no  other  "one ;  I  knew  of  none  personally. 

witness's  version  of  •the  CAMDEN   APFAIR. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  affair  at  Camden,  was  it  not  the  fact  that  this 
armed  body  of  men  of  which  you  have  spoken  got  ready  and  deter- 
mined to  go  out  there  before  the  sheriff  started  at  all ;  that  they  did 
start  before  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  followed  after  them  and  passed 
them  before  they  reached  the  point  of  their  destination  f  What  infor- 
mation  have  you  in  regard  to  that ! — A.  My  information  was  this :  A 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Kussell  came  down  with  an  account  of  this 
action  of  the  club  of  colored  men ;  that  they  were  assembled  with  drams 
and  lifes,  perhaps  armed — a  large  assembly,  not  far  from  his  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  in  a  body  over  to  Couparle  City,  and  he  harried 
off  to  Canton  bringing  this  news,  and  coloring  it  and  exaggerating  it,  1 
suppose,  and  the  result  was  some  commotion  among  the  members  of  this 
company.  I  learned  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Calhoun,  (as  he 
is  now ;  known  as  colonel  then,)  who  is  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  that 
the  company  was  tendered  to  Captain  Ross,  the  sheriffl  That  is  what 
I  heard.  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally,  and  ray  information  was  that 
Eoss  preceded  the  armed  body  of  men,  according  to  the  talk,  and  Bos- 
well  went  in  a  buggy  to  show  him  the  way.  They  had  gone  out  in  ad- 
vance of  these  gentlemen,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  w  horn  followed 
along;  that  was  the  information  1  had.    I  don't  know  myself. 

THE    KILLING    OF  THOMAS    BY  JONES    THE    CAUSE   OP    THE    EUMOKS. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  military  or  semi-military  company 
formed  ! — A.  The  avowed  purpose  was  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity against  any  possible  disturbance  of  its  peace  and  quiet.  I  think 
that  which  immediately  led  to  its  formation  was  this :  Not  long  after 
this  Clinton  unfortunate  occurrence  there  were  rumors  abroad  in  the 
land  of  troubles,  a  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  I  recollect  a 
very  great  commotion  one  night  about  dusk  in  Canton,  about  the  report 
that  armed  bodies  of  men  were  coming  to  Canton.  There  had  been  a 
colored  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  killed,  by  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Jones,  with  an  ax-helve  in  a  personal  altercation ;  yonng  Jones 
struck  this  man  and  killed  him,  and  that  in  consequence  the  colored 
people,  considerable  bodies  of  them  about  Canton,  were  searching  for 
Jones,  and,  I  think  it  was  the  next  day,  report  came  to  Canton  that 
certain  of  the  clubs  were  coming  in  to  see  about  this  disturbance.  I  re- 
member that  the  citizens  fled  to  arms  under  the  idea  that  the  town  was 
being  marched  upon  by  armed  clubs  of  negroes,  and  subsequently  that 
these  whites  formed  a  military  company  to  meet  emergencies  of  that 
sort.  The  company  was  formed,  and  some  fifty  guns  were  afterwanl 
procured,  improved  arms  of  some  sort. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  CANTON  COMPANY. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  did  that  company  consist,  as  you  under- 
stand ?— A.  I  think  about  fifty. 

Q.  Who  was  the  commander! — A.  George  Handy  is  ciiptain. 

Q.  Was  it  officered  with  other  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  under- 
stand. Miles  is  first  lieutenant  Jenkins  and  Charley  Priestley  are  the 
other  officers,  I  think. 

IT  IS  STILL  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  company  still  retains  its  organi- 
zation ? — A.  The  last  I  heard  of  it  was  on  memorial  day,  on  the  2Gth  of 
A^iW,  \?\\^vi  ^om^  \)^\^Qw^  went  out  to  decorate  the  soldiers'  graves,  and 
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there  was  speakin|i:,  and  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  and  mnsic.  I  saw 
the  company  as, a  part  of  the  gala  proceedings  of  that  occasion. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  yon  know,  it  still  continues  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  pre- 
sume so.    I  saw  it  then. 

Q.  It  is,  I  understand,  a  voluntary  organization  ? — A.  Entirely  so. 

NATURE  OF  THE  BLACK  AND  OTHER  LAWS. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  black  laws,  so  called,  that  were 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  some  time  about  1865  or  1866 ; 
I  do  not  remember  the  precise  year  ? — A.  There  were  some  passed  in 
1865,  and  some  later,  to  which,  1  suppose,  you  allude.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  have  not  the  acts  here.  I  recollect  something  of  the  regulations. 
Ton  want  to  know  the  character  of  the  legislation  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir :  the  acts  of  1875. — A.  I  think  the  first  attempt  at  legis- 
lation was  made  to  regulate  the  newly  enfranchised.  Tliere  were  provi- 
sions of  law  in  reference  to  apprenticing  minor  children  who  were  orphans, 
and  those  whose  parents  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  maintain  them. 
There  was  a  scheme  attempted  to  make  provision  for  the  apprenticing, 
by  what  was  known  then  as  the  probate  court,  and  these  orphans  and 
helpless  children,  or  those  who  were  not  orphans,  but  helpless  by  reason 
of  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  maintain  tjiiem. 
That  was  one  thing. 

Then  there  was  a  very  absurd  and  foolish  prohibition  on  negroes  be- 
coming the  lessees  of  land  in  the  country.  They  were  allowed  to 
become  lessees  in  town.  Very  foolishly,  for  whereas  it  should  be  the 
object  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  country,  they  were  impelled  by 
that  to  the  towns.    That  was  another  provision  I  remember. 

THE  WHITE  PEOPLE  PASSED  THE  LAWS. 

Q.  Which  political  party  was  in  power  when  that 'act  was  passed  ? — 
A.  We  did  not  have  any  political  party,  hardly,  organized. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  It  was,  I  suppose — I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
called.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  composed  of  the  former  whigs  and 
democrats — the  white  people. 

THERE  WAS  NO  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Q.  Was  there  a  republican  party  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
organization  of  the  republican  party  of  Mississippi  at  that  date.  I  do 
not  know  the  distinctive  names.  This  legislature  was  composed  of 
whigs  and  democrats,  or  who  had  been,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  new 
alignment  of  parties  at  that  date. 

The  republican  party  of  Mississippi  was  constituted  subsequently, 
because  of  the  folly  of  the  democrats  in  not  meeting  together  and 
promptly  recognizing  the  consequences  of  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes, 
as  I  wanted  them  to  do,  to  get  the  start  of  the  republicans  in  accepting 
the  situation,  and  declaring  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  negro  to  vote 
and  hold  office  if  he  could  get  it.  That  is  what  I  wanted  t  hem  to  do,  but 
they  did  not  do  it,  and  the  republican  party  as  a  distinctive  organiza- 
tion sprung  up  in  Mississippi  in  consequence  of  that. 

THE  LEGISLATURE    THAT    MADE    THE    BLACK  CODE  WAS  MAINLY  OP 

SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  former  slave-holders  were 
mainly  members  of  the  legislature  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
so-called  black  code. — A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  further,  whether,  prior  to  the  agreement  in  regard 
to  this  compromise  ticket  in  Madison  County  last  fall,  you  did  or  did 
not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  trouble  in  your  county  f — A,  WeXl^ 
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I  knew  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  anticipate  any  premeditated 
purpose  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  have  disturbance,  but  I  knew,  as 
every  man  knew,  the  liability  to  have  a  difficulty  precipitated  on  the 
day  of  the  election  by  folly,  by  imprudence,  or  by  accident. 

THE   TWO  BACES  ABE  DISTINCTIYE. 

You  see,  the  two  races  are  distinctive,  and  they  have  been,  unfortn- 
nately,  politically  divided  by  color.  The  negroes  have  all  stood  by  one 
side,  pretty  much,  and  the  whites  on  the  other,  and  it  became  a  race 
question  and  nothing  else,  and  there  is  ineradicable  opposition  between 
them.  The  white  man  prefers  the  white  man,  and  the  negro  prefers  the 
negro.  With  these  two  races,  one  formerly  in  slavery  and  the  other 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  brought  up  face  to  face  at  the  ballot- 
box,  one  under  one  banner  and  one  under  another  arranged  in  ref- 
erence to  color,  of  course  there  would  be  a  danger  possibly  of  a  collision. 

NOTHINa    TO    LEAD    WITNESS    TO    BELIEVE    THAT    TROUBLE    WOULD 

OCCUE. 

I  know  nothing,  therefore,  to  lead  me  to  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of 
any  party  that  such  a  thing  should  occur,  but  still  I  knew  the  liability 
that  it  would  occur,  and  it  always  will  be  so,  not  only  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, but  it  will  ever  be  so  as  long  as  the  same  state  of  things  exists— 
two  separate,  distinct  races  opposed  to  each  other  as  races,  so  far  as  po- 
litical and  social  relations  are  concerned.  I  felt  that  there  was  danger 
of  such  a  thing  occurring,  and  I  felt  exceedingly  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  more  than  that,  I  felt  ve^ 
anxious  in  regard  to  having  an  era  of  good  feelings,  all  parties  partici- 
pating and  voting  together  for  good  men,  without  reference  to  color  or 
party  name. 

PABTISS  WITHOUT  EEFEEENCE  TO  COLOR, 

I  thought  that,  when  the  colored  man  was  once  brought  up  by  the 
action  of  his  leaders  to  vote  for  democrats,  he  would  possess  the 
idea  that  they  were  not  such  miserable  creatures  as  they  were  usually 
represented  to  be  by  their  political  teachers,  and  that  the  negro  having 
once,  by  the  consent  and  action  of  his  own  leaders,  voted  for  home  citi- 
zens, in  whom  he  would  confide  in  regard  to  everything  else,  that  it 
would  be  an  entering- wedge  and  point  the  way  to  the  formation  of  new 
political  relations,  and  establish  among  them  parties  withoat  reference 
to  color,  and  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  State.  That  was  the 
idea  that  possessed  me. 

HOW  THE  WITNESS  WOULD   OVEECOME    THE   NEGEOES'  DISTRUST  OF 

THE  WHITES. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  of  t]ie  opinion  that  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  two  races  in  regard  to  poli- 
tics. If  you  hold  that  opinion,  how  did  you  think  you  could  do  away 
with  that  antagonism  by  the  creation  or  formation  of  this  union  ticket? 
— A.  Why,  in  this  way  :  the  negro  has  been  taught  by  his  leaders  that 
he  could  commit  no  greater  political  sin  than  to  vote  for  a  democrat. 
That  has  been  the  understanding — that  he  was  voting  against  his  race, 
against  his  wife  and  children ;  that  he  was  endangering  his  freedom, 
and  all  such  statements  as  that,  and  that  has  been  inculcated  in  him  by 
the  political  teaching  that  he  has  had.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  same  men  who  had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  instilling  that 
idea  into  his  mind  should  consent  to  and  should  even  urge  him  to  vote 
for  democrats,  for  home  citizens,  for  men  whom  he  had  known  for  years, 
aTid\\i^\iom^i^'^QV3\0L  ^wi^<\^  \\v  t^ference  to  himself  personally,  that 
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hereafter  it  would  indace  him  to  pursue  the  same  course  under  better 
teachings  in  which  that  would  be  a  precedent  which  could  be  appealed 
to  in  future,  if  successful,  and  it  would  exert  much  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  negro,  who  is  very  ignorant  and  hard  to  be  taught. 

WELL  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  RESULT  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Q.  Are  you  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  your 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  got  very  good 
officers,  very  good  indeed,  as  the  result. 

THE  MASS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATS  ARE  WHITE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  negro  has  been  taught  by  his  political  leaders  in 
this  State  that  he  could  commit  no  greater  crime  than  to  vote  for  a  dem- 
ocrat. I  ask  you  if  the  white  men,  to  some  considerable  extent  at  least* 
have  not  been  taught  by  their  political  leaders  that  they  could  commit 
no  greater  crime  than  to  vote  for  a  republican  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  teaching  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  exactly ; 
that  is,  it  would  be  rather  regarded  as  a  presumptuous  thing  to  address 
the  whites  of  this  country  in  that  style.  1  will  say  this :  the  great  mass, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  white  people  in  this  country,  are  dem- 
ocrats, opposed  to  the  republican  party,  and  I  suppose  that  their  politi- 
cal speaking  has  been  of  a  character  that  would  be  reasonably  expected 
under  that  state  of  things.  But  as  for  any  particular  teaching  that  it 
would  be  a  great  crime  to  vote  for  republicans,  the  mass  of  the  white 
people  are  about  as  well  taught  as  their  teachers.  They  have  their  own 
opinions  and  thoughts  and  views,  and  are  pretty  firm  in  their  political 
views.  The  mass  of  white  people  are  democrats ;  you  will  rarely  find  a 
republican  who  did  not  come  here  from  abroad  since  the  war — very 
rarely ;  they  are  exceedingly  scarce,  few  and  far  between,  except  north- 
em  men,  among  the  white  people. 

WHY  THE  MASS  OF  THE  WHITES  ARE   DEMOCRATS  AND   NOT  REPUB- 
LICANS. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  your  views  or  opinions  as  to  whj^  the 
great  mass  of  the  white  men  in  Mississippi  are  attached  to  the  democratic 
rather  than  to  the  republican  party  ? — A,  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  think  a 
moment. 

Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  the  force  of  circumstances  in  a 
large  degree.  W^hen  the  war  ended,  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  very 
large  extent  regarded  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  as  in 
hostility  to  the  people  of  the  South.  The  disfranchisement  of  very  large 
numbers  of  our  people;  tbe  course  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  other 
words,  immediately  after  the  war  toward  the  people  of  the  South  in  the 
effort  to  reconstruct  them ;  tbe  appointment  of  military  governors ;  the 
successive  acts  of  Congress,  known  as  reconstruction  measures ;  and 
the  taking  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  out  of  their  own  hands — the  whole 
course  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  I  may  say  so,  toward  the  people 
of  the  South  led  the  people  of  the  South  to  believe,  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  that  they  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and  the  subjects  of 
punishment  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  result 
was  to  cement  all  the  intelligence  pretty  much  of  the  South  in  a  body, 
not  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  government,  because 
after  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  government  was  struck  the  mass  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South  felt  that  they  had  no  other  government  than 
the  Government  of  the  Onited  States,  and  transferred  cheerfully  their 
allegiance,  I  think,  (certainly  I  did  myself,  after  that  flag  was  "furled 
forever,)  to  the  United  States.    But  its  course  was  such  as  to  beget  in  the 
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minds  of  the  southern  people,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  idea 
that  they  were  objects  of  distrust  and  dislike,  and  subjects  of  punish- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  pursued. 

LORDED  OVEB  BY  LITTLE  MILITARY  MEN. 

We  were  lorded  over  by  little  military  men  with  shoulder-straps  and 
epaulettes,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  interfering  with  the  af^rs  of 
the  people,  and  begetting  distrust  on  their  part,  as  distrust  is  apt  to 
beget  distrust — distrust  by  the  officials  and  distrust  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  instead  of  being  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  American  ideas,  as  they  had  always  done,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  determined  to  assume  gov- 
ernment over  them  by  military  men,  by  bayonets,  and  through  parties 
that  sprang  out  of  that  state  of  things,  composed  mainly  of  negroes. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

Unfortunately,  I  say,  the  democratic  party  would  not  do  what  some 
of  us  proposed  and  thought  ought  to  be  done,  that  is,  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  situation  and  make  the  most  out  of  the  inevitable,  and  get  the 
control  over  the  negro  mind  by  expressing  a  willingness  to  accord  to  the 
negro  all  his  political  rights ;  the  right  to  vote  and  a  right  to  hold  office 
if  he  could  get  votes  enough  to  elect  him.  The  democratic  party  would 
not  do  that,  and  the  result  was  that  a  foreign  element  came  here,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  some  who  took  that  direction  among  the  home  peo- 
ple, banded  the  negroes  together  in  a  solid  phalanx,  and  the  formation 
of  a  line  on  one  side  was  well  calculated  to  form  one  on  the  other.  And 
the  negroes  were  found  nearly  all  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  the  white  people  naturally  aligned  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  other  party,  which  was  opposed  to  the  republican 
party. 

SOUTHERN    LEADERS    THOUGHT    THE    UNION    WAS    TO   BE   RESTOBED 

"AS  IT  WAS.^ 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  it  generally  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
democrats  of  the  South  that  the  States  which  had  been  in  rebellion,  as 
i  soon  as  the  surrender  took  place,  should  at  once  have  been  restored  to 

;  all  the  political  rights  that  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  rebellion  and  to 

secession  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  the  idea  which  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  had, 
that  this  war  was  being  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  outbreak  and  rebellion,  and 
that  with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  destruction  of  the 
confederate  government,  when  the  confederates  grounded  their  arms 
and  became  loyal  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
the  States  should  have  been  rehabilitated,  and  everything  should  go 
on  as  before,  without  the  subjugation  of  the  State  government  and  the 
reconstruction  which  followed  destruction.  I  had  that  idea,  and  I  think 
that  was  the  prevailing  idea.  That  seemed  to  have  been  the  idea  of 
Governor  Sharkey  in  ordering  an  election  to  fill  vacancies  for  the  terms 
that  had  partially  expired  during  the  war,  the  judges  and  other  oflBcers, 
who  should  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  We  thought  that  wastlie 
idea  Mr.  Lincoln  had  in  waging  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
I  supposed  that  course  would  be  pursued. 

WITNESS  IN  FAVOR  OF  ACCEPTING    THE  ACTS  OF   CONGRESS. 

It  was  not  pursued,  however,  and  I  was  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of 

the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  for  I  felt  that  we  were  in  the  power 

of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  regarded  it  as  unwise  to  antagonize 

tbe  poVvc^  oi  \Xi^  C^o\i^^'s»  o^  tU^  United  States,  which  had  the  control 

of  thi^  mallet. 
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I  agreed  with  Mr.  Barksdale,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  who  favored  a 
prompt  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the  reconstruction 
policy,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  make  friends  with  the 
Degrees  politically,  by  a  full  recognition  of  all  their  rights,  acquiring  the 
ascendency  and  taking  charge  of  them,  and  becoming  their  teachers  and 
controllers,  instead  of  allowing  the  republicans  to  do  that. 

DEMOCRATS  DID  NOT  AGREE  WITH  HIM. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  generally  agree  with  you  in  those  views  ? — A. 
They  did  not.  I  am  now  speaking  about  reconstruction,  the  acceptance 
of  that. 

NO  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANY  MURDERS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  homicide,  said  to  have  been  committed  by 
a  man  named  Lee,  in  Holmes  County ! — A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
except  from  rumor  only.  I  only  know  what  I  have  heard  through  the 
papers,  and  personal  accounts.  • 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  homicides 
have  been  very  frequent  in  this  State! — A.  There  have  been  a  good 
many,  1  have  no  doubt.  Very  frequent,  I  can  hardly  gay  that.  There 
have  been  a  good  many,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  according 
to  report,  but  1  cannot  say  very  frequent. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Charles  Caldwell? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  him  by  reputation? — A.  He  had  been  a  senator 
from  Hinds  County,  a  State  senator;  I  knew  of  him.  I  did  not  know 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  assassinated  or  killed  ! — A.  I  think  I 
heard  that  he  and  his  brother  were  killed  at  Clinton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  killing  has  ever  been  legally  investi- 
gated or  not! — A.  I  do  not;  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  learn  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  it  occurred.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  circuit 
court  has  been  held  since  or  not.  I  expect  there  has  been  one,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Bayard,  that 
the  State  had  been  peaceful,  except  the  difficulties  that  have  recently 
occurred  in  Louisiana  since  the  election.  Have  you  heard  of  auy  out- 
breaks or  outrages  since  the  election  in  Issaquena  County? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  any. 

Q.  How  about  the  killing  of  six  or  seven  negroes  in  that  county  some 
time  in  December  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  heard  of  that,  or  do  not 
remember  it  at  least. 

DID  NOT  KNOW  CALDWELL  PERSONALLY. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  personally  know  Caldwell? — A.  I  did  not, 
sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  knew  him  by  sight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  character  and  reputation  was  for  being  an 
orderly  or  disorderly  man  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  guilty  of  one  or  more  homicides  ? — 
A.  I  think  I  have ;  I  merely  heard  it — nothifag  more  than  a  rumor ;  I  can 
hardly  trace  it  even.  I  have  heard  his  name  spoken  of  and  saw  his 
name  occasionally  in  the  paper  when  senator;  I  know  nothing  of  him 
personally. 

THINKS  GENERAL  GRANT  CORRECTLY  STATED  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

IN  HIS  REPORT. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  visit  of  General  Grant,  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render, to  the  Southern  States? — A.  I  recollect  his  being  at  Atlaxita.^ 
Ga. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  report  which  he  is  stated  to  have  made 
on  his  return  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  sentiment  in  the  Sooth! 
— A.  I  recollect  the  circumstance  ;  the  particulars  of  the  report  I  do  not 
remember.  I  recollect  the  general  tenor  of  the  report  in  the  papers ;  I 
recollect  that — the  general  tenor  of  the  report  in  the  papers. 

Q.  From  what  you  remember  of  it  did  that  correctly  state  the  politi- 
cal Tiews  of  the  South  ! — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  never  was  a  peo- 
ple more  thoroughly  subdued  than  the  people  at  the  South.  They  were 
sick  and  tired  of  the  war,  worn  out,  wearied ;  with  the  destruction  of  the 
confederate  government  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  all  cause  of 
enmity  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  had  passed  away, 
and  I  think  the  feeling  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  was 
one  of  readiness  to  be  faithful  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course  it  was  contrary  to  human  nature  that  they  should  at  once  be- 
come very  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  it,  because  it  is  hard  for  x)eople  to 
transfer  their  affections  suddenly.  It  was  a  feeling  of  acquiescence  and 
to  be  true  to  the  Federal  Government,  because  they  had  no  other. 

IT  WOULD  HAVE  IMPBOVED  THE  CONDITION  OF  THINGS  IP  THE  VIEWS 

OF  THE  EEPORT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED. 

Q.  If  the  facts  stated  in  that  report  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  the  South  to  accept  the  situation  and  enter  into  a  restora- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  acted  upon, 
what,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  result! — A.  I  think  that 
there  would  have  been  not  only  hearty  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  but  a  very  greatly  improved  condition  of  things.  I 
think  many  of  the  unfortunate  evils  which  have  afflicted  this  country 
would  have  been  avoided. 

NO  ONE  FAVORS  THE  RETURN  OF  SLAVERY. 

Q.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  there  been  any  party  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  favor  of  returning  the  negroes  into  slavery  f — A.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  man  in  Mississippi  who  was  such  an  idiot  or  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  indulge  an  idea  of  that  sort. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  the  restoration  of  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
States  with  the  Federal  Government,  did  they  contemplate  the  restora- 
tion of  slavery  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  never — merely  of  their  Federal  relations. 
The  people  of  the  South  firmly  regarded  slavery  as  having  gone,  and  no 
thought  was  entertained  by  anybody  of  returning  to  it. 

ABOUT  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  at  the  closeof  the  war  in  reference  to  recognizing  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal  relations  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  f — A.  It  acted 
upon  the  idea  of  restoration. 

Q.  Cases  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  sus- 
pended on  the  docket  during  the  duration  of  the  civil  war,  what  was  done 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  that? — A.  I  am  not  personally 
familiar  with  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  tha*  they  were  called  upon  the  docket  as  soon 
as  the  war  closed,  as  if  not  interrupted? — A.  Though  I  do  not  know 
such  to  have  been  the  case,  I  have  the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
disposed  to  go  on  as  if  a  temporary  disturbance  took  place,  without  a 
change  of  relations. 

Q.  Simply  interrupted  the  relations  of  the  people  with  the  Govern- 
ment ? — A.  That  was  all ;  and  that  was  the  way  we  looked  upon  the  war 
here  SiuOi  Wi^  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  destrnc- 
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tion  of  the  confederate  government.  We  felt  we  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  to  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations,  with- 
oat  discrimination,  let,  or  hinderauce. 

THE  MURDER  OF  WILLIAMS  BY  JONES. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  number  of  homicides  in  the 
county.  Do  you  remember  the  killing  in  this  county  of  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, county  treasurer,  by  a  colored  man  named  Caswell  Jones? — A.  I 
heard  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur  f — A.  In  Jackson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause? — A.  It  was  an  interference  with  Williams 
in  domestic  relations  with  Jones.  It  was  understood  he  had  been 
intimate  with  Jones's  wife,  and  had  persisted  in  it  after  being  admon- 
ished by  Jones,  for  which  Jones  called  him  to  account  and  killed  him. 

Q.  Both  were  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The*  diflSculty  was  a  per- 
sonal one,  not  political. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Jones  was  or  was  not  one  of  the  political 
supporters  and  associates  of  Governor  Ames ! — A.  He  was  a  republi- 
can, I  understood  ^  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  association 
with  Ames. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  that  killing  ? — A.  He  was,  I 
heard,  tried  and  acquitted. 

Q.  By  the  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  justified  ? — ^A.  That  is  common  law  in  this  country. 

ABOUT  CAPTAIN  KEE. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Kee,  of  your  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  resided  there  since  the  election  there  last  year  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  How  long  has  he  resided  there ! — A.  I  have  heard  of  him  for  sev- 
eral years  that  I  have  known  him.  He  has  been  there  for  several  years 
at  Calhoun  Station. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  any  business  there  ? — A.  I  have  the  idea,  sir, 
that  he  has  been  selling  goods  there ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  taken  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State  before  the  elec- 
tion of  1875! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  do  not  remember  of  hearing 
that  he  took  a  part  in  political  matters  until  this  last  election,  when  he 
was  nominated  for  sheriff  by  the  republicans. 

ABOUT  STATE  SENATOR  WAENEE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Warner,  of  your  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Alexander  Warner. 

Q.  Had  he  not  resided  in  your  county  ? — A.  He  used  to  represent  that 
county  in  the  senate  for  four  years. 

Q.  Is  not  that  his  voting-place  f — A.  I  supposed  it  to  be.  He  has  no 
residence  there,  I  think.  He  occasionally  comes  to  the  county  and  votes. 
If  he  has  any  place  of  residence  in  -the  county  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  He 
8i>ends  the  most  of  his  time  in  Jackson,  and  in  the  summer  season  he  is 
abroad. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  State  central  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE  TELEGRAPHS 

A  SAFE- GUARD. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threat  or  intimation  that  Warner  would  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  his  place  in  your  county  ! — A.  The  only  thing  that 
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I  ever  heard  was  this :  General  George,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic 
committee  here,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mayor  Calhoun,  stating  that  Warner 
had  gone  out  to  Calhoun  Station  the  night  before  the  election,  and  for 
us  to  see  to  it  that  no  harm  befell  him.  George  seemed  to  have  an  idea 
that  possibly  Warner's  personal  safety  might  be  in  danger,  and  tele 
graphed  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  sent  the  telegram  down  to 
Calhoun.    It  was  a  precaution  nary  measure  of  General  George. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  Colonel  George  became  possessed  of  that  im- 
pression ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  telegraph  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  stated  that  Warner  had  gone 
up  to  Madison,  and  to  see  that  nothing  befell  him.  I  do  not  remember 
the  language  exactly.  That  telegram  was  sent  to  Calhoun  Station  by 
some  gentleman  known  to  us.  Warner  staid  there  during  this  election, 
I  heard. 

THE  WHITES   ALL   ON  ONE  SIDE;  THE  BLACKS   ON   THE  OTHEE. 

Q,  You  say  that  the  separation  of  the  blacks  and  whites  in  their  po- 
litical relations  is  very  decided  and  marked  f — A.  O,  clearly ;  and  the 
whites  are  nearly  all  on  one  side  and  the  colored  on  the  other,  or  hare 
been  heretofore,  up  to  the  last  election. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  republicans  in  the  State  f — A.  Some  few 
northern  men  who  came  here  since  the  war,  and  a  few  who  had  lived 
here  before,  but  vey  few. 

Q,  There  are  some  who  are  white  native  southerners  ? — A.  Some,  but 
very  few. 

Q,  Do  the  blacks  co-operate  with  the  whites  in  their  political  raore- 
ments — those  that  are  in  the  republican  party — do  they  act  with  the 
whites  who  are  republicans! — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  All  white  men  who  embrace  the  sentiments  of  the  republican  par^, 
can  they  have  the  lead  or  go  with  the  blacks  in  their  political  mat- 
ters ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  leading.  I  think  that  the  northern  mea 
can  take  the  lead  anywhere.  The  negroes  have  ai>  idea  that  the  north- 
ern people  freed  them,  and  are  deluded  with  the  notion  that  this  war 
was  gotten  up  to  free  them ;  that  the  northern  men  are  their  deliverers 
and  saviors,  and  these  white  men  kept  them  in  slavery. 

NEGROES  HAVE  NO  CONFIDENCE  IN  SOUTHERN  REPUBLICANS. 

Q,  When  a  native  southerner  embraces  the  political  views  of  the 
republican  party,  do  the  blacks  vote  for  them  tool — A.  Yes,  sir; 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  efforts  of  the  northern  republicans,  yet  I  do 
not  think  the  southern  republicans  could  do  anything  at  all  with  the 
colored  people,  but  for  the  cooperation  of  northern  men. 

Q.  They  vote  for  them,  however  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  so. 

UNWISE  FEATURES  OF  THE  BLACK  LA.WS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  measures  called  the  black  laws,  which  joa 
described  in  part.    Were  they  passed  early  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  against  your  judgment  as  to  what  was 
right  f — A.  No  ;  some  features  of  them  were.  This  attempt  to  regulate 
and  to  provide  for  the  apprenticing*of  minors  who  were  orphans,  and 
those  whose  parents  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  them — such 
features  met  my  approbation ;  I  thought  them  wise;  but  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  negro,  however,  to  be  vendee  or  grantee  of  land,  or  lessee  of 
land  in  the  country,  all  such  provisions  received  my  disapprobation 
very  decidedly  at  the  time. 

Q.  YJYial  ^^^\Xv^T^;vs^\\  ^iven  for  the  passage  of  the  land  law  !— A. 
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I  do  not  know  of  a  reason  that  was  given.    I  was  then  on  the  bench, 
the  circuit  bench,  from  which  I  was  very  much  engaged  in  my  duties, 
and  I  did  not  visit  Jackson  personally,  and  so  far  as  knowing  anything 
of  legislative  discussion  that  occurred,  except  as  I  got  glimpses  from 
the  newspaper,  I  do  not  know. 

THE  CONTEOLLINa  MOTIVE  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  PASSED  THE  BLACK  CODE. 

Q.  Ijet  me  ask  you  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  controlling  motive 
and  purpose  of  the  men  who  passed  that  law  ? — A.  I  supposed  this : 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  of  Mississippi,  were  completely  over- 
whelmed, paralyzed  almost  by  the  sudden  transition  of  this  large  negro 
population  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  subordination  and  control  to  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  man  was  one  of 
terrible  apprehension  of  what  might  result  from  a  sudden  liberation 
from  control  of  this  large  number  of  colored  people,  and  the  legislation 
of  Mississippi  was  the  result  of  the  first  immature  expression  of  the 
efforts  of  the  controlling  class  in  this  State  to  do  that  which  they 
regarded  as  a  necessity,  to  regulate  and  control  this  body  of  people 
with  physical  power,  but  who  were  mere  infants  so  far  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  life  is  concerned;  who  had  been  held  in  slavery 
under  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  masters  who  believed  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  to  regulate  and  curb  and  prevent 
harm  from  them.  And  these  laws  were  the  first  inexperienced  efforts 
of  the  people  of  the  South  in  this  direction  to  do  what  was  thought 
necessary  to  be  done  to  prevent  great  evils. 

NO  DANGER  OF  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ABRIDGE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

Q.  We  have  evidence  before  the  committee  to  this  point,  that  the 
mass  of  the  white  people  in  Mississippi  are  now  very  much  in  the 
condition,  mental  and  moral,  which  you  have  described  as  existing  at 
the  time  these  black  laws  were  passed.  One  gentleman  here,  who  said  he 
served  during  a  large  part  of  the  war  in  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, asserted  that  during  all  that  period  of  time  he  never  endured  so 
much  mental  anguish  as  to  what  the  negroes  might  do  in  the  way  of 
assaulting  the  white  people,  as  he  endured  during  the  canvass  of  1875, 
in  Yazoo  County.  Wo  have  similar  statements  from  other  counties  of 
that  state  of  mind.  If  that  be  so,  is  it  unlikely  that  similar  legislation 
would  be  had  in  regard  to  the  negroes  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  legislature  in  Missis- 
sippi to  abridge  or  diminish  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  the  rights  of 
the  colored  people.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  state  it,  1  will  give  you 
something  of  the  progress  of  feeling  in  this  State. 

When  the  war  ended  the  people  found  themselves  confronted  with 
this  appalling  question.  This  large  class  of  human  beings  had  been 
regulated  and  controlled  in  slavery,  and  every  man  thought  it  was 
a  very  serious  question  as  to  what  would  be  the  result,  what  course  they 
would  pursue  or  what  would  be  the  state  of  society. 

VERY  BITTER  OPPOSITION  TO  ALLOWING  THE  NEGRO   TO  TESTIFY. 

Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  testify  at  first.  There  was  a  very  bitter 
opposition  to  that  in  this  State,  in  a  case  in  which  a  white  man  was  a 
party,  even  though  the  subject  of  offense  might  be  the  person  of  a  negro. 
There  was  a  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  allow  any  negro  to 
testify — very  foolish,  undoubtedly. 

Our  legislature  allowed  them  to  testify  partially  at  first,  in  cases  where 
a  white  man  was  being  tried  for  an  offense  upon  the  person  of  a  negro, 
or  where  the  negro  was  a  party,  but  the  idea  of  making  negroes,  gener- 
ally, in  all  cases  competent  witnesses  did  not  find  favor.    At  first  there 
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was  a  bitter  opposition  to  this  partial  removal  of  disqualification,  butia 
a  very  sbort  time  experience  demonstrated  tbe  wisdom  of  it,  and  indue 
time  the  negro  was  wholly  free  from  the  absard  disqualification,  and 
the  people  freely  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  that,  because  they  had 
seen  it  tried,  and  found  it  was  not  so  terrible  as  they  had  apprehended 

THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  REALIZED  THE  SITUATION. 

This  first  legislation,  I  say,  was  an  effort  of  inexperience  to  do  what 
was  generally  recognized  as  something  necessary  to  be  done.  Finally, 
all  such  legislation  passed  away,  and  the  very  legislature  that  passed 
these  laws  repealed  them  or  the  most  odious  features  of  them.  There- 
construction  measures  came  along — the  amendments  to  the  Oonstitatiofi. 
The  people  have  realized  the  situation  and  have  embraced  the  idea  of 
political  equality  of  the  colored  people  and  their  right  to  hold  office  if 
they  can  get  it,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  liberty  and  absolute  rights  of  men. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  the  disposition  exists  or  will  exist  among  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  if  they  had  the  uncontrolled  and  unregalated 
right  to  do  as  they  pleased  to  do,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  to  abridge 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  colored  p4H>ple. 
I  can  so  declare  and  I  think  I  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi on  that  subject. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ARMED    BANDS    THAT    INTERFERE   WITH  RiaHTS 

OF  NEGROES. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  not  in  this  State  a  body  of  young  ma 
(many  of  them  who  perhaps  were  not  old  enough  to  take  apart  in  tbe 
late  civil  war,  but  who  were  possibly  youth,  growing  up)  who  have  not 
received  these  ideas  of  which  you  speak  as  being  entertained  by  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  of  Mississippi ;  and  whether 
those  young  persons  have  not,  in  many  places,  organized  military  oi 
semi-military  bands,  and  interfered  with  the  political  rights,  and  some- 
times assaulted  the  individual  rights  of  the  negroes,  especially  !  I  will 
ask  whether  that  is  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge,  or  resting  apoa 
information  which  commands  your  belief? — A.  1  have  neither  knowledf^ 
or  information  of  any  such  state  of  feeling  anywhere  in  the  State.  I  do 
believe  there  are  here  and  there  individuals  who  have  not  correct  viev$ 
in  reference  to  the  position  and  rights  of  the  colored  people  as  haman 
beings  and  as  citizens,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  organizatioa  heit 
to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights.  I  have  neither  know  I 
edge  or  information  that  any  such  exist  anywhere  within  the  State. 

VERY  GREAT  SURPRISE  THAT  NO  TAX  WAS  LEVIED  IN  1876  TO  SUPPOil 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE. 

Q.  We  have  received  from  the  auditor  of  the  State  a  statement  ot 
taxes  levied  by  their  legislature  for  several  years,  I  think  beginniif 
with  1870,  and  including  the  present  year,  1876 ;  and  I  notice  that  fttf 
the  year  1876  there  is  an  omission  entirely  of  a  levy  for  the  support  (rf 
the  schools,  which  in  the  previous  years  has  been  3  mills. — A.  Four  milfe 
year  before  last,  2  mills  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  legislative  business  of  the  State  to 
give  the  reason  of  that ! — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is  true  that  there  is  « 
omission  to  levy  a  tax.  This  matter  is  a  surprise  to  me.  It  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  surprise,  if  that  shall  be  found  to  be  true,  because  thinf 
was,  so  far  as  expression  was  concerned,  every  disposition,  and  a  greatif 
disposition  in  the  last  legislature  than  ever  before,  to  make  a  liberal  ap 
propriation  for  the  schools. 

Q.  Here  is  the  statement,  which  you  will  perceive  shows  an  appro- 
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priation  iu  previoas  years,  bat  indicates  that  do  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  the  present  year. — A.  I  cannot  bat  think  that  that  statement 
is  not  trae.  I  have  no  doabt  Mr.  Gibbs  states  it  correctly  from  his 
books,  bat  I  think  there  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  the  school-tax  is  con- 
cerned.   I  shoald  be  very  mach  astonished  if  I  find  that  this  is  the  case  • 

THE  MOST  NATURAL  THING  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  THE  NEGRO  SHOULD 

BE  A  REPUBLICAN. 

Q.  Considering  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  real  estate, 
in  regard  to  the  apprenticing  children,  not  only  orphans,  bat  those 
for  whom  their  parents  might  not  make  such  provision  as  the  officers 
shoald  think  to  be  adeqnate,  is  it  strange  that  the  negroes  have  not  accepted 
the  political  opinions  of  the  men  and  associates  of  the  men  from  whom 
that  legislation  proceeded  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  negro  to  be  a  repablican ;  it  is  not  strange,  I  think,  at 
all. 

Q.  They  are  generally  repnblicans,  are  they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  the  majority  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir;  supposed 
to  be  a  small  majority  of  the  colored  people  iu  the  State.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is ;  a  few  thousand,  I  suppose. 

Q.  There  are  some  white  persons,  native  southerners,  who  are  also 
republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IF  NOT  STIMULATED,  STIRRED  UR,  THE  NEGRO  WOULD  NOT  VOTE. 

Q.  If  the  people  of  this  State,  both  colored  and  white,  were  left  to 
entire  freedom  of  action  in  political  affairs,  to  follow  out  their  inclina- 
tions, and  were  guided  by  their  own  opinions,  and  acted  on  their  own 
principles,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  than  that  the  State  should  have 
been  republican  f — A.  If  every  negro  shoald  vote  the  republican  ticket 
that  the  white  republicans  in  the  State  should  pronounce  to  be  such,  I 
suppose  that  a  majority  would  be  repablican ;  but  the  negroes  that  live 
in  this  State,  if  left  to  themselves,  comparatively  few  of  them  would  go 
to  the  poUs  or  care  •  anything  about  voting  at  all.  If  not  stimulated, 
and  spurred  up,  and  brought  oat,  and  cemented  together,  under  the 
influence  of  political  organization  by  leaders,  I  think  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  of  them  that  would  vote. 

Q.  You  have  said  in  your  opinion  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  they  should  be  republicans. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

POSSIBLE  TO  INDUCE  NEGROES  TO  VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Q.  Now,  presuming  that  they  go  to  the  polls,  do  you  consider  it  a  proper 
thing  to  stimulate  the  negroes,  that  is,  for  white  persons  to  go  to  the 
clubs  and  meetings,  and  use  their  efforts  on  the  election,  and  urge  them 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  turn  out  f — A.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
proper.  It  depends  very  much  on  which  party  makes  the  greatest  ef- 
fort. I  think  it  is  possible  to  induce  the  negroes  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  not  in  whole  bodies  generally ;  not  an  easy  thing  unless  ex- 
traordinary effort  is  made ;  it  depends  upon  circumstances.  Their  nat- 
ural position  has  been  republican,  which  is  the  result  of  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  I  think  the  result  of  an  election  would  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  exertions  made  and  whether  well  directed  or  not.  I  think  it 
possible  to  induce  the  negroes,  many  of  them,  to  go  one  way  or  the 
other  with  very  little  effort,  they  having  but  very  little  political 
knowledge ;  and  thdr  natural  position  has  been,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances in  this  State,  with  the  republican  party. 
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THE  FOLLY  OF   THE  DEMOCRATIC   PARTY   CAUSED   THE   NEGROES  TO 
1  BAND   TOGETHER. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  tbink  it  a  proper  course  for  men  to  pursue  to  stimulate  the 
negroes  to  orp:anize  and  maintain  their  clubs  and  attend  elections,  by 
appealing  to  their  fears  and  apprehensions  that  the  democratic  party, 
if  it  should  be  successful  in  the  State,  would  return  them  to  slavery, 
and  representing  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  democratic  party  ?— A. 
1  think  that  every  man  who  makes  a  representation  of  that  sort  koows 
that  it  is  false.  Of  course  I  do  not  agree  that  to  make  false  represen- 
tations to  the  colored  people  or  any  one  else  is  a  proper  course  to 
pursue. 

DOES   NOT   THINK  IT   NATURAL  THAT  THE  NEGROES  SHOULD  EEMAIX 

REPUBLICAN. 

Q.  Could  they  keep  them  together  by  any  other  kind  of  appeal  ?— A. 
1  think  not.  I  think  their  banding  together  has  been  the  result  of  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  also  the  course  pursued,  the  folly  of  the 
democratic  party  in  Mississippi,  as  I  consider  it.  But  I  was  in  a 
great  minority  in  that  respect.  In  antagonizing  the  reconstrnction 
policy  of  Congress,  and  in  not  perceiving  what  was  going  to  be,  and 
taking  advantage  of  it  and  making  the  most  of  it,  I  think  we  lost  our  op 
portunity  of  gaining  the  ascendency.  The  result  was  that  the  force  of 
circumstances  throughout  the  South  drove  the  negroes  to  band  together, 
and  time  must  be  required  to  loosen  the  hold  which  the  republican  party 
has  upon  them.  But  I  think  it  is  being  loosened.  I  do  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  it  is  natural  that  the  negroes  shall  remain  republican. 

Q.  They  could  not  be  banded  together  except  by  appeals  to  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  as  a  race? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  they 
can  be  kept  together.  Whenever  a  negro  becomes  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty he  is  very  apt  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  not  at  all. 

THE  BEST  COURSE  TO  ACQUIRE  AN  ASCENDENCY  OVER  THE  NEGRO'S 

MIND. 

By  Mr:  McMillan  : 

Q.  If  at  the  time  those  who  took  your  views  of  the  question  had  acte^l 
upon  their  views  and  organized  a  political  party,  embodying  those  senti- 
ments, would  it  not  have  produced  a  division  in  the  white  people  of 
Mississippi  as  to  their  political  action  ! — A.  I  think  it  would,  because 
the  majority  of  the  white  people  did  not  take  that  view. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  entertained  those  views,  did  you  not  regard  your  po- 
sition upon  that  question  as  a  correct  one  for  the  interests  of  the 
South  ? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  should  not  that  principle  have  been  insisted  npon  as  a  political 
|f  movement  in  the  South  by  the  persons  who  adopted  that  view,  and  why 

did  they  not  do  it  ? — A.  Unquestionably  we  considered  that  thing.  I  re- 
garded the  people  of  the  North,  as  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  were  determined  to  carry  out  that  policy,  and  they  were 
determined  that  Congress  should  persistently  reconstruct  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  involved  the  destruction  of  the  State  government.  I 
thought  1  saw  it  was  inevitable,  and  without  being  originally  in  favor 
of  it,  I  thought  it  a  part  of  political  wisdom  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the  situation,  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  pursue  that  course  which 
would  enable  us  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  the  negro  mind. 

Q.  If  that  course  had  been  pursued,  the  natural  eflfect  would  have 
\}eeii  to  o\il^\\i  ^n  ascendancy  over  the  negro  mind! — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  they  then  would  have  gone  with  that  party  who  adopted  that 
position  ? — A.  In  a  large  measare. 

Q.  It  would  have  produced  such  a  condition  of  things! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  the  avoidance  of  anything 
like  a  race  issue^  would  it  not  ? — ^A.  It  would  have  lessened  the  danger 
very  greatly, 

THE  NEGBO  ALWAYS  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  NFGBO. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  would  have  lessened  the  danger  of  it;  would  it  not  have 
so  divided  the  people,  so  divided  the  whites,  that  they  would  have  been 
arrayed  in  such  numbers  on  either  side  that  no  such  question  would 
have  arisen  from  these  political  circumstances  ? — A.  I  think  that  prob- 
able ;  but  when  you  come  to  a  race  question  the  negro  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  negro. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  as  to  avoiding  that  ? — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  lessened  the  danger  of  it. 

EECONSTEUOTION  UNFORTUNATE  FOB  THE  SOUTH, 

By  Mr.  Bayabd  : 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  the  congressional  policy  of  reconstruction  as 
carried  out  has  increased  the  danger  of  the  race  question,  or  has 
created  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  South,  the  re- 
construction policy;  but  still  when  I  saw  that  Congress  was  bound  to 
do  it,  I  thought  it  was  wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  it,  to  accept  what 
we  could  not  help,  and  try  to  gain  such  ascendancy  over  the  colored 
voters  which  intelligence  will  always  give. 

Q.  In  1865, 1  understand,  you  went  into  office,  came  out  of  the  army 
and  went  upon  the  bench  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

THE  EFFECT  OF  BESTOBING  STATES  UNDEB  JUDGE  SHABKEY'S  PLAN. 

Q.  And  the  theory  of  Judge  Sharkey,  acting  as  provisional  governor 
under  appointment,  was  to  allow  the  offices  to  be  restored  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  permitted,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
your  condition,  I  mean  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment?— A.  I  think  that  with  an  amount  of  time  for  men's  passions  to 
cool  and  judgment  to  re-assert  its  sway,  that  there  would  have  been  a 
general  restoration  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Mississippi 
of  devotion  to  the  Federal  Government,  for  with  the  destruction  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  there  was  nothing  to  produce  an  alienation  of  our 
people  toward  the  North.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  transfer  their  affec- 
tions suddenly,  and,  of  course,  some  little  time  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  sorrow  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment for  which  we  had  sacrificed  so  much ;  and  as  soon  as  a  little  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  assertion  of  human  nature  in  the  bosoms  of  men, 
there  would  have  been  a  cordial  fealty  on  the  part  of  Mississippi  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

MISSISSIPPIANS  FEEL  THAT   THEY  HAVE  BEEN  WBONGED. 

That  which  wounded  the  people  of  the  South  was  the  feeling  of  dis- 
trust manifested  toward  them  by  the  Federal  Government.  '  They  felt 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  accept  our  assurances  and  treat  them  as 
though  they  were  candid  and  sincere.  That  was  what  wounded  their 
pride  so  that  they  felt  wronged.  But  even  now,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  the  Federal  Government  became  involved  in  foreign  war 
it  would  find  as  loyal  a  sentiment  iu  Mississippi  as  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  as  great  a  readiness  to  uphold  its  flag  and  follow  in  its  service 
again  against  a  foreign  foe  as  anywhere.    It  is  altogether  a  mistake  that 
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there  is  any  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
hearts  of  Missidsippians.  There  is  a  feeling  that  they  have  been  wrong:ed 
and  their  honor  not  trusted,  and  their  pride  has  been  somewhat 
wounded;  but  it  is  a  big  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  feeling  of  hostility 
exists  toward  the  Federal  Government. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  THE  SYNONYM  OF  OPPRESSION  SINCE  THE  WAB. 

!  Q.  Do  they  recognize  that  it  has  been  mainly  party  action  and  not  the 

|«[!  action  of  the  people  of  the  North  ? — A.  They  look  upon  the  repuhlicao 

I  party  as  responsible  for  all  the  evils,  and  with  them  the  republican 

/  party  is  the  synonym  of  southern  oppression  since  the  war. 

ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  the  school-tax  levy ;  will  you  be 
kind  enough,  if  in  your  power  conveniently,  to  give  as  the  legislation 
of  the  last  session  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  look  it  up^  I  will  ascertain^ 
because  I  was  astonished  about  the  suggestion  of  any  omission,  becaase 
there  was  an  expression,  and  a  sincere  one,  I  am  sure,  to  secure  a  very 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  schools. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  superintendent — the  State  superintendent  of 
th^  schools  ? — A.  T.  S.  Gathwright. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  has  been  a  devoted  teacher  for  many  years. 

Q.  A  man  of  education  Y — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  add  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  maintaining  the  schools  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
_  Q.  Who  preceded  him  T — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Cardozo,  a  ool- 

I  ored  individual. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  out  of  office  and  how  long  did  he  hold  his  office!- 
A.  He  must  have  held  it  about  two  years. 

Q.  \Yhat  office  had  he  held  prior  to  that  f — A.  He  had  been  circuit- 
clerk  of  Warren  County,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  circuit-clerk  he  had  been  charged  with 
forgery  of  warrants! — A.  Yes,  sir:  he  had  been  charged  and  indicted. 

Q.  Were  those  indictments  found  before  or  after  the  election  as  super 
intendentT — A.  Prior,  I  think.  I  know  he  was  charged  with  being  a 
forger,  a  thief,  and  a  felon — all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  know  the  disposi 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  to  shake  him  off,  as  being  nnabk 
to  carry  such  a  weight. 
^  Q.  Notwithstanding  this  charge  and  this  reputation,  he  was  elected 

State  superintendent  of  education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir^  he  was. 

SUPERINTENDENT  CAEDOZO'S  COURSE. 

Q.  What  was  his  course  in  that  office  ! — A.  Well,  I  only  speak  from 
•  reputation ;  it  was  very  bad.  I  can  speak  from  some  knowledge  of  od« 
transaction.  I  am  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Normal  Scbool 
of  Tongaloo.  I  am  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
department  of  that  normal  school.  This  man  Cardozo,  as  State  super 
intendent  of  education,  was  ex  officio  member  of  that  board.  Prior 
to  that,  however,  I  would  not  associate  with'  him,  even  officially,  or  in 
any  way.  Cardozo  was,  as  stated,  a  member  of  that  board,  and  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  board,  and  he  drew  from  the  State  treasary  the  fall 
appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  its  department  in 
that  university  or  normal  school,  and  he  accounted  for  aboat  $2,200^ 
and  the  balance  of  it  he  has  never  accounted  for;  and  the  trustees 
have  recently  instituted  a  suit,  or  ordered  it  to  be  instituted,  against 
Cardozo,  or  the  sureties  on  Cardozo's  bond,  in  Warren  County,  to 
recover  for  his  deficit  in  that  appropriation.  He  drew  the  money  ttom 
the  tteao^vvry  and  paid  over  $2,200,  and  the  balance  he  pot  in  his  pocket 
1  auppo^. 
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Q.  How  macb  did  he  draw  in  all ! — A.  Forty-firo  hundred  dollars,  I 
think,  and  accoanted  for  $2,200, 1  think-7-I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
accarate  in  the  figures — and  suit  has  lately  been  instituted,  or  ordered 
to  be,  against  him.  Martin  Carey  is  one  on  the  bond,  but  says  his  name 
is  a  forgery.  Mrs.  Williams  is  the  other  one,  and  her  signature  will 
probably  be  invalidated,  as  she  will  undoubtedly  claim  that  she  signed 
it  in  view  of  this  name  being  upon  it,  relying  npon  it. 

Q.  Ton  have  stated  you  would  not  associate,  officially  or  otherwise, 
with  Gardozo.  State  your  reasons  for  that. — ^A.  His  character  is  most 
infamous,  according  to  reputation. 

INDICTMENTS  AGAINST  CAEDOZO. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  under  what  indictments  he  rests  at  present  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  I  know.  I  have  understood  there  were  sixteen 
indictments  against  him. 

Q.  For  what  crimes! — A.  For  forging,  I  think,  county  certificates, 
county  warrants — embezzlement,  perhaps.    I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  indictments  for  his  misconduct  as  superintendent 
of  education  T — A.  I  have  not  heard,  or  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  only  know  of  these  offenses  which  you  have  stated  yourself! — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  I  know  of  his  defalcation  in  the  treasury  of  that  board  of 
Tongaloo  tfniversity. 

Q.  How  was  he  gotten  out  of  office  T — A.  He  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-LAWS. 

Q.  And  tried  by  the  senate  ! — A.  No  5  he  resigned,  I  believe.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  tried.  I  think  he  resigned  under  impeachment;  that 
is  my  impression. 

Q.  In  your  school-system,  what  part  and  authority  has  the  board  of 
supervisors  ! — A.  The  board  of  supervisors,  composed  of  five  men,  is  a 
county  school-board  of  education.  We  started  out  with  a  county  school- 
board  of  education ;  but  in  1873  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  county 
school-boards,  and  making  the  boards  of  supervisors  ex  officio  a  county 
school-board  of  education  for  each  county.  * 

Q.  Does  that  board  levy  a  school-tax  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  allowed  to 
levy  an  additional  sum  for  payment  of  teachers ;  also  a  school-house 
fund,  as  it  is  called. 

Q.  Are  those  levies  discretionary  with  the  board  ! — A.  They  are,  with- 
in certain  limits. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  absense  of  a  State  appropriation  for  schools ;  would 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  respective  counties  be  authorized  to 
levy  taxes  to  carry  them  on  ! — A.  My  understanding  is  to  the  extent  of 
the  limit,  which  is,  I  think  I  said,  two  per  cent. 

Q.  Upon  what? — A.  Upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 
State  purposes,  two  per  cent — two  mills,  I  should  have  said,  on  the  dollar . 

Q.  Under  that  system,  the  board  of  supervisors  became  a  board  ex 
offi^cio  of  education.  Who  composed  the  board  in  Madison  County 
after  the  election  of  1873  If — A.  Five  negroes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  educated  men  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

IGNORANCE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-BOARD. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  five  negroes  were  able  to  read 
and  write  ?— A.  My  information  is  that  one  of  them  could  sign  his  name 
after  a  fashion.  The  capacity  and  information  of  that  board  must  have 
been  very  limited. 

Q.  And  it  was  to  that  board  the  control  of  education  in  that  county 
was  submitted  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  levy  the  county  taxes  for  education 
and  other  purposes.    The  levy  in  our  county  was  one  or  two  mills^Ltl^iiik.* 
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Q.  Goald  any  one  of  that  boai-d  calculate  the  rate  of  assessment  esti- 
mates upon  sums  of  money  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea  they  coald.  I  do  not 
know  from  personal  knowledge,  bat  from  information.  I  do  not  thiok 
there  was  any  one  of  them  that  could  make  any  sort  of  computatioD; 
not  one  of  them  was  familiar  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT-GOYBBNGB  DAVIS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  impeachment  of  liieatenant-Crovernor 
Davis  ;  when  was  he  impeached  ! — A.  In  1875. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him  ?— A.  It 
was  said  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  was  that  he  a<;cepted  money  for 
a  pardon.  I  think  it  was  stated  in  various  shapes,  with  different  speci- 
fications of  the  charge,  that  he  had  pardoned  one  Valentine  or  Balentioe. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ! — A.  A  citizen  of  Lowndes  County,  charged  with 
murder,  as  I  heard  from  reports. 

Q.  Is  Davis  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  Ames  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NOT  PERFECT  AMITY  BETWEEN  AMES  AND  DAVIS. 

Q.  Was  he  generally  acting  in  accord  with  Ames's  administration?— 
A.  Well,  I  have  an  impression,  sir,  that  there  was  not  perfect  amity 
between  Ames  and  Davis ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  grounds  of  diffi- 
culty between  them.    They  ran  on  the  same  ticket. 

Q.  Davis  was  tried  by  the  senate  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  by  the  State  senate. 

Q.  With  what  result ! — A.  He  was  convicted. 

Q.  He  was  found  guilty  of  this  charge  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  taking  bribes  T — A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  by  the  votes  of  democrats 
and  republicans ;  it  was  a  mixed  vote ;  the  majority  was  overwhelming. 

Q.  And  he  was  removed  from  oflice  f — A.  He  resigned,  after  his  con 
viction,  I  believe ;  tendered  his  resignation  after  his  conviction ;  whether 
the  senate  proceeded  to  pronounce  judgment  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  The  question  did  not  arise  whether  he  could  be  impeached  after 
removal  from  office  t — A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not  think  they  famished  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  was  his  relation  with  Ames's  administration  f — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  except  that  he  ran  on  the  same  ticket,  and  received  the  same 
vote  pretty  much. 

SHABKET'S  THEORY  OF  THE  POSITION  OF   THE    STATE. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  form  of  government  which  Governor  Sharkey  put  in  motion 
in  1865,  under  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  did  not  provide 
for  negro  suffrage,  did  itT — A.  No,  sir;  he  just  took  up  the  laws  as  be 
found  them,  and  undertook  to  cany  on  the  State  government  as  tboagh 
only  temporarily  interrupted.  The  theory  was  that  it  had  been  deflected 
from  the  right  path,  and  being  brought  back  should  go  on  in  the  right 
way  as  before. 

NEVER  HEARD  AMES  CHARGED  WITH  DISHONESTY. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  consequence  of  questions  that  have  been  pat  to 
you,  whether  Governor  Ames,  in  any  way,  was  involved  in  the  dishon 
esty  of  Cardozo  or  the  bribery  of  Davis  f — A.  I  never  heard  an  intima- 
tion of  a  want  of  personal  honesty  in  Ames  5  never  heard  him  charge*! 
with  any  personal  dishonesty  or  connivance  at  it.  ^^^ 

I II  The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  noted  that  by  the  census  of  the  Uuiteil 

if  States  for  1870  the  population   of  Mississippi  is  382,896  white  and 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22, 1876. 

ExaminatioD  of  J.  A.  P.  Campbell  contiuued. 

I  was  reqaested  to  examine  aud  report  as  to  the  State  legislation  of 
the  last  legislature  in  regard  to  schools,  and  I  will  make  this  report. 

An  examination  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  in  the  year  1876,  on. the 
sabject  of  the  provision  made  for  the  sapport  of  common  schools,  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  levy  of  "  two  mills  for  school  purposes,"  levied 
by  act  of  1875,  was  repealed,  but  in  place  of  that  there  was  devoted  to 
the  support  of  schools  certain  United  States  bonds  in  the  State  treasury, 
and  all  money  coming  into  the  State  treasury  on  account  of  license  to 
retail  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors ;  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  proceeds  of  land  forfeited  to  the. State  for  non-payment 
of  taxes,  which  will  probably  aggregate  much  more  than  the  levy  of  two 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  would  have  produced.  The  act 
of  1876  further  provides  that  if  the  whole  amount  provided  by  it  to  be 
distributed  for  school  purposes  shall  not  be  as  much  as  ''the  whole 
amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  two  mills  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  then  the 
State  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  transfer  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  school  fund  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  up  such  de- 
ficiency, which  shall  be  distributed  as  aforesaid." 

The  act  of  1876  appropriates  the  full  amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  two 
mills  for  the  last  (preceding)  fiscal  year.  So  that  whatever  sum  was  de- 
rived from  the  two-mill  tax  in  the  year  1875  is  appropriated  for  support 
of  schools  by  the  act  of  1876,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  to  be 
realized  from  licenses  to  retail  liquors,  and  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  pro- 
ceeds of  land  forfeited  to  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  will  exceed 
the  sum  derivable  from  a  two-mill  tax. 

The  legislation  of  1876  has  abolished  unnecessary  expenses  in  school- 
management,  and  greatly  reduced  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  will  be 
considerably  augmented  the  sum  actually  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  which  by  act  of  1876  are  required  to  be  maintained  for  at  least 
five  months  in  each  year,  and  longer,  if  the  money  shall  be  on  hand  for 
that  purpose.  Formerly  schools  were  required  by  law  to  be  maintained 
four  months  in  each  year.  All  ($1  each)  poll-taxes  are  appropriated  to 
the  '^  teacher's  fund,"  and  the  supervisors  of  counties  and  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  towns  of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  are  required  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  county  or  town  "  sufficient  for 
school-house  purposes,  the  superintendent's  salary,  and  any  deficit  in  the 
teacher's  fund  which  may  arise."  Therefore,  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
truth  that  better  provision  has  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  1876  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  several  counties  and  towns  of  this 
State  than  formerly  existed ;  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  confidence 
that  schools  will  be  better  maintained  in  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  statement  that  a  tax  was  in  former  years  levied  by  the  State  for 
teacher's  fund,  and  that  none  has  been  levied  for  1876,  without  stating 
what  provision  was  made  for  schools  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  levied 
in  former  years,  is  both  suggestio  falsi  et  suppressio  veri,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not.    It  conveys  a  false  impression. 

My  belief  is  that  the  educable  children  of  the  State  will  derive  greater 
benefit  from  the  provision  made  for  them  by  the  act  of  1876  than  they 
did  from  that  of  former  years. 

THE  SCHOOL-FUNDS  AND  ACTS  RELATING  THERETO. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  What  are  these  United  States  bonds  in  the  State  treasury, 
which  you  appropriated  for  school  purposes  f — Answer.  About  $57^000^ 
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I  learned,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  investment  of  some  fund  of 
the  State.  The  investment  was  made  year  before  last,  and  it  amoQDted 
to  aboat  $57,000  in  bonds. 

By  our  constitution,  on  our  last  election  there  was  required  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  treasury  a  fund  derivable  from  certain  sources— for 
instance,  liquor-licenses,  fines,  perhaps,  and  the  fund  produced  from  the 
sale  of  lands  of  the  sixteenth  section,  and  funds  of  various  other  sooroes 
of  revenue,  were  required  to  be  accumulated  in  the  treasury  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school-fund,  and  the  legislature  two  years  ago  pro- 
posed an  amendment.  They  had  thought — those  who  had  taken  any 
interest  in  it — that  the  fund  that  had  arisen  from  this  interest  amoanted 
to  comparatively  little,  and  that  it  was  better  to  ase  currenily  the 
sources  of  revenue  instead  of  accumulating  them  in  the  treasury,  and 
they  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was  approved  by  the  people, 

Q.  Authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the  capital  instead  of  the  inter- 
est T — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  $57,000  was  a  part  of  that;  and  the  act  of 
1876  provides  for  these  bonds  being  disposed  of  for  present  use. 
#^1  Q.  What  amount  of  money  was  derived  last  year  from  licenses  for 

retailing  liquor  7 — A.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  treasurer  for  information; 
but  he  told  me  he  was  not  able  to  inform  me,  and  that  information  I 
did  not  obtain.  It  is  conjectural  as  to  what  sum  it  woald  raise.  It  i$ 
known  to  be  large,  but  what  amount  he  said  he  could  not  tell.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  it  will  yield  as  much  as  $200,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  that ! — A.  I  have  none,  except 
the  general  knowledge  I  have  of  the  probable  general  average  of  licenses 
to  grocers,  and  I  know  the  number  of  counties  in  the  State.  The 
amount  of  the  license  is  not  less  than  $300  for  each  license.  That  is 
the  lowest  It  maybe  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars,  determined  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  and 
ranges  between  $300  and  $1,000,  and  cannot  be  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $1,000 ;  it  depends  upon  the  locality.  In  some  places  it  is 
one  thing  and  some  places  another. 

Q.  Where  have  these  taxes  been  hitherto  applied,  these  licenses !— 
A.  They  have  gone  into  this  common-school  fund,  and  have  been  in- 
vested in  State  warrants,  which  were  accumulated  and  stood  to  the 
credit  of  the  common-school  fund.  The  interest  was  appropiiated 
annually  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  but  since  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution the  fund  itself  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Then,  generally,  the  change  in  the  constitution '  there  was  the 
expenditure  of  the  capital  which  yon  have  mentioned,  instead  of  it^ 
accumulation  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  nature  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  act  of  last  winter  is  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  its  capital  snm! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  found  no  tax,  did  you  ? — 'A.  No,  sir ;  but  there  is  an  ample 
provision  made  as  a  substitute,  which  I  have  shown. 

ACTS  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1876  AFFECTINO  THE   SCHOOLS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Yon  stated  here — I  do  not  remember  the  language,  but  in  sub- 
stance— that  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  the  schools  bad  been  cut  off. 
and  necessary  expenses  had  been  greatly  decreased,  something  to  that 
eflfect  f — Yes,  sir;  the  unnecessary  expenses  have  been  cut  off. 

Q.  \?\i3t\,  w\i\i^efe^«»?Lv:y  expenses  do  you  refer  to  as  having  been  abol- 
isTtied^ — A..  "^^X^xX^^  cw^I^vsl  ^^^— ^^^  \!^^\»  V^^a^  how  universal;  or 
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whether  universal,  or  how  extensive — to  rent  offices  for  school  superin- 
tendents, and  make  allowances  for  stationery,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which  I  regarded  as  wholly  unnecessary  expenses;  and  the  reduction 
of  necessary  expenses  to  which  I  allude  is  the  great  reduction  in  the 
superintendents'  salary,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  They  cut  down  the  superintendents'  salaries  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  thQ  salaries  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1876  f — A.  They 
vary  in  anaount  in  different  counties. 

Q.  State,  as  near  as  yon  can,  what  they  average. — A.  Some  of  them 
$500,  some  $1,200  or  $1,300.  I  cannot  state  this.  The  legislation  of 
1876  just  fixes  the  superintendents'  salaries  so  that  they  shall  be  just 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were  before. 

Q.  What  were  they  before  f — A.  They  average  from  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred,  speaking  from  general 
recollection ;  but  the  legislature  of  last  winter  provides,  in  every  in- 
stance, that  they  shall  be  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

Q.  And  they  were  reduced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  THE  PAY  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  where  the  salary  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent has  been  reduced  to  $100  that  a  competent  person  can  be  found 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  small  salary  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  county  superintendent  at 
all — no  salary  whatever.  They  have  in  Madison  County^  one  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  State,  a  graduate  from  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  a  man  of  first-rate  character,  and  his  salary  is  $210  ;  a  man  of 
high  character,  who  accepted  the  office  with  the  general  consent  of  re- 
publicans and  democrats.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  any  county  in  Mississippi  to  induce  a  man  to  devote  the  little  atten- 
tion which  they  generally  give,  which  amounts  to  but  very  little.  The 
examination  and  giving  certificates  to  teachers,  approving  their  pay- 
certificates,  and  things  of  that  sort,  with  occasional  attention  to  schools, 
and  that  is  very  rare,  comprise  the  principal  duties  of  the  office. 

Q.  Are  they  not  required  to  make  annual  or  semi-annual  examinations 
of  schools  in  the  county  T — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber and  cannot  say  about  that,  yet  I  think  their  chief  duties  consist  in 
the  examination  of  school-teachers  and  to  see  that  there  are  schools, 
where  there  are  not  schools  to  establish  schools,  and  have  a  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  and  employment  of  the  teachers — things  of 
that  sort ;  yet  I  think  their  duties  are,  generally,  performed  at  their 
homes.  I  know  that  Beechan  had  an  office  in  the  county,  and  1  think 
bis  duties  mainly  were  performed  there.  I  frequently  met  him,  and  he 
bad  his  sign  up  at  the  door  of  his  office. 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES  BEDUCED. 

Q.  Then  the  necessary  expenses  which  were  cut  off  by  the  legislature 
last  winter  were  the  reductions  of  the  county  superintendents'  salaries 
to  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  prior  to  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  necessary  expenses  have  been  reduced  ? — ^A.  Those 
were  the  necessary  expenses  that  were  reduced,  I  suppose  part  of  the 
necessary  expenses,  though  really  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  county  superintendent  at  all.  I  think  that  any  officer  of 
the  district  might  perform  the  duties  as  incident  to  his  general  duties. 

Q.  And  the  unnecessary  expenses  which  have  been  cut  off  are  the 
amounts  that  were  appropriated  for  office-rent  and  stationery  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  things  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  universal 
but  I  know  that  it  existed  to  some  extent. 
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Q.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  Madison  County  ? — A.  I  am  nnable 
to  answer.    I  have  no  idea ;  no  approximate  estimate  coald  I  make. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  number  of  schools  in  any  coanty  of  the  State!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  State,  or  make 
an  approximation f — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  no  information,  and  the  infor- 
mation  which  I  have  given  you  was  given  on  account  of  the  request  of 
yesterday.    It  is  a  subject  that  I  am  not  ^miliar  with  at  all. 

BEDUCTION  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  made  in  the  pay  of  teachers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ? — A.  Considerable ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the 
figures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  salaries  were  paid  previous  to  this  year  f— A 1 
think  the  average  from  $40  to  $80.    I  have  an  impression  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Monthly  salaries  ? — A.  From  $40  to  $80  per  month. 

Q.  What  reduction  has  been  made  ? — A.,  I  have  an  impression,  bat  I 
do  not  know  positively,  that  $40  is  the  pay  now. 

Q.  For  men  and  women  equally  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  distioctaon 
is  made  in  the  law. 

Q.  Forty  dollars  is  what  is  paid  now  T^-A.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  oer- 
tain  of  that.  It  is  an  impression  that  I  have  derived  in  some  way.  I 
particularly  examined  the  matter  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  on 
yesterday.    It  is  a  subject  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

I  find  that  thei-e  are  some  inaccuracies  in  my  testimony  delivered  this 
morning,  which  I  beg  to  correct  and  have  attributed  to  my  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  subject 

A  reference  to  the  law  shows  that  salaries  of  county  saperintendeDts 
of  education  are  now  oue-fi/tk  of  what  they  were,  instead  of  one-four^ 
as  I  thought. 

The  minimum  sum  at  which  licenses  to  retail  liquors  may  be  granted 
is  three  hundred  dollars  in  incorporated  towns  of  one  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  two  hundred  in  the  country,  out  of  towns. 

I  find  also  that  I  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  there  was  any  express 
abolition  by  the  legislature  of  1876  of  any  unnecessary  expenses,  bj 
name,  about  schools,  but  I  re-affirm  the  statement  of  the  large  reduetion 
of  expenses.  My  statement  that  unnecessary  expenses  had  been  abol- 
ished was  an  inadvertence  arising  from  the  idea  of  a  general  curtidl- 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  the  express  abolition  of 
some  which  I  thought  embraced  school-matters,  but  about  which  I  was 
mistaken. 


JOHN  THOMAS  PEIESTLEY— MADISON  COUNTY. 

CHAEACTBE  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

•  Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22,  1876. 
John  Thomas  Priestley  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Madison  County,  in 
this  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life; 
36  years. 

Q.  You  were  there,  of  course,  in  the  fall  canvass  of  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  X>v)LT\T\^\^\^\^'9X^^.'!^TvN'ass.^vth  which  political  party  did  you  act!— 
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GOOD   DEAL  OF  TALKING  BUT  NOTHING  ELSE. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  as  to  peace  and  quiet 
order  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking,  but  nothing  else, 
I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  or  intimidation  practiced  towards  any 
class  of  men  during  the  canvass,  to  prevent  their  voting  as  they  de- 
sired ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  know  an  instance  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  f — A.  Quiet  as  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  P.  C.  Powell,  a  colored  man,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  preacher? — A.  I  know  a  man  named  Pleasant 
Powell,  1  believe,  a  colored  man. 

Q.  He  lives  near  Calhoun  precinct  ? — A.  I  think  he  does,  sir.  I  don't 
know  exactly  where  he  does  live. 

DID  NOT  TAKE  A  BALLOT  FEOM  THE  HAND  OF  ANY  VOTEE. 

Q.  He  said,  here,  that  at  the  polls  on  that  day  you  took  some  scratched 
tickets  out  of  the  hands  of  the  colored  men  and  threw  them  on  the  ground, 
and  the  clerk  registered  their  ballots  as  having  been  cast:  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  transaction? — A.  None  whatever,  sir.  I  did  not 
receive  the  ballots  from  the  voters.  I  received  them  from  Judge  Cun- 
ningham.   He  was  also  an  officer  of  election.    I  placed  them  in  the  box. 

Q.  Is  that  the  late  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  your  county  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  received  the  votes  from  the  parties,  handed  them  to  me,  and  I 
put  them  in.  the  box. 

Q.  Were  you  assisting  him  at  the  election  as  one  of  the  judges? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  ballot  from  the  hand  of  any  voter  at  all  during 
that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one.  All  the  votes  passed  from  Judge  Cun- 
ningham to  me. 

DEPOSITED  EVERY  VOTE  HANDED  HIM  BY  JUDGE  CUNNINGHAM. 

Q.  Judge  Cunningham  was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  election? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  conducted  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the  judges. 

Q.  He  took  the  ballot  from  the  voter  ? — He  received  the  ballot  and 
passed  it  to  me,  and  I  put  it  in  the  box. 

Q.  Excuse  me  for  asking  you  the  question,  but  did  you  fail  to  put 
every  ballot  in  the  box  that  Judge  Cunningham  handed  you  that  day  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  1  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  day  from  any  voter  at  or  near  the  polls  his 
ballot,  open  it,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  thing]of  that  character  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  Powell  that  day  at  the  polls  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say  now  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  have  seen  him  frequently ;  I  sup- 
pose I  saw  him  that  day. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE   OF  VIOLENCE  OB  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation 
throughout  that  county,  either  in  the  canvass  or  during  the  election? — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  drum-beating, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  frightened  some  of  the  ladies,  my  wife 
for  one;  but  I  do  not  think  any  men  were  intimidated  at  all. 
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ONLY  KNOWS  THAT  HE  HEARD  DRUMS  BEATING  AT  NEGRO  CHURCHES. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  dram-beating! — A.  There  were  two 
dabs,  one  on  each  side  of  me;  they  met  at  ch arches. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  of  negroes! — A.  I  sappose  so. 

Q.  Were  those  churches  negro  churches  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  political  meetings  ! — A.  I  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  held  during  the  day  or  night? — A.  At  night,  sir. 

Q.  How  late  did  they  run  into  the  night  ? — A.  I  could  act  answer  defi- 
nitely;  sometimes  very  late,  sometimes  not  so  late. 

Q.  Were  they  always  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drums  when 
marching? — A.  It  was  not  at  marching.  They  did  not  go  by  my  house 
marching.    I  could  hear  those  drums  beat  at  the  churches. 

Q.  How  far  were  the  churches  from  your  house  f — A.  I  suppose  abont 
a  mile  and  a  half;  they  were  about  three  miles  apart.  I  lived  about 
half  way  between  them. 

Q.  W^ere  the  drums  beaten  at  the  churches,  or  as  they  marched  to  and 
fro  ! — A.  I  think  they  were  beaten  at  the  churches,  from  the  best  I 
could  locate  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  parties  being  fined  for  this  beat- 
ing of  drums  at  night  through  the  country  by  the  mayor  of  Canton?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  something  of  some  parties  being  arrested  for  that 
I  don't  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  them.  I  do  not  even  now 
know  that  they  were  arested;  it  was  all  hearsay  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Can  you  swear  that  you  saw  this  man  Powell  at  the  polls  on  the 
last  election-day  at  all  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  could  not  swear,  because  I 
could  not  swear  definitely  to  but  very  few  men. 


G.  R.  KEMP— MADISON  COUNTY. 

QUIET  NATURE  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22, 1876. 
G.  E.  Kemp  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Madisou  County,  Mis- 
sissippL 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Madison  County  ? — A.  Near  Calhoan  Station. 

Q.  Did  you  live  tbere  last  fall ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  party  did  you  act  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  The  demo- 
cratic party. 

THE  CANVASS  QUIET. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  through  the  county  ?— A. 
It  seemed  to  be  qaiet.  I  never  saw  a  more  quiet  election  than  we  bad. 
We  had  no  disturbance  at  all  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  in 
our  county. 

Q.  During  the  canvass,  was  any  intimidation  used  by  anybody  to  p^^ 
vent  any  class  of  citizens  from  exercising  their  rights  of  suffrage  ?— A. 
Not  that  I  heard  of,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

KNOWS  POWELL,   THE  COLORED  PREACHSR. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  preacher  named  P.  C.  Powell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  on  election  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Priestley  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Priestley  do  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  I  think  he 
was  an  officer  there  that  day,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  position  he 
held. 

Q.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  judges  !— A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  remember  Judge  Cunningham  having  presided  ? — A.  Yea, 
sir ;  he  was  the  presiding  judge. 

Q.  When  you  voted,  to  whom  did  you  hand  your  ticket! — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  took  the  ticket  and  who  put  it  in  the  box  ! — 
A.  I  believe  I  deposited  my  ticket  myself  in  the  box,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Priestley  there  during  the  day  pretty  much  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  during  that  day  take  scratched  tick- 
ets from  the  hands  of  the  colored  men  and  throw  them  on  the  ground! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  like  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  done. 

NEVER  MADE  ANY  THREATS  TO  POWELL. 

Q.  This  man  Powell,  when  examined  as  a  witness,  stated  that  you 
said  to  him  that  if  your  ticket  was  not  elected  there  would  not  be  a  live 
negro  left  in  the  county  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  had  two  words  of  conversation  with  the  gentleman  either  before 
or  since  the  election,  or  on  election-day.  I  never  spoke  half  a  dozen 
words  to  him. 

NEVER  MADE  ANY  THREATS  TO  ANY  ONE. 

Q.  Did  you  use  that  remark  to  anybody  on  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  threats  at  all  as  to  what  would  happen  if  you 
did  not  carry  the  election  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  his  statement  about  your  having 
used  such  language  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fining  of  some  colored  people  for  beating 
drums  at  night! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not.  I  don't  know  of  any  people 
being  fined  for  beating  drums. 

CLUB  MEETING  QUIET,  EXCEPT  THE  DRUM-BEATING. 

Q.  Were  there  many  negro  clubs  in  that  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  one  club  at  Judge  Cunningham's  place  that  kept  a  continual  beat- 
ing at  night  that  disturbed  my  family  very  much,  and  my  wife  was  afraid 
to  stay  at  home  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  your  dwelling! — A.  About  one  mile  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Did  they  parade  at  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  held  their  meetings 
all  at  night ;  but  I  will  say  for  them  that  they  did  nothing  but  beat 
their  drums.  It  was  in  as  quiet  a  way  as  we  held  our  meetings,  except 
the  drum-beating. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  county  ! — A.  I  have  been  here 
four  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  from  ! — A.  Originally  from  Maryland.  I  moved 
from  Virginia  here,  though. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  from  Maryland  to  Virginia  ! — A.  Since  the 
war;  I  do  not  remember,  though,  what  year. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Powell! — A.  Nearly  ever  since  I 
have  been  here.    He  lives  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  place. 

Q.  Has  he  been  a  preacher  there  all  the  while  since  you  have  known 
him  t — A.  I  cannot  answer  you  about  that 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  planting. 

Q.  On  how  large  a  scale  are  you  engaged  ! — A.  I  have  quite  a  large 
place. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own  ! — A.  I  am  an  agent  for  a  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WAS  AT  THE  POLLS  ALL  DAY. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  polls! — A.  I  remained  there 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  I  was  backward  and  forward.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  was  away  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there ! — A.  They  held  the  election  in  my 
mill.    I  had  the  mill  open. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  reference  to  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  not 
doing  anything  ;  standing  around  the  mill. 

Q.  Were  you  distributing  tickets! — A.  No,  sir;  I  may  have  distrib- 
uted one  or  two  tickets.  To  my  knowledge,  I  believe  I  did  distribute 
two  tickets  to  two  men  from  my  place  who  wanted  to  TOte,  and  I  gave 
them  tickets.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  did  you  observe  Powell  there  ! — A.  He  was  there  the 
most  of  the  day ;  I  think  all  the  day.  He  made  himself  verj  conspicu- 
ous in  a  great  many  ways. 


CHARLES  BRILL—MADISON  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1876. 
Chables  Bbill  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  district  No.  2, 
Madison  County. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  For  three  years 
and  a  hal£ 

Q.  You  are  German  by  birth  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  shortly  before  the  election  last  M, 
you  were  advised  by  the  democrats*  to  leave  the  country. — A.  I  have. 

WAS  ADVISED  TO  LEAVE  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  just  what  they  said  to  you. — A. 
Several  members  of  the  democratic-conservative  party,  of  the  demo- 
cratic-conservative club,  advised  me  to  leave  the  country  because  they 
thought  my  life  would  not  be  safe  there,  because  plans  had  been  made 
to  assassinate  me  because  I  sympathized  with  the  republican  party,  and 
because  I  would  not  join  their  club;  and  they  consider  everybody  who 
does  not  join  their  club  and  is  not  with  them,  he  is  on  the  other  side 
against  them ;  and  they  would  be  the  first  which  would  be  put  out  of 
the  way. 

Q.  Who  advised  you  that  they  thought  it  was  best  for  you  to  leave 
the  cowTilrj^ — X.  K  \xiwoL  \i^\sife^  lAxka  Williams. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  livet — A.  He  lived  at  the  same  place. 
Q.  What  is  your  post-office  ! — A.  Vernon. 

WHY  WITNESS  WAS  NOT  ASEIED  TO  JOIN  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB. 

Q.  Yoa  may  state  whether  or  not  yoa  were  asked  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic club  by  anybody. — A.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  join,  because 
they  knew  very  well  I  would  refuse.  •^r:; 

Q.  They  knew  very  well  what  your  political  sentiments  were  ! — A. 
They  knew,  and  they  knew  I  sympathized  with*  the  republican  party, 
although  I  have  not  taken  any  active  part  for  either  party,  but  I  very 
frequently  expressed  my  opinion  in  politics,  so  they  very  well  knew  that 
I  sympathized  with  the  republican  party. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America  ! — A.  In  1870. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then  ! — A.  I  am  28  years  old  in  September. 

Q.  Then  you  were  22  years  old  when  you  came  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  f — A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  time,  but  I  remember  when  I  came  over  in  New 
York. 

Q.  When  were  you  naturalized  f — A.  I  have  not  been  naturalized  at 
all ;  have  not  taken  out  my  naturalization-papers  yet. 

Q.  Then  you  have  never  voted  yet  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  right  to  vote  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Luke  Williams  ? — A.  He  is  a  farmer. 

OTHERS  THREATEN  WITNESS. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.  You  keep  store! — A.  Yes,  sir;  clerk  and  keep  store. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  besides  Luke  Williams  say  this  to  you  ? — A.  I 
have  been  informed  by  another  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Charles,  that 
plans  for  my  assassination  had  been  made  by  that  party, 

Q.  Did  anybody  but  Williams  say  this  to  you  personally  f — A.  He  told 
me  directly  what  I  said,  and  others  told  me  more  directly  that  they 
would  go  for  me,  and  not  only  for  me,  but  for  every  other  republican, 
because  they  should  not  have  any  existence  in  that  county. 

Q.  Did  anybody  but  Williams  ever  tell  you  that  you  would  be  assas- 
sinated!   He  told  you  that  you  had  better  go! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ! — A.  Kimball,  for  one. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — A.  He  said  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  leave. 

Q.  Who  else  said  it  to  you  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who 
said  it  to  me  directly. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  wanted  you  .to  join  their  club! — A.  No,  sirl 

Q.  Did  anybody  ask  you  to  do  that ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  did  Dr.  Charles  say  to  you  ! — A.  We  were  speaking  one  day 
about  certain  political  matters,  and  he  told  me  that  the  party  was  very 
much  opx)osed  to  me,  and  he  told  me  confidentially  that  there  had  been 
plans  laid  to  assassinate  me. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  making  any  political  speeches  through  the  coun- 
try ! — A.  No,  sir:  I  have  not. 
Q.  None  at  all  t — A.  Never. 
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DAVID  E.  JIQGETTS— MADISON  COUNTY. 

INTIMIDATION. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  23, 1876. 
David  E.  Jiggbtts  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  yoa  live! — Answer.  Vernon,  Madison  County, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  I  have  resided  there  ever 
since  1853.    I  went  there  in  1853. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  yoa  a  native  ! — ^A.  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  lived  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Since  1853. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  ! — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  recent  civil  war  f — A.  No  more  than 
I  could  actu^ly  avoid. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  State  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  state 
that  I  desired  to  leave,  but  my  father  said  that  if  I  did  he  would  disin- 
herit me,  and  as  he  had  a  handsome  estate,  I  did  not  care  to  reliuqiM 
my  right  to  it. 

A  NEGROE^S  HOUSE  FIRED  INTO. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  during  the  canvass  preceding  Uk 
last  election  in  the  State,  armed  bands  of  white  men  traversed  ti)« 
county  of  Madison  to  any  extent;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent — A  I  do 
not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  knew  of  a  republican  colored 
man's  house  there  entered  at  night,  and  fired  into,  and  he  barely  escaped. 
It  was  on  account  of  political  views,  I  suppose. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — A.  A  few  weeks  preceding  the  de^ 
lion. 

HID  OUT  FROM  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  any  colored  men  were  driven  froi 
the  county  prior  to  election  on  account  of  their  political  views.— A.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  that  were  driven.  They  were  absent  a  few  day*, 
hid  oat  from  the  whites,  but  they  returned  home  abput  the  time  the 
compromise  took  place. 

REPUBLICANS  THREATENED. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  republicans  were  threatened- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  after  this  Clinton  riot,  and  after  the  republican  meeting  at 
Boiling  Fork,  the  leading  democratic  members  of  the  democratic  clab 
said  they  would  be  damned  if  the  republicans  should  hold  any  more 
meetings  in  that  county,  and  the  white  republicans  did  not  wish  to  briD^ 
about  a  conflict  of  the  races. 

Q.  How  many  repablican  party  meetings  were  held  in  the  conntjof 
Madison  ? — A.  I  know  of  only  one,  I  think,  they  had  ;  that  was  8oa« 
time  about  the  time  of  the  Clinton  riot.  I  know  that  I  heard  thatere^ 
ning,  and  I  was  sent  after  at  the  meeting.  There  was  much  feeling 
and  I  left  before  it  was  over.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  it^  ao^ 
anticipated  a  difficulty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  no  other  meetings  were  held  iu  the  county  dor 
ing  the  canvass  ? — A.  On  account  of  threats  made  iu  regard  to  whi: 
woald  be  done.  ^ 

WHY  THE  COMPROMISE  WAS  MADE. 

(^.  'WVi^V*  ^^"^  the  natare  of  those  threats  ?    State  generally.— A.  I» 
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was  tbat  if  the  repablicans  had  any  more  meetings  they  would  be  dis- 
persed by  violence,  and  the  white  repablicans  would  be  the  men  who 
would  suffer  first,  who  would  be  the  targets  on  the  occasion. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  was  that  ticket  agreed  upon  ! — A.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  it  was  done.  I  know  simply  what  the 
republicans  told  me,  to  prevent  any  violence  that  might  take  place  on 
the  day  of  election.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  this  com- 
promise up  there  than  to  have  so  many  innocent  men  murdered,  or  at 
least  so  many  liable  to  be  murdered. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  office  there  at  all  ? — A.  I  held  during  the 
last  two  years,  previous  to  this,  the  office  of  magistrate,  justice  of  the 
peace. 

NO  THREATS  MADE  TO  WITNESS  PERSONALLY. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  threat  made  to  you  during  the  canvass  by 
anybody ! — A.  I  never  had  any  made  to  me  personally.  I  heard  of  a 
great  many. 

IF  HE  COULD  KILL  TWO  MEN  HE  WOULD  DIE  EASILY. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  when  any  threat  was  made  to  any  one  in 
regard  to  politics!  If  so,  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the 
threat,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made. — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
heard  one  young  gentleman  remark  that  if  he  could  kill  two  men,  lead- 
ing republicans,  he  could  die  easily.  At  Madison  Station  that  remark 
was  made  on  the  evening  or  the  next,  shortly  after  the  Clinton  riot. 
He  made  the  remark,  that  if  he  could  kill  two  men,  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  up  his  life. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  ! — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  particu- 
larly remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  young  man's  name! — A.  Yes, sir j  but  I 
do  not  care  to  speak  of  it  particularly.    I  remember  his  name. 

Q.  He  was  under  excitement  arising  from  the  news  from  this  Clinton 
riot ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  care  to  call  his  name.  He  was  laboring 
under  a  little  excitement.  He  is  of  a  very  excitable  temperament.  JBLe 
is  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  person  engaged  in  this  assault  upon  this  colored 
man's  house  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

DID  NOT  SEE  ANY  ARMED  BANDS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  bands  of  armed  men  riding  out  through 
the  country! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  these  threats  having  been 
made  against  republicans  as  to  the  republican  meetings,  or  did  you  state 
what  you  stated  here  as  rumor  and  hearsay  only  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that  question  exactly.  I  did  not  say  it  was  rumor.  These 
bands,  they  were  moving  to  attack  those  they  designed.  I  would  answer, 
it  was  more  upon  rumor  and  hearsay  than  upon  direct  knowledge. 

Q.  State  what  direct  knowledge  you  have,  and  give  the  names,  and 
give  the  cases. — A.  I  say  it  was  more  upon  rumor  than  upon  any  direct 
knowledge. 

CANNOT  STATE  A  CASE  OF  HIS  OWN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  a  case  of  your  own  knowledge ! — A.  1  cannot 
positively. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Cunningham  !  Is  he  a  republican  ! — A..  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  gentleman  of  high  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  high  character  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Boss,  the  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  high  character! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  conlidence  in  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Judge  Cunningham  and  Captain  Ross  assisted 
in  forming  the  compromise  ticket! — A.  I  heard  Captain  Ross  state  that 
he  assisted. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  compromise  was  formed ;  have  you  any 
knowledge  except  from  information  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

AT  THE  POLLS  ALL  DAY  AS  CLERK  OF  ELECTION. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  ticket  yourself— the  compromise  ! — A.  All  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  names. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  on  election- day  ! — A.  All  day.  I 
was  clerk  of  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  committed  on  any  voter  ? — A.  I  was 
in-doors.    I  saw  no  appearance  of  violence. 

DEMOCRATS  CAME  UP  IN  DOUBLE  FILE. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  act  of  violence  committed  on  the  day 
of  election  upon  any  voter! — A.  I  saw  upon  the  day  of  election  demo- 
crats form  outside,  and  every  man  came  up  in  double  file.  I  do  not  know 
whether  armed  or  not ;  I  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  arms  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms ;  I  supposed 
they  were  armed. 

NO  VIOLENCE. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  democrats  on 
that  day  at  the  polls  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  act  of  intimidation  of  a  voter  that  day  at  the 
polls  ! — A.  No,  sir. 


P  ALEXANDEE  WARNER— MADISON  COUNTY. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  15, 1876. 
Alexander  Warner  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  statement. 

By  Mr.  Boutwell  : 

Question.  Where  are  you  now  living  ! — Answer.  In  Madison  Coontx. 
Mississippi. 

Q.  At  or  near  what  town  ! — A.  At  or  near  Canton  j  my  post-office 
address  is  Calhoun. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there,  and  where  did  you  reside  hefbw 
you  went  there  ! — A.  I  resided  in  Connecticut.  Went  into  the  Fedml 
Army  from  Connecticut.  After  the  close  of  the  war  I  settled  in  Missis 
sippi ;  bought  property  there  in  1865 — bought  a  plantation. 

Q.  Of  what  extent  and  value  is  the  plantation  I — A.  The  price  pai«i 
was  $37,500. 

Q.  Do  you  still  own  it ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  sold  that  about  four  years aga 
1  ovfu  «i.  %m^\  o\i^  \i^^T  Vi^^ — close  to  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  Mississippi  ! — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  offices,  and  daring  what  time  Y — A.  The  first  office  to  which 
I  was  appointed  was  while  the  Army  occupied  Mississippi,  or  at  least 
previous  to  reconstruction.  I  was  one  of  the  board  of  registrars  of  the 
county.  I  was  president  of  the  board  of  registrars.  1  was  appointed 
by  General  Ord  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  In  the 
election  I  was  elected  member  of  the  senate.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  for  six  years. 

Q.  With  whicii  political  party  have  you  been  connected  ! — A.  The 
republican  party. 

Q.  Daring  the  year  1875,  were  you  holding  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
term  as  senator  expired  the  1st  of  last  January. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  OF  MILITIA. 

Q.  Were  yoa  a  candidate  for  any  office  ? — A.  I  was  not.  I  omitted  to 
mention  another  office  I  was  appointed  to.  That  was  major-general  of 
the  State  militia. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  major-general !— A.  I  was  appointed  in 
'74  or  '75 ;  I  cannot  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  office  ? — A.  Until  I  was  removed 
by  the  last  legislature.  Tbey  passed  a  bill  reipoving  all  militia  officers 
of  the  State. 

WAS  NOT  ORDERED  ON  DUTY. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  was  done  in  regard  to  the  organizing  of  the 
militia. — A.  Now,  in  regard  to  that — so  far  as  my  being  major-general — 
by  virtue  of  that  office  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organizing  of  the 
militia.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  what  was  done  was  done  by  the 
direct  order  of  the  governor.  I  was  not  ordered  on  duty.  In  organiz- 
ing or  conducting  the  militia,  the  orders  were  given  direct,  and  not 
through  me. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  way  in  1875  connected  with  the  republican  or- 
^nization  in  any  official  capacity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  republican  State 
executive  committee. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  daring  the  canvass  as  it  came  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  chairman. — A.  Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  state  that, 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  no  letters  and  no  letter  book  with  me — no 
copies  of  any  papers  of  any  kind ;  and,  so  far  as  conducting  the  cam- 
paign is  concerned,  I  have  no  documents  to  showi  It  is  all  from 
memory. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1875  DIFFERENT  FROM  ANY  OTHER. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection  of  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  would  say  that 
I  had  been  chairman  of  the  repablican  committee,  I  think  for  four  years. 
I  conducted  four  campaigns.  I  cannot  tell  the  time  of  our  State  con- 
vention 'j  1  don't  recollect  the  date — about  September  when  the  campaign 
was  commenced.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  going  to  be  conducted  in  a 
different  manner  than  it  had  been  previously.  Everything  indicated 
that ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  will  of  the  people  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  coming  election  without  some 
kind  of  protection. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  become  so  satisfied,  and  for  what  reasons ! — A. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  our  State  convention.  I  have 
nothing  with  me  to  give  me  dates;  but  soon  after  the  convention,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  will  of  the  people  could  not  be  expressed  at  the 
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polls;  and  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  I  came  to  Washington  in 
company  with  other  gentlemen  to  see  the  President  and  the  heads  of 
the  Departments^  to  see  what  protection  oar  people  could  have. 

THE  COMMITTEE   SATISFIED   THAT  THERE  WOULD   NOT   BE  A  FAIK  EX- 

PRESSION  OF  OPINION. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  Washington  ! — A.  About  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  to  Gov- 
ernor  Ames;  that  will  fix  the  date;  soon  aiterthat  I  returned  to  Missis- 
sippi. I  gave  my  time,  most  of  it,  to  the  campaign  in  the  State ;  I  was 
most  of  the  time  at  Jackson,  at  the  committee-room.  But  there  was  a 
leeliug  and  spirit  abroad  in  the  State  that  it  was  evident  that  we  were 
not  going  to  have  a  fair  election  ;  that  spirit  was  manifested  there;  it 
was  broadcast  over  the  State — troubles  in  one  county,  disturbances  in 
another,  riots  in  other  places,  and  public  meetings  were  broken  op. 
It  was  so  continually  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  committee  that  we  were 
satisfied  that  we  could  not  do  it.  ISfevertheiess,  we  did  the  best  we 
could. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  speakers  to  canvass  the  State.  In  fact,  we  could 
not  do  it.  There  were  few  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
committee,  but  these  were  mostly  on  the  line  of  railroads  in  the  eastern 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  each  county  they  had  to  con- 
duct the  canvass  as  best  they  could. 

A  PARTY  OF  HORSEMEN  WITH  A  FLAG  OF  TRUCE. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  disturbance! — A.  I  will  cite  one. 
They  had  a  riot  at  Clinton.  I  didn't  attend  that  meeting,  but  I  feared 
that  they  might  have  trouble,  knowing  the  feeling  that  was  in  existence. 
1  think  that  night  or  the  next  night  I  started  for  Washington.  There 
was  a  large  company  went  out  right  under  my  window — I  was  boarding 
in  the  hotel — I  should  judge  twenty  or  thirty  horsemen.  They  went 
out  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  try  and  stop  the  indiscriminate  murder  of 
citizens.  The  riot  commenced  on  Saturday  :  on  Sunday  they  were  kill- 
ing and  shooting  through  the  day. 

Q.  You  say  you  feared  there  would  be  a  riot.    W^hat  led  you  to  fear  a 

riot! — A.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  tell  why.    There  were  so  many 

^ll  things  that  were  transpiring,  and  all  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  have 

a  troublesome  campaign.    A  friend  of  mine  was  in  my  room  that  night, 

and  I  was  going  up  on  the  train.    I  told  him  please  ^o  down  to  the 

telegraph-office  and  see  if  he  could  hear  any  news  from  Clinton.   1 

[1  feared  they  were  going  to  have  trouble  there.    He  came  back  and  told 

me  that  they  were  fighting. 

BUT  FEW  REPUBLICAN  MEETINGS  TO  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THE  STATE. 

Q.  Did  that  feeling  come  from  anything  you  knew  of  the  feeling  of 
the  republicans  ! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  from  the  belief  that  there  were  going  to 
be  few  republican  meetings  allowed  in  the  State. 
ll  Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  they  were  not  going  to  allow  them. 

Q.  Who  were  not! — A.  The  democratic  party  was  going  to  prevent 
the  republicans  holding  meetings. 

Q,  Were  the  disturbances  confined  to  a  few  counties,  or  was  it  exten 
sive  over  the  State  ? — A.  It  was  extensive ;  but  in  some  parts  they  had 
no  trouble. 

THE  MOST  TROUBLE  IN  STRONG  REPUBLICAN  COUNTIES. 

Q.  What  parts  were  those  ? — A.  In  many  of  the  counties  in  the  south- 
ern  part  of  the  State,  some  in  the  interior  and  i.orthern.  The  most 
trouble  was  in  the  counties  where  there  were  large  republican  niajoritiei. 
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Warren  County,  Yazoo  County,  Monroe  County.  Where  there  was  a 
democratic  majority  there  was  very  little  trouble  and  few  complaints. 

WAS  NOT  PRESENT  AT  ANY  TROUBLE. 

Q.  Were'  you  present  when  there  was  any  trouble  at  any  time  ! — A* 
No,  sir.  I  think  I  addressed  one  meeting  in  one  county — in  Yazoo 
County — a  short  time  before  the  riot. 

Q.  Where  was  that  held  ? — A.  In  Yazoo  City.  A  good  many  demo- 
crats were  on  the  stage  while  I  was  speaking. 

AT  CALHOUN  ON  ELECTION-DAY. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  was  at  ray  vot- 
ing-precinct, in  Madison  County.  During  the  campaign,  I  was  boarding 
there  at  the  hotel — I  refer  to  Jackson — and  the  night  before  the  election, 
and  on,  I  think,  the  4  o'clock  train,  I  went  up  to  my  place.  The  polls 
were  right  close  to  my  store,  witliin  a  stone's  throw  of  it.  I  went  up  the 
night  l^fore,  so  as  to  be  there  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Was  this  at  Canton  ? — A.  It  was  at  Calhoun  ;  my  store  and  prop- 
erty is  close  by  there. 

ADVISES  AGAINST  THE  COMPROMISE. 

Q.  Did  anything  unusual  occur  on  the  day  of  election  at  Calhoun  ? — 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  a  little  to  answer 
that  question.  In  my  county,  the  republicans  made  their  nominations 
as  asual,  and  it  went  on  from  that  time,  with  no  particular  disturbance, 
until,  say,  two  weeks  before  the  election — about  ten  days  prior  to  the 
election — perhaps  two  weeks.  I  had  news  that  the  republican  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  county  were  being  forced  to  make  a  compromise 
with  the  democratic  party. 

DEMOCRATS  NOT  KEEPING  THEIR  PEACE-PLEDGES. 

I  complained  to  Governor  Ames  that  the  democrats  were  not  keeping 
their  peace-pledges.  I  telegraphed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  come  to  Jackson.  He  came  down,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him 
and  advised  against  any  compromise. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee. — A.  H. 

B.  Smith,  postmaster  at  Canton.  I  telegraphed  for  him  to  comedown ; 
I  saw  him,  and  protested  against  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  party  to 
compromise.  It  was  a  county  in  which  there  had  not  been  less  than 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  republican  majority  and  up  to  two  thou- 
sand.   I  expressed  myself  as  opposed  to  it.    I  left  that  night. 

COMPROMISE  EFFECTED. 

In  a  day  or  two  from  that — I  think  it  was  the  next  day — the  demo- 
cratic and  republican  committees  in  the  county  met  and  made  a  com- 
promise ticket;  they  took  off  the  republican  for  sheriff  and  they  put 
another  man  on  there;  they  took  two  members  of  the  legislature, 
republicans,  and  put  two  democrats,  and  made  several  other  changes. 

Nearly  all  the  committee,  the  next  day  after  this  happened,  came 
down  to  see  the  governor  and  myself. 

I  asked  them  in  the  governor's  oflSce  why  they  made  any  such  com- 
promise. They  said  that  they  had  to  do  it.  I  asked  them  if  it  was 
through  fear.  They  said  not  through  fear  personally,  but  to  save  blood- 
shed. 

Now,  the  only  document  that  I  have  is  one  I  happened  to  have 
which  I  found  in  my  valise.  This  is  the  address  that  was  issued  by 
the  republican  county  committee  after  this  compromise. 
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THE  TERMS  OF  THE  COMPROMISE. 

T^it}  witness  hands  a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to 
-nxr  lUiiiriDau: 

TO  THE  REPUBUCANS  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

^  -mveio^  of  the  repablican  execntive  committee  of  this  coanty  wai  held  in  Canton, 
■X  }*:^}ly^T  "27 ,  to  consider  a  propoaitioa  to  raa  a  compromise  ticket  lu  this  comitjst 
:!2i*  ^Hoiog  election. 

AS  sbis  meeting  some  leading  repablicaus  were  present  and  expressed  their  views 
rv^^^intiag  the  proposed  compromise.  A  resolution  was  offered  and  carried  with  bat 
>4or  di'Meoting  vote  that  the  republican  executive  committee  be  advised  to  enter  into 
arrrftja patents  with  the  democratic  execntive  committee  to  ran  a  compromise  ticket. 
T'^!^  committee  accordingly,  on  the  same  day,  entered  into  the  following  agreeraeot 
with  the  democratic  execntive  committee: 

It  is  a>^reed  betwetsn  the  executive  committees  of  the  reotiblican  and  democratic 
parries  of  Madison  County,  Mississippi,  that  the  county  ticket  of  Madison  Coonty,  at 
the  election  to  be  held  November  2,  A.  D.  187.'>,  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : 

For  sheriff^  R.  J.  Ross;  chancery  clerk,  E.  S.  Jeffrey  ;  circuit  clerk,  G.  W.  AnderenD; 
treasurer,  J.  T.  Bjyd  ;  assessor,  J.  P.  Parker;  coroner  and  ranger,  Philip  Bjirtley ;  sar- 
reyor,  W.  C.  Love;  cotton-weigher,  J.  J.  Richards;  for  the  senate,  F.  B.  Pratt;  for 
representatives,  David  Jenkins,  E.  A.  Stebbins,  J.  B.  Yellowly. 

For  supervisors. — District  No.  1,  J.  M.  Richards;  district  No.  2,  W.  G.  Kearney;  dis- 
trict No.  3,  L.  F.  Montgomery  ;  district  No.  4,  J.  T.  Jones;  district  No.  5,  Baujamia  F. 
Harrison. 

Justices  of  the  peace. — District  No.  1,  B.  F.  Passmore  and ;  district  No. 

3,  Mark  Jost^ph,  John  W.  Lipscomb ;  district  No.  3,  George  P.  Adams,  Robert  E.  An- 
drews, W.  Gart  Johnson  ;  district  No.  4,  Black  Brown,  J.  C  Pitchford  ;  district  No.  5, 
Sam.  Milton,  E.  L.  Hargon. 

The  democrats  on  their  part  expressly  pledge  themselves  that  all  members  of  their 
party  that  may  be  named  by  the  sheriff  shall,  on  election-day,  attend  the  polls  dnriog 
the  whole  day  and  act  as  deputy  sheriffs,  under  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the 
deputy  sheriff  of  that  precinct ;  and  that  every  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  as  be 
sees  fit,  without  any  piolestation  or  interference  on  the  part  of  any  person.  The  repob- 
licans  pledge  themselves  to  the  same. 

This  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  us  solely  in  the  interest  of  peac  e,  to  prevent 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  are  taking  place  in  other  count  es  of  t  his  State ;  to 
allay  the  then  prevailing  excitement,  and  to  restore  peace,  harmony,  and  good  fecliog 
among  all  classes  of  citizens  of  our  community. 

Prominent  colored  republicans  from  different  sections  of  th<)  county  argently  w- 
quested  ns  t>»  adopt  this  course,  and  expressions  of  gratification  have  ponnMl  in  upon 
U8  from  all  parts  of  the  county  from  republicans  at  the  plan  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

McMsrs.  Osborne  and  Handy,  candidates  for  the  legislature,  and  whose  names  hare 
been  left  off  the  ticket,  were  present  at  the  meeting  and  placed  their  claims  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee,  and  are  understood  to  fully  indorse  the  ticket  as  adopted  bj 
the  committees. 

Mr  White,  who  was  our  candidate  for  supervisor  in  the  third  district,  porsnes  Qtt 
same  course. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Hinton,  candidate  for  supervisor  in  beat  No.  2,  and  whose  name 
was  left  off  the  ticket,  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  we  are  confident  the  action 
ot  the  meeting  will  be  fully  indorsed  by  him  and  his  friends,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
candidates  for  justices  of  the  peace  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  ticket  as  now 
adopted  will  do  the  same. 

Our  aotioa  in  the  premises  was  in  th  e  best  of  faith — what  we  believed  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  party  and  of  the  county. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  republicans  of  the  county  will  approve  our  action  and 
in  good  faith  carry  out  our  agreement  on  Tuesday  next. 

VVe  urge  upon  every  republican  to  come  out  and  vote  on  Tnesday  next,  and  polls 
fnll  vote  for  the  county  ticket  as  agreed  upon,  and  for  the  republican  candidates  for 
Congressman,  state  treasurer,  and  district  attorney. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  poll  a  full  vote  for  the  State,  cod- 
gressional,  and  district  ticket. 

Thb  democratic  party  is  pledged  to  a  peaceable  and  quiet  election,  and  no  man  need 
have  any  fear  or  apprehension  about  voting  on  election-day.  The  best  citizens  of  Mad- 
ison County  promise  we  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 

Let  us  have  a  full  vote.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  It^ading  men  of  botii  parties  in  this 
county  that  the  arrangement  thus  entered  into  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feel- 
irg  between  the  races  than  has  existed  for  n  any  years  past,  and  that  the  most  bappj 
r«»\vlts  will  follow. 

B\  OT^ttt  T^^w\i\\<5,'Wi  ^Ciw^t^  ^^ecutive  committee. 

VCB.^«.Y  R,  SMITH,  CkairmaM,] 
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THE  COMPROMISE  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  PEACE. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  this  compromise  was  made  before  or  after 
what  is  called  the  peace  arrangement  between  General  George  and  Gov* 
ernor  Ames! — A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date  of  that  peace  arrangement.  It 
was  subsequent  to  the  peace  arrangement,  I  am^nre.  He  said  substan- 
tially that  it  was  entered  into  in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  save  bloodshed.  That  is  what  he  told  me.  They  previously 
ordered  all  republican  clubs  to  suspend  all  meetings. 

REPUBLICAN  MEETING  DISCONTINUED  FOR  FEAR  OF  TROUBLE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that  order! — A.  The  committee  told 
me  they  could  not  hold  republican  meetings  in  the  county.  And  they 
ordered  the  drums  to  be  put  up  and  not  to  be  used. 

Q.  For  what  reason  could  they  not  have  meetings  f — A.  Because  there 
was  such  intimidation  in  the  county ;  such  threats,  &c.  I  was  not  in 
the  county  at  the  time,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  were  riding 
around  at  night,  firing  pistols,  &c.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  mj  busi- 
ness at  the  store  told  me  that  they  were  riding,  past  there  and  discharg- 
ing their  pieces.  I  had  men  sleeping  in  the  store  to  defend  and  protect 
it ;  we  had  cotton-bales  around  my  windows.  I  was  not  there  myself — 
I  was  in  Jackson. 

A  FRIEND  GOES  WITH  WITNESS  TO  THE  POLLS. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  arrived  at  Calhoun  the  night  before  the 
election  ! — A.  Yes.  It  was  understood  that  I  was  opposed  to  this  com- 
promise. I  was  around  my  store,  and  took  the  horses  and  drove  out 
with  a  friend  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  election. 
I  thought  I  would  go  and  vote.  One  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  vote.    I  told  him  certainly. 

Q.  Who  was  this  friend  ! — A.  One  friend  was  C.  P.  Huntington,  who 
came  up  on  the  morning  train.  I  asked  him  what  he  came  up  for.  He 
hadn't  been  there  before.  He  stated  that  he  had  nothing  much  to  do, 
and  that  he  thought  he  would  come  up. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  republican  ! — A.  He  is  a  republican,  but 
takes  very  little  interest  in  politics.  He  is  a  friend  of  my  family.  I 
suspected  that  there  was  something  up  from  his  coming  there. 

TELEGRAPHS  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  he  said  that  I  had  better  telegraph  to  my 
wife.  I  asked  him,  why  !  He  said  that  you  had  better  telegraph  her 
that  you  are  all  right;  and  I  sent  a  boy  to  the  office  and  telegraphed 
her. 

I  saw  by  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  my  business 
(Captain  Key)  that  there  was  something  up,  but  did  not  know  what  it 
was. 

I  noticed  they  were  very  uneasy.  I  saw  them  several  times  talking 
alone  as  if  something  was  going  wrong.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
to  vote,  and  Captain  Key  said  that  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket. 

GENERAL  GEORGE'S  TELEGRAPHIC  SAFEGUARD. 

I  told  him  that  I  should  do  it.  I  started  with  a  ticket,  and  when  near 
there,  going  to  the  polls,  a  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  vote. 
I  replied  that  I  was.  He  turned  and  went  away,  and  a  Mr.  Johnson 
met  me.  We  passed  the  customary  good  morning,  and  he  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  objections,  or  if  I  would  read  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
that  he  had.  I  told  him,  certainly,  if  he  desired  it.  He  handed  me  a 
dispatch.    I  have  not  the  dispatch  here,  but  I  can  give  the  idea  but  not 
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the  phraseology  of  it.  It  was  directed  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in  care  of  Camp- 
bell and  Calhoun,  lawyers,  at  Canton.  It  says,  ''  I  am  informed  that 
Colonel  Warner  left  this  pla^e  last  evening.  He  will  probably  offer  to 
vote  to  morrow.  He  must  not  be  molested."  And  that  idea  was  put  in 
again,  ^^that  I  must  not  be  molested."  I  handed  the  dispatch  back  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  dispatch  was  sent  by  General  George,  chairman  of 
\  the  democratic  State  committee. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  much  obliged,  that  I  would  vote  without  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  of  General  George  or  anybody  else,  for  I  had 
determined  to  vote  at  all  hazard.  "Well,"  says  he,  "you  can  vote  now, 
and  ypu  will  not  be  molested.  You  will  be  protected  in  it.''  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  vote,  whether  I  was  protected  in  it  or  not. 

As  soon  as  I  had  voted  I  offered  cigars  to  some  gentlemen,  when  Mr. 
Johnson  approached  me  again  and  says,  "I  have  had  a  consultation 
with  our  friends,  and  we  have  decided  that  you  mast  leave  here  imme- 
diately ;  that  you  must  not  remain  here." 

INFORMED  THAT  HE  HAD  BETTER  LEAVE  IMMEDIATELY. 

I  told  Mr.  Johnson  that  I  should  remain  as  long  as  I  pleased ;  my 
store  was  there,  my  property  was  there,  and  I  should  not  go  nntil  it  was 
for  my  interests;  until  my  business  required  me  to  go.  "Well,"  says 
he,  ^Hhat  is  our  decision,  and  I  was  directed  to  inform  you  that  yon 
had  better  leave  immediately."  I  left  on  the  afternoon  train,  and  went 
to  Jackson  to  attend  to  my  duty  there. 

CHARACTER  OF  MR.  JOHNSON. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Johnson? — A.  A  citizen  of  Madison  Connty. 

Q.  Democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  place  in  the  organization  of  the  democratic  party, 
that  you  know  of! — A.  I  don't  know  as  he  does  in  the  party.  I  think 
he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  last  election — one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  connty. 

Q.  Who  were  Campbell  and  Calhoun  ! — A.  A  law-firm  in  Canton. 

Q.  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  a  circuit  judge,  and  the  other  is  on 
the  supreme  bench. 

Q.  What  is  Johnson's  standing  in  the  democratic  party  T — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  standing  in  the  community? — A.  O,  yes,  sir; 
he  is  what  is  regarded  there  as  a  man  of  good  character.  I  think  be 
owns  a  place  in  the  county,  and  he  is  generally  considered  a  respectable 
man.  - 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  Calhoun  since? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  store  is  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  alter  leaving  that  time? — A.  I  am  off  and 
on  there  all  the  time.  A  gentleman  is  in  charge  of  my  business.  Som^ 
times  I  am  there  three  times  in  a  week,  and  then  it  will  be  thr^e  weeks 
before  I  am  there. 

NO  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ORDER  TO  LEAVE. 

Q.  Have  you  been  molested  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  explanation  from  Johnson  or  any'  one  else  in 
regard  to  that  order  to  leave  ? — A.  Nothing  whatever.  I  sabsequentlj 
learned  that  Mr.  Huntington  came  up  theie  because  it  came  to  the  ean 
of  my  friends  in  Jackson  that  I  was  to  be  killed  on  that  day  if  I  2tr 
tempted  to  vote.  He  didn't  tell  me  at  the  time.  I  asked  why  he  came 
np.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  come,  and  didn't  have  mnch  to  do,  and 
that  he  thought  he  would  come  up.  He  learned  that  there  was  some 
I  expeclaWoix  \Xi«b\»  \l  \  vjX\ft:ta?^\fc^  ta  vote  there  was  to  be  trouble.    He  had 
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some  protection  papers  with  him.  I  went  up  to  discharge  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  my  duty,  and  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  worth  stating  in  regard  to  the  election  that 
you  think  of  now! — A.  No,  sir;  not  there.  In  regard  to  the  election 
over  the  State  generally,  of  course,  this  committee  will  get  it,  and  what 
I  could  tell  would  be  hearsay. 

NO  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION'  AMONG  THE  BLACKS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  military  organization  in  Madison 
County  among  the  white  people  or  the  black  people? — A.  I  know  of 
no  military  organization  among  the  black  people.  I  was  informed  that 
the  democrats  had  a  military  organization  ;  that  they  were  drilling  in 
the  hall  there  in  Canton.  I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman  yet  that  has 
denied  it.  You  could  hear  them  drilling  in  the  hall,  giving  the  neces- 
sary orders. 

Q.  Military  orders! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  PEACE  MEASURES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  had  arms! — A.  I  never  heard 
it  denied.  1  beard  that  tbere  were  arms  brought  there.  I  suppose  no 
gentleman  will  deny  it.  It  was  generally  understood.  I  know  no  one 
pretends  to  deny  it.  In  regard  to  the  peace  policy,  I  wish  to  say  that 
vehen  that  was  made  it  did  not  receive  my  approval.  I  was  in  favor  of 
going  forward  without  making  any  compromise  whatever  with  the  de- 
mocracy. That  was  the  course  I  pursued  and  the  course  I  advised  my 
friends.  When  the  peace  arrangement  was  made  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  because  it  was  made  by  and  through  Governor  Ames. 

SATISFIED  THE    DEMOCRATIC    LEADERS    COULD    NOT   CONTROL   THEIR 

PEOPLE. 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  parties  making  it  in  behalf  of  the  democratic 
party  could  not  control  the  people.  I  so  informed  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Chase.  I  so  informed  Governor  Ames,  and  we  had  some  warm  words 
on  the  subject.  I  was  satisfied  that  General  George  could  not  control 
the  people  of  the  State;  that  ho  could  not  carry  it  out,  as  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  could  not.  However  good  his  intentions,  he  could 
Dot  carry  it  out.    The  agreement  was  not  carried  out  at  all. 

SENT  TO  WASHINGTON  AFTER  THE  CUNTON  RIOT. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  away  from  Mississippi  this  time! — A. 
About  five  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  3'ou  left  there! — A.  I  think  I  left  about 
the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  Clinton  riot  on  Saturday  did  you  come  to 
Washington! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  left  Jackson  the  next 
Sunday.    That  was  the  next  day — Sunday  night. 

Q.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  the  Clinton  riot  except  what  you 
heard  from  others! — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  Jackson  the  day  the  riot 
occurred.  The  people  were  running  with  muskets  to  the  depot  when 
the  train  came  up. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  riot,  that  is  all  you  know  personally! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  to  Jackson! — A.  At  that  time  when  I 
came  north  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  about — I  don't  think  over  ten  days. 

THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  A  COMMITTEE  TO  WAIT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Q.  Did  you  come  on  your  own  responsibility,  or  did  you  come  as  a 
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messeDger  for  Governor  Ames  ! — A.  I  didn^t  come  as  a  mesaenger  for 
Governor  Ames.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain.  The  repablican 
State  committee  in  their  meetings  directed,  by  a  vote,  for  me  to  appoint 
a  saitable  committee  to  come  here  to  Washington  to  represent  affairs  to 
the  Administration,  and  to  see  if  we  could  get  any  assistance  here,  or 
any  protection. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  committee  appointed  ? — A.  That  was  some 
time  previous  to  this. 

Q.  How  long  previous? — A.  I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not  the 
date  of  the  convention. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  canvass  opened  ? — A.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  the  canvass  did  open. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  committee,  of  the 
central  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  canvass  tiiat  they 
directed  you  to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  the  President  and  ascertain 
what  military  aid  could  be  depended  on  for  the  canvass? — A.  No;  that 
was  not  the  vote  of  the  committee.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
come  to  Washington  to  represent  tlie  situation  to  the  Administration. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  what  f — A.  Wijji  a  view  to  getting  protection. 

ABOUT  THE  DATE  OF  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  To  do  what  ? — A.  To  see  if  we  could  get  aid. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  near  as  you  can  what  the  resolution  was,  and 
when  it  was  adopted? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  when,  because  I  have  not 
the  date. 

Q.  It  antedated  the  Clinton  riots? — A.  Probably  it  was  some  time 
before. 

Q.  Was  your  committee  formed  by  a  State  convention  held  at  Jack- 
son ? — A.  Yes;  that  convention  cbose  the  State  committee. 

Q.  That  committee  organized  and  adopted  this  resolution  at  the  time 
it  organized? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  can  give  the  date  of  your  State  convention  and  organiza- 
tion of  your  State  committee? — A.  By  looking  at  some  files  I  can  tell 
to-morrow.    I  think  I  can  get  some  papers  that  will  give  the  dates. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  Welly  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  so,  in  order  to  get  the  date  of  the 
order  they  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  President.  I  will  ask 
you  again,  did  they  contemplate  military  aid  from  the  Administration?— 
A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  tbey  contemplated. 
We  wanted  some  protection.  I  will  answer  individually  that  that  was 
my  desire. 

Q.  That  was  your  desire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  secure  a  promise  from  the  Administration  that,  if  called  upon, 
troops  would  be  furnished  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  duty  I  considered  to  lay 
before  the  Administration  the  situation  of  that  State,  all  things  consid- 
ered. 

Q.  From  your  stand-point? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  could  not  be 
from  any  one  else's. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ONLY  MADE  KNOWN  THE  PRECISE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS. 

Q.  To  find  whether  the  Administration  from  your  stand-point  would 
be  willing  to  send  military  assistance? — A.  It  was  not  for  me  to  dictate  or 
recommend  to  the  Administration  what  to  do.  I  so  told  the  heads  of  the 
Departments;  I  so  told  the  President,  that  a  committee  had  come  to  give 
the  &\l\)LQbUo\i  of  the  State  of  Mississippi }  to  tell  him  precisely  what  was 
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going  on  down  there  and  see  what,  if  anything,  coold  be  done.  1  will 
state  some  other  things  and  some  of  the  conversation,  if  necessary. 

Q.  I  am  not  calling  for  the  conversation  between  the  President  and 
jonrself.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Grant  has  relieved  every  one,  so  that  they  can  speak  out. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  that.  What  other  assistance 
conld  the  Administration  furnish,  except  military  aid  ? — A.  I  thought 
they  ought  to  give  us  good  men  for  office,  and  so  I  told  General  Grant. 
He  says,  "Have  you  anybody  to  recommend!''  I  said,  ** Neither  my 
friends  nor  myself  have  afiybody  to  recommend;  we  are  not  here  in  any- 
body's interest;  we  are  here  to  secure  a  fair  and  honest  election." 

COMMITTEE  WANTED  GOOD  OFFICERS. 

Q.  You  commenced  by  recommending  that  he  give  you  good  officers ; 
were  there  complaints  against  the  officers  you  already  h^  there  ? — A. 
I  had  never  made  any  complaint  to  the  Administration. 

Q.  Were  the  officers  you  had  satisfactory  ! — A.  They  might  have  been 
to  some,  and  not  to  others. 

Q.  Were  they  not  satisfactory  to  you  I — A.  Some  of  them  were  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  point  out  to  him  who  were  not  satisfactory  I — A.  I  don't 
think  we  did.  The  President  asked  about  certain  individuals  down 
there — officers.  We  did  not  go  to  him  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  any 
one ;  we  wanted  to  give  him  the  situation  of  the  State,  to  see  what  he 
would  advise  us  to  do  among  ourselves.  He  asked  us  about  the  officers  ^ 
down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  a  revision  of  the  officers  would  be  all  that  he 
conld  do? — A.  It  was  not  all  that  I  wanted  him  to  do;  as  I  said  before, 
I  place 

WITNESS  WANTED  MILITARY  PROTECTION  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  it  was  not  your  purpose  to  get  the  Administration  to 
famish,  if  called  for  by  you,  military  aid  in  conducting  the  election? 
You  can  answer  that,  and  then  you  may  make  your  own  explanation. — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  will  answer  that  in  the  negative.  We  didn't  want  any 
military  organization  to  conduct  our  election. 

Q.  Did  you  want  military  aid  ? — A.  I  did,  I  am  frank  to  say,  sir.  I 
always  have  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
its  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  and  I  considered  it  a  duty  of 
every  man  to  vote,  and  they  could  not  vote  without  the  protection  of 
the  General  Government. 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  could  not ! — A.  The  republicans. 

Q.  In  some  parts  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  in  some  parts  they  conld. 

Q.  Who  came  with  you,  General  Warner  ? — A.  Senator  Bruce,  Major 
Howe,  Hon.  James  Hill,  and  Captain  Buchanan,  who  was  candidate  for 
State  treasurer  on  the  republican  State  ticket,  and  Capt.  John  B.  Ray- 
mond. 

Q.  That  was  the  committee  appointed  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  together? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  come  together. 
But  we  met  here.  We  met  in  New  York,  where  General  Grant  was  on 
his  way  to  attend  some  meeting  atUtica,  and  we  saw  him  in  New  York. 

THE  RIOT  AT  YAZOO. 

Q.  What  Other  riot  before  the  election  took  place  in  Mississippi  after 
the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  There  was  one  at  Yazoo. 
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Q.  That  was  the  one  that  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Morgan,  attended!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  night  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  was  held  in  the  courthouse ;  I  think  they  were  holding  it  ia  the 
old  court-room. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  meeting  after  the  one  where  you  had  spokea 
at  Yazoo  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  ? — A.  A  few  weeks. 

Q.  Your  meeting  preceded  that  at  Yazoo! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  some 
weeks  after. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  riot  before  the  election? — A.  I  cannot  tell  that 
there  were  any  that  you  may  call  riots.  There  was  no  rioc  in  Madison 
Countv. 

Q.  I  will  speak  of  that  in  a  moment. — A.  I  can't  tell  that  there  w^ 
what  you  call  a  riot  there;  generally,  the  campaign-speakers didu'ttalk 
mnch. 

Q.  In  how  many  districts  of  the  State  were  there  republican  caudi- 
dates  for  Congress? — A.  There  were  six  districts. 

Q.  Were  there  republican  candidates  for  Congress  in  each  of  the  six 
districts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  State  central  committee  for  fonr 
years? — A.  Three  or  four  years. 

THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY'. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  division  in  the 
republican  ranks  ? — A.  There  was  some  division ;  not  in  the  rank  and 
file,  but  among  the  leaders.    Among  the  promiuent  men  there  was. 

Q.  They  were  divided  into  Ames  and  anti-Ames  parties  ? — A.  That 
would  describe  it.  The  party  was  not  divided — the  rank  and  file.  There 
were  some  leaders  that  didn't  work  in  unison  with  the  party. 

Q.  As  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  these  matters  came  under 
your  notice.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  leading  men  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Ames  admiuistration? — A.  Those  that  opposed  him  per- 
sonally, or  his  admiuistration  ? 

WHO  OPPOSED  GOVERNOR  A3IES. 

Q.  Either,  sir. — A.  Well,  there  was  Capt  H.  R.  Pease,  G.  Wiley 
Wells,  the  present  member  of  Congress  from  the  northwestern  district; 
George  E.  Harris,  Dewitt  Sterns — now  perhaps  I  am  doing  some  of  the 
gentlemen  injustice  in  naming  them  as  opposing  Governor  Ames.  It 
would  be  a  difi^cult  thing  for  me  to  stand  in  judgment  over  these  men. 
I  would  not  want  to  mention  men.  It  is  generally  understood  that  they 
were  opposed  to  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  Senator  Alcorn  was  also  opposed  to  him? — A.  Well,  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  him.  I  would  prefer  that  Aloom 
would  answer  that  question  himself.  I  don't  want  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Alcorn. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  in  several  of  the  districts  there  were  any  more  than 
one  republican  candidate  for  Congress? — A.  There  was  only  one;  that 
was  in  the  district  of  Mr.  Wells.  When  their  convention  was  held  there 
was  a  split.  Mr.  Howe  was  nominated  by  the  regular  republican  con- 
vention, and  Colonel  Wells  by  a  convention  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  town,  and  they  both  ran. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : 

Q.  Little  and  Powers? — A.  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman ;  that  had 
passed  my  mind.  There  were  two  candidates  in  these  two  districts. 
They  run  clear  through  the  election. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  one  of  these  a  sapporter  of  the  Ames  administration  and 
the  other  opposed! — A.  In  Wells's  district,  Wells  was  opposed  to  Ames; 
Howe  was  a  friend  to  him.  I  am  speaking  of  what  the  community 
generally  understand  to  be  the  case.  I  think  in  the  other  district  both 
Powers  and  Little  were  friendly  to  Ames,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  State 
convention  indorsed  Governor  Ames. 

COMPROMISE  MADE  THROUGH  FEAR  OF  BLOODSHED. 

Q.  This  publication  over  the  signature  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man, concludes  this  way :  *^  It  is  the  belief  of  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  in  this  county  that  the  arrangement  thus  entered  into  will  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  races  than  has  existed  for 
many  years  past,  and  that  the  most  happy  results  will  follow."  Did 
Mr.  Smith  state  that  in  substance  to  you  in  this  conference  between 
him  and  you  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  this  compromise? — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  protesting  against  that  com- 
promise. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  state  that  to  you  in  substance? — A.  He  didn't, 
sir.  I  addressed  him  in  a  large  room  full  of  gentlemen — *^  Why  did  you 
make  that  compromise;  was  it  through  fear?"  He  says,  *'  Yes;  but  no 
personal  fear.  I  am  not  afraid  myself,  but  to  save  bloodshed.  If  we 
didn't  make  it  we  were  satisfied  that  there  would  be  an  immense  amount 
of  bloodshed  on  election-day." 

CHARACTER  OF  JUDGE  CAMPBELL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  apprehensions  of  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  upon  the  same  point? — A.  I  never  heard  that  claimed 
by  anybody. 

Q.  You  know  Judge  Campbell  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  character  and  candor  ? — A.  I  consider  him  so,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  brought 
about  or  entered  into  the  arrangement? — A.  lam  not  aware  that  he 
was  on  that  committee. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  members  of  the  party? — A.  Yes;  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  two  committees. 

Q.  But  did  you  not  know  that  other  parties  were  consulted  on  both 
sides? — A.  I  don't  know  in  regard  to  the  democratic  party.  It  was  a 
matter  gotten  up  within  a  few  days  and  executed.  Even  the  man  who 
was  nominated  for  sheriff  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  day  before. 

Q.  Was  he  not  the  first  party  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  did  not 
the  democrats  make  the  first  advance? 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  not  Ross  nominated  first? 
The  Witness.  Key  was  nominated  first. 

FURTHER  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  COMPROMISE. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  democrats  made  the  first  advances  ? — A.  I 
tried  to  find  out  who  made  the  first  advance;  some  of  my  friends 
stated  that  it  came  from  Judge  Breck,  that  he  intimated  it  to  some 
democrats.    I  wrote  to  Judge  Breck,  and  he  denied  it. 

Q.  Then  the  application  was  made  to  Koss? — A.  I  think  I  told  Mr. 
Chase  or  Governor  Ames  that  General  George  was  wholly  unable  to 
control  his  democratic  friends,  and  General  George  shoTed  to  some 
republicans  that  it  was  Judge  Breck  first  proposed  the  compromise. 
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I  wrote  to  Jadge  Breck,  and  he  denied  and  said  be  opposed  it    I  hare 
his  letters,  which  I  can  show  to  the  committ-ee  if  necessary. 

Q.  Judge  Canningham  is  not  a  member  of  any  party  f — A.  l^o,  ai; 
be  was  not  a  member  of  any  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  consulted  by  bis  repablicfto 
friends? — A.  I  was  informed  that  they  went  up  there. 

Q.  He  lived  at  Calhoun,  did  he  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Canton  T — A.  About  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again  if  leading  men  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  join  in  consulting  with  the  respective  committees  in  bring- 
ing  about  and  effecting  this  compromise,  and  if  Judge  Cunningham  on 
one  side  and  Judge  Campbell  on  the  other  were  not  two  of  these  par- 
ties?— A.  I  heard  that  Judge  Cunningham  was  there.     I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  twenty  or  thirty? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  coald 
not  be  a  competent  witness  to  that. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Judge  Cunningham  after  the  compromise  was 
entered  into  until  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
Judge  Cunningham  came  down  to  Jackson  after  this  compromise  was 
effected.  There  was  some  eight  or  ten  republicans  came  down  to  Jack- 
son. 

IT  WAS  TO  PREVENT  BLOODSHED. 

Q.  You  think  Judge  Cunningham  was  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  tkink 
Judge  Cunningham,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Captain  Boss,  Captain  Key,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  and  I  think  several  others. 
They  all  came  down  after  there  was  some  talk  about  a  county  like 
Madison  making  a  compromise.  They  came  down,  and  they  admitted- 
Mr.  Smith  as  spokesman  for  the  party,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  too — to  the  qae&- 
tion  why  they  made  this  compromise,  that  ^^  it  was  to  prevent  blood- 
«hed.'' 

Q.  Had  this  publication  been  made  then?  [Referring  to  the  address 
of  the  republicans  of  Madison  County.] — A.  I  don't  think  it  bad. 

Q.  But  on  this  circular  the  date  does  not  appear;  it  simply  says, 
"A  meeting  of  the  republican  executive  committee  of  this  county 
was  held  in  Canton,  on  October  27,  to  consider  the  proposition  to  run  a 
compromise  ticket  in  this  county  at  the  coming  election,'^  &c. — A.  Those 
gentlemen  expressed  to  me  that  it  was  no  use  talking;  that  there  was 
no  two  sides  about  it  at  the  time;  they  admitted  before  a  room  full  of 
gentlemen  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  compromise  to  save  blood- 
shed. 

Q.  You  were  censuring  them  very  severely  for  their  course  f — A.  I 
did  censure  them. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  letter  up  there  protesting  against  it! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contents  of  that  letter  were  made  known 
to  the  committee  f — A.  He  told  me  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  read  it 

Q.  So  they  all  knew  that  you  opposed  the  compromise  f — A.  They 
told  me  so;  I  opposed  it  strenuously,  and  when  he  left  there  the  day 
before  he  agreed  with  me. 

Q.  Afterwards  he — Smith — entered  into  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  that  compromise  carried  out  by  both  parties,  so  far 
as  you  have  any  reason  to  know,  fairly  and  fully  in  that  county? — A. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  parties  were  concerned,  it  was.  There  were  individ- 
aal  instances  where  they  did  not. 

Q.  O,  yes;  individual  instances;  yourself,  for  instance? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

WITNESS  VOTED  THE  REGULAR  TICKET. 

Q.  'Yo\3L\o\.^d^OT  Ibose  on  the  regular  ticket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted 
for  the  t\c!W^\i  \Xi«A»  '^^cft  xiwsivaaXfc^ V3  >^^  T^^xi^:^^R».^  ^sAiivention. 
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Q.  Generally  the  compromise  was  carried  oat,  and  the  ticket  agreed 
upon  by  the  compromise  was  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  very  large  majority  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  inspector  at  Calhoun  on  the  day  of  the 
election  t — A.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Judge  Cunningham  f — A.  He  was  one  of  the  inspectors. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  the  Government  inspector. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  judges? — A.  He  had  something  to  do  with  re- 
ceiving of  the  ballots ;  yes,  sir. 

ABOUT  THE  ORDER  FOR  WITNESS  TO  LEAVE. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  this  Mr.  Johnson  ? — A.  He  had  lived  in 
the  county  ever  since  I  was  there,  and  before,  too.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  is  like  it  would  be  with  many  citizens  who  lived  six  or  eight 
miles  from  you,  and  on  a  road  that  you  do  not  very  often  travel. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  approached  you  after  you  had  read  this  dispatch — 
some  time  after — and  said  that  they  had  been  consulting  your  case,  and 
said  that  they  had  determined  that  you  should  leave  there  ? — A.  After 
1  voted. 

Q.  He  knew  you  h.id  voted,  then  ? — A.  I  presume  so  ;  I  went  up  and 
voted.    Everybody  was  looking.    After  I  had  voted,  he  came  up. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  voted  f — A.  Direc^tly  after  I  voted. 

Q.  Well,  who  did  he  say  he  had  consulted  about  this  matter! — A.  He 
said,  "  My  friends."  He  said,  "  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  my 
friends,  and  we  have  decided  that  you  must  leave  here." 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  after! — A.  I  think  I  voted  about  eleven 
o'clock — about  that — and  1  took  the  evening  train  down  to  Jackson;  I 
can't  tell  whether  it  was  two  or  four  o'clock,  the  train  changed  time  so 
frequently. 

Q.  You  were  there  some  time  after  this  interview! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  polls  most  of  the  time! — A.  No,  sir;  1  was 
about  my  store. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  about  the  polls  that  day  ! — A.  When  I 
went  up  there,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  He 
says,  '•  I  will  go  along  with  you."  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs.  I  didu't  know  at  the  time.  Soon  after  I  left,  Johnson  met  me;  I 
was  about  half-way  from  the  polls  to  the  store.  Perhaps  the  polls  from 
my  store  was  about  two  hundred  feet.  We  had  this  conversation  then. 
I  left  Mr.  Johnson  and  spoke  to  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  polls  and  voted.  Met  Mr.  Johnson  again.  I  spoke  to 
him  a  moment  or  two  and  then  went  to  my  store. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  one  who  accosted  you  there  that  day,  was  he 
not! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  After  making  this  statement  to  you,  he  said  nothing  further  that 
day  ! — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  well  acquainted  there,  in  that  partof  the  county! — 
A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Know  the  people  generally! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them  as  one 
living  there  ten  or  twelve  years;  doing  a  merchandising  business. 

WITNESS  SURPRISED  AT  GENERAL  GEORGE'S  DISPATCH. 

Q.  W^as  it  not  on  account  of  this  known  opposition  to  the  compro- 
mise that  it  excited  this  feeling,  if  there  was  any  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  took 
me  somewhat  by  surprise.  I  will  say,  when  Mr.  Johnson  showed  me 
that  dispatch,  I  thought  there  was  something  up. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  known  that  you  were  opposed  to  this  compro- 
mise!— A.  It  was  known  to  my  friends,  because  I  talked  to  t\x^\£L^^<5x^Sx« 
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Q.  You  never  expressed  any  ill-feeling  in  that  county  before  ? — A.  Oa 
account  of  politics  ? 

Q.  I  mean  any  personal  ill-feeling! — A.  I  would  like  to  understand 
your  question,  sir;  whether  it  is  connected  with  politics. 

RAIDED  AND  ROBBED  IN  1867. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  either  way,  if  you  have  been  menaced  in  aDj 
way. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I  didn't  wish  to  say  this,  but  inasmuch  as 
you  have  asked  I  will  be  obliged  to  do  so.  Before  I  had  been  there  six 
months  I  was  raided  in  my  place  by  armed  bands.  They  took  ofif  one 
night  twenty-eight  mules  of  mine,  fine  young  mules  that  1  had  jast 
brought  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  That  is  robbery  I — A.  You  asked  the  question  that  bronght  it  oat 
It  was  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  was  known  that  1  was  an  ex- 
Feiieral  officer,  and  that  I  had  served  in  the  Federal  Army.  I  was  in 
New  Orleans  buying  furniture  for  my  house ;  our  plantation  was  raided, 
and  those  twenty-eight  mules  taken  off, 

Q.  Where  were  they  taken  to  f — A.  Up  to  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  the  parties  who  had  taken  them  ? — A.  I  recovered 
eighteen  of  them.  I  would  prefer  not  to  go  into  that  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  that  is  itassed  and  gone. 

ON  GOOD  TERMS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE  EXCEPT  AS  TO  POLITICS. 

Q.  On  what  terms  were  you  with  the  people  of  that  conhty  up  to  the 
day  of  the  election  t — A.  Well,  sir,  aside  from  my  politics  I  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  people.    They  didn't  like  my  politics. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  either,  but  I  have  a  very  good  feel- 
ing for  you  personally. — A.  Thank  you,  sir;  I  can  rex^iprocate  that 
feeling.  But  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  I  would  say  I  have 
been  in  business  there  (merchandising)  every  year  but  one.  Since  I 
have  been  there  my  relations  with  the  people  were  very  pleasant ;  mj 
relations  in  New  Orleans  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  with  the  banks 
in  Mississippi ;  I  think  I  have  not  had  a  lawsuit  with  anybody,  and  mj 
business  relations  have  been  very  pleasant. 

DEMOCRATS  SUPPORTED  MR  WELLS. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  Wells's  district 
last  fall  ? — >A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  candidates  did  the  democrats  generally  support!— 
A.  Mr.  Wells. 

BUT  LITTLE  RELATION  BETWEEN  DEMOCRATS  AND  REPUBLICANS. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  your  personal  and  business  relations  are  very 
pleasant? — A.  My  business  relations. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  personal  relations  as  a  member  of  the  repob^ 
lican  party  f  How  are  your  personal  relations  afifected  there  by  yoar 
l)olitics  as  a  member  of  the  republican  party  ! — A.  You  mean  socially! 
I  have  answered  politically.  There  is  very  little  social  relation  existing 
there  between  republicans  and  democrats. 

Q.  Generally,  prior  to  the  election  of  1875,  what  ha«  been  the  usaal 
republican  majority  in  Madison  County? — A.  Eighteen  hundred. 

Q.  Has  that  been  for  the  usual  majority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was 
what  we  calculated  on.  There  was  Holmes,  Ma<lison,  and  Yazoo  that 
we  could  calculate  goiup;  republican  by  about  the  same  majority. 

DEMOCRATS  PLEDGE  A  PEACEABLE  ELECTION. 

Q.  I  observe  that  this  paper  [referring  to  the  addreiss  hereinbefore 
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mentioned]  says :  ^^  That  the  democratic  party  is  pledged  to  a  peaceable 
election,  and  the  democrats  expressly  pledge  themselves  that  all  mem- 
bers of  their  party  that  may  be  named  by  the  sheriff  shall  on  election- 
day  attend  the  polls  during  the  whole  day  and  act  as  deputy  sheriffs, 
under  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the  deputy  sheriff  of  that  pre- 
cinct; and  that  every  person  be  allowed  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit,  without 
any  molestation  or  interference  on  the  part  of  any  person.'' — A.  The 
republicans  told  me  tUat  the  democrats  had  pledged  themselves ;  that  if 
they  would  carry  out  that  promise  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  a 
peaceable  election  on  that  day.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  sanction 
it,  and  I  would  not. 

MILITARY   PROTECTION  NEEDED   BECAUSE    DEMOCRATS    INTENDED  TO 

CARRY  ELECTION  AT  ALL  HAZARDS. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  General  Warner,  why  you  believed  some  aid  was 
necessary,  and  believed  the  military  necessary  to  secure  peace  there  f — 
A.  Well,  the  general  tone  of  the  democratic  press  was  that  they  would 
carry  that  election.  They  stated  in  their  editorials  that  they  would 
carry  it  at  all  hazards.  That  was  the  talk  among  the  citizens,  that  they 
were  determined  to  carry  it  at  all  hazards. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  evidences  that  they  would  do  it? — A.  The 
evidences  that  were  coming  constantly  that  it  was  difficult  for  republi- 
cans to  bold*any  meetings.  They  could  not  hold  any  meetings  in^many 
parts  of  the  State.  In  some  of  the  congressional  districts— ^perhaps 
nearly  all  of  them — nominations  were  made  before  the  State  convention, 
so  that  necessarily  the  campaign  had  commenced  prior  to  this,  and  that 
it  was  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  we  were  satisfied  that  we  could  not 
have  a  fair  election.  The  arms  of  the  State  had  been  seized  upon  on 
board  of  a  boat,  and  the  laws  set  at  defiance.  Arms  had  been  seized 
at  Yicksburgh,  taken  off'  of  the  boat,  and  you  could  do  nothing  about  it, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  transport  any  arms  or  get  any  arms  in  the 
State. 

VILE  LETTERS  SENT  TO  WITNESSES  WIFE. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  the  relations  between  the  republicans  and  the  democrats 
are  not  generally  very  intimate! — A.  Socially. 

Q.  Ko  one  has  ever  quarreled  with  you  on  account  of  your  politics  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  answer  that  by  giving  some  scenes  better  than  I 
could  say  whether  they  quarreled  with  me  about  it;  perhaps  those  gen- 
tlemen would  say  that  I  quarreled  with  them. 

Q.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  this  intimidation  of  Johnson,  you  have 
never  been  threatened  f — A.  I  have  been  ordered  to  leave  the  State  by 
anonymous  letters;  my  wife  has  had  letters  written  to  her,  the  vilest  I 
ever  saw  penned. 

Q.  Well,  no  person  ever  came  to  you  ! — A.  Well,  I  could  best  show 
that  by  showing  the  editorials  of  the  papers,  but  no  one  came  to  me  aside 
from  politics.  My  business  relations  were  agreeable  and  pleasant  as  if 
I  were  at  the  North. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  the  officials  of  the  democratic  party — General 
George  and  others;  how  are  they,  pleasant? — A.  General  George  and 
myself  are  on  good  terms.  We  are  not  intimate,  but  we  treat  each  other 
as  gentlemen  treat  each  other.  We  have  never  had  a  word  .that  was 
unpleasant. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q   After  you  voted  you  left  the  polls  and  weul  lo  ^q\v\  \i\\sv\ifc'Si^\ — 
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A.  I  left  the  immediate  viciaity  of  the  polls.     They  are  aboat  two  han- 
dred  feet  from  my  store. 

Q.  You  left  the  election -polls  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  my  store  and 
remained  until  the  train  left. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Your  action  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  anything  he  said  to  joa! 
*-A.  Ko,  sir;  anything  he  said  to  me  didn^t  influence  me  in  the  time  of 
leaving  or  in  the  manner  of  leaving. 


JOHN  W.  O.  WATSON— MABSHALL  COUNTY. 

ABOUT  RECONSTRUCTION. 


June  22, 1876. 


John  W.  O.  Watson  sworn  and  examined. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Holly  Springs,  Miss, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  1— A. 
Since  March,  1845. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Of  Virginia. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  That  of  a  lawyer.  1  am  now  one  of 
the  circuit  judges  of  the  State,  just  appointed. 

Q.  What  counties  are  embraced  in  your  judicial  district  or  circuit!— 
A.  Pontotoc,  Tippah,  Union,  Benton,  Marshall,  La  Fayette,  Yalabusha, 
and  Calhoun. 

Q.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  in  this  State,  and  at  what 
times,  beginning  with  your  first  official  position  f — A.  I  was  a  memher 
of  what  was  termed  the  Union  convention,  in  1852.  I  think  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  what  were  known  as  the  ^'  compromise"  acts 
of  Congress.  It  was  after  1850,  and  the  question  was,  shall  these  meas- 
ures be  sanctioned  or  ratified.  It  was  in  185  L  or  1852.  I  was  electal 
as  a  Union  man  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  f— A..  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  convention  called  by  this  State? — A.  Yes;  a  State 
convention  held  in  view  of  those  compromise  measures. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  position  that  you  held  in  the  State  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  this  State  in  the  fall  of  1862  or 
g  the  spring  of  1863,  during  the  war. 

ELECTED  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  SENATE. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  judiciary  of  the  State!— 
,  .  A.  Kot  until  very  recently.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  farther  that  I  was 

'  ^  elected  to  the  confederate  senate  in  1863. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Confederate  States  senate  f-^A.  Y«s  ;  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  until  the  close  of  the  war.  I  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Q.  Your  first  connection  with  the  judicial  ofiices  of  the  State  is  yoor 
present  position f — A.  Yes;  my  commission  took  effect  from  tbe  12th of 
May  last. 

Q.  How  extensive  has  been  your  acquaintanC'C  over  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi f — A.  It  has  been  very  extensive  with  the  citizens  of  the  State 
for  a  number  of  year^.    I  have  been  attending  the  su|irenie  court  as  a 
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practicing  lawyer ;  have  attended  many  of  the  State  conventions  before 
the  war  as  a  whig.  Since  the  war  I  have  acted  generally  with  the 
democrats — with  the  party  opposed  to  the  republican  party. 

WAS  A  WHIG. 

Q.  Before  the  war  you  belonged  to  the  whig  party  f — A.  Yes ;  I  was 
»n  elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  in  1860. 

Q.  Since  that  you  have  acted  with  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes. 
I  ought  to  make  another  statement.  I  was  elected  from  my  county  a 
member  of  the  State  convention,  called  in  1868,  under  the  reconstruc- 
tion laws  of  Congress,  in  January,  1868. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the  State  framed  and 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  year,  at  the  time  General 
Humphreys  was  a  candidate  for  governor! — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  That  constitution  was  not  adopted,  I  believe,  by  the  popular 
vote  ! — A.  It  was  rejected. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   REJECTED  CONSTITUTION. 

Q.  What  were  its  provisions  as  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  respect 
to  the  races  in  the  State?  I  do  not  desire  you  should  go  into  the  details 
of  the  constitution,  but  rather  simply  to  state  some  of  its  features  in 
reference  to  the  political  rights  of  the  two  races,  so  far  as  it  protected 
the  political  rights  of  the  two  races.  What  disqualification  was  there 
in  reference  to  any  persons  of  the  white  race  in  this  State  ! — A.  There 
was  a  clause  in  it  rendering  every  person  ineligible  to  office  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  had  voted  for  the  call  of  the  convention  that 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  conven- 
tion, voted  for  or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who  gave  volun- 
tary aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in 
armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  accepted  or  attempted  to  exer- 
cise the  function  of  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  any  authority  or 
pretended  government,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States, 
hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  who  aided  reconstruction 
by  voting  for  this  convention,  or  who  have  continuously  advocated  the 
assembling  of  this  convention,  and  shall  continuously  and  in  good  faith 
advocate  the  acts  of  the  same.    That  was  very  sweeping  in  its  effects. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  latter  part,  in  reference  to  the  aiding  in  the  adop- 
tion of  that  constitution  and  aiding  in  the  call  of  the  convention,  what 
proportion  of  the  white  male  population  at  that  time  would  have  been 
disqualified  for  holding  office  under  that  constitution  ? — A,  Ninety -nine 
one-hundredths.    The  exceptions  are  very  few. 

TEST  OATH  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

Q.  Let  me  ask,  in  addition  to  that,  whether  there  was  any  test-oath 
by  which  the  voters  were  affected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  oath  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  disqualifying  provision.  The 
oath  required  the  voters  to  say  that  ^^  I  am  not  disfranchised  in  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  known  as  reconstruction  acts  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,"  and  that  "I  admit  the  political  and  civil 
equality  of  all  men."    And  then  there  was  the  oath  of  office. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TEST-OATH. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  disqualifying  features  were  of  the 
reconstruction  act  in  reference  to  voting! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  never  re- 
garded the  reconstruction  act  as  disqualifying  any  person  after  recon- 
struction from  voting,  while  it  rendered  a  certain  class  of  persons  ineli- 
gible to  office  in  the  State,  but  this  State  constitution  went  far  beyond 
the  reconstruction  acts  as  to  voting  and  holding  office. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  the  Congress  referred  to,  as 
they  stood  at  that  time,  contain  what  is  called  a  *'  test-oath  "  for  all  per 
sons  who  presented  themselves  to  vote,  requiring  them  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  had  not  given  any  aid  or  assistance  to  the  rebellion  ! — A.  I 
do  not  remember  that  was  the  test-oath  required  by  the  reconstruction 
acts.  No  one  who  had  held  oflBce  in  the  State  prior  to  the  war  was  eli- 
gible to  office.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  the  reconstruction  acts 
affected  the  right  of  voting  after  reconstruction.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  There"  was  the  official  oath  in  addition. — A.  Yes ;  bat  that  was 
one  that  had  reference  to  the  right  of  holding  office,  not  to  the  oath  of 
the  voter.  Ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the  white  popalation  during 
the  war  would  be  included  under  that.  A  good  many  who  came  in 
alter  the  close  of  the  war  would  not  have  been  aftected  by  it;  immi- 
grants from  the  Northern  States. 

'         REQUIREMENTS  OF  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  by  this  clause  of  section  3  of  the  constitutiou  tiiere 
is  an  oath  which  I  suppose  the  elector  was  required  to  take,  and  it  in 
eluded  the  allegation  that  the  person  offering  to  vote  was  not  disfran- 
chised in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  known  as  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses.  Did  not  that  toach 
the  right  of  a  very  large  body  of  men  under  consequeut  disability  !— 
A.  That  did  rule  persons  who  had  held  any  office  lu  the  State  before 
the  war,  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  limited  to  those  who  had  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Bayard.  Did  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  require  every  officer 
of  the  State  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ? — A.  Every  officer  in  the  SUite  under  the  old  constitution  had 
to  take  an  oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — one  general  oath  of  office  for  all  persons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  oath  include  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  required  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  all  its  State  offi- 
cers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  And  therefore  this  whole  class  was  included  iu  the  disfranchise 
ment  and  not  permitted  to  vote  for  the  State  constitution  or  any  election 
thereunder  ? — A.  Yea.  Here  is  the  oath  of  office  as  iu  the  constitution 
as  framed  by  the  convention ;  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  oath 
before  stated.  It  says  :  "  I  will  faithful  and  true  allegiance  l>ear  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  obey 
the  laws  thereof,  and  I  am  not  disqualified  from  holding  office  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Mississippi.^  That 
would  reach  that  whole  class  who  had  given  countenance  or  aid  to  the 
confederate  cause.    It  rendered  them  ineligible  to  office. 

Q.  With  that  constitutional  clause,  when  the  Mississippi  electors  were 
privileged  to  vote  for  or  against  it,  did  it  not  exclude  a  iarge  body  of 
the  white  voting  population  f — A.  It  did  exclude  every  person  who  be^ 
fore  the  war  held  an  office  by  which  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Chaihman.  Tbat  was  regalated  by  act  of  Congress. 
A.  By  act  of  Congress.    In  the  first  instance,  by  act  of  Congress.    A 
great  many  I  know  could  not  vote  and  did  not  vote. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  BEOONSTBUCJTION  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Q.  My  object  in  the  question  was  this :  There  have  been  criticisms 
upon  a  large  number  of  the  former  leading  men  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  other  Southern  States  that  when  the  first  progress  of  recon- 
struction began  they  held  back  stubbornly  and  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  State ;  and  the  object  of  the  question  was  tx> 
show  that  this  holding  back  was  involuntary  on  their  part,  and  that 
under  the  constitutions  they  were  called  upon  to  ratify  when  they  were 
submitted  to  the  States  they  were  not  permitted  to  take  part  even  in 
the  vote  to  adopt  or  reject.  What  is  your  view  on  that  f — A.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  a  great  many  were  disfranchised  and  could  not  vote. 
The  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  prohibited  all  persons  who  before 
the  war  had  taken  no  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
CJnited  States  from  voting  for  members  of  the  convention,  or  upon  the 
question  of  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution. 

PROVISIONS  OF  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Q.  I  observe  by  a  clause  of  this  constitution,  section  5,  article  7,  on 
the  civil  franchise,  it  states,  "  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  in  this  State,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  voted  for  the  call  of  the  convention  that  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  or  who,  as  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  for 
or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who  gave  voluntary  aid,  coun- 
tenance, counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ities to  the  United  States,  or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  any  authority,  or  pre- 
tended government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  who  aided  recon- 
struction by  voting  for  this  convention,  or  who  have  continuously  advo- 
cated the  assembling  of  this  convention,  and  shall  continuously  and  in 
good  faith  advocate  the  acts  of  the  same ;"  did  not  that  exclude  the  great 
bulk  of  the  white  population  of  Mississippi  from  holding  office! — A. 
That  excluded  them  from  holding  office. 

MEN  ABOVE  THE  RANK  OF  PRIVATE  COULD  NOT  HOLD  OFFICE. 

Q.  *'  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  except  voting  for  or  sign- 
ing the  ordinance  of  secession  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  any 
private  soldier  in  the  so  called  confederate  army."  Did  or  did  not  that 
provision  work  to  exclude  the  leaders,  those  who  had  been  the  men  of 
greater  intelligence — who  had  been  something  above  the  rank  of  private 
soldier! — A.  Yes;  it  was  intended  for  that,  probably. 

Q.  Any  man  above  the  rank  of  private  could  not  be  elected  to  office 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi ! — A.  Under  that  constitution,  that  was  so 
unquestionably. 

Q.  When  did  this  constitution  go  into  force  I — A.  That  constitution 
was  rejected. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  constitution  adopted! — A.  That  was  some 
time  in  1869. 

Q.  Was  that  constitution  denuded  of  these  objectionable  features  ! — 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  Who  became  your  first  governor  under  it! — A.  Alcorn. 

Q'.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  office,  and  who  succeeded  him  !  A. 
He  was  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.    His  term  commenced  in 
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January,  1870, 1  think,  and  he  was  elected  for  four  years,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  When  did  Ames  come  in  f — A.  Ames  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1873,  and  his  term  commenced  January,  1874. 

POWER   OF  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  scheme  of  the  constitution  and  of  leg- 
islation in  respect  to  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  the  executive ! 
— A.  Well,  the  scheme  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  legislation  no- 
der  it,  and  particularly  after  Ames  became  governor,  was  to  concentrate 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  an  amount  of  power  that  transcended  any- 
thing  that  we  had  ever  been  familiar  with,  and  I  suppose  not  equaled 
under  any  constitution  in  the  land. 

EFFECT  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Was  the  legislation  under  General  Ames's  administration  of  a  char- 
acter to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  Ames  as  the  executive  of  the 
State  f  — A.  It  was  pre-eminently  so. 

AMES  CALLED  ABOUT  HIM  CARPET-BAGGERS  AND   SCALAWAGS. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  General  Ames  call  around  him  in  his  ad- 
ministration ? — A.  He  called  around  him,  as  a  general  thing,  the  very 
worst  class  of  what  we  call  "  carpet-baggers."  Most  of  them  were  new- 
comers into  the  State,  without  property,  who  relied  upon  politics  as  a 
trade  and  means  of  livelihood. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Had  they  any  knowledge  of  your  people,  of  their  habits  and  wants? 
— A.  Kone  whatever.  They  came  among  us  as  strangers  at  the  cloae 
of  the  war. 

Q.  With  whom  did  that  class  of  men  affiliate  t — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  affiliated,  mostly,  with  the  negroes. 

FEELING  OF  THE  CITIZENS  TOWARD  NORTHERN  M£N. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  and  course  of  action  toward  citizens  of  the 
Northern  States  who  came  here  as  men  of  fair  character  aud  as  good 
citizens,  to  settle  in  your  midst  f — A.  Upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  cit- 
izens, especially  of  the  better  class,  there  was  no  indisposition  to  receive 
them,  and  a  great  many  desired  them  to  come.  And  when  they  came 
among  us,  as  citizens  engaging  in  some  business,  I  believe  any  such 
man  was  received  kindly,  and  treated  kindly. 

CONDUCT  OF  SOME  NORTHERN  MEN.  . 

A  great  many  of  them,  however,  came  among  us,  as  I  remarked  before^ 
and  engaged  in  no  business,  but  just  went  among  negroes,  the  whole  aim 
and  purpose  being  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  negroes  aud  alienate 
them  from  the  whites  aud  their  old  masters.  They  carried  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  of  them  would  visit  the  negroes'  houses  aud  cabiDS, 
and  meet  them  on  terms  of  social  equality.  Some  would  not  go  so  far, 
but  would  mix  up  with  them  in  politics.  And  the  general  aim  of  that 
class  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  negroes  in  the  whites  and  in 
their  old  masters. 

NORTHERN  MEN'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  NEGROES. 

I  have  heard  men  of  this  class  on  the  stump,  in  addressing  crowds  of 
negroes,  say  every  thing  they  could  to  exasperate  the  then  recently 
emancipated  negroes  against  their  old  masters.  I  have  heard  them  lay 
down  this  rule,  "You  must  never  follow  your  masters  in  i>olitics ;  just 
watch  them,  and  when  they  take  one  direction  you  take  the  other,  and 
you  'wiW  certainly  be  right." 
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Q.  Was  this  the  current  course  of  advice  to  this  class  of  men  ! — A. 
So  far  as  it  fell  under  ray  observation,  the  general  object  was  to  con- 
vince them  that  their  old  masters  were  unalterably  opposed  to  them, 
and  that  they  must  look  alone  to  northern  men  for  their  protection. 

SPLIT  BETWEEN  ALCOBN  AND   AMES. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  class  that  General  Ames  drew  his  political  asso- 
ciates and  advisers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  very  soon  threw  off  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  better  class  of  republicans. 

Q.  Threw  them  off! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  thought  that  that  led  to  the  split  of  the  Alcorn  wing  against 
the  Ames ! — A.  Yes ;  perhaps  I  might  state  a  fact  or  two  there.  Alcorn 
came  back  and  ran  for  governor  against  Ames. 

ALCOEN  DENOUNCES  AMES'S  SUPPORTERS. 

Q.  What  year ! — A.  In  1873.  During  that  canvass  Alcorn  on  the 
stump  denounced  as  thieves  and  swindlers  the  main  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral Ames.  The  speeches  made  by  Governor  Alcorn  in  that  canvass 
were  the  most  denunciatory  I  ever  heard  against  the  leading  men  of  the 
Ames  party. 

AMES  HAS  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Were  there  other  leading  members  of  the  republican  party  who 
took  the  same  tone  as  did  Alcorn,  in  regard  to  the  Ames  administra- 
tion ! — A.  In  187  i,  not  a  great  many.  Ames  had  the  confidence  of  the 
negroes,  and  Alcorn  was  not  sustained  by  his  own  party,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  1873. 

Q.  How  was  it  later,  in  1875  ! — A.  Alcorn's  strength  continued  to  gain 
after  that,  and  before  1875  the  split  was  a  very  marked  one.  A  great 
many  had  become  followers  of  Alcorn  and  opposed  to  Amey. 

BITTER  FEELINGS  BETWEEN  THE  FACTIONS. 

Q.  Was  the  feeling  between  the  two  wings,  the  Alcorn  wing  and  the 
Ames  wing,  as  great  or  greater  than  between  the  republicans  and  dem- 
ocrats ! — A.  The  feeling  between  these  two  wings  of  the  republicans 
was  just  as  bitter  as  could  have  existed.  In  my  district  the  opposing 
candidates  for  Congress  were  Wells  and  Howe,  and  when  the  Wells 
party  had  a  meeting  they  denounced  Howe  as  a  thief  and  falsifier,  and 
applied  to  him  every  epithet  they  could  invent,  and  when  the  Howe 
party  came  along  they  would  apply  the  same  epithets  to  the  Wells  party. 

Q.  Who  is  Howe! — A.  He  ha<I  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  that 
district. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ! — A.  A  northern  man. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  Ames  side  or  the  other  ! — A.  On  the  Ames  side ; 
Wells  was  for  Alcorn.  He  is  our  present  member  of  Congress.  The 
collision  between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
toward  carrying  that  district  against  the  republicans. 

AMES'S  OFFICEHOLDERS  LOSE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Q.  It  was  charged  in  the  public  papers  that  the  character  of  the 
officers  under  Ames's  administration  was  known  to  him,  after  which 
knowledge  he  continued  to  keep  these  men  in  office  and  consort  with 
them  politically ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  what  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  Ames  upon  that  subject,  but  these  delinquencies  and  this  mis- 
conduct were  known  to  the  public  generally,  and  Ames  still  retained 
them  in  office  and  in  his  confidence,  and  the  more  they  were  abused  and 
exposed  the  closer  he  seemed  to  adhere  to  them.  It  seemed  to  be 
rather  a  recommendation  to  him. 

Q.  Many  of  them  were  placed  under  indictment! — A,  ^%<ciQ^\si^jw^. 
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Q.  By  the  grand  juries  of  their  counties!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  grand  jury,  as  a  rule,  was  under  the  control  of  the  repabliean 
party! — A.  Yes. 

THE    UNWORTHY    OFFICE-HOLDERS    STILL    RETAIN    THE    GOVERNOE'S 

CONFIDENCE. 

Q.  After  these  indictments  took  place  were  the  confidence  and  asso- 
ciation of  Governor  Ames  withdrawn  from  these  people  ! — A.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  was  not.  In  Northeastern  Mississippi  Governor  Ames 
appointed  a  man  as  chancellor  by  the  name  of  Barton,  with  no  intelli- 
gence as  a  lawyer  and  no  standing  at  the  bar.  Moreover,  he  was 
charged  with  a  flagrant  act  of  forgery. 

THE  CASE  OE  CHANCELLOR  BARTON. 

Q.  Had  he  been  indicted  ! — A.  He  had  not ;  but  Governor  Ames  was 
informed  by  gentlemen  of  high  respectability,  amon^  others  by  our 
present  governor,  who  came  from  his  vicinity,  of  the  character  ot  this 
man.  Governor  Ames  refused  to  believe  it,  but  had  it  been  untrue  and 
his  moral  character  ever  so  good,  he  was  not  fit  for  the  oflSce;  bnt 
Ames  was  blind  to  the  truth,  and  did  appoint  Barton  chancellor.  When, 
however,  his  appointment  was  before  the  senate  for  confirmation,  the 
judiciary  committee,  to  which  it  was  referred,  sent  out  for  witnesses, 
and  the  proof  was  conclusive.  I  had  been  knowing  to  it.  The  gentle- 
man upon  whom  the  forgery  was  committed  resided  in  my  town  and 
was  my  intimate  personal  friend ;  but  Governor  Ames  did  not  withdraw 
his  name  until  he  was  told  by  his  friends  that  they  conld  not  possibly 
get  him  through  the  senate.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  checked 
him. 

Q.  Did  this  man  ever  exercise  the  functions  of  chancellor  ! — A.  0, 
yes,  sir ;  he  held  several  courts. 

UNQUALIFIED  MEN  APPOINTED  TO  OFFICE. 

Q.  Well,  what  have  you  further  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
judiciary  api>oiuted  under  Ames's  administration  ! — A.  He  appointed 
quite  a  number  who  were  not  lawyers. 

Q,  Not  members  of  the  bar! — A.  Not  members  of  the  bar  when  first 
told  they  could  get  the  appointment.  In  most  instances  they  have  been 
promised  their  commission  beforehand,  and  they  would  go  off,  and  in  a 
short  time  get  their  licenses.  There  were  several  of  them  that  had 
never  practiced.  Dr.  Cullins,  in  my  section  of  the  State,  was  a  ph^'sician, 
had  never  read  a  law-book  in  his  life,  I  suppose,  and  knew  no  more 
about  law  than  any  other  man  of  equal  intelligence.  He  was  a  State 
senator.  He  was  promised  the  appointment,  and  left  here,  and  went 
home,  managed  to  get  a  license,  and  was  immediately  nominated  and 
confirmed. 

HOW  LICENSES  TO  PRACTICE  LAW  VHSRE  OBTAINBTD. 

Q.  How  are  licenses  to  practice  law  obtained  in  this  State  f — A.  The 
party  has  to  apply  to  the  court  during  its  session,  and  the  law  requires 
applicants  to  be  examined  in  open  court. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  By  the  judge,  or  committee  appointed  by  the  judge. 
Frequently  a  committee  is  appointed,  and  they  go  off'  in  the  comer  of  the 
house  and  talk  to  the  applie>ant  a  little  about  law,  and  then  go  in  and  re- 
port favorably  to  the  judge. 
;[  Q.  Who  are  the  judges  who  appoint  this  committee  f — A.  They  are 

i  either  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  or  of  the  chancery  court. 

Q.  Is  the  admission  a  mere  matter  of  form  or  not ! — A.  More  a  mal- 
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QUALIFICATIONS  EEQUIEED. 

Q.  The  law  requires  no  period  of  stady  or  preceding  state  of  prepara- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  day  or  an  hour. 

Q.  Any  man  may  apply  who  chooses  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  court  is  t» 
certify  that  the  man  is  of  good  moral  character  and  to  his  being  compe- 
tent. 

Q.  That  is  certified  by  the  judge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  is  admitted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  of  the  physician  who  had  never  read  law;  he 
was  immediately  licensed  and  Ames  appointed  him  a  chancellor  of  the 
State  f — A.  Yes ;  and  there  were  several  other  similar  cases. 

Q.  As  to  the  general  character  of  the  men  appointed  chancellors, 
were  they  as  a  rule  men  learned  in  the  law  I — A.  They  were  incompe- 
tent as  a  general  rule  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  places  they  were  to  fill. 

JURISDICTION  OF  CHANCELLORS. 

Q.  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  these  chancellors? — A.  They  have 
full  common-law  chancery  jurisdiction  ;  it  is  just  as  comprehensive  as 
that  of  any  chancery  court  known  to  the  common  law. 

Q.  They  are  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  ? — A.  General  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Any  limitations  upon  the  amount? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  They  have  general  equitable  cognizance  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  their  writs  run  throughout  the  State  ? — A.  Yes ;  of  course 
there  must  be  some  circumstance  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  particular 
court  in  which  the  suit  is'brought,  but  the  suit  being  properly  brought, 
the  process  goes  throughout  the  State. 

Q.  Their  processes  of  injunction  extend  to  all  causes  in  the  district? — 
A.  Yes. 

ALCORN  APPOINTED  CIRCUIT  JUDGES. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  his  appointment  as  to  the  circuit  judges  ? 
— A.  He  appointed  no  circuit  judges ;  they  had  been  appointed  by  Alcorn 
for  six  years.  The  chancellors  under  the  constitution  hold  for  four 
years,  and  it  was  during  Ames's  administration  that  th^  terms  of  the 
chancellors  expired ;  therefore,  he  had  to  appoint  the  chancellors. 

Q.  They  were  all  appointed  by  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

CHARACTER  OF  ALCORN'S  APPOINTEES. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  circuit-court  judiciary  who  were 
appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  ? — A.  Alcorn's  appointments  were  by  no 
means  what  they  should  have  been,  though  somewhat  better  than  those 
of  Ames. 

Q.  It  was  deficient  in  many  respects,  however? — A.  Mr.  Cunningham 
was  one  of  the  circuit  judges.  While  1  do  not  think  he  ever  practiced 
law  at  all,  he  was  a  man,  perhaps,  of  more  intelligence  than  many 
others  in  another  circuit.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Alderson,  who  had 
no  qualifications  for  the  bench,  was  circuit  judge,  and  there  were  others 
placed  on  the  circuit-court  bench  who  had  done  very  little  at  the  prac- 
tice, and  who  were  incompetent. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  of  that  standing  at  the  bar  from  which  chancel- 
lors or  competent  judges  should  have  been  selected  ? — A.  They  did  not 
have  that  standing  at  the  bar  which  fitted  them  for  the  bench. 

Q.  Were  there  among  Alcorn's  appointments  such  egregious  cases  of 
unfitness  as  you  have  mentioned  among  the  appointments  of  Ames  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were,  and  some  of  them  were  very  effi- 
cient men. 
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ABOUT   EEGISTEAES  OP  ELECTION. 

Q.  What  power  was  exercised  indirectly  over  the  appointment  of  reg- 
istrars of  election,  by  having  the  appointment  both  of  the  chancellors 
and  the  circuit  judges  f — A.  The  registrars  under  the  first  law  were 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  police,  the  chancery  clerk, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  Were  they  elective  officers  f — A.  Yes. 

LAW  PROVIDING  FOE    THE   APPOINTMENT  OF   BEGISTRABS   CHANGED. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  time  was  the  change  made  f — A.  By  a  law  passed  early  in 
1873,  the  circuit  judge  and  the  chancellor  and  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
were  required  to  appoint  registrars.  That  change  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  majority  of  the  board,  in  every  case,  republicans,  because  the 
chancellor  and  circuit  judges  were  the  appointees  of  the  governor,  and 
were  all  republicans.  That  gave  them  a  majority  of  registrars  in  every 
county  in  the  State. 

powers  of  THE  GOVERNOR  AS   TO  REMOVAL   OB   SUSPENSION. 

Q.  What  is  the  power  of  the  governor  over  the  judges  as  to  removal 
or  suspension  f — A.  When  they  have  been  appointed  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  he  has  no  power  of  removal,  though  he  did  undertake  to 
retain  that  power  in  this  way.  He  should  have  appointed  all  these 
chancellors  during  the  winter  of  1873-'74.  The  constitution  made  it 
his  duty  to  appoint  them  in  anticipation  of  the  vacancy,  by  expiration 
of  their  term  of  office,  so  that  it  would  be  by' and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate.  But  he  omitted  to  do  it  in  every  case,  and 
waited  until  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  and  the  vacancies  actu- 
ally occurred  then,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature.  He  appointed  and 
removed  them  as  he  pleased  until  confirmed.  That  gave  him  complete 
power. 

Q.  And  that  gave  the  governor  the  control  of  these  judicial  officers, 
and  they  in  turn  had  the  control  of  registrars  of  election  througbout 
the  State.  Don't  these  registrars  have  power  to  appoint  the  judges  of 
election  throughout  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CASE  OF  CHANCELLOR  DRENNON. 

Q.  There  was  a  case  stated  in  the  county  of  Yazoo  in  which  a  chan- 
cellor by  the  name  of  Drennon  was  removed  by  Governor  Ames,  and 
that  removal  was  in  part  attributed  to  the  retiisal  of  Drennon  to  grant 
a  writ  habeas  corpus  of  or  to  discharge  upon  the  hearing,  a  man  named 
Morgan,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  under  a  charge  of  murder.— 
A.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Powers,  who  was  lientenant-gov- 
ernor,  had  become  acting  governor  after  Alcorn  went  to  the  Senate  in 

1873.  He  had  appointed  Drennon  chancellor.  The  first  chancellor  of 
the  district  had  died.    Powers  went  out  of  office  the  1st  of  January^ 

1874,  and  Ames  came  in.  This  man  Morgan,  in  some  altercation  aboat 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  killed  the  old  sheriff,  in  January,  1874. 
Morgan  was  then  arrested  and  committed  to  jail,  and  he  applied  tor 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  that  he  might  be  bailed.  Drennon  heard  the 
case,  and  refused  him  bail. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  STATUTE  REGARDING  COMMITMENTS. 

Q.  Was  not  the  ruling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  trial  had  been  had 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  bail  had  been  refused  t — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  the  regular  course.  Parties  accused  of  crime  never  go  to  a  circuit 
judge  or  a  chancellor  unless  the  justice  of  the  peace  has  refused  bail. 
TVkia  ca^^  \\«iOl  X,«[^^\i  \>Li\s»  ^wit%'^»    Hq  was  examined  by  a  j  astice  of  the 
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peace  and  committed  to  jail,  bail  being  denied  him,  and  then  he  applied 
for  bail  to  Chancellor  Drennon,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  district. 
The  case  was  heard  and  bail  refused.  A  very  short  time,  a  day  or  two 
afterward,  Drennon  received  a  notice  from  Ames  that  he  was  removed 
as  chancellor.  Tho  attorneys  of  Morgan  had  not  taken  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions to  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  refusing  bail,  and  so  this  judgment  of 
refusal  was  final.  In  that  condition  of  things  here  is  a  law  that  was 
passed  by  the  legislature. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE  REGARDING  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Q.  In  what  year? — A.  Just  shortly  after  March,  1874,  after  Drennon 
had  refused  bail,  the  legislature  then  passed  this  law:  ''That  the  said 
section  1418,  of  the  Eevised  Code  of  1871,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  by  adding  to,  and  at  the  close  thereof,  the  words  following,  to 
wit :  Provided,  however ,  That  in  all  cases  in  which  a  party  has  been,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  committed  to  jail  without  the  privilege  of  bail,  and 
from  inattention  or  neglect,  or  the  testimony  adduced  on  his  trial  was 
not  during  his  trial  reduced  to  writing,  and  no  bills  of  exception  were 
signed  by  the  court  or  magistrate  hearing  application,  or  where  from 
any  cause  such  parties  are  unable  to  prosecute  on  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment or  order  committing  him,  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  case,  the 
judgment  rendered  against  him  shall  not  be  conclusive,  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  prosecute  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  this  act,  as  if  no  former  writ  had  been  sued  out."  Ap- 
proved March  2,  1874.  This  act  is  on  page  22,  chapter  ii,  of  acts  of 
1874. 

MORGAN  BAILED. 

After  Drennon  had  been  removed,  he  not  having  been  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  Governor  Ames  appointed  another  chancellor,  to  whom 
an  application  by  Morgan  for  bail  was  immediately  made,  and  Morgan 
was  bailed. 

Q.  He  allowed  him  bail  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  case. 
The  grand  jury,  being  republican,  found  no  true  bill. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  judge! — A.  Thomas  Walton,  the  present 
district  attorney  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  then  that  this  man  Morgan  was  a  political 
partisan  of  Ames  ! — A.  Yes ;  extreme,  intense. 

morgan's  CHARACTER. 

Q.  What  was  his  general  character  there? — A.  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge  about  him.  His  reputation  was  very  bad  ;  with  democrats 
and  conservatives  he  stood  very  low. 

Q.  The  oflfense  was  murder  with  which  he  was  charged! — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Chancellor  Drennon  was  removed  by  the 
governor  for  refusing  to  grant  Morgan  bail! — A.  He  did  not  say  that 
was  the  cause.  He  said  about  this :  "  You  are  hereby  suspended  from 
your  oflfice"as  chancellor." 

Q.  It  was  summary! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Immediately  on  the  heel  of  this  transaction! — A.  Yes,  I  think  by 
telegraph.  It  was  very  summary  and  immediate.  I  think  I  have  seen 
the  telegram  published.  It  was  very  summary,  and  immediately  after 
the  action  refusing  bail. 

WANT  OF  CONFIDENCE   IN  THE  JUDICIARY. 

ii.  State  generally  what  the  feeling  among  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
tax-payers  and  property-owners  of  the  State,  was,  by  reason  of  this 
system  of  judicial  appointment! — A.  There  was  a  great  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  judiciary.    It  was  known,  at  least  to  the  la^^^Y%^\3aaX.  ^ 
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great  many  of  them  were  wholly  incompetent,  and  many  questioned 
reallv  their  honesty. 

CASES  IN  POINT. 

I  will  state  a  circumstance  or  two  that  came  under  my  observation. 
Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1874,  1  was  called  upon  by  a  republican,  in  my 
county,  to  file  a  bill  for  him  ;  he  stated  the  case  to  me,  and  I  told  hira  I 
did  not  think  he  had  a  good  case.  He  wanted  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  certain  other  parties,  and  his  bill  was  written  out,  and  my  name 
afterward  was  put  to  it,  but  I  did  not  authorize  it. 

CASE  OF  NABEBS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  complainant  f — A.  B.  D.  Nabers.  He  is  a  republican, 
living  at  Holly  Springs.  The  legislature  had  pa.ssed  a  law  in  1874  which 
required  the  chancery  and  circuit  judges  in  the  district  to  designate  a 
uevNspaper  in  which  all  legal  advertisements  should  be  made.  That 
was  the  law  in  1874.  Xabers  said  that  he  had  written  to  Ames  after 
his  election  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  get  the  printing  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  that  he  wanted  him  to  require  the  man  whom  he  should  ap- 
point to  pledge  himself  in  advance  to  give  Nabers  the  printing. 

Q.  Who  was  the  official  who  had  the  right  to  name  the  printer!— A. 
The  circuit  judges  and  chancellors.  I  will  read  the  letter  of  Nabers  to 
Ames,  and  Ames's  reply,  which  is  in  their  own  handwriting. 

iSee  Exhibits  A  and  B  herewith.] 
Chere  were  two  old  papers  in  the  county,  of  extensive  circulation,  and 
Nabers  did  no.t  have  a  type  nor  an  office ;  he  was  accordingly  appointed. 
And  as  to  his  paper,  I  do  not  suppose  he  had,  when  appointed,  any  sub- 
scription-list. His  paper  he  had  printed  at  one  of  the  old  offices  io 
Holly  Springs. 

LEGAL  NOTICES  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  NABEB^S  PAPEB. 

Q.  Were  the  notices  of  all  executors  and  administrators  to  be  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper? — A.  Yes;  also  sheriffs'  sales  of  lands,  and 
all  other  notices  required  by  law  to  be  published  had  to  be  published 
for  all  the  counties  in  the  district  in  this  official  organ.  There  were  four 
counties  in  the  chancery  district.  Publication  in  this  pa^^er  was  no 
notice  at  all  in  many  cases,  and  where  I  had  important  sales  I  would 
put  the  notices  in  one  of  the  town  papers. 

NABEB'S  INJUNCTION. 

Q.  An  extra  expense  to  your  client! — A.  Yes.  After  Nabers  had 
been  publishing  his  paper  a  few  months  there  was  a  falling-out  between 
him  and  some  other  radicals,  and  they  undertook  to  remove  him  as  ed- 
itor of  the  paper  and  give  it  to  somebody  else,  and  it  was  to  enjoin  these 
parties  from  interfering  with  him  in  his  newspaper  that  he  applied  for 
this  injunction. 

THE  PABTIES. 

Q.  Against  whom  did  the  injuuction  proceed? — A.  Against  George 
M.  Buchanan,  who  was  sheriff;  N.  G.  Gill,  a  leading  republican  of  the 
county;  James  Hilif  a  colored  man,  secretary  of  state;  B.  P.  Hatch, col- 
lector internal  revenue;  J.  H.  Pierce,  marshal  of  the  northern  districts 
the  State;  L.  Y.  Reynolds,  a  colored  man,  who  has  since  fled  the  county  on 
account  of  some  criine ;  John  A.  Mahan,  Robert  Cunningham,  a  colored 
man,  and  L.  Abbott,  the  chancellor.    These  are  the  defendants. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  order  for  the  injunction  f — A.  I  think  it  is 
here.  The  injunction  was  granted  by  J.  Tarbell,  one  of  the  supreme- 
COUtt  jviig^^*  l^VW  «»\SL>a\!eL\\,  W\^  \vaver^  that  a  copy  may  be  made  of  such 
part  a»  ms^.^  \i^  w^^«>^'8oc^  \.o  ^\i  \3L\\^^\^\a.\^^\\^^^\'<^^  ^^as^j^N 
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COPY  OF  INJUNCTION. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  Marshall  County,  ss: 

Chancery  Court,  January  Term,  1875. 

To  the  honorable  L.  C.  Abbott,  chaucellor  ninth  district,  sitting  at  Holly  Springs,  in 

the  connty  of  Marshall,  and  sole  presiding  therein. 

B.  D.  Nabers,  a  citizen  of  Marshall  County,  com-' 

plainant, 
r». 
George   M.  Buchanan,  N.  G.  Gill,  James  Hiu.,  E.  P. 
Hatch,  J.  H.  Pierce,  L.  H.  Reynolds,  John  A.  Mahan,  Rob-  \ 
ert  Cunningham,  and  L.  C.  Abbott,  citizens  of  Marshall 
County,  with  the  exception  of  J.  H.  Pierce,  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  La  Fayette  Connty,  and  James  Hill,  who  resides  in 
Jackson,  said  State,  defendants. 

Complainant  respectfully  shows  unto  the  honorable  court  as  follows  :  That  on  the 
3d  day  of  April,  1874,  an  aet  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  approved,  entitled  "An 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  legal  advertising  in  the  several  jn<iicial  districts  of 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes,'  "  by  which  law  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  chan- 
cellor holding  court  in  any  judicial  district  in  this  State,  or  a  majority,  should  more 
than  one  chancellor  hold  court  in  such  iudicial  district,  to  appoint  one  or  more  news- 
papers in  sucVi  judicial  district,  in  which  paper  or  papers  shall  be  published  all  adver- 
tisements or  other  matter  required  by  law  to  be  published  ;  and  the  said  law  also  con- 
ferred upon  the  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  or  chancellors 
makiug  the  appointment,  or  his  or  their  successors  in  office,  the  power  to  revoke  snch 
appointment,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  revoke  such  appointment,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chancellor  or  chancellors  making  the  same.  Knowing  that  a  chan- 
cellor for  this  district,  embracing  the  counties  of  Benton,  Marshall,  La  Fayette,  and 
Yalabusha,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  in  a  short  time  after  the  passage  of 
said  law,  complainant  on  or  about  the  7tn  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1874,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Governor  Adelbert  Ames,  then  and  now  governor  of  the  State,  stating  to  him  that  he, 
complainant,  wished  to  start  a  newspaper  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  to  sustain  the  State 
and  national  administrations  of  the  republican  party;  but  before  doing  so  he  wished  to 
ask,  if  consistent  with  the  governor's  views  of  propriety,  that  he  would  require  of  his 
appointees  in  this  district,  before  appointment,  that  they  would  designate  complainant's 
paper  to  do  the  official  printing  for  said  district. 

The  foregoing  may  not  be  th^  literal  terms  of  said  letter,  bat  it  is  the  snbstance 
thereof,  as  now  recollected  by  complainant.  A  copy  of  said  letter,  to  the  best  of  com- 
plainant's recollection,  is  herewith  filed,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken  as 
a  part  of  this  bill.  Complainant  preserved  no  copy  of  said  letter,  and  is  therefore  un- 
able at  this  time  to  give  an  exact  or  literal  copy  of  the  same. 

In  a  few  days  after  complainant  forwarded  the  said  letter  to  the  governor  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  by  mail,  he  received  from  him  a  reply,  dated  April  10,  1874,  which,  after  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  complainant's  letter  having  reference  to  the  district  print- 
ing, he  said,  **  I  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  the  enterprise  of  which  you  speak." 
The  said  original  letter  of  Governor  Ames  is  herewith  filed,  marked  *'  Exhibit  B,"  and 
prayed  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this  bill.« 

Some  time  after  the  receipt  of  said  letter,  complainant  had  a  personal  interview  with 
the  said  Ames  at  the  depot  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  when  he  recognized  his  said  prom- 
ise to  give  ro  complainant  the  public  printing  as  aforesaid,  and  stated,  in  reference  to 
the  recent  establishment  of  another  republican  paper  in  the  district,  that  he  ''  hoped 
said  newspaper  would  not  interfere  with  complainant."  Complainant  also  had  other 
assurances  to  the  same  effect  from  the  said  governor. 

After  this  the  defendant,  L.  C.  Abbott,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  this  the  ninth 
chancery  district,  and  the  said  Ab)>ott  frequently  spoke  to  complainant  about  the  pub- 
lic printing  of  the  district,  and  always  received  from  him  assurances  that  complainant's 
contemplated  paper  should  be  appointed  the  official  organ  of  his  district ;  and  in  Jnly 
last,  as  complainaut  now  recollects,  the  said  Abbott  being  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  complain- 
ant addressed  a  note  to  him  in  regard  to  the  said  public  pnnting,  to  which  was  received 
from  the  said  Abbott  an  answer  in  which  complainant  waa  assured  that  it  was  under- 
stood, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  chancery-court  printing  of  the  said  couuties  of 
Marshall,  La  Fayette,  and  Yallabusha  will  go  into  the  Tribune,  which  was  the  name 
of  complainant's  paper;  in  said  letter  the  said  Abbott  also  stated  to  complainant  that 
if  he  would  write  out  the  proper  notice  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he,  the  said  Abbott, 
would  forward  it  as  soon  as  received,  &c.  The  said  onginal  letter  from  the  said  Ab- 
bott, in  pencil,  is  herewith  filed,  marked  *' Exhibit  C,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  this  bill.  Complainant  would  further  show  that  the  said  Abbott  did  designate 
through  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  governor  that  his  said  paper,  the  Tribune^  h*dL 
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been  appointed  by  the  said  Abbott,  chancellor,  &c.,  the  official  or^n  for  the  said  thrw 
counties,  Marshall,  La  Fayette,  and  Yallabnsha ;  in  so  design atini^  the  said  TribaM. 
complainant  was  named  as  editor  thereof.  And  in  the  said  appointment  Hon.  P.  P. 
Bailey,  chancellor  of  the  district  that  embraced  one  or  more  counties  of  the  circuit- 
court  district  of  which  the  counties  aforesaid  formed  a  part,  fully  concurred. 

After  the  said  matters  were  all  arranged  and  understood,  the  defendants,  George  M. 
Buchanan,  N.  G.  Gill,  James  Hill,  J.  H.  Pierce,  and  E.  P.  Hatch  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  John  Calhoon,  of  Holly  Sprinjijs,  Miss.,  was  to  publish  the  said  TriboDe.tnd 
fnrnish  five  hundred  copies  of  it  weekly,  in  consideration  that  he,  the  said  Calbooo, 
should  receive  the  pay  for  all  official  printing  done  in  the  paper  and  the  proceed*  of 
all  subscriptions  to  the  said  paper  above  the  said  five  hundred  copies,  and  compUinint 
on  his  part  was  to  receive  the  subscriptions  paid  on  the  said  five  hundrcMl  copies,  «&d 
also  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum,  in  monthly  instalments,  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Cal- 
hoon, in  consideration  of  his  services  as  editor,  and  a  contract  as  to  the  said  compensa- 
tion to  complainant  for  the  term  of  one  year  was  made  and  concluded  between  com- 
plainant and  the  said  Buchanan,  Gill,  Hill,  Pierce,  and  Hatch. 

Accordingly  the  publication  of  the  said  paper,  the  Tribune,  was  commenced  in  Holly 
Springs  on  the  1 1th  day  of  July  last,  and  it  has  been  published  weekly  since  that  lime, 
and  is  now  in  the  process  of  regular  publication,  and  the  said  Calhoon  has  re^arir 
paid  to  complainant  his  monthly  installment  of  eighty-three  dollars  thirty-three  and 
one-third  cents,  that  being  one-twelfth  of  the  one  thousand  dollars.  Complainant's 
name  has  always  appeared  as  the  editor  of  said  paper,  and  many  subscribers  have  been 
obtained  thereto  by  complainant,  who  would  not  have  taken  said  paper  but  for  the 
relation  of  complainant  to  it.  That  complainant  was  recogniz€»d  as  the  sole  editor  of 
said  paper  is  shown  by  a  written  statement  to  that  effect,  of  the  date  of  July  25, 1^4, 
signed  by  J.  H.  Pierce,  and  indorsed  by  E.  P.  Hatch  and  George  M.  Buchanan.  A  copj 
ofsaid  paper  is  herewith  filed,  marked  '*  Exhibit  D,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken  a  part  oi 
bill ;  the  original  of  said  paper,  if  within  the  reach  of  said  complainant,  will  be  filed 
on  the  hearing.  Complainant  would  further  show  that  he  established  and  assamed 
the  editorship  ofsaid  paper  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  public  his  own  views 
upon  matters  of  public  interest,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  profits  expected  to  accrue  from 
it  and  promised  to  him,  he  has  assumed  liabilities  and  made  contracts  which  be  will 
be  unable  to  meet  should  he  be  deprived  of  said  profits  or  his  said  salary. 

Complainant  would  show  that  he  has  been  informed,  and  upon  information  states  the 
fact  to  be,  that  the  said  Buchanan,  Gill,  and  Hill  have  undertaken  to  disconnect  them- 
selves from  said  paper,  and  to  transfer  their  so-called  interest  in  and  control  over  said 
paper  to  the  defendants,  L.  H.  Reynolds,  John  A.  Mahau,  and  Robert  Cuoningham,  in 
connection  with  the  said  Pierce  and  Hatch,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  l?7i 
complainant  was  served  with  a  notice  by  which  he  was  informed  that  the  Mississippi 
Tribune  Company  had  elected  L.  H.  Reynolds  business  manager  for  the  said  company, 
with  authority  to  employ  an  editor,  which  notice  is  signed  by  Robert  Cunningham, 
secretary  Tribune  Company.  Said  original  notice  is  herewith  filed,  marked  *^  Exhibit 
E,''  and  prayed  to  be  taK^n  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Complainant  avers  and  charges  the  fact  to  be  that  neither  one  of  the  defendants 
hereto  has  advanced  any  money  or  consideration  whatever  for  the  establishment  or 
purposes  of  said  newspaper,  and  he  is  informed  and  avers  that  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  him  as  the  editor  of  the  same  ;  he,  moreover,  denies  that  the  said  Rey- 
nolds, Mahan,  or  Cunningham  are  any  wise  connected  with  the  said  paper,  or  hare 
any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  complaijiant  as  editor  thereof  or  with  his  rights 
in  the  premises ;  nevertheless,  as  complainant  has  been  informed  and  charges  the  hct 
to  be,  they,  together  with  the  said  Pierce  and  Hatch,  claim  to  constitute  a  company 
called  the  Mississippi  Tribune  Company,  which  they  say  is  the  proprietor  of  the  said 
paper,  and  as  such  has  the  right  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  complainant  and  dis- 
miss him  as  editor;  and  this  they  are  now  seeking  and  conspiring  to  do.  And  com- 
plainant believes  and  charges  that  without  the  interjiosition  of  a  court  of  equity  he 
will  be  subjected  to  irreparable  injury  in  the  premises  by  the  actings  and  doings  of  the 
said  defendants.  The  said  Reynolds  called  on  the  9th  instant  at  t^e  publishing  bonse 
of  the  said  paper  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  said  Calhoon  stated 
to  the  foreman  of  the  office  that  complainant  no  longer  had  any  connection  with  said 
paper,  and  that  he,  the  said  Reynolds,  was  now  the  editor  of  it,  or  words  to  this  effect, 
and  the  said  parties  threatened  to  assume  exclusive  control  of  said  paper,  and  to  deny 
to  complainant  the  right  to  receive  anything  in  any  way  from  it  or  as  the  proci^s 
thereof.  All  of  which  actings  and  doings  complainant  charges  are  contrary  to  equity 
and  good  faith,  and  in  derogation  of  his  rights.  The  said  parties  also  deny  that  it  li 
the  right  of  complainant  to  contribute  to  the  said  paper  as  editor  or  otherwise. 

And  now,  as  complainant  is  without  remedy  in  the  premises  at  common  law,  aod 
relievable  only  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  prays  that  the  persons  hereinbefore  named 
may  be  made  parties  defendant  to  this  bill,  and  be  required  to  answer  it  fully  on  oath; 
that  they  and  each  one  of  them,  be  enjoined  from,  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  from  in- 
terieim^ '^VlXi  Wi^ '^xiXiW^i^A.voxi  of  the  said  paper  called  the  Mississippi  Tribune,  or  with 
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complaiDaut  as  the  editor  tliereof,  or  from  obstracting  the  complaiuant  in  the  receipt 
from  the  said  Calhoon  of  the  said  sum  of  $1,000  as  compeusation  for  his  services  as 
editor  of  said  paper  for  the  year,  and  from  also  receiving  all  subscriptions  paid  by  the 
said  five  hundred  subscribers,  or  that  your  houor  will  grant  unto  complainant  such 
other  or  further  or  general  relief  as  to  equity  may  seem  right  and  just,  and  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  authorize  or  require ;  and  may  all  proper  process  issue, 
and  all  proper  orders  be  made,  &c. 

G.  WILEY  WELLS, 

Solicitor. 
State  of  Mississippi,  Marshall  County ^  88 : 

B.  D.  Nabers  complainant  in  th«  foregoing  bill,  this  day  personally  appeared  before 
the  undersigned,  and  made  oath  in  due  form  that  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  said  bill 
as  of  his  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  those  matters  stated  upon  the  information  of 
others  he  believes  to  be  true. 

B.  D.  NABERS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  November,  1874. 

[SEAL.]  B.  W.  LEE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
State  of  Mississippi,  Jackaony  Hinds  County : 

Supreme  Court  Room. 
To  the  Chancery  Cleric  of  Marshall  County : 

You  will  issue  a  writ  of  injunction  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  foregoing 
bill,  upon  complainant's  entering  into  bonds  conditioned  according  to  law,  in  a  penalty 
of  ten  hundrea  dollars,  with  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  of  by  said  clerk. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1874,  at  Jackson,  Hinds 
County,  Miss. 

[SEAL.]  J.  TARBELL, 

Supreme  Court  Judge. 


ExhiHt  A. 


Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  April  9, 1874. 

Sir  :  I  wish  to  start  a  newspaper  at  this  place  to  sustain  the  State  and  National  ad- 
ministrations of  the  republican  party.    Before  doing  so,  however,  I  have  to  ask,  if  con- 
sistent with  vour  views  of  propriety,  that  you  require  of  your  appointees  in  this  district 
that  they  will  designate  mv  paper  to  do  the  official  printing  for  this  district. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  D.  NABERS. 
His  excellency  Gfovemor  Ames, 

Jackson,  Miss. 


Exhibit  B. 


State  of  Mississippi,  Executive  Department, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  April  10,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  having  reference  to  the  district  printing  is  received  and  con- 
tents duly  noted.  I  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  the  enterprise  of  which  you 
speak. 

Very  respectfully, 

ADELBERT  AMES, 

Governor. 
B.  D.  Nabeks,  Esq., 
Holly  Springs,  Miss, 


Exhibit  C. 


Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  received.  In  reply  I  have  to  say  it  is  understood,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  chancery-court  printing  in  Marshall,  La  Fayette,  and  Yalabusha 
Counties  will  go  into  the  Tribune.  If  you  will  write  out  the  proper  notice  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  I  will  forward  it  as  soon  as  received.    Yon  can  send  it  to  me  at  Oxford. 

Captain  Gill  is  fully  posted  as  to  what  the  understanding  is. 

I  understand  Judge  Begil  will  put  his  printing  with  the  Grenada  paper  to  be  started 
by  Price  &  Co. 

I  will  be  up  from  Oxford  the  last  of  the  week. 
Hastily, 

ABBOTT. 

Colonel  Nabers. 


ItojDolds  baa  boon  elected  bosineBB-manaxer  for  the  com paoy,  with  aathoritplocmpl 
an  edilur. 

Verv  Mapwtfnllj-, 

EOBT.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Secretary  JHbiiac  Cowpmi 
Colooel  B.  D.  Nabrks, 

Hoitg  Sjn-ingi,  HiM. 

After  N'abers  liad  bcea  promiBeil  tbe  priatiag  by  Governor  Ames,  a 
before  tbe  paper  was  started,  lie  addressed  a  note  to  Abbott,  who  ti 
Just  been  ap^winted  chancellor ;  and  bere  is  the  reply,  io  Abbott's  o 
baud  writing. 

[See  Exhibit  C  above.] 

CAPTAIN  GILL. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Gill  I — A.  He  was  one  of  the  republicans  of  U 
shall  County,  a  leading  white  republican ;  a  man  who  manipulated 
negroes  and  controlled  tbem  all.  Be  is  a  wbito  man,  but  goes< 
among  the  negroes,  sieepN  in  their  cabius  with  them,  invites  then 
bis  own  bouse,  sits  at  his  own  table  with  tbem,  and  gives  tbem  his  t 
beds  and  rooms,  and  treats  them  as  social  equals. 

Q.  The  foregoing  is  the  original  letter  of  this  chancellor  T — A.  Ye 

Q.  And  he  recognizes  tbe  bargain  and  promises  to  carry  it  ontf- 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  I — A.  L.  C.  Abbott. 

Q.  Were  the  rates  that  were  charged  for  this  printing  fixed  byt: 
or  how  were  they  fixed  t — A.  By  law.     They  were  never  too  high. 

Q.  They  were  reasonable ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  lair  profit  upon  tbem  t — A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  judge  was  a  printer  t 

A.  I  am  the  half-owner  of  a  paper,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  t<] 
with  one. 

Tbe  matter  of  the  compensation  of  the  printer  came  up  agui 
1875,  when  the  rates  were  cot  down  so  low  as  to  destroy  the  papers, 
understood  some  democrats  got  the  bill  through  just  at  the  close  of 
rjthont  its  Iwinff  noticpil. 
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PEOPLE  LOSE  CONFIDENCE  IN  MANY  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Q.  You  have  read  these  papers  in  illustratiou  of  this  interference  of 
the  executive  with  the  judicial  body.  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  effect 
upon  the  popular  mind  in  the  State  produced  by  this  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  judicial  branch! — A.  The  citizens  lost  conlidence  in  many 
of  the  judges  and  in  the  governor,  and  the  State  government  was 
brought  greatly  into  contempt.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
here  that  I  never  doubted  the  integrity  of  the  three  judges  appointed  by 
Alcorn  on  the  supreme  bench.  I  never  had  occasion  to  doubt  their  integ- 
rity. Peyton  and  Semival  were  very  good  lawyers;  the  former,  however, 
inefficient  from  age  and  ill-health.  Tarbell,  though  a  person  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  when  appointed  was  not  much  of  a  lawyer.  He 
improved  very  much,  however. 

JURISDICTION  OF  CHANCERY  COURTS. 

Q.  Before  whom  was  what  is  called  the  orphans'  court  business  con- 
ducted f — A.  The  chancery  court. 

Q.  And  the  estates  of  minors  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  dower  of  widows! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  partit  ions  of  estates  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  conduct  of  that  business  is  largely  ex  parte  here  as  else- 
where ? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  It  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  mostly  ! — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  So  that  an  incompetent  or  corjupt  man  could  do  enormous  in- 
jury ! — A,  Yes,  incalculable  mischief.  In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  evil 
that  can  overtake  a  people  is  an  incompetent  or  corrupt  judiciary. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  was  the  belief  of  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
of  the  owners  of  property  in  tliat  State,  that  such  was  the  character  of 
the  judiciary  that  Mr.  Ames  had  furnished. — A.  Ames's  appointees  were 
wanting  in  public  confidence  very  greatly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Ames  as 
to  bringing  the  two  races  into  amity  and  good  understanding  with 
each  other,  or  contrary  ! — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  that 
subject,  but  from  his  public  a^ts. 

WITNESS  KNOWS  OF  NO  CONCILIATING  ACT  ON  THE  PART  OF  GOVERNOR 

AMES. 

Q.  I  refer  to  them  and  their  consequences. — A.  I  never  knew  an  act 
upon  his  part  that  seemed  to  be  intended  or  was  calculated  to  bring 
about  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  Every- 
thing was  intended,  I  think,  to  alienate  the  races  and  to  consolidate  the 
colored  vote  in  his  favor.  We  have  passed  from  the  matter,  but  I  spoke 
of  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  under  Ames  to  concentrate  power  in 
his  hands. 

PAY  OF  TAX-COLLECl^OR. 

Q.  In  the  executive  hands  f — A.  Yes;  the  office  of  tax  collector  was 
one  of  great  profit ;  the  salary  was  high.  The  tax-collector  was  the  most 
influential  in  politics  in  the  county.  The  collector  of  taxes  under  the 
constitution  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  elected  by 
the  people.  Ames,  however,  had  a  law  passed  giving  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing all  tax-collectors  to  the  governor. 

CHANGE  OF  THE  LAW  REGULATING   THE    APPOINTMENT   OF  TAX-COL- 
LECTORS. 

Q.  What  year! — A.  In  1875,  preceding  the  election  of  1875. 
Q.  What  was  that  law ! — A.  That  law  was  one  conferring  upon  the 
governor  the  appointment  of  all  the  tax-collectors  of  the  State.    There 
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was  one  for  each  county.  In  many  connties  this  office  paid  twice  tti 
much  as  a  circuit  judgeship.  It  was  worth  from  three  to  ten  or  fifteai 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  The  law  was  passed  in  1875,  which  took  from  the  sheriflf  the  power 
heretofore  held  to  collect  taxes,  and  bestowed  that  power  upon  a  tax- 
collector  appointed  by  the  governor! — A.  Yes.     These  appointees, as 
this  law  provided,  were  to  go  into  office  January,  1876,  so  that  when  the 
legislature  met  in  January,  1876,  he  was  to  have  iu  his  hands  the  ai>- 
pointmentof  a  tax-collector  for  every  county  in  the  State.    The  election 
for  a  legislature  and  county  officers  was  to  come  off  in  November,  1875, 
and  that  amount  of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  it  was  snp 
posed  would  enable  Ames  greatly  to  influence  the  election,  and  was  to  be 
brought  to  bearon  the  legislature  that  met  in  January,  1876,  in  its  election 
of  a  United  States  senator.    But  before  the  legislature  met  the  questioD 
was  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  court  pronounced  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, holding  that  by  the  constitution  the  power  of  collecting 
taxes  was  one  of  the  original  functions  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  conld 
not  be  taken  by  the  legislature  from  that  office. 

Q.  But  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  consolidate  power  iu  the  hands 
of  the  executive  ?— A.  Yes;  that  would  have  been  the  effect,  and  was 
doubtless  intended  by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

LAW  ABOUT  REVENUE  AGENTS. 

Another  law  was  passed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  supi^osed, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  for  every  county  a  revenue  agent. 
He  was  to  visit  the  counties,  and  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs 
and  all  other  officers  connected  with  th^  public  revende,  and  to  enforoe 
collections,  and  giving  to  this  officer  50  per  cent,  of  everything  that 
might  be  realized  from  his  scrutiny  and  exertions.  That  was  another 
officer  for  every  county  for  the  governor  to  appoint,  and  one  that  might 
prove  profitable. 

Under  this  law  Governor  Ames  made  some  appointments,  generallj 
of  great  partisans,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  electioneeringagente 
more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  It  went  into  effect  at  once,  and  the  officers  were  appointed  !— A. 
A  good  many  of  them ;  not  all.    Some  of  them  were  filled. 

ANOTHER  LAW  INGBEASINO  THE  GOVERNOR'S   PATRONAGE. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  a  multiplicity  of  offices,  to  increase  thereby  the 
executive  patronage  1 — A.  Yes.  Another  law  of  the  same  character  was 
passed  by  the  same  legislature.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  boards 
of  supervisors  shall  order  all  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  county  offices. 
But  a  law  was  passed  saying  that  no  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  a  county 
office  should  be  held  upon  shorter  notice  than  sixty  days,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  governor  should  fill  all  vacancies.  After  that  I  never 
heard  of  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  county  office. 

Q.  This  law  transferred  to  the  governor  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
a  power  exercised  by  the  board  of  supervisors! — A.  Yes.  The  effect 
was  that  the  governor  by  appointment  filled  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
sheriff,  clerk,  justice,  supervisor,  &c.,  under  the  constitution. 

Q.  Was  that  act  ever  tested  judicially  ! — A.  No.  The  legislatore 
next  winter  repealed  it,  as  well  as  the  act  saying  the  governor  sboald 
appoint  tax  collectors.  Ko  question  arose  under  it.  The  history  of  the 
act  which  provides  that  no  election  should  be  held  except  upon  not  less 
than  sixty  days'  notice  by  the  board  of  supervisors  is  this  :  That  act  was 
passed  ju§t  after  this  Vicksbnrgh  difficulty  with  the  sheriffs  there,  and 
its  \aw^u«i^^  is^  "A(i  elections  heretofore  ordered,  as  well  as  those  that 
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may  hereafter  be  ordered."  The  board  had  ordered  an  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caased  by  the  resignation  of  Crosby,  and  before  the  day  of 
the  election  the  legislature  passed  this  act,  preventing  the  election. 

INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  VICKSBURGH  RIOT. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  Vicksburgh  matter,  was  there  not  an  investi- 
gation by  the  legislatare  here  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  impeachment 
of  Ames,  and  testimony  taken  as  to  that  ? — A.  Jast  after  it  occurred 
there  was  a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  Vicksburgh  riot  by 
a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  also  by  a  congressional  committee, 
and  then  by  a  committee  of  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  declaration  attributed  to  Governor 
Ames  in  regard  to  the  benefit  to  the  republican  party  that  would  accrue 
by  the  killing  of  a  certain  number  of  blacks  f— A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  all  brought  out  in 
the  several  investigations  before  the  different  committees. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  testimony  taken  f — A.  By  the  legislative  com- 
mittees and  the  committee  of  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  by  what  witnesses! — A.  Well,  I  think  James 
Hill,  George  T.  Harris,  attorney-general,  and  others;  their  testimony 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  different  committees. 

Q.  Have  you  read  it  f — A.  Yes. 

[CJpon  suggestion  of  the  chairman  that  the  witnesses  referred  to  were 
present  or  could  be  had,  Mr.  Bayard  withdrew  further  questions  in 
regard  to  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.] 

TOO  LIBERAL  USE  OP  THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  generally  as  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Ames  in  regard 
to  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  State  f — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge one  way  or  the  other  about  it  beyond  his  public  acts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  as  a  public  fact,  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power  I — A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  it  has  been  exercised 
with  great  liberality,  and  to  an  extent  that  greatly  interfered  with  the 
course  of  public  justice  in  my  own  county  and  over  the  State  generally. 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR'S  ABUSE  OP  THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  late  lieutenant-governor,  Davis, 
was  impeached  and  removed  from  office f — A.  Yes;  Governor  Davis 
exercised  the  pardoning  power  in  behalf  of  many  persons  when  Ames  was 
out  of  the  State.  Many  persons  were  there  indicted  for  retailing  liquor 
on  Sunday  and  selling  to  minors  and  the  like,  and  I  think  all  got  par- 
dons. I  recollect  the  next  time  I  saw  Davis  after  these  pardons  were 
granted  he  was  in  a  buggy  riding  around  Holly  Springs  and  calling  on 
tbe  grocers.    I  saw  him  go  into  one. 

Q.  The  place  of  one  of  the  men  whom  he  pardoned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Davis  is  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office 
for  accepting  a  bribe  for  granting  a  pardon! — A.  Yes.  That  case 
occurred  in  Lowndes  County ;  it  was  a  case  of  aggravated  murder. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  pardoned  f — A.  I  think  the  man's  name  is  Ban- 
entine,  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  pardoned  also  several  other  per- 
sons who  had  been  convicted  of  murder  and  manslaughter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  legislative  action  tending  to 
throw  power  into  the  executive  hands,  which  you  now  think  off — A.  I 
think,  sir,  that  I  have  enumerated  the  cases  I  now  recollect. 

AMES'S  ADMINISTRATION  CAUSES  GREAT  DISSATISFACTION. 

Q.  Speaking  irrespective  of  party  in  the  State,  what  was  the  effect 
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npoD  public  opinion  of  the  course  of  administration  which  you  have  hew 
detailed  as  to  the  growth  of  confidence  or  dissatisfaction  therein  !— A. 
It  created  great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Many  of  the  republican 
party  became  as  violent  opponents  of  Governor  Ames  as  the  democrats 
were  or  ever  had  been. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  what,  in  your  judgment  as  a  citizen  of  the  State 
and  a  close  observer  of  the  afifairs  of  the  State,  was  the  eflFect  of  the  dis- 
cord in  the  dominant  party  in  the  election  in  1875  T — A.  I  think  the  split 
in  the  party  contributed  more  to  the  overthrow  of  Ames  than  any  other 
single  cause.  And  in  this  way:  the  negroes,  hearing  their  own  men 
abusing  each  other,  seemed  to  be  bewildered. 

I  traveled  over  the  State  a  good  deal  during  the  last  canvass.  I  ad- 
dressed the  people  at  this  pl^ce.  (Jackson,)  and  I  addressed  them  at 
Canton,  at  Winona,  at  Oxford,  Taylor's  Depot,  Hernando,  Senatobia, 
and  some  other  places,  besides  in  Marshall  County,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  the  people. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FEELINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Q.  With  both  parties  f — A.  Yes,  and  I  noticed  a  very  great  change  in 
the  negroes.  Before,  they  had  been  unwilling  to  hear  any  bat  their  own 
speakers,  and  seemed  to  have  no  confidence  in  anybody  else.  Last  fall, 
long  before  the  election,  they  were  coming  out  to  hear  the  democratic 
speakers.  They  were  conversing  with  democrats,  and  before  the  day  of 
election  a  good  many  had  openly  avowed  themselves  democrats.  In'my 
county  and  in  others,  of  which  I  heard,  a  great  many  had  joined  cluhs, 
and  I  noticed,  frequently,  one  or  two  who  would  first  go  and  hear ;  then 
they  would  converse  with  me,  and  their  change  was  as  gradual  and  slow 
as  it  well  could  have  been. 

NEGROES  BECOME  DEMOCRATS. 

Finally  they  would  avow  themselves  democrats  and  become  more  en- 
thusiastic than  anybody  else.  Such  changes  were  usual  throughout  the 
State,  before  the  day  of  the  election,  and  I  heard  many  of  them  say, 
"  Well,  we  have  made  nothing  yet  by  the  republican  party  ;  they  have 
done  us  no  good,  and  I  reckon  it  is  possibly  best  to  have*a  change.  We 
will  try  it."  I  don't  pretend  to  give  their  exact  language,  but  the  sab- 
stance  of  what  many  said. 

Q.  Since  the  election  have  you  observed  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  the  colored  population  in  regard  to  this  change  of  administration  I— 
A.  I  think  there  has  been  more  of  contentment,  and  quiet,  and  satisfac- 
tion among  the  negroes  since  the  last  election  than  has  before  existed 
in  the  State  since  reconstruction. 

THE  PRESENT  JUDICIARY  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

Q.  Excluding  yourself,  of  course,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  present 
state  of  judiciary,  both  as  to  the  chancery,  circuit  court,  and  the  supreme 
court  f — ^A.  I  regard  the  improvement  as  very  great — very  great. 

Q.  Have  the  offices  of  chancellor  been  refilled! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  circuit  judges  also  refilled f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  men,  ^s  to  legal  attainment  and  character,  have 
these  appointments  been  drawn  f — A.  They  have  been  made  from  a  class 
of  lawyers  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  who  were  compe^ 
tent  to  fill  the  places.  The  supreme  court  bench,  with  Simrall,  appointed 
by  Alcorn,  and  Campbell,  and  that  man  appointed  by  our  present  gov- 
ernor. Governor  Stone,  in  point  of  capacity,  integrity,  and  character,  is 
equal  to  any  court  in  the  Union,  and  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  chancellors  or  circuit  judges  that  I,  myself,  as  governor,  would  not 
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NO  INTIMIDATION  BY  WHITES. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  charge  has  been  made  that  the  late  election 
in  1875  was  carried  by  a  general  system  of  intimidation  and  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  democratic  party  toward  their  political  opponents  in 
this  State  f  I  will  ask  yoa  now,  what  is  your  knowledge  and  your 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  statement !— A.  Well,  so 
far  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  I  never  witnessed  anything  approach- 
ing intimidation  by  the  whites.  Cases  of  intimidation  of  colored  voters 
by  colored  voters  did  come  under  my  observation.  There  has  always 
been  something  of  that,  but  much  less  of  it  in  the  last  election  than 
previously.  A  better  class  of  men,  as  a  general  thing,  were  anti-radical 
candidates  last  fall,  and  a  more  orderly  or  fairer  election  was  never  held, 
80  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation. 

JOHNSON^S  OPINION  OF  AMES'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  ever  hear  of  a  colored  man,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  John- 
son, of  this  State,  formerly  a  pastor  here  f  I  will  hand  you  this  news- 
paper slip,  which  you  may  read : 

A  colored  minister  of  the  eospel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  known  to  many  per- 
sons here,  has  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  his  race,  from  which  we  make  an 
extract,  and  ask  a  careful  reading.  Next  week  we  will  publish  the  whole  article.  On 
the  subject  of  voting  be  uses  the  following  language:  *'He  (the  colored  man)  but 
turned  to  his  league  or  club  to  know  what  order  had  been  sent  to  him  bv  his  superiors, 
and  then  considered  it  his  duty,  blindly  and  implicitly,  to  obey.  When  the  drums 
beat  it  was  for  him  to  fall  into  line,  and  he  became  as  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  controlled  him.  And  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  T  We  have  an  administration 
of  public  affairs  so  notoriously  corrupt  that  it  is  a  by-word  and  reproach  wherever 
known.  Some  good  men  there  are  in  public  positions,  but  they  are  in  a  hopeless  and 
helpless  minority." 

A.  I  know  something  of  that  man ;  he  is  a  pastor  here,  and  a  very 
reputable  man. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  his  statement  of  affairs  to  be  true! — A.  Yes;  I 
concur  in  his  judgment  as  to  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in. this 
State. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  from  that  condition  in 
some  degree,  at  least  since  the  last  election  f — A.  Considerable. 

Q.  The  negro  was  permitted  by  his  own  color  to  have  some  political 
independence  f — A.  Yes ;  and  exercised  an  amount  of  it  that  he  had 
ot  exercised  before. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  HAD  GREAT  EFFECT  ON  THE  ELECriONS— 

REVELS'S  POSITION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  had  much  effect  upon  the  election  f — A.  Yes  ; 
a  great  deal.  We  have  among  us,  in  my  county,  Marshall,  Senator 
^Bevels.  He  has  been  living  there  a  year  or  two.  He  was  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  is  acquainted  over  the  county,  and  largely  through 
the  State,  and  I  know,  while  he  has  always  avowed  himself  a  republi- 
can, he  was  against  the  republican  party  in  the  main  last  fall,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  control  his  race  for  the  democrats,  as  he  believed  it 
would  be  best  that  they  should  carry  the  election.  He  is  an  influential 
man,  and  a  man  of  good  sense. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  a  public  speech  f — A.  I  never  did ; 
he  was  a  minister,  and  did  not  make  many,  if  any,  public  speeches,  but 
his  influence  was  exerted  in  other  ways. 

CHURCH  INFLUENCE  USED  IN  POLITICS. 

Q.  In  the  churches  of  the  colored  people  was  it  the  practice  in  the 
pastoral  addresses  for  the  colored  ministers  to  mingle  political  instruc- 
tion with  religious  !— A.  They  did  mingle  it  a  good  deal ;  I  do  not  know 
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wbetber  Id  their  preaching,  but  they  were  generally  very  iDflaential 
politicians,  and  they  brought  the  discipline  of  the  church  to  bear  upon 
those  at  one  time  who  would  venture  to  vote  or  go  oat  of  their  clabs 
or  turn  democrats.  I  know  that  was  at  one  time  somewhat  of  a  terror 
to  them,  but  it  was  given  up  last  year,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  for  Bome 
time  before  the  election. 

WITNESS  HAS  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANY  INTIMIDATION. 

Q.  I  asked  you  in  regard  to  intimidation,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  finished  your  answer  or  not! — A.  I  stated  that  within  my  own 
knowledge  there  was  no  intimation  and  no  violence  at  all,  and  so  fsi 
as  I  saw  it  was  a  free  election.  Now,  I  think  it  was  possible  that  in  a 
county  or  two  there  might  have  been  violence  or  intimidation,  but  look- 
ing to  the  election  throughout  the  State,  I  always  believed  it  to  be  as 
fair  an  election  as  usually  occurs  anywhere,  and  in  my  coanty  I  kDOw 
it  was.  That  county  had  previously  gone  republican  several  hundred; 
last  fall  the  democrats  carried  it  by  five  or  six  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  your  county  f — A.  Marshall  County. 

ACTION  OF  CHANCELLOR  SULLIVAN  OF  OKTIBBEHA  COL^^TY. 

There  is  a  further  statement  I  will  make  in  reference  to  our  chancel- 
lors which  may  come  under  the  general  questiocs  yon  have  put  to  me; 
I  do  not  intend  it  as  impeaching  the  honesty  of  any  one;  it  illustrates 
the  character  of  our  judiciary.  I  had  occasion  last  fall  to  go  down  to 
the  county  of  Oktibbeha  to  obtain  an  injunction  for  a  number  of  tax- 
payers against  the  collection  of  a  railroad-tax  in  that  county.  Mr. 
Powers  was  the  republican  sheriff  by  whom  the  tax  was  to  be  collected, 
and  it  was  to  go  into  his  pocket.  He  was  then  acting  sheriiSrof  the  county, 
and  had  been  a  contractor,  and  the  tax  was  to  go  to  him  under  a  con- 
tract for  work  on  the  railroad.    I  prepared  and  filed  the  bill. 

Q.  He  was  a  railroad-contractor  ! — A.  Yes,  and  sheriff  also.  I  pre- 
pared the  bill  and  obtained  a  fiat  for  the  injunction  in  the  name  of  ten 
or  twelve  tax-payers  for  and  in  behalf  of  all  others  similarly  interested, 
under  the  well-settled  rule  of  chancery  practice.  The  sheriff  being  the 
principal  defendant,  I,  of  course,  put  the  process  in  the  hands  of  the 
coroner  of  the  county,  who  was  a  negro.  The  clerk,  who  was  also  a 
radical,  had  informed  Powers  of  what  was  going  on,  and  Powers  then 
obtained  from  Chancellor  Sullivan,  who  was  a  tax-payer  of  the  county, 
and,  I  understood,  did  not  want  to  act  in  the  case,  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  coroner  from  serving  the  injunction  in  his  hands  upon 
Powers  or  either  of  the  other  defendants. 

ACTION  OF  CHANCELLOR  FRAZEE. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  that  injunction? — A.  From  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
chancellor,  to  whom  I  did  not  apply,  because  I  understood  he  did  not 
want  to  interfere,  he  being  a  tax -payer,  as  I  heard,  and  so  I  went  to^pn- 
other  chancellor.  But  Sullivan  granted  Powers  an  injunction  enjoining 
the  coroner  from  serving  the  injunction  on  him.  Powers,  wbich  the  other 
chancellor  had  granted  on  the  bill  I  had  filed.  I  had  left  the  county 
before  this  novel  injunction  was  obtained,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  tax- 
payers came  forward  and  employed  other  counsel,  who  dismissed  the 
bill  I  had  filed,  and  prepared  a  new  bill  in  the  case.  This  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  Chancellor  Frazee,  who  lived  at  Okalona,  some  distance  off. 
He  very  properly  granted  the  fiat  for  an  injunction,  and  after  he  granted 
it  I  returned  to  the  county.  It  was  a  fiat  in  the  usual  manner  of  Id- 
junction  granted,  as  prayed  for,  in  favor  of  these ,  ten  or  twelve  tax- 
payers in  bihalf  of  themselves  and  the  other  tax-payers  of  the  coanty. 
Th\s  \asl  uViKk\iisX;\c>w  >«v\a  ^^^xited  on  Friday.    Chancellor  Frazee  lived  a 
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handred  miles,  perhaps,  away.  The  fiat  came  back  and  was  given  to 
the  clerk  to  issue.  He  was  dilatory  in  his  action.  Kext  morning  Chan- 
cellor Frazee  came  to  Starkville,  the  county-seat  of  Oktibbeha  County, 
goes  to  Powers's  house  and  breakfasts  with  him,  and  was  with  him 
throughout  the  day  and  left  at  night,  after  which  I  found  out  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  clerk's  office  and  dissolved  the  iujunction  he  had  granted 
as  to  all  the  tax-payers  of  the  county  except  as  to  the  eight  or  ten  spe- 
cially named  in  the  bill.  We  have  a  provision  in  our  code  that  when- 
ever an  injunction  is  obtained,  a  party  upon  ten  days'  notice  can  move 
by  motion  to  dissolve,  if  there  is  anything  irregular  about  it,  or  it  has 
been  improperly  obtained.  Chancellor  Frazee  had  granted  the  injunc- 
tion ;  the  fiat  had  perhaps  been  served ;  and  without  notice,  upon  his 
own  motion,  without  even  a  petition,  Chancellor  Frazee  went  and  re- 
quired the  clerk  to  issue  another  amended  process,  saying  that  the  in- 
junction was  to  be  operative  only  as  to  the  names  mentioned,  ten  or 
twelve,  perhaps,  out  of  three  or  four  thousand.  This  was  a  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  injunction.  These  proceedings  were  irregular  and  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  Abbott,  another  chancellor,  was  not  a  lawyer  by  reading  or  prac- 
tice, though  a  man  of  good  sense  and  business  qualifications,  and  really 
preferred  by  me  to  several  others  in  the  State. 

Q.  But  unlearned  in  the  law  ? — A.  Wholly.  He  had  never  practiced 
law ;  never  wrote  a  bill ;  and  that  was  the  case,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  with  several  others.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  Mr. 
Abbott  did  not  try  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  OKTIBBEHA  INJUNCTION. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  bill  you  filed  in  Oktibbeha  County.  And  there  was 
an  injunction  from  Judge  Sullivan  to  the  coroner  which  was,  it  appears, 
disposed  of  in  some  way  after  you  left  the  county. — A.  This  bill  was 
dismissed.  New  counsel  dismissed  the  whole  proceeding.  This  second 
injunction  against  the  coroner  prohibited  him  from  serving  the  first 
injunction. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  injunction,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  hearing  and  final  adjudication  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  hearing  take  place  on  your  bill  ! — ^A.  It  was  dis- 
missed, as  the  coroner  was  prohibited  from  serving  the  fiat  which  had 
been  obtained  under  it. 

Q.  Upon  hearing  f — A.  They  went  to  the  clerk's  oflBce  and  dismissed 
it,  our  laws  allowing  it  to  be  done. 

Q.  The  complainants,  then,  dismissed  it  upon  advice  of  other  coun- 
sel ! — A.  Yes ;  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of  that  case,  proceedings 
which  had  been  enjoined  by  the  injunction  against  the  coroner-^"— 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difficulty  with  that  bill  was? — A.  They 
stated  two  or  three  points.  One  was  that  it  was  not  a  case  for  injunc- 
tion. Another  was,  they  said,  the  fiat  was  irregular,  not  according  to 
law  in  some  particulars.  These  and  others  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  injunction  was  obtained  against  the  coroner's  serving  the 
first  injunction.   " 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  regard  to  that  bill,  it  was  dismissed 
not  because  of  Judge  Sullivan's  injunction  upon  the  coroner,  but  because 
other  counsel  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  was  not  correct ! — A.  No ; 
they  dismissed  it,  as  I  said,  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
counter-injunction. 

Q.  The  counter-injunction  was  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  iniunc- 
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tion,  subject  to  final  hearing? — A.  That  is  the  nature  of  all  iDJanctioos 
here. 

Q.  Then,  why  not  go  on  with  the  hearing  of  that  bill  instead  of  pre- 
paring another  ? — A.  The  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes  was  ruDDiog 
out.  There  w^re  but  few  days  within  which  to  collect,  and  they  were 
pressing  collections  very  earnestly,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  days  would 
have  been  fatal  as  to  the  taxes  of  that  year. 

WITNESS'S  OPINION  OF  B.  D.  NABERS'S  BILL. 

Q.  You  stated  to  us,  in  regard  to  this  bill  of  B.  D.  Nabers  that  joa 
exhibited,  that  they  were  the  original  papers.    Are  they  T 

The  Witness.  Nabers's  bill  1 

A.  Yes  5  the  papers  before  us  are  the  originals. 

Q.  You  got  them  from  the  clerk's  office  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  here  f  Have  clerks  any  right  to  do  that  !~A. 
I  had  a  right  to  them.    They  came  out  under  a  rule  of  the  court. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  that  you  advised  against  this  bill  t — ^A.  I  did  not 
think  it  a  proper  case,  and  I  would  not  put  my  name  to  the  bill;  bat  1 
did  not  advise  Nabers  not  to  proceed  with  it.  I  told  him,  farther,  at 
his  earnest  instance,  I  would  give  him  aid  and  instruct  him  how  to 
prepare  his  bill,  and,  1  think,  I  dictated  it  to  an  amanuensis.  I  after- 
ward saw  my  name  there,  but  it  was  not  in  my  handwriting,  nor  with 
my  knowledge  or  consent.  They  put  down  nearly  all  the  counsel  in 
town  as  for  the  complainant.  I  told  him  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  was 
not  a  proper  case  for  an  injunction. 

Q.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wells? — A.  No  ;  it  was  written  by 
his  clerk. 

Q.  Mr.  Wells  is  mentioned  as  a  solicitor  for  the  complainant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Wells  did  sign  this  bill  as  solicitor,  "  G.  W.  Wells!"— 
A.  I  think  so;  a  great  many  names  are  marked  to. it. 

Q.  This  is  Mr.  Wells's  own  signature  ? — A.  It  is,  I  believe ;  and  he 
probably  filed  the  bill. 

Q.  That  makes  it  his  bill  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  so. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  good  lawyer  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  very  good  one, 
though  pretty  fair  practitioner. 

PERSONAL  RECORD. 

Q.  You  came  to  this  state  in  1844  ? — A.  In  the  spring  of  1845. 

Q.  You  are  now  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  this  State  f — A.  Recentiy 
appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State  x)revious  to  the 
rebellion  ! — A.  Y^es,  some  little. 

Q.  Were  you  interestedjn  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  way  ?— A 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slaveholder  yourself! — A.  Yes,  a  slaveholder. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slaveholder  before  you  came  here  f — A.  I  was,  thongh 
never  a  very  large  one.  I  had  some  negroes  when  I  came  to  the  State, 
and  bought  some  here. 

Q.  You  brought  some  slaves  with  you  when  you  came  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  senate  in  the  confederacy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  1863  to  the  end! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  elected  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  but  I  do  not  think  1  took  my  seat  until  the  following  MarcL 

Q.  You  were  fully  identified  with  the  southern  movement  in  the 
war  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  opposed  to  the  movement.  I  opposed  secessioot 
but  after  the  State  went  out  I  co-operated  with  all  ray  might.  I  made 
a  giialm^iW's  %\)^eche8  against  secession. 
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WAS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION— RESIGNED, 

Q.  When  the  war  ended,  what  was  your  course  with  respect  to  recon- 
struction f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  thought  that  we  shoald  make  the  best  terms 
that  we  could,  and  my  policy  was  to  aid  in  redbnstruction ;  and  on  that 
principle  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  State  convention,  called  under 
the  reconstruction  laws,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body.  I 
remained  in  that  body  some  two  or  three  months.  They  finally  intro- 
duced a  disfranchising  clause  there,  and  I  inquired  of  them  if  that  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  body,  and  they  said  it  was  the  sense  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  body.  It  seemed  so  to  be,  and  I  understood  it  was  the  settled 
policy  of  the  majority  to  carry  out  wholesale  disfranchising  of  the  old 
citizens.  I  then  resigned  and  went  home,  and  took  no  further  interest 
in  the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other. 

WITNESS  VISITS  WASHINGTON. 

Q.  You  came  to  Washington  after  that  in  connection  with  a  public 
mission  ? — A.  After  that  constitution  had  been  rejected,  and  after  a  good 
many  efforts  had  been  made  by  people  who  went  on  to  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  constitution  which  had  been  rejected  fastened 
upon  the  State  by  application  to  Congress,  I  went  there  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  that  if  I  could. 

Q.  You  appeared  before  the  reconstruction  committee  of  the  House? — 
A.  I  did,  and  was  examined  there. 

THE  ACTION  OF  CONGRESS  WAS  REASONABLE. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  action  of  Congress  was  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  satisfactory  to  you  at  that  time? — A.  I  can  say  that  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  best  thing  that  we  could  do. 

Q.  Was  not  the  action,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  line  of  your  desire  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  reasonable  an  agreement  as  you  could  expect  under  the 
circumstances? — A.  Yes;  about  as  satisfactory,  though  it  might  have 
been  more  so  if  I  could  have  framed  the  bill ;  but  then  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored 
population,  and,  indeed,  to  make  suffrage  universal. 

Q.  You  aid  not  favor  that  ? — A.  No. 

NEGROES  UNFIT  TO  EXERCISE  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE  JUDICIOUSLY. 

Q.  What  is  now  your  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  eight  years,  in 
regard  to  negro  suffrage  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought  it  had  become  a 
fixed  fact,  and  I  am  indisposed  to  take  any  step  toward  taking  it  away 
or  interfering  with  it. 

Q.  Not  quite  prepared  for  that  ?— A.  No ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
they  are  wholly  unfit  at  this  time  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  judi- 
ciously, and  that  it  is  a  public  calamity  that  we  have  been  brought  into 
our  present  condition ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  feeling  or  pur- 
pose upon  the  part  of  any  one  within  my  knowledge  to  make  war  upon 
reconstruction  as  accomplished. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  PEOPLE  RETURNING  TO  THE  OLD  FLAG. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  recon- 
struction and  the  Union,  that  has  been  greater  than  I  had  anticipated  or 
believed  possible ;  and  I  believe  that  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the 
South  are  returning  to  the  old  flag  and  hovering  about  it  to  an  extent 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  every  section  of  the  Union.  We  must 
have  some  country  and  flag,  and  things  in  this  respect  are  righting  fast, 
in  my  judgment. 

Q.  A  great  change  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  add  that, 
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siDce  slavery  has  been  abolished,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  qcH 
be  one  people,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  general  sentiment ;  that  boneot 
contention,  slavery,  is  removed ;  and  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  pie- 
pared  now,  if  treated  with  any  justice,  to  remain  troe  to  the  Union  and 
steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Gonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Upon  your  return  from  Washington  after  that  mission,  what  was 
your  action  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  the  amendments  that  were 
passed  by  Congress ! — A.  I  made  no  further  war  against  its  adoption, 
and  it  was  adopted. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  step  toward  procuring  its  adoption! — A.  I  do 
not  recollect,  or  think  that  I  made  speeches  for  or  against  its  adoption. 

PROVISIONS  OF  SHABKEY^S  CONSTITUTION. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  State  government  after  1865  when 
the  legislature  was  called  under  President  Johnson's  proclamatioD— 
Governor  Sharkey! — A.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature;  I  was 
a  member  of  the  first  convention  that  Sharkey  called  to  change  the  con- 
stitution; I  was  a  member  of  that  body,  but  not  of  the  legislature  in 
1865. 

Q.  Did  the  changes  in  the  constitution  provide  for  negro  suffrage?— 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  by  you  or  any  person  of  the  majority 
in  that  convention  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage! — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  provisions  incorporated  in  the  constitution  touch- 
ing the  negroes  in  any  way  as  to  their  rights,  civil  or  political  ?— A. 
The  constitution  is  here.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  provision 
intended  to  abridge  them  greatly,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  the  decisions  of  the  Sapreme  and  State 
courts,  and  they  were  left  where  these  decisions  placed  them. 

WITNESS'S  OPINION  OF  THE  BLACK  CODE. 

Q.  The  legislature  that  assembled  passed  some  acts,  among  other  acts, 
providing  for  apprenticing  colored  orphans,  colored   children  whose 

parents  did  not  make A.  The  black  code,  1  understand,  is  what 

you  refer  to. 

Q.  Also  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  land.  Did  you  have  any 
opinion  at  that  time  upon  those  measures  f — A.  I  did,  sir." 

Q.  What  was  that  opinion  ! — A.  A  little  history,  perhaps,  will  give 
it  to  you.    There  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  William 
F.  Mason,  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  of  fine  sense,  a  conservative 
democrat.    In  the  canvass,  something  was  said  about  the  status  of  the 
negro;  and  Mr.  Mason  concurred  with  me  very  fully — we  had  been  intimate 
personal  friends  and  elders  in  the  same  church — and  he  took  the  ground 
that  something  must  be  done  about  this  condition  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially about  allowing  such  legislation  as  this  to  be  made.     A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Taylor  ran  against  him  for  the  senate.     Taylor  was  an 
extreme  man,  in  favor  of  legislation  restraining  the  rights  of  the  negroes; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  election  it  was  believed  by  most  of  the  conserva- 
tive men  that  Taylor  would  carry  the  day.    To  prevent  this,  I  was 
requested  by  the  friends  of  Mason  to  address  the  people ;  and  I  made  a 
speech,  not  a  very  long  one,  nor  to  a  very  large  crowd,  but  I  opposed 
Taylor's  extreme  views,  as  many  others  did.    But  at  the  same  time  I 
scarcely  knew  what  was  to  be  our  condition.    We  were  perfectly  appalled 
at  it.    I  thought  that  this  legislature  of  1865  went  much  too  far,  and 
there  were  a  good  many  in  Marshall  County,  to  my  knowledge,  who  did 
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not  coDcnr  in  that  legislation ;  and  I  tbink  tbat  had  there  been  no  inter- 
ference at  all  on  the  part  of  the  General  Ooverument,  it  would  soon 
have  passed  away  and  have  been  abandoned. 

WHITES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Considering  the  legislation,  and  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
it,  I  ask  yon  if  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  it  were  not  the  white 
men  of  the  State,  the  slaveholding  class  generally,  and  the  men  who 
now  are  in  the  democratic  party  of  the  State,  and  have  been  since  that 
day  t — A,  The  white  population  of  the  State  at  the  time  were  responsi- 
ble for  this  legislation. 

Q.  And  the  men  who  were  in  that  legislature  have  generally  since 
been  identified  with  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  I  know  of  persons  now 
rabid  radicals  who  were  in  that  legislature  and  favored  that  extreme 
legislation. 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  NEGROES  SAFE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  WHITES. 

Q.  But  are  not  the  majority  of  those  who  favored  that  legislation 
now  members  of  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  but  in  jus- 
tice to  them  I  must  say  that  those  very  men  are  not  still  in  favor  of 
that  legislation.  If  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  have 
had  very  free  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  State,  I  think  that 
their  views  have  been  modified  very  materially  on  those  questions,  and 
that  today  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  negroes,  as  now  existing, 
are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  But  is  it  true  that  at  that  time  the  white  men  pursued  a  policy  in 
regard  to  the  negroes  apparently  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  negroes, 
and  which  the  same  white  men  now  admit  was  an  erroneous  policy  ? 
— A.  I  think  such  is  the  case.  But  more  who  favored  that  policy  now 
look  back  upon  it  and  admit  it  was  an  error.    I  think  so. 

WHY  A  GOOD  FEELING  SHOULD  EXIST  BETWEEN  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 

Q.  Is  it  strange  that  the  negroes  (who  were  opposed  to  that  policy, 
and  who  then  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  erroneous  policy, 
which  opinion  is  now  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
white  men,  who  then  advocated  that  policy)  should  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  men  who  were  in  error  then,  as  is  now  admitted  by  their  own 
confession ;  is  it  strange  that  the  negroes  hesitate  to  believe  those  men  ? 
— A.  I  thonght  it  natural  under  the  circumstances  that  the  negroes 
should  start  out  republicans ;  but  in  view  of  what  subsequently  trans- 
pired, I  was  expecting  the  negroes  to  change  their  first  political  opin- 
ions, or  their  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the  old  white  population  of 
the  State.  The  business  intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  considerable.  The  negroes  have  wanted 
the  lands  of  the  whites  and  the  whites  have  wanted  their  labor.  The 
whites  have  assured  them  again  and  again  that  they  acquiesced  in  all 
the  recoustrnction  measures,  and  intended  to  regard  them  as  final,  and 
that  they  proposed  to  do  justice  by  them ;  and  for  several  years  better 
feeling  has  been  growing  up  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and 
during  the  canvass  last  fall  this  good  feeling  was  greatly  strengthened 
in  my  section  of  the  State. 

Q.  Was  there  any  legislation  at  the  last  session  calculate<l  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  the  blacks  in  the  white  population  of  the  State  ? — A. 
I  know  of  no  legislation  that  was  calculated  to  impair  their  confidence 
in  the  whites  of  the  State.  I  have  heard  from  negroes  repeatedly  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  whites  had  done  nothing  to  hurt  them. 

EXTENT  OF  WITNESS'S  INTERCOURSE  WITH  NEGROES. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  yonr  intercourse  with  the  \\e^^i^'9»^—fes.*^^^^^^ 
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hardly  know  bow  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  been  a  lawyer,  and 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  professionally  with  them.  I  bare 
taken  some  part  in  politics  all  the  while,  and  I  have  made  it  my  bn»- 
ness  to  converse  with  them.  I  think  the  negroes  have  in  me  as  mach 
confidence  as  in  most  old  citizens,  particularly  as  an  old  whig,  and  as 
one  whose  whole  course  has  been  conservative.  They  have  come  to  me 
as  often,  perhaps,  as  to  any  other  person  in  the  country. 

Q.  They  look  upon  old  whigs  as  more  friendly  to  them  than  old  dem- 
ocrats, do  they  ? — A.  Such  has  been  somewhat  the  case,  bat  all  are  re- 
garded pretty  much  alike  now. 

Q.  You  have  not  mingled  with  the  negroes  enough  to  know  what  their 
views  are  as  a  mass,  have  you  f — A.  No;  I  only  judge  from  the  conver- 
sations I  have  had  with  a  good  many  of  them,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  leaders,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  their  condaet 

Then  last  fall,  pending  the  election,  circumstances  occurred  which 
confirm  me  in  my  opinions  on  this  subject.  Heretofore  they  held  their 
clubs  in  secret.  In  my  county  last  fall  the  clubs  met  publicly  for  some 
time  before  the  election.  Previously  they  wanted  to  hear  only  their  own 
men.  Last  fall  they  went  from  place  to  place,  and  wanted  to  hear  both 
sides,  and  they  did  hear  both  sides  in  my  region.  They  frequently 
.invited  democratic  speakers  to  address  them.  I  judge  from  these  cir- 
stances. 

ABOUT  THOMAS  WALTON. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Walton,  district  attorney  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  standing  as  a  lawyer? — A.  It  is  pretty  good;  it  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  some  others. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity  personally  and  in  his  profession  ? — A  I 
think  so;  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  I  think  that  is  his  reputation. 

Q.  He  is  a  trained  lawyer,  is  he  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  speak  of  Mr. 
Wharton,  do  you  not? 

Q.  No,  of  Mr.  Walton  f — A.  I  understood  you  to  say^  Wharton.  I  am 
very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walton. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  him  ? — A.  I  say  he  is  a  very  shrewd,  sharp 
man ;  good  intellect  and  intelligent. 

Q.  The  present  district  attorney,  what  is  his  standing  in  regard  to  his 
profession  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  so  well.  I  never  practiced  in  the  same 
circuit  with  him.  I  have  no  right  to  distrust  his  integrity ;  and  I  b^ 
lieve  he  is  a  good  lawyer. 

Q.  He  stands  well  outside  of  the  barf — A.  Yes;  I  know  nothing 
against  his  personal  integrity.  His  sudden  change  from  democracy  to 
republicanism  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  Ames  was  unaccountable  to 
many  of  his  old  acquaintances. 

Q.  He  was  the  judge  who  issued  the  habeas  corpus  and  allowed  Mor- 
gan to  give  bail,  was  he  not  t — A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  uncalled-for  prejudice  against  northern  p^- 
sons  who  came  as  citizens  to  reside  among  you,  but  that  it  was  desired 
that  such  persons  should  come? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  county. 

FEELING  TOWARD  NORTHERN  MEN  WHO  MAKE  POLITICS  A  TRADE. 

Q.  You  modified  it,  however — that  if  they  devoted  themselves  to 
business  f — A.  Yes.  Where  they  came  in  and  proposed  to  become  citi- 
zens, we  were  glad  to  receive  them ;  but  when  a  man  would  come  among 
us,  having  no  pursuit  or  calling  but  just  to  run  about  among  the  negroes, 
ingratiating  himself  with  them,  and  thereby  getting  the  control  of  them, 
and  making  politics  his  only  calling  or  trade,  we  did  not  have  any  use 
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Q.  Now,  if  a  man  should  come  among  you  as  a  lawyer,  and  should 
make  speeches  to  the  negroes  in  a  canvass,  now  would  that  affect  his 
standing  I — A.  It  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  his  speeches  a 
good  deal.  W-e  hold  and  agree  that  in  the  republican  party  there  are 
as  good  men  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  the  population  of  the 
Korth  is  equally  as  good  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other ;  and  there  are 
good  men  in  the  South,  too,  and  have  been  republicans,  but  we  can  gen- 
erally form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  man's  object  is  to  become  a  citi- 
zen and  do  his  duty  as  such,  or  whether  his  purpose  is  merely  to  make 
politics  a  trade,  and  keep  himself  in  office  by  misleading  the  negroes 
and  prejudicing  them  against  the  whites,  and  alienating  the  two  races 
from  each  other. 

•     CHARACTER  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CANDIDATES. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  generally  judge  whether  he  means  to  conduct 
himself  within  the  line  of  duty! — A.  1  did  not  say  that.  I  say  we  can 
see  what  his  aim  is,  and  we  hold  it  a  duty  and  an  obligation  of  the  citi- 
zen to  do  what  is  right  and  best  for  the  State  and  country.  When  I 
see  a  man  coming  to  Marshall  County,  containing  a  l^ge  population  of 
intelligent  men,  property-holders,  and  see  them  turn  out  and  advocate 
for  the  legislature  a  ticket  that  I  will  give  you  as  an  illustration,  I  think 
they  are  not  doing  right.  In  the  legislature  we  had  five  members.  The 
republicans  voted  for  Gill, an  ignorant  white  man,  and  Williams,  Rogers, 
and  Peel,  three  ignorant  negroes,  for  the  lower  house,  who  had  no  more 
conception  of  the  duties  of  a  legislator  than  a  horse,  scarcely,  and  for 
the  senate  took  up  a  negro  named  Albright,  very  ignorant  and  wholly 
without  qualifications,  and  elected  these  men  to  the  legislature.  No 
man  of  intelligence  can  be  conscious  of  doing  his  duty  when  he  is  send- 
jng  such  men  to  make  laws. 

ABOUT  MR.  GILL. 

Q.  W'ho  is  this  Mr.  Gill! — A.  He  came  South  in  connection  with  the 
Ereedmen's  Bureau.  In  some  respects  he  has  qualities  that  we  admire, 
because  he  was  transparent,  undisguised,  associated  openly  with  the 
negroes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  no  doabt  about  his  opin- 
ions, and  he  seemed  more  honest  than  many  others,  because  he  had  no 
concealmentp. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  ? — A.  He  was  postmaster  for  a  while. 

Q.  At  Holly  Springs  f—A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  has  moved  out  of  the  county  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  postmaster? — A.  Several  years ;  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

,Q.  From  what  State  is  Mr.  McGill  from  ? — A.  Illinois,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  held  any  office  formerly  ? — A.  I  ha«l  heard 
he  was  a  captain  of  a  negro  company. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  him  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you,  upon  reflection,  adhere  to  the  statement  which  you  made, 
that  he  was  very  ignorant  and  hardly  more  capable  than  a  horse  f — A. 
I  think  that  he  was  not  educated  sufficiently  to  be  a  legislator.  That 
remark  would  more  properly  apply  to  his  four  associates,  who  were 
incapable  wholly  of  comprehending  the  duties  of  a  legislator. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so  hard  of  Gill  as  to  say  that  of  him  ? — A.  His 
intelligence  is  far  above  that  of  the  negroes  elected  on  the  ticket  with 
him. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  colored 
men  as  a  class  hardly  knew  more  of  the  duties  of  a  legislator  than  a 
borse  f — A.  That  may  be  going  perhaps  a  little  too  far.  I  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  a  body  composed  of  such  men  could  not  legislate  with 
any  safety  or  success  for  any  people  in  the  world. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

At  the  same  time  these  men  were  elected  to  the  legislatnre  we  bad  a 
board  of  cooDty  supervisors  elected,  consisting  of  five.    This  is  a  very 
important  court  or  board  ;  it  is  pretty  much  to  the  county  what  a  legis- 
lature is  to  the  State.    For  this  board  the  republicans  elected  three 
negroes  and  one  white  radical.   One  conservative  got  in.  .  These  negro^ 
had  no  conception  of  their  duty.    I  am  not  sure  that  either  one  of  them 
could  read  or  write,  but  they  were  mere  figure-heads.     They  had  not 
the  capacity  to  consider  a  question  nor  to  intelligently  act' upon  any 
matter  whatever,  but  some  outsider  would  impress  his  views  upon  them 
and  tell  them  what  to  do. 

GILL  AS  POSTMASTER. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gill  personally  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  lived  in  your  town  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  met  him  frequently? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  him  f — A.  As  postmaster, 
simply. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  postmaster  one  year! — A.  Several  years. 

Q.  Holly  Springs  is  a  place  of  importance  f — A.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  3,000. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  was  he  acceptable  to  the  people  f — A.  He  made 
a  pretty  good  postmaster.  He  did  not  discharge  the  duties  in  person. 
He  got  an  old  citizen  as  his  deputy,  a  man  named  Yowell. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  committee  understand  that  he  was  not 
capable  ? — A.  He  may  have  been  capable,  but  he  did  not  discharge  the 
duties  himself  to  any  great  extent.  He  had  a  deputy  by  whom  the  du- 
ties of  the  ofiice  were  performed.  I  have  known  clerks  of  courts  and 
sheriffs,  elected  by  the  republicans  in  this  State,  who  were  wholly  uned- 
ucated, and  in  some  instances  could  not  read  or  write. 

TACTICS  OF  REPUBLICAN  LEADERS. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Gill  was  not  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  himself! — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  could  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office,  though  he  was  not  well  qualified  to  do  all  the 
writing  the  office  required.  But  the  theory  of  the  republican  party  in 
this  State  has  been  that  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  their  mental  or 
moral  qualifications,  were  equally  competent  to  fill  all  public  ofiioes,  and 
had  the  same  right  to  be  elected  to  any  office.  The  vi'hite  republican 
leaders,  to  get  office  themselves,  had  to  secure  the  influence  of  leading 
negroes,  and  this  they  did  by  bringing  them  out  for  office  and  support- 
ing them  for  office.  In  this  way  the  four  negroes  were  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  Marshall  in  1873,  and  also  the  three  negroes  were 
elected  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  all  being  utterly  incompe- 
tent. They  were  eligible  to  office,  certainly,  but  it  was  wrong  to 
put  such  men  in  places  of  trust  and  responsibility.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons  as  constables,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  members  of  the  legislature,  and  in  various  other  impor- 
tant places.  Nothing  like  the  same  state  of  things  ever  existed  anywhere 
before. 

DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    THE    LEGAL    RIGHT    OF    A    NEGRO    TO    HOLD 

OFFICE  AND  HIS  MORAL  RIGHT. 

Q.  I  only  heard  part  of  the  expression  used  by  the  judge  concerning 
the  statement  that  he  told  the  negroes  that  they  had  a  right  to  fill  these 
offices.  Was  that  the  statement,  and  one  that  he  had,  as  a  citizen, 
the  right  to  make  or  not,  in  your  estimation  f — A.  No ;  that  is  not  the 
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Statement.  I  have  drawn  this  distinction,  and  said  legally  they  had  as 
mach  right  to  fill  the  offices  as  anybody  else.  We  have  always  conceded 
this  since  reconstraction,  bat  think  citizens  have  moral  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  them.  It  is  their  duty  to  consult  the  public  good,  and  put  in 
office  reliable  and  good  men.  Such  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  and  when 
he  departs  from  it  he  does  what,  morally,  he  ought  not  to  do. 

CONDUCT  OF  GILL  AS  A  PARTY  LEADER. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Oill  did  not  go  upon  the 
same  ideas  which  you  now  express,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to 
put  in  office  the  men  best  qualified  for  the  duties,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances f — A.  To  suppose  that  he  acted  with  that  conviction  would  be 
to  suppose  that  he  was  stupid  or  blind,  because  I  think  he  has  sense  to 
know  that  men  whom  he  often  supported  for  office  were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  fill  the  places  to  which  they  were  elected. 

Q.  Bat  suppose  that  he  considered  that  the  security  of  the  negroes 
in  their  civil  and  political  rights  was  the  chief  question  with  them,  and 
that  he  believed  also  that  the  white  people  constituting  the  democratic 
party  were  opposed  to  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  the  negro,  might 
be  not  have  been  justified  in  voting  for  and  sustaining  men  who  enter- 
tained opinions  corresponding  to  his  own  upon  that  subject  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  could  have  supposed  that  their  rights  were  so  much 
in  danger,  as,  since  the  constitutional  amendments,  laws  discriminating 
against  them  would  be  nullities.  Moreover,  he  could  have  found  others 
better  qualified  than  these  men,  of  his  own  party.  He  generally  selected 
negroes  that  were  influential  among  their  own  people,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  own  advancement. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Gill  now  I — A.  He  has  moved  to  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Why  did  he  leave  Marshall  Coanty  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  ex- 
<2ept  that  he  could  get  some  good  land  down  there  and  do  better.  His 
"wife  still  lives  up  there  and  teaches  school. 

THE  FEELING  AGAINST  NORTHERN  MEN. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true.  Judge  Watson,  that  if  a  man  comes  in  from  the 
^orth  into  your  country,  and  enters  upon  any  business,  planting  or 
trade,  bat  gives  any  attention  to  politics,  identifies  himself  with  the  re- 
pablican  party,  speaks  to  the  negroes,  or  is  a  candidate  for  office  and 
solicits  their  votes,  that  he  is  ostracized  and  denounced  by  the  white 
men  of  the  country  ?-^ A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  true  as  a  general 
proposition.  There  are  a  great  many  against  whom  we  would  become 
prejudiced — men  who  come  into  the  country  and  go  straight  into  poli- 
tics, and  into  the  party  which  has  brought  upon  us  so  many  wrongs  and 
calamities.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  men  who  make  politics  a  busi- 
ness, and  who,  by  manipulating  the  negroes,  get  into  offices  for  which 
they  are  incompetent,  and  take  along  with  them  into  offices  so  many 
other  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons. 

THE  SOCIAL  FEELING. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  condition  of  social  reputation  in  the  case  of  a  northern 
man  that  he  shall  have  done  entirely  with  politics,  or  else  act  with  the 
democratic  party  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  person  in  your  county  who  has  come  in  from  the 
North  since  the  war,  and  who  has  been  an  open  and  avowed  republican, 
voting  the  republican  ticket,  who  is  recognized  as  a  fit  associate  for  the 
old  settlers  f — A.  There  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  can  name — Mr.  Stearns. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ! — A.  Formerly  chancellor  there.  We  have 
pleasant  relations  with  him  personally. 
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Q.  Does  he  live  in  you  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes ;   he  is  now  post 

master. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  families  visit  f — A.  Yes ;  my  wife  has  called  upon  his 
wife,  and  al80  upon  Mrs.  Wells,  the  wife  of  our  present  Congressman. 

Q.  How  Is  it  generally  f — A.  A  good  many  have  done  it ;  some  have 
not.  We  have  a  northern  gentleman  who  has  recently  come  among  us. 
He  avows  himself  on  all  occasions  a  republican,  a  Mr.  Hothrock,  T  think, 
from  Indiana. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  came  down  and  took  charge  of  a 
carriage-factory  there ;  took  stock  in  it  largely.  Our  families  have  called 
upon  him,  and  I  have  no  question  but  that  he  will  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  nobody  will  require  him  to  chamge  his  politics,  either. 

ABOUT  APPOINTING  REGISTRARS. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  circumstance  that  under  the  law  the  appointing 
of  registrars  was  so  arranged  that  they  would  necessarily  be  repnbU- 
cans  ! — A.  From  the  fact  that  as  the  law  was,  two  of  the  three  members 
of  the  board  were  appointed  by  the  circuit  judge  and  the  chancellor. 

Q.  And  the  sherilf  appointed  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  circuit 
judges  and  chancellors  over  the  State  were  republicans.  That  gave  the 
ascendency  to  the  republicans  on  the  board,  whereas  before  it  was  in 
some  counties  otherwise. 

Q.  Was  there  a  provision  of  the  law  that  at  least  one  registrar  should 
not  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  others  f — A.  Yes ;  and  the  way 
it  worked  there  was  this — my  own  county  affords  an  illastratiou.  A  Mr. 
Yowell  was  appointed  as  the  democrat  when  he  was  Gill's  deputy  as 
postmaster  and  dependent  upon  Oill,  and  though  he  always  voted  for 
Mr.  Gill  and  most  of  the  republicans,  he  was  the  best  representative  we 
could  get  at  the  hands  of  the  board. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  law  in  regard  to  registrars  f — A.  The  present 
law  requires  the  governor,  lieuteDan^governor,  and  secretary  of  state  to 
appoint  the  registrars. 

Q.  How  many  in  each  county ! — A.  Three ;  and  they  appoint  the 
inspectors  of  elections. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  as  to  the  politics  of  the  registrars? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
.  Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  That  they  shall  not  all  be  of  the  same  party. 

RULES  OF  THE  CHANCERY  COURTS. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  a  rule  of  the  chancery  courts  in 
your  State  that,  after  a  bill  or  other  paper  has  been  filed  in  the  court, 
the  attorney  or  counsel  in  the  case  may  remove  the  bill  or  other 
paper  from  the  files  of  the  aourt  and  retain  it  any  length  of  time  f — ^A. 
We  all  have  the  right,  under  the  orders  of  the  court,  to  take  out  papers. 
We  are  charged  with  them  and  held  responsible  for  them.  Of  course  it 
is  supposed  that  we  are  not  going  to  take  them  out  so  long  as  to  incon- 
venience anybody,  or  do  any  injury  in  any  way. 

Q.  Is  there  a  rule  authorizing  it  t — A.  I  think  there  is  one  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  court,  authorizing  and  directing  the  clerk  to  allow 
counsel  to  take  out  original  papers.  It  is  for  our  convenience.  We  have 
a  right  to  the  papers.  Such  is  the  universal  practice  in  the  courts  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Then  you  recognized  yourself  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  t— 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  now. 

Q.  By  what  authority,  then,  did  you  remove  this  bill  from  the  clerk's 
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office  ? — ^A.  I  went  and  asked  for  them,  and  I  have  never  been  denied 
the  possession  of  papers  when  I  called  for  them.  I  knew  I  could  get 
them  whenever  I  wanted  them,  and  I  just  went  and  asked  for  them,. 
and  they  were  charged  to  me. 

Q.  You  don't  recognize  yourself  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case,  and 
the  rule  referred  to  applies  only  to  the  counsel  in  the  case! — A.  I  have 
always  taken  out  any  papers  I  wished,  whether  I  was  counsel  or  not  In 
the  cases. 

Q«  Did  yon  or  not  have  any  legal  right  to  remove  this  paper  from  the 
files  in  the  court  and  bring  it  here  to  Jackson  ? — ^A.  I  knew  my  right  to 
take  the  papers  would  not  be  denied,  and  I  went  and  got  them.  I  may 
not  have  told  the  clerk  I  intended  to  bring  them  down  here.  My  right 
no  one  would  question  up  there. . 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  legal  right  to  get  them,  as  you 
were  not  one  of  the  counsel  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  fall 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  rule  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  would  or  not  t — A.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would. 

Q.  Then,  yon  have  no  legal  right  to  remove  them  ? — ^A.  Looking  at 
my  uniform  practice  in  the  court  for  thirty  years  or  upward,  I  have 
felt  free  to  go  and  get  papers  and  be  charged  with  them,  and  often,  even, 
papers  in  cases  in  which  I  was  not  of  counsel.  I  felt  free  to  call  for 
such  papers  wh^n  I  wanted  them  for  information,  and  I  never  stop  to 
inquire  a  moment  about  whether  I  was  counsel  in  the  cases  or  not,  and 
when  I  wanted  them  I  got  them.  It  was  a  matter  between  me  and  the 
clerk. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  many  of  the  chancellors  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Ames  were  improper  persons  to  hold  their  several 
offices.  You  have  also  stated  that  Governor  Ames  had  in  your  opinion 
improper  persons  about  him.  You  have  also  gone  on  to  show  that  im- 
proper persons  were  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Marshall  County. — 
A.  And  a  great  many  other  counties. 

WITNESS'S  OPINION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENS  TO  REDRESS  POLITI- 
CAL WRONGS. 

Q.  A  great  many  other  counties.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  do  any  or 
all  of  those  things  authorize  the  democratic  party  to  prevent  the  negroes 
from  voting  the  republican  ticket  by  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation  f  I 
do  not  say  that  they  have  done  it ;  I  only  ask  your  opinion. — A.  I  know 
nothing  which  legally  authorizes  the  democratic  party  to  use  fraud  or 
intimidation.  I  have  thought  of  that  myself  in  this  wise :  A  great  part 
of  the  mischief  done  in  Mississippi  has  been  brought  about  by  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsehoods,  and  by  fraudulently  misleading  the  ignorant  col- 
ored people.  The  motives  and  purposes  of  our  people  have  been  misrepre- 
sented ;  the  negroes  have  been  by  fraud  and  falsehood  misled,  and  they 
were  accomplishing  our  ruin  as  a  people.  Taxation  was  so  high  that 
property  was  almost  worthless,  bringing  nothing  scarcely  at  forced  sale. 

While  I  have  never  practiced  on  it,  and  cer^inly  have  been  as  con- 
servative as  any  man,  the  question  has  occurred  to  my  mind.  Have  we 
not  the  right  to  protection  against  this  fraud,  this  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion, this  ruin,  by  defaulters  and  plunderers  making  way  with  our  sub- 
stance  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  by  the  same  means  by  which  we  would 
protect  ourselves  against  thieves  and  highway  robbers?  I  say  the 
question  has  occurred  to  my  mind ;  I  never  practiced  upon  any  such 
sentiment,  but  have  opposed  intimidation  and  violence,  and  everything 
of  the  kind ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  it  does  seem  to  me  forbear- 
ance might  almost  cease  to  be  a  virtue. 
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The  legislatures  have  been  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  ignorant 
and  corrapt  persons ;  the  people  lost  all  confidence  in  the  courts ;  the 
jaries  were  not  fit  to  try  the  cases.  I  have  argned  cases  before  juries, 
involving  matters  of  account,  when  three-fourths  of  the  jury  could  not 
read,  and  were  wholly  ignorant  of  figures.  Ignorant  and  stupid 
negroes  try  important  criminal  cases,  involving  the  life  of  men  of 
position  and  property.  This  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  accused.  They  may  be  well-meaning,  bnt  they  have  no  capacity 
to  do  justice  between  the  State  and  the  individnal ;  no  just  apprecia- 
tion of  moral  obligation ;  no  moral  perceptions.  This  may  be  their 
misfortune  and  not  their  fault. 

But,  in  reply  to  your  qnestion,  I  do  not  maintain  and  never  have 
acted  upon  the  belief  that  we  have  a  legal  right  to  resort  to  force,  in- 
timidation, and  violence. 

Q.  You  say  the  question  has  arisen  in  yonr  own  mind.  I  ask  yon  have 
yon  not  answered  that  question  to  your  own  mind  f — A.  TV  ell,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  satisfactorily  answered  it.  I  have  been  asked  aboat 
it,  and  I  have  never  given  an  answer  which  would  lead  any  one  to  act 
upon  any  such  conclusion. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  this  qnestion  which  has  suggested 
itself  to  your  own  mind,  as  you  have  stated,  has  also  suggested  itself 
to  the  minds  of  many  other  white  people  in  this  State  f — A.  I  do  Dot 
know.  I  cannot  answer  this  qnestion  as  to  others.  I  know  I  have  tried 
to  convince  the  colored  voters  of  what  I  thought  was  their  duty  bj 
reason,  argument,  persuasion,  conciliation,  and  every  other  means  which 
I  thought  legitimate  and  right. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  republican  party  was  looked  upon  as  tbe 
author  of  all  your  woes — perhaps  that  was  not  the  word — calamities  f- 
A.  It  is  true  the  republican  party  who  put  incompetent  persons  ii 
power  must  be  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  it.  But  I  have  neve 
supposed  that  the  national  republican  party  contemplated  or  desiret 
such  results,  or  were  at  all  pleased  with  them.  I  believe  that  in  tbt 
Northern  States  the  masses  of  the  republican  party  are  just  as  gooda^ 
the  masses  of  any  other  party. 

WITNESS  THINKS  SECESSION  THE  REMOTE  CAUSE  OF  THEIR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  white  people  of  Mississippi — has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you-rthat  any  of  those  calamities  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  seceded,  or  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  car- 
ried on  a  war  for  nearly  four  years  against  the  Union  ? — A.  It  iias 
always  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  a  remote  cause  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  but  for  that  we  would  not  have  been  involved  in  this  condition  of 
things ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that  after  we  had  become  iavolved 
in  secession  and  civil  war,  and  peace  had  been  restored,  more  wisdom 
and  justice  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  measures  of  recoDStrac- 
tion,  and  better  government  and  security  have  been  attained. 

SECESSION  UNWISE. 

Q.  You  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  more  wisdom  might  have  been 
exercised  in  seceding  from  the  Union  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  unwise  at 
the  time. 

WITNESS  AN  ANTI-SECESSION  CANDIDATE  AND  DEFEATED. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  you  were  a  member  of  the  convention  at  which 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  I — A.  No ;  I  was  an  anti-seces- 
sion candidate,  and  was  myself  defeated  a^  such  in  my  county  by  12 
votes. 
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Q.  By  the  secession  candidate  t — A.  Yes  ;  and  the  balance  of  my 
ticket  was  defeated  by  abont  300.  I  ran  ahead  of  my  ticket,  but  was 
defeated. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  how  many  persons  that  convention  consisted  ? — 
A.  Perhaps  a  hundred.    It  is  right  here  and  we  can  look  at  it. 

Q.  State  of  how  many  it  consisted,  and  how  many  members  voted 
against  the  ordinance  of  secession. — A.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  the  body 
consisted  of  aboat  100,  and  I  think  it  finally  came  to  unanimity,  though 
some  were  elected  as  anti-secessionists.  They  finally  all  got  together,  I 
think. 

Q.  And  voted  for  the  ordinance  finally  ! — A.  Yes. 

ILLITERATE  MEN  IN  XHE  LEGISLATURE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  persons  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
your  county  who  were  illiterate  men  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you,  prior  to  the  war,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  this  JState  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  before  the  war.  1  spoke  of  the  Union  convention 
which  occurred  away  back  in  1852. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the  war,  were  all  the  members,  all 
;he  democratic  members  of  the  State  of  Mississip^ii,  gentlemen  of  high 
culture ! — A.  No ;  not  all  gentlemen  of  high  culture. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  State  illiterate  men  are  elected  to  the 
egislature?  From  general  information,  is  not  that  so! — A.  It  is;  but 
[  must  say  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  like  was  ever  seen  in  the  United 
states  before  the  war.  Such  legislative  bodies  as  we  have  had  were 
inknown  North  and  South. 

«riTNESS'S  OPINION    OF    THE    MORAL  RIGHT    OF   THE  PEOPLE  TO  RE- 
DRESS  THEIR  WRONGS  BY  FORCE,   ETC. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  yon  by  Mr.  Cameron,  whether  you  thought 
:he  state  of  affairs  in  Mississippi,  which  you  have  described,  would 
ustify  violence,  intimidation,  and  fraud  against  republicans  for  the 
>nrpose  of  preventing  them  from  exercising  the  right  to  vote.  You 
stated  that  you  thought  it  was  not  a  legal  justification,  but  it  was  a 
inestion  which  you  had  not  resolved  in  your  own  mind  whether  or  not 
he  people  of  Mississippi  would  be  justified  on  other  grounds  in  steps 
}f  that  kind.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  there  is  a  doubt  ex- 
sting  in  your  own  mind  whether  or  not  there  would  not  be  a  moral 
astification  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  in  resorting  to  measures  of  that 
cind  under  the  circumstances  which  you  have  stated. — A.  My  idea  was 
ust  about  this 

Mr.  McMillan.  Please  to  answer  the  question,  and  then  you  can 
oake  your  explanation.  The  question  is,  is  there  a  doubt  in  your  own 
aind  as  to  the  moral  right  of  the  people  to  resort  to  measures  of  that 
dnd!  If  you  will  answer  that  categorically  then  you  can  make  your 
)xp1auation  afterward. — A.  Well,  sir;  1  can  only  answer  by  some 
ittle 

Q.  Cannot  you  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question,  and  then  go  on  and 
aake  the  explanation  you  desire  f  Yes  or  no  will  be  a  complete  answer. — 
1.  I  will  say,  then,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  a  state  of  things 
^uld  not  exist  and  has  not  existed  which  authorized  us  to  resort  to  the 
aws  of  self-defense  for  self-protection.  But  while  1  have  had  doubts 
»n  this  question,  I  have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  contrary  principle ;  so 
ar  as  I  have  had  any  influence,  I  have  brought  it  to  bear  upon  ail  persons 
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ID  the  iDtereste  of  law  and  order  and  justice,  and  have  impressed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  patience,  and  of  avoiding  violence  and  lawlessness,  for 
I  have  hoped  and  believed  that  such  a  course  would  prove  the  shortest 
road  to  a  better  condition  of  things. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  church,  are  you  not  f — A«  Yes. 

Q.  An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  ! — A.  Yes. 

WITNESS  ALWAYS  DENOUNCED  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE. 

Q.  Has  the  existence  of  that  doubt  as  to  the  moral  right  to  pursue 
such  a  course  prevented  you  from  disapproving  and  denouncing  any 
acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  or  fraud  which  may  have  been  resorted  to 
in  the  direction  specifled  ! — A.  It  never  has.  I  have  always  disapproved 
of  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness. 

HAS  HEARD  OF  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  during  the  campaign  of  1875  of  charges  of  the 
existence  of  intimidation,  violence,  and  fraud  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
si])pi,  in  different  parts  of  it,  against  the  blacks  of  the  State  ? 

The  Witness.  During  the  pendency  of  the  canvass  ! 

Mr.  McMillan.  During  the  canvass  and  after  its  conclusion. 

A.  I  have  heard  and  read  such  charges. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges. — A.  I  have  heard  sach 
charges  made. 

THINKS  THAT  IN  SOME  CASES   THE  BLACKS  WERE  THE  AGK>B£SSOB& 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  public  manner  denounced,  or  in  any  expression 
of  yourself  denounced,  any  such  acts  if  they  existed  ? — A.  I  have 
always,  whenever  I  expressed  myself,  disapproved  of  acts  of  violence 
and  intimidation.  In  some  cases  of  conflicts  and  alleged  acts  of  vio- 
lence I  have  thought  that  the  blacks  were  the  aggressors,  and  have  felt 
that  the  whites  had  a  right  to  protect  themselves. 

ABOUT  THE  INJUNCTION  GRANTED  BY  JUDGE  TABBEUL. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  bill  in  equity  which  has  been  filed  here,  apon 
which  an  injunction  was  granted  by  Judge  Tarbell,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  was  that  order  made  by  Judge  Tarbell  an  order  for  a 
temporary  injunction  upon  presentation  of  this  bill  ! — A.  The  term  tem 
porary  injunction  we  do  not  find  in  our  books.  It  is  simply  an  injunc- 
tion which  stands  as  an  injunction  until  by  the  action  of  the  court  it  is 
dissolved.  We  have  a  law  providing  that  a  party  may  in  vacatioo, 
upon  ten  days'  notice,  move  to  dissolve,  but  until  by  action  of  the  court 
it  is  dissolved,  the  injunction  stands.  Such  would  be  the  case  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Was  this  order  for  an  injunction  granted  upon  an  exparte  hear 
ing  upon  presentation  of  the  billf — A.  Upon  the  bill,  nothing  but  th^ 
bill. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practice  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  That  is  the  usual  practice, 
to  grant  an  injunction  ex  parte  upon  presentation  of  the  bill. 

STANDING  OF  G.  WILEY  WELLS. 

Q.  This  bill  was  presented  to  Judge  Tarbell.  The  bill  is  signed  by 
G.  Wiley  Wells,  as  solicitor  for  the  complainant.  Is  he  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Mississippi  f — A.  He  is. 

Q.  What  is  his  stauding  in  the  community — I  do  not  ask  your  opiD 
ion — his  general  accepted  stauding  in  the  community  in  Mississippi  a^i 
a  lawyer  ? — A.  It  is  respectable. 

STANDING  OF  VARIOUS  LAW-FIBMS  IN  THE  STATE. 

Q.  He  is  a  practicing  member  of  the  bar  f — A.  He  is. 

Q.  I  find  indorsed  upon  this  bill  as  solicitors  Watson  &  Watson.- 
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A.  That  was  the  name  of  my  firm,  bat  that  was  not  pat  there  by  me, 
nor  with  my  approbation. 

Q.  Judge  Tarbell  was  not  aware  of  that  fact  f — A.  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  Was  that  firm  a  firm  of  respectability  and  good  standing  at  the 
bar  in  that  county  ! — A.  Well,  in  regard  to  that,  1  shall  have  to  speak 
of  myself.    I  have  long  done  a  fair  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  State. 

Q.  I  find  also  indorsed  De  Witt  Steames.  Is  he  a  member  of  the 
bar  and  of  respectable  standing  I — A.  He  was  chancellor,  and  he  is  now 
postmaster. 

Q.  And  the  firm  of  Stith  &  Phillips,  are  they  members  of  the  bar  ? — 
A.  They  are. 

Q.  Of  respectable  standing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  find  also  Stricklin  &  Fant  and  Falconer  &  Brothers, — ^A.  All 
pretty  respectable  firms. 

ABOUT  JUDGE  TAEBELL. 

There  is  an  inference  which  I  will  correct.  1  have  never  heard  a  word 
against  Judge  Tarbell  on  account  of  that  injunction.  As  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  judge,  I  would  not  have  granted  it ;  but  I  do  not  impeach  his  action 
at  all.  I  thought  it  an  unusual  proceeding.  I  introduce  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  other  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  injunction 
might  have  been  left  out. 

Q.  I  make  these  inquiries  iu  reference  to  your  statement  in  regard  to 
Judge  Tarbell  to  do  him  justice. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  anything 
reflecting  on  Judge  Tarbell.  I  said  distinctly,  1  think,  that  I  did  not 
impeach  the  motives  or  character  of  any  member  of  the  supreme  court. 
Q.  My  impression  would  be  different. — A.  I  did  not  intend  it,  and  it 
was  wholly  foreign  to  my  purpose. 

Q.  This  bill  related  to  the  public  printer,  did  it  not  f — A.  It  did. 
Q.  It  related  to  an  interference  by  an  association  or  corporation  of 
I>ersons  controlling  or  alleging  a  control  of  that  paper,  that  newspaper — 
an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  membership  of  that  association  to 
remove  the  editor  of  the  paper,  did  it  not  I — A.  The  attempt  was  made 
tx>  reuiove  the  editor  of  the  paper. 

INJUNCTIONS  OENEEALLY  GRANTED  IN  SUCH  GASES. 

Q.  Under  that  state  of  facts,  on  the  presentation  of  such  a  bill,  upon 
the  application  and  indorsement  of  such  solicitors,  would  it  not  be  an 
ordinary  thing  for  a  judge,  upon  an  ex-parte  application,  to  grant  such 
^n  order  I — A.  Injunctions  are  granted  with  a  great  deal  of  liberality, 
T)ut  they  are  frequently  refused. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  would  it  not  be  an  ordinary  order  to  make  under  those 
circumstances! — A.  As  a  general  thing,  such  applications  prevail, 
tibough  not  by  any  means  uniformly.  The  chancellor-judge  feels  called 
Tipou  to  scrutinize  the  application ;  but  I  say  again  I  do  not  refer  to 
'that  matter  with  any  view  to  assail  Judge  Tarbell. 

ABOUT  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF   BEGISTBAES  OF  ELECTION. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  appointment  of  registrars  prior  to  the 
^ct  of  1876,  and  you  have  referred  also  to  the  passage  of  that  law,  the 
act   of  1876,  authorizing  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  secretary  of  state,  to  appoint  new  registrars  iu  the  State. 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  under  that  law  an  appointment  has  been 
made  at  Vicksburgh,  in  this  State  f — A.  1  think  I  saw  a  statement  that 
appointments  of  registrars  had  been  made  for  Warren  County,  iu  which 
Vicksburgh  is  situated. 
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Q.  Do  yon  kuow  that  under  that  law  the  governor  or  other  officeiB 
have  appointed  one  Jack  Tinney  as  registrar  of  Vicksburgh  ? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jack  Tinney  f — A.  !No ;  I  never  heard  of  him,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  of. 

NEVER  HEARD  OF  NEGROES  PLEDGING  CERTIFICATE  OF  REGISTRATION 

FOR  GOODS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  your  county,  during  the  campaign  of 
1875,  merchants,  white  men  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  ever 
received  from  negroes  their  certificate  of  registration  as  a  pledge  for  an 
advance  of  goods  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

HOW  INJUNCTIONS  ARE  GRANTED. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  your  State  forjudges  to  grant  injunctions  on  accoant 
of  the  respectability  of  attorneys  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  bill, 
or  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  bill  ? — A.  Upon  the  facts  stated  in  the 
bill. 

Q.  Supported  by  affidavit  f — A.  Yes. 

ABOUT  LANDS  SOLD  BY  DECREES  OF  A  COURT  IN   EXECUTION. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

Q.  I  observe  here  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  eighteenth  section  of 
the  first  constitution  of  Mississippi,  of  1868,  they  provide  that  all  lands 
sold  in  pursuance  of  decrees  of  court  or  execution  shall  be  divided  into 
parts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Is  that  provision  ex- 
isting in  the  constitution  now  ! — A.  Yes;  in  the  present  constitnton. 

Q.  Under  that  are  all  lands  sold  at  sherifi"  sales  and  under  decrees 
for  partitiou  and  sale — are  they  sold  in  tracts  of  that  size  f — ^A.  Thej 
are. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  upon  land  f — A.  In  some  instances  it  is, 
I  think,  very  pernicious. 

Q.  What  is  it  upon  tracts  where  the  buildings  are  all  upon  a  tract  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  ? — A.  It  is  necessarily  prejudicial. 

INTENT  OF  THE  LAVTS  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE   OF   LANDS. 

Q.  Was  that  intended  to  promote  the  subdivision  of  property  ? — A 
That  was  tbe  intent.  Mr.  Gill  said  to  me  that  one  objeet  of  his  party 
was  to  divide  up  the  lands  so  as  to  give  laud  to  the  landless.  I  have 
heard  of  his  using  this  argument  in  favor  of  his  party. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  LANDS. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  intestate  real  estate,  where  it  belongs  to 
minor  children  and  is  sold,  what  would  be  the  effect  where  the  build, 
ings  and  stables  of  a  large  tract  of  land  are  not  all  sold  with  the  land; 
would  it  not  be  disastrous! — A.  It  is  in  many  cases;  of  course  it  depends 
upon  the  particular  tract  whether  it  can  be  best  sold  as  a  whole  or  in 
subdivisions.  There  is  another  peculiar  constitutional  provision.  The 
tax  sales  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  our  State 
courts  often  did  not  pass  good  title.  They  were  construed  with  great 
strictness.  That  was  well  understood  in  this  State.  If  you  will  find 
section  eight  of  article  twelve  you  will  see  that  section  provides  that 
to  sales  of  land  for  delinquent  taxes  the  court  shall  apply  tbe  same  lib- 
eral principle  as  in  sales  by  execution.  The  effect  of  that  is  really  to 
aid  tax-sale  titles. 

WITNESS  WAS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAX  CONVENTION. 

Q.  Look  at  this  list  of  names  of  the  persons  who  signed  that  consti- 
tulioix.    Xi^^ow^wsviliar  with  those  names  I — A.  Most  of  them. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  convention  with  these  persons  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  convention f — A.  Two  months; 
may  be  more. 

Q.  Did  yon  withdraw  before  the  close? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  general  character  of  these  people,  as  to  their 
station  in  life,  their  reputation,  and  their  occupation  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
a  great  many. 

COLORED  MEMBERS  WERE  ILLITERATE. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  colored  men  were  there  among  them  f — A. 
There  were  some  twelve  or  fifteen,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  there  members  of  the  convention  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  writ^? — A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  very  illiterate.  One  of 
them,  a  negro  named  Stewart,  wholly  without  education,  has  been  in 
office  ev^er  since,  and  is  now  one  of  our  State  senators. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS  UNABLE  TO  READ  OR  WRITE. 

Q.  You  spoke  here  of  county  clerks  who  were  unable  to  write.  How 
many  do  you  know  of  that  class  f — A.  I  knew  one  in  De  Soto  County, 
and  others  in  two  or  three  other  counties.  These  persons  may  possibly 
be  able  to  sign  their  names,  but  this  is  about  all.  The  sheriff  of  De 
Soto  County  for  four  years  was  an  illiterate,  ignorant  negro.  He  was 
re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  two  years  each,  1  think.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  duties  of  his  ofl^ce.  He  did  not  pretend  to  discharge 
them. 

Q.  Not  Able  to  read  the  processes,  or  writs,  or  write  his  own  returns 
upon  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  justices  of  the  peace! — A.  I  have  known  very  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  justices.  They  generally  are  able  to  write  their 
own  names,  but  so  illiterate  and  uncultivated  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  intelligently  to  read  any  law  whatever.  They  were  wholly  in- 
capable of  discharging  properly  their  duties. 

Q.  After  1869,  were  these  persons  appointed  or  elected  justices  of  the 
peace  1 — A.  1  think  the  colored  men  were  in  some  instances  appointed, 
but  probably  more  were  subsequently  elected. 

Q.  As  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  it  frequently  composed  of  per- 
sons totally  illiterate! — A.  Frequently  of  persons  who  were  wholly 
illiterate  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  any  just  conception  of 
their  duties. 

Q.  Did  the  same  condition  of  illiteracy  apply  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature ! — A.  In  a  good  many  cases.  Many  uneducated  colored  per- 
sons and  white  men  of  but  little  character  have  been  in  our  legislature 
since  reconstruction. 

TREATMENT  OF  NORTHERN  MEN. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  gentlemen  coming  here  from  the  North- 
ern States,  allying  themselves  to  the  republican  party  of  this  State 
openly,  were  treated  with  forbearance  and  civility.  Do  you  know  Judge 
Campbell  and  Captain  Ross,  of  Madison  County ! — A.  I  know  Judge* 
Campbell  very  well,  and  have  heard  of  Mr.  Boss. 

Q.  Are  they  both  republicans! — A.  Mr.  Ross  is;  Judge  Campbell  is 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  both  office-holders ! — A.  I  believe 
so — Mr.  Ross,  sheriff,  and  Judge  Campbell  on  the  supreme-court  bench 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  treated  as  friends  and  gen- 
tlemen by  the  people  generally  of  their  county  ! — A.  Judge  Campbell 
is  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  standing,  and  the  democrats  were 
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instramental,  I  believe,  in  bringing  oat  Mr.  Boss  for  sheriff  in  his  county. 
In  reference  to  republicans,  while  we  have  not  made  intimate  associates 
of  many  of  them,  we  have  not  treated  them  with  rndeness  and  incivility. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  hurt  on  political  grounds  in  North  Mississippi 
within  my  knowledge.  Many  of  these  persons  would  have  had  little  or 
no  social  standing  anywhere. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

TEN  OE  TWELVE  NEaROES  IN  THE  CONVENTION. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  signers  of  this  constitution  ;  you  say  ten  or  twelve 
were  negroes  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  All  the  rest  white  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  produced  as  the  result  of  their  labors  the  coDStitntioD  of 
the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  LAW  REGULATING  SALES  OF  LAM). 

Q.  In  referring  to  sale  of  lands  under  execution,  yea  said  the  law 
required  them  to  be  made  in  certain  subdivisions  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  f — A.  Not  more  than  quarter-sections,  160  acres; 
that  is  the  constitutional  provision. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  bad  policy  for  the  laud-owners  ? — A.  Fre- 
quently it  was. 

Q.  It  is  a  constitutional  provision  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  sale  on  execution  would  be  to  realize  the  best 
price  for  the  land,  would  it  not ! — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Upon  a  land  sale  upon  execution,  where  the  lands  were  sold  upon 
junior  judgment,  was  the  land  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  senior  judgment  ?— 
A.  I  think  not,  as  the  law  stands. 

Q.  At  the  timet — A.  At  that  time,  as  now,  1  think,  a  junior  sale 
passed  the  title,  but  the  oldest  execution  or  judgment  had  a  right  to  the 
money. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  redemption  of  the  senior-judgment  creditor? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  subject  to  redemption,  but  it  became  a  question  as  to  appro- 
priation of  money.  Judgments  had  to  be  registered,  and  it  was  the  dnty 
of  the  sheriff  to  see  what  liens  existed  on  the  land. 

Q.  You  think  the  policy  of  selling  in  tracts  of  that  size  was  bad 
policy  I — A.  I  think  it  was  as  to  many  tracts ;  as  to  others,  no  loss  results 
from  it. 

Q.  You  have  also  referred  to  section  8,  article  12,  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  sale  of 
delinquent-tax  land,  and  the  courts  shall  apply  the  same  liberal  princi- 
ples in  favor  of  such  titles  as  of  land  sold  on  execution.  In  sales  by  ex- 
ecution the  construction  as  to  any  acts  of  the  administrator  would  be 
liberal,  would  not  defeat  the  sale,  so  that  title  would  pass  on  execu- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  regarded  as  good  policy  ! — A.  Un^er  executions  it  is. 

Q.  And  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  tax-sale  by  this  section  f— 
A.  Yes. 

TAX-TITLE  TO  LAND  FORMERLY  NOT  A   GOOD   TITLE. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  you  say,  tax-titles  were  not  relied  npon  very  much 
under  the  strictness  with  which  the  law  was  construed  f — A.  They  were 
not. 

Q.  So  the  tax-title  was  not  regarded,  as  a  general  rule,  as  a  very 
reliable  title  f — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  And  this  provision  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  avoidino"  these 
strict  technical  constructions  of  acts  done  in  the  sale  of  lands  for 
taxes? — A.  Yes. 
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TENDENCY  OF  THE  PRESENT  PROVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  was  an  unwise  provision, as  you  said! — A.  I  think 
it  was  intended  to  inaugurate  the  policy  of  a  party  that  wished  to 
divide  out  lands,  and  in  that  way  benetit  the  landless.  At  tax-sales 
the  lands  are  generally  struck  off  at  the  aitiount  of  the  taxes  due  on 
them,  which  ie  most  generally,  of  course,  very  far  below  their  v^alue, 
and  the  policy  has  been  to  favor,  the  redemption  of  lauds  so  sold  ;  and 
as  the  titles  acquired  were  known  to  be  not  very  reliable,  the  owners 
could  generally  get  ihem  back  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Q.  Under  the  former  system  the  tendency  would  be  to  render  rather 
unimportant  whether  the  taxes  were  promptly  paid  or  not ;  persons 
would  rely  upon  the  insecurity  of  the  tax-title  ? — A.  There  were  dam- 
ages added,  and  inconveniences  and  losses  resulting  from  the  non- 
payment of  taxes,  which  made  it  always  to  the  interest  of  the  owner 
to  pay  taxes  when  he  could. 

Q.  Would  not  the  tendency  Qf  this  provision  be  to  insure  a  prompt 
payment  of  laxes  for  fear  of  losing  the  land! — A.  Such,  certainly,  is  the 
effect  of  this  constitutional  provision,  but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  em- 
barrassing titles  sometimes  when  owners  have  endeavored  to  guard 
against  it. 


H.  R.   REVELS— MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22, 187G. 
H.  R.  Revels  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bayard  : 

personal  statement. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi  f — Answer.  Since 
last  September  a  year  ago.  I  went  there  about  the  26th  of  September, 
1874. 

[The  witness  evidently  misunderstood  the  question  J 

Q.  You  were  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  in  what  year  ? — A.  In  1870. 

Q.  For  what  term  was  that! — A.  1  think  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
about  one  year  and  one  month. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  had  you  belonged  prior  to  your  coming 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi  t — A.  The  republican. 

Q.  By  which  party  were  you  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ! — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  Where  in  this  State  is  your  residence  I — A.  Holly  Springs,  Mar- 
shall County.  . 

Q.  The  same  county  in  which  Judge  Watson  lives! — A.  The  same 
county. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  there  during  the  year  1875  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  during  that  year  ! — A.  The  work  of 
the  ministry. 

Q.  Are  you  a  regularly-ordained  clergyman  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  church  there  ! — A.  At  present  I  am  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Shaw  University.  Last  January  I  ceased  to  be  the  pastor  of 
my  church  there. 

Q.  That  university  is  at  Holly  Springs  ! — A.  At  Holly  Springs,  right 
there,  the  same  place. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  year  1875 !— A. 
To  some  extent,  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Wells  for  Congress. 

Q.  Is  he  the  present  Representative  ! — A.  He  is  the  present  Repre- 
sentative ;  yes,  sir. 

OBDEB  AND  QUIET  DUBINa  THE  CANVASS. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  canvass  as  to  peace  and  good 
order  ! — A.  Well,  in  Marshall  County  I  am  satisfied  that  the  canvass 
was  characterized  by  order  and  quiet. 

Q.  What  counties  were  embraced  in  the  district  which  Mr.  Wells 
represents  in  Congress! — A.  Grenada,  Carroll,  De  Soto,  Tate,  Panola, 
Sun  Flower,  Leflore,  and  I  think  there  may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  I 
do  not  recollect. 

WITNESS  MADE  NO  PUBLIC  SPEECHES. 

Q.  Were  you  in  other  counties  in  that  district  during  the  canvass 
aiding  Mr.  Wells  than  the  one  you  reside  in ! — A.  Not  directly  ;  I  had 
business,  and  in  passing  through  them  I  spoke  a  little  in  his  favor  pri- 
vately.   I  made  no  public  speeches. 

Q.  Had  you  in  that  way  some  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  going 
on  in  the  various  counties  comprising  that  district ! — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  I  had  an 
opportunity.  I  did  make  some  inquiries  in  several  places  o  know  if 
everything  was  going  on  quietly  and  pleasantly ;  and  at  most  places 
where  I  made  that  inquiry  I  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
in  some  an  answer  was  given  in  the  negative. 

Q.  W^here  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ?— A.  I  was  at  Holly 
Springs. 

Q.  How  did  the  election  pass  off  there  I — A.  Quietly.  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  in  Holly  Springs  the  election  was  as  quiet  and  orderly  and 
as  peaceful  as  auy  that  was  ever  held  in  Holly  Springs. 

Q.  Is  your  information  of  the  same  character  in  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  was  told  by  one  or  two  prominent 
colored  men  that,  perhaps  at  one  or  two  voting-places,  there  was  some 
little  disturbance,  but  it  was  caused  by  a  few  men  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  they  did  not  regard  that. 

Q.  The  ordinary  state  of  affairs  that  takes  place  ou  election  day 
existed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SENATOB  BAYAED  WANTS  THE  WITNESS  TO  STATE   FACTS. 

Q.  The  allegation  has  been  made  that  the  election  in  Missi8si{>pi  was 
characterized  by  gross  intimidation  and  violence,  preventing  the  free 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  citizens,  and  it  is  to  test  the  truth 
of  that  that  this  committee  came,  and  I  want  to  know  what  facts  yoa 
can  contribute  of  your  own  knowledge  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  statement. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  safely  go  much 
beyond  what  I  have  already  said.  If  1  am  allowed,  1  might  say  some- 
thing as  to  the  impression  that  I  have  received ;  that  is  about  all  I 
could  say. 

Q.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  has  not  been  received  before  the  com- 
mittee; we  came  for  information. — A.  I  waa  going  to  speak  of  the 
impression  that  has  been  made  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  I  should  rather,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  should  state  any  facts 
that  you  have. — A.  I  have  no  facts,  I  think,  bearing  on  that  point. 

WITNESS  HAS  NO  PEBSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  INTEytlDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence  of  your  own 
knowledge  in  the  State  !^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not ;  I  have  no  present  knowl- 
edge of  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  VVbat  was  the  opiuion  among  the  colored  people  in  your  county 
on  the  subject  of  politics  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  quite  a  uumber  of  colored  per- 
sons talked  to  me  during. the  canvass,  and  some  of  them  remarked  that 
the  charges  which  were  brought  against  some  of  their  officers  and  leaders 
by  the  democratic  party  had  not  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
others,  the  candidates  on  the  other  side,  and  that  thing  bothered  them 
some  little.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  most  that  I  have  heard  them  say  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  AND  ITS  CHAJtACTER. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  split  in  the  republican  i>arty  on  the  subject  of 
sustaining  or  opposing  General  Ames'  State  administration? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  think  there  has  been  a  split  ^n  that  subject. 

Q.  Was  General  Ames'  administration  assailed  by  prominent  republi- 
cans in  j'our  part  of  the  country? — A.  It  was  by  some. 

Q.  What  were  the  allegations  made  against  it?-^A.  Well,  I  think  that 
they  amounted  simply  to  this,  that  General  Ames  had  not  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  pledges  that  he  made  in  his  inaugural  address  and  in 
some  of  his  messages  to  the  legislature;  and  also  that  he  had  not  done 
his  duty  in  regard  to  affairs  at  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  pledges  his  inaugural  had  con- 
tained f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  candidates  made  that  plain,  now. 
I  had  no  connection  with  it,  of  course ;  I  only  heard  this  as  uttered  by 
two  different  candidates.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  pledges  were,  but 
I  know  that  his  failure  to  perform  his  pledges  in  some  respects  was  made 
the  occurrence  of  their  opposition  to  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wells  opposed  to  Ames's  administration  ? — A.  He  cer- 
tainly was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  public  speeches? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  assail  General  Ames  and  his  administration  ? — A. 
Wells  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Howe.  They  were  both  republicans ;  and 
Mr.  Howe  and  his  supporters  charged  Colonel  Wells  with  being  opposed 
to  Governor  Ames  in  his  administration.  Colonel  Wells,  in  self- 
defense,  denied  that,  saying  that  he  fully  sustained  Governor  Ames  as 
far  as  his  administration  was  republican  and  constitutional;  but  he 
could  not  ^nd  would  not  do  it  any  further. 

GOVERNOR  AMES  REPORTED  AS  SAYING  THAT  THE  BLOOD  OF  COLORED 

MEN  WOULD  BENEFIT  THE  PARTY. 

After  this  the  charge  was  repeated ;  and  the  next  time  Colonel  Wells 
defended  himself  he  was  more  explicit,  and  went  on  to  state  that  at  the 
time  that  Crosby,  the  colored  sheriff,  was  here  advising  with  him  as  to 
what  he  should  do  in  regard  to  his  office,  he  having  been  intimidated  in 
resigning  it,  the  governor  advised  him  to  get  men  enough  from  the 
county  to  put  him  back  in  his  office ;  and  that  this  man  left,  with  another 
colored  person  who  \jas present;  and  some  white  person  present,  re- 
marked to  Governor  Ames  that  he  feared  that,  if  the  advice  he  had 
given  that  man  was  carried  out,  it  would  lead  to  bloodshed  ;  and  that 
the  better  way  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  courts ;  and  that  Governor 
Ames  replied,  saying  that  even  if  the  blood  of  a  certain  number  of  col- 
ored men,  say  twenty-live  or  thirty,  should  be  spilled,  it  would  benefit 
the  republican  party. 

Mind  you,  this  is  what  Colonel  Wells  said ;  he  was  driven  to  say  this 
in  his  public  speeches. 

THE  REPORTED  SPEECH  A  HEARSAY  ONE. 

Q.  It  was  a  public  speech  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  public. 

Q.  Was  Wells  present  himself  when  this  was  uttered? — A,  ^<i^«>s.. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  get  the  facts  1 — A.  Some  one  who  went  from  here 
told  it  in  Washington  City,  and  some  friend  there  wrote  Colonel  Wells 
a  letter  giving  substantially  what  the  person  said  who  went  from  here. 
That  is  the  way  he  came  in  possession  of  it,  as  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Q.  Did  he  assail  the  administration  of  Ames  npon  other  grounds; 
upon  those  of  extravagance  and  corruption  I — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  charged 
him  with  having  failed  to  redeem  his  pledges  and  perform  the  promises 
in  his  inaugural  addresses  and  messages,  but  did  not  go  on  to  siiy  what 
those  pledges  were. 

Q.  He  did  not  detail  the  charges ! — A.  No,  sir ;  merely  charged  them 
in  gross — merely  in  gross. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WELLS  RECEIVED  DEMOCRATIC  SUPPORT. 

Q.  In  the  canvass,  did  Mr.  Wells  receive  any  considerable  democratic 
support? — A.  I  think  he  did.  At  first  the  democrats  thought  of  bring- 
ing a  man  out  to  run  for  Congress  in  the  district,  seeing  the  fight  going 
on  between  Wells  and  Howe;  but  afterward  one  or  two  of  them  told 
me  in  Holly  Springs  that  they  thought  they  had  t)etter  not  attempt  it, 
for  the  reason  that  if  they  brought  a  man  out  it  would  unite  the  repub- 
licans and  they  would  be  defeated  any  how ;  and  they  were  discussing 
the  matter  among  themselves  as  to  which  of  these  two  men  they  should 
vote  for;  and  some  were  disposed  to  vote  for  Wells  and  others  for 
Howe ;  but  a  charge  was  subsequently  published  against  Howe  for  hav- 
ing in  his  possession  money  belonging  to  Panola  County,  which  he  said 
he  would  not  give  up  until  the  courts  compelled  him  to  do  it.  This 
drove  the  democrats  to  the  support  of  Wells,  with  some  exceptions. 

CONGRESSMAN  HOWE  CHARGED  WITH  BEING  A  DEFAULTER. 

Q.  What  position  had  Howe  held  ? — A.  He  had  been  in  Congress. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  this  money  into  his  hands,  belonging  to  Panola 
County  ? — A.  I  think  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  county. 

Q.  Was  he  accused  of  being  a  defaulter  of  that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  democrats  refused  to  support  him  and  went  for  Wells!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  number  of  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  the 
last  election  in  your  county  T — A.  The  result  shows  that,  though  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  those  who  did  it. 

THE  ELECTION   AT  HOLLY  SPRINGS  ENTIRELY   FAIR. 

Q.  The  election  was,  as  far  as  you  know,  entirely  fair  and  properly 
conducted  ?-^A.  The  election  in  Holly  Springs  was  fair ;  that  I  have 
not  failed  to  state,  and  could  not  do  it  conscieutiously. 

THE  witness's  LETTER  TO  THg  PRESIDENT. 

Q.  Did  you  publish  a  letter  after  the  election  in  1875,  giving  your 
views  as  to  the  course  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Ames  iu  this 
State  and  its  effect  upon  the  election  in  that  year? — A.  I  did.  It  was 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  (JniteU  States. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  with  you  ! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Was  it  published  here  in  the  State  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  published 
in  the  Jackson  Daily  Times. 

Q.  That  is  a  republican  paper! — A.  One  of  the  best  iu  the  State  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  f — A.  The  6th  of  November,  I 
think.     It  was  four  days  after  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  it  appeared  here  iu  the  Times  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  deliberately  written  by  you  to  the  President !— A. 
It  waa. 
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WHY  THE  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN. 

Q.  Was  it  for  th^  purpose  of  giving  him  the  true  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  your  party  in  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  object 
of  my  writing  that  letter  was  simply  this:  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  certain  imprudent  men,  so  called  republicans,  had  broken  our  party 
down,  and  that  after  the  defeat  they  rushed  to  Washington  and  were 
trying  to  mislead  the  President  and  throw  the  blame  on  the  pure  repub- 
lican party  of  the  State  and  the  innocent  old  white  citizens. 

As  I  have  said  in  one  or  two  Christian  papers  in  explanation  of  my 
reason  for  writing  that  letter,  i  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  as 
far  as  my  humble  influence  would  go,  to  defend  both  the  old  white  citi- 
zens and  the  innocent  republican  party  against  their  attempt  to  throw 
the  results  of  their  faults  upon  them. 

Another  reason  was  this :  I  am  a  republican  in  every  sense,  and  I 
was  not  only  trying  to  have  fair  play  done  all  the  people  here,  but  I  was 
.working  for  the  future  good  of  the  republicstn  party,  and  for  this  reason 
I  believed  that  if  these  men  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  President  and 
the  national  republican  party  into  recognizing  them,  they  would  on  the 
strength  of  that  recognition  come  back  and  force  themselves  upon  us 
as  leaders  and  kill  our  party  forever.  Those  were  my  reasons  for  writing 
that  letter. 

STILL  STANDS  BY  THAT  LETTER. 

Q.  Does  it  receive  your  deliberate  approval  at  this  time — all  the  facts 
stated  I — A.  It  does. 

THE  LETTER. 

[The  Daily  Timea,  November  10, 1876.] 

Senator  Revels  to  the  Prerident — His  views  on  the  situation. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  November  6,  1875. 

To  His  Excellency  U.  S.  Grant, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  results  of  the  recent  election  in  our  State,  I  have  de- 
termined to  write  you  a  letter  canvassing  the  situation  and  giving  you  my  views 
thereon.  I  will  premise  by  saying  that  I  am  no  politican,  though  navine:  been  honored 
by  a  seat  in  the  United  StatesSenate.  I  never  have  sought  political  preferment,  nor 
do  I  ask  it  now,  but  am  engaged  in  my  calling — the  ministry — and  feeling  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  welf are"bf  all  the  people,  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  I  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  submit  to  you  for  consideration  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  political 
situation  in  this  State. 

Since  reconstruction,  the  masses  of  my  people  have  been,  as  it  were,  enslaved  in 
mind  by  unprincipled  adventurers,  who,  caring  nothing  for  country,  were  willing  to 
stoop  to  anything,  no  matter  how  infamous,  to  secure  power  to  themselves  and  per- 
petuate it.  My  people  are  naturally  republicans  and  always  will  be,  but  as  they  grow 
older  in  freedom  so  do  they  in  wisdom.  A  great  portion  of  them  have  learned  that 
they  were  being  used  as  mere  tools,  and,  as  in  the  late  election,  not  being  able  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  evil  among  themselves,  they  determined,  by  casting  their  ballots 
against  these  unprincipled  adventurers,  to  overthrow  them ;  and  now  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  defeating  these  unprincipled  adventurers,  they  are  organizing  for  a 
republican  victory  in  1876;  that  we  wilt  be  successful  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  There 
are  many  good  white  republicans  in  the  State  who  will  unite  with  us,  and  who  have 
aide<l  us  in  establishing  ourselves  as  a  people.  In  almost  every  instance  these  men 
who  have  aided  us  have  been  cried  down  by  the  so-called  republican  officials  in  power 
in  the  State.  My  people  have  been  told  by  these  schemers  when  men  were  placed  upon 
the  ticket  who  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  dishonest,  that  they  must  vote  for  them ; 
that  the  salvation  of  the  party  depended  upon  it ;  that  the  man  who  scratched  a 
ticket  was  not  a  republican.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  means  these  unprincipled 
demagogiies  have  devised  to  perpetuate  the  intellectual  bondage  of  my  people.  To 
defeat  this  policy,  at  the  late  election  men  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  party  affilia- 
tion, united  and  voted  together  against  men  known  to  be  incompetent  and  dishonest. 
I  cannot  recognize,  nor  do  the  masses  of  my  people  who  read  recognize,  the  majority  of 
the  officials  who  have  been  in  power  for  the  past  two  years  ae  republlcatv*,    W^*  <ia 
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not  believe  that  republicanism  means  corrnption,  theft,  and  embezzlement.  The^ 
three  offenses  have  been  prevalent  among  a  great  portion  of  oar  office-holders ;  to  them 
must  be  attributed  the  defeat  of  the  repnblican  party  in  the  Stat«  if  defeat  there  was ; 
but  I,  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  look  upon  it  as  an  uprising  of  the  people,  the 
whole  people,  to  crush  out  corrupt  rings  and  men  from  power.  Mississippi  is  to-daj 
as  much  republican  as  it  ever  was,  and  in  November,  1876,  we  will  roll  up  a  rousing 
majority  for  the  republican  candidate  for  President,  whoever  he  may  be. 

The  great  masses  of  the  white  people  have  abandoned  their  hostility  to  the  General 
Government  and  republican  principles,  and  to-day  accept  as  a  fact  that  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal,  and  I  believe  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  my  people  every  right  and  priv- 
ilege guaranteed  to  an  American  citizen.    The  bitterness  and  nate  created  by  the  lite 
civil  strife  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  obliterated  in  this  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
localities,  and  wonla  have  long  since  been  entirely  obliterated,  were  it  not  for  some 
unprincipled  men  who  would  keep  alive  the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  incalcate  t 
hatred  between  the  races,  in  order  that  they  may  aggrandize  themselves  by  office  and 
its  emoluments  to  control  my  people,  the  eflfect  of  which  is  to  degrade  them.    Asm 
evidence  that  party-lines  in  this  State  have  been  obliterated,  men  were  supported  with- 
out regard  to  their  party  affiliations,  their  birth,  or  their  color  by  those  who  heretofore 
have  acted  with  the  democratic  parity,  by  this  course  giving  an  evidence  of  their  sin- 
cerity that  they  have  abandoned  the  political  issues  of  the  past,  and  were  only  deslrom 
of  inaugurating  an  honest  State  government  and  restoring  a  mutual  confidence  between 
the  races.    I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  had  our  State  administration  adhered  to  repnb- 
lican principles  and  stood  by  the  platform  upon  which  it  was  elected,  the  State  to-day 
would  have  been  on  the  highway  of  prosperity.    Peace  would  have  prevailed  within 
her  borders,  and  the  republican  party  would  have  embraced  within  its  folds  thousandi 
of  the  best  and  purest  citizens  of  which  Mississippi  can  boast,  and  the  election  jost 
passed  would  have  been  a  republican  victory  of  not  less  than  eighty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand majority ;  but  the  dishonest  course  which  has  been  pursued  has  forced  into  silence 
and  retirement  nearly  all  of  the  leading  republicans  who  organized  and  have  hereto- 
fore led  the  party  to  victory.    A  few  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  stand  by  republi- 
can principles  and  condemn  dishonesty,  corrnption,  and  incompetency,  have  been  sup- 
ported and  elected  by  overwhelming  m^orities.    If  the  State  administration  bad 
adhered  to  repnblican  principles,  advanced  patriotic  measures,  appointed  only  honest 
and  competent  men  to  office,  and  sought  to  restore  confidence  between  the  rac€».  blood- 
shed would  have  been  unknown,  peace  would  have  prevailed,  Federal  interference 
been  unthought  of;  harmony,  friendship,  and  mutual  confidence  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  bayonet. 

-In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  great  repablicaa  party  of 
the  North,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  behalf  of  my  people,  that  I  present  these  facts, 
in  order  that  they  and  the  white  people  (their  former  owners)  should  not  snffer  the  mis- 
representations which  certain  demagogues  seemed  desirous  of  oocouraging. 
Respectfully, 

H.  R  REVELS. 

WITNESS  DOES  NOT  WANT  TO  NAME  OBNOXIOUS  REPUBLICANS. 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  here  the  names  of  the  men  who  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington to  mislead,  as  you  believe,  the  President  of  the  (Juited  States  in 
regard  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  f — A.  Well,  if  I  could 
be  excused  from  naming  them,  I  would  be  remarkably  glad.  Of  coarse, 
if  I  am  bidden  I  will  do  so,  but  I  would  prefer  to  be  excused. 

Q.  If  the  question  is  inconvenient  to  you,  I*  will  withdraw  it. — A.  I 
would  thank  you.  The  men  are  all  named  by  Attorney-General  Harris 
in  his  late  imblicatiou. 

THE  STATE  PEACEABLE  SINCE  THE  ELECTION. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  your  county  and  the  State,  so  far  as 
you  know,  has  it  been  peaceable  and  quiet  since  the  election  in  1875  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  peace  and  quiet  every- 
where. 
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